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got  a  couple  of  partners,  and  they 
have  socceeded  in  finding  gold. 
He  may  probably  come  back  some 
day ;  but  I  don't  suppose  it  will  be 
for  the  next  twenty  years." 

After  that  he  marked  the  posts, 
which  he  knew  came  from  that 
part  of  the  world  by  San  Francisco, 
and  had  resolved  not  to  expect  any- 
thing by  that  of  the  next  month, — 
when  there  came,  a  day  before  its 
time,  a  much  longer  letter  than  the 
last.  In  this  thcrfe  was  given  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  **  claim"  at 
Ahalala,  which  had  already  been 
named  Folking.  Much  was  said  of 
Mick,  and  much  was  said  of  Dick, 
both  of  whom  were  working  "as 
steady  as  rocks."  The  number  of 
ounces  extracted  was  stated,  with 
the  amount  of  profits  which  had 
been  divided.  And  something  was 
said  as  to  the  nature  of  their  life 
at  Ahalala.  They  were  still  liv- 
ing under  their  original  tent,  but 
were  meditating  the  erection  of  a 
wooden  shanty.  Ahalala,  the  writ- 
er said,  was  not  a  place  at  which 
a  prosperous  miner  could  expect 
to  locate  himself  for  many  years; 
but  the  prospects  were  good  enough 
to  justify  some  present  attention  to 
personal  comforts.  All  this  was 
rational,  pleasant,  and  straightfor- 
ward. And  in  the  letter  there  was 
no  tone  or  touch  of  the  old  quarrel. 
It  was  full  and  cordial, — such  as 
any  son  might  write  to  any  father. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there 
was  no  mention  made  in  it  of  Mrs. 
Smith.  It  was  written  after  the 
return  of  John  Caldigate  from  Syd- 
ney to  Ahalala,  but  contained  no 
reference  to  any  matrimonial  pro- 
jects. 

Letters  then  came  regularly, 
month  by  month,  and  were  always 
regularly  answered, — ^till  a  chance 
reader  would  have  thought  that  no 
father  and  no  son  stood  on  better 
terms  with  each  other.  There  had 
been  misfortunes;   but  the  misfor- 


tunes did  not  seem  to  touch  John 
Caldigate  himself.  After  three 
months  of  hard  work  and  steady 
conduct  Mick  Maggott  had  broken 
oat  and  had  again  taken  to  drink- 
ing champagne  out  of  buckets. 
Eibrts  were  made,  with  infinite 
trouble,  to  reclaim  him,  which 
would  be  successful  for  a  time, — 
and  then  again  he  would  slip  away 
into  the  mud.  And  then  Shand 
would  sometimes  go  into  the  mud 
with  him ;  and  Shand,  when  drunk, 
would  be  more  unmanageable  even 
than  Mick.  And  this  went  on  till 
Mick  had — killed  himself,  and  Dick 
Shand  had  disappeared.  "  I  grieve 
for  the  man  as  for  a  dear  friend," 
he  said  in  one  of  his  father's  letters  ; 
"  for  he  has  been  as  true  to  me  as 
steel  in  all  things,  save  drink ;  and 
I  feel  that  I  have  learned  under  him 
the  practical  work  of  a  gold-miner, 
as  it  cannot  be  learned  except  by 
the  unwearied  attention  of  the 
teacher.  Could  he  have  kept  from 
spirits,  this  man  would  have  made 
a  large  fortune,  and  would  have  de- 
served it ;  for  he  was  indefatigable 
and  never  -  ending  in  resources," 
Such  was  the  history  of  poor  Mick 
Maggott. 

And  Shand's  history  was  told 
also.  Shand  strayed  away  to 
Queensland,  and  then  returning 
was  again  admitted  to  a  certain 
degree  of  paHnership,  and  then 
agaiu  fell  into  drink,  and  at  last, 
deserting  the  trade  of  a  miner,  tried 
his  hand  at  various  kinds  of  work, 
till  at  last  he  became  a  simple  shep- 
herd. From  time  to  time  Caldigate 
sent  him  money  when  he  was  in 
want  of  it,  but  they  had  not  again 
come  together  as  associates  in  tneir 
work. 

All  this  was  told  in  his  monthly 
letters  which  came  to  be  expected 
at  Folking,  'till  each  letter  was 
regarded  as  the  rising  of  a  new 
sun.  There  is  a  style  of  letter- 
writing    which    seems    to    indicate 
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strength  of  piiq)08e  and  a  general 
healthy  condition  on  the  part  of 
the  writer.  In  all  his  letters,  the 
son  spoke  of  himself  and  his  doings 
with  confidence  and  serenity,  some- 
what surprising  his  fatlier  after  a 
while  by  always  desiring  to  be  re- 
membered to  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 
Bolton.  This  went  on  not  only 
from  month  to  month,  but  from 
year  to  year,  till  at  the  end  of  three 
years  from  the  dat«  at  which  the 
son  had  left  Folking,  there  had 
come  to  be  a  complete  confidence 
between  him  and  his  father.  John 
Cajdigate  had  gone  into  partner- 
ship with  Grinkett, — who  had  in- 
deed tried  to  cheat  him  wretch- 
edly but  had  failed, — and  at  that 
time  was  the  manager  of  the  Poly- 
euka  mine.  The  claim  at  Ahalala 
had  been  sold,  and  he  had  deserted 
the  flashy  insecurity  of  alluvial 
searchings  for  the  fundamental  se- 
curity of  rock-gold.  He  was  deep 
in  the  crushing  of  quartz,  and  un- 
derstood well  the  meaning  of  two 
ounces  to  the  ton, — that  glittering 
boast  by  which  Grinkett  had  at 
first  thought  to  allure  him.  From 
time  to  time  he  sent  money  home, 
paying  back  to  his  father  and  to 
Bolton^B  bank  what  had  been  bor- 
rowed on  the  estate.  For  there 
had  passed  between  them  many 
comnmnications  respecting  Folking. 
The  extravagancies  of  the  son  became 
almost  the  delight  of  the  father, 
when  the  father  had  become  certain 
of  the  son's  reform.  There  had 
been  even  jocular  reference  to  Davis, 
and  a  complete  understanding  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  given 
to  the  nephew  in  compensation  for 
the  blighted  hopes  as  to  the  rever- 
sion of  the  property. 

Why  it  should  have  been  that 
these  years  of  absence  should  have 
endeared  to  John  Galdigate  a  place 
which,  while  it  was  his  home,  had 
always  been  distasteful  to  him,  I 
cannot    perhaps    explain    to    those 


readers  who  have  never  strayed  far 
from  their  original  nests;— and  to 
those  who  have  been  wanderers  I 
certainly  need  not  explain  it.  As 
soon  as  he  felt  that  he  could  base 
the  expression  of  his  desires  as  to 
Folking  on  the  foundation  of  sub- 
stantial remittances,  he  was  not 
slow  to  say  that  he  should  like  to 
keep  the  place.  He  knew  that  he 
had  no  right  to  the  reversion,  but 
perhaps  his  father  would  sympathise 
with  his  desire  to  buy  back  his 
right.  His  father,  with  all  his 
political  tenets  as  to  land,  with  his 
often-expressed  admiration  as  to 
the  French  system,  with  his  loud 
dennnciations  of  the  absurdity  of 
binding  a  special  family  to  a  special 
fraction  of  the  earth's  surface,  did 
sympathise  with  him  so  strongly, 
that  he  at  once  accepted  the  arrange- 
ment. '*I  think  that  his  conduct 
has  given  him  a  right  to  demand 
it,"  he  said  to  Mr.  fiolton. 

"  I  don't  quite  see  that.  Money 
certainly  gives  a  man  great  powers. 
If  he  has  money  enough  he  can  buy 
the  succession  to  Folking  if  you 
choose  to  sell  it  to  him." 

'*  I  mean  as  my  son,"  said  the 
father,  somewhat  proudly.  **  He 
was  the  heir." 

"  But  he  ceased  to  be  so, — by  his 
own  doing.  I  advised  you  to  think 
longer  over  it  before  you  allowed 
him  to  dispossess  himself." 

"  It  certainly  has  been  all  for  the 
best." 

**  I  hope  so.  But  when  you  talk 
of  his  right,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
he  has  none.  Folking  is  now  yours, 
without  encumbrance,  and  you  can 
give  it  to  whom  you  please." 

"  It  was  he  paid  off  the  mortgage." 

"  You  have  told  me  that  he  sent 
you  part  of  the  money ; — but  that's 
between  you  and  him.  I  am  very 
glad,  Galdigate,  that  your  son  has 
done  so  well ; — and  the  more  so 
perhaps  because  the  early  promise 
was     not    good.      Bat  it  may  be 
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doubted  whether  a  successful  gold- 
digger  will  settle  down  quietly  as 
an  English  country  gentleman/' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  old 
Mr.  Bolton  was  a  little  jealous,  and, 
perhaps,  in  some  degree  incredu- 
lous, as  to  the  success  of  John  Caldi- 
gate.  His  sons  had  worked  hard 
from 'the  very  beginning  of  their 
lives.  With  them  there  had  been 
no  period  of  Newmarket,  Davis, 
and  disreputation.  On  the  basis 
of  capital,  combined  with  conduct, 
they  bad  gradually  risen  to  high 
success.  But  hqre  was  a  young 
man,  who,  having  by  his  self-indul- 
gence thrown  away  all  the  pros- 
pects of  his  youth,  had  rehabilitat- 
ed himself  by  the  luck  of  finding 
gold  in  a  gully.  To  Mr.  Bolton  it 
was  no  better  than  had  he  found  a 
box  of  treasure  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  Mr.  Bolton  had  himself  been 
a  seeker  of  money  all  his  life,  but 
he  had  his  prejudices  as  to  the  way 
in  which  money  was  to  be  sought 
It  should  be  done  in  a  gradual,  in- 
dnstrious  manner,  and  in  accordance 
with  recognised  forms.  A  digger 
who  might  by  chance  find  a  lump 
of  gold  as  big  as  his  head,  or  might 
work  for  three  months  without 
finding  any,  was  to  him  only  one 
degree  better  than  Davis,  and  there- 
fore he  did  not  receive  his  old 
friend's  statements  as  to  the  young 
man's  success  with  all  the  encour- 
agement which  his  old  friend  would 
have  liked. 

But  his  father  was  very  enthu- 
siastic in  his  return  letter  to  the 
miner.  The  matter  as  to  the 
estate  had  been  arranged.  The 
nephew,  who,  after  all,  had  not 
shown  himself  to  be  very  praise- 
worthy, had  already  been — compen- 
sated. His  own  will  had  already 
been  made, — of  course  in  his  son's 
favour.  As  there  had  been  so 
much  success, — and  as  continued 
success  must  always  be  doubtful, — 
would  it  not  be  well  that  he  should 


come  back  as  soon  as  possible? 
There  would  be  enough  now  for 
them  all.  Then  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  such  a  place  as  Nobble 
could  not  be  very  nice  for  a  per- 
manent residence. 

Nobble  was  not  very  nice.  Over 
and  beside  his  professional  success, 
there  was  not  much  in  his  present 
life  which  endeared  itself  to  John 
Caldigate.  But  the  acquisition  of 
gold  is  a  difiicult  thing  to  leave. 
There  is  a  curse  about  it,  or  a 
blessing — it  is  hard  to  decide  which 
— that  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  man  to  tear  himself  away  from 
its  pursuit  when  it  is  coming  in 
freely.  And  the  absolute  gold, — 
not  the  money,  not  the  balance  at 
one's  bankers,  not  the  plentiful  so. 
much  per  annum, — ^but  the  abso- 
lute metal  clinging  about  the  palm 
of  one's  hands  like  small  gravel, 
or  welded  together  in  a  lump  too 
heavy  to  be  lifted,  has  a  peculiar 
charm  of  its  own.  I  have  beard  of 
a  man  who,  having  his  pocket  full 
of  diamonds,  declared,  as  he  let 
them  run  through  his  fingers,  that 
human  bliss  could  not  go  beyond 
that  sensation.  John  Caldigate  did 
not  shoe  his  horse  with  gold ;  but 
he  liked  to  feel  that  he  had  enougrh 
gold  by  him  to  shoe  a  whole  team. 
He  could  not  return  home  quite  as 
yet.  His  affairs  were  too  com  plicated 
to  be  left  just  at  a  moment's  notice. 
If,  as  he  hoped,  he  should  find  him- 
self able  to  leave  the  colony  within 
four  years  of  the  day  on  which  he 
had  begun  work,  and  could  then  do 
so  with  an  adequate  fortune,  he 
believed  that  he  should  have  done 
better  than  any  other  Englishman 
who  had  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
gold-finding.  In  none  of  his  letters 
did  he  say  anything  special  about 
Hester  Bolton;  but  his  inquiries 
about  the  family  generally  were  so 
frequent  as  to  make  his  father 
wonder  why  such  questions  should 
be  asked.     The  squire  himself,  who 
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was  liviup:  hardly  a  dozen  miles 
from  Mr.  BoltOD*s  house,  did  not  sec 
the  old  banker  above  once  a-quar- 
ter,  perhaps,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
family  ceilainly  not  oftener  than 
once  a-year.  Very  little  was  said 
in  answer  to  any  of  John's  inquiries. 
^^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bolton  are, 
I  believe,  quite  wcU.'*  So  much 
was  declared  in  one  of  the  old 
squire's  letters ;  and  even  that  little 
served  to  make  known  that  at  anv 
rate,  so  far,  no  tidings  as  to  marriage 
on  the  part  of  Hester  had  reached 
the  ear  of  her  father's  old  friend. 
Perhaps  this  was  all  that  John  Cal- 
digate  wanted  to  learn. 

At  last  there  came  word  that 
John  intended  to  come  home  with 
the  next  month's  mail.  This  letter 
an'ived  about  midsummer,  when  the 
miner  had  been  absent  three  years 
and  a  half.  He  had  not  settled  all 
his  affairs  so  completely  but  that  it 
might  be  necessary  that  he  should 
return ;  but  he  thought  that  he 
would  be  able  to  remain  at  least 
twelve  months  in  England.  And 
in  England  he  intended  to  make 
his  home.  Gold,  he  said,  was  cer- 
tainly very  attractive;  but  he  did 
not  like  New  South  Wales  as  a 
country  iu  which  to  live.  He  had 
now  contracted  his  ventures  to  the 
one  enterprise  of  the  Polyeuka 
mine,  from  which  he  was  receiving 


large  monthly  dividends.  If  that 
went  on  prosperously,  perhaps  he 
need  not  return  to  the  colony  at 
all.  "  Poor  Dick  Shand  !"  he  said. 
**  He  is  a  shepherd  far  away  in  the 
west,  hardly  earning  better  wages 
than  an  English  ploughman,  and  I 
am  coming  home  with  a  pocket  full 
of  money  1  A  few  glasses  of  whisky 
have  made  all  the  difference !" 

The  squire  when  he  received  this 
felt  more  of  exultation  than  he  had 
ever  known  in  his  life.  It  seemed  as 
though  something  of  those  throb- 
bings  of  delight  which  are  common 
to  most  of  us  when  we  are  young, 
had  come  to  him  for  the  first  time 
in  his  old  age.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  tp  care  in  the  least  for  Dick 
Shand.  At  last, — at  last, — he  was 
going  to  have  near  him  a  companion 
that  he  could  love. 

"Well,  yes;  I  suppose  he  has 
put  together  a  little  money,"  he 
said  to  Farmer  Holt,  when  that 
worthy  tenant  asked  enthusiastically 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumours  which 
were  spread  about  as  to  the  young 
squire's  success.  "I  rather  think 
he'll  settle  down  and  live  in  the  old 
place  after  all." 

"That's  what  he  ought  to  do, 
sqnoire— that's  what  he  ought  to 
do,"  said  Mr.  Holt,  almost  choked 
by  the  energy  of  his  own  utter- 
ances. 


CHAPTER   XIV. — AGAIN    AT   HOME. 


On  his  arrival  in  England  John 
Caldigate  went  instantly  down  to 
Folking.  He  had  come  back  quite 
fortified  in  his  resolution  of  mak- 
ing Hester  Bolton  his  wife,  if  he 
should  find  Hester  Bolton  willing, 
and  if  she  should  have  grown  at 
all  into  that  form  and  manner,  into 
those  ways  of  look,  of  speech,  and  of 
gait,  which  he  had  pictured  to  him- 
self when  thinking  of  her.  Away 
at  Nobble  the  females  by  whom  he 


had  been  surrounded  had  not  been 
attractive  to  him.  In  all  our  colo- 
nies the  women  are  beautiful ;  and 
in  the  large  towns  a  society  is  soon 
created,  of  which  the  fastidious  tra- 
veller has  very  little  ground  to  com- 
plain; but  in  the  small  distant 
bush-towns,  as  they  are  called,  the 
rougher  elements  must  predominate. 
Our  hero,  though  he  had  worn 
moleskin  trousers  and  jersey  shirts, 
and  had  worked  down  a  pit  twelve 
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hours  a-day  with  a  pickaxe,  had 
never  reconciled  himself  to  female 
roughnesses.  He  had  condescended 
to  do  so  occasionally, — telling  him- 
self that  it  was  his  destiny  to  pass 
his  life  among  snch  surroundings; 
hut  his  imagination  had  ever  heen 
at  work  with  him,  and  h*e  possessed 
a  certain  aptitude  for  romance  which 
told  him  continually  that  Hester 
Bolton  was  the  dream  of  his  life, 
and  ought  to  hecome,  if  possihle, 
the  reality ;  and  now  he  came  back 
resolved  to  attempt  the  reality, — 
unless  he  should  find  that  the  Hester 
Bolton  of  Chesterton  was  altogether 
different  from  the  Hester  Bolton  of 
his  dreams. 

The  fatted  calf  was  killed  for  him 
in  a  very  simple  but  full-hearted 
way.  There  was  no  other  guest  to 
witness  the  meeting.  "  And  here 
you  are,"  said  the  father. 

**Yes,  sir,  here  I  am; — all  that's 
left  of  me." 

**  There  is  quite  plenty,"  said  the 
father,  looking  at  the  large  propor- 
tions of  his  son.  **  It  seems  but  a 
day  or  two  siuce  yon  went ; — and 
yet  they  have  been  long  days.  I 
hardly  expected  to  see  you  again, 
John,-^-certainly  not  so  soon  as  this ; 
certainly  not  in  such  circumstances. 
If  ever  a  man  was  welcome  to  a 
house,  you  are  welcome  to  this. 
And  now, — what  do  you  mean  to 
do  with  yourself  f 

"  By  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing you  will  probably  find  a  pit 
opened  on  the  lawn,  and  I  shall  be 
down  to  the  middle,  looking  for 
gold.  Ah,  sir,  I  wish  you  could 
have  known  poor  Mick  Maggott." 

*'  If  he  would  have  made  holes 
in  ray  lawn  I  am  glad  he  did  not 
come  home  with  you."  This  was 
the  first  conversation,  but  both  the 
father  and  son  felt  that  there  was  a 
tone  about  it  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  heard  between  them. 

John  Caldigate  at  this  time  was 
so  altered  in  appearance,  that  they 


who  had  not  known  him  well  might 
possibly  have  mistaken  him.  He 
was  now  nearly  thirty,  but  certainly 
looked  older  than  his  age.  The 
squareness  of  his  brow  was  squarer, 
and  here  and  there  through  his 
dark  brown  hair  there  was  to  be 
seen  an  early  tinge  of  coming  grey  ; 
and  about  his  month  was  all  the 
decision  of  purpose  which  comes  to 
a  man  when  he  is  called  upon  to  act 
quickly  on  his  own  judgment  in 
matters  of  importance;  and  there 
was  that  look  of  self-confidence  which 
success  gives.  He  had  thriven  in 
all  that  he  had  undertaken.  In  that 
gold-finding  business  of  his  he  had 
made  no  mistakes.^  Men  who  had 
been  at  it  when  a  boy  had  tried  to 
cheat  him,  but  had  failed.  He  had 
seen  into  such  mysteries  as  the  busi- 
ness possessed  with  quick  glances, 
and  had  soon  learned  to  know  his 
way.  And  he  had  neither  gambled 
nor  drank, — which  are  the  two  rocks 
on  which  gold-miners  ^are  apt  to 
wreck  their  vessels.  All  this  gave 
him  an  air  of  power  and  self-asser- 
tion which  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  distasteful  to  an  indifferent 
acquaintance,  but  which  at  this  first 
meeting  was  very  pleasing  to  the 
father.  His  son  was  somebodv, — 
had  done  something,  that  son  of 
whom  he  had  been  so  thoroughly 
ashamed  when  the  dealings  with 
Davis  had  first  been  brought  to 
light.  He  had  kept  up  his  reading 
too ;  had  strong  opinions  of  his  own 
respecting  politics;  regarded  the 
colonies  generally  from  a  politico- 
economical  point  of  view ;  had 
ideas  on  social,  religious,  and  liter- 
ary subjects  sufficiently  alike  to  his 
father's  not  to  be  made  disaorreeable 
by  the  obstinacy  with  which  he 
maintained  them.  He  had  become 
much  darker  in  colour,  having  been, 
as  it  seemed,  bronzed  through  and 
through  by  colonial  suns  and  colo- 
nial labour.  Altocrether  ho  was  a 
son  of  whom  any  father  might  be 
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proud,  as  long  as  the  father  man- 
aged not  to  quarrel  with  him.  Mr. 
Caldigate,  who  during  the  last  four 
years  had  thought  very  much  on 
the  subject,  was  determmed  not  to 
qnarrel  with  tbis  son. 

"You  asked,  sir,  the  other  day 
what  I  meant  to  do  ?" 

"  Wbat  are  we  to  find  to  amuse 
you  ?" 

*'  As  for  amusement,  I  could  kill 
rats  as  I  used  to  do ;  or  slaughter  a 
hecatomb  of  pheasants  at  Babing- 
ton," — ^here  the  old  man  winced, 
though  the  word  hecatomb  recon- 
ciled him  a  little  to  the  disagreeable 
allusion.  **  But  it  has  come  to  me 
now  that  I  want  so  much  more  than 
amusement.  What  do  you  say  to  a 
farm  ?" 

"  On  the  estate  ?" — and  the  land- 
lord at  once  began  to  think  whether 
there  was  any  tenant  who  could  be 
induced  to  go  without  injustice. 

*'  About  three  times  as  big  as  the 
estate  if  I  could  find  it.  A  man  can 
farm  five  thousand  acres  as  well  as 
fifty,  I  take  it,  if  he  have  the  capi- 
tal. I  should  like  to  cut  a  broad 
sward,  or,  better  still,  to  roam  among 
many  herds.  I  suppose  a  man 
should  have  ten  pounds  an  acre  to 
begin  with.  The  difficulty  would 
be  in  getting  the  land."  But  all 
this  was  said  half  in  joke ;  for  he 
was  still  of  opinion  that  he  would, 
after  his  year  s  holiday,  be  forced  to 
return  for  a  time  to  New  South 
Wales.  He  had  fixed  a  price  for 
which,  up  to  a  certain  date,  he 
would  sell  his  interest  in  the  Poly- 
enka  mine.  But  the  price  was  high, 
and  he  doubted  whether  he  would 
get  it ;  and,  if  not,  then  he  must 
return. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  Folking, 
— ^not  as  yet  long  enough  to  have 
made  his  way  into  the  house  at  Ches- 
terton,— before  annoyance  arose. 
Mrs.  8hand  was  most  anxious  that 
he  should  go  to  Pollington  and 
**  tell   them    anything   about  poor 


Dick."  They  did,  in  truth,  know 
everything  about  poor  Dick;  that 
poor  Dick's  money  was  all  gone, 
and  that  poor  Dick  was  earning 
his  bread,  or  rather  his  damper, 
mutton,  and  tea,  wretchedly,  in  the 
wilderness  of  a  sheep-run  in  Queens- 
land. The  mother's  letter  was  not 
very  piteous,  did  not  contain  much 
of  complaint, — alluded  to  poor  Dick 
as  one  whose  poverty  was  almost 
natural,  but  still  it  was  very  press- 
ing. The  girls  were  so  anxious  to 
hear  all  the  details, — particularly 
Maria !  The  details  of  the  life  of  a 
drunken  sot  are  not  pleasant  tid- 
ings to  be  poured  into  a  mother's 
ear,  or  a  sister's.  And  then,  as 
they  twp  had  gone  away  equal,  and 
as  he,  John  Caldigate,  had  returned 
rich,  whereas  poor  Dick  was  a 
wretched,  menial  creature,  he  felt 
that  his  very  presence '  in  England 
would  carry  with  it  some  reproach 
against  himself.  He  had  in  truth 
been  both  loyal  and  generous  to 
Dick;  but  still, — there  was  the 
truth.  He  had  come  back  as  a 
rich  man  to  his  own  country,  while 
Dick  was  a  miserable  Queensland 
shepherd.  It  was  very  well  for 
him  to  tell  his  father  that  a  few 
glasses  of  whisky  had  made  the 
difference ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  explain  tbis  to  the  large  circle 
at  Pollington,  and  very  disagreeable 
even  to  him  to  allude  to  it  And  he 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  Maria,  with  that  closer 
confidence  of  which  full  sympathy 
is  capable.  And  yet  he  did  not 
know  how  to  refuse  to  pay  the 
visit  He  wrote  a  line  to  say  that 
as  soon  as  he  was  at  libeity  he 
would  run  up  to  Pollington,  but 
that  at  present  business  incidental 
to  his  return  made  such  a  journey 
impossible. 

But  the  letter,  or  letters,  which 
he  received  from  Babington  were 
moi*e  difficult  to  answer  even  than 
the  Shand  despatch.    There  were 
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three  of  them, — from  his  uncle, 
from  aunt  Polly,  and  from — not 
JaHa — but  Julia's  second  sister; 
whereby  it  was  signified  that  Julia's 
heart  was  much  too  heavily  laden 
to  allow  her  to  write  a  simple, 
consinly  note.  The  Babington  girls 
were  still  Babingtx>n  girls, — would 
still  romp,  row  boats;  and  play 
cricket;  but  their  condition  was 
becoming  a  care  to  their  parents. 
Here  was  this  cousin  come  back, 
unmarried,  with  gold  at  command, 
— not  only  once  again  his  father's 
heir,  but  with  means  at  command 
which  were  not  at  all  diminished 
by  the  Babington  imagination. 
After  all  that  had  passed  in  the 
linen  -  clpset,  what  escape  would 
there  be  for  him  ?  That  he  should 
come  to  Babington  would  be  a 
matter  of  course.  The  real  kind- 
ness which  had  been  shown  to  him 
there  as  a  child  would  make  it  im- 
possible that  he  shonld  refuse. 

Caldigate  did  feel  it  to  be  impos- 
sible to  refuse.  Though  aunt  Polly 
had  on  that  last  occasion  been  some- 
what hard  upon  him,  had  laid 
snares  for  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
catch  him  as  a  fowler  catches  a 
bird,  still  there  had  been  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  as  a  mother  to 
him  when  he  had  no  other  mother. 
His  uncle,  too,  had  supplied  him 
with  hunting  and  shooting  and  fish- 
ing, when  hunting  and  shooting  and 
fishing  were  the  great  joys  of  his 
life.  It  was  certainly  incumbent 
on  him  to  go  to  Babington, — prob- 
ably would  be  incumbent  on  him 
to  pay  a  prolonged  visit  there.  But 
he  certainly  would  not  marry  Julia. 
As  to  that,  his  mind  was  so  fixed 
that  even  though  he  should  have  to 
declare  his  purpose  with  some  rude- 
ness, still  \  he  would  declare  it. 
'*  My  aunt  wants  me  to  go  over  to 
Babington,"  he  said  to  his  father. 

"Of  course  she  will" 

'*  And  I  must  go  ?" 

"  You  know  best  what  your  own 


feelings  are  as  to  that.  After  you 
went,  they  made  all  manner  of  ab- 
surd accusations  against  me.  But 
I  don't  wish  to  force  a  quarrel  upon 
you  on  that  account." 

**I  should  be  sorry  to  quarrel 
with  them,  because  they  were  kind 
to  me  when  I  was  a  boy.  They 
^  are  not  very  wise." 

'*  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  such 
a  houseful  of  fools."  There  was  no 
relationship  by  blood  between  the 
Squire  of  Folking  and  the  Squire  of 
Babington;  but  they  had  married 
two  sisters,  and  therefore  Mrs.  Bab- 
ington was  aunt  Polly  to  John 
Caldigate. 

"  But  fools  may  be  very  worthy, 
sir.  I  should  say  that  a  great  many 
people  arc  fools  to  you." 

"  Not  to  me  especially,"  said  the 
squire,  almost  angrily. 

"  People  who  read  no  books  are 
always  fools  to  those  who  do  read." 

"  I  deny  it.  Our  neighbour  over 
the  water" — the  middle  wash  was 
always  called  the  water  at  Folking 
— "  never  looks  at  a  book,  as  far  as 
I  know,  and  he  is  not  a  fool.  He 
thoroughly  understands  his  own 
business.  But  your  uncle  Babing- 
ton doesn't  know  how  to  manage 
his  own  property, — and  yet  he 
knows  nothing  else.  That's  what  I 
call  being  a  fool." 

"  Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
secret,  sir." 

"  A  secret !" 

"  You  must  promise  to  keep  it." 

"Of  course  I  will  keep  it,  if  it 
ought  to  be  kept." 

**  They  want  me  to  marry  Julia." 

"  What !" 

"  My  cousin  Julia.  It's  an  old 
affair.  Perhaps  it  was  not  Davis 
only  that  made  me  run  away  five 
years  ago." 

"  Do  you  mean  they  asked  you ; 
— or  did  you  ask  her  ?" 

"  Well ;  I  did  not  ask  her.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  be  more  ex- 
plicit.    Nevertheless   it  is   expect- 
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ed ;  and  as  I  do  not  mean  to  do 
it,  you  can  see  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ficulty." 

"  I  would  not  go  near  the  place, 
John." 

"  I  must." 

"  Then  you'll  have  to  marry  her." 

"  I  won't." 

"  Tlien  there'll  be  a  quarrel." 

*'  It  may  be  so,  but  I  will  avoid 
it  if  possible.  I  must  go.  I  could 
not  stay  away  without  laying  my- 
self open  to  a  charge  of  ingratitude. 
They  were  very  kind  to  me  in  the 
old  days."  Then  the  subject  was 
dropped;  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, John  wrote  to  his  aunt  saying 
that  he  would  go  over  to  Babington 
after  his  return  from  London.  He 
was  going  to  London  on  business, 
and  would  come  back  from  London 
to  Babington  on  a  day  which  he 
named.  Then  he  resolved  that  he 
would  take  Pollington  on  his  way 
down,  knowing  that  a  disagreeable 
thing  to  be  done  is  a  lion  in  one's 
path  which  should  be  encountered 
and  conquered  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  there  was  one  visit  which  he 
must  pay  before  he  went  up  to  Lon- 
don. "  I  think  I  shall  ride  over  to- 
morrow, and  call  on  the  Boltons," 
he  said  to  his  father. 

"  Qf  course ;  yon  can  do  that  if 
you  please." 

"  He  was  a  little  rough  to  me, 
but  he  was  kind.  I  stayed  a  night 
at  his  house,  and  he  advanced  me 
the  money." 

"As for  the  money,  that  was  a 
matter  of  business.  He  had  his 
security,  and,  in  truth,  his  interest. 
He  is  an  honest  man,  and  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine.  But  perhaps  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  that  he  has  always 
been  a  little  hard  about  you." 

'*  He  didn't  approve  of  Davis," 
said  the  son,  laughing. 

"  He  is  too  prejudiced  a  man  to 
forget  Davis.'* 

**  The  more  he  thinks  of  Davis, 
the  better  he'll  think  of  me  if  I  can 


make  him  believe  that  I  am  not 
likelv  to  want  a  Davis  again." 

"  You'll  find  him  probably  at  the 
bank  about  half -past  two." 

"I  shall  go  to  the  house.  It 
wouldn't  be  civil  if  I  didn't  call  on 
Mrs.  Bolton." 

As  the  squire  was  never  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  house  at  Ches- 
terton himself,  and  as  Mrs.  Bolton 
was  a  lady  who  kept  up  none  of  the 
outward  ceremonies  of  social  life,  he 
did  not  quite  understand  this ;  but 
he  made  no  further  objection. 

On  the  following  day,  about  five 
in  the  afternoon,  he  rode  through 
the  iron  gates,  which  he  with  diffi- 
culty caused  to  be  opened  for  him, 
and  asked  for  Mrs.  Bolton.  When 
he  had  been  here  before,  the  winter 
had  commenced,  and  everything 
around  had  been  dull  and  ugly; 
but  now  it  was  July,  and  the  patch 
before  the  house  was  bright  with 
fiowers.  The  roses  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  every  morsel  of  avail- 
able soil  was  bedded  out  wilh  gera- 
niums. As  he  stood  holding  his 
horse  by  the  rein  while  he  rang  the 
bell,  a  side-door  leading  through  the 
high  brick  wall  from  the  garden, 
which  stretched  away  behind  the 
house,  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
lady  came  through  with  a  garden 
hat  on,  and  garden  gloves,  and  a 
basket  full  of  rose-leaves  in  her 
hand.  It  was  the  lady  of  whom  he 
had  never  ceased  to  think  from  the 
day  on  which  he  had  been  allowed 
just  to  touch  her  fingers,  now  five 
years  ago. 

It  was  she,  of  course,  whom  he 
had  come  to  see,  and  there  she  was 
to  be  seen.  It  was  of  her  that  he 
had  come  to  form  a  judgment, — ^to 
tell  himself  whether  she  was  or  was 
not  such  as  he  had  dreamed  her  to 
be.  He  had  not  been  so  foolishly 
romantic  as  to  have  been  unaware 
that  in  all  probability  she  might 
have  grown  up  to  be  something  very 
different  from  that  which  his  fancy 
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had  depicted.  It  might  or  it  might 
not  come  to  pass  that  that  promise 
of  loveliness, — of  loveliness  com- 
bined with  innocence  and  full  in- 
telligence,— should  be  kept.  How 
often  it  is  that  Nature  is  unkind  to 
a  girl  as  she  grows  into  womanhood, 
and  robs  the  attractive  child  of  her 
charms !  How  often  will  the  sparkle 
of  early  youth  get  itself  quenched 
utterly  by  the  dampness  and  clouds 
of  [the  opening  world  !  He  knew 
all  that, — and  knew  too  that  he  had 
only  just  seen  her,  had  barely  heard 
the  voice  which  had  sounded  so 
silvery  sweet  in  his  cars. 

But  there  she  was, — to  be  seen 
again,  to  be  heard,  if  possible,  and 
to  receive  his  judgment.  *'  Miss 
Bolton,"  he  said,  coming  down  the 
stone  steps  which  he  had  ascended, 
that  he  might  ring  the  bell,  and 
offering  her  his  hand. 

"Mr.  Caldigate!" 

"  You  remember  me,  then  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  remember  you  very 
well.  I  do  not  see  people  often 
enough  to  forget  them.  And  papa 
said  that  you  were  coming  home." 

'*  I  have  come  at  once  to  call 
upon  your  mother  and  your  father, 
— and  upon  you — I  have  to  thank 
him  for  great  kindness  to  me  before 
I  went" 

*'  Poor  mamma  is  not  quite  well," 
said  the  daughter.  ^^  She  has  head- 
aches so  often,  and  she  has  one 
now.  And  papa  has  not  come  back 
from  the  bank.  I  have  been  gar- 
dening and  am  all *'    Then  she 

stopped  and  blushed,  as  though 
ashiamed  of  herself  for  saying  so 
much. 

"  I  am  sorry  Mrs.  Bolton  is  un- 
well. I  will  not  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  leaving  a  card,  as  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  come  again  to 
thank  her  for  her  kindness  before  I 
went  on  ray  travels.  Will  you  tell 
your  father  that  I  called  T'  Then 
he  mounted  his  horse,  feeling,  as  he 
did  so,  that  he  was  throwing  away 


an  opportunity  which  kind  fortune 
had  given  him.  There  they  were 
together,  he  and  this  girl  of  whom 
he  had  dreamed ; — and  now  he  was 
leaving  her,  because  he  did  not 
know  how  to  hold  her  in  conversa- 
tion for  ten  minutes  !  But  it  was 
true,  and  he  had  to  leave  her.  He 
could  not  instantly  tell  her  how  he 
admired  her,  how  he  Ipved  her, 
how  he  had  thought  of  her,  and 
how  completely  she  had  realised  all 
his  fondest  dreams.  When  on  his 
horse,  he  turned  round,  and,  lifting 
his  hat  to  her,  took  a  last  glance. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  he 
said  to  himself.  He  had  been  sure 
that  she  would  grow  up  to  be  ex- 
actly that  which  ho  had  found 
her.  To  have  supposed  that  Nature 
could  have  been  untrue  to  such 
promises  as  had  been  made  then, 
would  have  been  to  suppose  Nature 
a  liar. 

Just  outside  the  gate  he  met  the 
old  banker,  who,  according  to  his 
daily  custom,  had  walked  back 
from  the  town,  *'Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Bolton,  "I  remember  you, — I  re- 
member you  very  well.  So  you 
found  a  lot  of  gold  ?" 

"  I  got  some." 

"  You  have  been  one  of  the  few 
fortunate,  I  hear,  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  keep  it,  and  to  make  a 
good  use  of  it.  My  compliments  to 
your  father.     Good  evenmg," 

"  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  paying  my  respects  again  to  Mrs. 
Bolton,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
not  well  enough  to  see  me,"  said 
Caldigate,  preventing  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon from  escaping  with  his 
intended  rapidity. 

"She  is  unfortunately  often  an 
invalid,  sir, — ^and  feels  therefore  that 
she  has  no  right  to  exact  from  any 
one  the  ceremony  of  morning  visits. 
Good  morning,  sir." 

But  he  cared  not  much  for  this 
coldness.  Having  found  where  the 
gold  lay  at  this  second  Ahalala, — 
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that  the  gold  was  real  sold, — he  did    able    to   make    good    his    mining 
not  doubt  but  that  ne  would   be     operations. 


CHAFTBR  ry.—AOAIN  AT  POLLINGTON. 


On  his  arrival  at  Pollington, 
all  the  Shands  welcomed  him  as 
though  he  had  been  the  successful 
son  or  successful  brother  who  had 
gone  out  from  among  them  ;  and 
spoke  of  "  Poor  Dick  "  as  being  the 
unsuccessful  son  or  unsuccessful* 
brother, — as  indeed  he  was.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  anger 
against  him,  in  that  he  had  thriven 
and  had  left  Dick  behind  him  in 
such  wretched  poverty.  There  was 
no  just  ground  for  anger,  indeed.  He 
was  well  aware  of  that  He  had 
done  his  duty  by  Dick  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  J3ut  fathers  and  mothers 
are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that 
more  should  be  done  for  their  own 
children  than  a  friend's  best  ability 
can  afford.  These  people,  however, 
were  reasonable.  "Poor  DickT' 
"  Isn't  it  sad  ?"  "  I  suppose  when 
he's  quite  far  away  in  the  bush  like 

that  he  can't  get  it," by  which 

last  miserable  shred  of  security  the 
poor  mother  allowed  herself  to  be 
in  some  degree  comforted. 

"Now  I  want  you  to  tdl  me," 
said  the  father,  when  they  were 
alone  together  on  the  first  evening, 
'*  what  is  really  his  condition?" 

"  He  was  a  shepherd  when  I  last 
heard  about  him." 

"  He  wrote  to  his  mother  by  the 
last  mail,  asking  whether  something 
cannot  be  done  for  him'.  He  was  a 
shepherd  then.  What  is  a  shep- 
herd ?" 

"A  man  who  goes  about  with 
the  sheep  all  day,  and  brings  them 
up  to  a  camp  at  night.  He  may 
probably  be  a  week  without  seeing 
a  human  being.  That  is  the  worst 
of  it" 

"  How  is  he  fed  ?" 

"  Food  is  brought  out  to  his  hut, 


— ^perhaps  once  a-week,  perhaps 
once  a-fortnight, — so  much  meat,  so 
much  flour,  so  much  tea,  and  so 
much  sugar.  And  he  has  thirty 
or  thirty -five  pounds  a-year  be- 
sides." 

"Paid  weeklv?" 

"  No  ; — perhaps  quarterly,  per- 
haps half-yearly.  He  can  do  nothing 
with  his  money  as  long  as  he  is 
there.  If  he  wants  a  pair  of  boots 
or  a  new  shirt,  they  send  it  out  to 
him  from  the  store,  and  his  em. 
ployer  charges  him  with  the  price. 
It  is  a  poor  life,  sir." 

*'  Very  poor.  Now  tell  me,  what 
can  we  do  for  him  ?" 

"  It  is  an  afiiair  of  money." 

"But  is  it  an  affair  of  money, 
Mr.  Caldigate  ?  Is  it  not  rather  an 
affair  of  drink?  He  has  had  his 
money, — more  than  his  share ;  more 
than  he  ought  to  have  had.  But 
even  though  I  were  able  to  send 
him  more,  what  good  would  it  do 
him  ?" 

This  was  a  question  very  difiicult 
to  answer.  Caldigate  had  been 
forced  to  answer  it  to  himself  in  ref- 
erence to  his  own  conduct  He  had 
sent  money  to  his  former  friend,  and 
could  without  much  damage  to  him- 
self have  sent  more.  Latterly  he 
had  been  in  that  condition  as  to 
money  in  which  a  man  thinks 
nothing  of  fifty  pounds, — that  con- 
dition which  induces  one  man  to 
shoe  his  horse  with  gold,  and  an- 
other to  chuck  his  bank-notes  about 
like  half-crowns.  The  condition  is 
altogether  opposed  to  the  regulat- 
ed prudence  of  confirmed  wealth. 
Caldigate  had  stayed  his  hand  in 
regard  to  Dick  Shand  simply  be- 
cause the  affair  had  been  one  not 
of  money  but  of  drink.     **I  sup- 
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pose  a  roan  may  be  cured  by  the 
absence  of  liquor  ?" 
"  By  the  enforced  absence  ?" 
*'  No  doubt  they  often  break  out 
again.    I  hardly  know  what  to  say, 
sir.    If  you  think  that  money  will 
do  good, — money,  that  is,  in  moder- 
ation,— ^I  will  advance  it     He  and 
I  started  together,  and  I  am  some- 
times aghast  with    myself    when  I 
tbink  of   the  small   matter  .which, 
like  the   point  on   a   railway,  sent 
me  running  rapidly  on  to  prosper- 
ity,— while  the  same  point,  turned 
wrong,  harried  him  to  ruin.    I  have 
taken  my  glass  of  grog,  too,  my  two 
glasses,-— or    perhaps    more.      But 
that  which    would    elate  him   into 
some  fary  of  action  would  not  move 
me.     It  was  something  nature  did 
for  me  rather  than  virtue.     I  am  a 
rich   man,  and   he  is  a    shepherd, 
because  something  was  put  into  my 
stomach  capable   of   digesting  bad 
brandy,  which  was  not  put  into  his.*' 
'^A  man    has    more  than    one 
chance.     When   he    found   how  it 
was    with    him,    he    should    have 
abstained.     A   man   must   pay  the 
fine  of  his  own  weakness." 

**0h  yes.  It  is  all  understood 
somewhere,  I  suppose,])  though  we 
don't  understand  it.  I  tell 'you 
what  it  is,  Dr.  Shand ; — if  you  think 
that  five  hundred  pounds  left  with 
you  can  be  of  any  assistance,  you 
can  have  it." 

But  the  doctor  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  the  money  would  do  any 
good,  and  refused  to  take  it,  at  any 
rate  for  the  present.  What  could 
he  do  with  it,  if  he  did  take  it? 
''I  fear  that  he  must  lie  upon  his 
bed  as  he  has  made  it,"  said  the 
doctor,  sorrowfully.  "  It  is  a  com- 
plaint which  money  cannot  cure, 
bat  can  always  exaggerate.  If, 
without  costing  myself  or  my 
family  a  shilling,  I  could  put  a 
thousand  pounds  into  his  hands 
to-morrow,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  ought  to  do  it^" 


"  You  will  remember  my  offer  at 
any  rate." 

The  doctor  thanked  him,  and  said 
that  he  would  remember.  So  the 
conversation  was  ended,  and  the 
doctor  went  about  the  ordinary 
occupation  of  his  life,  apparently 
without  any  settled  grief  at  his 
heart.  He  had  done  his  duty  by 
his  son,  and  that  sufficed, — or  al- 
most sufficed,  for  him. 

Then   came  the    mother's  turn. 
Could  anything  be  sent  to  the  poor 
lost  one, — to  poor  Dick?     Clothes 
ran  chieflyin  her  mind.     If  among 
them  they  could  make  up  a  dozen 
of  shirts,  would  there  be  any  assured 
means  of   getting   them    conveyed 
safely   to   Dick's  shepherd-hut  out 
in     the      Queensland     bush?       In 
answer    to    this    Caldigate   would 
fain   have   explained,  had   it  been 
possible,  that  Dick  would  not  care 
much  for  a  dozen  new  shirts, — that 
they  would    be   to    him^   even    if 
received,  almost  as  little  a  source 
of   comfort  as  would  be  a  ton  of 
Newcastle'  coals.      He    had    sunk 
below  shirts  by  the  dozen  ; — almost 
below   single   shirts,  such   as  Mrs. 
Shand  and  her  daughters  would  be 
able    to    fabricate.     Some    upper 
fiannel  garment,  and  something  in 
the  nature  of  trousers,  with  a  belt 
round    his     middle,    and    an    old 
straw-hat,  would  be  all  the  wardrobe 
required  by  him.     Men  by  dint  of 
misery  rise  above  the  need  of  super- 
fluities.    The   poor    wretch    whom 
you  see  rolling  himself,  as  it  were, 
at  the  comer  of  the  street  within 
his  old  tattered  filthy  coat,  trying  to 
extract  something  more  of  life  and 
warmth  out  of  the  last  glass  of  gin 
which  he  has  swallowed,  is  by  no 
means  discomposed  because  he  has 
no  clean  linen  for  the  morrow.     All 
this  Caldigate  understood  thorough- 
ly;— but  there  was  a  difficulty  iti 
explaining  it  to  Dick  Shand's  mother. 
"I  think    there   would    be    some 
trouble  about  the  address,"  he  said. 
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"Bat  you  raust  know  so  many 
people  out  there." 

'*  I  have  never  been  in  Queens- 
land myself,  and  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  sqiiattera.  But  that  is 
not  all,  Mrs.  Shand." 

*' What  else?  You  can  tell  me. 
Of  course  I  know  what  it  is  that 
he  has  come  to.  I  don't  blind  ray- 
self  to  it,  Mr.  Caldigate,  even 
though  I  am  his  mother.  But  I 
am  his  mother;  and  if  I  could 
comfort  him,  just  a  little " 

^  Clothes  are  not  what  he  wants ; 
— of  clothes  he  can  get  what  is 
necessary,  poor'as  he  is." 

"  What  is  it  he  wants  most  ?" 

"  Somebody  to  speak  to  ; — some 
one  to  be  kind  to  him." 

"  My  poor  boy  !" 

*^  As  he  has  fallen  to  what  he  is 
now,  so  can  he  rise  again  if  he  can 
find  courage  to  give  his  mind  to  it. 
I  think  that  if  you  write  to  him 
and  tell  him  so,  that  will  be  bet- 
ter than  sending  him  shirts.  The 
doctor  has  been^talking  to  me  abont 
money  for  him." 

"  But,  Mr.  Caldigate,  he  couldn't 
drink  the  shirts  out  there  in  the 
bush.  Here,  where  there  is  a  pawn- 
broker at  all  the  corners,  they  drink 
everything." 

He  had  promised  to  stay  two 
days  at  Pollington,  and  was  of 
course  aware  of  the  dangers  among 
which  he  walked.  Maria  had  been 
by  no  means  the  first  to  welcome 
him.  All  the  other  girls  had  pre- 
sented themselves  before  her.  And 
when  at  last  she  did  come  forward 
she  was  very  shy.  The  eldest 
daughter  had  married  her  clergy- 
man though  he  was  still  only  a 
curate ;  and  the  second  had  been 
equally  successful  with  Lieutenant 
Postlethwaite,  though  the  lieuten- 
ant had  been  obliged  in  consequence 
to  leave  the  army  and  to  earn  his 
bread  by  becoming  agent  to  a  soap- 
making  company.  Maria  Shnnd 
was  still  Maria  Shand ;  and  was  it 


not  too  probable  that  she  had  re- 
mained so  for  the  sake  of  that 
companion  who  had  gone  away  with 
her  darling  brother  Dick  ?  "  Maria 
has  been  thinking  so  much  about 
your  coming,"  said  the  youngest, — 
not  the  girl  who  had  been  impe  •  • 
nent  and  ill-behaved  before,  for  she 
had  since  become  a  grown-up  Miss 
Shand,  and  had  a  young  attorney  of 
her  own  on  hand,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  the  one  of  the  family  most 
likely  to  carry  her  pigs  to  a  good 
market, — but  the  youngest  of  them 
all  who  had  been  no  more  than  a 
child  when  he  had  been  at  Polling- 
ton  before.  "  I  hope  she  is  at  home," 
said  Caldigate.  **  At  home !  Of 
course  she's  at  home.  She  wouldn't 
be  away  when  you're  coming  !" 

The  Shands  were  demonstrative, 
always  ; — and  never  hypocritical. 
Here  it  was ;  told  at  once — the  whole 
story.  He  was  to  atone  for  having 
left  Dick  in  the  lurch  by  marrying 
Maria.  There  did  seem  to  him  to 
be  a  certain  amount  of  justice  in 
the  idea ;  but  then,  unfortunate- 
ly, it  could  not  be  carried  out.  If 
there  were  nothing  else  against 
it  but  the  existence  of  the  young 
lady  at  Chesterton,  that  alone  would 
have  been  sufliicient.  And  then, 
though  Maria  Shand  was  very 
well,  though,  no  doubt,  she  would 
make  a  true  and  loving  wife  to 
any  husband,  though  there  had 
been  a  pretty  touch  of  feeling  about 
the  Thomson's  *  Seasons,'  t-  still, 
still,  she  was  not  all  that  he  fancied 
that  a  wife  should  be.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  give  £600  for  Dick ; 
but  after  that  he  thought  that  he 
would  have  done  enough.  At  any 
rate  he  could  not  marry  Maria,  and 
so  he  must  say  plainly  if  called  upon 
to  declare  himself  in  the  matter. 
This  made  him  sore  at  heart,  be- 
cause he  liked  the  Shands  and  liked 
Maria ; — but  it  must  be  so  !  There 
was  an  easiness  about  the  family  gen- 
erally which  enabled  him  to  hope 
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that  the  difficulty  would  be  light 
It  would  be  as  nothiDg  compared 
with  that  coining  scene  between 
hinaself  and  aunt  Polly,  perhaps 
between  himself  and  his  uncle  Bab- 
ington,  or  perhaps, — worse  again, — 
between  himself  and  Julia  I 

When  he  found  himself  alone 
with  Maria  in  the  drawing-room  on 
the  following  morning,  he  almost 
thought  that  it  must  have  been 
arranged  by  the  family.  "  Doesn't 
it  seem  almost  no  time  since  you 
went  away  ?"  said  the  young  lady. 

•*  It  has  gone  quietly ; — but  a 
great  deal  has  been  done.'' 

"  I  suppose  so.     Poor  Dick !" 

"Yes,  indeed!  Poor  fellow!  We 
can  only  hope  about  Dick.  I  have 
been  speaking  to  your  father  about 
him." 

'*  Of  course  we  all  know  that  you 
did  your  very  best  for  him.  He 
has  said  so  himself  when  he  has 
written.  But  you ; — you  have  been 
fortunate." 

"Yes,  I  have  done  very  well. 
There  is  so  much  chance  at  it  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of." 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  a  great  deal ; — 
cleverness,  and  steadiness,  and  cour- 
age, and  all  that.  We  were  delight- 
ed to  hear  it,  though  poor  Dick  could 
not  share  it  with  you.  You  have 
made  an  immense  fortune." 

"  Oh  dear  no, — not  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get  over  the  little  diflS- 
culties  which  I  left  behind  me  when 
I  went  away,%nd  have  got  some- 
thing in  hand  to  live  upon." 

"And  now r ' 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  go  back  again," 
sjud  Caldigate,  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference. 

"  Go  back  again !"  said  Maria, 
wha  had  not  imagined  this.  But 
still  a  man  going  back  to  Austi'alia 
might  take  a  wife  with  him.  She 
would  not  object  to  the  voyage. 
Her  remembrance  of  the  evening  on 
which  she  had  crept  down  and  put 
the  little  book  into  his  valise  was  so 


strong  that  she  felt  herself  to  be 
justified  in  being  in  love  with  him. 
"  But  not  for  always  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ; — but  just  to  wind 
up  afiairs." 

It  would  be  no  more  than  a  plea- 
sant wedding  tour, — and,  perhaps, 
she  could  do  something  for  poor 
Dick.  At  any  rate  she  could  take 
the  shirts  so  far  on  their  destination. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Caldigate,  how  well  I 
remember  that  last  night!" 

"So,  indeed,  do  I,  —  and  the 
book."  The  hardship  upon  the 
moth  is  that  though  he  has  al- 
ready scorched  himself  terribly  in 
the  flame,  and  burned  up  all  the 
tender  fibre  of  his  wings,  yet  he 
can't  help  returning  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  candle  till  his  whole 
body  has  become  a  wretched  cinder. 
Why  should  he  have  been  the  first 
to  speak  of  the  book  ? 

Of  course  she  blushed,  and  of 
course  she  stammered.  But  in  spite 
of  her  stammering  she  could  say  a 
word.  "  I  daresay  you  never  looked 
at  it" 

"  Indeed  1  did, — very  often.  Once 
when  Dick  saw  it  in  my  hands  he 
wanted  to  take  it  away  from  me." 

**PoorDickI" 

"  But  I  have  never  parted  with 
it  for  an  hour !" 

"  Where  is  it  now  ?"  she  asked. 

"Here,"  said  Caldigate,  pulling 
it  out  of  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat  It  mijjht  have  been  better  for 
him  to  say  that  he  had  lent  the 
book  to  another  young  lady,  and 
that  she  had  never  returned  it. 
Thus  there  might  have  been  an 
end  of  tltis  little  trouble  at  once. 
But  when  the  volume  appeared,  just 
as  though  it  had  been  kept  close 
to  his  heart  during  all  these  four 
years,  of  course  the  lady  was  en- 
titled to  hope.  He  had  never 
opened  the  book  since  that  morn- 
ing in  his  cabin,  not  caring  for  the 
academic  beauties  of  Tnomson's 
^Seasons;' — had    never  looked   at 
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well  that  he  had  kissed  the  young 
lady  on  that  evening  four  years  ago. 

"  Oh  no.  I  have  no  complaint 
to  make.  My  poor  child !  It  is  a 
pity.  But  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say.     It  must  be  so,  then  ?" 

'*  I  am  the  least  settled  man  in 
all  the  world,  Mrs.  Shand." 

"  But  at  some  future  time  ?" 

"  I  fear  not.  My  mind  is  intent 
on  other  things."  So  it  was ; — in- 
tent on  Hester  Bolton  1  But  the 
statement,  as  he  made  it,  was  cer- 
tainly false,  for  it  was  intended  to 
deceive.  Mrs.  Shand  shook  hands 
with  him  kindly,  however,  as  she 
sent  |him  away  to  bed,  telling  hira 
that  breakfast  should  be  ready  for 
him  at  eight  the  next  morning. 

His  train  left  Pollington  at  nine, 
and  at  eight  the  doctor  with  all  his 
family  were  there  to  greet  hira  at 
the  breakfast-table, — with  all  the 
family  except  Maria.  The  mother,  in 
the  most  natural  tone  in  the  world, 


said  that  poor  Maria  had  a  head- 
ache and  could  not  come  down. 
They  filled  his  plate  with  eggs  and 
bacon  and  toast,  and  were  as  good  to 
him  as  though  he  had  blighted  no 
hopes  and  broken  no  heart.  He 
whispered  one  word  at  going  to  the 
doctor.  **Pray  remember  that 
whenever  you  think  the  money  can 
be  of  use,  it  is  there.  I  consider  that 
I  owe  him  quite  as  much  as  that/' 
The  father  grasped  his  hand,*  and  all 
of  them  blessed  him  as  he  left  them. 
He  was  divided,  as  he  went, 
between  two  courses  of  internal 
argument.  He  would  first  de- 
clare to  himself  that  he  had  done 
nothing  wrong, — hid  certainly  in- 
tended no  wrong ;  and  then  would 
be  inwardly  grieved  at  the  injury 
he  had  done  to  one  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  him  !  But  if  there  was 
such  sorrow  to  him  coming  away 
from  Pollington,  what  would  he 
have  to  suffer  at  Babington  ? 


CHAPTER   XVL — AGAIN   AT   BABINGTON. 


The  affiiir  of  JulialBabington  had 
been  made  to  him  in  set  terms,  and 
had,  if  not  accepted,  not  been  at 
once  refused.  No  doubt  this  had 
occurred  four  years  ago,  and,  if 
either  of  them  had  married  since, 
they  would  have  met  each  other 
without  an  unpleasant  reminiscence. 
But  they  had  not  done  so,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  original 
proposition  should  not  hold  good. 
After  escaping  from  Babington  he 
had,  indeed,  given  various  reasons 
why  such  a  marriage  was  impossible. 
He  had  sold  his  inheritance.  He 
was  a  ruined  man.  He  was  going 
out  to  Australia  as  a  simple  miner. 
It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to 
state  all  this,  and  it  became  at  once 
evident  that  he  was  below  the 
notice  of  Julia  Babington.  But 
everything  had  been  altered  since 
that.     He  had  regained  his  inherit- 
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ance,  he  had  come  .back  a  rich  man, 
and  he  was  more  than  ever  indebted 
to  the  family  because  of  the  violent 
fight  they  had  m'ade  on  his  behalf, 
just  as  he  was  going.  As  he  jour- 
neyed to  Babington  all  this  was 
clear  to  him ;  and  it  was  clear  to  him 
also  that,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
the  house,  he  must  put  on  an  air  of 
settled  purpose,  he  must  gird  up 
his  loins  seriously, — he  must  let  it 
be  understood  that  he  was  not  as 
he  used  to  be,  ready  for  worldly 
lectures  from  his  aunt,  or  for  romp- 
ing with  his  female  cousins,  or  for 
rats,  or  rabbits,  or  partridges,  with 
the  male  members  of  the  family. 
The  cares  of  the  world  must  be 
seen  to  sit  heavy  on  him,  and  at 
the  very  first  mention  of  a  British 
wife  he  must  declare  himself  to  be 
wedded  to  Polyeuka. 

At   Babington    he   was  received 
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-with  many  fatted  calves.  The 
whole  familv  were  there  to  welcome 
him,  ppringing  out  upon  him  and 
dragging  him  out  of  the  dy  as  soon 
as  he  had  entered  the  park  gates. 
Aunt  Polly  almost  fainted  as  she 
was  embracing  him  under  an  oak- 
tree  ;  and  tears,  real  tears,  ran  down 
the  squire^s  face  as  he  shook  both 
his  nephew's  hands  at  once.  "  By 
George,"  said  the  Babington  heir, 
"  you're  the  luckiest  fellow  I  ever 
he%rd  of  I  We  all  thought  Folking 
was  gone  for  good."  As  thouffh 
the  possession  of  Folking  were  the 
summit  of  human  bliss  !  Caldigate 
with  all  the  girls  around  him  could 
not  remonstrate  with  words,  but 
his  spirit  did  remonstrate.  "  Oh, 
John,  we  are  so  very,  very,  very, 
very  glad  ip  have  you  back  again," 
said  Julia,  sobbing  and  laughing  at 
the  same  time,  fie  had  kissed  them 
all  of  course,  and  now  Jnlia  was 
close  to  his  elbow  as  he  walked  up 
to  the  house. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  there  was 
hardly  opportunity  for  that  deport- 
ment which  he  meant  to  exercise. 
When  fatted  calves  are  being  killed 
for  you  by  the  dozen,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  repudiate  the  good- 
nature of  the  slaughterers.  Little 
efforts  he  did  make  even  before  he 
got  to  the  house.  "  I  hardly  know 
how  I  stand  just  yet,"  he  had  said, 
in  answer  to  his  uncle's  congratula- 
tions as  to  his  wealth.  '^  I  must  go 
out  again." 

"Lack  to  Australia?"  asked  his 
aunt. 

"  I  fear  so.  It  is  a  kind  of  busi- 
ness,— gold- mining, — in  which  it  is 
very  hard  for  a  man  to  know  what 
he's  worth.  A  claim  that  has  been 
giving  you  a  thousand  pounds  net 
every  month  for  two  years  past, 
comes  all  of  a  sudden  a  great  deal 
worse  than  valueless.  You  can't 
give  it  up,  and  you  have  to  throw 
back  your  thousands  in  profitless 
work." 


"I  wouldn't  do  that,"  said  the 
squire. 

"  I'd  stick  to  what  I'd  got,"  said 
the  Babington  heir. 

"  It  is  a  very  difficult  business," 
said  Caldigate,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  deportment,  and  an  as- 
sumed look  of  age, — as  though  the 
cares  of  gold-seeking  had  made  him 
indifferent  to  all  the  lighter  joys  of 
existence. 

"  But  you  mean  to  live  at  Folk- 
ing ?"  asked  aunt  Polly. 

"  I  should  think  probably  not 
But  a  man  situated  as  I  am,  never 
can  say  where  he  means  to  live." 

"  But  you  are  to  have  Folking  ?" 
whispered  the  squire, — whisper^d 
it  so  that  all  the  party  hoard  the 
words; — whispering  not  from  reti- 
cence but  excitement. 

"That's  the  idea  at  present,"  said 
the  Folking  heir.  *'But  Polyeuka 
is  so  much  more  to  me  than  Folk- 
ing! A  gold-mine  with  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
plant  about  it,  aunt  Polly,  .is  an 
imperious  mistress."  In  all  this 
our  hero  was  calumniating  himself. 
Polyeuka  and  the  plant  he  was 
willing  to  abandon  on  very  moder- 
ate terms,  and  had  arranged  to 
wipe  his  hands  of  the  whole  con- 
cern if  those  moderate  tenns  were 
accepted.  But  cousin  Julia  and 
aunt  Polly  were  generals  against 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  assume 
whatever  weapons  might  come  to 
his  hand. 

He  had  arranged  to  stay  a  week 
at  Babington.  He  had  considered 
it  all  very  deeply,  and  had  felt  that 
as  two  days  was  the  least  fraction 
of  time  which  he  could  with  pro- 
priety devote  to  the  Shands,  so 
must  he  give  at  least  a  week  to 
Babington.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  necessity  for  any  immediate  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  ladies. 
The  whole  week  might  probably 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  without 
absolute  violence,  had  he  not  shown 
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by  varioas  ways  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  make  many  visits  to  the 
old  haunts  of  his  childhood  before 
his  return  to  Australia.  When  he 
said  that  he  should  not  hunt  in  the 
coming  winter ;  that  he  feared  his 
hand  was  out  for  shooting ;  that  he 
bad  an  idea  of  travelling  on  the 
Continent  during  the  autumn ;  and 
that  there  was  no  knowing  when 
he  might  be  summoned  back  to 
Polyeuka, — of  course  there  came 
across  aunt  Polly's  mind  an  idea 
that  he  meant  to  give  them  the 
slip  again.  On  the  former  occasion 
he  had  behaved  badly.  This  was 
their  opinion.  But,  as  it  had  turned 
oat,  his  circumstances  at  the  moment 
had  been  such  as  to  make  his 
conduct  pardonable.  He  had  been 
harassed  by  the  importunities  both 
of  his  father  and  of  Davis;  and 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
should  bave  run  away  from  his 
affianced  bride,  was  almost  excus- 
able.    But  now !     It  was  veiy 

different  now.     Something  must  be 
settled  now.     It  was  very  well  to 
talk  about  Polyeuka.     A  man  who 
has    engaged   himself  in    business 
must,  no  doubt,  attend  to  it.     But 
married  men  can  attend  to  business 
quite  as  well  as  single.   There  could 
be  no  reason  why  the  previous  en- 
gagement should  not  be  consolidated 
and  made  a  family  afiair.   There  was 
felt  to  be  something  almost  approach- 
ing to  resistance  in  what  he  had  said 
and  done  already.     Therefore  aunt 
Polly   flew    to    her  weapons,    and 
summoned  Julia  also  to   take   up 
arms.     He  must  be  bound  at  once 
with  chains,    but   the  chains  were 
made  as  soft  as  love  and   flattery 
could  make  them.     Aunt  Polly  was 
almost  angry, — was  prepared  to  be 
very  angry ; — but  not  the  less  did 
she  go  on  killing  fatted  calves. 

There  were  archery  meetings  at 
this  time  through  the  country,  the 
period  of  the  year  being  unfitted 
for  other  sports.     It  seemed  to  Cal- 


digate  as  though  all  the  bows  and 
all  the  aiTows  had  been  kept  spe- 
cially for  him, — as  though  he  was 
the  great  toxophilite  of  the  age, — 
whereas  no  man  could  have  cared 
less  for  the  amusement  than  he. 
He  was  carried  here  and  was  carried 
there;  and  then  there  was  a  great 
gathering  in  their  own  park  at 
home.  But  it  always  came  to  pass 
that  he  and  Julia  were  shooting 
together, — as  though  it  were  neces- 
sary that  she  should  teach  him, — 
that  she  should  make  up  by  her 
dexterity  for  what  was  lost  by  his 
awkwardness, — that  she  by  her 
peculiar  sweetness  should  reconcile 
him  to  his  new  employment  Be- 
fore the  week  was  over,  there  was 
a  feeling  among  all  the  dependants 
of  Babington,  and  amoyg  many  of 
the  neighbours,  that  everything 
was  settled,  and  that  Miss  Julia 
was  to  be  the  new  mistress  of  Folk- 
ing. 

Caldigate  knew  that  it  was  so,  and 
was  in  tnith  unhappy  on  behalf  of  his 
cousin.  He  perceived  the  growth  of 
the  feeling  from  day  to  day.  He 
could  not  say  that  he  would  not  go 
to  the  meetings,  all  of  which  had 
been  arranged  beforehand.  Nor 
could  he  refuse  to  stand  up  beside 
his  cousin  Julia  and  shoot  his  arrows 
directly  after  she  had  shot  hers. 
Nor  could  he  refrain  from  acknow- 
ledging that  though  she  was  awk- 
ward in  a  drawing-room,  she  was  a 
buxom  young  woman  i  dressed  in 
green  with  a  feather  in  her  hat  and 
a  bow  in  her  hand.  Then  she 
could  always  shoot  her  arrows 
straight  into  the  bull's-eye.  But 
he  was  well  aware  that  the  new 
hat  had  been  bought  specially  for 
him,  and  that  the  sharpest  arrow 
from  her  quiver  was  intended  to 
be  lodged  in  his  heart.  He  was 
determined  that  any  such  shooting 
as  that  must  be  unsuccessful. 

"Has  he    said    anything?"   the- 
mother  asked  the  daughter.     "  Not 
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a  word."  This  occurred  on  the 
Sunday  night.  He  had  reached 
Babington  on  the  previous  Tuesday, 
and  was  to  go  to  Folking  on  next 
Tuesday.  *'Not  a  word."  The 
reply  was  made  in  a  tone  almost 
of  anger.  Julia  did  believe  that 
her  cousin  had  been  eng^ed  to 
her,  and  that  she  actually  had  a 
right  to  him,  now  that  he  had  come 
back,  no  longer  ruined. 

"  Some  men  never  do,"  said  aunt 
Polly,  not  wishing  to  encourage  her 
daughter's  anger  just  at  present. 
"Some  men  are  never  left  alone 
with  a  girl  for  half  a  mo«nent,  but 
what  tiiey  are  talking  stuff  and 
nonsense.  Others  never  seem  to 
think  about  it  in  the  least.  But 
whether  it's  the  one  or  whether 
it's  the  othy,  it  makes  no  difference 
afterwards.  He  never  had  much 
talk  of  that  kind.  I'll  just  say  a 
word  to  him,  Julia." 

The  saying  of  the  word  was  put 
off  till  li(te  on  Sunday  evening. 
Sunday  was  rather  a  trying  day  at 
Babington.  If  hunting,  snooting, 
fishing,  croquet,  lawn-billiards,  bow 
and  arrows,  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock, with  every  other  game,  as 
games  com^  up  and  go,  constitute 
a  worldly  kind  of  life,  the  Babing- 
tons  were  worldly.  There  surely 
never  was  a  family  in  which  any 
kind  of  work  was  so  wholly  out  of 
the  question,  and  every  amusement 
80  much  a  matter  of  course.  But 
if  worldliness  and  religion  are  terms 
opposed  to  each  other,  then  they 
were  not  worldly.  There  were  al- 
ways prayers  for  the  whole  house- 
hold morning  and  evening.  There 
were  two  services  on  Sunday,  at 
the  first  of  which  the  males,  and  at 
both  of  which  the  females,  were  ex- 
pected to  attend.  But  the  great 
struggle  came  after  dinner  at  nine 
o'clock,  when  aunt  Polly  always 
read  a  sermon  out  loud  to  the  as- 
sembled household.  Aunt  Polly 
iiad  a  certain   power  of  her  own. 


and  no  one  dared  to  be  absent  ex- 
cept the  single  servant  who  was 
left  in  the  kitchen  to  look  after 
the  fire. 

The  squire  himself  was  always 
there,  but  a  peculiar  chair  was 
placed  for  him  supposed  to  be  in- 
visible to  the  reader,  in  which  he 
slept  during  the  whole  time,  subject 
to  correction  from  a  neighbouring 
daughter  in  the  event  of  his  snor- 
ing. An  extra  bottle  of  port  after 
dinner  was  another  Sunday  observ- 
ance which  added  to  the  irritability 
of  the  occasion, — so  that  the  squire, 
when  the  reading  and  prayers  were 
over,  would  generally  be  very  cross, 
and  would  take  himself  up  to  bed 
almost  without  a  word,  and  the 
brothers  would  rush  away  almost 
with  indecent  haste  to  their  smok- 
ing. As  the  novels  had  all  been 
put  away  into  a  cupboard,  and  the 
good  books  which  were  kept  for 
the  purpose  strewed  about  in  place 
of  them,  and  as  knitting,  and  even 
music,  were  tabooed,  the  girls,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do,  would  also  go 
away  at  an  early  hour. 

**  John,  would  you  mind  staying 
a  few  moments  with  me  ?"  said  aunt 
Polly,  in  her  softest  voice,  when 
Caldigate  was  hurrying  after  his 
male  cousins.  He  knew  that  the 
hour  had  come,  and  he  girded  up 
his  loins. 

"Come  nearer,  John,"  she  said, 
— and  he  came  nearer,  so  that  she 
could  put  her  hand  upon  his.  **Do 
you  remember,  John,  when  you  and 
]  and  Julia  were  together  in  that 
little  room  up-stairs?"  There  was 
so  much  pathos  in  her  voice,  she 
did  her  acting  so  well,  that  his  re- 
spect for  her  was  greatly  augmented, 
— as  was  also  his  fear.  "She  re- 
members it  very  well." 

"  Of  course  I  remember  it,  aunt 
Polly.  It's  one  of  those  things 
that  a  man  doesn't  forget." 

"A  man  ought  not  to  forget  such 
a  scene  as  that,"  she  said,  shaking 
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her  head.  "  A  man  would  be  very 
hard  of  heart  if  he  could  forget  it." 
Now  must  be  the  moment  for 
his  exertion !  She  had  spoken  so 
plainly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  her 
meaning,  and  she  was  pausing  for 
an  answer;  yet  he  hesitated, — not 
in  his  purpose,  but  doubting  as  to 
his  own  manner  of  declaring  it. 
He  must  be  very  decided.  Upon 
that  he  was  resolved.  He  would 
be  decided,  though  they  should 
drag  hira  in  pieces  with  wild  horses 
for  it  afterwards.  But  he  would  fain 
be  gentle  with  his  aunt  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, and,  if  possible,  affectionate 
also  to  his  cousin.  "  My  dear  aunt 
Polly,  it  won't  do ;  I'm  not  going 
to  be  caught,  and  so  you  may  as 
well  give  it  over."  That  was  what 
he  wished  her  to  understand ; — but 
he  would  not  say  it  in  such  laur 
guage.  Much  was  due  to  her, 
though  she  was  struggling  to  catch 
him  in  a  trap.  "  When  I  had  made 
such  a  fool  of  myself  before  I  went 
— about  money,"  he  said,  "I  thought 
that  was  all  over." 

**  But  you  have  made  anything 
but  a  fool  of  yourself  since,"  she 
replied  triumphantly  ;  "  you  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  like  a  man, 
and  have  made  your  fortune,  and 
have  so  returned  that  everybody  is 
proud  of  you.  Now  you  can  take 
a  wife  to  yourself,  and  settle  down, 
and  be  a  happy  good  man." 

It  was  exactly  his  view  of  life  ; — 
only  there  was  a  difference  about 
the  wife  to  be  taken.  He  certainly 
had  never  said  a  word  to  his  cousin 
which  could  justify  this  attack  upon 
him.  The  girl  had  been  brought 
to  hira  in  a  cupboard,  and  he  had 
been  told  that  he  was  to  marry 
her  !  And  that  when  he  had  been 
vounff  and  drowned  with  diffi- 
culties.  How  is  a  man  ever  to 
escape  if  he  must  submit  under 
such  circumstances  as  these  ?  "  My 
dear  aunt  Polly,  I  had  better  tell 
you  at  once  that  I  cannot  marry  my 


cousin  Julia,"  Those  were  the 
words  which  h  did  speak,  and  as 
he  spoke  there  was  a  look  about  his 
eyes  and  his  mouth  which  ought  to 
have  made  her  know  that  there  was 
no  hope.  Nevertheless  his  heart 
was  tender,  and  he  would  have 
shown  his  tenderness  could  he  have 
done  so  without  danger. 

**  And  why  not  ?    John  Caldigate, 
is  this  you  that  I  heaii" 
"  Why  should  I  ?" 
**  Because  you  promised  it." 
"  I  never  did,  aunt  Polly." 
"  And  because  she  loves  you." 

"  Even  if  it  were  so !     But, 

indeed,  indeed,  I  never  even  sug- 
gested it, — never  thought  of  it.  I 
am  very  fond  of  my  cousin,  very 
fond  of  all  my  cousins.  "J'But  mar- 
riage is  a  difievent  thing.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  cousins  had 
better  not  marry." 

"  You  should  have  said  that  be- 
fore. But  it  is  nonsense.  Cousins 
marry  every  day.  There  is  nothing 
about  it  either  in  the  Bible  or  the 
prayer-book.     She  will  die." 

Aunt  Polly  said  this  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  made  it  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  she  should  not  have  been 
educated  for  Drury  Lane.  But  as 
she  said  it,  he  could  not  avoid 
thinking  of  Julia's  large  ankles, 
and  red  cheeks,  and  of  the  new 
green  hat  and  feather.  A  girl  with 
large  ankles  is,  one  may  suppose,  as 
liable  to  die  for  love  as  though  she 
were  as  fine  about  her  feet  as  a 
thorough-bred  filly ;  and  there  is 
surely  no  reason  why  a  true  heart 
and  a  pair  of  cherry  checks  should 
not  go  together.  But  our  imagin- 
ation has  created  ideas  in  such 
matters  so  fixed,  that  it  is  useless 
to  contend  against  them.  In  our 
endeavours  to  produce  effects,  these 
ideas  should  be  remembered  and 
obeyed.  "  I  hope  not  on  that  ac- 
count," said  Caldigate;  and  as  he 
uttered  the  words  some  slightest 
suspicion  of  a  smile  crossed  his  face. 
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Then  aunt  PoUv  blazed  forth  in 
wrath.  "  And  at  such  a  moment 
as  this  you  can  laugli  !*' 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not  laugh  ; — I  am 
very  far  from  laughing,  aunt  Polly." 

**  Because  I  am  anxious  for  my 
child,  my  child  whom  you  have 
deceived,  you  make  yourself  merry 
with  me!" 

"  I  am  not  merry.  I  am  miser- 
ably \inhappy  because  of  all  this. 
But  I  cannot  admit  that  I  have 
deceived  my  cousin.  All  that  was 
settled,  I  thought,  when  I  went 
away.  But  coming  back  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  of  four  such  long 
years,  with  very  different  ideas  of 
life " 

"  What  ideas  ?" 

"Well, — at  any  rate,  with  ideas 
of  having  my  own  way, — I  cannot 
submit  myself  to  this  plan  of  yours, 
which,  though  it  would  have  given 
me  so  much- 
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**  It  would  give  you  everything, 
sir." 

"Granted!  But  I  cannot  take 
everything.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
better  that  we  should  understand 
each  other,  so  that  my  cousin,  for 
whom  I  have  the  most  sincere  re- 
gard, should  not  be  annoyed." 

"  Much  you  care  1" 

'*WhatshallIsay?" 

"It  signifies  nothing  what  you 
say.  You  are  a  false  man.  You  have 
inveigled  your  cousin^s  affections, 
and  now  you  say  that  you  can  do 
nothing  for  her.     This  comes  from 


the  sort  of  society  you  have  kept  out 
at  Botany  Bay  !  I  suppose  a  man's 
word  there  is  worth  nothing,  and  that 
the  women  are  of  such  a  kind  they 
don't  mind  it.  It  is  not  the  way 
with  gentlemen  here  in  England." 
Then  she  stalked  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  him  either  to  go  to  bed,  or 
join  the  smokers,  or  to  sit  still  and 
repent  at.  his  leisure,  as  he  might 
please.  His  mind,  however,  was 
chiefly  occupied  for  the  next  half- 
hour  with  regrets  at  the  trouble  and 
sorrow  he  had  occasioned. 

On  the  next  morning  aunt  Polly 
gave  him  his  tea  at  breakfast  with  a 
sternly  forbidding  look, — and  Julia 
was  as  cherry-cheeked  as  ever, 
though  very  silent.  The  killing  of 
calves  was  over,  and  he  was  left  to 
do  what  he  pleased  during  the 
;whole  day.  One  spark  of  comfort 
came  to  him.  "John,  my  boy," 
said  his  uncle  in  a  whisper, 
"  what's  the  matter  between  you  and 
Madam  ?"  Mr.  Babington  would 
sometimes  call  his  wife  Madam 
when  he  was  half  inclined  to  langh 
at  her.  Caldigate  of  course  de- 
clared that  there  was  nothing  wrong. 
The  squire  shook  his  head  and 
went  away.  But  from  this  it  ap- 
peared to  Caldigate  that  the  young 
lady's  father  was  not  one  of  the 
conspirators, — ^by  asccrtaininor  which 
his  mind  was  somewhat  relieved. 
On  the  next  morning  the  fly  came 
for  him,  and  he  went  away  without 
any  kisses. 
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APPLES:    A  COMEDY. 

It  is  spring-time  in  Homey  and  one  of-tlie  first  hot  days.  In  the  veiled 
light  of  his  studio  Claud  Huntley  is  painting  Lady  Roed ale's  />/c- 
ture.     He  likes  to  talk  as  he  works. 


Claud.  Then  why  did  you  offer 
to  sit  to  me  ? 

Ladg  Roedale.  Why?  Why? 
It's  too  hot  to  give  reasons.  Per- 
haps because  your  studio  is  the  cool- 
est place  in  Eome.  Or  shall  I 
merely  say  that  I  sit  to  you  because 
I  choose? 

C,  That's  better.  You  always  did 
what  you  wished.  And  now  you  are 
free.     You  delight  in  yonr  liberty. 

Lady  R.  "Delight"  is  a  strong 
word.  It  is  suggestive  of  violent 
emotion.     I  detest  violence. 

C.  You  say  with  Hamlet,  "  Man 
delights  me  not" 

Lady  R.  I  say  nothing  with  Ham- 
let. Heaven  4etend  me  from  such 
presumption !  and  besides,  Hamlet 
was  a  bore,  and  thought  too  much 
of  himself. 

C.  Heaven  defend  you  from  pre- 
sumption I  But  any  way  you  agree. 
You  don't  like  man,  and  you  do 
like  liberty  ? 

Lady  M.  I  prefer  liberty  of  the 
two.  A  widow  can  do  what  she 
pleases,  and,  and  this  is  far  better, 
she  need  not  do  anything  which 
bores  her. 

C.  Ah,  there  you  are  wrong. 
Your  liberty  is  a  sham.  You  are 
bound  by  a  thousand  silk  threads 
of  society.  Your  conduct  is  modi- 
fied by  the  criticism  of  a  dozen  tea- 
tables.  Trippet  takes  your  cup,  and 
sees  that  your  eyes  are  red.  By  the 
way  they  are  red 

Lady  R.  Thank  you.  If  I  am 
looking  frightful,  I  had  better  finish 
this  sitting. 

C.  Your  eyes  are  red:  off  runs 
Trippet  with  the  news.  Lady  Roe- 
dale  has  been  crying.  Why  ?   Why  I 


of  course  because  the  Marchese  has 
left  Rome — says  Trippet. 

Lady  R.  Does  he?  Trippet  is 
odious,  and  so  is  the  Marchese,  a 
Narcissus  stuffed  and  dyed,  who  has 
been  in  love  with  himself  for  seventy 
years.  You  are  all  insufferable,  all 
you  men. 

C.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Lady  R.  Oh,  don't.  If  you 
were  not  so  delightfully  rude,  I 
should  go  to  sleep.  I  used  to  have 
a  snappish  little  dog,  such  a  dear, 
that  barked  when  I  dozed.  He  was 
very  good  for  me^but  he  died. 

C.  And  when  I  die,  I  should 
recommend  a  parrot. 

Lady  R.  A  parrot !  A  very  good 
idea.  A  parrot  to  say,  "  Wake  up, 
my  lady."  Will  you  get  him  for  me  ? 

C.  i  shall  be  dead.  He  is  to  re- 
place me,  you  know. 

Lady  R.  No;  I  shouldn't  like 
that.     I  like  you  best,  after  all. 

C.  That  is  very  kind  of  you.  I 
believe  you  do  like  me,  when  you 
remember  my  existence. 

Lady  R,  You  wouldn't  have  me 
think  of  you  all  day.  A  man  always 
about  is  insufferable. 

C.  Everything  is  insufferable  or 
odious  to-day. 

Lady  R.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

C.  I  mean  that  you  think  so. 

Lady  R.  How  can  you  know 
what  I  think  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  what  I  think  ?  It  is  so  hot. 
I  ought  not  to  have  sat  to-day,  but 
after  all,  as  I  said,  your  studio  is  the 
coolest  place  in  Rome, 

C.  My  room  is  better  than  ray 
company. 

Lady  R.  I  hate  jokes  in  hot 
weather.       They    remind     me    of 
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"  laughter  holding  both  his  sides " 
and  *' tables  in  a  roar,"  and  all  sorts 
of  violent  things. 

C,  It's  no  good.  I  can't  get  on. 
You  look  so  lazy  and  indifferent.  I 
hate  that  expression. 

Lady  R,  I  am  sorry  that  my  ap- 
pearance is  repulsive. 

C  I  wish  it  were.  But  no  mat- 
ter. We  were  saying — what  were 
we  sayingr  ?  Oh,  I  remember.  You 
were  saying  that  you  could  not  bear 
to  have  a  man  always  about  the 
house. 

Lady  E.  I  have  been  married. 

C.  llow  can  you  bear  to  talk  of 
that? 

Lady  H.  I  don't  know.  {She 
yawns  and  'Stretches  out  her  arms 
lazily.)     I  am  free  now. 

C  Are  you  so  in  love  with  free- 
dom ? 

Lady  R,  In  love!  I  don't  hke 
the  expression.  *'  In  love"  is  a  vile 
phrase. 

C,  And  you  think  yourself  free. 
Did  not  I  tell  you  that  you  can't 
move  hand  or  foot  without  being 
talked  about ;  that  you  can't  buy  a 
bonnet  without  being  married  to 
some  fool;  that  you  can't  pass  a 
club  window  without  setting  flippant 
tongues  wagging,  nor  stay  at  home 
without  tea-drinking  dowagers  find- 
ing the  reason  ?  didn't  I  tell  you 

Lady  R.  Yes,  you  did. 

C7.  I  wish  1  had  the  right  to  stop 
their  tongues. 

Lady  R,  You  are  a  very  old 
friend. 

C,  That's  not  enough. 

Lady  R,  How  hot  it  is  1 

C.  Very.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  turn  your  head  a  little  more 
Lu  the  left? 

Lady  R.  Oh  dear,  how  cross  you 
are  !  and  you  ought  to  be  so  happy. 
You  are  not  like  me.  You  have 
something  to  do.  You  can  stand 
all  day  and  smudge  on  colour. 

C.  A  nice  occupation — smudging 
oa  colour. 

Lady  R.  One  can't  select   one's 


words   in  hot  weather.     I  wish   I 
could  smudge. 

C,  You  can  sit  for  pictures. 

Lady  R,  A  fine  occupation.  To 
be  perched  on  a  platform,  with  a 
stiff  neck,  and  a  cross  painter,  a 
Heine  without  poetry.  I  believe 
that  you  are  only  painting  ray 
gown.  I  shall  stay  at  home  to- 
morrow, and  send  my  gown. 

C.  Your  gown  will  be  less  cruel. 
(lie  puts  down  his  painting  tools.) 
Why  do  ypu  play  with  mo  like  this  ? 

Lady  R,  Play  ?  I  was  not  aware 
I  was  doing  anything  so  amusing. 

C.  It  must  end  some  day. 

Lady  R.  Everything  ends — even 
the  hot  weather.  , 

a  Clara! 

Lady  R.  Now,  please  don't  quar- 
rel. We  have  alwavs  been  good 
friends,  you  and  I. 

C,  Friends!    Yes. 

Lady  R.  Do  let  well  alone. 

C,  Very  well.  As  you  please. 
The  head  a  little  nfor^  up.  Thanks. 
(He  takes  up  ^  his '■  painting  tools.) 
Yon  don't  look  well. 

Lady  R,  I  am  sorry  that  I  look 

ugly. 

C.  You  don't  look  ugly.  How 
irritating  you  are  ! 

Lady  R.  1  am  sorry  that  I  am  so 
disagreeable. 

C\  Oh!  I  shall  spoil  this  pic- 
ture. Perhaps  it  will  bo  more  like 
the  original. 

Lady  R.  Spoiled  !  Oh,  Claud,  I 
do  wish  you  wouldn't  be  funny  till 
the  weather  is  cooler.  It's  almost 
vulgar.  Besides  I  am  not  spoiled, 
not  in  the  least.  I  am  generally 
slighted.  No  woman  was  ever  so 
neglected.  I  am  not  fast  enough  to 
be  a  success.  But  to  be  fast  in  this 
heat !  Oh  dear  me !  it's  tiresome 
enough  to  be  alow. 

C.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  no 
faster — not  that  it  is  any  business 
of  mine,  as  you  were  about  to  say. 
The  chin  a  little  more  up.  Thank 
you. 

Lady  R.  How  kind   of    you   to 
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talk  for  me  I  It  saves  me  so  mnch 
trouble.  Go  on ;  say  what  else  I 
am  aboat  to  sav.     You  amuse  me. 

C,  I  am  glad  to  do  what  I  can  for 
yon.  I  will  talk  for  you,  walk  for 
you,  fetch  and  carry  for  you,  live  for 
you,  die  for  you,  and  so— 

Lady  JR.  Mocker !  Heine  ! 

C.  "  Without  the  poetry  I"  As 
you  please.     Take  it  as  mockery. 

Lady  R,  All  romance  is  mockery. 
Romance  is  as  much  out  of  date  as 
good  manners. 

C.  Was  I  rude  again?  I  beg 
your  pardon. 

Lady  H.  Only  fashionably  un- 
civil. It's  quite  the  thing.  The 
best  men  talk  of  women  as  if  they 
were  horses. 

C.  And  women  treat  men  as  if 
they  were  donkeys. 

Lculy  R.  Oh  dear  me,  how  quick 
you  are  !  I  wish  I  was  .a  jolly  good 
fellow,  with  the  last  clown-gag, 
"  You'll  get  yourself  disliked,  my 
boy,"  or  **  Sportsman.'*  How  pop- 
ular I  should  be !  But  I  ^  can't  do 
it  naturallv.  I  am  not  to  the  man- 
ner  bom.  I  am  hourgeoise.  Good 
heavens !   Perhaps  I  am  genteel. 

C,  I  thought  I  was  to  do  your 
talking  for  you.  As  if  any  woman 
could  be  silent  for  ten  minutes ! 

Lady  R.  Do  you  think  I  wish  to 
talk  ?  I  am  not  equal  to  the  ex- 
ertion. Time  me  then.  I  won't 
speak  a  word  for  ten — no,  for  five 
minutes. 

C,  Keep  your  head  up,  please. 
Thank  you. 

Lady  R.  "  How  are  you  to-mor- 
row?" I  never  could  see  the  hu- 
mour of  that 

C  Just  half  a  minute. 

Lady  R,  Don't  be  ridiculous. 
Ah  me  !  I  shall  never  be  a  success. 

C.  A  success !  What  do  you 
want?  to  be  stared  at  by  every 
booby  at  the  opera — to  have  a 
dozen  fools  smiling  and  looking 
conscious  when  your  name  is  men- 
tioned— to  hear  your  sayings  re- 
peated, and  lies  told  about  you,  and 


your  gowns    described,   and  your 
movements  chronicled? 

Lady  R,  It  is  my  dream. 

C,  All  women  are  alike — all 
women,  except  one,  perhaps. 

Lady  R.  "  Except  one !"  Who  ? 
who  ?     Oh,  Claud,  do  tell  me ! 

C,  That's  better.  Now  you  look 
awake.  Keep  that  expression. 
Ah  !  now  you've  lost  it  again. 

Lady  R.  You  horrid  man,  tell 
me  at  once.  Who  is  it?  Oh, 
Claud,  do  tell  me,  please  ! 

C,  It's  nothing.  I  spoke  with- 
out thinking. 

Lady  R.  Then  you  meant  what 
you  said.  I  don't  care  for  things 
which  men  say  after  thinking. 
Then  they  deceive  us,  poor  simple 
women  that  we  are  ! 

C,  Simple !  There  was  never  a 
simple  woman  since  Eve.  Tlie  best 
women  manage  us  for  our  good — the 
worst  for  our  ill.  The  ends  are 
different,  but  the  means  the  same. 

Lady  R,  Was  the  one  woman — 
the  exceptional  woman — the  para- 
gon— was  she  not  simple  ? 

C,  On  my  soul  I  think  so.  She 
was  not  bent  on  success — success 
in  society.     Yes,  she  was  simple. 

Lady  R,  So  is  bread  and  butter. 

C.  And  she  was  clever  too.  The 
innocence  of  a  child  and  the  wit  of 
a  woman,  with  a  sweet  wholesome 
humour — not  a  compound  of  sham 
epigram  and  rude  repartee. 

Lady  R,  I  know,  I  know.  A 
man's  woman  1  a  man's  woman  ! 
With  a  pet  lamb  frisking  before  her, 
and  an  adorning  mastiff  at  her  heels ; 
childlike  gaiety  in  her  step  and 
frolic  fun ;  a  gown  of  crisp  white 
muslin ;  an  innocent  sash ;  the  hair 
plain,  quite  plain  ;  and  the  nose  a 
little  reddened  by  cold  water.  Oh, 
how  I  should  like  to  see  her ! 

C.  You  are  not  likely  to  be  grati- 
fied. She  is  buried,  as  vou  would 
say,  in  the  country. 

'Lady  R,  Do  the  Tyrrels  never 
leave  Limeshire  ? 

C  The  Tyrrels!     How  do    you 
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know?  Why  f^bould  you  think  I 
was  talking  of  them  ?  Have  they  a 
daughter  ? 

Lady  R.  Have  they  a  daughter  ! 
When  men  try  diplomacy,  how  they 
overdo  it !  Have  they  a  daughter ! 
Claud,  Claud,  how  strange  that  you 
should  not  know  that  the  Tyrrels 
have  a  daughter,  when  you  spent  a 
whole  summer  at  the  Tyrrels'  place, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  May  to 
the  yery  end  of  September,  and  the 
girl  was  at  home  during  the  whole 
of  your  visit! 

C,    How  do  you  know  that? 

Lady  R,  Do  you  think  that  there 
is  one  of  your  numerous  lady  friends 
who  does  not  know  the  history  of 
ail  your  love  affairs  ? 

C,  Perhaps  you  will  favour  me 
with  this  history.  It  will  probably 
be  entirely  new  to  me. 

Lady  R.  I  will  try.  But  it  is 
hard  to  remember  in  this  hot 
weather.  Now,  attend.  The  scene 
is  laid  at  Lindenhurst,  an  ancient 
house  in  Limeshire.  There  dwell 
the  living  representatives  of  the 
family  of  Tyrrel,  older  than  the 
house ;  and  thither  came  in  earlv 
spring  a  painter  bent  on  sketching 
— a  sort  of  Lord  of  Burleigh — a 
lleinrich    Ileine — a  man    not   too 

young,  a who  was  the  man  who 

had  seeo  many  cities  and  things? 

C,  Odysseus.     Ulysses. 

Lady  R,  And  who  was  the  girl 
who  played  ball  ?    The  ingenue  f 

C,  That  Nausicaa  should  be 
called  an  inginue  ! 

Lwiy  R.  Ulyssea,  who  had  been 
in  manv  societies  and  seen  all  sorts 
of  people,  was  rather  tired  of  it  all, 
and  growing  a  little  snappish  and 
cross.  So  he  sketched  because  he 
had  nothing  better  to  do,  and  he 
looked  at  Nausicaa  for  the  same 
reason :  and  so,  by  degrees,  he 
found  himself  soothed  and  refreshed 
by  the  girl's  artlesanem,  or  apparent 
artlessness. 

C.  Apparent! 

Lady  R.  She  was  such  a  contrast 


to  the  •weary  women  of  the  world. 
She  was  so  ingenuous,  oh,  so  ingen- 
uous !  When  he  went  to  sketch,  she 
went  with  him,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  she  showed  him  her  favourite 
bits ;  and  he  made  a  thousand  pretty 
pictures  of  cows  and  pigs  and  dan- 
delions, and,  above  all,  of  the  old 
orchard,  full  of  apple-trees.  He 
developed  a  passion  for  painting 
apple-trees  in  every  stage,  from 
blossom  to  fruit.  And  the  country 
seemed  very  countrified,  and  the 
green  refreshingly  green,  and  the 
cows  nice  and  milky,  and  the  pigs 
unconventional,  and  the  dandelions 
a  great  deal  finer  than  camellias, 
and  everything  lazy  and  indus- 
trious and  delightful.  And  so  the 
jaded  man  was  very  much  pleased 
by  the  novelty. 

C.  A  very  pretty  story.  Pray 
go  on.  Your  expression  is  almost 
animated,  and  this  picture  is  coming 
a  little  better. 

Ladv  R,  Then  came  the  reac- 
tion. 

C.  That's  not  so  lively.  Don't 
change,  if  you  can  help  it. 

Lady  R.  The  novelty  ceased  to 
be  a  novelty.  Old  Tyrrel  grew 
grumpy.  Mamma  had  always 
thought  the  child  might  do  better 
if  she  had  a  season  in  London.  And 
then  my  lord  Ulysses  got  disgusted, 
and  the  curtain  fell,  and  so  the  idyl 
ended.  There,  I  have  told  you  how 
the  country  miss  set  her  rustic  cap 
at  the  man  of  the  world,  and  set  it 
in  vain. 

C.  She  was  utterly  incapable  of 
setting  her  cap  at  anybody. 

Lady  R.  Who?  Miss  Lottie— 
Tottie  —  Nelly  —  Milly  —  What's- 
her-name  ? 

C.   Betty.     Miss  Tyrrel. 

Lady  R,  Then  I  have  succeeded 
in  recalling  her  to  your  mind  ?  The 
Tyrrels  have  a  daughter. 

C.   Go  on,  if  it  amuses  you. 

Lady  R.  It  does  amuse  me  a 
little.  Now  it  is  for  you  to  take  up 
the  story.     Why  did  you  go  away 
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and  leave  this  Arcadia  and  Miss 
NauBicaa  f 

(7.  Because  I  was  afraid  of  loving 
her.  That  is  the  truth,  since  you 
will  Imow  it.  And  now  let  us  drop 
it.  It  is  as  much  a  tbiog  of  the  past 
as  the  Pyramids.  I  want  to  talk  of 
the  present — of  you,  Clara,  if  I  may. 

Lady  jK.  Things  of  the  past  are 
so  seldom  past.  The  Pyramids  are 
about  still.  1  must  know  why  you 
were  afraid  of  loving  this  girl. 

C,  What  is  the  use  of  talking 
about  that  ? 

Lady  R.  It's  as  bad  as  suppress- 
ing the  third  volume  of  one's  novel. 
If  you  don't  tell  me  I  shall  go  away. 

C,  Why  should  I  mind  telling 
you  ?  It's  a  tale  of  the  dark  ages 
long  ago.  Keep  your  head  a  little 
more  to  the  left. 

Lady  R,  But  I  want  to  look  at 
vou. 

C.  Deny  yourself  that  pleasure  if 
you  can.     Thanks, 

Lady  R.  Well  ?     Go  on,  do. 

C,  A  nice  fellow  I  was  to  win  the 
love  of  a  young  girl. 

Lady  R,  Why  ?  You  are  not 
worse  than  most  men. 

C.  Will  you  kindly  keep  your 
head  turned  to  the  left  ?  Thanks. 
There  was  a  girl  with  all  the  world 
about  her  sweet  and  bright  and 
young,  and  a  woman's  life  before  her 
with  promise  of  all  good.  There 
was  I,  a  man  who  had  outlived  my 
illusions — who  had  found  the  world 
dusty,  chokingly  dusty.  The  apples 
were  dust  in  my  mouth.  I  had 
tried  most  things,  and  failed  in 
most  things.  My  art  was  of  less 
importance  than  my  dinner.  I 
could  still  dine,  though  I  didn't 
eat  fruit  in  the  evening.  Bah ! 
The  apples  turned  to  dust  between 
my  teeth.  Why  should  I  link  a 
young  creature,  fresh  as  a  June  rose, 
to  a  dry  stick? 

Lady  R.  They  train  roses  so  some- 
times. 

C.  Misleading  metaphor  1  I  came 
away.     It's  all  over,  ail  well  over, 


long  ago.  Why  you  insist  on  rak- 
ing up  this  foolish  matter,  I  can't 
imagine.  Yes,  I  can.  It  is  to  turn 
the  conversation.  You  know  quite 
well  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you, 
what  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
say  to  you.  We  have  known  each 
other  for  a  long  time,  Clara:  we 
have  always  been  friends :  we  have 
both  outlived  some  illusions :  I  think 
we  should  get  on  well  together. 
Clara,  consult  your  own  happiness 
and  iliine.     What  do  you  think  ? 

Lady  R,  May  I  look  round  now  ? 

C.  Do  be  serious.  Don't  be  pro- 
voking. 

Lady  R,  And  you  think  that  two 
dry  sticks  supporting  each  other  is 
a  more  engaging  spectacle  than  a 
rose  trained  on  a  prop  ? 

C,  Enough  of  tropes.  I  deserve 
a  plain  answer. 

Lady  R.  Don't  people  strike 
sparks  by  rubbing  two  sticks  to- 
gether ? 

C,  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Lady  R.  How  the  sparks  would 
fly  !  I  suppose  that  I  ought  to  be 
very  grateful,  Claud.  I  am  not 
quite  sure.  It's  not  a  magnificent 
often,  A  banquet  of  lost  illnsions 
and  Dead  Sea  fruit.  What  a 
pleasant  household  !  **  This  is  my 
husband,  a  gentleman  who  has 
outlived  his  illusions." — "  Permit 
me  to  present  you  to  my  wife,  a 
lady  who  has  everything  but  a 
heart."  Will  you  have  an  apple? 
We  import  them  ourselves  fresh 
from  the  Dead  Sea.     Fresh  !    • 

C,  I  wonder  you  don't  find  the 
weather  too  hot  for  comedy. 

Lady  R,  Do  you  call  that  comedy  ? 
It  seems  to  me  dreary  enough. 

C,  The  thought  of  joining  your 
lot  to  mine? 

Lady  R.  My  lot !  I  never  was 
dignified  by  such  a  possession.  I 
go  on  by  chance,  and  so  do  you.  We 
have  run  along  very  pleasantly  side 
bv  side.  Uadn't  we  better  leave  it 
like  that  ?  If  we  were  linked  toge- 
ther, which  of  us  would  go  in  front  ? 
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C,  You've  the  moBt  provoking 
passion  for  metaphor. 

Lady  R,  And  you  are  sure  that 
you  have  quite  got  over  your  admi- 
ration for  Miss  Tyrrel  ? 

C.  Don't  talk  of  that  I  tell 
you  it  is  as  much  over  as  youth. 
I  shall  never  see  her  again. 

Lady  It,  You  think  not? 

C\  I  am  sure.  The  Tyrrels  never 
leave  Lindenhurst. 

Lady  R,  What  should  you  say  if 
I  told  you  that  they  were  in  Rome. 
— let  us  say  at  the  hotel  opposite  ? 

C,  I  should  say  that  you  were 
romancing.  If  I  believed  you  I 
should  leave  Rome  to-day. 

Lady  R,  Then  don't  believe  mo. 
Couldn't  yon  get  me  some  ice  ? 

C,  I  am  afraid  that  my  man  is  out 

Lady  R,  You  said  that  yon  would 
fetch  and  carry  for  me. 

C,  Oh,  you  want  to  be- rid  of  me ! 
Very  well,  I'll  go.  I  don't  mind 
appearances. 

Lady  R,  Why  should  you  ? 
Don't  be  long. 

C,  You  mean  it  ?  Oh,  very  well, 
I'll  go. 

Lady  R,  Au  revoir  ! 

{^Hereupon  Claud  goes  out  and 
leaves  Ladt  Roe  dale  alone,) 

Lady  R,  She  is  in  Rome,  never- 
theless, Mr.  Claud,  this  Miss  Betty 
of  the  apple-orchard.  Shall  I  tell 
him,  or  shall  I  not?  I  am  so 
sleepy  that  I  can't  decide  on  any- 
thing. Do  I  want  to  take  Mr. 
lluntly?  Ugh!  I  don't  know*. 
I  am  too  sleepy  to  think.  IIow 
tiresome  men  are  !  Why  won't  they 
stay  good  friends  instead  of  turning 
into  bad  lovers  !  The  a^jo  of  lovers 
is  past  Love  is  impossible  in  so 
enlightened  a  generation.  I  am 
bored  and  he  is  bored.  We  shall 
be  twice  as  bored  together.  That's 
mathematics,  or  logic,  or  something. 
Now  1  dare  say  that  Claud  thinks 
I  have  sent  him  away  that  I  may 
consider  his  proposal.  As  if  it 
wasn't  much  too  hot  to  consider 
anything.     It   would  be   easier  to 


take  him  than  to  think  about  it, 
Dear  old  Claud !  I  am  sure  be 
pictures  me  at  this  moment  striding 
up  and  down,  twisting  my  handker- 
chief like  the  woman  in  the  play, 
and  muttering,  *'  Oh  Ctaud,  Claud, 
why  distract  me  thus?  Oh  cruel 
man,  will  you  not  leave  me  at 
peace?"  Shall  I  say  Yes  or  No  I 
What  would  he  say  if  he  met  Miss 
Betty?  What  would  she  say?  I 
am  very  sleepy — very,  very  sleepy. 
He  pictures  me  in  an  awful  state 
of  excitement  and  a<ritation.  What 
must  be,  must.  Apples  turn  to 
dust — cottage  and  crust  I'll  let 
things  drift.  It  doesn't  matter  much. 
Dot  much.  Oh  Claud!  oh  cruel 
man  1  oh  sleep !  I'll  take  a  nap 
just  to  spite  him. 

(  So  she  falls  asleep,  screened  from 
the  eyes  of  Miss  Betty  Tyrrel, 
who  preseyitly  conies  tn,  stepping 
lightly  and  quickly,) 

Betty.  I  saw  him  go  out.  He's 
sure  not  to  come  back  yet  I  am 
so  frightened,  and  it  is  such  fan. 
What's  the  good  of  being  in  Rome 
if  you  don't  do  as  the  Romans  do  ? 
He  must  have  gone  for  his  daily 
walk.  He  can't  be  back  yet  And 
if  he  does  come,  why  should  I  care  ? 
I  shan't  be  frightened.  He  always 
said  I  was  very  cool.  If  he  comes 
in,  I  shall  drop  hiq;i  a  curtsey, 
and  say,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Huntley  ?  I  said  I  would  look  in 
on  you  some  day,  and  here  I  am.** 
And  he  will  make  me  a  bow,  and — 
but  probably  he  won't  know  me. 
He'll  take  jne  for  a  tourist  lady 
visiting  his  studio,  and  wanting 
to  buy  pictures ;  and  I  shall  say,, 
"Yes,  thank  you,  very  nice;  put 
up  that ;  and  that,  and  would  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  send  them  down  to 
my  carriage  ? — yes,  and  the  little 
one  in  the  ^orncr  too,  please."  Why, 
what  is  it  ?  Yes,  it  is,  it  is  the  old 
orchard,  our  orchard,  our  orchard  in 
May,  with  all  the  bright  new  blos- 
soms, as  it  was  when   he He 

used  to  say  that  it  was  like  the  foam  of 
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the  sea  at  sunrise.  I  don't  think 
he  ever  saw  the  sun  rise.  He  was 
awfully  lazy.  How  good  of  him  to 
keep  this  near  hira — the  orchard, 
and  a  little  corner  of  the  dear  old 
house  !  Oh  blossoms,  blossoms,  you 
are  there  now  at  home,  and  I  wish 
I  was  there  too,  and  had  never  come 
out  and  grown  wise  and  old  in  this 
horrid  world  !  It  was  there  that  I 
saw  him  first,  just  there.  He  was 
following  papa  through  the  little 
gate  with  the  broken  hinge,  afid  he 
bent  his  head  under  the  blossoms. 
He  looked  so  tall,  and  so  tired. 
And  yet  he  hadn't  been  doing  any- 
thing. Men  are  very  strange.  The 
less  they  do,  the  more  tired  they 
are.  Why,  here's  another^  picture 
of  the  orchard.  How  funnv !  It 
most  be  autumn,  for  the  apples  are 
all  ripe.  But  who  is  the  young 
roan  in  the  funny  cap  ?  And  who 
are  the  three  ladies?  And  why 
does  he  sit,  when  they  are  stand- 
ing? I  can't  make  it  out.  Do 
they  want  the  apple  ?  If  you  please, 
sir,  jrive  it  to  the  ladv  with  the 
shield  and  spear.  That  other  one 
is  not  nice,  not  nice,  I  am  sure.  I 
don't  care  much  for  that  picture. 
Are  there  any  more  apple  pictures  ? 
No;  no.  Yes,  here's  another. 
Adam  and  Eve,  I  think.  Yes,  here 
is  one  great  glittering  coil  of  the 
serpent  I  don't  like  Eve.  What 
a  languid,  fine-lady  Eve !  Who's 
face  is  this  ?  How  handsome ! 
And  this?  And  this  one  on  the 
easel  ?  Everywhere  the  same  face, 
handsome,  lazy,  indifferent.  No, 
no,  no,  he  never  would  be  happy 
•with  her.  It's  Eve's  face.  Wicked 
woman  !     Wicked  woman  ! 

Lady  R,  {waking).  Did  you  call 
rae  ?  Ah,  what  a  sweet  air !  The 
day  is  changed. 

B,  Oh  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Lady  R,  (drowsily).  Are  you  real 
or  a  dream  ? 

jB.  1  am  real.  No ;  I  had  bet- 
ter say  that  I  am  a  dream  and  melt 
away. 


Lady  R,  I  was  just  dreaming  of 
you.  Miss  Tyrrel. 

B.  Of  me  ?  You  don't  know  me. 
How  do  you  know — ?  I  mean,  you 
called  me  by  some  name,  I  think. 

Lady  R,  Yes,  Miss  Innocence,  I 
called  you  *'  Miss  Tyrrel." 

B,  How  can  you  know  ? 

Lady  R.  I  am  a  witch,  for  one 
thing;  and  for  another,  I  saw  your 
picture. 

B,  Has  he  got  a  picture  of  me  ? 

Lady  R,  Of  course,  my  dear. 

B.  And  did  he  show  it  to  you  ? 

Lady  R,  No ;  I  was  looking  about 
for  curiosity's  sake,  and  I  saw  it. 

B,  You  are  often  here,  then? 
Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  no 
right  to  question  you.  But  I  don't 
know  who  you  arc. 

Lady  R,  I  am  Lady  Roedale  ;  I 
am  a  widow ;  I  am  sitting  for  my 
picture;  I  am  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Huntley.     Will  that  do  ? 

B,  A  friend. 

Lady  R,  A  friend,  my  sweet 
Simplicity.  And  you  ?  What 
brings  you  here  ? 

B,  Me?  I — I  am  an  old  friend 
too. 

Lady  R:  An  old  friend !  Not 
quite  old  enough,  I  think. 

B.  Oh,  Lady  Roedale,  I  didn't 
think.     I  ought  not  to  have  come. 

Lady  R,  It's  very  pretty  and  un- 
conventional, my  dear.  Somebody 
said  that  you  were  so  simple,  that 
you  didn't  know  what  was  conven- 
tional and  what  wasn't. 

B.  Oh,  Lady  Roedale,  you  know 
— vou  know  that  women  are  not  like 
that. 

Ijody  R,     Yes,  I  know. 

B.  But  I  didn't  think,  I  didn't 
think,  or  I  shouldn't  have  come. 
We  are  living  just  opposite,  and  I 
saw  him  go  out,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
I  thought  what  fun  it  would  be  to 
see  his  studio  when  he  was  away, 
and  that  I  could  run  back,  and  he 
would  never  know.  But  if  I  had 
only  known  that  you  were  here,  I 
would  have  died  sooiver  than  come. 
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Lady  JR,  It  is  better  to  live, 

B,  But  you  won't  tell  him  ?  Pro- 
mise me  that  you  won't  tell  him. 
If  you  will  only  promise  me,  I  wiir 
never  come  back,  I  will  never  see 
him  again, — never,  never. 

Jjudy  R,  Don't  be  rash,  my  dear. 
You  are  safe  now.  You  have  mn 
into  the  arms  of  a  chaperon,  a  du- 
enna, a  gorgon.  But  if  Mr.  Huntley 
is  an  old  friend  of  yours,  why  didn't 
your  father  and  mother  come  to  see 
him  too  ? 

B,  Because  they  are  hurt  He 
went  away  so  suddenly  from  home, 
and  he  never  wrote,  and  they  liked 
him  so  much,  and  they  thought  it 
unkind  ;  but  I  know  he  never  meant 
to  be  unkind,  for  he  was  always 
kind,  and  I  know  that  he  wouldn't 
be  angry  even  at  my  coming  here, 
and — and  that's  why. 

Lady  R,  That's  why,  is  it  ? 

B,  You  don't  think  that  I  am 
verv  bad  ? 

Lady  R.  My  dear,  you  are  much 
too  good.  I  have  no  taste  for  bread 
and  milk  and  book  muslin.  I  don't 
like  men's  women,  but  I  do  like  you. 

B,  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Now 
I  see  that  he  has  not  flattered  you, 
not  a  bit.  I  thought  at  first  that 
he  had.  He  had  his  heart  in  his 
work  when  he  did  this. 

Lady  R,  Shall  I  show  you  the 
work  in  which  his  heart  is? 

B.  Yes. 

(Lady  Roed ale  draws  aside  a  cuV' 
tain  and  shows  a  picture, 

B,  My  picture ! 

Lady  R,  Yours. 

B,  Oh,  let  me  go.  If  he  shonld 
come  and  find  me  here.  Oh,  let  me 
go,  let  me  go. 

Lady  R.  Too  late.  I  hear  him 
on  the  stairs. 

B,  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Lady  R,  Do  as  you  are  bid.  Give 
me  your  picture,  quick  I  Now  go 
behind  the  curtain,  and  be  still. 

(She  draws  the  curtain  carefully, 
Claud  enters^  bringing  ice,) 

Claud,  I  bring  you  ice,  and  some- 


thing better.  The  day  is  changed. 
Ah,  the  air  smells  wooingly  here. 
See  how  I  fetch  and  carry !  Doesn't 
this  convince  you  that  I — 

Lady  R,  {studying  the  picture.) 
Yes,  it  is  pretty.   . 

C,  Where  did  you  get  that  ? 

Lady  R,  Don't  be  angry ;  I  won't 
hurt  it. 

C,  As  you  please.  It's  of  no  value 
— now. 

Lady  R.  It  is  much  better  than 
mine.  Indeed  it  has  only  one 
fault. 

C.  Indeed? 

Lady  R,  It  is  awfully  flattered. 

C  How  can  you  know,  when  you 
never  saw  the  original  ? 

Lady^R.  Ah,  that  is  very  true. 

C.  Put  it  down,  please.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about — to  go  back  to 
what  we  were  saying,  when 

Lady  R,  Shall  I  throw  it  down 
here? 

C,  Take  care !  What  are  you 
doing  ? 

Lady  R.  1  thought  you  said  it 
was  of  no  value  ? 

C,  It  isn't.  But  then  we  are  vain, 
you  know,  we  artists;  we  don't  like 
to  see  our  work,  even  our  bad  work, 
destroyed. 

Lady  R.  Then  I  won't  destroy  it. 
I'll  improve  it.* 

C,  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
I  don't  quite  understand.     Let  nie     . 
put  it  away. 

Lady  R,  No,  don't  touch  it.  I 
often  think  of  taking  up  painting. 
This  is  evidently  unfinished.  Why 
is  it  unfinished  ? 

C,  I  was  afraid  of  spoiling  it. 

Lady  R,    Ah,  that  was  when  if 

was  of  some  value  ;  but  now 

*  C.  Now  it  doesn't  matter.     Let 
me  put  it  away. 

Lady  R,  1  shall  finish  it  myself. 

C  You  ! 

Lady  R,  Any  valueless  old  thing 
will  do  to  practise  my  hand  on  ;  1 
am  just  in  the  mood.  You  have 
painted  enough  this  morning.  It's 
my  turn. 
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C.  But  Clara— 

Lady  -R.  Come,  take  my  picture 
oflF  the  easel.  There!  There  she 
is  m  my  place.  A  change  for  the 
better,  I  think.  Stand  out  of  the 
light     I  shall  make  her  lovely. 

{jis  she  begins  to  arrange  the 
colours  on  the  palette^  he  gets  more 
and  more  anxious,) 

C,  Here,  try  this.  This  sketch 
is  much  better  to  work  on. 

Lady  R,  Don't  bother.  I  am  bent 
on  improving  this  young  woman. 

C,  That's  a  very  odd  colour  you 
are  getting. 

^dy  M,  What  can  it  matter  to 
you? 

C,  Clara,  what  are  you  at? 
Stop  I  • 

(He  snatcfies  the  picture  from  the 
easel.) 

Lady  R,  And  the  picture  is  of 
no  value  ! 

C,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ciara. 

Lady  R,  Valueless,  but  too  valu- 
able for  me. 

C.  Clara,  you  won't  understand. 

Lady  R,  Oh  yes,  I  will.  A 
mere  sketch,  and  absurdly  flattered. 

C.  Flattered  !  (He  holds  the  pic- 
ture in  his  hatids,  perusing  it,) 
How  can  you  know  ? 

Liady  R,  It  is  much  prettier  than 
Miss  Tvrrel. 

C,  What  do  you  mean?  Well, 
yes,  I  believe,  if  I  remember  right, 
that  it  was  taken  from  Miss  Tyrrel. 

Lady  R,  And  I  believe,  if  I  re- 
member right,  that  it  is  twice  as 
pretty  as  Miss  Tyrrel. 

C,  Yoif  have  never  seen  her. 

Lcuiy  R,  Indeed  I  have. 

C.  Indeed!     Where? 

Lady  R,  Here. 

C.  In  Rome? 

Lady  R.  Here. 

C.  Here!     What  do  you  mean? 

Lady  R,     Here,  in  this  room. 

C.  Clara,  I  dare  say  that  this  is 
extremely  amusing  to  you.  I  don't 
see  the  joke  myself.  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  rake  up  this  old 
story.     Yes,  I  do  see.     You  wish 


to  quarrel,  to  find  an  excuse  for  not 
answering  me,  when  I  ask  you 

Lady  R,  She  was  here. 

C,  The  Tyrrels  never  leave  Lin- 
denhurst. 

Lady  R,  The  Tyrrels  are  in 
Rome. 

C,  Is  this  true  ?  Don't  push  this 
joke  too  far. 

Lady  R,  It  is  true. 

C,  Then  I  must  go. 

Lady  R.  Why  ? 

C,  Is  it  true  that  the  Tyrrels  are 
here,  in  Rome? 

Jjady  R,  It  is  true. 

C,  I  must  go  then.  Oh,  don't 
imagine  anything  extraordinary.  It 
is  a  simple  matter.  These  people 
were  kind  to  me,  kind  with  a  gen- 
erous hospitality  which  is  rare.  I 
stayed  and  stayed  in  their  house, 
until  I  thought  that  I  should  never 

go,  until  I  feared  that Well,  it 

came  to  this:  Here  were  people 
who,  in  honesty  and  good  faith, 
had  treated  me  like  a  king ;  people 
who 

Lady  R,  Don't  dilate  upon  the 
Tyrrel  character  just  now. 

C,  What  was  I  doing  in  return 
for  all  their  goodness?  I  found 
myself  trying  to  win  the  love  of 
their  only  child,  a  girl  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  world,  who  had 
seen  no  men  to  speak  of,  and  who 
might  take  me,  even  me,  for  a  very 
fine  fellow. 

Lady  R,  You  were  on  the  way 
to  get  what  you  wanted. 

C,  I  was  not  a  scoundrel  I 
knew  myself:  a  man  who  had 
knocked  about  the  world,  a  paint- 
ing vagabond,  a  social  cynic,  not 
worthy  to  touch  her  hand  or  look 
into  her  eyes.  High-flown,  you 
think;  but  I  was  not  a  scoundrel, 
and  I  went  away. 

Lady  R,  Bat  now  ? 

C,  Now?  Well,  now,  I  don't 
want  to  have  to  do  the  thing  again. 

Lady  R,  Then  it  would  be  hard 
to  see  her  again,  and  go  ? 

a  Yea. 
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Lady  R,  You  loved  her. 

C.  I  suppose  fio. 

Lady  E,  I  always  thought  that 
you  were  not  a  bad  fellow. 

C.  I  am  uot  over-good.  I  don't 
wish  to  open  an  old  wound.  That^s 
not  extraordinary  virtue,  is  it  ? 

Lady  R.  And  the  girl?  What 
of  her. 

C,  By  this  time  she  has  seen 
scores  of  men,  in  all  respects  better 
than  me,  confound  them.  She? 
Why  she 

Lady  R.  Stop.  Don't  say  too 
much  about  Miss  Betty  Tyrrel. 
Put  her  picture  back  and  drop  the 
subject.  Put  the  picture  back  in 
its  place. 

C.  Very  welL  I  don't  want  to 
bore  you. 

(So  he  goes  to  replace  the  picturey 
and  draws  aside  tfie  curtain.  There 
is  Betty  Tyrbsl.  Then  there  is. 
silence  in  the  room  for  a  time.) 

Betty,  Mr.  Huntley,  I  am  very 
sorry.     I  did  not  mean  to  listen. 

C.  Miss  Tyrrel  —  Betty  —  is  it 
you? 

B.  Oh,  forgive  me.  I  did  not 
mean  to  listen. 

C.  And  it  is  you  indeed. 

•  B,  But  I  did  not  mean  it.  Oh, 
you  believe  that  I  did  not  hide  my- 
self here  to  listen. 

a  You  I 

Lady  R.  It  was  my  fault. 

C.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady  R.  Do  attend  to  me.  Miss 
Tyrrel  is  my  friend.  She  came  to 
fetch  me  after  my  sitting.  Find- 
ing that  the  studio  belonged  to  yon 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  she  was 
frightened ;   and  I  put  her  there. 

B.  Thank  you — oh,  thank  you. 
Mr.  Huntley,  it  is  so  good  of  her 
to  say  that.  But  I  must  tell  yon. 
We  are  living  just  opposite,  papa 
and  mamma  and  I ;  and  I  saw  you 
go  out ;  and  1  thought  you  were  go- 
ing away ;  and  I  never  stopped  to 
think;  and  I  slipped  out  by  my- 


self ;  and  I  did  so  want  to  see  the 
place  where  you  worked.  I  did 
not  stop  to  think;  that  was 
where  I  was  wrong.  And  I  found 
her  here,  and  I  was  frightened. 

Lady  R,  Yes,  as  I  told  you,  she 
was  frightened,  and  I  put  her  in  the 
comer.  Good  heavens,  Claud !  ain't 
you  going  to  say  something  ?•  Why 
do  you  stand  there  like  a  tragedian, 
or  a  May-pole  ?    Oh,  you  men  ! 

B.  Won't  you  forgive  me  ? 

C.  Forgive  you?  Why?  Can 
you  do  any  wrong?  You  have 
heard  me  say  what  I  never  dared  to 
say  in  the  old  days.  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  heard  me.  You  will 
think  more  kindly  of  me,  some  day, 

when May   I    see    you   safe 

across  the  street  ?  Will  you  say  all 
kind  things  for  me  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tyrrel  ? 

Lady  R.   Is  the  man  a  fool  ? 

B,  You  are  not  angry  with  me, 
then? 

C.  Are  you  not  angry  with  me 
for  having  dared  to  love  you  ? 

B,  I  never  w^as  angry  with  you, 
not  even  when  you  went  away  so 
suddenly. 

C.  Were  you  sorrj-?  Oh,  take 
care,  take  care,  child.  Don't  de- 
ceive me  or  yourself.  Were  you 
sorry  when  I  went  away  ? 

B.  We  were  all  sorr}*,  very  sorry. 

C.  But  you,  you?  You  came 
here:  would  von  stav  here — with 
me  ?  Oh  child,  is  it  possible  that 
you  should  care  for  me  ? 

B.  Yes. 

C.  If  I  had  know^n  thisi 

Lady  R.  Any  one  but  a  man 
would  have  known  it  years  ago. 
(As  she  looks  at  Claud  and  Betty, 
she  begins  to  smile  at  her  own 
thoughts,)  There  were  only  two 
in  Paraaise,  in  the  first  apple- 
orchard,  unless  you  count  the  ser- 
Eent,  and  that  is  a  rdle  for  which  I 
ave  neither  inclination  nor  capa- 
city.    (Fxit.) 


[And  so  ends  the  Comkdt.) 
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TRANSLATIONS    FROM    HEINE. 

BT   THEODORE    MARTIN. 
BBLSHAZZAR. 

The  midnight  hour  was  drawing  on  ; 
Hushed  into  rest  lay  Babylon. 

All  save  the  royal  palace,  where 

Was  the  din    of  revel,  and  torches'  flare. 

There  high  within  his  royal  hall 
Belshazzar  the  king  held  festival. 

His  nobles  around  him  in  splendour  shine, 
And  drain  down  goblets  of  sparkling  wine. 

The  nobles  shout,  and  the  goblets  ring  ; 

'Twas  sweet  to  the  heart  of  that  stifEnecked  king. 

The  cheeks  of  the  king,  they  flushed  with  fire, 
And  still  as  he  drank  his  conceit  grew  higher  ; 

And,  maddened  with  pride,  his  lips  let  fall 

Wild  words,  that  blaspheme  the  great  Lord  of  All. 

More  vaunting  he  grew,  and  his  blasphemous  sneers 
Were  hailed  hy  his  lordly  rout  with  cheers. 

Proudly  the  king  has  a  mandate  passed  ; 
Away  hie  the  slaves,  and  come  back  full  fast. 

Many  gold  vessels  they  bring  with  them. 
The  spoils  of  God's  House  in  Jerusalem. 

With  impious  hand  the  king  caught  up, 
Filled  to  the  brim,  a  sacred  cup  ; 

And  down  to  the  bottom  he  drain'd  it  dry, 
A©d  aloud  with  his  mouth  afoam  did  cry, — 

**  Jehovah  !  I  scoff  at  Thy  greatness  gone  ! 
I  am  the  king  of  Babylon." 

,     The  terrible  words  were  ringing  still, 

When  the  king  at  his  heart  felt  a  secret  chill. 

The  laughter  ceased,  the  lords  held  their  breathy 
And  all  through  the  hall  it  was  still  as  death. 
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And  see,  see  there  !  on  the  white  wall,  see, 
Comes  forth  what  seem's  a  man's  hand  to  be  ! 

And  it  wrote  and  wrote  in  letters  of  flame 

On  the  white  wall, — then  vanished  the  way  it  carac. 

The  king  sat  staring,  he  could  not  speak, 

His  knees  knocked  together,  death-pale  was  his  check.    - 

With  cold  fear  creeping  his  lords  sat  round, 
They  sat  dumbstricken,  with  never  a  sound. 

The  Magians  came,  but  not  one  of  them  all 
Could  interpret  the  writing  upon  the  wall. 

That  self-same  night — his  soul  God  sain  ! — 
Was  Belshazzar  the  king  by  his  nobles  slain. 


THE    GRENADIERS. 


For  France  two  CTcnadiers  held  their  way. 

Had  prisoners  been  in  Russia  ; 
And  sorrowful  men  they  were,  when  they 

The  frontier  reached  of  Prussia. 

For  there  they  heard  of  a  dire  event, — 

How  the  world  'gainst  France  had  risen,  her 

Grande  arm^  had  shattered  and  shent. 
And  taken  her  Emperor  prisoner. 

They  mingled  their  tears,  these  two  grenadiers. 

To  the  sad  tale  ever  returning  ; 
**  Oh  would,"  said  one,  "  that  my  days  were  done  ! 

My  old  wounds,  how  they're  burning  !" 

**  All's  up  !"•  said  the  other  ;  **  and  sooner  than  not 
I  would  die  like  you,  never  doubt  me  ; 

But  a  wife  and  child  at  home  I've  got. 
And  they  must  be  starved  without  me  !" 

**  Hang  wife  and  child!     It  is  something  more, 

And  better  far,  that  I  pant  for  ; 
My  Emperor  prisoner  !    My  Emperor  I 

Let  them  go  beg  what  they  want  for  ! 

**  If  I  die  just  now,  as  His  like  I  may. 

Then,  comrade,  this  boon  grant  me, 
Take  my  body  with  you  to  France  away, 

And  in  France's  dear  earth  plant  me. 
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**  The  Croix  d^IIonneur,  with  its  crimson  hand, 

On  my  Iicart  see  that  you  place  it ; 
Then  give  me  my  rifle  in  my  hand, 

And  my  sword,  around  me  brace  it. 

'*  So  will  I  lie,  and  listen  all  ear. 

Like  a  sentinel,  low  in  my  bed  there, 
Till  the  roar  of  the  cannon  some  day  I  hear, 

And  the  neigh  of  the  steeds  as  they  tread  there. 

**  Then  I'll  know  'tis  my  Emperor  riding  by  ! 

The  sabres  ring  sharply  that  tend  him  : 
And  out  from  my  grave  full  armed  spring  I. 

The  Emperor  !     I  will  defend  him  1'' 


**  Ick  lag  und  schluf,  und  schlief  reckt  mild,^* 

I  SLEPT, — my  sleep  was  soft  and  sweet. 

No  pain  nor  trouble  there, — 
Then  did  mine  eyes  a  vision  greet, 

A  maid  supremely  fair. 

Pale,  pale  was  she  as  marble  stone. 

And  weird  and  strange  to  see  ; 
With  a  light  like  pearls  her  eyes  they  shone, 

Her  locks  hung  loose  and  free. 

And  slowly,  slowly  did  she  glide. 

So  phantom.like  and  frail, 
And  down  she  lays  her  by  my  side. 

That  maiden  marble-pale. 

Then  throbs  my  heart  like  a  thing  possessed, 

With  passion  all  aglow  ; 
But  no  throb  stirs  that  fair  one's  breast, 

She  is  cold  as  the  mountain  snow. 

*  *  My  breast,  it  neither  throbs  nor  beats. 

It  is  cold  as  the  mountain  snows  ; 
But  love  I  know — its  pangs,  its  sweets, 

And  its  all-mastering  throes. 

**  My  lips  and  cheeks  bloom  not  with  red, 

The  blood  in  my  heart  is  still  ; 
But  shrink  not  away  with  shuddering   dread, — 

I  am  thine,  to  do  thy  will  !" 

And  madlicr  still  she  clasped  me  round. 

Till  my  very  breath  *gan  fail  : 
The  cock  crew  ; — gone,  with  never  a  sound. 

Was  the  maiden  marble-pale. 
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**  Saphire  iind  die  Augea  dein. 


>> 


Yes  !  sapphires  are  those  eyes  of  thine. 
Those  eyes  so  fond  and  sweet  : 

Oh  rae  !    Thrice  happy  is  the  man, 
Whom  they  with  love  shall  greet ! 

Thy  heaft,  it  is  a  diamond,  shoots 

All  noble  lights  by  turns  : 
Oh  me  1    Thrice  happy  is  the  man, 

for  whom  with  love  it  bums  1 

True  rubies  are  those  lips  of  thine, 
None  finer  e'er  were  known  : 

Oh  me  !     Thrice  happy  is  the  man, 
To  whom  their  love  they  own  ! 

But  let  me  catch  that  happy  man 
Alone  in  some  green  glade. 

And  of  his  happiness  and  him 
Short  work  shall  soon  be  made  I 


'*  JJass  du  mich  liebsty  das  wussV  ich,^^ 

Oh  yes  !  I  knew  you  loved  me, 
Long  since  I  divined  it  well  ; 

But  when  to  myself  you  owned  it. 
Great  fear  upon  me  fell. 

Away  I  rushed  to  the  mountains, 
I  shouted  and  sang  for  glee  ; 

I  went  to  the  beach  and  wept  there, 
Till  the  sun  went  down  in  the  sea. 

My  heart,  it  is,  even  as  the  sun  is. 
All  flame  to  the  gazer's  sight ; 

And  it  sets  in  a  sea  of  love,  too. 
Ma  jest  leal  and  bright. 


<( 


Ich  woUte,  meine  Lieder,''^ 


Oh  !  if  these  songs  of  mine  were 
But  flowerets,  I  would  twine 

Them  into  a  fragrant  nosegay 

For  that  bonniq  wee  pet  of  mine  ! 
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**  Im   Walde  wandV  ich  und  toeine/* 

I  ROAM  through  the  wood  heavy-heaitad. 
The  throstle  sits  up  on  her  bough  ; 

She  springs  and  she  sings  very  softij, — 
'^  What  makes  thee  so  doleful  now  f* 

^'  The  swallows,  thy  sisters,  could  tefl  ^tiot. 

Pretty  warbler  up  there  on  the  tree : 
The  cosy  nests  that  they  dwelt  in 

Were  where  my  love's  windows  be.'*' 


^^  Ich  wandelte  unter  den  IkMmutmJ** 


Alone  with  the  anguish  that  t^jre 
'Xeath  the  forest  bougfan  I  flUf^jMid : 

Anon  came  the  old  dream  o'er  me. 
And  into  my  heart  it  emyL 

Who  taught  ye  this  word,  not  W 
Little  birds,  sinmng  up  tlwre  to 

Oh,  hush  !  if  my  heart  should 
Very  sad  it  again  would  be. 

^*  Tliis  way  came  a  fair  nil,  A^ 
As  she  sang,  it  was  all  we 

And  up  we  little  birdji  em^ekt  k« 
That  dainty-sweet  golden 


Never  think  with  such  faUet  U 

Little  birds,  ye  are  wf 
You  wish  of  my  grief  tu 

But  I  trust  nothing  Hxiai^  mc^ 


**  Anfanys  wolW  • 

In  my  lonely  fint 
Seemed  that  I 
Yet  have  I  boifte  i 
But  do  not,  do 


**  Und  als  ich 

When  I  told  yoa 
You  received  witih 
But  when  I 
Oh,  then  you 
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THE   PILORIMAOB   TO    KEYLAAR. 


I. 


The  mother  stood  at  the  window  ; 

Her  8on  lay  in  bed,  alas  I 
**  Will  you  not  get  up,  dear  William, 

To  see  the  procession  pass  ?" 

0  mother,  I  am  so  ailing, 

I  neither  can  hear  nor  see  ; 

1  think  of  my  poor  dead  Gretchen, 
And  my  heart  grows  faint  in  me." 

*'  Get  up,  we  will  go  to  Eevlaar  ; 

Your  book  and  rosary  take  ; 
The  Mother  of  God  will  heal  you, 

And  cure  your  heart  of  its  ache." 

The  Church's  banners  arc  waving. 
They  are  chanting  a  hymn  divine  ; 

'Tis  at  C5llen  is  that  procession. 
At  Collen  upon  the  Khine. 

With  the  throng  the  mother  follows ; 

Her  son  she  leads  him  ;  and  now 
They  both  of  them  sing  in  the  chorus, 

**  Ever  honoured,  O  Mary,  be  thou  I" 


II. 

The  Mother  of  God  at  Eevlaar 
Is  drest  in  her  richest  array  ; 

She  has  many  a  cure  on  hand  there. 
Many  sick  folk  come  to  her  to-day. 

And  her,  for  theiiv  votive  offerings, 
The  suffering  sick  folk  greet 

With  limbs  that  in  wax  are  moulded. 
Many  waxen  hands  and  feet. 

And  whoso  a  wax  hand  offers, 
His  hand  is  healed  of  its  sore  ; 

And  whoso  a  wax  foot  offers, 

His  foot  it  will  pain  him  no  more. 

To  Kevlaar  went  many  on  crutches 
Who  now  on  the  tight-rope  bound. 

And  many  play  now  on  the  fiddle 
Had  there  not  one  finger  sound. 
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The  mother  she  took  a  wax  taper, 

And  of  it  a  heart  sh^  makes  : 
**  Give  that  to  the  Mother  of  Jesns, 

She  will  cure  thee  of  all  thy  aches." 

^        With  a  sigh  her  son  took  the  wax  heart, 
He  went  to  the  shrine  with  a  sigh  ; 
His  words  frcKn  his  heart  trickle  sadly, 
As  trickle  the  tears  from  his  eye. 

**  Thou  blest  above  all  that  are  blessed, 

Thou  Virgin  unspotted,  divine,   • 
Thou  Queen  of  the  Heavens,  before  thee 

I  lay  all  my  aiiguish  and  pine. 

**  I  lived  with  my  mother  at  Collen, 

At  Collen  in  the  town  that  is  there, 
The  town  that  has  hundreds  many 

Of  chapels  and  churches  fair. 

**  And  Gretchen  she  lived  quite  near  us, 

But  now  she  is  dead,  well-a-day  ! 
O  Mary  !  a  wax-heart  I  bring  thee. 

Heal  thou  my  heart's  wound,  I  pray  ! 

**  Heal  thou  my  heart  of  its  anguish. 

And  early  and  late,  I  vow, 
With  its  whole  strength  to  pray  and  to  sing,  too, 

*  Ever  honoured,  0  Mary,  be  thou  !'  " 


III. 

The  suffering  son  and  his  mother 
In  their  little  bed-chamber  slept ; 

Then  the  Mother  of  God  came  softly. 
And  close  to  the  sleepers  crept. 

She  bent  down  over  the  sick  one, 
And  softly,  so  softly,  did  lay 

Her  hand  on  his  heart,  with  a  tender 
Smile,  and  then  vanished  away. 

The  mother  sees  all  in  her  dreaming, 
And  other  things  too  she  marked  ; 

Then  up  from  her  slumber  she  wakened. 
So  loudly  the  town  dogs  barked. 

There  lay  her  son,  to  his  full  length 
Stretched  out,  and  he  was  dead  ; 

And  the  light  on  his  pale  cheek  flitted 
Of  the  morning's  dawning  red. 
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She  folded  Ler  hands  together, 

She  felt  as  she 'knew  not  how, 
And  softly  she  sang  and  devoutly, 

**  Ever  honoured,  O  Mary,  be  thou  !" 


i( 


Mein  Herz,  mein  Herz  ist  traurip,^^ 


My  heart,  my  heart  is  heavy, 

Yet  ^blithe  May  gladdens  the  land  ; 

High  up  'gainst  a  lime-tree  leaning. 
On  the  bastion  old  I  stand. 

Below  with  a  tranquil  motion 
The  dark-blue  town-moat  flows  ; 

A  boy  floats  on  in  his  shallop. 
And  fishes  and  pipes  as  he  goes. 

Beyond  I  see,  sloping  upward. 

Smiling  and  many-hued, 
Gardens,  and  arbours,  and  people. 

And  cattle,  and  meadows,  and  wood. 

The  maidens  their  linen  are  bleaching. 
And  flit  on  the  green  to  and  fro  ; 

The  mill-wheel  shakes  diamond-dust  out, 
I  hear  its  hum  far  below. 

On  the  ridge  of  the  old  grey  turret 

A  sentinePs  box  I  note. 
And  up  and  down  stalks  a  soldier 

Arrayed  in  a  red-laced  coat. 

He  is  making  play  with  his  rifle, 
It  gleams  in  the  sun's  rich  red  ; 

Arms  he  presents, — recovers, — 
I  wish  he  would  shoot  me  dead. 


"  J?(5r'  ich  das  Liedchen  klinf/en,^^ 

When  I  hear  the  song,  that  erst 

My  own  heart's  darling  sang. 
It  seems  that  my  heart  must  burst 

With  the  stress  of  the  maddening  pang. 

I  nish  up  in  dark  despair 

Where  the  crag  through  the  forest  peers  ; 
There  my  anguish  too  hard  to  bear 

Finds  ease  for  itself  in  t^ars. 
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GORDON    BALDWIN.— PART    I. 


BY    RUDOLPH   LINDAU. 


I. 


George  Forbes  had  spared  nei- 
ther time  nor  money  in  furnishing 
his  bachelor   apartments  as   hand- 
somely as  possible.     He  possessed 
some  experience,  having  seen  many 
oountries  and  many  people ;  he  was 
80  rich,  that  even  in  New  York, 
from  whence  he  came,  men  spoke 
of  his  "large  fortune;"  moreover, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  what  gave 
him  pleasure.    Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  difficult  for  a  man 
— particularly  if  he  lives  in  Paris — 
to^  acquire  among  his  friends  the 
reputation  of  being  a  man  of  taste. 
Forbes  had   secured  the  assistance 
of  a  talented  young  artist ;  he  had 
employed  the  best  Paiisian  work- 
men for  several  months ;  and,  last- 
ly, had  given  to  his  upholsterer  an 
almost   unlimited    credit     By   this 
somewhat  expensive  but  extremely 
simple  and  convenient  method,  he 
had    succeeded    in   furaishing    his 
house  near  the  Champs  Elys^es  both 
elegantly  and  comfortably. 

The  paintings  by  Corot,  Rousseau, 
Diaz,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  others, 
which  adorned  his  drawing-room, 
study,  and  dining-room,  ranked 
among  the  acknowledged  master- 
pieces of  those  artists;  the  large 
Rubens  in  his  bedroom  was  undoubt- 
edly genuine ;  the  chandeliers .  and 
clocks  were  models  of  French  art; 
and  nowhere  could  be  found  more 
comfortable  easy-chairs  and  more 
luxurious  sofas  than  in  the  cosy 
rooms  of  the  "Hotel  Forbes"  in 
the  Rue  Dumont  d'Urville. 

During  one  whole  week  after 
Forbes  had  taken  possession  of  his 
house,  he  had  wandered  every  morn- 
ing with  renewed  delight  through 
the  rooms  of  his  new  home,  with  a 
feeling  of  pride,  as  though  all  the 


beautiful  objects  which  gave  him 
so  much  pleasure  had  been  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.  He  had  accept- 
ed, with  a  self.satisfied  smile,  the 
compliments  which  all  his  visitors 
paid  him  on  his  exquisite  taste; 
but  very  soon  he  became  as  accus- 
tomed to  his  pictures,  his  china, 
and  his  bronzes  as  to  his  comfort- 
able chairs  and  his  good  cook;  and, 
at  the  time  we  make  his  acquaint- 
ance— about  four  years  after  he  had 
settled  in  Paris — all  the  splendid 
works  of  art  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded in  his  own  house  could  no 
longer  attract  his  attention  even 
for  an  instant. 

George  Forbes  was  now  thirty - 
three,  and  the  life  he  led  was,  in 
spite  of  much  apparent  variety,  a 
monotonous  one.  Seven  months 
of  the  year  he  spent  in  Paris,  but, 
during  the  summer,  he  went  from 
one  fashionable  watering-place  to 
another.  He  might  be  seen  at 
Trouville,  at  Biarritz,  or  in  the 
Pyrenees;  sometimes  also  he  went 
to  Baden-Baden  or  to  Homburg, 
where  at  that  time  the  gaming- 
tables were  still  to  be  found.  Once 
he  had  returned  to  tbe  United 
States,  and  had  shown  his  cold, 
aristocratic,  hlas6  face  in  Newport 
and  Saratoga.  In  Paris,  where  he 
•lived  during  the  winter  and  the 
spring,  remaining  till  the  end  of 
May,  he  took  a  ride  regularly 
every  morning  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, breakfasted  at  home,  yawned 
for  an  hour  over  the  newspapers, 
his  letters,  or  a  novel,  and  some- 
times fell  asleep  over  them ;  then 
he  paid  a  few  visits,  or  showed  his 
beautiful  horses  in  the  Avenue  dc 
I'Imperatrice,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
made   his  appearance   at  the  Cafe 
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Anglais   or  at  Bignon's    to    dine. 
After  that  he  went  to  a  theatre  or  to 
Bome  reception  in  the  American  col- 
ony. There,  he  was  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  the  mothers  of  grown-up 
daughters,  as  also  to  young  widows. 
He  frequently  met,  in  this  society, 
with  men  who,  thinking  that  the 
young    millionaire    might  prove  a 
serviceable  friend,  spared  no  trou- 
ble to  make  themselves  agreeable  to 
him.     But  Forbes  was  not  grateful 
for  the  kindness  shown  to  him  on 
all  sides,  and  not  one  of  his  numer- 
ous acquaintance  could  boast  of  be- 
ing on  intimate  or  confidential  terms 
with  him.     In  fact,  he  was  suspi- 
cious.    Many  times,  in  former  days, 
he   had   been   deceived — a  misfor- 
tune which   may   happen   even   to 
poor  people  in  this  world ;  but  he 
had   never  forgotten  nor   forgiven 
it,    and    he    always    feared     that 
every  one  who  approached  him  in  a 
friendly  manner  wanted  his  money. 
Belief    in   unselfish    kindness    had 
never    been    very   strong    in   him ; 
such   little   trustfulness  as  he  had 
once    possessed   he   had   lost   long 
ago.     Friendliness,   as    soon   as   it 
went  beyond   commonplace  polite- 
ness, seemed  to  him  interested  fiat- 
teryj  and  made  him  doubly  reserv- 
ed and  cautious.'     In  consequence, 
young   and   honourable  men,  who, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  might 
have   been   his  friends,  felt  them- 
selves repelled,  and  gradually  with- 
drew from  him;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that,  finally,  his  acquaintance 
was  mainlv  among  men  who  richly 
deserved   his    suspicious   contempt 
for  them. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  lonely 
man  invariably  went  to  his  club.  He 
played  high,  and  often  won  consider- 
able sums.  He  was  a  cool  and  cau- 
tious player.  When  the  luck  was  on 
hb  side,  he  was  ever  ready  to  stake 
all  his  winnings;  and  he  would  put, 
with  equal  composure,  a  few  louis 
or  a  bundle  of  bank-notes  on  the 


table.  But  when  Fortune  was  not 
favourable,  he  would  only  lose  the 
money  he  had  with  him — a  few 
thousand  francs  at  the  outside ;  then 
he  would  rise,  with  a  yawn — he 
had  a  habit  of  yawning  frequently 
— go  into  the  reading-room,  loot 
over  the  evening  papers,  and,  at  a 
late  hour,  drive  home.  He  was  a 
dangerous,  careful,  unpopular  player. 
You  might  lose  a  fortune  to  him, 
but  you  could  never  win  from  him 
more  than  he  happened  to  have  in 
his  pocket.  He  had  never  been 
known  to  borrow  money  to  go  on 
playing. 

One  evening  in  the  month  of 
December  186 — ,  Forbes  came  to 
his  club,  as  usual,  at  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and,  after  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  his  friends,  took  his 
seat  at  the  green  table.  He  had 
won  largely  the  night  before  \  and 
a  young  man  who  had  been  one  of 
the  heaviest  losers — Henry  West- 
more — asked  him  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  take  the  bank  himself. 
Forbes  did  not  answer  at  once; 
but  when  Westmore  repeated  his 
request,  ne  replied,  carelessly,  in  an 
undertone,  that  it  was  not  his  habit 
to  consider  a  new  game  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  former  one ;  he  was 
only  beginning  to  play,  and  he 
could  not  yet  say  whether  it  would 
suit  him  on  this  occasion  to  take 
the  bank  or  to  play  against  it 

**  These  are  very  convenient  prin- 
ciples," said  Westmore,  with  a  sneer. 

Forbes  looked  at  him  long  and 
steadfastly;  then,  after  a  painful 
pause,  he  said :  *^  I  can  only  express 
my  regret  if  you  are  vexed  because 
you  lost  yesterday.  I  cannot  think 
for  a  moment  that  you  wish  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  me.  You  have  no 
right  to  dictate  to  me  how  I  am  to 
play,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  you 
claim  that  right  But  if  you  be- 
lieve that  I  owe  you  your  revenge, 
pray  name  the  sum  for  which  you 
wish  to  play  against  me,  and  it  will 
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give  mo  great  pleasure  to  place  my- 
self at  your  disposal."  Every  one 
present  felt  for  poor  Westmore, 
who,  it  was  known,  had  borrowed 
with  great  difficulty  the  money  to 
pay  his  debt  that  evening,  and  who, 
in  his  heart,  was  cursing  his  fortu- 
nate and  powerful  adversary.  But 
Forbes  knew  he  had  the  right  on 
his  side,  while  Westmore  felt  that 
he  stood  alone,  and  thjit  the  wisest 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  He  muttered,  with  a 
touch  of  ill-humour,  but  politely, 
nevertheless,  **You  take  the  thins: 
too  seriously;  I  did  not  mean  it 
80.*'  Forbes  counted  his  money, 
played  even  more  cautiously  than 
usual,  lost  a  trifling  sum,  and  went 
home  at  about  two  o'clock.  After 
he  had  left  the  club,  Westmore 
began  again  to  complain  of  him, 
and  this  time  everybody  sided  with 
him. 

"One  thing  comforts  me,"  he 
said,  in  conclusion^  ^^and  that  is, 
that  Forbes  never  really  enjoys  his 
game.  I  get  vexed  sometimes  when 
I  lose ;  but  then  I  am  all  the  bet- 
ter pleased  when  I  happen  to  win. 
Forbes  is  always  bored;  and  it 
serves  the  odious  fellow  right." 

Forbes,  on  his  way  home,  knew 
perfectly  well  that  at  that  very  mo- 
ment they  w6re  abusing  him  at  the 
club,  and  that  not  one  of  the  nu- 
merous acquaintances  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  him  with  a 
friendly  smile  would  think  of  tak- 
inghis  part  in  his  absence. 

The  next  morning,  while  riding 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  made 
some  plans  for  travelling.  "  I  will 
go  for  a  few  weeks  to  Nice,  Florence, 
and  Rome,"  he  stud  to  himself; 
^  perhaps  I  may  amuse  myself  there 
a  little  more  than  I  do  here.  At 
any  rate,  I  shall  see  some  new 
faces,  and  not  always  that  fellow 
Westmore  and  the  rest  of  them. 
The  whole  set  is  insufferable." 

When,  an  hour  later,  he  returned 


home,  his  servant  handed  him  two 
letters,  which  had  just  arrived.  He 
put  them,  without  even  looking  at 
them,  on  the  table;  and  it  was 
only  after  he  had  dressed,  and 
found  that  there  was  still  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  left  before  breakfast- 
time,  that  he  threw  himself  into  an 
easy-chair  before  the  fire,  and  read 
them.     The  first  was  as  follows : — 

"  94  Avenue  Friedland, 

"  Dear  Mr.  Forbes, — It  will  give 
us  much  pleasure  if  you  will  dine 
with  us  on  Friday  next,  at  seven 
o'clock.     Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Marie  Leland, 
W65  De  Montemars." 

"  That  woman  never  forgets  to 
remind  one  that  she  comes  of  a  noble 
family,  and  that  she  only  married 
old  Leland  for  his  money.  JV& 
Montemars!  What  do  I  care? 
Anyhow,  Jane  Leland  is  a  hand- 
some clever  girl,  and  I  have  no- 
thing better  to  do  on  Friday ;  I'll 
accept  the  invitation." 

The  note  was  carefully  replaced 
in  its  envelope,  and  laid  aside.  The 
second  letter  was  a  longer  one.  As 
soon  as  Forbes  had  looked  at  the 
address  and  recognised  the  writing, 
he  opened  it  with  an  angry  frown, 
and  then  read  it  with  great  atten- 
tion : —     . 

*•  Hakodate,  Sept.  2,  185—. 

**Dear  George, — You  must  do 
me  the  justice  to  admit  that  I  have 
not  troubled  you  for  a  long  time 
with  news  of  myself.  Nor  would 
I  have  written  now,  could  I  have 
avoided  it  I  know  my  letters  give 
you  no  pleasure,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  I  do  not  care  much  to 
write  to  you.  I  have,  however, 
nothing  unpleasant  to  say,  and  I 
beg  you  not  to  throw  this  letter 
aside  without  reading  it. 
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"When  I  arrived  at  Hakodate, 
four  years  ago,  It  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  Englisbnian,  named 
Gordon  Baldwiu.  Although  I  had 
no  claim  upon  him,  he  received  me 
into  his  house  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  I  was  his  guest  dur- 
ing several  months.  I  had  been 
long  unaccustomed  to  kind  treat- 
ment. Baldwin's  goodness  made  .a 
deep  impression  upon  me,  and  I  felt 
very  grateful  towards  him.  I  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  for  him; 
and  he,  seeing  this,  I  suppose,  also 
took  a  liking  for  me.  I  bad  so  long 
been  tossed  about  like  a  ship  witb- 
out  a  rudder,  finding  neither  peace 
nor  safety,  that  I  scarcely  dared  to 
hope  Fortune  had  led  me  at  last 
into  a  haven  of  rest.  My  intention 
being  to  leave  Hakodate  in  a  few 
months,  I  was  not  as  reserved  in 
my  conversations  with  Baldwin  as 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been.  I 
meant  no  harm  by  being  communi- 
cative, and  I  did  not  think  myself 
bound  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  our 
friendly  intercourse  by  a  reticence 
which  might  have  seemed  suspi- 
cious. I  cannot  boast  of  possessing 
that  calm  reserve  which  distin- 
guishes you. 

"  So  1  told  Baldwin,  during  the 
long  walks  we  took  together,  some- 
thing of  my  history.  I  did  not  dis- 
close my  real  name,  for  I  would  not 
break  the  promise  I  had  given  you. 
I  called  myself  Graham.*  I  told 
him  that  I  had  wealthy  relatives, 
from  whom  I  was  for  ever  separated, 
through  some  misfortune  which  I 
could  not  explain.  I  also  spoke  of 
yon.  You  will  think  this  strange ; 
you  would  certainly  never  dream  of 
speaking  of  me.  But  then,  it  must 
be  said,  we  are  very  different.  I  said 
nothing  but  what  was  good  about 
you — praising  your  prudence,  your 
coolness,  and  your  enei^.  I  spoke 
of  the  extraordinary  success  which 
has  attended  you  through  life — a 
success  which  you  owe  mainly  to 


your  perspicacity  and  your  deter- 
mination. I  did  not  allude  to  the 
ties  which  unite  us,  and  I  men* 
tioned  you  merely  as  a  friend  of 
my  youth. 

"  As  you  see,  I  did  not  commit 
any  great  indiscretion.  It  can  do 
you  no  harm  that  Baldwin — who  is 
as  simple  and  as  trusting  as  a  child 
— should  think  that,  in  times  gone 
by,  you  once  did  a  good  turn  to  a 
poor  devil  called  Graham. 

*'  Hakodate  lies  out  of  the  beaten 
track.  Besides  the  Japanese,  there 
are  only  a  few  English,  American, 
and  German  merchants  living  here, 
and  foreign  travellers  seldom  find 
their  way  to  this  place.  For  many 
years  I  saw  nothing  that  could  re- 
mind me  of  the  past,  and  I  felt  as 
though  I  were  gradually  awaking  to 
a  new  life.  I  was  successful  in  the 
first  small  speculations  I  attempt- 
ed. Baldwin  procured  me  credit 
in  Yokohama,  ^ong-Kong,  and 
Shanghai,  and  so  gave  me  the  means 
of  trying  my  unhoped-for  good  luck 
on  a  greater  scale.  All  went  well, 
and,  at  this  present  time,  I  possess 
a  moderate,  well-earned  fortune,  and 
am  a  respected  member  of  the  for- 
eign community  of  Hakodate.  All 
this  I  owe  to  Gordon  Baldwin. 
But  for  him,  I  must  have  gone  to 
ruin ;  for  my  means  and  my  cour- 
age were  equally  exhausted  when  I 
landed  at  Yesso. 

*'  A  few  weeks  ago  Baldwin  told 
me  that,  having  spent  six  years  in 
China  and  Japan,  he  now  thought 
of  taking  a  trip  to  Europe.  While 
discussing  this  plan,  he  mentioned 
your  name,  which  he  unfortunately 
remembered,  although  it  had  not 
passed  my  lips  for  some  time.  I 
had  told  him  formerly  that  you 
lived  in  Paris;  and  he  asked  me, 
without  having  a  notion  that  it 
might  be  unpleasant  to  me,  to  give 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you. 
I  could  not  well  refuse  without 
laying  myself    open   to  suspicion. 
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I  might,  indeed,  have  *  invrented 
8ome  excuse,  bat  I  did  not  like  to 
mn  the  risk  of  your  being  brought 
together  by  chance.  I  have  there- 
fore given  him  a  letter  for  you. 
Pray  consider  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  excuse  the  liberty 
I  have  taken.  Remember  how 
much  I  owe  to  Baldwin,  and  receive 
him  kindly.  I  have  given  him  to 
understand  that  it  might  be  painful 
to  you  to  speak  of  ray  past  life; 
and  I  feel  perfectly  snre  that  he 
will  avoid  any  allusion  which  might 
embarrass  you. 

**You  will  find  my  friend  the 
best  and  noblest  of  men.  He  is  a 
few  years  younger  than  you  are, 
but  his  independent  life  in  foreign 
lands  has  made  him  prematurely 
old.  He  comes  of  a  good  family, 
but  all  his  near  relations  are  dead, 
andjie  stands  pretty  nearly  alone 
in  the  world.     He  is  good-looking. 


well-informed,  and  well-bred.  To 
complete  ray  sketch,  I  raay  add 
that  he  has  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  that  his  business  in  Hakodate 
— the  management  of  which  he  has 
intrusted  to  me  during  his  absence 
— has,  for  some  years  past,  brought 
him  in  from  20,000  to  25,000  dol- 
lars  annually. 

"And  now,  ray  dear  George,  I 
raust  say  good-bye.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect an  answer  to  this  letter,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  I  will  soon  have 
occasion  to  write  to  you  again. — 
With  unchanged  affection,  yours, 

"  Thomas." 

As  Forbes  finished  reading  this 
letter,  his  servant  entered  the  room 
to  say  breakfast  was  ready.  He 
slowly  folded  up  the  letter,  put  it 
into  the  side-pocket  of  his  coat,  and 
with  a  thoughtful  air  went  into  the 
dining-room. 


II. 


In  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
cafes  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
before  a  table  which  was  laid  for 
two  persons,  sat  a  young  man  of 
between  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  His  appearance  had 
already  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  waiters,  the  dame  du  comptdr, 
and  several  of  the  guests ;  for  al- 
though one  could  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  stranger  was  a  gentleman, 
yet  in  this  room,  so  luxuriously 
furnished,  and  among  the  elegantly- 
dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
were  seated  at  the  tables  around 
him,  he  did  not^seem  to  be  quite  in 
his  right  place.  He  wore  a  faded 
travelung  suit,  which,  like  himself, 
had  evidently  seen  a  good  deal  of 
rough  weather.  He  had  straight, 
light  hair,  and  clear  grey  eyes,  one 
glance  from  which  caused  the  in- 
quisitive looks  of  those  who  wished 
to  examine  him  to  fall  quickly  and 


involuntarily.  His  nose  and  mouth 
were  large  but  well-shaped;  his 
forehead  was  high,  and,  as  far  as  the 
hat  had  protected  it,  remarkably  fair. 
The  remainder  of  the  thin,  power- 
ful face  was  much  sunburnt,  and 
formed  a  strange  contrast  with  t{ie 
ivory-white  forehead,  the  fair  hair 
and  the  greyish-blue  eyes.  A  long 
tawny  moustache  fell  low  over  the 
finely -cut  mouth.  The  fearless, 
honest  look,  the  small  round  head, 
the  broad  shoulders,  the  power- 
ful chest,  the  large,  well-shaped, 
sinewy  hands,  and  the  long  legs, 
presented  altogether  an  appearance 
which  seemed  to  belong  to  times 
long  gone  by.  An  iron  helmet 
and  a  heavy  swofi  would  have 
better  suited  the  figure  of  the 
stranger  than  the  black  silk  hat 
and  the  slender  cane  which  the 
waiter  had  taken  from  him  on  his 
entering  the  room. 
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The  young  man  had  looked  at  his 
watch  several  times,  and  as  soon  as 
the  clock  struck  seven  he  heckoned 
.  to  the  waiter. 

"Give  me  a  good  dinner,"  he 
said. 

**  Does  not  monsieur  wish  to  order 
anything  in  particular  ?" 

"  No,  I  leave  that  to  you ;  bring 
me  a  good  dinner." 

"  By  your  order,  I  laid  covers  for 
two  r 

'*  Yes,  but  it  seems  my  friend  is 
not  coming.  He  may,  perhaps,  be 
late,  and  you  can  serve  him  when 
he  comes." 

The  stranger  spoke  French  flu- 
entlv,  but  with  an  unmistakable 
English  accent.  The  experienced 
waiter,  who  during  ten  years  had 
seen  great  and  noble  personages 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  once 
classed  the  new  guest  under  this 
head :  "  A  crazy  lord  who  has  been 
shooting  tigers  in  India,  and  wants 
now  to  beat  tbe  Parisian  preserves." 

The  supposed  lord  had  finished 
his  oysters,  soup,  and  patties,  and 
was  about  to  do  justice  to  a  more 
substantial  dish  which  had  been  set 
before  him,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  George  Forbes,  dressed  with 
faultless  elegance,  entered  the  room. 
He  bowed  to  the  lady  at  the  comp- 
toiTj  and  went  up  to  the  sunburnt 
stranger;  who  merely  looked  up, 
and,  without  allowing  himself  to 
be  disturbed  in  his  dinner,  said — 

*'  You  are  late.  But,  as  you  see,  I 
did  not  let  that  interfere  with  me." 

**C)ne  must  be  punctual  with 
you,  it  seems,"  replied  Forbes,  with 
a  smile. 

"  No,  I  don't  care  about  that,  so 
long  as  I  am  not  expected  to  wait. 
Take  a  seat.  I  have  already  ascer- 
tained that  my^  appetite  is  better 
than  yours,  and  if  you  hurry  a  little, 
we  may  reach  dessert  togetiier." 

Forbes  did  as  he  was  told,  and 
took  up  the  bill  of  fare,  which  he 
appeared  to  study  carefully. 


How  WS&  it  that  Baldwin,  whom 
he  had  known  only  five  days,  took 
liberties  with  him  which  oooe  of 
his  Parisian  acquaintances  would 
have  attempted  ?  Every  one  of 
them  would  have  waited  for  him 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or,  if 
they  had  not  done  so,  would,  at  any 
rate,  have  offered  some  excuse. 
Baldwin  had  not  granted  him  one 
minute's  grace,  and  had  never 
thought  of  apologising.  On  the 
other  hand,  Forbes,  who,  as  a  rule, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  who  was  spoiled  by  the 
attentive  courtesy  he  met  with  on 
all  sides,  not  only  thought  Bald- 
win's conduct  perfectly  natural,  bat 
even  said,  in  an  undertone,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon ;"  while  the  other  nod- 
ded good-humouredly,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Never  mind ;  I  forgive  you." 

Only  six  days  before,  Forbes,  had 
received  the  following  despatch 
from  Havre :  "  Graham  will  have 
informed  you  of  my  arrival.  I  will 
call  on  you  to-morrow  morning. — 
Gordon  Baldwin."  And,  on  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Gordon  Baldwin, 
in  an  old  grey  travelling-suit  and 
a  soft  felt. hat,  but  with  faultless 
linen,  had  made  his  appearance. 

He  had  shaken  Forbes's  hand 
heartily,  like  an  old  friend,  and 
had  begun  talking  at  once  in  such 
a  quiet,  sensible,  comfortable  way, 
that  Forbes,  whose  manner  at  first 
had  been  somewhat  cold  and  con- 
strained, had  gradually  assumed  a 
more  friendlv  attitude,  and  had  be- 
come  almost  sociable. 

An  hour  of  pleasant  conversation 
had  passed  quickly.  Baldwin  sat 
in  an  easy-chair,  and  talked  about 
Japan,  and  Graham,  and  about  his 
business  and  plans.  Now  and  then 
he  indulged  in  some  humorous 
but  always  good-tempered  remark, 
and  then  his  bright  eyes  laughed  so 
merrily  that  Forbes  listened  with  a 
real,  and,  to  him,  perfectly  novel, 
sense  of  pleasure.     When  breakfast 
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was  annonDced,  he  invited  the 
stranger  to  share  it  with  him ;  and 
after  the  meal  was  over,  he  asked 
Mm  to  stop  at  his  house  during  the 
few  days  he  intended  to  spend  in 
Paris.  Baldwin  had  accepted  the 
invitation  with  the  same  easy  grace 
with  which  he  had  taken  the  cigar 
bis  host  had  offered  ten  minutes 
before,  and  which  he  was  then 
wnoking  with  visible  enjoyment. 

Since  then,  Forbes  and  Baldwin 
had  been  together  from  morning  to 
night,  almost  without  interruption, 
and  an  intimacy  o{.  a  peculiar  sort 
bad  sprung  up  between  these  two 
men  who  were  so  totally  unlike. 
Baldwin  saw  nothing  strange  in 
this,  and  never  gave  the  matter  a 
second  thought,  but  Forbes  was  as- 
tonished. He  could  not  understand 
why  it  was  that,  when  he  was  with 
Baldwin,  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent and  a  better  man  than  his 
usual  self.  He  could  talk  and  joke 
unreservedly  with  the  "  Wild  Man 
of  Yesso,"  as  he  called  him ;  and 
more  than  once  he  had  caught  hiqi- 
self  speaking  to  his  new  friend  quite 
confidentially. 

Baldwin  wanted  absolutely  no- 
thing of  Forbes.  There  lay  the 
secret  of  the  pleasant  impression  he 
had  made  on  the  suspicious  rich 
man.  He  desired  neither  his  horses, 
nor  his  opera-box,  nor  his  money. 
He  ignored  thoroughly  and  sincere- 
ly that  his  host  was  the  "  rich  Mr. 
Forbes."  He  saw  nothing  in  his 
new  acquaintance  but  a  pleasant 
companion.  Forbes  was  conscious 
of  this.  It  was  a  new  and  refresh- 
ing feeling  for  him  to  associate  with 
a  man  who  wanted  no  favours  of 
him — with  a  man,  indeed,  on  whom 
he  could  confer  no  favours,  even  if 
he  tried. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  ordered  ?" 
inquired  Forbes,  after  he  had  taken 
his  seat  opposite  to  Baldwin. 
*'  A  good  dinner." 

VOL.  CXXIV. — NO.  DCCLUI. 


"  I  hope  you  will  get  it.  What 
is  it  to  be  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know  yet ;    but  I  have 
an     excellent    appetite,  and   I   am    • 
ready  for  any  agreeable  surprise." 

**  Did  you  leave  it  to  the  waiter's 
choice  ?" 

**  Entirely." 

Forbes  smiled. 

"  Can  you  make  out  this  non- 
sense ?"  continued  Baldwin,  taking 
up  the  bill  of  fare :  "  Potage  Par- 
mentier,  Filet  de  sole  JToinville- — 
why  not  Nemours  or  Montpensier? 
— Epigrammes  d^agneau^  Chaufroidy 
de  Volaille,  &c.,  <fec.  I  really  un- 
derstand the  language  of  the  Ainos 
of  Yesso  a  great  deal  better  than 
this  culinary  jargon." 

Forbes  called  the  waiter ;  and  in 
a  peremptory  tone,  but  with  many 
detailed  instructions,  ordered  a 
choice  dinner.  Baldwin,  evidently 
amused,  listened  attentively. 

*'  You  know  everything,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile.  "You  must  be  my 
teacher  here." 

"  With  pleasure.  By  the  by, 
have  you  been  to  your  tailor  ?" 

"Of  course." 

"  When  are  you  to  have  your 
things  ?" 

"To-morrow  night." 

"  It  is  high  time." 

"  Is  it  really  ?"  said  Baldwin, 
quite  unmoved.  Then  he  examined 
attentively  the  sleeves  of  his  coat, 
and  added,  thoughtfully,  "It  is 
only  a  couple  of  months  since  this 
suit  cost  me  a  small  fortune  in  San 
Francisco.  True,  it  has  seen  a  deal 
of  rough  weather  since  then — on 
the  Prairies  and  on  the  Atlantic  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  good 
still.  However,  after  to-morrow  I 
will  appear  before  you  in  festive 
garments  only." 

At  about  half-past  seven  an  elder- 
ly, gentlemanlike  man,  with  an  ele- 
gantly-dressed and  handsome  young 
lady,  entered    the    restaurant,  and 
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took  tlieir  seats  at  a  table  near  our 
two  friends.  Forbes,  who  was  seated 
with  his  back  to  the  new-comei-s, 
did  not  at  first  notice  them  ;  but 
the  young  lady  quickly  attracted  the 
unoDtrusively  approving  attention 
of  Baldwin.  This  circumstance  had 
not  been  unremarked  by  her,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  young  Parisian  and 
the  traveller  met  more  than  once. 

After  a  while  Forbes  became 
aware  that  something  was  going  on 
behind  his  back,  and  asked  care- 
lesslv — 

*'  What  are  you  looking  at  ?" 

"  At  a  pretty  face." 

Forbes  turned  round  slowly ; 
then,  colouring  slightly,  he  rose, 
bowed  and  went  up  to  the  table 
at  which  the  old  gentleman  and  his 
young  companion  were  seated. 
They  received  him  in  the  most 
friendly  manner. 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Lelaud  has  not 
retunied  to  Paris,''  said  Forbes. 

**  No,  we  expect  her  to-morrow," 
replied  the  old  gentleman,  "and 
you  see  that  we  are  taking  undue 
advantage  of  our  liberty.  For  the 
last  four  days,  we  have  not  dined 
once  at  home.  Jane  wants  me  to 
show  her  the  Parisian  restaurants ; 
and  I,  like  a  well-trained  father, 
make  it  a  point  to  obey  her." 

"  Is  that  gentleman  your  friend 
of  whom  you  spoke  yesterday  ?" 
asked  the  young  lady  in  a  whisper. 

"Yes,"  replied  Forbes  in  the 
same  tone ;  and  smiling  with  some 


embarrassment,  he  added,  "You 
see  I  have  not  exaggerated ;  be 
comes  straight  from  the  wilderness  ; 
but  in  a  few  days  be  will  have  a 
more  civilised  appearance,  and  I 
will  then  take  the  liberty  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  you," 

"  Your  friend  will  alwavs  be  wel- 
come,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

Forbes  went  back  to  his  place 
opposite  Baldwin,  and  in  that  af- 
fectedly unconcerned  manner  which 
we  generally  assume  when  speak- 
ing of  a  person  who  we  know  is 
watching  us,  he  told  him  that  the 
young  lady  was  Miss  Jane  Lel- 
and,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Leland,  a 
rich  banker  of  New  York. 

"  Rich  or  poor,"  said  Baldwin, 
*'she  is  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
pleases  me  very  much." 

"You  shall  make  her  acquaint- 
ance," continued  Forbes.  "  I  have 
already  spoken  of  you,  and  will 
introduce  you  whenever  you  like," 

Jane  Leland  knew  very  well  that 
the  two  young  men  were  speaking 
of  her ;  but  she  was  accustomed  to 
attract  attention,  and  she  managed 
to  look  perfectly  cool  and  uncon- 
scious. A  few  minutes  later,  Bald- 
win and  Forbes  rose  to  leave  the 
restaurant.  Forbes  stepped  up  once 
more  to  Mr.  Leland's  table  to  say 
good-bye,  while  Baldwin  passed  on, 
with  one  of  those  awkward  half- 
bows  which  we  sometimes  make  to 
people  whom  we  know  without 
having  been  introduced  to  them. 


III. 


A  few  days  after  Baldwin  had 
seen  Miss  Leland  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  formally  presented  to  the 
young  lady  and  her  parents,  and  in 
a  verv  short  time  he  became  a  fre- 
quent and  welcome  visitor  at  the 
house  of  the  American  family.  In 
the  beginning  of  March  he  had  gone 
to  London  on  business  ;  but  at  the 


end  of  a  week,  and  much  sooner 
than  he  was  expected,  he  had  re- 
turned :  and  now  he  bad  been  in 
Paris  two  months,  without  even 
alluding  to  any  intention  of  going 
away  soon. 

Forbes  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  this  state  of  things — he  was 
truly  delighted.     Ilis  whole  mode 
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of  life  had  beea  most  agreeably 
changed  by  the  presenci  of  that 
cheerful  unassuming  guest  in  his 
house.  Already  he  began  to  look 
forward  with  uneasiness  to  the  time 
when  this  pleasant  intercourse  must 
come  to  an  end.  Baldwin  had  said 
once,  before  his  journey  to  England, 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he 
would  return  to  Hakodate. 

**  Why  do  you  not  remain  in 
Europe  f  said  Forbes. 

**  Because  my  business  is  in 
Japan,  and  my  money  is  invested 
there." 

"  Cannot  you  liquidate  your  busi- 
ness ?"  asked  Forbes  again.  "  You 
surely  do  not  intend  to  spend  your 
whole  life  among  those  half -civilised 
Japanese  and  those  wild  Ainos." 

**  Certainly  not ;  but  I  must  bear 
it  a  little  longer,  till  I  have  earned 
enough  to  live  in  Europe  without 
the  help  of  the  income  which  my 
Japanese  business  gives  me  at  pres- 
ent" 

•*  And  how  long  will  that  take  ?" 

**  About  four  or  five  years,  with 
good  luck." 

"  Five  years  if  you  are  lucky  I 
That  is  a  long  time.  And  now 
supposing  you  have  no  such  luck  as 
you  expect,  what  then  ?" 

**  I  never  have  given  that  a 
thought.  I  let  the  morrow  take 
care  of  itself." 

**And  when  do  you  think  of 
going  back  ?" 

**  There  is  no  hurry  about  that 
— probably  about  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  I  am  in  Hakodate  by  next 
spring,  it  will  be  time  enough." 

The  month  of  May  had  come,  and 
Baldwin  had  not  spoken  again  of 
going  away — nor  did  he  seem  to 
think  about  it.  And,  indeed,  so  it 
was;  the  thgught  of  leaving  Paris 
never  came  to  him.  The  beautiful 
eyes  of  Jane  Leland  had  cast  a 
spell  upon  him.  He  was  madly, 
hopelessly  in  love  with  her.  He 
had    been,    in    the    fullest     sense 


of  the  word,  bewitched  by  the 
brown-eyed,  golden-haired,  graceful 
American  girl.  A\\  his  thoughts, 
wishes,  and  hopes  were  centred  in 
her.  This  unspoken  passion  made 
him  as  happy,  as  miserable,  as 
light-hearted,  as  melancholy,  as 
generous,  as  cowardly,  and  as  silly 
as  it  does  most  people  in  the  same 
enviable  condition.  In  one  respect 
only,  Baldwin  differed  from  most 
lovers:  he  did  not  talk  about  his 
love.  He  had  not  made  a  confi- 
dant of  Forbes,  who,  nevertheless, 
had  long  been  aware  of  his  friend's 
state  of  mind.  Jane,  too — to  say 
nothing  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland — 
had,  without  much  difficulty,  guessed 
their  new  friend's  secret. 

Mrs.  Leland,  n^e  De  Montemars, 
was  by  no  means  pleased  at  this 
disdoverv,  but  neither  was  she  made 
uneasy  by  it.  She  reposed  the 
most  complete  and  well- justified 
confidence  in  her  prudent  Jane. 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  not  a  son-in-law 
accordinor  to  her  coldly-calculating 
heart.  She  had  long  ago  selected 
the  wealthy  George  Forbes  as  a 
suitable  husband  for  her  daughter. 

Old  Mr.  Leland  felt  very  kindly 
towards  the  young  Englishman,  but 
he  was  not  allowed  to  have  any 
voice  in  the  matter.  His  wife,  in- 
deed, had  very  quickly  put  a  stop 
to  his  remarks  when,  one  evening, 
he  had  somewhat  timidly  alluded 
to  the  amiable  qualities  of  "the 
young  man  from  Japan." 

Jane  herself  was  not  particularly 
proud  of  her  last  conquest.  She 
was  accustomed  to  triumph.  She 
certainly  did  not  dislike  Baldwin, 
bnt  the  thought  of  marrying  him 
had  never  once  occurred  to  her. 

She  was  now  three-and-twenty, 
and  during  the  last  four  years  she 
had  been  couited  in  the  most  various 
ways.  She  numbered,  in  her  col- 
lection, sentimental,  impassioned, 
melancholy,  witty,  and  even  sen- 
sible admirers.     Each  in  turn  had 
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amnsed  her  for  a  while,  and  then 
had  gradually  become  uninteresting, 
if  not  tiresome. 

Three  of  them  had  made  her 
offers  of  marriage,  which  she  had 
declined  'unconditionally,  without  a 
moment^s  hesitation.  She  really  did 
not  quite  know,  herself,  what  were 
the  qualities  her  future  husband 
ought  to  possess  in  order  to  pleasu 
her.  A  great  name,  a  brilliant  posi- 
tion, a  large  fortune,  mifi^ht  have,  if 
not  conquered  her,  at  least  made 
her  hesitate.  None  of  her  suitors 
had  possessed  these  qualifications. 
Nor  had  Baldwin  an  illustrious 
name  or  great  riches  to  command 
particular  favour.  The  natural  sim- 
plicity of  his  manners  amused  her 
—that  was  his  sole  merit  in  her 
eves. 

The  only  man  of  her  acquaint- 
ance who  occupied  her  thoughts 
was  Forbes,  and  he  did  not  owe 
this  distinction  to  his  wealth.  She 
certainly  thought  of  it  sometimes,  ' 
and  pictured  to  herself  how  pleas- 
ant it  would  be  to  surpass  all  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  splen- 
dour and  extravagance ;  but  what 
attracted  her  most  was  the  aristo- 
cratic bearing  and  the  indifference 
of  the  young  millionaire. 

Now  and  then,  in  America,  one 
meets  with  descendants  of  German 
or  English  emigrants  in  whom  every 
trace  of  their  origin  has  been  oblit- 
erated, after  a  few  generations,  by 
the  influences  of  climate  and  of  a 
new  mode  of  life.  The  ancestral 
type  of  features  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. They  have  small  refined 
features,  a  peculiarly  delicate  com- 
plexion, large,  intelligent,  bright 
eyes,  small  well-shaped  hands  and 
feet,  and  long  slender  limbs.  Their 
bearing  is  bold  and  dignified  ;  their 
movements  are  graceful  and  self- 
assured.  They  look  more  like  the 
heirs  of  ancient  and  noble  names, 
than  the  descendants  of  square- 
shouldered    thick-set    farmers   and 


workmen  driven  by  want  and  misery 
from  their  old  homes.  One  even 
often  learns  with  surprise  that  they 
themselves  have,  in  their  youth, 
carried  on  some  trade  or  business 
which  in  Europe  is  only  followed 
by  the  lower  and  poorer  classes. 

Forbes  was  one  of  these,  so  to 
speak,  unjustifiably  aristocratic-look- 
ing men.  His  grandfather  had  been 
a  poor  farmer ;  his  father  had  dug 
a  fortune  out  of  the  Calif omian 
mines;  yet  the  slenderly-built 
Geoi^e  Forbes  moved  about  with 
remarkable  dignity,  and  thoroughly 
gentleman-like  self-possession.  His 
great  wealth  threw  a  sort  of  artifi- 
cial halo  around  him.  He  rode 
and  drove  the  best  horses ;  he  won 
and  lost  large  sums  at  play  with 
perfect  equanimity ;  he  never  asked 
a  service,  nor  even  the  smallest 
favour,  of  anybody ;  he  was  no  re- 
specter of  persons  or  of  things ;  he 
was  polite,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
gardless of  others ;  lastly,  he  knew 
how  to  dress  plainly  but  in  perfect 
good  taste. 

Jane  saw  all  this,  and  admired  it. 
In  her  heart  she  even  overrated  the 
value  of  the  manifold  recommenda- 
tions of  her  wealthy  countryman, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  was  con- 
scious that  her  beautiful  eyes  had 
no  great  power  over  him,  and  that 
his  serenity  was  not  disturbed  for 
one  moment  by  her  presence.  She 
felt  this  more  bitterly  than  any  one 
had  an  idea  of — far  more  bitterly 
than  she  liked  to  own  to  herself. 

"  If  only  he  were  not  so  rich," 
she  often  thought,  "I  would  show 
him  at  least  that  he  pleases  me  more 
than  the  silly,  tiresome  men  who 
surround  me;  but  I  scarcely  dare 
to  be  friendly  with  him,  lest  he 
should  fancy  that  I  am  thinking  of 
his  money,  like  those  girls  that  flirt 
with  him  and  those  men  that  flatter 
him.  If  he  could  only  lose  a  good 
part  of  his  fortune,  then  he  would 
find  out  who  are  his  true  friends.'' 
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She  treated  Forbes  with  far  greater 
reserve  than  any  of  her  other  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  for  Baldwin  espe- 
cially, she  had  always  a  pleasant 
smile  and  a  friendly  greeting. 
Forbes  noticed  this,  and  laughed  at 
it  inwardly.  "  She  wants  to  make 
me  jealous  of  poor  Baldwin,"  he 
said  to  biraself.  The  son  of  the 
gold-digger  did  not  cherish  many 
iliasions;  be  bad  no  very  exalted 
opinion  of  mankind  in  general,  or 
of  Jane  Leland  in  particular.  He 
was  not  so  easy  to  ^ecoy  and  tame 
as  the  "  Wild  Man  of  Yesso." 

On  one  occasion,  when  Forbes 
came  home  from  his  club  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  left 
Baldwin  two  bours  before  in  Mrs. 
Leland's  drawing-room,  be  noticed 
that  tbere  was  a  light  still  burning 
.in  bis  friend's  room.  He  opened 
the  door,  and  found  Baldwin  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  apparently  in 
deep  thought 

**  Why,  what  keeps  you  up  so 
lat«  ?" 

"Sit  down,"   said   Baldwin;  "I 
want  to  speak  to  you." 
"  My  advice  is  :  Don't." 
"What?" 
"Don't  marry  !" 

Baldwin  looked  up  in  surprise. 
**Who  told  you  that  I  wished  to 
marry  I"  be  asked. 

**  Why,  you  have  told  me  so  your- 
self," replied  Forbes,  laughing.  "  Do 
you  really  think  it  is  a  secret,  for 
any  one  who  knows  you,  that  you 
are  in  love  with  Miss  Leland  ?" 

Baldwin  was  silent  for  some  time. 
At  last  be  said,  "  You  spare  me  the 
trouble  of  a  preface  and  a  confes- 
sion, and  I  am  thankful  for  that. 
I  will  tell  you  at  once  what  has 
happened  to-night :  Soon  after  you 
left  us,  I  unexpectedly  found  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  Miss 
Leland  alone.  Mr.  Leland  was  at 
the  wbist- table,  bis  wife  was  talk- 
ing to  some  ladies,  and  Jane  was  left 
alone  in  the  little  room  where  tea 


had  been  served.  Tbere  I  joined 
her.  I  do  not  know  bow  it  happened 
that  I  came  to  speak  of  my  love ; 
but  before  I  knew  it  myself,  I  bad 
told  her  all  I  bad  kept  hidden  so 
long  in  my  heart.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  I  was  expecting  her 
answer,  there  was  a  moving  of  chairs 
in  the  drawing-room ;  the  visitors 
were  preparing  to  go.  Jane  rose 
quickly  and  went  into  the  next 
room.  The  guests  took  leave,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  I  found  myself 
alone  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland. 
Jane  bad  disappeared.  My  heart 
was  so  full  of  what  I  bad  said  to 
her,  that  I  was  determined  to  come 
to  an  explanation.  I  related  in  a 
few  words  what  had  taken  place 
between  Jane  and  myself,  and  I 
begged  them  to  grant  me  the  band 
of  their  daughter.  Old  Mr.  Leland 
looked  embarrassed,  and  said,  *  You 
must  settle  that  with  my  wife.'  He 
then  went  to  the  whist-table  and 
busied  himself  in  putting  up  the 
counters  and  the  cards.  Mrs.  Leland, 
who  bad  remained  near  the  fire- 
place, and  did  not  ask  me  to  sit 
down,  made  a  long  speech  in  a 
low  voice  to  this  eflect :  She  had 
beard  from  you  and  from  myself 
that  I  intended  returning  to  Japan, 
and  she  could  not  give  her  con- 
sent to  a  marriage  which  would 
separate  her  from  her  only  child. 
I  found  nothing  to  say  in  re- 
ply ;  the  whole  affair  bad  assumed 
suddenly  such  a  totally  prosaic  as- 
pect. I  became  embarrassed,  and 
I  scarcelv  remember  what  I  an- 
swered.  While  I  was  speaking  to 
her,  she  looked  at  me  in  a  cold,  un- 
sympathetic way ;  old  Leland  was 
still  busy  with  bis  cards  and  coun- 
ters; but  I  could  not,  and  would 
not,  consider  myself  beaten.  Jane 
bad  not  accepted  my  offer,  but  nei- 
ther bad  she  refused  it.  I  might 
still  hope  for  the  best.  So,  at  last, 
I  said  to  Mrs.  Leland  that  I  could 
not  accept  her  answer  as  final ;  that 
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I  eD treated  her  to  speak  to  her 
daughter ;  and  that  I  would  take  the 
liberty  of  calliug  to-raorrow  after- 
noon for  a  reply.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  painful  was  the  hard,  busi- 
ness-like tone  in  which  this  conver- 
sation was  carried  on.  Mrs.  Leland 
said,  *  I  will  speak  to  my  daughter. 
Your  visits  will  always  be  welcome  ; 
but  I  will  never  consent  to  separate 
from  my  only  child,  in  order  to  let 
her  go  to  a  part  of  the  world  where 
she  would,  in  fact,  be  lost  to  me.' 

**  There  followed  a  long  pause, 
during  which  her  eyes  remained 
fixed  on  me  with  that  same  un- 
friendly expression.  I  did  not 
fully  realise  my  position.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  in  a  dream.  Everything 
seemed  so  strange,  so  entirely  un- 
expected. I  had  gone  to  the  Lelands 
that  evening,  as  I  had  done  for 
veeks  past,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing 
Jane,  but  without  any  positive  in- 
tention of  declaring  my  love.  And 
now  I  had  spoken,  and  had  not 
even  obtained  an  answer  from  Jane ! 
Now  I  was  called  upon,  in  this 
formal,  business-like  manner — as  if 
it  were  a  mere  everyday  question — 
to  resign  all  the  happiness  I  had 
hoped  for  I  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
collect  my  thoughts.  I  had  just 
enough  self-possession  and  judgment 
left  to  sec  that  one  inconsiderate 
word  might  hopelessly  ruin  all  my 
chances.  I  took  my  hat  and  said 
once  more,  *  Speak  to  your  daughter, 
and  allow  me  to  call  for  your  .deci- 
sion to-morrow.'  A  few  seconds 
later,  I  found  myself  in  the  street, 
and  for  the  last  hour  I  have  been 
here.  You  see  I  am  quite  cool,  and 
vet  I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
Help  me,  Forbes  1  What  ought  I 
to  do  ?  If  Mrs.  Leland  repeats  to- 
morrow what  she  has  said  to-night, 
what  then  ?     Help  me,  I  say  !" 

Baldwin  spoke  calmly,  but  his 
eyes  shone  with  a  feverish  light; 
his  look  was  unsteady  and  his  voice 
sounded  hoarse. 


Forbes  walked  leisurely  up  to' the 
fireplace,  looked  at  the  clock,  ad- 
mired himself  in  the  glass,  and 
smoothed  his  beautiful  curly  hair. 
Baldwin  never  took  his  eves  oflT 
him. 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Forbes  at 
last,  very  quietly,  "that  you  have 
Miss  Leland  on  your  side  ?" 

"IIow  can  I  know?"  replied 
Baldwin,  impatiently;  "have  I  not 
told  you  that  she  left  me  without 
giving  me  any  answer  ?" 

"Well,  my  dear  fellow,  then  I 
reallv  do  not  know  what  to  advise.'* 
He  relighted  his  cigar,  which  had 
gone  out,  and  then  added  slowly, 
"  Wait  till  to-morrow ;  let  us  see 
what  Mamma  Leland  has  to  sav  to 
you." 

"  But  if  she  simply  repeats  what 
she  said  this  evening?" 

"Well,  if  I  were  you,  I  would 
wait,  anyhow." 

"Have  you  nothing  else  to  say 
tome?" 

*•  I  really  have  not." 

"Then    I    am    no   wiser  than  I 


was. 


)) 


Forbes  made  no  reply.  Baldwin, 
who  was  seated,  remained  staring 
into  vacancy,  while  he  whistled 
softly  to  himself.     At  last  he  said — 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  wait  till  to- 
morrow." Then  he  passed  his  hand 
across  his  forehead  and  eyes,  and 
said,  "I  am  tired  to  death." 

Forbes  wished  him  good-night 
and  left  the  room.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards  he  was  lying  io 
bed  reading  the  evening  papers,  as 
was  his  habit  before  going  to  sleep. 
After  a  very  little  while  he  dropp^ 
the  paper  on  the  floor,  extinguished 
the  light,  and  was  soon  sound 
asleep.^ 

The*  next  morning,  Baldwin,  who 
had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  was 
sitting  in  his  room,  pale  and  down- 
hearted, when  the  following  letter 
from  Mrs.  Leland  was  brought  to 
him : — 
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•*  Avenue  Fribdland, 
Monday  morning. 

"  My  DEAR  Mr.  Baldwin, — After 
you  left  as  last  night  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  my  wife  and  my 
daughter,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  in- 
form you  of  the  decision  we  have 
come  to.  I  regret  sincerely  that  I 
cannot  give  you  better  news.  Jane 
is  our  only  child,  and  you  will 
readily  understand  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  separate  from  her.  She  is 
very  grateful  for  the  offer  you  have 
made  her,  and  is  much  flattered  by 
it,  but  she  will  not  oppose  the  ex- 
press wish  of  her  parents.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  would  be 
painful  for  yourself  and  for  us, 
were  you  to  repeat  your  offer  to- 
day, as  was  your  intention  last 
night  •  Our  decision  is  irrevocable. 
I  wish  you  every  happiness,  with 
all  my  heart  I  hope  that  in  after 
years  we  may  meet  again,  and  renew, 
under  different  circumstances,  an 
acquaintance  which  has  been  very 
agreeable  to  me.  My  wife  sends 
her  best  regards;  and  I  remain,  my 
dear  Mr.  Baldwin,  yours  very  truly, 
"Frederick  Leland." 

Baldwin,  after  reading  this  letter, 
sat  for  a  long  while  motionless,  and 
apparently  petrified.  At  twelve 
the  servant  came  to  announce  break- 
fast, and  to  say  that  Mr.  Forbes  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  dininor-room. 
Baldwin  replied  that  he  would  come 
immediately;  but  he  forgot  what 
he  had  said,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  Forbes  himself  came  to 
find  out  what  kept  him  in  his  room. 
Baldwin,  without  saying  a  word, 
handed  him  the  letter,  on  which 
Forbes  bestowed  merely  a  passing 
glance. 

'"We  will  talk  about  this  after 
breakfast,"  he  said;  "come  down, 
it  is  half-past  twelve." 

Baldwin  followed  his  host  as  in 
a  dream,  and  for  half  an  hour  he 
sat  opposite  to  him  at  the  breakfast- 


table  without  speaking.  Forbes 
had  taken  a  long  ride  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  was  blessed  with  an  excel- 
lent appetite.  When  he  had  satis- 
fied his  hunger,  however,  he  was 
ready  to  listen  to  the  love  affairs  of 
his  best  friend. 

"Give  me  that  letter  again,"  he 
said,  when  he  was  seated  with  Bald- 
win in  the  smoking-room  ;  "  I  want 
to  read  it  ov^r  carefully  before  I  give 
you  my  opinion." 

He  lighted  a  cigar  very  leisurely, 
threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair, 
putting  his  legs  up  on  another  chair, 
and  when  he  had  made  himself 
thoroughly  comfortable,  and  had 
even  exam'ined  for  a  moment,  with 
evident  satisfaction,  his  small,  well- 
made  boots,  he  began  to  read. 

"That  letter  has  been  dictated 
by  Mamma  Leland,"  he  said,  when 
he  had  reached  the  signature.  "  llie 
old  gentleman  would  never  have 
written  it — I  know  his  style;  and 
she  has  taken  pains,  too,  to  make  it 
look  awkward  and  natural.  Her 
own  little  notes  have  a  much  finer 
finish.  But  the  letter  is  not  bad 
of  its  kind.  The  "wee  De  Monte- 
mars"  has  anticipated  any  new  at- 
tack which  you  might  attempt,  and 
has  defeated  it  beforehand." 

"  Forbes,  will  you  do  me  a 
favour?" 

"  With  pleasure." 

"Go  to  Mrs.  Leland;  speak  a 
kind  word  for  me." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  what  could 
I  say  ?  Father,  mother,  and  daugh- 
ter unanimously  reject  your  offer. 
Follow  my  advice  and  let  the  mat- 
ter drop." 

Baldwin  looked  at  him  in  aston- 
ishment, but  did  not  answer.  Forbes 
felt  that  in  his  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  whole  affair — which  did  not  in- 
terest him  very  much — ^he  had  per- 
haps acted  somewhat  awkwardly; 
so,  with  some  hesitation  in  his  tone 
and  manner — like  one  who  is  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  a  difficulty,  and 
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his  letter.  He  had  been  much  ex- 
cited ;  but  as  be  read  over  his  work 
when  it  was  done,  he  fe)t  satisfied 
^rith  it,  and  that  calmed  him  a  little. 
He  had  written  with  perfect  honesty. 
He  had  uot  tried  to  represent  his 
circumstances  as  better  than  they 
were.  A  stranger,  indeed,  might 
perhaps  raise  objections — but  then 
Forbes  was  no  stranger.  .  .  . 

Baldwin  knew  that  Forbes  pos- 
sessed a  large  fortune,  and  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  do  this  thing  to  oblige 
not  only  him,  but  also  Graham,  who 
had  been  the  friend  of  his  youth. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  saw 
that  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  the 
Cafe  Auglais.  So  he  took  a  hasty 
dinner  at  a  restaurant  in  the  Champs 
£lTs6e8,  and  rushed  home  immedi- 
ately afterwards. 

Forbes  was  not  punctual ;  it  was 
nearly  ten  when  be  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  said  somethinoj  by  way 
of  excuse,  to  which  his  friend  paid  no 
attention.  He  was  evidently  in  a 
bad  humour  when  he  followed  Bald- 
win into  his  room. 

"Here,"  said  Baldwin,  handing 
him  the  long,  carefully-written 
statement,  "  read  this  first." 

Forbes  had  not  taken  off  his  hat, 
and  altogether  looked  like  a  man 
who  has  not  much  time  to  spare. 
He  turned  over  quickly  the  closely- 
written  pages,  and  soon  came  to  the 
end  of  the  memorandum  which  had 
cost  poor  Baldwin  so  many  hours  of 
conscientious  labour.  * 

"  I  do  not  see  yet  what  ift  the  drift 
of  this,"  he  said,  without  lifting  his 
eyes  oflf  the  manuscript,  but  I  can 
point  out  at  once  one  great  mistake 
which  may  fatally  weaken  your 
wliole  argument  ...  I,  too,  am  a 
man  of  business,"  he  added,  some- 
what pettishly,  as  if  in  answer  to 
some  implied  remark  from  Baldwin, 
who  had  not  said  a  word,  and  who 
stood  looking  at  him  in  anxious 
suspense. 


"  You  estimate  vour  fortune  at 
150,000  dollars,  i'hat  cannot  be 
correct,  to  begin  with,  since  you 
are  wiUing  to  sell  one-half  for 
60,000  dollars.  By  your  own 
showing,  therefore,  you  are  only 
worth  100,000  dollars.  But  even 
from  that  sum,  Leland,  who  is  a 
cautious  man,  would  deduct  one- 
half,  as  your  money  is  invested  in  a 
business  which  may  be  good  to-day 
and  bad  to-morrow.  Again,  you 
are  ready,  you  say,  to  become  joint 
security  with  Graham  for  the  50,000 
dollars  you  wish  to  raise  ;  but  should 
you  be  unfortunate  in  your  business 
— a  contingency  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  taken  into  account — you 
might  be  utterly  ruined.  This  alone 
will  cause  old  Leland  to  consider 
your  statement  as  resting  upon  a 
very  weak  foundation,  and  conse- 
quently to  reject  it." 

He  had  assumed,  while  speaking, 
a  certain  look  of  superiority,  as 
thouofh  he  had  discovered  some- 
thing  very  pleasant,  and  he  repeat- 
ed slowly,  "  Yes,  reject  it."  After 
a  short  pause  he  continued — 

"  But,  even  supposing  that  Lel- 
and were  to  accept  your  calcula- 
tions— which,  I  am  convinced,  he 
will  not — your  staterbent  will  by  no 
means  satisfy  him.  I  see  you  reckon 
upon  a  certain  income  of  12,000 
dollars.  You  mention  that  sum  as 
a  minimum.  Leland  will  not  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  you  have 
undervalued  your  property,  and  he 
will  set  down  that  sum  as  a  maxi- 
mum. But,  my  dear  fellow,  what 
arc  1 2,000  dollars  a  year  for  a  spoilt 
child  like  Jane  Leland  ?  In  her 
father's  house  more  than  double 
that  sum  is  spent,  and^they  do  not 
think  themselves  rich  enough.  With 
12,000  dollars,  or  about  "£2500  a- 
year,  one  cannot  do  much  in  •Paris. 
For  instance,  you  could  not  think 
of  keeping  your  own  carriage  and 
horses ;  and  just  imagine  Jane 
Leland  in  a  cab !     Impossible  !  .  .  . 
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Believe  me,  my  dear  Baldwin,  it 
won't  do ;  better  give  it  up." 

"  Here,  read  this,"  replied  Bald- 
win, gloomily,  and  he  handed  For- 
bes the  letter  in  which  he  was  asked 
to  advance  the  50,000  dollars  to 
Graham.  Forbes  looked  at  it  for 
a  moment. 

"  You  think  me  richer  than  I 
am,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot  dispose  of 
60,000  dollars  as  easily  as  you  fancy. 
But  even  if  I  could,  what  would  be 
the  use  ?  I  repeat,  Leland  is  far  too 
practical  a  man  to  accept  your  otfer. 
Believe  me,  Baldwin,  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  give  up  the  whole 
thing." 

"  Then  you  will  not  help  me  2" 

"I  will  help  you  with  pleasure, 
if  it  is  possible.  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do.  But  I  can  make  no  posi- 
tive promise ;  and  I  repeat  again,  I 
do  not  think  my  help  would  do  you 
any  good." 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  then  ?" 

"  Well,  how  can  1  know  ?" 

"  May  I  tell  Leland  that  I  think 
I  can  make  arrangements  to  remain 
in  Europe,  if  on  that  condition  he 
will  give  me  his  daughter  ?" 

"Certainly,  tell  him  so;  that 
can  do  no  harm  ;  but .  .  .  but .  .  . 
as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  know  yet 
whether  I  can  get  that  money  for 
you.  I  would  have  to  borrow  it. 
50,000  dollars  is  a  large  sum — a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  francs — a 
very  large  sum,  ...  If  you  only 
knew  how  many  claims  are  made 
on  me — from  all  sides.     .     .     ." 

Baldwin  looked  at  Forbes  with 
an  expression  so  peculiar,  so  bitter, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  pitying, 
that  the  poor  millionaire  was  sud- 
denly silenced. 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it," 
said  Baldwin,  gently ;  "  I  have 
been  mistaken." 

A  feeling  of  shame  and  anger 
took  possession  of  Forbes.  He  felt 
that  Baldwin  was  looking  down 
upon  him,  as  from  some  lofty  emi- 


nence. But  had  he  a  right  to  do 
so  ?  What  did  it  all  amount  to  ? 
Always  the  same  old  story.  He, 
Forbes,  was  to  give  money.  Was  he 
good  for  nothing  else  in  this  world 
than  to  pay,  in  order  to  get  other 
people,  strangers,  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties? Who  had  ever  helped 
him  ?  Nobody.  He  wanted  no- 
thing of  Baldwin  ;  what  right  had 
Baldwin  to  ask  a  favour  of  him  ? 
He  had  taken  a  liking  to  the  stran- 
ger, because  he  seemed  unselfish 
and  disinterested.  But  after  all, 
Baldwin  was  just  like  the  other 
people  with  whom  he  had  come  in 
contact.  Baldwin,  like  the  rest, 
wanted  to  get  something  out  of  him. 
"I  will  not  always  let  everybody 
make  use  of  nie,  and  get  the  better 
of  me,"  he  said  to  himself.  **  The 
friendship  of  that  man  is  not  worth 
50,000  dollars.  Not  a  penny  will  I 
give  for  it,  if  I  have  to  pay  for  it. 
It  was  only  of  value  so  long  as  it 
was  not  venal." 

"  You  judge  me  unfairly,"  he 
said  aloud,  "  but  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  try  and  clear  up  this  misun- 
derstanding. .  .  ,  Good  night,  Bald- 
win." 

"  Good  night." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Baldwin 
heard  the  roll  of  the  carriage  which 
took  Forbes  to  his  club.  There  he 
played  as  usual,  but,  if  possible, 
with  even  less  interest  than  was  his 
wont.  His  reason  furnished  him 
with  a  hundred  arguments  to  justify 
his  conduct  towards  Baldwin  ;  but 
his  hearty  cold  as  it  was,  told  him 
that  he  had  acted  meanly  and  un- 
generously. No :  Baldwin  was  no 
common  schemer  who  wanted  to 
take  advantage  of  him.  And  by 
his  side  there  stood  another  man, 
whose  image  Forbes  could  not  drive 
away — a  man  with  a  prematurely- 
aged  face,  with  a  sad  look  and  a 
sorrowful  smile  on  his  lips  — 
Thomas !  Baldwin,  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, had  shown  him  kindness.     '*  I 
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owe  it  to  Baldwin  that  I  have  not 
gone  quite  to  ruin,"  Thomas  had 
written  to  Forbes.  This  thousrht 
gnawed  at  the  heart  of  the  rich 
man,  and  his  conscience  smote  him. 

"He  shall  have  the  money,"  he 
said  to  himself,  suddenly,  and  a 
genial  feeling  of  warmth,  which  he 
had  not  known  for  years,  filled  his 
heart 

^^Va  banq'ue/^*  he  said  aloud, 
and  pushed  a  heap  of  gold  pieces 
and  bank-notes  into  the  middle  of 
the  table.  He  lost  It  took  a 
long  time  to  count  the  money.  He 
waited  impatiently,  and  had  to  pay 
a  considerable  sum.  Then  he  rose 
and  drove  home. 

He   looked  up  at  Baldwin's  win- 


dows, and  saw  no  light  in  them. 
"  He  is  gone  to  bed,"  thought  For- 
bes. He  went  into  his  own  room, 
but  he  was  excited,  and  it  was  long 
before  he  fell  asleep.  At  a  late 
hour  the  next  morning,  his  servant 
brought  him  a  letter.  He  recog- 
nised Baldwin's  handwriting,  and, 
tearing  open  the  envelope,  he 
read — 

"  Dear  Forbes, — Accept  my  best 
thanks  for  the  kindness  with  which 
you  have  received  me.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  to  London.  Your 
servant,  tells  me  that  you  are  still 
asleep,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb 
you. — Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  GoR  DON  Baldwin." 


• 


GAELIC    LORE    AND    MODERN    SLANG. 


All  well-regulated  minds  ought,  of 
course,  to  rejoice  at  the  great  strides 
linguistic  science  has  taken  in  our 
time  towards  a  firm  footing ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  refrain  from  mingling 
with  our  satisfaction  some  senti- 
mental regrets  at  the  restrictions  that 
are  nowadays  imposed  upon  philo- 
logic  fancy.  Here  as  everywhere  else 
a  Keign  of  Law  has  sought  to  set  up 
its  sway.  Free  efforts  of  the  imagina- 
tion now  find  themselves  heavily  fet- 
tered by  the  cramping  arguments  of 
fact  That  delightfully  discursive 
speculation  of  our  older  etymologists 
which  roamed  here  and  there  at 
pleasure,  contemptuously  indifferent 
to  ethnological  limits,  recking  little 
•f  classification,  but  profoundly  in- 
terested in  determining  the  language 
of  Eden  and  devoutly  believing  in 
the  confusion  of  Babel,  now  takes 
its  place  beside  the  squaring  of  the 
circle  and  the  transmutation  of 
the  metals.  The  philological  **  high 
jinks"  which  have  been  our  delight 


since  the  days  of  the  "  Diversions 
of  Purley,"  must  not  be  indulged 
in  in  these  staid  davs  of  exact 
science.  We  begin  to  feel  a  sort  of 
shame  in  avowing  our  liking  for 
the  philological  dictum  of  our  dear 
Jonathan  Oldbuck,  umquhill  of 
Monkbarns,  that  "an  inch  is  as 
good  as  a  mile  for  a  home-thrust ;" 
for  we  are  reminded  by  a  sweet 
singer  in  *  Maga,'  who  himself  did 
much  in  his  day,  in  no  pedantic 
fashion,  to  keep  the  word-corapel- 
lers  within  due  bounds,  that  though 
"  etymology  once  was  a  wild  kind 
of  thing," 

"  Now  that  state  of  matters  completely 

is  changed, 
And  the  old  school  of  scholars  now  feels 

quite  estranged, 
For  His  clear  that  whenever  we  oj^en  our 

jaw, 
Every  sound  that  we  utter  comes  under 

some  law." 

No  doubt  the  change  is  all  for  the 
better,  but   still  we   may  be    par- 
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doned  for  doubting  whether  philo- 
logical research  has  greater  attrac- 
tious  now  than  it  possessed  in  the 
old  days  before  Grimm's  law  became 
our  creed,  when  every  linguistic 
*♦  find "  was  really  treasure-trove, 
which  the  lucky  discoverer  might, 
if  he  could,  turn  unchallenged  to 
the  account  of  his  own  particular 
theories.  We  do  not  for  a  minute 
forget  the  magic  interest  with  which 
Max  Mtiller  can  invest  every  detail 
connected  with  bis  own  beloved 
science,  or  ignore  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  clothed  the  dry  bones 
that  Grimm  and  Rask  and  Bopp  had 
pieced  together.  We  set  ample 
store  by  the  great  light  that  Max 
MuUer  has  thrown  on  the  families 
of  human  speech  and  their  rela- 
tions each  to  the  other.  But  why 
should  we  not  find  a  species  of 
relief  by  contrast  in  straying  back 
from  the  broad  glare  to  the  dim 
twilight  amid  which  the  old  school 
of  philologists  groped  ?  Because 
we  heave  a  sigh  over  the  lance 
and  shield  of  the  cap  a  pie  knights, 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  are 
contemptuous  of  the  inventions  of 
Herr  Krupp  or  Mr.  Whitworth? 
And  in  sooth  they  were  fine  fellows 
the  old  Word-men,  whose  great 
ideas  could  never  have  been  con- 
fined in  the  puny  octavos  of  these 
degenerate  days.  Grant  that  they 
were  full  of  crotchets;  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  their  inquiries  were 
straining  to  a  foregone  conclusion  ; 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  those 
fundamental  principles  that  are 
nowadays  flogged  into  fourth-form 
boys:  but  what  grand  supei*struc- 
tures  have  not  many  of  them  left 
behind  them — edifices  still  stately 
and  impressive  to  the  eye,  though 
the  foundations  may  long  since  have 
slipped  from  under  them  ?  **  Mon- 
uments of  misplaced  research,"  is 
the  curt  and  contemptuous  criticism 
with  which  most  of  the  speculations 
or    the  pre-Grimmian  etymologists 


are  nowadays  put  back  on  the  book- 
shelf;  and  we  often  doubt  whether 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress  the 
works  which  contemporary  inquiry 
is  producing,  will  receive  more  civil 
compliments  from  posterity  when 
as  many  years  have  elapsed. 

Curiosity  to  determine  the  prim- 
itive language  of  mankind  was  al- 
ways a  principal  object  with  the 
older  philologists;  and  the  chief 
subject  of  contention  among  them 
was  the  comparative  claims  of  their 
own  national  tongues  to  this  pre- 
eminence. In  a  curious  old  folio  of 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
the  *  Origines  AntwerpianeB,'  by  Bee- 
can  us,  a  Flemish  savant,  the  most 
laboured  and  learned  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  demonstrating 
that  Low  Dutch  was  the  language 
spoken  in  Paradise ;  and  one  hardly 
knows  whether  to  feel  surprised  more 
at  the  wonderful  accumulation  of 
facts  and  arguments  which  are  jum- 
bled together  by  way  of  proof,  or  at 
the  preposterous  conclusions  which 
the  patriotic  scholar  so  complacently 
assumes  to  have  been  put  by  him 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
Our  earlier  Celtic  scholars  were  not 
less  extravagant  in  their  pretensions, 
and  incurred  a  good  deal  more  ridi- 
cule than  they  perhaps  merited  by 
the  vehemence  and  persistence  with 
which  they  pushed  the  claims  of 
their  language  to  an  origin  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  Scores  of  Celtic 
grammarians  have  not  hesitated  to 
urge,  as  gravely  and  as  confidently 
as  Beccaiius  himself,  that  Adam 
greeted  his  wife  in  genuine  Erse, 
and  that  the  Serpent  insinuated  his 
arguments  into  the  female  ear  in 
the  same  mellifluous  tongue.  In* 
deed  we  are  not  sure  that  even  in 
the  present  day  places  would  not  be 
found  north  of  the  Highland  line 
where  such  a  belief  was  still  an 
article  of  faith ;  and  it  is  broadly 
hinted  that  the  apostle  of  the  Gaelic 
Renaissance,   our    versatile    friend 
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Professor  Blackie,  would  draw  his 
claymore  in  its  defence.    An  amus- 
ing list  might  be  made  of  the  irre- 
concilable affinities  that  have  been 
sooght  to   be   established  between 
Hebrew  and  Gaelic  words ;  although 
probably  not  more   ludicrous   than 
many  of   the   derivations  that  pass 
current  in  our  everyday  dictionaries. 
The  Hebrides  come  quite  naturally 
from  Heber  the  son  of  Shem ;  and 
it  is  not  exactly  difficult  to  make  out 
that  Invergorden  is  merely  the  cor- 
ruption of  two  Hebrew  words  signi- 
fymg    **  beyond   Jordan."     It    was 
only    natural   that    such    a    theory 
should  lake  a  firm  hold.     The  Scot- 
tish Celt  is  so  bound  up  in  his  Bible, 
and  so  pi;one  to  cast  his  political, 
social,  and  moral  ideas  in  a  Hebrew 
mould,  that  the  discovery  of  analo- 
gies  between   his  own  tongue  and 
the  language  of  ancient  Israel  had 
for  him  a  fascination  of  no  ordinary 
kind;    and   when    this    allurement 
was  presented  to  him,  he  not  unfre- 
quently  rushed   after  casual  resem- 
blances and  general  affinities,  so  as 
to  make   himself  a  laughing-stock 
to  the   less  imaginative  portion  of 
mankind. 

And  even  when  the  Aryan  origin 
of  the  Celtic  family  of  languages 
was  clearly  made  out^  and  the  claims 
of  Gaelic  to  be  the  earliest  offshoot 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  the 
parent  stem  was  admitted  by  phil- 
ological authorities,  the  Highland 
Celts  did  not  easily  get  rid  of  their 
Semitic  partialities,  and  acknowledge 
their  Hindoo  cousins  with  the  same 
readiness  as  they  would  have  hailed 
a  Jewish'  relationship.  There  is 
hardly  a  work  on  Celtic  philology 
down  to  our  own  days  in  which  we 
do  not  find  traces  of  this  tendresse, 
resulting  generally  in  difficulties 
which  would  in  most  cases  have  been 


readily  solved  by  a  direct  reference 
to  the  Sanscrit  It  is  only  by  a 
comparison  of  the  oldest  known 
Celtic  remains,  customs,  and  folk- 
lore with  the  religion  and  habits  of 
the  early  Aryans,  that  we  can  ever 
hope  to  disinter  the  truth  about  the 
Ancient  Britons  from  the  tumulus 
which  imagination,  conjecture,  and 
fiction  have  reared  over  them.  But 
if  we  are  ever  to  have  the  full  ben- 
efit of  the  information  which  com- 
parative philology  can  extract  from 
the  Celtic  languages,  we  must  utter- 
ly discard  the  loose  mode  of  dealing 
with  them  which  has  been  hitherto 
in  vogue.  We  must  restrict  our- 
selves to  historic  as  well  as  to 
philological  possibilities.  We  must 
carefully  bear  in  mind  the  number 
of  European  languages  which  have 
sprung  from  the  same  Aryan  stock  as 
the  Gaelic  and  its  kindred  tongues. 
We  must  remember,  too,  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  in  which  these  same 
European  languages  have  combined 
with  the  original  Celtic  speech  of 
the  island  to  form  the  Queen's 
English ;  and,  above  all,  we  must 
not  jump  too  rashly  at  a  conclusion 
that  because  an  English  word  has  a 
Celtic  smack  about  it,  it  must  neces- 
sarily have  come  into  the  language 
from  the  influence  of  the  Ancient 
British  race. 

With  these  prefatory  cautions, 
we  may  at  once  introduce  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Charles  Mackay's 
*  Gaelic  Etymology  of  the  English 
Language  ;'*  and  this  ceremony  over, 
we  warrant  the  two  will  prove  fast 
and  constant  friends.  The  good 
old  lady  who  betook  herself  to  the 
Dictionary  for  purposes  of  devotion 
and  declared  it  to  be  "dry  reading," 
would  not  have  made  the  same 
complaint  of  Dr.  Mackay's  work. 
It   is   the   most  gossiping  glossary 


♦The  Quelle  Etymology  of  the  Languages  of  Western  Europe,  and  more 
especially  of  the  English  and  Lowland  Scotch,  and  of  their  Slang,  Cant,  and  Col- 
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that  we  have  ever  met  with — a  very 
Pepys  among  dictionaries — showing 
a  vast  acquaintance  with  folk-lore, 
with  old  books,  and  with  "frag- 
ments of  forgotten  peoples."  Its 
primary  object  is  to  gather  out  of 
our  English  speech,  and  especially 
out  of  the  Lowland  Scotch,  more 
Anglo-Saxon  than  the  English  it- 
self, the  words  connected  with  the 
ancient  Celtic  tongues  of  the  island. 
No  one  could  be  more  fitted  than  the 
author  for  the  task  by  a  knowledge 
of  both  tongues,  or  by  a  critical  and 
philological  acumen;  and  *Maga' 
has  ere  this  lent  a  pleased  ear  to 
his  counsels  about  "winged  words." 
But  albeit,  without  prejudice,  and 
ever  ready  to  yield  to  conviction, 
she  has  her  own  views  upon  this 
same  Celtic  question,  which  with 
her  usual  frankness  she  must  needs 
speak  out. 

And  first,  as  to  the  Lowland 
Scotch,  which  is  popularly  presum- 
ed to  be  largely  impregnated  with 
a  Celtic  oleraent,  and  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  has  become  the  al- 
ternative language  of  the  Gaelic- 
speaking  race  itself.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  set  down  as  Celtic  all 
words  in  Lowland  Scotch  that  have 
the  remotest  resemblance  to  a  Gaelic 
stem,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  both  cannot  alike  be  re- 
ferred back  to  a  common  Aryan 
root.  In  this  case  we  must  commit 
ourselves  mainly  to  historical  guid- 
ance. Now,  if  there  is  one  fact 
that  early  Scottish  history  testifies 
to  more  strongly  than  another,  it 
is  the  intense  antipathy  that  existed 
between  the  Celtic  races  inhabit- 
ing the  Highlands,  and  the  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  Flemish  dwellers  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  Lowlands. 
The  Lowlanders  looked  down  upon 
the  Highlanders  from  the  point  of 
law-abiding  civilisation ;  while  the 
other  took  the  higher  ground  on 
account  of  their  superior  bravery  and 
prowess.     In   both   cases  language 


was  the  great  bar  of  partition,  and 
each  hated  and  derided  the  speech 
of  the  other  with  an  intensitv  that 
has  still  left  ample  traces  on  the 
surfaces  of  both  tongues.  This 
feeling  would  not  prevent  an  inter- 
change of  words,  but  only  under 
certain  conditions,  which  we  find 
quite  fulfilled  on  referring  to  Dr. 
Mackay's  pages.  Thus  we  have  the 
Celtic  word  for  "  peasantry,"  ceath- 
alrney  adopted  into  Saxon  as  the 
contemptuous  "kern,"  or  the  still 
more  reprobated  "catheran,"  "rob- 
ber." Scott,  who  well  knew  the 
terms  on  which  the  two  races  stood, 
has  hit  these  oflf  with  historical 
exactness  in  his  grand  ballad  of 
« Ilariaw  :"— 

'*  My  horse  shall  ride  through  ranks  sae 
rude, 

As  through  the  moorland  fern; 
Then  ne'er  let  the  centle  Norman  blude 

Grow  cauld  for  Highland  kerne." 

Similar  instances  of  an  honest 
word  being  perverted  in  transition 
into  a  contemptuous  meaning  are 
to  be  found  wherever  two  races 
speaking  different  languages  have 
come  into  hostile  collision,  especi- 
ally in  the  East.  Of  course  a  cer- 
tain number  of  words  must  get  in- 
terchanged on  equal  terms,  but  these 
are  always  capable  of  being  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  brief  clas- 
sification ;  and  in  the  case  of  Low- 
land Scotch,  with  its  extensive 
vocabulary  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  fall 
back  upon,  we  have  no  grounds  for 
presuming  that  it  seriously  sought 
to  supplement  its  deficiencies  from 
the  resources  of  the  Celtic  races. 
We  have  instances  of  Teutonic, 
¥orse,  and  Norman  septs  adopting 
the  habits  and  language  of  the 
Celts,  who  would  of  course  add 
many  words  to  the  Gaelic  that  had 
been  current  in  their  own  tongues. 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Lowland  Scots,  who  have 
handed  down  their  langu&ge  to  us, 
were  at  all  disposed  to  natoralise 
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freely  'the  words  of  their  Celtic 
neighbours.  Pinkerton  expresses 
this  opinion  with  offensive  force; 
and  from  the  e^narded  language 
used  by  Dr.  Hill  fenrton  in  his  His- 
tory, we  can  gather  that  he  holds 
very  much  the  same  view. 

But  while  we  thus  enter  a  caution 
against  the  hypothesis,  too  common- 
ly assumed,  that  English  and  Low- 
land Scotch  are  disproportionately 
indebted  to  the  Celtic  for  their  vo- 
cabularies, we  are  quite  prepared  to 
render  to  the  Gaelic  the  words  that 
are  Gaelic.  In  topography  we  are 
of  course  deeply  obliged  to  the  older 
inhabitants,  whose  names  in  many 
instances  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
glad  to  adopt.  Where  Celtic  cus- 
toms were  distinctive  or  strange, 
we  find  their  original  names  taken 
over,  as  closely  as  possible,  into  our 
speech ;  or  else  these  customs  were 
designated  by  disparaging  or  offen- 
sive foreign  epithets.  A  curious  ap- 
propriation from  the  Celtic  was  the 
sacred  burthens  of  the  sacrificial 
songs  chanted  by  the  Druids, — or 
whatever  else  we  should  call  the  An- 
cient British  priests, — which  seem 
to  have  been  caught  up  by  the  Sax- 
ons and  converted  by  their  gleemen 
to  a  very  secular  use.  **  Hey  derry 
down,"  which  we  know  to  be  as  old 
as  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy  at 
least,  has  been  traced  to  a  Druidical 
chant,  **  Hai  dowrij  ir^  deri  danno 
(Come  let  us  hasten  to  the  oaken 
grove),"  although  Dr.  Mackay  gives 
the  original  as  slightly  different. 
We  are  glad  to  think  that  the 
Shakespearian  choruses,  such  as 
"  Hey  nonnic  nonnie,"  and  the  re- 
frain of  the  "  gude  and  godlie 
ballat,"  "Hey  trix,  trim  go  trix," 
have  both  a  similarly  sacred  origin. 
But  if  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  any- 
where, we  would  be  glad  if  it  were 
inside  **  Ri  tooral  looral,"  which 
needs  not  the  sanction  of  hoar  an- 
tiquity to  commend  it  to  the  class 
by  whom  it  is  nowadays  chanted. 


"This  vile  trash,"  says  Dr.  Mackay, 
"  contains  two  Gaelic  words  which  are 
susceptible  of  two  Gaelic  interpreta- 
tions. Tooral  may  be  derived  from 
turail — slow ;  and  tooral  from  Ivath- 
rnil  (pronounced  luarail) — quick,  sig- 
nifying a  variation  in  the  time  of  some 
musical  composition  to  which  the 
Druidical  priests  accommodated  their 
footsteps  in  a  religious  procession  either 
to  the  grove  of  worship  or  around  the 
inner  stone  circle.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  words  are  derived  from  luaih- 
reul,  or  Luath-reul  {th  silent  in  both 
instances),  the  first  signifying  '  North 
Star/  and  the  second  'Swift  Star,' — ap- 
propriate invocations  in  the  mouths  of 
a  priesthood  that  studied  all  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  were 
tlie  astrologers  as  well  as  the  astrono- 
mers of  the  people." 


There  is  probably  more  in  this 
than  in  some  etymological  stories 
that  receive  greater  credit.  The  Sax- 
ons, always  susceptible  to  music, 
would  catch  up  the  weird,  and  to 
them  meaningless  chant,  and  it  is 
quite  natural  to  suppose  that  in 
course  of  time  it  would  come  readily 
to  their  lips  as  a  chorus  to  swell  out 
their  own  songs.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
music-hall  minstrelsy  of  our  own 
age  has  shown  us  how  easily  a  chorus 
may  be  made  up  of  mere  patter,  and 
how  readily  such  jargon  will  catch 
hold  on  the  popular  memory.  It  is 
quite  legitimate,  where  a  chorus  is 
known  to  be  of  undoubted  antiquity, 
to  seek  a  historical  origin  for  it ;  but 
we  must  be  possessed  of  a  good  deal 
of  credulity  to  believe  that  half  our 
nursery  and  music-hall  refrains  are 
aught  else  except  syllables  shaped 
to  notes  of  music,  "  mere  nonsense- 
words  that  go  glibly  off  the  tongue," 
as  Mr.  Chappell  puts  it  in  his 
"  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time." 

There  is  a  class  of  words  not  less 
interesting  than  the  chomses  of  our 
old  songs  to  which  Dr.  Mackay  de- 
votes much  attention,  and  which  he 
labours  with  great  ingenuity  to  de- 
duce from  a  Celtic   origin.     These 
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are     our     current   **slaDg"    words, 
which   force    themselves    into    our 
speech   and  onr  writings  in   spite 
of  our  most  earnest  efforts  to  con- 
fine them  to  the  class  wherein  they 
originally   sprang  up.     There   is  a 
curious ,  distinction    to    be    drawn 
between  the  spread  of  modem  and 
ancient  slang  that  is  not  altogether 
flattering  to  the  taste  of  the  present 
age.     Early  in  the  last  century  we 
find  that  the  court  and  the  coffee- 
houses were  the  great  manufactories 
of     "  slang"    words     and     "cant " 
phrases;   and  that  as  soon  as  these 
spread  to  wider  and  less  select  cir- 
cles, the  "  mode"  required  them  to 
bo  dropped  at  once.     In  the  present 
day  the  process    seems  to   be   in- 
verted, and  society  is  well  content 
to   cull   its  flowers  of   speech  from 
the     highways    and    the    by-ways, 
from    the    betting-ring,   from    the 
billiard-room,  and   from   the   daily 
talk   of    the   vulgar   masses.     And 
yet  '*  slang"  has  taken  such  a  firm 
hold   upon    us  that   we   not    only 
must  not  ignore  it,  but  we   cannot 
forbear  feeling   interested  in    every 
attempt  to  solve  its  etymology  ;  and 
no  class  of  words  is  more   caprici- 
ously coined  or  more  calculated  to 
mislead  the  philologist  who  goes  by 
mere  resemblance  than  our  *'  slang" 
terms.     We  do  not  know,  and  will 
probably   never  be   able  to   deter- 
mine, the  origin  of   **  slang  "  itself. 
Stormonth,  in  his  valuable   and  ac- 
curate  Dictionary,  thinks  the  word 
"  connected  with  the  Latin  lingua — 
the  tongue ;   literally,  the  language 
of  the  gipsies :"   and  this  conjecture 
is  just  as  likely  to  be  right  as  an- 
other ;   and  it  stands  much  more  to 
reason  than  Dr.  Mackay's  derivation 
from   aluagh^   a   "multitude,"   and 
teanga,  "  speech."     More  likely  it  is 
a  coined  word  without  paternity  or 
kin  ;   and  the  fact  that  almost  every 
other  Aryan   tongue    has  a  distinct 
terra  to  express  the  same  idea,  like 
the  German  pobelsprache   and   the 


French  argot,  bears  out  this.theory. 
A  word  purely  local,  both  in  origin 
and  application,  and  often  entirely 
meaningless,  may  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances  obtain  a  general  cor^ 
rency  and  importance.  In  such 
cases  the  task  of  the  etymolog^t 
resembles  that  of  the  genealiygist 
who  has  to  frame  the  pedigree 
and  matriculate  the  arms  of  some 
nouveau  riche ;  and  the  result  is 
generally  worth  about  the  same  in 
both  cases.  The  type-word  of  this 
class  is  "  skedaddle" — a  slang  word 
to  which  the  American  war  gave 
great  prominence,  and  which,  mean- 
ingless enough  probably  at  first,  is 
now,  by  some  happy  guess,  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  Greek 
ffKeSavvvfii.  The  odds  are  a  hun- 
dred to  one  that  there  is  not  the 
remotest  connection  between  the 
two  ;  but  they  now  stand  coupled 
together,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  end  of  the 
days  of  dictionary-making. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  Dr. 
Charles  Mackay  deals  with  some 
of  the  slang  of  our  day ;  and  if  he 
does  not  always  carry  conviction  to 
our  minds,  we  at  least  never  find 
him  dogmatic  or  dull,  but  always 
ingenious  and  amusing.  Most  of 
us  have  heard  some  time  or  other 
of  a  "  chickaleery  cove,"  and  won- 
dered what  manner  of  man  the  sidd 
"cove"  might  be.  The  classic  tongue 
of  Whitechapel,  whether  it  be  St. 
Giles's  Greek  or  Thieves'  Latin,  is 
the  source  to  which,  in  our  inno- 
cence, we  would  have  addressed 
oui*selves  for  an  explanation  ;  but 
there,  it  seems,  we  would  have  been 
wrong. 


"So  full  of  vitality  under  discour- 
agement/' says  Dr.  Mackay,  "  is  the  old 
Keltic  lanfifuage  of  the  original  pos- 
sessors of  the  British  soil,  that  words 
of  which  the  derivation  is  utterly  un- 
known to  this  present  and  many  pre- 
vious generations,  crop  up  after  twelve 
hundr^  years  in  the  speech,  or  what 
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is  called  the  slanp:  or  cant,  of  the  lower 
people,  and  find  no  explanation  except 
in  the  ancient  and  ignored  tonj^rue  of 
the  Britons  and  the  Gaels.     '^Chicka- 
leerj"  offers  a  signal  example  of  this 
fact.     The  word  is  not  invented  by  the 
ronghs  and  vagahonds  of  our  age,  as 
this  and  many  others  of  a  similar  char- 
acter are  supposed  to  have  been.". 


**  Chickaleery,"  then,  comes  from 
ditheack  (pronounced  jeach),  "  beg- 
gar," liath  (lee-a)j  *'  grey,"  and  reodk 
(reo)y  **  frost,"  and  literally  signifies 
a  beggar  who  goes  out  in  the  bard 
frost — the  gentry  who  enliven  our 
winter  mornings  with  the  doleful 
refrain,  "We've  got  no  work  to 
do."  This  may  be  so ;  but  if  it  is, 
then  Polonius's  cloud  appears  much 
more  like  an  ousel  to  us  than  it  did 
before.  We  sigh  to  think,  moreover, 
that  it  should  have  been  in  such 
questionable  regions  as  Whitechapel 
and  the  Seven  Dials  that  the  vital- 
ity of  the  "  old  Keltic  language  of 
the  original  possessors  of  the  Brit- 
ish soil "  should  have  been  thus 
strikingly  demonstrated,  instead  of 
in  those  provinces  where  something 
of  the  romantic  traditions  and 
poetry  of  the  race  still  lingers.  In 
fact,  if  we  follow  Dr.  Mackay,  we 
may  go  the  length  of  classifying 
"Thieves'  Latin"  as  one  of  the  few 
spoken  varieties  of  the  Celtic  family 
of  languages,  for  there  is  hardly  a 
word  of  it  that  he  does  not  trace  up 
to  a  Gaelic  origin.  I'he  magisterial 
**  beak"  is  from  the  Gaelic  beachd, 
"  judgment,"  although  another  very 
probable  source  is  the  Saxon  bea(/^ 
a  gold  collar .  of  oflBce.  "  Fake," 
a  professional  synonym  for  "  to 
steal,"  comes  from  faigh,  "  to  get," 
which  apparently  has  no  evil  im- 
port attached  to  it.  "  Chizzle,"  the 
use  of  which,  we  regret  to  say,  has 
crept  into  honest  society,  comes 
from  dnle  {jisle)  relationship, 
"  whence  the  metaphorical  use  of 
the  word,  to  be  cheated  by  a  person 
under  the   false   pretence  of   rela- 
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tionship  or  consanguinity."  The 
derivation  may  perhaps  stand  as 
an  explanation  and  apology  for 
the  extended  use  of  the  word. 
Tlie  important  word  "  burglary," 
which  has  had  no  settled  etymol- 
ogy, is  derived  with  a  good  show 
of  probability  from  buar  glacav\ 
"  a  cattle-lifter."  If  this  is  correct, 
it  is  rather  strange  that  the  Low- 
land Scots,  who  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  of  the  Celtic  partiality 
for  other  people's  flocks  and  herds, 
should  not  have  known  the  word 
until  it  was  introduced  to  them 
from  England ;  and  indeed  the 
legal  history  of  the  term  lends  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a 
Norman  origin,  such  as  hourg-larron. 
Besides,  all  allusions  to  so  prevalent 
a  practice  as  "  cattle-lifiting"  were 
always  euphemised  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Highlander.  Evan  Dhu  in  *  Wa- 
verley '  expresses  with  groat  nicety 
the  national  feeling  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  "  He  that  steals  a  cow  from 
a  poor  widow,  or  a  stirk  from  a 
cottar,  is  a  thief;  he  that  lifts  a 
drove  from  a  Sassenach  laird  is  a 
gentleman  drover."  Other  things 
equal,  we  would  rather  seek  the 
derivation  of  our  crimes  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  -  Frehch 
than  in  the  Celtic  tongues,  where 
legal  classification  was  extremely 
rude,  and  little  likely  to  have  much 
weight  with  lawyers,  who  regarded 
it  as  something  barbariq ;  but  we 
confess  that  there  is  a  special  pro- 
priety in  associating  "felon"  with 
the  Gaelic /ea/,  "treason";  and  the 
derivation  is  at  all  events  more  apt 
than  Spelman's  etymon  from  the 
Saxon  feelen,  "  to  offend."  But  can 
we  say  the  same  of  the  origin  as- 
signed to  "  fogle,"  thieves'  slang  for 
a  "  pocket-handkerchief  "  ?  Here  i» 
what  Dr.  Mackay  says  of  this : — 

"  Those  who  remember  the  scene  in 
Dickens's  '  Oliver  Twist/  where  the 
Jew  Fagin  teaches  his  young  pupils 
how  to  steal  pocket-handkerchiefs   in 
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tlie  deftest  manner,  and  without  ex- 
citing by  any  motion  or  sound  the 
attention  of  the  person  robbed,  will 
possibly  admit  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Irom  theOsLelicfog/Uum — *  learn- 
ing/ " 

As,  however,  the  tuition  of  the 
young  idea  how  to  steal  seems  to 
have  mainly  devolved  upon  the 
countrymen  of  Mr.  Fagin,  it  would 
have  hecn  much  more  in  accordance 
with  fact  had  we  been  able  to  fix 
upon  a  Semitic  rather  than  a  Celtic 
origin  for  this  initiatory  essay  in  the 
gentle  craft. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  skng 
upon  wljich  we  believe  much  valu- 
able light  may  bo  thrown  from  the 
Gaelic,  and  which  Dr.  Mackay  has 
treated  with  learning  and  skill. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  slang 
•vof  Shakespeare  has  defied  elucida- 
tion; and  the  never-ceasing  contro- 
versies to  which  almost  every  word 
^f  expression  still  gives  rise,  show 
how  far  we  still  are  from  any  sure 
solution.  Dr.  Mackay*s  endeavours 
to  reconcile  many  of  them  with  a 
Gaelic  origin  are  quite  legitimate 
snd  full  of  interest  It  must  be  re- 
membered how  many  of  Elizabeth^s 
courtiers  had  made  an  Irish  cam- 
paign, and  how  prone  to  the  use  of 
new  and  affected  words  was  the 
society  of  the  day.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  the  slang 
and  "  catch"  words  of  the  taverns 
and  theatres  should  contain  a  con- 
siderable element  of  Erse  in  more  or 
less  distorted  forms.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  current  slang  of  the  time  and 
what  Shakespeare  designed  should 
be  received  as  mere  meaningless  pat- 
ter, especially  the  ranting  of  Ancient 
Pistol,  by  which  in  all  probability 
he  meant  to  satirise  the  mouth- 
swelling  declamations  of  the  con- 
temporary tragic  stage.  We  are 
therefore  doubtful  whether  we 
should  accept  the  Gaelic  origin  of 
PistoFs 


"  Under  which  king,  Basonian  f  speak, 
or  die," 

which  has  hitherto  set  all  the 
commentators  at  defiance ;  or  whe- 
ther we  should  coptinne  to  receive 
it  as  a  grandiloquent  word  invent- 
ed by  the  Ancient  in  his  excite- 
ment upon  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
*  The  derivation  suggested  is  baiosth- 
oneach,  a  gross  word,  which  conld 
hardly  with  any  propriety  have 
been  applied  to  a  starveling  like 
Justice  Shallow,  however  aptly  it 
would  have  fitted  Falstaff.  Still, 
as  a  conjecture,  the  Celtic  explana- 
tion is  quite  as  admissible  as  the 
Italian  hisogno.  Dr.  Mackay,  if 
not  more  fortunate,  is  certainly 
more  ingenious  in  his  treatment  of 
the  much  controverted  "  miching 
mallechoy^^  which  Hamlet  interprets 
to  mean  "  mischief."  Endless  efforts 
have  been  made  to  find  a  reasonable 
etymon  for  these  words,  but  all  with  • 
indifi'erent  success.  Nares  has  sug- 
gested the  Old  English  mich^  "to 
skulk,"  and  the  Spanish  malhecovy 
which  he  says  signifies  "poisoner;" 
and  Staunton  and  Knight  have 
adopted  similar  derivations.  We 
cannot  curtail  Dr.  Mackay's  explan- 
ation of  this  curious  phrase  : — 

"  The  words  occur  only  in  Shake- 
speare, and  are  always  held  to  apply 
to  the  ^loisoning  of  the  King.  Bat  an 
attentive  reading  will  show  that  they 
may  apply  not  to  the  murder,  whicu 
was  a  malefaction,  a  mischief  done  and 
accomplished  beyond  recall,  bat  to  the 
subsequent  wooing  of  the  Queen  by 
the  murderer.  The  stage  dirtiction 
says  : 

***  7he  Queen  returns,  finds  the  King 
dend,  and  makes  passionate  action. 
The  poisoner,  with  some  two  or  three 
mutes,  comes  in  again,  seeming  to 
lament  with  her.  The  poisoner 
woos  tJie  Queen  with  gifts;  she 
seems  loath  and  unwilling  a  while, 
but  in  the  end  accepts  his  loteJ 

"It  is  at  this  latter  point  of  the 
damb-show  that  Ophelia,  surprised  at 
such  a  passage  of  courtship  between 
the  murderer  and  the  Queen,  exclaims, 
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*  Wliat  means  thU,  my  lord  ? '  and  that 
Hamlet  replies,  *  Marry,  this  is  micking 
tnaUecho,  and  means  mischief.'  Here 
It  may  be  inquired,  if  it  is  the  murder 
or  the  wooing  that  means  mischief? 
In  the  murder,  the  mischief  has  been 
done  beyond  recall ;  in  the  wooing,  thp 
mischief  is  in  the  future,  a  mischief 
tliat  will  in  due  time  be  completed 
by  the  marriage  of  the  guilty  pair. 
Here  we  find  a  clue  to  the  meaning  in 
the  G^lic  maiUeaeh,  defer,  postpone, 
procrastinate ;  mailleachadh,  postpone- 
ment, procrastination.  The  qualify- 
ing adjective  is  miannach,  desirous; 
so  that  the  *  wild  phrase '  that  Shske- 
speare  puts  into  Hamlet's  mouth,  when 
in  his  indignation  he  bursts  forth  into 
the  passionate  language  of  the  people, 
expressed  his  idea  that  though  the 
woman  was  desirous  of  procrastination 
in  the  marriage  for  decency's  sake,  the 
man  being  so  recently  dead,  she  would 
after  all  make  more  mischief  by  mar- 
lying  the  murderer." 


By  ^micking  mallecho,^^  there- 
fore, we  are  to  understand  "  desir- 
ous of  procrastination,"  a  significa- 
tion which  salts  well  enough  with 
Dr.  Mackay's  interpretation  of  the 
action  of  the  play.  But  if  we  un- 
derstand Ophelia's  question  and 
Hamlet's  answer  to  apply  to  the 
whole  of  the  spectacle,  we  are  as 
mnch  at  a  loss  as  ever.  And  we 
cannot  in  the  case  of  Haralet^  as  in 
that  of  Pistol,  satisfy  ourselves  by 
assuming  the  words  to  be  mere  pat- 
ter. There  are  numerous  passages 
of  Shakespeare,  hitherto  but  unsat- 
isfactorily explained,  upon  which 
a  new  light  is  let  in  by  a  refer- 
ence to  toe  Gaelic ;  and  if  our  space 
permitted  we  would  like  to  go  over 
the  more  remarkable  passages  which 
Dr.  Mackav  has  endeavoured  to  elu- 
cidate. "V^e  must,  however,  confine 
ourselves  to  two,  which  seem  both 
critically  and  philologically  sound, 
and  supersede  all  other  previous 
attempts  at  explanation.  In  the 
"Winter's  Tale,"  the  jealous  Le- 
ontes,  spiking  to  his  little  son, 
of  whose  paternity  he  is  doubtful, 
says:— 


"  Thou   waut'st   a   rough  ^xisA   and   the 
shoots  that  I  have 
To  be  full  like  me." 

Commentators  have  guessed  at  the 
meaning ;  but  it  ia  only  now  that  we 
get  ati,  its  full  significance.  "Pash" 
is  almost  the  exact  pronunciation 
of  the  Gaelic  batkais,  the  "fore- 
head ;"  and  "  the  passage  signifies 
that  the  little  child  wants  the  fur- 
rowed brow  and  the  *  shoots '  (the 
emblematical  horns)  to  be  *  full  like 
the  father;  "  The  "  ronvon,"  in  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  ("  Out 
of  my  doors,  you  witch  !  you  hag ! 
you  baggage !  you  pole-cat !  you 
ronyon  !") — and  the  "  rump-fed 
ronyon"  in  "  Macbeth,"  have  al- 
ways been  etyfnologically  obscure. 
Dr.  Johnson  explaining,  by  mere 
guess,  the  word  to  signify  '*  a  fat 
bulky  woman."  We  are,  however, 
rather  inclined  to  derive  the  epithet 
from  7'dinneach,  "  hairy ;"  an  etymol- 
ogy that  would  consort  well  with 
the  hirsute  appearance  usually  as- 
signed to  witches  by  the  popular 
imagination.  The  slang  of  Shake- 
speare and  of  the  Elizabethan  poets 
deserves  to  be  thoroughly  sifted  by 
Celtic  scholars;  and  if  we  would 
not  have  them  adopt  conclusions 
with  the  same  ready  confidence  as 
Dr.  Mackay,  we  would  at  least  ex- 
pect much  curious  etymological  in- 
formation as  the  result. 

The  good  old  party  designations  of 
"  Whig"  and  "  Tory,"  which  we  arc 
sorry  to  see  superseded  by  less  hon- 
est and  appropriate  synonyms,  have 
always  been  assigned  a  Gaelic  ori- 
gin, even  when  no  proofs  wer^ 
forthcoming  in  support  of  the 
theory.  Both  words  are  capital 
illustrations  of  the  facility  with 
which  originally  obscure  expressions 
may  imperceptibly  come  into  gen- 
eral use ;  and  by  the  time  that  the 
philologist  thinks  them  suflSciently 
important  to  merit  his  attention, 
the  means  of  tracing  their  origin  is 
irretrievably  lost.     It  is  quite  cer- 
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tain   that  **  Whig"  first  appears  as 

a  Celtic  epithet   of    contempt    for 

the  Covenanting   Lowlanders;    but 

whether  it  is  derived   from   whig^ 

another  name  for  "  whey,"  or  from 

a  sound  used  in  driving  cart-horses, 

would  be  hazardous  to  decide.     An 

almost  contemporary  song  on  Killie- 

erankie  has — 

"  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  came 
whiggin'  up  the  hill,  man," 

which  would  rather  favour  the  lat- 
ter idea.  Stormonth's  careful  Dic- 
tionary gives  the  derivation  of  Tory 
from  taobh.ri(/hj  "the  king's  side;" 
and,  whatever  the  first  member  of 
tlie  compound  may  be,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  the  main  idea  in 
the  word  is  derived  from  righ,  *'  the 
king."  It  has  been  reserved  for 
Dr.  Mackay  to  furnish  entirely  new 
derivations  of  both  **  Whig"  and 
"Tory."  Tlie  latter  comes  from 
toir,  thoivy  "to  give,"  "grant," 
"  bestow  ;"  toirbheart,  "  efficiency," 
"  bounty,"  "  munificence."  This 
fits  like  a  glove,  and,  we  trust,  may 
lead  the  party  to  revert  to  a  name 
that  so  accurately  and  expressively 
characterises  its  course  of  action. 
There  is  an  equal  aptness  in  the 
derivation  of  "  Whig,"  which  ought 
to  lead  to  the*  revival  of  the  word 
in  room  of  the  term  "  Liberal,"  the 
plating  of  which  has  wellnigh  wora 
off  of  late.  "  Whig,"  we  are  told, 
is  from  the  Gaelic  tuig  (from  which 
comes  also  the  vulgar  "twig"),  **to 
underetand,"  whence  "Whigs"  are 
literally  "the  knowing,  the  under- 
standing people,"  a  name  that 
ought  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
those  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  sole  representation  of  Culture 
and  Progress.  Dictionary-makers 
will  do  well  to  make  a  note  of  this, 
and  see  that  in  future  the  literal 
significations  of  Whigs  and  Tories — 
the  "  'cute  ones"  and  the  "  efficient 
bestowers" — are  given  in  addition 
to  the  usual  explanation  of  the 
political  position  of  both  parties. 


We  notice  an  instance  out  of  sev- 
eral where  words,  originally  Celtic, 
have  suffered  in  character  by  their 
naturalisation.  The  now  vulgar 
adjective  "  bloody,"  which  was  not 
very  common  in  the  mouths  of  per- 
sons of  quality  in  Queen  Anne's  days, 
and  which  both  Swift,  and  Gray  the 
poet,  employ  in  their  letters,  was 
once  a  very  innocent  expression, 
and  has  not  that  sanguinary  origin 
that  the  uninitiated  might  expect. 
It  comes  from  the  Gaelic  bloide^ 
"  a  piece,  a  bit,  a  half,"  and  its  ori- 
ginal adjectival  force  seems  to  have 
been  not  much  stronger  than  "  some- 
what," "rather."  "Rogue,"  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  softened 
in  harehness,  coming  as  it  does  from 
ne/7,  a  "  mean  fellow,"  and  ragair^ 
a  "  thief."  By  some  curious  freak 
the  word  has  possessed  itself  of  a 
genial  sense,  alongside  of  its  objec- 
tionable signification.  In  Charles 
ll.'s  time  a  "  rogue"  was  a  "  dandy," 
a  "  swell,"  and  it  has  for  long  been 
a  pet  name  in  the  nursery.  "  Black- 
guard," on  the  other  hand,  has  under- 
gone little  change  in  meaning  since 
its  first  appearance  in  the  language, 
and  is,  in  all  likelihood,  sprung  from 
the  Gaelic  blaghair^  a  "  blusterer," 
which  also  serves  as  a  root  for  the 
French  blagueur^  a  "  braggart." 

Vital  as  is  the  Celtic  element  in 
our  language,  and  flexible  as  Dr. 
Mackay  certainly  makes  it  out  to 
be,  we  must  really  be  pardoned  for 
scepticism  as  to  the  Gaelic  origin 
of  much  of  our  recent  slang.  In- 
deed, we  tnist  the  language  of  Os- 
sian  is  incapable  of  having  given 
birth  to  such  inane  expressions  as 
"  Simson,"  "  Hookey  Walker,"  "  My 
eye,"  "  Boss,"  and  others  of  the  same 
character.  "  Simson,"  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  explain,  is  the  water  with 
which  the  milk-sellers  adulterate 
their  commodity,  and  the  word  was 
certainly  never  heard  of  until  of  very 
recent  years.  It  also  stands  for  the 
parish  pump — the  best-paying  por- 
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tion  of  the  dairymao's  stock-in-trade. 
Dr.  Mackay  tells  us  that  is  from  the 
Gaelic,  siomlachy  "  a  cow  that  gives 
milk  without  having  a  calf  " — thence 
"  the  pump  ;"  and  he  gravely  adds, 
"  Whether  such  modem  slancf  words 
as   these  are  imported  into  English 
by  the  Gaelic-speaking    natives   of 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  whether  they 
have  remained  latent  in  the  language 
of  the  vulgar  since  the  pre-Saxon  era, 
and  only  appear  above  the  surface 
and  come  into  print  by  accident,  it 
is  impossible  to  decide."     We  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  philologists 
the  suggestion  we    have    italicised 
about  the  latency  of  language,  as  it 
will   very  likely  afford  several  new 
ideas  to  them.     A  similar  resurrec- 
tion has  taken    place  in  the  case  of 
"  Hookey  Walker," — an  expression 
of  incredulity,  which,  to  do   it  suflS- 
cient   justice,  requires  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  facial  pantomime,  and 
which    comes    from    thugad,  "  be- 
gone," and  uallache,  "  boaster,"  and 
therefore   signified   originally  "  be- 
gone, vain   boaster  1"     The  original 
phrase  would  have  done  honour  to 
Ossian,  or  might,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, have  been  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Arthur  or  of  Vortigem  ;  but  to  what 
base  uses  raay  not  words  be  brought  ? 
It  is  but  right  to  add,  on  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  *  Saturday  Review,'  that 
there  was  a  hook-nosed  Jew,  the  ex- 
hibitor of  an  orrery,  whose  memory 
the  phrase  is  said  to  perpetuate ;  and 
a   correspondent  of  the  same  jour- 
nal asserts  that  "  Hookey  Walker" 
was    a    magistrate    held   in    great 
dread   by  the  criminal  classeb,  and 
that    "beak,"    moreover,    had    its 
origin    in    a  prominent  feature  of 
the   same   authority's  countenance. 
We  are  ashamed    to   say   that  we 
prefer  this  derivation,  commonplace 
although   it    be,  to  the    "latency" 
theory.      "  My   eye,"    which   used 
formerly    to    be     associated    with 
**  Betty  Martin,"  and  was  popularly 
l>elie?ed  to   originate   in  a   line  of 


an  old  Latin  canticle  bejrinninor 
^^  Mihi  Beate  Martinet''  is  the 
Gaelic  mo-dhoigh  (pronounced  rno- 
yoy),  a  common  Celtic  exclamation 
of  delight.  "  Boss,"  which  came 
to  us  originally  as  a  Yankee  "no- 
tion," and  which  our  equality-lov- 
ing workmen  seem  to  consider  pre- 
ferable to  the  old  Saxon  "  master," 
is  derived  from  hos,  the  "  hand," 
the  "  directing  power," — an  ety- 
mology that  fits  smoothly  enough, 
if  it  has  no  other  claim  to  our 
regard.  For  our  own  part  we 
have  very  little  doubt  that  "  boss," 
like  "  skedaddle,"  is  one  of  those 
words,  invented  by  chance  or  called 
forth  by  some  trivial  local  circum- 
stance, which  have  accidentally  got 
thrust  into  general  speech,  but  so 
imperceptibly  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  trace  their  antecedents. 
The  necessity  in  America  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  master  of 
slaves  and  the  employer  of  free 
labour,  left  a  blank  for  some  such 
word  as  "  boss,"  which  it  seems 
to  have  filled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  American  ears ;  but  we  would 
strain  our  credulity  were  we  to  at- 
tach any  philological  significance 
to  the  accidental  coincidence  in 
sound  between  it  and  the  apparent 
resemblance  of  the  Gaelic  word. 

And  really  there  are  not  a  few  co- 
incidences that  can  only  be  regarded 
as  accidental,  remarkable  enough  to 
furnish  a  strong  apology  for  mak- 
ing them  a  basis. for  theories.  An 
"  Abigail,"  an  ill-tempered  serving- 
woman,  a  word  the  general  use  of 
which  dates  from  Queen  Anne's 
time,  and  most  probably  originat- 
ed in  the  Whig  hatred  of  her 
Majesty's  favourite  Abigail  Hill, 
Mrs.  Masham,  stands  side  by  side 
with  a  Gaelic  word  ahhagall, 
"  waspish,"  "  snappish."  The  ety- 
mology of  Brazen-nose  College, 
Oxford,  has  often  been  questioned, 
the  common  explanations  being 
that   the  name  is  either  a  coiTup- 
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tion  of  brasen-haus,  tbe  "brew- 
house,"  or  was  takeD  from  a  brazen 
nose  over  the  college  j]:ate.  Dr. 
Mackay  suggests  an  origin  which 
accords  even  better  with  that  ancient 
scat  of  learning  and  culture  than 
either  of  these  conjectures :  "i?ras- 
rkaoin,  *  quick*  and  *  pleasant;'  nos, 
*  custom,'  *  manner,'  *  usage.'  If 
this  be  the  derivation,  it  would 
imply  that  'manners  made  the 
man'  was  taught  at  Brazen-nose 
as  well  as  the  classics."  It  is  well 
that  Oxonians  should  be  put  right 
aUo  as  to  the  true  signification  of 
**  maudlin,"  which  all  these  centu- 
ries they  have  been  associating  with 
the  name  of  Mary  Magdalene. 
3faad,  **  greatness,"  and  //ow, '*to 
fall,"  *'  to  replenish,"  are  suggested 
as  the  constituents  of  the  name,  and 
wo  leave  it  to  the  members  of  the 
college  to  construe  them  into  a  pre- 
sent compliment  or  an  augury  of 
the  future,  as  may  suit  their  tastes. 
Another  curious  coincidence  is  sug- 
gested between  the  word  lais,  the 
typical  "  courtesan,"  and  leas  or  llos^ 
the  **  court."  And  coming  to 
classic  words,  we  are  reminded  that 
Dr.  Mackay  treats  us  to  an  appendix 
on  "  The  Gaelic  and  Egyptian  Deri- 
vation of  the  Names  in  Greek  and 
Roman  Mythology."  After  the 
quotations  which  we  have  already 
made,  no  one  willdoubt  our  learned 
friend's  ability  to  derive  the  whole 
of  *  Lcmpriere '  from  the  Gaelic ; 
and  we  shall  not  follow  him  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  own  native  lan- 
guHirc.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  noticing  briefly  how  aptly  he 
fits  the  Greek  into  the  Gaelic,  or  the 
Ga<'lic  into  the  Greek,  as  occasion 
may  require.  Compare  Achilles 
with  aichllly  "able;"  yEolns  with 
aife,  "  the  wind ;"  Anadyomene 
with  an^  "the,"  doimhne,  the 
"  ocean  ;"  Ares  with  ar,  "  battle  ;" 
Bacchus  with  hack,  "  drunkenness  ;" 
Nemesis  with  neo  maithean,  "  unfor- 
givencss  ;"  and  Tantalus,  from  teine 


"fire,"  and  talamh,  the  "earth.*' 
Quitting  the  classic  fields,  Dr. 
Mackav  even  takes  a  tarn  iDto 
Biblical  regions,  and  ventures  on 
a  new  reading  of  the  mysterious 
writing  upon  the  wall,  which  pot  so 
abrupt  an  end  to  Belshazzar'simpioas 
feast.  The  interpretation  of  "iffe/w?, 
Men^y  TeJcel  ijpharsin,"  which  is 
"  recommended  to  tbe  considera- 
tion of  the  learned,"  is  marmdh,  a 
"  sign  ;"  meidh-an-niy  the  "  bal- 
ance;" teich'uile,  ,**fly  all;"  gu^ 
farstnnriy  "widely."  We  do  not 
profess  to  have  a  very  keen  scent  for 
heresy,  but  we  really  fear  that  such 
a  reading  is  hardly  orthodox.  Did 
Daniel  know  Gaelic  ?  Or  did — ^but 
we  shall  leave  the  solution  of  the 
subject  to  Convocation  and  the 
General  Assembly,  as  the  proper 
bodies  to  deal  with  such  doubts. 
We  notice,  also,  that  quite  a  new 
liflfht  is  thrown  upon  the  battle-  of 
Armacfcddon,  an  event  which  the 
Berlin  Congress  promises  to  post- 
pone for  some  time  to  come. 
The  derivation  of  Armageddon  is, 
ar,  "battle;"  magh,  a  "field;" 
cend-ghinriy  "  first-born."  This  sim- 
plifies matters  exceedingly.  It  is 
now  plain  to  us  that  Armageddon 
is  to  be  the  final  straggle  over 
the  abolition  of  j  primogeniture,  in 
which  a  small  but  noisy  section 
of  Radicals  is  endeavouring  to  in- 
terest the  country.  Dr.  Cumming 
ought  to  review  the  subject  in  this 
light.  Materials  for  the  composi- 
tion of  a  seventh  or  eighth  vial — 
we  really  forget  how  many  he  has 
poured  out  already — might  be  forth- 
coming, and  the  adaptation  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  p]nglish  party  polities 
would  have  a  pleasing  and  novel 
effect  that  might  not  be  altogether 
without  its  influence  at  the  hustings. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  gauge  tlie 
strict  scientific  value  of  a  book  like 
that  through  which  we  have  been 
straying;  and  it  is  not  necessar}* 
that  we  should  seek  to  do  so.     Such 
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aberrations  from  the  beaten  paths  of 
philology  make   up   in    interest  for 
what  they  lack  in  authority,     ^o  en- 
joy a  book  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
shonld  thoroughly  agree  witli  its  con- 
tents, or  endorse  every  one  of  its  con- 
clusions.    That  would  reduce  litera-  * 
tnre  to  the  dulness  of  a  dinner-table, 
where  every  one  is  content  to  echo 
the  observations  of  his   neighbour. 
And  we  must  say  this  for  Dr.  Mac- 
kay,  that    even  when  we  are   least 
disposed  to  agree  with  him,  we  are 
most  tempted  to  admire  his  ingenuity 
and  acumen.     And  there  is  so  much 
delightful  gossip,  such  wealth  of  old 
and  curious  quotation   dragged  in, 
such  singular  combination'of  quaint- 
ness  and  simplicity,  as  almost  sends 
us  back  to  Burton's  *  Anatomy  '  to 
find  a  fitting  parallel  for   it.     We 
lay  down  tbe*  book  with  regret,  for 
at  the  turn  of  every  page  some  new 
source  of  interest  and  discussion  is 
struck,  not  the  less  pleasant  that  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to  accept, 
without  great   reservations,  the  ar- 
guments that  are  put  before  us. 

With  regard  to  the  Gaelic  ele- 
ment in  English  and  Lowland 
Scotch,  we  have  only  a  word  to 
say.  The  high  antiquity  of  the 
Celtic  family  of  languages  is  now 
definitely  settled,  and  we  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  recent 
efforts  to  secure  for  them  a  fair  re- 
presentation in  philological  science. 
But  the  first  point  to  be  gained  is  to 
define  the  proper  limits  of  the  Celtic 


influence,  and  to  restrict  speculation 
within  the  bounds  laid  down.     The 
"latent   vitality"    theory  can   only 
obstruct   philological    research  and 
render    etymologists    intolerant   of 
those  Celtic  claims  that  are  really 
well  founded.     Above  all,  the  Cel- 
tic enthusiasts  ought   to   recognise 
how  many  other  Aryan  tongues,  not 
remotely  allied  to  their  own,  have 
combined    to    form     our     Enj/lish 
speech,  and  not   be  misled    by  ac- 
cidental resemblance   or   even    real 
relationship,  into  a  belief  that  the 
word   has  found   its  way  int6   the 
language  from  a  Gaelic  source.     As 
for  slang,  upon  which   so  much  of 
the   Celtic   superstructure   is  built, 
we  are  convinced  that  no  class  of 
words  lies  so  far  outside  the  pro- 
vince  of  true  linguistic   investiga- 
tion, or  is  so  uncertain  in  its  origin 
and  so  arbitrary  in  its  use.     If  any 
race  or  speech  more  than  another 
has'  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Eng- 
lish slang,  it  has  been  the  Gypsies 
with  their  wonderful  tongue,  which 
is  itself   composed  of  the  slang  of 
many    nations,  both    Oriental    and 
European.     But  we  see  the  manufac- 
ture of  slang  steadily  going  on  every 
day  around  us;  and  as  we  trace  and 
fix  upon  the  trivial  origin  of  words 
that  want  only  accident  to  elevate 
them  to  a  place  in  the  Dictionary, 
we  feel  that  caution  is  necessary  in 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  philo- 
logical charmer,  charm  he  never  so 
plausibly. 
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OUR  KENTISH  PARISH 


What  an  infinite  variety  of  pic- 
tures may  be  suggested  by  a  single 
word  !  A  parish  may  lie  anywhere* 
between  Cape  Wrath  and  Beachy 
Head,  the^Lan.d's  End  and  the  lights 
of  Cromer.  It  may  be  wild  moorland, 
and  forty  miles  long,  with  a  cottage 
kirk  a  world  too  wide  for  a  scattered 
congregation  of  shepherds  and  keep- 
ers. It  may  be  bleak  corn-land, 
painfully  reclaimed  from  a  shrink- 
ing waste  of  dreary  peat-bogs,  where 
the  farm  -  steadings,  though  sub- 
stantial, are  all  built  for  use,  and 
the  nearest  approach  to  ornamental 
landscape-gardening  is  the  belt  of  firs 
or  the  clump  of  "  bourtree"  bushes. 
It  may  embrace  a  smiling  strath  in 
the  Lowlands,  or  a  range  of  rich 
green  hills  on  the  Border,  watered 
by  a  thousand  streams  and  rills,. and 
peopled  in  each  lap  of  the  landscape 
by  its  bleating  flocks.  ,  It  may  be 
overcrowded  with  grimy  colliers, 
who  have  honeycombed  it  with  their 
subterraneous  mines,  and  defaced 
its  natural  beauties  with  the  smokes 
of  their  countless  fires.  It  may  be 
in  the  soft  green  Midlands,  where 
the  bro^d  stretches  of  pasture,  shut 
in  by  their  ox-fences  and  blind  bull- 
finches, are  associated  with  fields  of 
magnificently-mounted  men  follow- 
ing the  streaming  pack  at  flying 
speed  ;  where  each  cover  and  gorse 
thicket  may  have  its  litter  of  foxes, 
and  every  mansion  of  any  preten- 
sion its  grand  ranges  of  hunting 
stables.  It  may  lie  among  the 
wheat-stubbles  and  mangel-wurzels 
of  the  eastern  counties,  whore  count- 
less coveys  are  basking  on  the  sunny 
banks,  and  each  corner  of  wood  and 
spinny  in  the  season  sends  up  its 
constellation  of  rocketing  pheasimts : 
or  it  may  be  down  among  the  meres 
and  decoys  of  the  fens,  where  fogs 
envelop   everything    in    a   vapoury 


mantle,  and  the  amphibious  inhabit- 
ants are  happily  half  fever-proof.  Or 
among  the  tors  and  moors  of  Devon, 
where  herds  of  shaggy  ponies  run 
wild  with  the  sheep  and  red-deer: 
or  among  the  rocks  and  blasted 
heaths  of  Cornwall,  where  one  half 
the  parishioners  hazard  their  lives 
underground,  while  the  other  half 
are  tempting  Providence  on  the  surf 
of  the  tempest-driven  ocean.  It 
may  be  half  hidden  out  of  sight  in 
woodlands  and  hedgerow  timber, 
with  lanes  winding  like  covered- 
ways  under  masses  of  impenetrable 
foliage :  or  it  may  be  a  blue  expanse 
of  featureless  plain,  the  horror  of 
mountain  eel's  and  the  paradise  of 
coursers. 

Or  if  you  turn  from  the  countnr 
to  the  town,  the  fancy  takes  a  fresn 
departure.  Man  and  his  handi- 
work have  come  to  the  front,  and 
nature  is  only  existing  on  suflferance. 
Here  you  have  forests  of  masts,  and 
there  you  have  stacks  of  factory- 
chimneys.  There  are  great  blocks  of 
warehouses  and  offices  where  there 
is  bustle  through  the  day,  and  soli- 
tude in  the  night-time ;  fashionable 
quarters  frequented  by  the  wealth- 
iest aristocracy  in  the  world,  that 
are  as  gay  in  the  season  as  they  are 
depressing  out  of  it;  modem  sub- 
urbs, with  their  flimsy  villas,  where 
the  flaunting  tabernacles  of  dissent 
hold  their  own  in  architecture  with 
the  churches;  rookeries  where  the 
morals  and  misery  of  the  wretched 
imnates  sadden  the  souls  of  hard- 
working curates;  river-side  districts 
where  dock-labourers,  watermen,  and 
water-thieves  are  hanging  loosely  by 
dozens  about  the  doors  of  the  public- 
houses  ;  cathedral  towns,  where  lux- 
urious orthodoxy  reposes  in  clois- 
tered shades  among  the  lawns  and 
gardens  of  the  close  ;  county  towns. 
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where  the  purity  of  the  peaceful 
streets  is  only  soiled  by  the  inva- 
sion of  agriculturists  on  the  market- 
day  ;  watering-places,  where  the 
flower  of  the  incumbent^s  flock  is 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 
In  short,  our  sketches  of  types 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
were  we  to  set  memory  and  imagi- 
nation to  work  instead  of  dashing 
off  their  random  suggestions;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  parish  where  the 
story  would  not  be  worth  the  sketch- 
ing, however  unassuming  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  artist. 

But  we  flatter  ourselves  that  this 
particular  parish  in  Kent  is  de- 
cidedly more  characteristic  than  the 
average,  not  merely  because  it  is 
not  swamped  in  any  specialty,  but 
because  it  numbers  among  its  resi- 
dents people  of  many  sorts.  It  can 
boast  neither  of  mines  nor  manufac- 
tures, and  it  is  miles  away  from  the 
sea,  though  within  scent  of  the  briny 
breeaseSb  It  is  thoroughly  rural, 
though  within  reach  of  the  town, 
and  not  only  of  a  town,  but  of  the 
city  of  London.  So  that  its  pop- 
ulation is  getting  to  be  somewhat 
mixed,  and  yet  in  its  outlying  nooks 
and  comers  there  are  worthies  who 
go  jogging  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  just  as  their  fathers  and 
their  grandfathers  did  before  them. 
Oakcnhurst  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
score  of  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from 
London  Stone  or  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard ;  occasionally  we  come  within 
the  radius  of  the  city  smoke,  though 
far  more  often  we  are  fanned  by  those 
Channel  breezes ;  and  forty  years 
ago,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it 
mast  have  been  wellnij2:h  as  much 
out  of  the  world  as  if  it  had  lain 
in  the  Cumberland  dales  or  down  in 
the  fen  country.  A  venerable  gen- 
tleman of  fine  though  decayed  plii/- 
sique,  who  is  now  laid  up  in  laven- 
der in  the  almshouses,  will  babble 
to  you  by  the  hour,  if  you  will  only 
listen,  of  the  days  when  he  used  to 


work  the  Pig  and  Whistle.  Of 
course  there  were  no  railways  in 
those  good  old  times — even  now 
they  come  no  nearer  than  four  miles 
on  the  one  side  and  half-a-dozen  on 
the  other — and  his  Pig  and  Whistle 
maintained  communications  with  the 
coaches  at  the  great  posting-station 
of  Lowbeech.  But  at  Lowbeech  your 
Highflyers,  Comets,  and  Eclipses 
never  condescended  to  pick  up 
casual  passengers,  being  invariably 
filled  outside  and  in.  And  ac- 
commodation, even  in  the  heavy 
coaches,  was  always  precarious,  so 
that  it  was  altogether  a  toss-up  how 
or  when  the  townsfolk  of  Oaken- 
hurst  were  forwarded  to  the  metro- 
polis. Thus,  as  the  journey  was  an 
affair  of  doubt  and  time,  most  of 
them  wisely  stuck  to  their  homes, 
transacting  their  business  by  post 
or  carrier.  As  for  the  gentry,  of 
course  they  drove  up  in  their  own 
carriages,  baiting  half-way  at  the 
Bull  at  Brackenbnry.  The  Red 
Lion  at  Oakenhurst,  and  the  God- 
win Arms,  did  but  an  insignificant 
business  in  post-chaises;  but  post- 
chaises  were  always  to  be  had  in 
profusion  at  the  famous  establish- 
ment of  the  Hop  Pole  at  Lowbeech, 
where  the  sixty  coaches  changed 
horses  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
relays  of  postilions  were  perpetually 
on  duty.  The  Red  Lion  and  the 
Godwin  Arms  had  tolerably  lively 
times  on  the  market-days,  when 
the  farmers  were  talking  hops  or 
wheat  while  their  good  wives  were 
laying  in  haberdashery  or  groceries. 
Otherwise  the  place  must  have  stag- 
nated in  a  comfortable  sort  of  fash- 
ion. Most  men  managed  to  pay 
their  way,  and  few  cared  to  press 
a  neighbour ;  indeed,  where  every- 
body was  gossiping  on  everybody's 
affairs,  credit  could  rarely  be  grant- 
ed recklessly.  And  to  say  nothing 
of  the  neighbouring  squires,  who 
made  a  point  of  dealing  with  the 
local    shopkeepers,  the    prosperous 
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residents  in  certain  solid  brick  man- 
sions set  a  good  deal  of  money 
quietly  in  circulation.  Now  the  ap- 
proach of  the  railways  has  changed 
all  that,  without  carrying  the  place 
off  its  legs  in  a  rush  of  traffic,  and 
Oakenhurst,  though  it  still  affects 
airs  of  prosperity,  has  rather  been 
slipping  down  between  two  stools. 

Should  it  succeed  in  raising  the 
requisite  capital  for  the  branch  line 
from  Lowbeech  which  it  has  latterly 
begun  to  sigh  for,  it  is  probable 
that  there  may  be  brighter  days  in 
store  for  it  For  the  parish  only 
needs  to  bo  more  accessible,  and  to 
become  more  generally  known,  to 
be  a  favourite  resort  of  jaded  Lon- 
doners. Nothing  can  possibly  be 
more  lovely  than  the  rich  variety 
of  its  scenery ;  and  among  its  many 
attractions  of  hill  and  dale,  park 
and  farm-land,  waste  and  wood,  the 
only  thing  that  perhaps  it  is  lack- 
ing in  is  water.  Not  that  it  has 
not  a  river  of  its  own,  which  rises 
in  the  springs  above  the  town ; 
but  the  Fleto  runs  away  into  the 
bottom  of  the  Lowbeech  valley, 
where  its  infant  water-power  turns 
the  wheels  of  some  paper-mills ; 
and  elsewhere  there  is  little  but 
rush-grown  pools  stagnating  in  hol- 
lows among  the  hanging  woods. 

Oakenhurat  is  but  twenty  miles 
from  town,  and  yet  its  landscapes 
are  as  wild,  and  its  surface  as  broken, 
as  in  ever  a  parish  in  the  English 
lowlands.  The  land  is  held  on! 
short  leases ;  nobody  has  any  idea 
of  high-farming ;  and  it  is  but  here 
and  there  that  there  are  fields  flat 
enough  or  big  enough  to  make  it 
worth  one's  while  to  employ  tlie 
steam-plough.  Generally  speaking, 
the  enclosures  follow  the  rollinjj 
outlines  of  a  jumble  of  bluffs  and 
wooded  eminences,  running  in  and 
out  of  the  charts  and  copses,  and 
cut  up  into  the  most  irregular  and 
fantastic  patterns.  Never  was  such 
,  a  country   for    hedgerows.     There 


are  snaky,  sinuous  jungles  of  tbom 
and  ash,  holly  and  hazel,  interlaced 
with  bramble  of  the  most  luxuriant 
growth,  and  festooned  with  honey- 
suckle, dog-roses  and  brioney.     The 
birds  of  the   air  build  in  them  by 
myriads,  while  rabbits   and  ground 
vermin  multiply  among  their  roots. 
In   many  places,  with   their  natural 
chevaux  de  /rise,  they   set  the  in- 
roads  of    the   most  resolute   bird- 
nesters  at  defiance  ;   and  when  yoa 
are   out  with   the    gun   you  mast 
make  many  a  tedious  detour,  since 
there  is  no  struggling  through  them 
save   at  the  regular  **  gaps."     And 
through  these  labyrinths  of  savage 
shrubbery   the   narrow   lanes   wind 
their  tortuous  courses,  seldom  seem- 
ing to  trespass  on  the  continuity  of  a 
hedge,  and  never  turning  aside  ifrom 
the  steep  of  a  hill.     Now  you  are 
ascending  a   sharp,  gravelly  incline 
that  makes  deadly  wear  and  tear  of 
horse-flesh ;   now  you  are  descend- 
ing the   opposite   slope,  where   the 
most  reckless  expenditure  of  drags 
and  sabots   scarcely  suffices  to  lock 
the     waggon- wheels.      Every    here 
and  there   from  some  crest,  if  you 
are   in   luck,  you   have   a  peep   of 
some  most  enchanting  prospect  from 
under  the  boujjhs  of  the  oaks  or 
the  beeches.      Now  on  the   hill  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  trees  are 
brushing  the  waggon-tilt  on    either 
side ;   and  then   again   in   the  flat 
farm -land  in  the  bottom,  hedges  and 
ditcli«s    run   back   iitto   the   fields, 
leaving  broad  margins  of  rich  gr^n 
sward,  where    caravans   of    gipsies 
picket  their  cattle  in  plenty. 

Then  as  to  the  timber.  Oakcnhurst 
is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  a  bare 
ridge  of  chalk  hills  that  ought  to 
be  downs,  but  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  cultivated.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  crops  repay  the 
farmers,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
oat-fields  in  their  rankest  luxuriance 
give  but  scanty  covert  to  the  coveys 
of    partridges;    while    the   turnips 
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are   a  trifle  smaller  than    Portugal 
onions,   and  the   mangel  are    like 
moderate-sized  garden  carrots.     In 
the  shelter  of  these  chalk  hills  is  a 
wooded   flat  surrounding  the  little 
town ;  to  the   south   of  the   town 
there   rises   abruptly  a   precipitous 
line  of  wooded  heights ;  while  away 
from     these    stretches    the    whole 
width  of  the  weald,   studded  with 
the  spires  of  innumerable  churches. 
Everywhere  on  the   lower  ground, 
as    on    the    lower    slopes  of    each 
eminence,  the  oaks  are  flourishing 
in    all  their   grandeur;  the  hedges 
are  full  of  them,  as  they  throw  their 
limbs  across  the  lanes,  and  cast  the 
great  breadth  of  their  shadows  far  in- 
to the  neighbouring  pastures ;  while 
in  the  parks  that  lie  locked  in  the 
folds  of  the  hills  are  stately  clumps 
of  magnificent  beeches.     As  for  the 
numerous    ridges,   when   they    are 
not  crowned  by  the  charts — a  pure- 
ly  Kentish   feature,   of   which   we 
shall    speak    by-and-by — ^they   are 
broken  by  black  groups  of  Scotch 
firs,  which  remind  the  traveller  of 
Italian      stone-pines.        There     are 
dense  thickets  of  spruce,  straggling 
with  their  self-sown  seedlinors  into 
the  skirts  of  the  heather ;  and  each 
nook  of  the  fields  and  each  dip  of 
the  ground  is  lined  with  a  copse  or 
a  matted  spinuy.    Much  of  the  wood 
is  regularly  cut  every  seven  years 
or  so  to  serve  for  hop-poles,  wattles, 
and    hurdles.     The   great   knotted 
roots,  shooting   out  in  a  d^zen  or 
more  of  tapering  saplings,  look  as  if 
thev  had  held  their  own  in  the  soil 
from  time  immemorial.     And  each 
second  spring  after  the  periodical 
catting,  a  flush  of  primroses  covers 
the  ground,  while  legions  of  fairies 
might    play    hide-and-seek  in    the 
beds   of    anemones,   daffodils,   and 
blue-bells. 

But  although  the  sylvan  scenery 
is  as  enchanting  as  could  be  desired, 
with  glades  as  tempting  to  dryads 
and  fauns   As  those  asphodel  beds 


to  English-bred  fairies,  and  groves 
of  oak-trees  festooned  in  mistle- 
toe, where  Druids  might  have 
celebrated  their  mystic  rites,  it  is 
the  charts  that  are  the  specialty  of 
the  parish,  and  indeed  of  that  side 
of  the  county.  The  Kentish  chart 
is  a  thing  per  se  ;  it  is  something  be- 
tween the  Highland  moor  and  the 
common,  with  a  dash  of  such  scenery 
betwixt  Highland  and  Lowland  as 
you  come  upon  in  the  middle  course 
of  the  Spey.  Oakenhurst  chart  forms 
a  bare  plateau  on  the  brow  of  the 
southern  range  of  wooded  hills ; 
but  bare  only  in  the  single  sense, 
that,  looking  up  to  it  and  across 
it,  you  see  the  daylight  lying  lower 
there  than  everywhere  else  upon 
the  sky-line,  between  a  broken  and 
jagged  palisade  of  firs.  In  reality, 
although  it  stands  high  and  exposed, 
though  it  is  swept  by  the  winds 
from  every  quarter,  it  grows  the 
more  hardy  forms  of  vegetation  in 
the  very  richest  luxuriance.  The 
seedling  firs  are  shooting  up  thickly 
around  its  borders,  growing  sparser 
and  still  more  sparse  as  they  push 
forward  their  unprotected  outposts. 
And  in  the  midst  there  are  sheets  of 
the  purple  heather,  broken  here  and 
there  by  patches  of  bracken,  and  by 
thicketstof  bramble  that  are  loaded 

I 

with  blackberries  when  the  sum- 
mer has  been  followed  by  a  warm 
autumn. 

The  chart  is  common  land  and 
public  property,  so  far  as  pasturing, 
fuel-cutting,  and  the  other  servi- 
tudes are  concerned ;  though  the 
lord  of  the  manor  has  the  right  of 
sport,  with  some  minor  privileges 
that  are  very  generally  ignored.  We 
presume  that,  properly  speaking, 
nobody  can  have  been  entitled  to 
settle  there  in  permanent  habita- 
tion. But  as  matter  of  fact,  around 
its  somewhat  indefinite  boundaries 
there  are  a  variety  of  singularly 
picturesque  cottages,  Which  must 
date   from   a  tolerably  remote  an- 
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tiquity,  notwithstanding  their  nide 
and  slight  materials.  The  inmates 
have  comparatively  easy  times  of  it^ 
They  have  their  little  gardens  and 
their  beehives;  and  the  bees  that 
are  swarming  among  the  foxgloves 
and  heather-bloom  make  honey  as 
fragrant  as  any  from  Ilymettus. 
They  have  the  pigs  they  either  feed 
on  the  refuse  of  their  vegetables  or 
turn  out  to  grub  and  forage  for 
themselves,  should  there  be  breaks 
in  the  fences  of  the  adjoining  beech- 
woods  ;  and  they  may  keep  half-a- 
dozen  of  sheep  or  a  cow,  which  take 
the  free  run  of  the  common.  They 
have  their  tiny  orchards  of  apple 
and  plum  trees  that  seem  to  have 
run  half  wild,  though  they  bear 
heavy  crops  all  the  same ;  and  these 
spots  that  culture  has  reclaimed 
and  embellished  make  a  pretty  con- 
trast to  the  savage  surroundings. 

Then  in  the  middle  of  the  chart 
there  stands  the  weather-beaten 
windmill  with  its  skeleton  arms  or 
great  brown  sails — a  conspicuous 
object  from  a  score  of  the  surround- 
ing parishes;  and  the  miller's  view 
must  be  almost  worth  his  rent,  if 
he  chance  to  be  an  amateur  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Far  away  to 
the  south  stretches  the  rolling  ex- 
panse of  the  weald,  till  the  eye,  as 
it  travels  in  sky  and  space  over  the 
slopes  swelling  against  the  horizon 
oj>posite,  catches  the  faint  outline 
of  the  southernmost  downs.  And 
wherever  the  eye  can  reach,  it  em- 
braces a  natural  garden,  crowded 
with  the  peaceful  signs  of  a  happy 
and  prosperous  population.  Through 
the  green  of  the  woods  in  the  middle 
distance  rise  the  white  cowls  of  the 
hop-kilns ;  the  wreaths  and  threads 
of  light-grey  smoke  are  curling  up 
from  the  hamlets  and  scattered  farm- 
houses. Here  and  there,  beneath  a 
somewhat  thicker  cloud,  you  mark 
the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  a  con- 
siderable village.  On  the  highest 
ground,  far  away  to   the   left,  are 


the  glistening  villas  of  a  fashionable 
watering-place ;  and  everywhere  you 
distinguish  more  or  leas  distinctly 
the  spires  or  towers  of  the  parish 
clmrches. 

But  what  charms  you  the  most 
in  the  foreground  are  the  hop-gar- 
dens,— for,  next  to  our  charts,  our 
hops  are  our  specialty ;  in  fact,  it 
is  only  the  dispassionate  admirer  of 
the  picturesque  who  would  be  dis- 
posed, as  we  say  in  Scotland,  "to 
even  the  one  to  the  other."  Per- 
haps the  days  are  gone  by  when  the 
hop-grower  could  make  a  fortune. 
When  a  heavy  import- duty  gave 
the  home  counties  and  Worcester- 
shire a  monopoly  of  this  speculative 
crop,  a  single  happy  hit  put  the 
farmer  in  clover  for  some  seasons. 
It  was  by  no  means  his  best  time, 
when  a  generally  good  year  had 
been  raising  prices  all  round.  On 
the  contrary,  he  drew  his  prizes  in 
the  lottery  when  his  garden  was 
the  exception  to  almost  universal 
failure,  and  then  he  would  make 
his  own  terms  with  the  brewer. 
But  now  the  English  hops  have 
gone  the  way  of  the  English  wheat, 
and  free  admission  from  South  Ger- 
many and  America  depresses  the 
prices  to  a  moderate  level.  Moreover, 
as  we  have  heard  it  whispered,  and 
our  experience  seems  to  confirm  the 
scandal,  the  keenness  of  competition 
has  made  the  brewers  less  scrupu- 
lous ;  and  when  hops  are  dear,  they 
balance  their  budgets  by  simply 
putting  a  weaker  infusion  into  their 
vats.  Be  that  as  it  may,  and  what- 
ever be  the  position  of  the  growers, 
the  hops  are  still  the  blessing  of 
the  gatherers.  Go  through  a  Kent- 
ish parish  in  the  hopping  time,  and 
the  roads  and  the  dwellings  are 
alike  deserted.  Each  cottage- door 
is  carefully  secured,  and  neither  for 
love  nor  money  will  you  find  a  soul 
to  deliver  a  message  or  do  an  odd 
bit  of  work.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  from  failing  age  to  help- 
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less  infancy,  is  about  and  busy  in 
the  gardens.     The  bedridden  have 
to  do  the  best  they  can;  and  even 
the  .dyinor,  should  they  choose  to  be 
lingering  perversely,  may  be  left  to 
smooth  their  piUows  for  themselves. 
Only   the   other   day    we   heard  a 
story  very  much  to  the  point     A 
friend's  baihflf  was    riding   quietly 
across   the    chart,  when    he  pulled 
up  to  a  feeble  appeal  from  a  solitary 
cottage.  A  poor  woman  had  dragged 
herself  to  the  window^and  was  sup- 
porting herself  with  an  effort  against 
the  sill.    She  had  known  that  morn- 
ing that  she  was  on  the  eve  of  her 
confinement,  but   neither   relations 
nor  friends  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  stay  by  her;  and    now,  having 
been  taken  in  labour — for  we  can- 
not say  she  was  surprised — she  ad- 
dressed herself   to  the  bailiff  as  a 
family   man,  and  implored  him  in 
charity  to  send   some    one    to  her 
assistance.     Each  family  goes  forth 
with  the  infants  packed  in  peram- 
bulators,   and    gathers    round    its 
separate  bin.      The   result   of   the 
day's  picking  is  weighed  and  paid 
for  by  the  measure;     For  once  the 
smaller  children  in  an  overflowing 
household  are  made  profitable,  since 
each  may  clear  a  couple, 'of  shillings 
a-day.       But    it    is   not  the  profit 
alone  that  makes    the  hopping   so 
pleasant       The    annual    outing   is 
looked  forward  to  as  a  holiday,  and 
townsfolk  and  tradesmen    of  com- 
paratively good  position  are  wend- 
ing their  way  to  the  gardens  with 
the  rest.       5J^othing   can  be  gayer 
than  the   scene    when    the    sun  is 
shining    brightly.       Each     bit    of 
colour  in  the  motley  groups  throws 
its    light    on    the   landscape   with 
telling  effect       A  mile  away  you 
may  hear  the  merry  voices,  for  the 
tongues  go   even   faster  than    the 
fingers ;    and  the  very  babes,  who 
are  laid  out  in  shawls    under    the 
hedge,  are    clapping    their    hands 
and  crowing  in  chorus. 


But  though  all  the   world  turns 
out  to  the  hopping,  and   although 
our  parish    is   far    more    populous 
than    most,  the   supply   of    labour 
comes  short  of  the  demand  for  it. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  many  a  sheltered 
nook,    where   there   is    wood   and 
water,  shade  and  sun,  you  stumble 
in  upon    some   gipsy-like  encamp- 
ment.    Generally  speaking,  though 
our  visitors  come  from  eastern  Lon- 
don, they  are  very  decent  people  on 
the  whole.    Year  ^fter  year  they  re- 
turn to  the  same  employers  to  take 
up  their  quarters    on    the  familiar 
ground.     Some  amount  of  exposure 
thev   must  submit  to,  but  there  is 
little  overcrowding,  and  few  temp- 
tations to  immorality,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  elsewhere.     You  may  meet 
their  messengers  late  of  a  Saturday 
evening  carrying    home  the  provi- 
sions from  some  village  shop  ;  but  it 
is  probably  a  long  walk  to  the  nearest 
pub  lie- house,  so  the   people  prefer 
to  rest  after  the  Joils  of  the   day. 
Many  of  them  take  a  pride,  besides, 
in  encroaching    on   their  wages  as 
little  as  possible.     They  make  their  . 
fire  in  the  open,  and  boil  the  kettle 
on  the  sticks  they  have  gathered  in 
the  lanes  or  dragged  from  the  hedge- 
rows,— and   a   cheery   family  they 
seem  as  they  gather  round  the  com- 
mon platter.     Their  clothes  may  be 
ragged  enough,  and  the  hair  of  the 
mother  and  her    daughters   is  wo- 
fully   unkempt ;  but  it  is  pleasant 
fo  see  the  thin  faces  of  the  children 
filling  up  and   bronzing  with  their 
country  outing.     Indeed  we  believe 
that,  on  the  whole,  these  wandering 
hop-pickers  are  a  greatly  maligned 
race.     Last  season,  for  example,  ow- 
ing to  miscalcnlations  as  to  the  open- 
ing time,  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Company  ran   its  Sunday  hopping- 
train  a  week  too  soon.     For  a  whole 
.    week  a  body  of  impecunious  vaga- 
bonds and  adventurers  were  loung- 
ing about  the  streets  of  Maidstone, 
which  is  of  course  one  of  the  great 
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capitals  of  the  bop  districts.  Yet 
there  were  few  complaints  of  their 
behaviour,  and  fewer  charges  before 
the  magistrates. 

We  said  that  SBsthetic  amateurs 
of  nature  might  place  the  charts  be- 
fore the  liop-gardens,  but  on  second 
thoughts  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
of  that.  For  there  is  no  more  grace- 
ful climber  than  the  hop ;  though 
the  exuberant  suckers  may  be  nipped 
from  the  roots,  otherwise  it  is  suf- 
feredjto  grow  in  untrained  luxuri- 
ance ;  and  then   in  admiring  it  you 
have  the  arri^re  pensee  that  it  is  not 
only  ornamental  but  eminently  use- 
ful.    The  very  scent  of  the  hop  is 
suggestive  of  mighty  home-brewed, 
and  the  invigorating  pale  ales  of  our 
skilled  professionals.     The  hop  is  a 
genuinely  English   plant,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  much  of  our  na- 
tional glory  and  prosperity  may  be 
attributed  to  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion.    It  puzzles  us  to  surmise  how 
the  sturdy  heroes  of   the   Armada 
days   and    the    Spanbh   and    Low 
Country    wars    fought    so    well  as 
they  did,  considering  that   we   are 
told  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington, 
who   wrote   his  lively    memoirs  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  that  Eng- 
land then  produced  25,000  tuns  of 
wine  annually — and  such  wine  as  it 
must  have  been  I     And  the  choicest 
of  these  hop-gardens  are  in  the  most 
enchanting  situation,  on  the  steeps 
of  hills,  yet  in  the  middle  of  woods 
that  break  the  winds  which  are  m> 
•fatal  to  the  vines.     Often  flinty,  the 
soil  would  seem  unfit  to  grow  even 
thistles;  and  the   more  laboriously 
it  is  tilled  and  manured,  the  more 
do  the  flints  come  to  the  surface. 
After  all,  however,  that  is  the  less 
astonishing,  since  it  is  the  same  with 
some  of    the  rarest  vineyards  that 
yield  the   world-famed  vintages  of 
the  Gironde.     And  from  these  pic- 
turesque eminences,  looking   down 
through  the  natural  vistas,  you  get 
a  series  of  panoramic  glimpses  of 


the  glories  of  the  weald  framed  ia 
a  long  succession  of  flowery  arch- 
ways. 

But  we  have  lingered  long  enoqgh, 
or  too  long,  in  the  hop-gardena,  so 
by  way  of  changing  the  scene,  we 
may  take  a  Ibok  at  the  cottages 
and  farmhouses.  II  the  farming  is 
picturesque,  with  the  irregular  fields 
^nd  copsy  hedgerows,  with  the  crops 
of  thistle  and  yellow  ragweed,  and 
the  ditches  overgrown  with  grass 
and  bindweed,  so  are  the  farm- 
houses. Thiy  have  nothing  io 
common  with  the  bare,  neat,  sub- 
stantial steading  of  stone  and  lime 
that  you  see  in  the  Lothians  or  the 
north-eastern  Scotch  counties.  Al- 
most invariably  they  are  embowered 
in  orchards,  and  unpleasantly  buried 
among  venerable  trees,  if  the  ten- 
ants are  at  all  susceptible  to  damp. 
Wherever  you  can  struggle  out  into 
the  open  anywhere  on  the  sur^ 
rounding  heights,  you  get  a  glimpse 
of  tall,  angular  stacks  of  chimneys 
of  Elizabethan  character.  Ten  to 
one,  it  is  not  till  you  are  turning 
the  comer  of  the  nearest  lane,  that 
you  catch  the  curving  lines  of  the 
eccentric  gables.  The  steep-pitched 
roof  is  yielding  under  the  weight  of 
years,  and  possibly  of  great  massed 
of  the  ivy  that  clutches  at  the  tiles 
with  its  knotted  fingers,  and  forces 
its  tendrils  through  the  interstices 
to  twine  them  round  the  rafters  of 
the  attics.  Where  roof  and  walls 
are  free  from  the  parasite,  they  are 
covered  with  a  growth  of  mosses 
and  lichens  in  the  mos(  mellow  tints 
of  yellow  and  orange.  Tlie  upper 
half  of  the  walls  is  in  weather-tiling, 
the  lower  is  blackened  brick  that 
begins  to  show  signs  of  crumbling. 
The  glass  in  the  lozenged  casements 
dates  from  days  when  the  art  of 
the  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy. 
You  ascend  to  the  entrance-door  by 
a  flight  of  much-worn  steps,  to  find 
yourself  landed  in  a  spacious  pas- 
sage that  very  frequently  is  groined 
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and  arched.  To  the  right  is  the 
capacious  kitchen,  with  its  white- 
washed walls  and  vast  cupboards, 
and  great  smoked  beams  overhead. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  an  easy- 
chair  on  either  side  of  the  dais 
in  the  chimney-place;  you  might 
roast  a  sheep,  if  not  an  ox,  at  the 
logs  that  might  be  piled  upon  the 
old-fashioned  dogs  ;  and  looking  up 
past  the  fiitches  suspended  in  the 
funnel-shaped  opening,  you  get*  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  vault  of  heaven 
overhead,  where  the  stars  are  faintly 
sparkling  at  noonday.  A  door  be- 
hind opens  into  the  dairy,  with  its 
fragrant  odours  of  butter  and  cream ; 
opposite  is  the  living-room,  so  called, 
lucus  a  non  lucendo^  because  it  is 
only  occupied  on  state  occasions, 
when  christenings,  weddings,  or 
funerals  are  going  forward.  An- 
other straight,  easy  flight  of  steps 
slopes  gently  down  to  the  cellar- 
accommodation,  where  hogsheads 
of  home-brewed  may  be  engulfed 
by  the  score ;  and  it  is  not'  impos- 
sible that  the  staircase  which  leads 
to  the  upper  storey  may  be  an  abso- 
lute masterpiece  of  quaintly-carved 
oak.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  these 
farms  have  been  manor-houses  in 
their  time ;  and  even  on  those  that 
never  had  loftier  pretensions  than 
at  present,  you  read  dates  that 
carry  them  back  to  the  civil  wars, 
or  possibly  to  the  times  of  the 
Tudors. 

Without,  there  is  an  air  of  ease 
and  plenty,  although  sometimes,  on 
more  narrow  inspection,  it  proves 
fallacious.  But  usually  there  are 
well -conditioned  cattle  placidly  ru- 
minating, up  to  the  hocks  in  the 
loose  layers  of  bright  yellow  wheat- 
straw.  Sleek  calves  are  penned  be- 
hind hurdles  in  the  corners  of  the 
surrounding  sheds ;  fat  black  Hamp- 
shire hogs  are  grunting  and  grub- 
bing among  the  fodder,  or  are 
reposing  their  corpulent  forms  in  a 
sublime  luxury  of  laziness.     Great 


flocks  of  plump  poultry  and  wad- 
dling troops  of  white  Aylesbury 
ducks  come  crowdino:  forward  to 
your  footfall  in  hopes  of  a  shower 
of  grain  ;  while  the  flights  of  pigeons 
are  circling  in  the  air,  or  settling 
down  upon  the  shelves  before  their 
holes  in  the  barn  gable.  Behind 
are  ranged  barn  upon  barn,  with" 
the  rows  of  , cattle-stalls  and  the 
stables ;  and  the  whole  is  backed 
up  by  the  inevitable  oast-house. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  fairer 
or  more  refreshing  scene,  whatever 
be  the  season  you  view  it  in. 
Whether  in  spring,  when  the  foli- 
age is  fresh  and  green,  and  the  trees 
in  the  orchard  ai:e  flecked  with  the 
white  and  pink  blossoms.  Or  in 
summer,  when  the  fruit  has  been 
setting  and  swelling,  and  the  cano- 
pies of  leaves  cast  cooling  shadows. 
Or  in  autumn,  when  the  barns  and 
stack-yards  have  been  stored,  and 
the  waggons  are  rumbling  home- 
ward with  their  load  of  hops.  Or 
even  in  winter,  when  the  glare  of 
the  fires  within  casts  its  cheerful 
reflection  on  the  panes  in  the  case- 
ments, and  the  still  fat  though 
frozen-out  fowls  are  huddling  to- 
gether under  the  lea  of  the  house, 
beneath  eaves  that  are  fringed  with 
their  draperies  of  icicles. 

'The  Kentish  farmer  is  of  many 
a  class.  The  substantial  small  pro- 
prietor still  survives,  half  thain, 
half  yeoman,  sitting  snugly  on  the 
soil  transmitted  to  him  by  his  an- 
cestors, and  proud,  as  Lord  Lytton 
says  in  *  Harold,'  of  his  five  hydes 
of  land:  the  yeoman  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  local  rhyme,  could 
buy  out  with  his  yearly  rent,  the 
citizen  of  Gales,  the  gentleman  of 
Wales,  and  the  knight  of  the  north 
countree :  the  yeoman  who  figured 
as  the  immortal .  Mr.  Warden  of 
the  Manor  Farm  in  the  pages  of 
the  *  Pickwick  Papers.'  Although 
in  these  days,  when  everybody  is 
scrambling   upwards,  the    Kentish 
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yeoman  has  been  changing  into  the 
squire,  and  consequently  the  race 
is  rarer  than  it  used  to  he.  Then 
there  is  the  tenant-farmer  of  com- 
fortable means,  who  sinks  his  spare 
capital  in  the  hazardous  hops,  in 
preference  to  cxtendiuir  his  holding 
or  going  in  for  a  higher  style  of 
farming ;  who  sends  his  daughters 
to  boarding-schools  and  buys  them 
second-hand,  pianos,  and  decks 
them  out  of  a  Sunday,  with  their 
mother,  like  the  blooming  lilies  of 
the  field.  And  there  is  the  strug- 
gling holder  who  starves  his  land  if 
he  is  not  driven  to  retrench  in  per- 
sonal uecessarics.  But  whatever 
his  means,  dV  the  balance  at  his 
banker's,  or  the  state  of  his  current 
account  with  his  landlord,  his  fea- 
tures seldom  show  any  signs  of  his 
anxieties,  pecuniary  or  otherwise. 
The  Kentish  farmers  lay  flesh  on 
their  solid  bones  like  their  own  oil- 
cake-fed oxen,  meet  their  neigh- 
bours half-way  in  hearty  good-fel- 
lowship, and  are  kindly  and  liberal 
masters  ;to  their  dependants. 

A  certain  "decentralisation"  is 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  farms. 
Although  their  acreage  may  be  of 
no  great  extent,  you  come  every- 
where upon  outlying  cattle-sheds 
and  barns.  Follow  some  deep-worn 
waggon-track  through  the  fields, 
and  it  leads  you  perhaps  to  a  lonely 
hollow,  with  a  shallow  pool  half 
overgrown  with  sedges,  and  thickly 
coated  over  with  duckweed.  The 
water-hens  are  swimming  out  and 
in  of  the  cover,  and  in  spring  the 
alder  copse  is  vocal  with  the  notes 
of  the  thnishcs  and  blackbirds,  who 
have  come  to  make  their  nests  where 
they  can  bathe  and  drink  at  their 
pleasure.  And  throwing  its  shadow 
over  the  sombre  pool  is  the  great 
rough  building  of  moss-grown  tiles 
and  blackened  timber,  that  still 
answers  its  purpose  somehow,  al- 
though it  has  long  been  half  tum- 
bling to  pieces.     For  generations  it 


has  been  the  favourite  haunt  of  the 
vociferous  colony  of  night-owls  that 
you  hear  hooting  from  the  depths  of 
the  woods  after  nightfall.     The  mar- 
tins have   made  their  nests  under 
the  eaves  by  the  dozen,  and  there 
are  whole  flying  squadrons  of  bats 
hooked  up  by  the  claws  among  the 
cobwebs    under    its     rafters.     The 
number    of    these    scattered  barns 
tends  to  multiply  the  field-paths,  by 
which  any  one  with  the  carte  du 
pays  in  his  head  may  go  straight  ba 
the  crow  flies  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion.    Such  of  these  as  lead  from 
the  hamlets  to  the  church,  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  little  town,  are 
broad  and  well  beaten,  beyond  pos- 
sibility of    mistaking.     But    there 
are  many  that  seem  to  have  been 
neglected  or  almost  deserted  in  the 
course  of  time,  although  there  must 
still  be  some  traffic  to  keep  up  the 
right  of  way,  or  else  the  occupiers 
of   the  cultivated  land  they  traverse 
have  never  thought  it  worth  while 
to  close  them.     You  see  a  gap  in 
the  roots  of   an   untrimmed  hedge 
— a  gap  which,  on  closer  inspection, 
proves   to   be  fenced  with  a   stile. 
And  if  you  care  to  force  your  way, 
with  the  certainty  of  having  your 
cheeks  scarred  by  the  bramble  sprays, 
you  find  yourself  all  abroad  on  the 
other  side,     you  are  in  a  field  of 
waving   clover,  or  in   a   fallow  un- 
marked  by   any   traces  of  a  foot- 
track.     ]5ut  if  you  tiike  your  bear- 
ings by  the  nearest  farm  buildings, 
you  arc  pretty  sure  to  find  a  cor- 
responding break  in  the  bushy  en- 
closure opposite.     Seldom  used  and 
overgrown   as   they   may   be,  these 
gaps  and  stiles  are  invaluable  to  the 
sportsman;    otherwise,     he     would 
perpetually   find  himself    **  pound- 
ed"  by   impassable   barriers   it   is 
impossible   to  breach   and   tedious 
to  turn. 

Whatever  be  one's  opinion  of 
"the  good  old  times,"  it  is  certain 
that  our  forcfathera  made  wonderful 
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workibanship.  It  may  be  nothiDg 
ont  of  the  way  to  see  farms  of  great 
antiquity  scarcely  showing  signs  of 
decay  in  their  solid  strength.  Bnt 
here  we  have  cottages  scattered  all 
about  the  parish,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  others  in  the  town,  which 
must  have  been  built  several  hundred 
years  ago  more  or  less,  and  are  still 
as  serviceable  and  weather-tight  as 
ever.  We  are  happy  to  say  that 
the  walls  bulge  and  the  roofs  bend ; 
for  their  waving  beauty-lines,  like 
their  time-painted  colours,  indescrib- 
ably heighten  the  artistic  effects. 
And  there  is  something  in  a  pic- 
turesque cottage  —  you  may  even 
call  it  a  hovel  if  you  will — that 
strikes  yon  more  poetically  than  a 
hall  or  a  castle.  Man  has  been 
working  humbly  with  nature,  in 
place  of  vaingloriously  challenging 
her.  Like  the  nest  of  the  chaffinch, 
woven  into  the  mossy  bough,  the  cot- 
tage outlines  and  tints  blend  them- 
selves with  the  surrounding  beauties 
— the  copse  behind  overtops  the 
roof-tree,  the  heathery  thatch  has 
been  plucked  from  the  heath  hard 
by,  and  it  seems  natural  that  the 
shoots  of  the  un trimmed  roses 
should  struggle  in  where  they  can 
at  the  broken  lattices.  Contrast  the 
lot  of  the  inmates  with  that  of  the 
better-paid  artisan  and  the  labourer 
in  cities;  but  can  there  be  any 
question  which  is  the  more  envi- 
able ?  The  cottager  may  not  always 
be  sensible  of  the  sources  of  the 
pleasures  that  console  him  for  his 
toils,  yet  he  realises  his  blessings 
quickly  enough  if  misadventure  de- 
prives him  of  them.  Send  him 
into  a  bare  whitewashed  ward  in 
the  parish  nnion,  stow  him  away  in 
the  steerage  of  a  New  York  or 
Aostralian  liner,  even  let  him  con- 
sent to  take  up  his  quarters  with  the 
welKto-do  son  who  exchanged  the 
country  for  the  town  when  a  boy, 
and  the  shadows  of  home-sickness 
settle   heavily  down  upon  him.     It 
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is  then  he  remembers  the  bright- 
ness of  the  open  prospect  before 
his  door,  and  the  fresh  breath  of 
the  breezes  that  braced  him  uncon- 
sciously against  hardship  and  ex- 
posure. It  is  then  his  wife  will 
sigh  for  the  cottage-door  where  she 
used  to  sit  over  her  sewing  or  her 
spinning-wheel,  listening  to  the 
hum  of  her  industrious  bees,  in  a 
bower  of  roses,  wallflowers,  and 
gilliflowers.  They  miss  the  song  of 
the  birds  and  the  friendly  twitter 
of  the  sparrows,  and  the  neighbours 
they  had  known  all  their  lives,  with 
the  kindly  gossip  and  greetings. 
Nor,  although  never  much  given  to 
moralising,  do  they  recall,  without 
some  pricking  of  conscience,  the  in- 
difference, not  to  say  the  ingratitude, 
with  which  they  used  to  receive  the 
attentions  of  the  rector,  and  the  help 
in  time  of  sickness  or  distress  they 
could  count  upon  from  the  great 
houses  around  them.  For  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  the  Kentish  cot- 
tager has  little  of  the  sturdy  self-de- 
pendence of  the  Scotch  peasant  You 
need  never  cast  about  for  an  excuse 
to  prevail  on  him  to  accept  a  half- 
crown  or  a  shilling.  Should  he 
have  any  morbid  feelings  of  pride, 
he  slips  them  into  his  pocket  with 
the  smallest  donation,  and  goes  off 
with  your  tip  in  the  evening  to  the 
public-house,  where  he  probably 
forp^ets  to  drink  your  health. 

But  if  the  circumstances  of  their 
surroundings  conspire  to  make  men 
poets,  our  parish  ought  to  boast  its 
Clares  and  its  Bloomfields,  although 
we  have  never  heard  that  it  prides 
itself  on  such  worthies.  We  have 
at  least  a  score  of  cottages  in  our 
eye,  each  of  them  absolutely  en- 
chanting— at  all  events  when  ad- 
mired from  a  little  distance;  such 
cottages  as  you  see  in  the  UndercHff 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  far  as  the 
luxuriance  of  their  simple  gardens 
goes;  such  cottages  in  form  and 
colouring  as  Birket  Foster  loves  to 
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paint  Here  is  one  held  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor  on  a  six  hundred 
years'  lease  granted  by  her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  stands  oppo- 
site the  finger-post  at  the  comer  of 
the  cross  roads  in  its  carefully  de- 
fined  boundaries  between  the  chart 
and  the  woodlands.  It  looks  its 
age  all  over ;  yet  its  occupants,  yfho 
are  vain  of  its  antiquity,  notwith- 
standing their  habits  of  grumbling, 
will  assure  you  it  is  as  good  as  new. 
There  is  a  group  of  others  within 
rifle-shot,  half-way  down  an  almost 
precipitous  hill,  facing  the  gravel- 
pit  that  is  honeycombed  by  the 
sand-martins.  The  venerable  black 
oaken  beams  are  forming  quaint 
patterns  of  tracery  on  the  white- 
washed wails,  while  the  lines  and 
angles  of  the  foundations  and 
ground-floors  offer  the  most  remark- 
able studies  in  perspective.  We 
have  already  taken  a  look  at  the 
cottages  on  the  charts,  and  you 
come  on  others  almost  more  lovely, 
buried  away  out  of  sight  in  the 
woods.  For  wo  had  forgotten  to  say 
that,  within  the  southern  boundaries 
of  Oakenhurst,  there  is  a  wood  that 
almost  takes  the  proportions  of  a 
forest,  considering  that  it  lies  in  one 
of  the  home  counties,  and  is  skirted 
by  the  railway  to  Dover.  Here  are 
thickets,  and  there  are  glades,  with 
hollies  overgrown  with  honeysuckle 
and  gnarled  thorns  that  have  been 
warped  by  time,  with  roots  as  much 
above  ground  as  below ;  while  hid- 
den in  some  swampy  nook,  like  a 
wild-duck's  nest  among  the  sedges, 
Rtands  the  dwelling  of  some  squat- 
ter, who  is  rich  with  his  flocks  of 
geese  or  the  hogs  he  turns  loose 
under  the  oak-trees. 

As  may  be  imagined,  there  is 
fair  shooting  in  Oakenhurst  Phea- 
tant-preserving  pays  very  well  in  the 
great  flat  covers,  cut  up  by  rectan- 
gular rides ;  the  cocks  raise  a  per- 
fect chorus  of  crowing  of  an  autumn 
•evening;   and  the    birds  may    be 


seen  pecking  about  by  scores  ih  the 
surrounding  stubbles,  to  the  temp- 
tation of  the  indifferent  cbaractcre 
who  hang  about  the  Oakenhurst 
pot-houses.  There  is  but  little 
poaching  all  the  same:  a  very 
moderate  stafl*  of  watchers  is  found 
to  suflice ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  in- 
deed, how  comparatively  cheaply 
and  bloodlessly  the  proprietors  con- 
tinue to  do  their  preserving  within 
easy  reach  of  the  London  poulterers. 
Occasionally  an  astute  labourer  may 
go  lounging  about  his  work  with 
some  snares  or  wires  in  the  pocketa 
of  his  corduroys,  or  he  may  stretch 
his  limbs  of  an  evening  after  his 
labours  with  a  gun  in  pieces  under 
his  smock-frock.  But  we  never  hear 
of  the  gangs  of  truculent  rufiSans 
with  blackened  faces,  who  beat  up 
the  preserves  in  the  mining  or  coal 
districts,  murdering  or  maiming  for 
hfo  keepers  and  members  of  the 
police  force.  As  for  the  partridffea, 
we  have  them  in  plenty;  but 
though  the  grass  fields  are  bushed, 
there  is  little  netting  done,  since 
neither  by  night  nor  by  day  can 
you  ever  be  sure  where  to  find 
a  lot.  The  mangel  and  turnip 
crops  are  generally  meagre :  here 
and  there  may  be  a  thick  strip  of 
clover  or  a  flourishing  patch  of 
mustard;  but  then  the  birds  take 
by  preference  to  standing  com,  or, 
after  that  is  cut,  to  the  various  per- 
manent  covers.  Unluckily  the  sea- 
son  of  the  hopping  coincides  with 
the  September  shooting ;  and  dur- 
ing the  hopping  the  sportsman  is 
more  at  a  loss  than  ever ;  for  the 
pickers  are  swarming  and  shouting 
in  the  gardens,  and  perpetually 
passing  to  and  fro,  setting  tne  part- 
ridges in  motion.  The  coveys  learn 
to  take  long  flights,  skimming  low 
over  the  undulating  ground,  rising 
and  twisting  aside  at  an  angle  as 
they  come  upon  some  fresh  lot  of 
labourers,  and  finally  dropping  out 
of  sight  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
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markers.  So,  except  on  the  flats  in 
the  valley  beneath  the  northern 
chalk  hills,  we  seldom  or  never 
make  satisfactory  bags,  and  we  have 
long  ceased  to  shoot  over  pointers 
or  setters. 

All  the  same,  the  sport  is  none 
the  less  enjoyable  on  that  account 
for  those  who  are  content  with  a 
moderate  day,  and  do  not  object  to 
severe  exercise.  We  shoot  in  par- 
ties of  three  or  so,  with  some  keep- 
ers and  watchers  interspersed  in 
the  line,  and  a  steady  spaniel  or 
two  trained  to  retrieve.  A  sharp- 
sighted  boy  is  posted  here  and 
there  by  way  of  vedette  on  some 
point  of  vantasje.  And  though  it 
is  awkward  shooting  among  the 
treliised  poles  in  the  hop-gardens, 
and  although  the  birds  will  rise 
wild  from  the  close-shorn  stubbles 
and  from  among  the  straggling 
roots,  yet  if  we  do  mark  them 
down  in  gorse  or  "short-cut,"  we 
are  very  likely  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  And  there  is  good  fun  on 
an  off  day  among  the  pheasants  in 
the  hedgerows,  with  lots  of  rabbits 
thrown  in.  A  gun  on  either  side, 
and  another  ahead ;  a  couple  of  span- 
iels rooting  in  the  ditches ;  a  rust- 
ling upwards  among  the  branches, 
a  swishing  to  and  fro  of  the  top- 
most sprays,  and  up  goes  a  rocketer 
to  be  cleverly  grassed,  if  he  does 
not  play  hide-and-seek  with  you 
behind  the  spreading  boughs  of 
some  hedge  oak.  There  is  heavy 
firing,  too,  on  a  big  *'  shoot"  among 
the  rabbits  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  when  the  frosts  have  thin- 
ned the  undergrowth  and  cut  down 
the  last  of  the  leaves.  Now  you 
are  picketed  along  the  rides  cut 
in  the  furze  covers ;  now  you  are 
set  in  stations  round  a  copse  of  oak 
and  hazel  saplings;  now  walking 
in  line  through  the  tree- stems  in 
an  open  wood  among  the  tufts  of 
withered  bracken ;  or,  best  of  all, 
beating  the  face  of  a  down  dotted 


over  with  patches  of  furze  and 
broom,  where  bunny,  stopped  short 
in  his  scuffle  from  his  lair,  is 
knocked  head  over  heels  to  roll 
down  like  a  ball,  till  the  body  is 
brought  up  of  a  sudden  some  hun- 
dred feet  lower  down.  We  could 
wish  there  were  more  snipe  left; 
and  ancient  keepers  delight  in  di- 
lating on  the  flights  of  ducks  and 
plumps  of  teals  that  used  to  haunt 
some  of  the  ponds  in  the  good  old 
days  ere  the  country  was  "spoiled" 
by  ditching  and  draining.  But  we 
own  to  being  sceptical  as  to  these 
tales,  for  water  is  the  great  want  of 
the  parish ;  and,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  what  we  have  said  elsewhere, 
nobody  has  much  reason  to  com- 
plain of  improvements. 

Indeed  a  good  third  of  Oaken- 
hurst  is  never  likely  to  repay 
reclaiming,  unless  the  day  shall 
come  when  speculative  land-job- 
bers shall  cut  it  up  into  lots 
for  suburban  country-seats  when 
the  expanding  metropolis  has  been 
brought  a  dozen  of  miles  nearer. 
We  can  ourselves  remember  the 
time  'when  hawks  and  gipsies  had 
their  haunts  elsewhere  on  sites  that 
are  covered  by  villas  in  their  gar- 
dens. But  in  the  meantime,  thanks 
to  our  charts  and  copses  and  hedge- 
rows, hawks  and  owls  of  the  more 
ordinary  kinds  are  still  common 
enough  with  us.  As  you  take  your 
walks  abroad,  you  see  the  former 
sailing  smoothly  in  circles  overhead, 
or  poised  on  their  pinions  in  tremu- 
lous flutter,  before  swooping  with 
outstretched  talons  on  some  victim ; 
or  if  you  chance  to  be  strolling 
homewards  in  the  dnsk,  the  great 
brown  owls  go  floating  silently  past 
you,  their  fine  eye  and  ear  far  more 
intent  on  the  movements  of  their 
prey  on  the  ground  than  on  the 
form  or  heavy  footfall  of  the  human 
intruder.  The  keepers  will  tell 
you,  of  course,  that  we  have  a  great 
superfluity  of  vermin ;  and  no  doubt 
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the  keepers  are  right.  Yet  they 
would  have  less  of  our  sympathy  in 
the  war  that  they  wage  did  we  not 
know  that  they  never  can  extermi- 
nate their  enemies.  The  foxes,  of 
course,  are  sacred,  and  we  admire  the 
hawk  tribe.  We  like  to  hear  the 
harsh  scream  of  the  jay,  and  have 
a  transient  glimpse  of  the  brilliant 
plumage  that  reminds  us  of  birds  of 
tropical  climates.  We  don't  even  ob- 
ject to  the  roguish  magpie,  balancing 
himself  conspicuously  on  his  perch 
with  that  jerk  of  his  saucy  tail. 
But  there  is  no  soft  spot  in  our 
heart  for  the  hooded  crow,  the 
bloodthirsty  exterminator  of  the 
weak  and  the  helpless ;  nor  yet  for 
the  polecats,  stoats,  and  weasels, 
those  sanguinary  members  of  the 
sylvan  secret  societies.  So  that, 
like  Catherine  of  Medicis  before 
the  gibbets  of  Montfaucon,  we  can 
gloat  over  the  show  on  the  "  keep- 
ers' trees,"  although  such  maligned 
victims  as  the  birds  of  Minerva  had 
roach  better  have  been  spared. 
Conspicuous  amon^  the  relics  of 
malefactors  who  have  well  de- 
served their  fate,  are  the  tails  of 
the  domestic  cats  run  wild,  that 
range  the  woods  from  the  cottages 
where  they  harbour,  and  ruth- 
lo<»s!y  exercise  free  warrenry  and 
vonerie. 

Small  birds  and  singing  birds 
swarm,  as  we  have  said  ;  and  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  days  are  closing 
in  and  the  leaves  are  coming  down, 
ami  the  first  of  the  keen  frosts  is 
killing  the  bedding-plants  in  the 
gardens,  mixed  multitudes  of  birds 
of  passage  begin  to  gather  into  the 
hedges.  There  is  fine  feeding  for 
any  number  of  them  among  the 
hips,  haws,  and  holly-berries  that 
brighten  the  leafiess  twigs  or  the 
evergreens  in  a  glow  of  scarlet  and 
orange.  Their  rush  before  you  for  a 
score  of  yards  at  a  time,  if  you  come 
upon  them  while  shooting  down  the 
side  of  a  hedgerow,  makes  a  rustle 


among  the  branches  like  the  noise 
of  many  breezes.  But  far  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  migrants  that 
have  a  special  fancy  for  our  parish 
is  the  night-jar,  who  makes  his  haunt 
upon  the  heaths,  and  hunts  in  the 
higher  fir-woods.  Jesse  remarks,  in 
a  note  to  his  edition  of  White's 
Selborne,  that  these  curious  birds 
are  far  more  rarely  to  be  met  with 
nowadays  than  in  Gilbert  White's 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
extension  of  enclosures.  That  is 
the  reason  why  they  have  taken 
refuge  and  abound  in  parishes  like 
Oaken  hurst.  Smoking  your  cigar* 
on  an  upland  lawn  of  a  summer 
evening,  you  hear  that  wild,  long- 
drawn  jar,  sounding  from  many 
directions  around  you.  Nothing  is 
more  deceptive  as  to  distance,  ex- 
cept^ perhaps,  the  cry  of  the  land- 
rail. But  should  you  chance  to  be 
driving  out  to  dinner  in  the  twi- 
light, or  returning  in  the  clear 
moonshine,  as  you  let  your  horse 
pull  you  leisurely  up  the  hill,  where 
the  road  is  climbing  between  the 
double  banks  in  the  spruce  woods, 
you  will  see  the  night-jar  ^flitting 
across,  ahead,  and  zigzagging  in  his 
downy  flight  across  the  charts. 
Or  you  may  catch  sight  of  him  on 
his  perch  on  the  topmost  pine- 
shoot,  his  head  well  down  and  his 
tail  in  the  air,  while  he  is  hard  at 
work  grinding  out  the  rattle  which 
vibrates  far  and  wide  in  undulations 
of  sound,  according  to  the  stillness 
and  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Like  the  hedgehog  and 
other  harmless  creatures,  he  is  the 
subject  of  absurd  superstitions,  and 
of  many  injurious  calumnies.  So 
much  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
his  calunmiators,  that  his  nocturnal 
habits  give  occasion  to  evil  tongues; 
and  then,  like  most  suspected  char- 
acters, he  rejoices  in  a  variety  of 
aliases — night-jar,  night-hawk,  fern- 
owl. They  never  call  him  the  goat- 
sucker in  Oakenhurst,  probably  be- 
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cause  nobody  keeps  a  goat;  but 
we  believe  that  the  keepers  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  shoot  him  down 
chiefly  on  acconnt  of  his  unlucky 
name  of  the  night-hawk. 

We  have  not  much  to  brag  of  in 
the  way  of  historical  or  archajologi- 
cal  associations,  although  the  Kent- 
ish Archaeological  Society  once  paid 
ns  a  visit.  They  say  that  Henry  the 
Eighth  used  to  visit  at  the  "  Cross 
and  Crozier,"  which  subsequently 
changed  its  sign  to  the  King's 
Head,  when  he  had  "  cut  the  Pope 
adrift,"  in  the  words  of  the  *  In- 
goldsby  Legends.'  And  there  is  a 
grey  stone  half  sunken  in  the  ridge 
of  Oakenhurst  chart,  where  it  is 
ramoured  that  he  was  wont  to 
breathe  his  horses  in  riding  south- 
ward to  his  flirtations  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
the  woods  of  Hever,  and  the  tall 
tapering  spire  of  its  parish  church, 
are  full  in  view  from  that  com- 
manding eminence;  although  the 
raoated  keep  and  battlements  of 
the  Boleyn  castle  lie  well  out 
of  view  in  an  intervening  hollow. 
There  is  an  old  mansion  of  the 
Cobhams  too  in  Oakenhurst  town, 
originally  a  vicarage,  which  stands 
in  its  encircling  ponds  in  a  blaze 
of  flower-beds  and  a  wilderness  of 
flowering  shrubbery.  Nothing  can 
be  more  cheery  than  the  bright 
rooms  with  the  great  bay-windows 
looking  out  into  the  green  meadows 
behind,  yet  so  slightly  removed  from 
the  bustle  of  the  High  Street.  But 
there  are  rumours  of  secrets  in  the 
cellarage  which  have  never  been 
disclosed,  or  only  disclosed  to  some 
tnist^d  individuals.  The  terrace- 
walk  is  said  to  be  mined  by  subter- 
ranean passages,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  site  now  covered  bv 
the  brewery  buildings,  but  formerly 
a  cloister  of  Carmelite  nuns.  And 
apropos  to  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
and  Crozier,  there  were  reasons  for 
the  ancient  hostelry  of  Oakenhurst 


advertising  itself  by  so  markedly 
ecclesiastical  a  title.  For  half-way 
up  the  chalk  hills  behind,  there 
runs  the  famous  pilgrims'  road. 
Chaucer's  merry  and  motley  band, 
and  many  another  troop  combining 
pleasure  with  religion,  must  have 
drawn  bridle  to  bait  at  Oakenhurst. 
Many  a  sin  -  laden  sufferer  like 
Sweyn,  the  first-born  of  Earl  God- 
win, when  Jie  had  donned  the  pil- 
grim's weeds  under  the  ban  of  the 
Witan,  must  have  plodded  along 
that  lonely  road.  Even  now  the  road 
is  carried  wide  of  human  life,  past 
solitary  farmhouses,  or  under  bleak 
downs,  between  thick  hedges  cov- 
ered with  hazel  -  nuts,  leaving 
scarcely  room  for  two  vehicles  to 
pass.  Dotted  about  against  the 
white  chalk  are  black,  bushy  yew 
trees,  in  knots  or  singly.  Some  of 
these  mijrht  be  old  enough  to  have 
furnished  bows  to  the  archers  in 
the  wars  of  France  and  the  Roses. 
They  say,  too,  that  each  yew  marks 
a  pilgrim's  resting-place,  as  the 
cypress  in  the  land  of  the  Turk 
shades  the  headstone  of  a  true 
believer;  though  it  is  hard  to 
suppose  that  pilgrims  could  have 
tailed  off  and  dropped  so  fast,  in 
an  aoje  when  few  cared  to.carrv  aus- 
terity  to  excess,  and  when  the  staff*, 
the  scrip,  and  the  scallop-shell  were 
passports  to  charity  everywhere. 

The  Established  Church  is  in 
the  ascendant  with  us,  although 
rather  in  virtue  of  its  prestige 
than  anything  else.  The  popu- 
lation has  never  been  tossed  on 
those  waves  of  revival  that  have 
ruffled  the  souls  of  Highland  par- 
ishes in  Scotland ;  and  all  that  Dis- 
sent can  do  is  to  hold  on,  without 
actually  expiring  of  inanition.  The 
irregular  pastor,  who  is  supported 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
his  flock,  must  have  lean  times  of 
it,  to  judge  by  his  appearance  and 
the  beggarly  show  on  the  benches 
in  his  tabernacle.     The  shoemaker 
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who  delivers  soul-stimng  philippics 
of  a  Snnday,  and  who  seldom  lets 
slip  an  opportunity  of  denouncing 
the  Mnggletonian  divine,  is  far  bet- 
ter off.  For  he  lives  by  the  labour 
of  his  hands  on  the  week-days,  and 
preaches  in  an  upper  loft  that  is 
lent  him  and  lighted  for  him  by 
a  seriously-inclined  corn-factor;  so 
that  any  money  collected  at  the 
doors  is  clear  profit  fgr  congrega- 
tional purposes.  Now  and  then, 
and  especially  in  market  times  or 
about  the  hop-picking,  one  or  two 
wandering  missionaries,  whose  earn- 
estness rather  outruns  their  discre- 
tion, will  set  up  an  al  fresco  Ebe- 
nezer  on  the  green  before  the  church. 
But  waiving  the  question  of  good 
taste  —  since  the  shrill  treble  of 
their  hymns  clashes  with  the  tones 
of  the  organ — they  generally  have  a 
listless  congregation,  or  none  at  all. 
The  parishioners  who  attend  the 
church  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  their  parson.  He  is  exemplary 
in  both  his  private  and  his  official 
relations ;  and  if  his  lines  have  fal- 
len to  him  in  pleasant  places,  and  if 
his  nest  in  the  vicarage  is  tolerably 
well  feathered,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  members  of  his  flock.  There 
is  little  absolute  destitution  in  Oak- 
enhurst.  There  is  an  imposing  pile 
of  cottage  almshouses,  and  the  pan- 
els of  the  front  of  the  gallery  in 
the  church  are  emblazoned  with  in- 
scriptions recording  the  charitable 
disposition  of  crumbs  of  their  pro- 
perty by  men  who  had  quite  done 
with  it,  and  whose  dust  is  moul- 
dering in  the  churchyard.  How 
Walter  Fakenham,  gentleman,  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  £300,  3  per  cent 
consols,  in  perpetuity ;  the  yearly 
proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  supple- 
menting the  sustenance  of  six  im- 
poverished widows  of  fair  fame — 
the  selection  of  the  said  widows  to 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  rector 
and  the  churchwardens  for  the  time 
being,  <fec.,  &c.     Still,  the  poor  in 


England  will  be  always  wii 
whatever  the  charitable  fnm 
have  to  draw  upon;  and  tl 
good  rector  and  his  lady  ai 
suffered  to  forget.  Every  \ 
in  the  winter,  and  more  or 
the  year  round,  there  is  a  la 
smaller  levee  of  applicants 
bled  at  his  kitchen-door, 
hard  frosts,  when  the  laboni 
frozen  out,  the  scene  in  the 
yard  reminds  one  of  the  court 
old  convents  in  Rome  or  Naj 
fore  the  Italian  rookeries  ha 
swept  away  by  the  stern  cc 
a  latitudinariau  Parliameni 
rector  goes  about  in  all  y 
almost  as  indefatigably  as  thi 
doctore,  and  we  can  hardly  » 
in  his  favour  than  that.  1 
soup  to  be  sent  out  to  sorat 
child,  blighted  by  consumpt 
fore  she  has  bloomed.  The 
bottle  of  port  for  the  elderly 
er,  who  has  at  last  "cau^ 
death  of  cold"  while  wort 
the  ditches  in  all  weathers, 
there  is  quinine  for  the  ol 
who  are  suffering  from  the 
gia  which  hangs  about  w 
fogs  in  the  bottom  of  the  va 
If  the  rector  is  proud  < 
thing,  it  is  of  his  prize  D< 
and  of  his  church.  Of  the  foi 
need  say  nothing.  Has  n< 
fame  been  sounded  in  the  eai 
frequenters  of  the  grand  ] 
shows  everywhere  between 
ton  and  Sydenham  ?  But  th 
able  church  is  really  an  int 
monument,  with  the  tracer 
windows,  and  the  quaint  » 
of  its  gargoyles ;  with  the  \ 
blazoned  windows  and  set 
tablets  that  happily  escap 
ravages  of  the  iconoclasts ;  ^ 
square  grey  tower  dominat 
chimneyed  and  gabled  hot 
between  the  downs  and  th 
lands — the  tower  capped 
corner  by  the  lantern  cbara 
of  earlier    Kentish    church 
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tecture.  Those  storied  tablets  be- 
tween the  pillars  of  the  aisles 
record  the  virtues  and  biographies 
of  departed  Godwins ;  while  the 
flags  of  the  chancel  are  inlaid  with 
brasses  of  Godwins  in  chain-mail, 
their  hounds  reposing  at  their  feet ; 
of  Godwins  in  slashed  doublets  and 
trunk-hose;  of  female  Godwins  in 
toSa  and  pointed  stomachers.  In  a 
low,  long  niche  in  one  of  the  side 
aisles,  lies  the  cross-legged  effigy 
of  Ranulph  de  Oaken  hurst,  whose 
maternal  ancestor  was  one  of  the 
numerous  brothers-in-law  of  the 
mighty  Conqueror ;  whose  banner 
streamed  against  the  Saracens  in  the 
crusade  of  Richard  Ca3ur  de  Lion, 
and  who  is  said,  by  the  most  au- 
thentic county  histories,  to  have  had 
excellent  reason  for  expatriating 
himself  in  his  high-handed  proceed- 
ings with  his  vassals  and  bis  serfs. 
Although  it  is  honourable,  lying  in 
the  sacred  fane,  yet,  speaking  for 
ourselves,  we  would  rather  repose 
in  the  peaceful  "God's  acre"  that 
slopes  gently  to  the  southward,  to- 
wards the  limpid  brook  that  bubbles 
at  the  bottom.  If  phantoms  charm- 
ed away  expectation  by  admiration 
of  the  lovely  scenes  they  had  failed 
to  appreciate  when  in  the  flesh, 
nowhere  could  they  find  a  more  en- 
trancing waiting-place.  Yews  that 
were  set  in  the  soil  many  a  century 
ago,  have  flourished  in  the  dust  of 
innumerable  generations.  Some  of 
the  mighty  trunks  are  tumbling  to 
pieces  in  decay,  being  rent  with 
the  weight  of  their  ponderous 
boughs.  They  are  studded,  like 
the  timbers  of  a  dungeon-door,  with 
the  clamps  and  fragments  of  rust- 
fnl  iron  bands  that  have  burst  and 
since  been  replaced  by  others.  The 
melancholy  blackness  of  these  vener- 
able trees  is  relieved  by  the  brighter 
foliaore  of  the  thorns,  which  are 
clothed  in  the  freshness  of  spring 
with  a  bloom  of  variegated  blos- 
soms ;  and  it  is  the  pretty  fashiou 


of  the  place  to  deck  the  gi;ave  with 
the  flowers  which  grow  so  freely  in 
the  cottage  gardens,  so  that  on  an 
Easter  Sunday  and  some  other  high 
days,  the  moss-grown  tombstones  of 
the  forgotten  forefathers  of  the  vil- 
lage are  lightened  with  the  rosy  re- 
flection from  the  adornment  of  the 
fresher  graves. 

From  the  church  to  the  public- 
houses,  to  the  inns,  and  to  **  the 
hotel,"  is  a  not  unnatural  transi- 
tion, seeing  that  the  most  fre- 
quented of  these  last  look  out  on 
the  triangular  green  whose  base  is 
bounded  by  church  and  church- 
yard ;  and  notwithstanding  the  well- 
deserved  popularity  of  the  rector,  we 
must  add  in  conscience  that  these 
hostelries  are  the  most  in  favour. 
The  Oakenhurst  tradespeople  com- 
plain of  the  hardness  of  the  times 
— of  keen  competition  with  shop- 
keepers in  London  —  and  they 
grumble  over  the  blight  of  the  co- 
operative societies,  which  is  prey- 
ing like  a  cankerworm  on  *  their 
modest  profits.  But  in  spiteiijof  a 
general  mutual  indebtedness  and 
rumours  of  bills  of  sale  over  goods 
that  are  bought  on  credit,  they  con- 
tinue to  keep  a  fair  amount  of  con- 
viviality going.  There  is  a  little 
informal  club  of  cronies  which 
meets  almost  nightly  in  the  God- 
win Arms.  The  parlour  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  members  looks 
out  on  the  stable-yard  behind,  and 
summer  and  winter  the  shutters  are 
scrupulously  put  up  at  a  certain 
hour,  to  screen  the  interior  from 
the  eyes  of  the  curious.  The  good 
ladies  of  the  members  may  regard 
the  gathering  with  dislike,  but 
they  are  aware  that  it  is  distinctly 
de  rigueur  to  belong  to  it ;  and  if 
husbands  keep  unholy  hours,  and 
sometimes  make  unnecessary  noise 
in  mounting  the  staircase  to  the 
nuptial  chamber,  the  wives  are 
"  squared  "  and  soothed  with  the 
finery  they  are  fond  of  flaunting  in. 
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The  uninitiated  know  nothing  au- 
thoritatively of  the  proceedings.  The 
landlord  and  James  the  elderly 
waiter  are  bound  over  by  self-inter- 
est to  extreme  discretion.  But 
should  you  happen  to  be  hanging 
about  in  the  inner  lobby  while 
your  horses  are  putting  to,  you 
recognise  familiar  voices  exciting 
themselves  in  warm  disputation, 
while  a  rush  of  spirituous  fragrance 
comes  to  your  nostrils  when  the 
door  is  opened  fur  the  execution  of 
orders.  The  best  of  us  mav  be 
overtaken  under  the  seductions  of 
good-fellowship,  but  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Baggs,  churchwarden  for  the 
congregation,  and  of  Mr.  Garbett, 
the  venerable  parish  clerk,  ought 
to  bo  a  guarantee  for  the  habitual 
respectability  of  the  proceedings. 
The  general  tone  of  politics  among 
the  Oakenhurst  honrpeoisie  is  Con- 
servative, but  Knocker  the  coach- 
builder  is  a  red-hot  Radical,  who 
never  cared  to  conceal  his  sym- 
pathies with  the  Commune ;  and 
should  he  get  to  loggerheads  with 
such  fiery  spirits  as  Shortrib  the 
butcher,  and  Spavin  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  that  would  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  animation  in  his  argu- 
ments. We  have  reason  to  fear, 
too,  that  debts  of  honour  will  some- 
times get  awkwardly  mixed  up  with 
commercial  transactions.  For  not  a 
few  of  the  gentlemen  are  dead  hands 
at  loo  and  "  vanjohn"  —  indeed 
round  gjimos  at  cards  and  little 
suppers  are  a  favourite  form  of  en- 
tertainment in  their  private  resi- 
dences ;  while  Spavin  and  the  (^od- 
win  bailift'  are  professed  betting 
men,  having  their  books  on  each 
meeting  fnmi  Croydon  to  Lewes. 

There  is  a  different  society  alto- 
gether of  market-days.  Then  the 
access  to  the  bar  is  blocked  up  with 
bulky  farmers,  with  jolly,  hearty 
faces,  and  cheeks  like  Kentish 
pippins,  in  broad-skirted  coats  with 
voluminous  pockets,  and  breeches. 


gaiters,  and  square-toed  boots. 
Though  there  is  a  sprinkling  of 
the  younger  generation  of  agri- 
culturists and  speculative  corn- 
factors,  who  run  up  to  town  periodi- 
cally to  have  dealings  with  brokers 
in  the  borough,  who  disport  them- 
selves in  smart  cutaway  velveteens 
and  gorgeous  neckties  with  horse- 
shoe pins.  The  talk  of  these  younger 
bloods  is  of  horse-flesh  and  mosio- 
halls  as  much  as  of  corn  and  hops 
and  bullocks.  At  the  farmer's 
ordinarv  it  is  a  case  of  cut  and 
come  again,  amidst  the  merry  roar 
of  stentorian  voices,  the  clink  of 
tankards,  and  the  jingle  of  glasses  ; 
when  Boniface,  the  dapper  little 
landlord,  has  come  staggering  in 
under  some  ponderous  sirloin,  and 
the  table  would  groan  under  its  bur- 
den of  joints  if  it  were  not  warranted 
up  to  any  weight.  Then  Maltby 
of  the  brewery  will  be  voted  into 
the  chair,  or  Grindley  the  great  mil- 
ler and  hop-grower,  or  old  Mr.  Pigs- 
wash  from  the  Moatfarm  ;  while 
Skinner,  the  lean,  weasel-faced  law- 
yer, will  drop  in  from  his  office 
over  the  way,  and  get  value  for 
the  price  of  his  dinner  by  doing 
some  strokes  of  business  on  the 
si  v.  It  takes  all  Mr.  Skinner's  tact 
to  be  equal  to  the  embarrassments 
of  the  situation  ;  but  he  has  'the 
knack  of  always  looking  after  the 
main  chance,  with  an  appearance 
of  devil-may-care  bonhomie  that 
imposes  on  people,  although  it 
scarcely  deceives  them.  The  farm- 
ers, who  have  very  good  reason  to 
respect  his  sinister  powers,  eye  him 
askance,  and  are  extraordinarily 
civil ;  but  every  now  and  then — in 
vim)  Veritas — they  will  blurt  out  a 
frank  bit  of  their  minds,  and  make 
him  flush  into  vindictive  anger, 
notwithstanding  his  practised  self- 
control. 

There  is  less  to  sav  about  the  Red 
Lion,  since  it  chiefly  lays  itself  out 
for  a  class   of  stranger   customers. 
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There  the  room  for  commercial 
gentlemen  has  the  importance  which 
is  given  to  the  market  room  over 
the  wav.  There  are  sure  to  be 
three  or  four  bagmen's  double  dog- 
carts drawn  up  under  the  shed  in 
the  courtyard,  and  there  is  a  pile 
of  leather-strapped  c^ses  in  the  pas- 
sage. The  owners  of  these  are 
eating,  drinking,  and  getting  cheer- 
ful, previous  to  going  on  their 
way  rejoicing,  after  paying  their 
round  of  business  visits.  And  in 
summer  the  Red  Lion  makes  the 
most  in  way  of  advertisement  of 
the  unrivalled  attractions  of  the 
neighbourhood,  tempting  down 
quiet  holiday-makers  from  town 
by  offer  of  fishing  and  reasonable 
board.  In  the  latter  it  is  said  to 
perform  nearly  as  much  as  it  pro- 
mises. As  to  the  former,  it  is  quite 
marvellous  how  little  the  Cockney 
will  be  contented  with,  when  every- 
thing except  the  fishing  is  to  his 
mind.  For,  with  the  patience  which 
should  be  the  badge  of  the  much- 
enduring  race,  you  will  see  the 
citizen  fisherhian  going  by  day 
after  day  to  whip  the  few  hundred 
vards  of  water  which  the  host  of 
the  Lion  rents  of  Squire  Godwin ; 
and  each  evening  you  may  mark  his 
complacent  return,  though  his  bas- 
ket is  lighter  than  when  he  started 
bv  his  luncheon. 

"  The  Royal  Oak,  the  Jolly  Hop- 
pers, and  the  Fighting  Cocks,  form 
so  many  successive  steps  in  the 
descending  scale.  The  first  is  the 
resort  of  the  smallest  tradesfolk ; 
the  second,  of  the  steadier  labourers 
and  carriers  and  waggoners  in  tran- 
sit ;  the  third,  of  all  the  village 
ne'er-do-wells,  of  tramps,  and  of 
the  travellers  who  are  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  police.  As 
for  the  Fighting  Cocks,  it  is  an 
unmitigated  nuisance.  In  broad 
daylight,  the  benches  before  the 
door  are  often  crowded  with  roisterers 
who  remind  you  of  the  Boracchos 


of  Velasquez  or  one  of  Jordaen's 
Flemish  pictures.   There  is  the  gross 
laugh  and  the  coarse  language,  the 
foul  oath  and  sometimes  the  savage 
blow.     Bold   women  with  weather- 
battered    faces   and    tangled    hair 
exchange  rough  ribaldry  with  their 
lords  and  masters,  who  pass  them 
the     pewter  -  pots    in    their    more 
generoiis  moments,  as  the  Bedouin 
throws  the  leavings  of  his  feast  to 
his  wives.     The  dingy  little  drink- 
ing -  dens    within     doors    are    the 
horror    of    the    gamekeepers, — for 
though,  as   we  have    said,  there  is 
but  little  poaching  in  the  parish,  it 
is  here  that    anything  of  the  kind 
is    planned.     And  if   the   keepers 
were  called  as  evidence  to  the  land- 
lord's character,  unquestionably  his 
licence    would    be    promptly    can- 
celled.    One  is   familiar    with   the 
aspect  of  these  rural  boozing  kens. 
A  low-browed  door,  as  repulsive  to 
reputable  customers  as  the  similarly 
forbidding  feature  in'the  landlord  ; 
a   dirty    window,  with   curtains  of 
faded  crimson,  to  screen  the  ques- 
tionable doings  within  doors ;  with 
a  wooden  stand  at  the  corner,  that 
bears  by  way  of  fruit,  clusters   of 
battered   and  indented   beer -pots. 
The  place  does  a  tremendous  trade  in 
the  hopping  time,  when  messengers 
from  all  the    surrounding  encamp- 
ments crowd  to  it  for  the  nightly  sup- 
plies of  their  companies,  and  when 
occasionally  an  adult  envoy  tries  to 
take  away  as  much  as  he  can  con- 
veniently carry  in  his  person.     We 
should  be  sorry  to  stake  the  charac- 
ter of  English  ale  on  the  taps  they 
draw  at  a  place  like  the  Fighting 
Cocks.     There    may   be   chemicals 
that   come    cheaper  than    inferior 
hops  even   when  you  are    brewing 
in  the  middle  of  the  hop  districts ; 
and  at  all  events  "  The  Cocks,"  being 
a  "brewers'  house,"  is  a  convenient 
channel  for  disposing  of  the  brewers' 
failures.     When  a  man  is  smoking 
rancid  tobacco,  and  muddling  him- 
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self  in  his  cups,  his  palate  is  even 
less  fastidious  than  usual ;  but  his 
stomach  and  his  stamina  must  sutler 
all  the  same,  however  strong  they 
may  have  been  made  by  nature. 

Appeals  have  frequently  been 
made  to  the  Squire  on  the  subject 
of  local  public-house  reform,  but 
always  unsuccessfully.  Were  he 
witness  himself  to  any  act  that 
was  overtly  discreditable,  he  would 
speak  his  mind  freely  enough,  and 
soon  put  abuse  down  by  the  strong 
hand.  But  whenever  he  rides 
down  the  Jligh  Street,  disorder  is 
hushed  before  the  sound  of  his 
horse-hoofs;  and  he  is  known  to 
bold  tale-bearing  in  abomination, 
while  he  notoriously  carries  his 
Conservative  instincts  to  an  extreme. 
Possibly  because  he  is  an  aristocrat 
to  the  backbone,  he  shows  extreme 
consideration  for  the  sensibilities  of 
his  dependants ;  he  detests  med- 
dling in  their  affairs  save  in  the 
way  of  kindness,  and  would  never 
rob  a  poor  man  of  his  beer  because 
he  suspects  that  the  beer  is  bad.  If 
the  poor  man  does  not  like  the  tap, 
he  can  carry  his  custom  elsewhere. 
At  all  events,  the  Squire  does  his 
duty  by  him  so  far  in  showing  what 
ale  ought  to  be,  when  he  is  invited 
to  the  hospitality  of  Oakcnhurst 
Place,  at  a  harvest-homo  or  any 
entertainment  of  the  kind.  The 
Squire  is  an  excellent  landlord, 
though  he  might  be  even  a  better 
one  were  he  to  attend  more  closely 
to  the  business  of  his  properties. 
Perhaps  he  is  hardly  the  less  pop- 
ular that  he  holds  himself  apart, 
since  it  is  from  reserve  and  want  of 
readiness  far  more  than  from  pride. 
He  is  getting  on  for  the  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  for  the  forty 
years  since  he  succeeded  to  an  uncle 
and  sold  out  of  the  Guards,  he  has 
been  settled  in  solitude  in  the  great 
house.  As  it  happens,  for  three 
generations,  and  for  nearly  ninety 
years,  the    Squires  of    Oakenhurst 


have  been  bachelors.  So  tliat  there 
is  rather  a  depressing  absence  of 
sweetness  and  light  in  the  great 
rooms  of  the  old  Elizabethan  bouse. 
Here  and  there  a  modern  easy-chair, 
or  a  luxurious  lounging  sofa,  have 
been  introduced  among  the  massive 
furniture  thatjooks  as  if  it  would 
last  to  doomsday.  But  the  heavy 
Turkey  carpets  have  taken  the 
tinge  of  the  black  oak  panelling, 
and  they  are  never  replaced  till 
they  are  frayed  into  tatters,  owing 
simply  to  procrastination,  not  to 
parsimony. 

In  anything  that  falls  in  with 
his  personal  tastes  or  his  stately 
ideas  of  the  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion, Squire  Godwin  is  magnificent. 
Although  he  seldom  hunts  of  late 
years,  since  he  has  been  feeling 
twinges  of  rheumatism,  save  when 
the  hounds  are  drawing  his  Oakeu- 
hurst  covers,  he  has  always  half-a- 
dozen  of  made  hunters  in  his  stables 
to  mount  himself  or  a  friend.  The 
steppers  he  drives  in  his  chariot 
or  mail  -  phaeton  are  matched  to 
a  hair.  The  pair  of  cobs  which 
carry  him  about  the  estate,  and 
which  can  easily  be  pei*suaded  to 
take  a  fence  on  occasion,  are  models 
of  breeding  and  solid  symmetry, 
and  do  credit  to  their  Norfolk  pedi- 
grees. There  is  always  something 
worth  looking  at  to  be  seen  in 
the  paddocks,  where  playful  colts 
and  fillies  are  grazing  among  pen- 
sioners more  or  less  worn  out. 
There  is  an  unnecessary  number  of 
grooms  and  helpera  under  the  cor- 
pulent old  coachman,  who  acts  as 
master  of  the  horse  ;  and  they  have 
their  quarters  under  his  immediate 
supervision,  in  rooms  on  one  side  of 
the  cheerful  courtyard  that  is  fin- 
ished off  by  the  great  clock-tower 
with  the  gilded  cupola.  The  gar- 
dens are  kept  up  rather  as  a  matter 
of  state ;  but  the  Squire  passes 
more  than  once  in  the  day  along 
the  sunny  terrace.walk  that    leads 
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to  the  keeper's  cottage  and  the  ken- 
nels. The  occupants  of  these  last 
are  rather  select  than  numerous; 
but  the  Oakenhurst  breed  of  span- 
iels has  long  been  famous,  and  the 
Squire  would  sooner  give  away  the 
presentation  to  a  living  than  part 
lightly  with  one  of  his  ebony 
favourites.  There  is  no  prettier  spot 
io  the  park  than  the  slope  below 
the  banging  beech- wood,  where  the 
raany-gabled  cottage  stands  under 
the  walnut-tree.  On  the  one  side  are 
the  ranges  of  pheasant-coops  that 
are  shifted  about  upon  the  lawns 
tbat  lie  beyond  the  garden  and  the 
beehives ;  on  the  other  the  kennels 
on  the  little  brook  that  is  dammed 
back  in  a  pool  in  the  middle  of  the  ex- 
ercise-yard. And  there  most  metho- 
dically, almost  every  tolei-able  morn- 
ing about  eleven,  the  Squire  mounts 
the  cob  that  has  been  sent  forward 
for  him,  and  starts  upon  a  ride 
round  his  wood  and  home-farm; 
His  constitutional  shyness  may  be 
confounded  with  pride ;  but  he  is 
rather  the  kindly  companion  than 
the  master  with  the  keeper  or  por- 
ter or  bailifif  who  goes  striding  along 
by  his  stirrup.  There  are  some 
valued  tenants,  too,  whose  *' fore- 
bears" have  clung  for  generations 
to  the  soil,  who  are  looking  out 
anxiously  for  the  greeting  that  al- 
most invariably  leads  on  to  a  chat. 
Though  there  are  seven-years'  breaks 
in  all  the  leases,  they  know  they 
are  just  as  securely  rooted  as  the 
Godwin  family  itself;  and  should 
tbey  come  under  a  passing  cloud  of 
misfortune,  they  count  upon  the 
Squire  to  see  them  clear  of  it. 

The  grand  festivity  at  the  place 
is  the  annual  hunting  breakfast ;  so 
much  the  better  if  there  are  two  or 
more  of  these.  Then  the  hounds 
and  horses  are  crowded  on  the 
grand  gravel  sweep,  and  the  long- 
drawn  tables  in  the  hall,  the  great 
dining-room,  and  the  morning-room 
are   a   tight  fit  for  the   squadrons 


of  guests.  These  meets  on  the 
Oakenhurst  lawn  bring  men  to  the 
hunt  who  never  hunt  on  any  other 
occasion ;  and  gentlemen  who  are 
given  to  craning  at  other  times 
are  apt  after  these  to  take  lines 
of  their  #wn,  in  place  of  hustling 
each  other  at  gates  and  gaps.  In 
another  style  there  is  the  harvest- 
home;  when  the  bailiff  has  in- 
structions to  stretch  a  point,  in  the 
way  of  issuing  his  invitations; 
when  the  beams  and  rafters  of  the 
huge  barn  disappear  in  the  foliage 
of  the  evergreens,  and  festoons  of 
dahlias  and  sunflowers;  when  the 
barrel  of  home-brewed  is  broached  ; 
when  the  oxen  and  fatlings  are 
killed,  and  poultry  and  pigeons  are 
slaughtered  by  the  score  ;  when  the 
Squire,  though  unaccustomed  to 
public  speaking,  takes  the  chair, 
supported  by  his  familiar  friends 
— makes  half-a-dozen  of  short  but 
sententious  orations  amid  vocifer- 
ous applause,  and  -then  solemnly 
proceeds  to  open  the  ball,  which  is 
kept  up  with  undiminished  vigour 
through  the  small  hours.  And  then 
there  are  the  hatiues  in  autumn 
and  winter ;  when  every  man  who 
has  the  faintest  pretension  makes 
interest  to  be  enrolled  in  the  regi- 
ment of  beaters,  when  the  toils  of 
the  day  are  broken  by  the  dinner 
under  the  greenwood  tree,  and  when 
the  triumphs  of  the  bag  are  crowned 
in  the  evening  by  a  sporting  supper 
m  the  servants'  hall. 

We  need  not  go  the  round  of  the 
surrounding  houses  that  arc  still  in- 
habited by  families  long  settled  in 
the  county,  and  of  the  sundry  sub- 
stantial mansions  in  the  town,  oc- 
cupied by  scions  of  county  houses, 
by  retired  officers,  et  id  genus  omne. 
All  of  these  have  stepped  naturally 
into  their  places,  and  with  all  of 
them  the  Squire  is  on  friendly  or 
cordial  terms.  But  his  hetes  noires 
are  the  new  men  who  have  been  en- 
croaching on  the  neighbourhood  in 
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virtue  of  purchase,  and  the  anti- 
pathies he  cherishes  in  their  re- 
gard are  shared  by  the  humble 
classes  around.  More  than  one  of 
them  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
most  beautiful  situations  with  most 
incommodious  residenc^R.  They 
have  either  pulled  down  -the  lat- 
ter or  transmogrified  them  out  of 
knowledge,  and  very  naturally. 
13ut  the  Squire  cannot  away  with 
these  brand-new  turrets  and  battle- 
ments, so  conspicuous  in  their  osten- 
tatious splendour  from  the  familiar 
points  in  the  landscape.  Respect- 
ful admirer  as  he  is  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  he 
has  never  mated  with  any  indi- 
vidual, he  shrinks  from  the  showy 
toilets  which  confront  him  in  his 
family  pew.  Though  he  has  no 
special  pride  in  the  produce  of  his 
garden,  he  dislikes  seeing  his  gar- 
dener run  hard  by  rare  varieties  of 
tropical  plants  at  the  Oakenhurst 
flower-show ;  and  he  takes  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  pair  of  handsome 
carriage-horses  set  off  by  unknown 
crests  on  the  harness  as  a  personal 
insult  to  his  stables.  By  nature 
he  is  really  most  kindly  and  good- 
humoured,  and  it  is  not  in  him  to 
do  an  unkindly  thing,  Unless  under 
strong  momentary  provocation.  So 
it  is  a  sight  for  the  student  of 
humanity  to  see  him  when  he  is 
brought  into  involuntary  contact 
with  Mr.  Veneer,  the  great  furniture 
dealer  in  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  or  with  the  respectable  Mr. 
Solomons  who  is  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  who  con- 
ducts pawnbroking  operations  on 
a  stupendous  scale.  Both  Veneer 
and  Solomons  are  excellent  people. 


and  in  a  lifetime  of  close  applica- 
tion to  business  have  well  earned 
an  honourable  retirement  But  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  they 
have  not  made  a  mistake  in  antici- 
pating the  railways,  and  coming  so 
far  afield.  Purse-pride  is  their  weak- 
ness, and  certainly  they  get  through 
a  great  deal  of  money.  Their 
grounds  are  kept  like  villa  lawns  at 
Fulham ;  they  have  a  wealth  of 
pineries  and  graperies  and  forcing- 
pits  ;  and  the  appointments  of  their 
sumptuous  mansions  are  the  most 
showy  that  money  can  procure.  But 
they  are  lavish  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  often  parsimonious  on  trifles. 
They  have  a  horror  of  seeming  to  be 
done,  instead  of  sometimes  submit- 
ting  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  as  their  conduct  is  regarded 
most  critically  by  humble  applicants 
for  their  bounty,  the  occasional  re- 
fusal of  a  shilling  often  effaces  a 
long  score  of  charity.  Then  their 
wives  and  daughters  are  in  a  per- 
petual dilemma,  and  have  either 
to  hold  themselves  apart  in  their 
solitary  splendour,  or  else  fall  back 
on  the  society  of  the  families  of 
the  more  upsetting  farmers,  which 
might  prejudice  their  social  status 
to  all  time.  Altogether,  these  new 
arrivals  are  a  disturbing  element  in 
our  parochial  harmony — the  more 
so  that  their  settlement  is  a  sign 
of  the  times,  and  that  they  excite 
uneasy  apprehensions  of  revolution 
in  the  immediate  future.  For  the 
probability  is  that  in  another  genera- 
tion, or  even  less,  the  ancient  glories 
of  Oakenhurst  will  have  departed, 
although  the  influx  of  bullion  and 
its  free  circulation  may  certainly 
bring  material  compensation. 
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THE    TWO    MUSES. 

My  fire  burnt  low — at  intervals 

Struggling  for  life,  it  flared  and  sank, 

And  shapeless  shadows  on  the  walls 
Towered  up — and  into  comers  shrank. 

m 

The  black  brand  crackled,  bent,  and  broke. 
And  through  the  soot  the  eager  spark 

Worried,  like  busy  worldly  folk, 
And  burrowing,  died  in  dirt  and  dark. 

In  the  dead  silence,  loud  the  clock 

Remorseless  ticked  each  second's  flight — 

Heart-beats  of  time,  with  quiet  shock 
Driving  Life  on  to  Death  and  Night. 

Well  !  let  Life  go  ! — my  weary  heart 

Is  sick  of  things  that  only  seem  ; 
Love  is  a  sham,  and  so  is  Art, 

And  Faith  the  ghost  of  Hope's  vain  dream. 

A  curse  is  on  this  world  of  ours, 

Where  Faith,  Love,  Art,  are  all  a  lie; 

Beneath  the  curse  the  spirit  cowers. 
And  their  best  gifts  the  Gods  deny. 

As  thus  I  mused  in  desperate  mood, 
I  raised  my  eyes,  and,  faintly  seen 

In  the  dim  light^  a  figure  stood. 

With  prayerful  face  and  vesture  mean. 

Her  eyes  were  shy  with  half-alarm  ; 

Wan  were  her  cheeks,  and  pale  her  hue  ; 
And  o'er  her  breast  her  white  bared  aim 

With  modest  grace  her  drapery  drew. 

**  Who  art  thou  ?  and  what  dost  thou  here  ? 

Speak  !     Can  I  help  thee  ?"     Then,  *'  Alas  I" 
She  said,  *'  How  own  the  name  I  bear — 

So  fallen,  so  changed  from  what  I  was. 

**  Once  in  the  far  and  golden  time, 
WTien  Freedom  .wore  its  fairest  hues. 

When  glorious  Greece  was  in  its  prime. 
They  called  me  by  the  name  of  Muse. 

**  My  feet  from  worldly  soil  jfere  free  ; 

Tlie  Furies  lent  to  me  their  rods. 
My  praise  was  Immortality  ; 

My  home — the  temple  of  the  Gods. 
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**  All  for  my  favours  sought.     To  none 
I  gave  them  but  the  true  and  tried, — 

Heroic  Godlike  men  alone, 

Whose  Life  by  Faith  was  purified. 

**  Now  in  the  public  mart  my  strings 

For  very  want  I  fain  must  strum, 
And  hide  beneath  a  shawl  my  wings. 

And  sing,  when  I  were  better  dumb. 

**  Must  smile  to  hide  my  heart's  despair, 
Must  starve,  or  cringe  to  greed  and  lust  ; 

Of  all  who  hear  me — ah  !  how  rare 
The  few  whom  I  can  love  and  trust. 

**  The  many  mock  my  decent  dress  ; 

Their  thoughts  arc  low — their  works  are  base — 
They  shock  mo  with  their  vile  caress, 

Until  ashamed  I  hide  my  face. 

**  Fallen  so  low,  I  stretch  to  thee 

My  hands,  and  cry.  Oh  !  are  there  none 

To  lift  me,  save  me,  honour  me. 
As  once  in  Greece  in  ages  gone  ? 

**  No  one  of  all  this  venial  throng 

That  take  my  name  upon  their  lips, 
To  shield  me  from  the  shame  and  wrong 

That  shadow  me  in  such  eclipse. 

**  No  one  above  this  sordid  mart. 

With  Godlike  spirit  shrined  in  man, 
Who  with  pure  soul  will  worship  Art, 

Not  woo  her  like  a  courtesan. 

**  Not  pandering  to  the  world's  low  tast^, 
With  skill  to  tempt  and  to  degrade — 

Not  like  a  broker,  greed-debased, 
Who  makes  of  Art  a  vulgar  trade." 

**  Yes — one  at  least,  though  weak  and  poor," 
I  cried.     **  I  pledge  this  heart  of  mine, 

Content  to  labour,  wait,  endure. 
To  win  at  last  one  smile  of  thine." 

What  sudden  change  !  an  aureole  globed 

That  radiant  face — a  Grecian  dress. 
With  pale  and  perfect  draperies,  robed 

Her  pure  and  stately  loveliness. 
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Serene  she  smiled,  and  at  her  feet 

Prostrate  I  fell,  and  bowed  my  head  ; 
And  silence  came  as  calm  and  sweet 

As  silence  to  the  peaceful  dead. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  laugh  pierced  through 

My  ears — I  raised  my  eyes — the  Muse 
Had  vanished  ;  in  her  stead  a  new 

Strange  figure  stood — in  high-heeled  shoes. 

A  creature  like  a  biscuit  rare, 

Painted  and  dyed — hair,  eyes  and  face — 

Tight-laced — her  back  and  bosom  bare — 
All  chiffons,  jewels,  silk,  and  lace. 

With  head  thrown  back  and  glance  askant. 
She  laughed  and  leered  and  beckoned  me  ; 

**  Great  God  !''  I  cried,  **  what  dost  thou  wan£  ? 
And  who  art  thou? — and  where  is  she?'' 

**  She  ?     Who  ?     My  queer  old  sister  ?     Oh  ! 

Dear  solemn  prude,  pray  who  can  tell  ? 
Gone  back  to  Greece,  I  hope.     You  know 

That  here  she's  quite  impossible. 

**  Poor  thing,  I  pity  her  ;  but  then 

She's  such  a  prig — so  tiresome,  too. 
And  dresses  so — and  bores  the  men 

About  the  Beautiful  and  True. 


**  Such  silly  rubbish — every  word 

Emphatic  wdth  a  capital. 
That  really  it  is  quite  absurd  : 

We  had  to  cut  her — one  and  all. 

**  She  had  a  grand  career  awhile 

In  Athens  once,  when  she  was  young  ; 

But  here,  we've  changed  in  taste  and  style, — 
And  she's  old,  nervous,  and  unstrung. 

**  And  now  that  we  have  shut  her  out. 
Dressed  in  that  old  disgraceful  shawl, 

She  wanders  begging  all  about 

And  preaching — which  won't  do  at  all. 

**  And  so  take  care — you're  young,  mon  cher, 
And  just  beginning  in  your  art ; 

Don't  be  imposed  upon  by  her. 
But  trust  me  if  you  want  a  start. 
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**  Vm  all  the  mode — lier  sails  are  furled. 

Come  down  to  me  and  have  a  chat ; 
ni  introduce  you  to  the  world, 

And  put  you  up  to  this  and  that. 

**  Fve  lot«  of  things  to  show  you,  too, 
Not  Greek — ^that  wretched  classic  Greek — 

But  Biscuit,  Sevres,  Ormolu, 

And  Bric-a-brac,  and  statues  chic. 

**  We're  all  so  free — no  prudish  (jf^ne. 

Such  fun,  you  know  ;  and  there  you'll  meet 

Dukes,  Bankers,  Princes — all  the  men 
And  all  the  demi-monde  elite. 

**  All  purchasers.     Such  singing  too — 

Therese's  style.     Do  all  you  can. 
Broad  as  her  songs  arc,  they're  so  truo^ 

You  have  to  laugh — beldnd  your  fan.       , 

• 

'*  And  then  my  pictures — all  so  bright 

With  brilliant  colours  ;  some  so  small 
You  need  a  lens  to  help  your  sight, 

And  wonder  how  they're  done  at  all. 

**  Such  costumes  gay — such  fights  and  feuds 

Such  vases,  silks,  stuffs,  furniture — 
Such  harems,  baths,  boudoirs — such  nudes, 

Smiling  at  you  with  such  allure! 

'*  You're  poor  !     I  know  you  can't  be  flush  : 
Don't  be  so  shy — oh,  .don't  say  *  No  !  ' 

Pray  take  it — won't  you  ?     Pooh  ! — don't  blush  • 
Ah,  well  ! — at  first  you  all  say  so  !" 

With  that  she  finger-tipped  a  kiss, 

Laughed,  pirouetted  on  her  toe. 
Kicked  out  her  train,  and,  with  a  hiss 

Of  rustling  silks,  turned  round  to  go. 

**  Now  don't  forget — don't  be  a  fool  ; 

I  count  upon  you  !     Well, — Bye,  bye  ! 
Sundays,  you  know — cards,  dancing,  pool, 

And  everything  that's  chic  and  sly  ! 

**  Stop  !     Here's  my  card — I'd  quite  forgot  '/' 

With  that  she  vanished  ;  and  I  read 
*  *  Madame  La  Muse — nee  La  Cocoite, 

Rue  de  FartMsse^^ — and  went  to  bed  ! 
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THE    SOUTH    AFRICAN    QUESTION. 


If  it  were  not  for  the  more  burn- 
ing question  nearer  home,  on  which 
all  thoughts  have  now  for  long  been 
centred,  the  "South  African  Ques- 
tion" would    before   this   have   as- 
sumed greater  proportions   in   the 
public    mind.     Just     as    the    Red 
Kiver  Expedition  passed  almost  un- 
noticed amidst  the  excitement  of  the 
war  in  France,  so  the  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  Kafir  war  at 
this  moment  in  progress,  have  laid 
DO   hold   on   the   attention   of  the 
people,  wrapt  as  they   are  in   the 
events    transpiring     in    the    £)ast. 
Yet    the    Transvaal  is    a   country- 
larger  than  England ;  and  there  are 
far  more   troops   now  engaged  in 
Soothe  Africa  than  were  employed 
in  the  West  African  campaign,  with 
whose  records  the  newspapers  were 
filled,  and  the  attention   of  the  na- 
tion absorbed.     So  long  as  foreign 
affairs  demand  such  close  vigilance, 
and  while  onr  forces  must  be  held 
in  hand  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
may  arise  out  of  the  difficulties  in 
the   East,   her  Majesty's   Ministers 
are  not  likely  to  invite  attention  to 
South  African  afiairs,  or  to   use   a 
man  more  in  the  military  operations 
there  than  is  just  sufficient  to  keep 
the   natives   in  check,  and  prevent 
our  colonies  from  being  invaded  by 
hordes    of    hostile    savages.      But 
should  the  efibrts  towards  European 
peace    be    successful — should    our 
troops  be  set  free  from  their  attitude 
of  expectation,  and  the  Indian  con- 
tingent not  be  required  for  service 
in  the  Turkish  empire — a  great  deal 
more,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
will  be  beard  of  the  South  African 
Question. 

Here,  as  in  other  countries  which 
have  become  known  to  the  world  by 
reason  of  a  ^^  question,"  the  problem 
to  be  solved  is  one  of  race.     The 
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English  colonist  in  South  Africa  is 
confronted   by  a  double   difficulty. 
The  stolid  Dutch  boer  bara  the  road 
to  progress;    the    wild    aboriginal 
savage  is  ever  trying  to  thrust  out 
the  white  man  in  order  that  he  may 
relapse  unhindered  into  barbarism. 
The  end  of  the  conflict  is  inevitable. 
Sooner  or  later  the  energy  of  the 
Englishman    will  win ;  but  in   the 
meantime  there  are  s^as  of  trouble 
to  be  waded  through — it  may  be 
seas  of  blood.     If  the  conflict  were 
to  be  fought  out  alone  between  the 
Colonist    and  the   Kafir,  the   fight 
would   be   desperate,  and  the  ulti- 
mate result  the  siibjection  to  a  state 
little  short  of  slavery  of  those  natives 
whom  the  war  might  spare ;  but  the 
Imperial  Government  steps  in  with 
abstract  theories  of  mercy  and  of 
justice,  conducts  the  necessary  wars 
upon  the  highest  principles  of  civil- 
isation, and  protects  the  native  from 
his   offended   neighbour.     The   re- 
sults of  the  two  systems  of  dealing 
with  the  natives  may  be  seen  in  the 
respective  conditions  of  the  Orange 
Free   State  and  of   Natal.     In  the 
Free   State   the  Dutch  Boers  have 
driven    out    the    natives,    till    the 
number  remaining  in  the  territory 
is  less  than  half  that  of  the  scanty 
white  population,  and  that  number 
is   held   by  stem   laws  rigidly  en- 
forced in  a  state   of  semi-slavery. 
In   Natal,  on   the  other  hand,  the 
protecting  aegis  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  been  thrown  over  the 
natives;  whole  tribes  have  sought 
the  shelter  of  the  British  flag,  and 
live  in  absolute  freedom  ;  the  black 
population    multiplies   apace;    the 
tide  of   white   immigration   has  al- 
most ceased ;  and  the  natives  in  the 
little    colony   are   fifteen   times    as 
numerous  as  the  white  men. 
The   high   aim   of  the  Imperial 
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Government    is    to    bring   all   the 
regions  of   South  Africa  into   one 
vast  confederation,  where  the  colo- 
nist shall  be   secured   in  the  pos- 
session   of    his    fields,   where    the 
native   shall  enjoy  liberty  and  the 
blessings  of  civilisation,  and  where 
the  reign  of  law  shall  bring  the  rest 
of  peace.     To  the  eye  of  faith,  the 
South  African  Dominion  is  yet  to 
be  the  favoured  nation  of  the  world, 
where  the  hitherto  unsolved  problem 
is  to   be  solved,  where  the   enjoy- 
ment of  the  bounties  of  nature  is 
to  be  marred  by  no  memory  of  an 
aboriginal  race  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
but  where   black  and  white  alike 
are  to  share  the  fruits  of  European 
wealth  brought  to   enrich  African 
soil.      British     laws    and     British 
liberty    are    to    prevail    not    only 
throughout    the     rich    sugar-fields 
and  cofiee-plantations  of  Natal,  the 
vast  tracts  of  com  of  the  Transvaal, 
the  wide  pasture-lands  of  the  Orange 
Free   State,  the   diamond-fields   of 
Griqualand,    the    copper-mines    of 
Namaqualand,  and  the  ostrich-farms 
of  the  old  colony,  but  in  the  kloofs 
and  bush-fastnesses  of  Kafiraria  and 
Zululand,    where    still    the    naked 
savage   lies  idly  on   his  back   and 
dreams  of  war  and  slaughter,  while 
his  women  hoe  the  millet  and  plant 
the   mealies,   and    milk  the    cattle 
that  graze  around  his  kraal.     The 
grand   imperial   aim    may   yet   be 
realised ;  but  that  realisation  is  still 
remote.     Hard  present  facts  show 
us  a  number  of  separate   colonies, 
with  separate  conditions  of  climate 
and  of  race,  with   different  imme- 
diate interests  and  divergent  wishes 
for  the  future ;  while  on  the  borders 
of  the  white  man's  possessions  lie 
those  two  volcanoes,  Kafiraria  and 
Zululand,  of  which  one  is  in  fierce 
eruption,  and  the  red  fires  of   the 
other  already  glow,  as  its  mutter- 
ings  spread  terror  through  the  ad- 
jacent land.     In   the   presence   of 
widely  extended  disaffection  on  the 


borders  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  of 
imminent  danger  of  an  incursion  by 
the  armed  hosts  of  Zululand  into 
the  Transvaal  and  Natal,  the  sitna- 
tion  of  South  Africa  may  well  form 
the  subject  of  anxious  care  to  Min- 
isters, and  of  reflection  to  the  public 
at  large. 

The  chronic  disease  from  which 
South  Africa  suffers  is,  doubtlem, 
the  ever-present  risk  of  native  out- 
breaks, with  the  attendant  evils  of 
insecurity  to  life  and  property,  and 
heavy  outlay  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence. The  remedy,  according  to 
the  views  of  Downing  Street,  lies 
in  confederation.  In  the  despatch 
in  which  he  first  proposed  a  confer- 
ence jof  delegates  from  the  various 
Colonies  and  States,  Lord  Carnarvon 
wrote  that  he  had  been  convinced 
of  '*  the  great  and  serious  disadvan- 
tages, whether  in  regard  of  security 
from  disorder  or  of  material  pro- 
grcss,  under  which  the  several  Col- 
onies and  States  are  placed  through 
the  absence  of  any  defined  and  con- 
sistent policy  governing  questions 
of  vital  interest  to  all."  Foremost 
in  those  matters  requiring  unifor- 
mity of  action,  his  lordship  placed 
the  treatment  of  the  natives.  With 
much  force  he  pointed  out  that  as 
long  as  the  natives,  who  are  shrewd 
observers  in  such  matters,  perceiye 
that  the  comparatively  small  Euro- 
pean population  of  South  Africa  is 
divided  under  a  number  of  Govern- 
ments, which  are  not  only  not  in 
close  and  cordial  relations  with  each 
other,  but  are  often  estranged  by 
warm  controversies,  they  must  con- 
tinue restless  and  unsettled;  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  factious  in- 
trigues, and  are  ready  to  listen  to 
suggestions  as  to  their  power  of 
combining  successfully  against  the 
disunited  European  Governments. 
^*  The  result  is,"  runs  the  despatch, 
'*  that  there  exists  a  distinct  danger 
of  widely  extended  disaffection, 
which,  if  circumstances  lent  them- 
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wires  to  it,  it  might  be  difBciilt  to 
■ubdue.  Even  in  the  abseucc  of 
any  threfitening  combinHtion,  each 
Go?eniinent  is  TMinired,  in  order  to 
muDtain  order  among  the  natives 
within  it«  own  territory,  and  to 
gDsrd  against  posstble  attacks  from 
those  without,  to  expend  on  police 
and  other  defensive  organisatjons  an 
ftoionnt  of  anzioDs  thought,  as  well 
as  of  money,  which  might  be  better 
devoted  to  the  general  advaucement 
of  the  community."  While  in?it- 
ing  diacnssion  upon  several  points, 
the  real  object  of  the  despatch  in 
quesUon  was  to  promote  confedera- 
tioo.  "  This  great  object,"  it  said, 
"isoneto  the  achievement  of  which 
her  Majesty's  Qovemment  would  be 
prepared  to  contribute  their  best 
and  most  cordiaT  assistance.  It  is 
a  meaauro  which,  in  their  opinion, 
wonid  tend  to  develop  the  prosperity 
of  South  Africa,  to  sweep  away 
many  subjects  of  prolonged  and  un- 
fruitful discussion,  and  to  knit  to- 
gether the  scattered  communities  of 
Ekiropean  race  into  a  powerful  and 
bannonions  union,  valuable  alike 
for  the  interest  of  themselves  and 
of  the  whole  empire." 

Yet,  when  Lord  Carnarvon's  de- 
i^atch  was  laid  before  the  Ministers 
at  the  Cape,  they  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  his  conference, 
or  hifl  scheme  for  confederation, 
and  gave  the  cold  shoulder  to  his 
propiMed  representative  of  imperial 
interests.  When  the  conference 
did  finally  assemble  in  London,  it 
waa  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with- 
ont  the  Prince,  for  the  Freudent 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  com- 
menced by  announcing  that  he 
could  only  take  part  in  it  provided 
the  question  of  confederation  were 
not  even  discussed.  The  President 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  in  ac- 
knowledging the  despatch,  pointr 
edly  stated  bis  satisfaction  at  Lord 
Carnarvoa's  expressed  intention  of 
not  interfering  with  &e  independ- 


ence of  that  State,  as  rccogDised  li^ 
Qreat  Britain;  and  it  is  difficult  ti 
understand  what  advantage  there 
could  be  in  a  coufederalion  of 
States,  if  each  one  claimed  complete 
independence  of  action.  Thus  the 
first  fact  that  strikes  ns  is,  that  the 
representatives  of  Iho  three  most 
important  States  of  South  Africa 
took,  at  the  outset,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent view  of  confederation  to 
that  entertained  by  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Great  Britain.  While 
Lord  Carnarvon  looks  apOQ  con- 
federation as  the  one  means  of 
bringing  under  one  system  a  num- 
ber of  small  white  communities, 
each  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  and 
so  simplifying  immensely  from  the 
imperial  point  of  view  the  adminis- 
tration of  South  African  affairs,  they 
view  each  other  as  so  many  separ- 
ate StAtes,  feel  the  same  jealousies 
towards  each  other  that  are  felt 
by  neighbouring  European  nations, 
cling  as  tenaciously  to  their  inde- 
pendence as  Belgium  or  Switzerland, 
and  would  enter  a  confederation  as 
unwillingly  as  Denmark  and  Hol- 
land would  now  give  up  their  perfect 
freedom  to  the  supreme  control  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Better 
proof  of  this  caimot  be  found  than  in 
the  tone  of  one  senteoce  taken  from 
a  memorandum  of  the  Cape  Minis- 
ters, explaining  their  reasons  for  ob- 
jecting to  enter  upon  conference. 
Those  educated  people  in  England 
who  are  aware  that  Natal  is  under 
a  separate  Government  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  can  only  view  our 
South  African  colonists  as  forming 
one  community ;  as  men  whose  lives 
and  property  the  mother  country 
willingly  protects;  as  Englishmen 
in  South  Africa,  whether  their 
dwelling-place  be  in  30°  or  in 
32°  of  south  latitude — whether  the 
port  at  which  they  landed,  and  to 
which  British  ships  bring  them 
letters  from  home,  be  called  Durban, 
or  Port  Elizabeth,  or  Gape  Town, 
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But  this  is  the  way  in^ which  Min- 
isters at  the  Cape  speak  of  Natal. 
Referring   to  Lord  Carnarvon's  re- 
mark  as    to  the   expense    entailed 
under  the   present   state  of    affairs 
for  armed  police,  their  minute  says : 
"  Tl)e   unhappily  disturbed  state  of 
Natal  will    no  doubt  render  some- 
thing of  the  kind  necessary  in  that 
quarter;  but  Ministers   do  not  feel 
justified   in  taking  any  steps  which 
might  tend  to  place  a  heavier  bur- 
den  on   the   people   of    the   Cape 
Colony  by  undertaking  the  defence 
of  other    communities ^    though,  as 
on   former  occasions,  the  Colony,  it 
is   trusted,  will  always  be  ready  to 
do  its  share  towards  maintaining  the 
peace  of  South  Africa,  and,  if'neces- 
sary,  to  assist  neighhoiiring  States^ 
It  cannot  but  be   interesting  to 
trace  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about    this    strange     condition    of 
affairs,  and  have  tended  to   create 
a    number  of    separate    communi- 
ties, holding  aloof  from  each  other, 
and   unwilling  to  confederate,  even 
in  the  face  of   so  great   a   danger 
as    the    constant    threat    of  Kafir 
war.       In     doing     this,    we    have 
the  assistance   of    two   well-known 
English  authors,  who  have  recently 
told  the  story  of  the  South  African 
colonies,  but  in  very  different  form. 
Rather  more  than  two  years  ago,  in  a 
despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the   Colonies,  that  great  writer, 
Mr.  Froude,  prefaced  his  account  of 
the  attempts  made  by  Lord  Carnar- 
von to  bring  about  a  South  African 
conference,  with  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory  and  condition   of  the   Dutch 
Republics,   and  the     relations    be- 
tween the  Imperial  Government,  the 
Cape  Colony,  the  Dutch  States,  and 
the  new  colony  of  Griqualand  West, 
better  known  as  the  Diamond-fields. 
Mr.  Froude's  nan'ative  was  an  official 
account,  written  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose.    II is  object  in  South  Africa, 
where   he  had  been,  not  as  an  ordi- 
nary  traveller,  but  as  an  agent  of 


the  Colonial  OflSce,  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  confederation  under  the 
British  flag ;  and  his  despatch  reads 
like  a  brief  on  that  behalf— or  rather, 
let  us  say,  like  the  eloquent  speech 
of  a  trained  advocate.  Mr.  Anthonj 
Trollope,  on   the  other  hand,  went 
out  to  South  Africa  for  the  purpose 
of  wnting  a  book,  aud  gives  us,  in 
his  two  octavo  volumes,  a  very  plea- 
sant chatty  description  of  the  coun- 
try, a    sketch    of  its    history,  and 
some  information  as  to  the  habits  of 
the   people,  mixed  with  a  good  deal 
of  speculation  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
present  conditions,  and   as   to  the 
future   state  of  the   South  African 
colonies.  The  book  is  written  in  Mr. 
Trollope's   most  pleasant  vein,  and 
his  name  will  win  ^nany  a  reader  to 
learn  something  of  Kafir,  Boer,  and 
Zulu,    who    would    otherwise  have 
remained  almost  in  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  the  terms. 

Nearly  four    hundred  years  ago 
white  men's  eyes  first  saw  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  when  the  intrepid  Por- 
tuguese navigators  of  that  day  turn- 
ed their  vessels  northwards,  having 
rounded  the  Cape  of   many  storms. 
After  landing:  at  Natal  on  Christmas- 
day,  and   giving  to  it  the  name  it 
now    bears,  they    founded  a  small 
colony  at  Dclagoa  |Bay,  where  they 
still  govern  at  Lorenzo  Marqnez  a 
sad  strip  of  soil,  and  dispute  domin- 
ion with  King  Fever.     The  race  that 
produced  those  wonderful  voyagers 
has  made  no  permanent  mark  upon 
the  continent  of  Africa.  On  the  west 
coast  and  on  the  east  they  exercise 
nominal  sovereignty  over  large  tracts 
of  territory,  that  barely,  if  at  all,  re- 
pay the  cost  of  government.    'Tliey 
vegetate   there ;  they  never  spread 
inland,   they  exercise   no  civilising 
influence    over    the    native    tribes 
within  their  reach.    Dark  suspicions 
of  slave-dealing  hang   about    their 
rule  even  at  this  present  day.     Yet 
they  cling  tenaciously  to  their  Afri- 
cau   possessions.     Not  long  since  it 
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was  considered  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment of  great  importance  to  ac- 
quire the  harbour  of  Delagoa  Bay. 
A  claim  had  been  set  np  by  us  to  an 
equal  right  of  ownership  with  Por- 
tugal.    At  that  time  the  settlement 
did  not  repay  its  expenses ;  but  the 
Portuguese  Government  stoutly  re- 
sisted the  British  demands.     It  was 
at  the  time  when  arbitration  was  the 
formula  for  all  disputes  with  other 
nations,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
to  M.  Thiers  for  his  decision.     Be- 
fore the  arguments  were  closed,  M. 
Thiers  had  resigned  the  Presidency 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  Mar- 
shal MacMahbn  reigned  in  his  stead. 
The  arguments  put  forward  by  this 
country  were  not  strong ;  the  weight 
of   evidence    was   against  us;    but 
none  the   less  was  the   Portuguese 
case,  as  laid  before  the  arbitrator, 
unseemly  in   its  tone   towards  the 
nation  to  whom,  if  gratitude  ever 
can   be  due   from    State   to  State, 
Portugal    owes   kindly   words  and 
feeling.     The  award  was  against  us 
— as  such  awards  in  every  case  have 
been ;  and  Portugal  retains  the  one 
good  harbour  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Southern  Africa.     "With  it   she 
can  do  and  does  nothing,  save  use  it 
for  the  import  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, which  are  sold  to  the  native 
tribes  who  press  down  to  the  walls 
of   the   wretched   fort  that  marks 
her  sovereignty.     A  belt  of  fever- 
country,  and  a  still  worse  belt  where 
the  tetse-fly  makes  havoc   among 
any  horses  and  cattle  that  may  at- 
tempt to  traverse  it,  separate  the  set- 
tlement from  the  Transvaal,  to  which 
it  would  otherwise  afford  bv  far  the 
easiest  means  of  access.     So  long 
as  Delagoa  Bay  remains  in  Portu- 
guese  hands,   it    may   almost   cer- 
tainly be   predicted   that  the    har- 
bour  will    not    be   improved,   and 
that  no  railway  will  penetrate  from 
it  to  the  gold-fields  of  the  Trans- 
vaal.    This  fine  port,  possessing  the 
advantages    denied    by  nature    to 


such    artificial    harbours    as    Port 
Elizabeth  and  East  London,  might 
soon  become  the  centre  of  a  flourish- 
ing trade,  were  it  to  pass  into  Brit- 
ish hands.     Yet,  Uke  the  dog  in  the 
manger,   Portugal,  there   is   reason 
to  suppose,  has  resisted  steadily  all 
attempts  at  negotiation  for  its  pur- 
chase made  by  this  country.     If,  as 
we  believe,  the  whole  of  Southern 
Africa  is  destined,  sooner  or  later, 
to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the 
colonising    Anglo-Saxon   race,   the 
harbour  of   Lorenzo   Marquez  will 
share  the  fate  of  all  territory  held 
by  less  active  races  than  our  own, 
and  will,  at  some  time  or  other,  pass 
into  our  hands.     In  the  meantiqne, 
its  possession  by  Portugal  prevents 
the  due  development   of   our   new 
possession,  the  Transvaal,  and  adds 
another  factor  to  the  sum  of  diffi- 
culties in  dealino^  with  the  native 
tribes.     The  Governor  of  the  settle- 
ment scarcely  three   years  ago  de- 
scribed to  his  Government  that  the 
preservation  of  peace  with  the  na- 
tives was  little  less  than  a  miracle, 
that  the    surrounding   chiefs   were 
tractable  only  so  long  as  no  notice 
was  taken  of  their  misdeeds,  and 
that   every  description   of   atrocity 
was    perpetrated     by    them.     The 
force  at  the  command  of  the  Gover- 
nor   is   utterly  insufficient  to   sup- 
press disorder — barely  strong  enough 
to  garrison  his  crumbling  fort.     A 
company  of  infantry,  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  black  men,  com- 
mands no  respect  from  the  natives ; 
and  it  may  well  happen  that  a  day 
will  arrive  when,  for  the   sake   of 
the  preservation  of  peace  through- 
out the  South   African  Dominion, 
and   in  the  interests  of  civilisation 
and  humanity,  it  may  become  the 
duty  of  Great  Britain  to  enforce,  by 
her  own  strong   hand,  the  rule  of 
order  and  of  law  among  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.     The  spectacle  of 
a  weak   power   unable  to   suppress 
native  rebellion — of  white  men  not 
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strong  and  invincible — is  a  stand- 
ing danger.  It  was  this  that  com- 
pelled us  to  annex  the  Transvaal. 
It  may  be  that,  for  the  safety  of  the 
white  race  in  South  Africa,  we  shall 
one  day  have  to  occupy  Lorenzo 
Marquez. 

Following  the  Portuguese,  who 
only  used  the  harbour  of  Table  Bay 
as  a  place  of  call  on  their  road  to 
their  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
came  the  Dutch ;  and  they,  rather 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
planted  a  colony  at  the  Cape. 
Whenever  and  wherever  the  Dutch 
have  colonised,  their  object  has  been 
to  make  the  colony  contribute  to- 
wards the  treasury  of  the  mother 
countr}'  in  one  shape  or  another. 
That  a  colony  should  require  funds 
from  home,  that  under  any  circum- 
stances it  should  entail  expense  up- 
on the  tax-payers  of  'Holland,  is  an 
idea  that  is  foreign  to  the  brains  of 
Dutch  statesmen.  And  so,  when 
the  Dutch  planted  their  tiny  band 
here,  their  object  was  to  utilise 
the  Cape  for  the  purpose  of  their 
trade  with  the  East,  and  to  debar 
other  nations  from  using  it.  Mr. 
Trollope  gives  a  graphic  and  amusing 
description  of  the  life  of  those  early 
Dutch  colonists.  He  tells  us  how 
the  governor  of  the  time  was  dis- 
missed for  giving  hospitality  to  a 
French  vessel,  and  not  allowing  the 
Frenchman  "to  float  on  his  own 
fins ;"  how  Volunteer  Van  Vogelaar 
was  sentenced  to  receive  a  hundred 
blows  from  the  butt  of  his  own 
nmsket  "  for  wishing  the  purser  at 
the  devil  for  serving  out  penguins 
instQjid  of  pork;"  how  that  sorry 
food  of  penguins  was  often  the 
only  escape  from  starvation  for 
the  jrarrison  ;  how  the  lions  seemed 
as  if  they  would  take  the  place 
bv  storm.  Yet  the  Dutch  colonv 
slowly  increased.  Troubles  there 
were  with  the  Hottentots,  who 
ownci'd  the  suiTounding  soil;  and, 
twenty  years  after  the  first  landing, 


a  deed  of  sale  of  land  to  the  Dntch 
was  duly  effected.  But  soon  there 
was  no  more  purchase ;  soon  the 
Dutch  colony,  strengthened  by 
French  Protestant  immigrants,  was 
strong  enough  to  take  land  witliout 
going  through  the  form  of  purchase ; 
and  it  did  so.  The  rule  of  tbe 
governors  at  the  seat  of  Government 
was  hard  and  stern.  The  good  of 
the  parent  country,  not  the  good  of 
the  colonists,  was  the  aim  of  legis- 
lation ;  and  the  easiest  means  of 
escaping  repression  and  taxation  was 
to  push  out  further  and  further  from 
the  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  law. 
And  so  one  family  after  another 
"  trekked,"  or  marched  inland  with 
cattle  and  waggon,  and  slaves,  and 
bought  or  took  land  from  the 
Hottentots,  and  cultivated  it;  and 
other  families  came  out  from  Hol- 
land, and  marched  inland  to  this 
new  country  where  land  was  to  be 
had  for  the  taking  ;  and  the  Dutch 
farmers  then  settled  down  into  that 
patriarchal  system  of  life  in  which, 
now  as  then,  they  dwell.  But  then 
they  had  their  slaves.  It  never 
entered  into  their  heads  to  question 
that  slaverv  was  an  institution 
directly  authorised  by  that  God 
whom  in  all  honest  simplicity  they 
worshipped.  They  never  doubt- 
ed that  one  man  was  bom  white, 
because  he  should  be  master — 
another  black,  because  he  should 
be  slave.  They  made  it  their 
law  of  life  that  the  farm  should 
produce  everything  required  for 
food  and  shelter,  and  they  knew  no 
other  wants.  Even  at  the  present 
day  they  are  the  same.  A  few 
years  ago,  an  English  officer  paid 
much  attention  to  the  handsome 
daujxhter  of  a  Dutch  farmer  at  the 
Cape.  Busy  tongues  carried  to  her 
parents'  ears  the  news  that  she  was 
spoken  about  more  openly  than  was 
consistent  with  that  reticence  which 
ought  to  shield  a  maiden's  name. 
They  asked  the  officer  if  he  would 
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marry   her.     He  pleaded   that    he 
was  too   poor  a  man   to  own  the 
luxury  of  a  wife.     "  What  matters 
it!"    they  said.     "You   will  leave 
the  army  and  live  with  us.     There 
is  food  in  plenty,  and  money  enough 
to  buy  clothes.     What  further  can 
you  want  f    The  story  shows,  better 
than  any  description  we  could  give, 
what  is  the  character  of  the  Dutch 
farmer.      He   lives  the   life  of  an 
animal,  using  his  mental  gifts  only 
to  enable  him  to  supply  his  animal 
wants.     There   are,  it   is  true,  dif- 
ferent types  of  Boers.     There  are, 
we  believe,  still  to  be  found  on  the 
furthest  northern    outskirts   of  the 
Transvaal,  some  who  are  clothed  in 
skins,  from  whom  all  education  has 
departed,  who  are  little  better  than 
the  beasts  of  the  field.     There  are 
others  who    have    reached  a   com- 
paratively  high   pitch   of    civilisa- 
tion, whose    daughters    waltz    and 
play  the  piano,  who  engage  tutors 
to  live  in  the  house  and  teach  their 
sons.     But    these   are   rare   excep- 
tions.    The     bulk    of    the    Dutch 
farmers  are  peaceable.  God-fearing 
men,   living    a   life  of    patriarchal 
simplicity,   not  over-nice    in   their 
habits,    but    strong    and    stalwart, 
leading  an  honest  existence,  types 
of  the  primitive  agriculturist.    They 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  prolific  race 
in   the  world;  and   so,  as  children 
multiplied   about  them,    and   land 
was  to  be  had  by  barter  or  by  the 
strong   hand,   they   spread   further 
and     further     inland,     and      took 
courage — some    of    those    furthest 
from    the    coast  —  to    resist    the 
demands  of    a  Government  which 
gave  them  nothing  in  return.     And 
there  was  a  rebellion  in  the  colony 
on  a  small  scale,  when,  in  the  fa- 
mous  year  '95,  the  English  came, 
and,   to    be   beforehand    with    the 
French,    who    had    then    occupied 
Holland,   took   the   Cape  of   Good 
Hope  from  the  Dutch,  and  assum- 
ed control  of  the  colony,  with  its 


22,000  white  men,  its  25,000 slaves, 
and  the  Hottentot  population,  what- 
ever that  might  number,  thrown 
into  the  bargwiin. 

It  is   easy  to  see  the  inevitable 
result   of    the   irruption    into    the 
Dutch  colony  amongst  these  Boers 
of  a  body  of  aggressive  Englishmen. 
A  large  British  garrison   spending 
much  money  was  welcome  enough  at 
first;  but  as  immigration  followed, 
the  Boers  began  to  seek  solitudes 
away  from  the  pushing  new-comers. 
British  philanthropic  ideas  as  to  the 
slaves  did  not  suit  the  Dutch  slave- 
owners,  and   there    grew   up    bad 
feeling  between  the  two  races.    The 
British  Colonial  Office  put  the  Hot- 
tentots on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Europeans;    the   Dutch    were  dis- 
gusted.   At  last  came  the  memorable 
year   when   slavery    was   abolished 
throughout  the   whole  British   do- 
minions, and  so-called  compensation 
was  given  to  the  slave-owners.     To 
this  day  the  Dutch  farmers  of  South 
Africa  believe  that  they  were  then 
plundered  in  the  name  of  law ;  and 
they   know  that   so   badly  was  the 
payment  of  the  compensation  man- 
aged, that  the  sum  which  reached 
the    hands   of   themselves  or  their 
fathers — for  forty  years  have  passed 
since   the  edict   took   effect  —  was 
ludicrously  out  of  proportion  to  the 
loss  actually  incurred.     Numbers  of 
them  refused  to  accept  the  money 
offered;  and  then  there  commenced 
on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  before 
that  trekking  northwards,  to  escape 
from  a  rule  that  was  considered  not 
only  unjust  but  foolish.     The  Boer 
liked  to  be  let  alone.     The  English- 
man   interfered   with    him;    there 
was   room  enough  for  both,  so  he 
would  escape  out  of  the  intruder's 
way.     The  Dutchmen  moved  away 
beyond  the  Orange  River;  and  more 
pushing,  trading,  adventurous  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotchmen  moved  into 
the  lands  vacated  by  them. 

As  the    Dutchmen    had   spread 
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eastwards  from  Cape  Town  they  had 
come  into  contact  with  a  different 
native  race  from  the  Hottentots. 
Some  kind  of  treaty  was  made  with 
the  chief  Gaika;  but  the  natives 
resisted  the  occupation  of  their  land 
by  the  white  men.  British  troops 
were  called  in;  in  1811  the  first 
Kafir  war  took  place,  from  which 
time  dates  the  feud  with  the  Gaikas, 
who  are  now,  as  we  write,  in  rebel- 
lion. A  few  years  later  war  was 
renewed:  whole  districts  were  de- 
populated with  awful  slaughter; 
and  four  thousand  immigrants  were 
brought  from  England  to  fill  the 
lands  lying  west  of  the  Keiskamma 
river,  from  which  the  natives  had 
been  driven.  These  immigrants 
landed  at  Port  Elizabeth ;  and  so 
it  arose  that  by  the  slaughter  and 
driving  eastward  of  the  natives,  by 
the  arrival  of  this  large  body  of 
English,  and  by  the  trekking  north- 
ward of  the  Dutch,  this  eastern 
province  of  the  Cape  Colony  be- 
came an  English  colony,  while  the 
western  province  remained  chiefly 
Dutch.  But  before  the  Dutch  had 
cleared  out  from  these  lands  border- 
ing on  the  Kafir  possessions,  a  third 
Kafir  war  had  taken  place.  It  was 
the  year  after  the  Act  of  Parliament 
had  been  passed  abolishing  slavery. 
Great  Britain  was  at  the  high-tide 
of  brotherhood  for  the  black  man ; 
Lord  Glenelg,  representing  the  Co- 
lonial Ofifice  at  home,  took  the  part 
of  the  Kafirs  as  against  Sir  l^cn- 
jamin  D'Urban,  the  Governor  of 
the  Cape.  The  Kafirs  were  pro- 
nounced to  have  had  ample  justi- 
fication for  their  conduct,  and  the 
land  taken  from  them  was  restored. 
From  that  time  dates  the  firmly- 
rooted  belief  in  the  mind  of  the 
colonists  that  the  interference  of 
the  Home  Government  in  native 
afijiiirs  only  leads  to  mischief:  and 
a  strong  belief  in  the  Dutch  mind 
that  where  dealings  with  the  na- 
tives are  concerned,  it  is  better  to 


escape  from  the  control  of  a  Gk>v- 
emment  which  is  utterly  wrong- 
headed  and  impracticable.  Neither 
does  the  native  understand  such 
conduct.  When  he  has  been  beat- 
en  in  fight,  and  his  lands  have  been 
taken,  he  cannot  understand  that 
the  cause  of  quarrel  should  be  re- 
opened and  his  lands  given  back  to 
him.  To  him  such  action  is  a  sign 
of  weakness.  He  learns,  too,  that 
the  governor  to  whom  he  has  looked 
as  supreme  chief  of  the  white  men, 
is  not  supreme.  Colonial  authority 
is  shaken  in  his  eyes ;  and  he  re- 
news war  on  the  first  opportunity. 
And  so  it  happened  that  scarcely 
ten  years  had  passed  when  the  war 
was  renewed,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  retake  the  land  80 
recently  restored  to  the  Kafin. 
Sir  Harrv  Smith  extended  British 
territory 'to  the  river  Kei,  which" 
remained  the  boundary  between  our- 
selves and  the  independent  tribes 
until  a  few  months  ago,  when,  in 
the  present  or  sixth  Kafir  war.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  has  annexed  territory 
lying  cast  of  that  river. 

In  tracing  back  these  movements 
through  the  earlier  history  of  South 
Africa,  our  object  has  been  to  show 
the  causes  which  have  tended  to 
separate  the  Dutch  from  the  Eng- 
lish geographically,  and  in  feeling ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  immediate  causes  of  each  of 
the  various  Kafir  w^ars.  Wherev^ 
white  men  come  into  contact  with 
coloured  races,  the  first  fmitful 
source  of  quarrel  is  the  land.  The 
black  man  is  there  in  posses- 
sion ;  the  land  is  his ;  upon  it  his 
fathers  have  hunted,  have  planted  * 
com,  have  built  their  dwellings. 
Little  by  little  the  white  man  closes 
in  upon  him,  and  causes  of  quarrel 
arise.  It  is  a  farce  to  talk  of  trea- 
ties made  with  the  Kafirs,  of  land 
bought  and  sold.  The  Kafir  is  a 
siivage,  and  wishes  to  remain  so. 
The  white  man  wants  the  land,  and 
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wants  labour.  When  cattle  are 
scarce,  when  the  young  Kafir  men 
want  the  means  to  purchase  wives, 
when  life  has  become  monotonous 
from  want  of  game  for  hunting, 
when  it  is  tiresome  to  have  been 
so  long  without  a  fight,  the  Kafii's 
plunder  the  white  men's  farms,  and 
massacre  accompanies  the  plunder- 
ing. Retaliation  follows.  If  the 
colonists  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
the  reprisals  are  desperately  bloody, 
and  no  mercy  is  shown.  Where 
the  Imperial  Government  steps  in, 
the  warfare  is  more  humane.  But 
in  either  case  the  natives  are  driven 
farther  back,  and  the  very  terms  of 
peace  breed  fresh  cause  for  quarrel. 
Fruitful,  too,  as  a  source  of  war,  is 
the  acceptance  by  the  white  men  of 
the  submission  of  tribes  which  have 
been  hitherto  subjects  of  more 
powerful  native  chiefs.  Such  sub- 
ject-tribes, coming  out  from  among 
their  native  conquerors,  and  settling 
on  the  borders  under  European  pro- 
tection, are  apt  to  be  insolent  to 
their  late  masters.  To  see  those 
who  were  but  now  his  slaves  living 
within  reach,  yet  safe  from  his 
touch,  is  more  than  the  proud  spirit 
of  the  warrior-chief  can  brook. 
They  boast  of  their  white  allies; 
they  call  the  independent  natives 
their  enemies.  The  policy  of  play- 
ing off  the  native  tribes  against  each 
other,  of  taking  advantage  of  their 
jealousies,  has  been  adopted  for  years 
past  in  South  Africa  with  some 
success ;  but  it  will  be  found  that 
these  subject-tribes  have  to  do  with 
nearly  every  quarrel.  It  must  be 
so ;  and  until  we  have  annexed  the 
whole  of  the  independent  territories, 
and  brought  all  the  tribes  under  the 
same  law  and  the  same  protector- 
ate, it  will  continue.  This  pre- 
sent Kafir  war  of  1877  began  by 
a  quarrel  between  the  independent 
Galekas  and  the  Fingos,  who  were 
once  their  slaves,  but  are  now  pros- 
perous and  protected  British  sub- 


jects :  a  spark  fired  the  train ;  San- 
dilli,  the  chief  of  the  Gaikas,  not 
forgetful  of  the  feud  with  the  white 
man  commenced  sixty-six  years  • 
before,  joined  Kreli  and  his  Gale- 
kas. It  may  be  that  the  war 
will  spread*  no  further,  that  the 
power  of  the  tribes  for  combina- 
tion is  feeble;  or,  it  may  be 
that  the  conflagration  will  spread 
wide.  But  in  any  case  the  end  is 
certain :  the  defeat,  after  long-pro- 
tracted operations,  of  the  Kafirs ; 
the  annexation  of  their  territory; 
the  subjection  of  the  conquered 
tribes  to  taxation.  Such  taxation 
is  the  first  step  towards  civilisation  ; 
for  it  compels  the  Kafirs  to  do  some 
work,  that  they  may  find  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  their  taxes. 

Now  let  us  return  to  those  Dutch- 
men whom  we  have  left  trekking 
northwards,  flying  from  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  injustice  and  the 
folly  of  the  English  rule.  In  1834 
the  great  exodus  commenced,  and 
for  the  four  following  years  it  con- 
tinued and  increased.  But  before 
we  proceed  to  trace  the  results  of 
their  emigration  from  the  Cape 
Colony,  let  us  once  more  speak  6f 
the  spirit  in  which  they  started  on 
their  journey  into  the  wilderness. 
It  is  told  by  Mr.  Froude  in  a  passage 
such  as  it  seldom  falls  to  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  read  in  an  official 
despatch.  Speaking  of  the  Dutch 
farmers,  Mr.  Froude  thus  writes : 

••They  have  long  memories.  They 
can  write  the  catalogue  of  the  wrongs 
they  have  suflTered  from  Great  Britain 
as  fluently  as  an  Irish  patriot,  and 
they  can  tell  their  story  with  a  passion 
which  is  not  less  deep  because  it  is 
more  constrained  and  subdued.  They 
have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  by  their 
fathers,  and  not  by  the  English,  that 
the  country  was  first  conquered  from 
tlie  savages  and  the  wild  beasts  ;  and 
the  cession  made  in  exchange  to  Hol- 
land at  the  peace  in  1815  was  no  com- 
pensation to  them  for  the  loss  of  their 
national  existence. 
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"  Though  they  do  not  regret  slavery, 
they  resent  the  terms  on  which  their 
property  was  taken  from  them — terms 
so  hard  and  so  ungenerous  that  many 
persons  disdained  to  accept  tliem,  and 
let  their  slaves  ^  free  without  receiv- 
ing any  indemnity  at  all.  They  had 
been  the  pioneers  of  the  advancing 
colony.  They  had  borne  the  shock 
of  the  first  collisions  with  the  natives. 
Every  family  can  tell  of  some  one  or 
other  of  its  members  massacred,  or  of 
jiraliant  achievements  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  (wives  and  children,  or 
their  properties  ;  and  as  a  reward  they 
point  to  a  despatch  of  Lord  Glenelj?, 
which  laid  on  them  the  blame  of 
every  drop  of  blood  that  had  been 
shed. 

"  Doubtless  they,  in  many  instances, 
had  been  to  blame  as  well  as  the  na- 
tives. But  the  exaprgerated  censure 
was  known  to  be  undeserved.  Their 
real  faults  are  forgotten,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  memorv  of  injustice. 
They  relate  with  special  pride  how, 
worn  out  with  calumny  and  indignity, 
five  thousand  of  their  noblest  and 
bravest  farmers  loaded  their  waggons 
with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  threw 
up  their  farms,  and  taking  with  them 
their  fiocks  and  herds,  ritles,  and  their 
family  Bibles,  travelled  away  forty 
years  ago  into  the  wilderness  beyond 
the  Orange  Kiver.'' 


With  such  feelings,  then,  in  the 
years  named,  these  men  went  forth 
on  their  pilgrimage.  They  crossed 
the  Orange  liiver,  and  some  of  them 
remained  in  the  nearest  pasture- 
lands,  where  water  was  to  be 
found,  and  lived  at  first  in  their 
waggons,  and  afterwards  settled 
down,  and  ploughed  and  sowed 
seed,  and  in  process  of  time  built 
houses,  and  multiplied  after  their 
fashion.  Others  marched  on  across 
the  river  Vaal,  and  found  their 
path  barred  by  a  warrior-chief,  who 
fonght  them  with  great  courage,  and 
finally  drove  them  with  heavy  suf- 
fering back  over  the  Vaal.  Then 
they  turned  aside,  and  crossing  with 
infinite  labour  the  s:reat  Drakens- 
berg  range,  descended  into  the 
plains   of  Natal.     A   few   English- 


men,  wandering   spirits,    were    al- 
ready there,  reaping  the  advantage 
of  the  soft  sub-tropical  climate  of 
the  coast,  and  settled  at  Port  Natal, 
which  the  Cape  Government    had 
christened  Durban.     From  the  Dnu 
kensberg  mountains   to  the  Berea 
hills    that     shelter    the    coast-line, 
the  vast  plains  were  almost  entirely 
void   of    human  life.     For  Chaka, 
the  king  of  the  Zulus,  had  "  eaten 
up,"  as  they  say,  the  tribes  inhabit- 
ing these  well-watered  plains ;  and 
at  this  day  the  traveller  in  Natal 
sees  everywhere  the  ruins  of  kraals 
destroyed  by  this  merciless  poten- 
tate.    Pieter  Retief,  the  leader  of 
the   Dutch,  found   in   this    vacant 
soil  the  longed-for  promised  land, 
and  sought  to  gain  from  Dingaan, 
the  Zulu  king,  who  had  murdered 
and  succeeded  his  brother  Chaka,  a 
title  to  the  land.     Dingaan  treach- 
erously murdered  Retief,  and  then 
endeavoured  to  destroy  the  whole 
Dutch   party  of  immigrants.     The 
outlying  parties  were  all  massacred ; 
but  bodies  of  the  Dutch  collected 
together,  and  constructed  intrench- 
raents   of    waggons,  behind  which 
they  successfully   resisted  in   some 
cases,  but  not   in  all.     Some  hun- 
dreds  were   killed, — men,    women, 
children ;    and    the    place   on   the 
Klip   river    where    they    fell    was 
christened   "  Wienen,"  or  weeping. 
Then   the  Dutch,   with  a  bravery 
that   seems   to  have  deserted  their 
children,  drove    back    the     Zulus, 
and,  as  fresh  instalments  of  immi- 
grants arrived,  cleared  the  country 
south  and  west  of  the  Tugela  and 
Buffalo  rivers.     They  established  a 
form  of  government  of  their  own, 
and  leaving  such  English  as  there 
were  on  the  coast,  they  and  their 
cattle  settled  upon  the  pasture-lands 
above  the  Berea.  They  had  won  the 
land  at  terrible  cost ;  they  comme- 
morated the  martyrdom  of   Pieter 
Retief,  by  joining  his  name  to  that 
of  their  next  leader,  Gerritt  Marlti, 
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in  the  title  which  they  gave  to  their 
chief  township,  Pietermaritzburg. 

But  they  were  not  to  have  many 
years  of  that  peace  and  solitude 
which  they  desired.  They  did  not 
sufficiently  keep  their  own  counsel, 
aod  they  asked  the  Bntish  author- 
ities to  recognise  thera  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  Tidings  of  their 
fighting  with  the  natives,  and  of 
their  somewhat  ruthless  reprisals, 
had  reached  Cape  Town  and  London ; 
the  "aborigines  protection"  senti- 
ment was  aroused;  and  in  1841, 
less  than  four  years  after  the  bloody 
slaughter  of  Wienen,  Natal  was 
proclaimed  British  territory. 

We  can  picture  the  feelings  of 
these  Dutchmen,  who  had  traversed 
all  those  weary  miles,  fighting  every 
inch  of  their  way  to  Natal ;  who 
had  l>onght  the  land  at  such  a  price 
of  ronrdered  wives  and  children; 
who  had  suffered  so  much  in  their 
desire  to  escape  from  British  rule, 
— when  they  found  that  all  their 
efforts  were  in  vain,  and  that  the 
Government  they  hated  was  to  be 
set  np  over  them.  So  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  they  resisted 
the  small  detachment  of  troops 
that  was  sent  to  Durban,  success- 
fully resisted  it  at  first,  took  part  of 
the  troops  prisoners,  and  nearly  re- 
duced the  remainder  to  starvation. 
Even  when  a  larger  force  came,  and 
resistance  was  hopeless,  they  still 
resisted;  and  their  last  efforts  did 
not  cease  till  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  landing  of  the  first  British 
soldiers.  Some  of  them  remained, 
settled  down,  and  accepted  British 
authority.  Away  from  the  coast, 
on  the  uplands  of  Natal,  there  arc 
still  many  Dutch  farmers;  some 
even  who  remember  the  dreadful 
day  of  Wienen.  But  a  new  im- 
petus was  given  to  them,  driving 
them  once  more  away  froni  what 
they  deemed  British  misgovernment. 
Within  three  or  four  years  of  their 
accepting  British   rule,   thousands. 


it  is  said  as  many  as  80,000  natives, 
had  flocked  into  Natal.  The  cru- 
elties of  Dingaan,  and  the  desire 
of  vacant  lands,  drove  or  tempted 
back  into  Natal  many  whole  tribes 
who  had  fled  from  the  Dutch,  or 
been  forced  across  the  Tugcla,  but 
who  knew,  from  what  they  had 
heard  of  the  English,  that  they 
would  be  safe '  under  our  rule. 
Large  tracts  of  land  were  made 
over  to  these  tribes,  and  called 
**  native  locations;"  the  Dutch 
were  forbidden  to  disturb  them  : 
and  thus  the  Boers  found  them- 
selves surrounded  by  natives,  and 
under  a  Government  which,  to  their 
eyes,  unjifetly  and  wickedly  favour- 
ed the  savages  at  their  expense.  A 
deputation  was  sent  to  complain 
to  the  Governor  at  the  Cape.  He 
would  not  see  its  leader,  Andreas 
Pretorius;  and  in  disgust  and 
anger,  the  great  bulk  of  the.  Boers 
trekked  back  across  the  Drakens- 
berg,  and  occupied  the  less  fertile 
lands  lying  between  the  Orange 
River  and  the  Vaal,  shaking  off 
British  sovereignty  as  they  recrossed 
the  great  mountain-range.  This  was 
in  1848,  and  since  that  Natal  has 
been  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  British  colony. 

It  is  a  colony  unlike  any  other 
in  the  empire.  We  have  seen  the 
natives  flocking  into  it  from  across 
the  Buffalo  and  the  Tugcla,  as  soon 
as  British  authority  was  established. 
That  immigration  has  continued 
and  increased  under  Dingaan's  suc- 
cessor, and  a  large  portion  of  the 
colony  has  been  set  apart  as  native 
locations.  The  natives — Zulus  of 
different  tribes  —  have  multiplied 
rapidly,  being  free  from  those  peri- 
odical massacres  which  take  place 
under  their  own  kings.  At  the 
same  time,  such  up-country  lands 
as  are  left  in  the  hands  of  white 
men,  are  held  in  great  farms, 
seldom  less  than  three  thousand 
acres,   often   more  than   six  thou. 
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sand.  The  inducemeDt  bold  out 
to  Enropean  immigrants  dnring 
the  earlier  years  of  the  colony  was 
the  grant,  at  nominal  rates,  of  such 
tracts  of  land,  till  at  last  the  land 
was  nearly  all  given  away.  In  a 
report  on  the  Immigration  Question 
made  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in 
1875,  Major  Butler  says:  "In  a 
country  as  large* as  Scotland,  and 
with  a  total  white  population  of  a 
third-rate  English  town,  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  land  to  give  away ; 
some  8000  individuals  were  in  pos- 
session of  eight  million  acres  of 
Natal.'*  Thus  immigration  has  long 
since  come  to  an  end.  Land  is  not 
to  be  had  for  cultivation  by  the 
new-comer;  and  the  colony  offers 
small  inducement  to  the  journey- 
man labourer;  for  Kafir  labour, 
though  irregular  and  uncertain,  is 
to  be  had  at  prices  with  which  no 
white  man  can  possibly  compete. 
Bad  times  caused  a  forced  sale  of 
land ;  and  nearly  a  million  of  acres 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  single 
company.  And  so  we  see  a  rich 
country  parcelled  out  into  these 
huge  farms,  little  better  than  great 
wastes ;  a  scattered,  scanty  popu- 
lation, with  here  and  there  a  small 
township ;  and  in  the  midst,  great 
native  locations,  thickly  peopled  by 
Kafirs,  who  give  an  uncertain  sup- 
ply of  labour,  earning  only  enough 
money  to  pay  their  hut-tax,  and 
who  often  plunder  the  cattle  of  the 
neighbouring  farmer.  Only  on  the 
sea-coast,  under  the  Berea  hills, 
are  there  seen  any  more  populous 
settlements ;  and  there  we  have  the 
strange  anomaly  of  coolie  labour  in- 
troduced at  great  cost  from  India, 
to  cultivate  the  coffee  and  the  sugar 
in  plantations  at  which  the  Kafir  is 
too  idle  to  work.  And  so  the  white 
population  of  Natal  is  little  more 
than  20,000,  and  is  stagnant ;  while 
the  Kafirs  have  multiplied  to  more 
than  300,000,  and  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing   in    numbers.     Who    can 


wonder  that  a  sense  of  insecarity 
exists,  and  that  a  land  held  nnder 
such  conditions  is  not  attractive  to 
the  intending  emigrant? 

In  1849,  the  Native  Hut  tax  was 
imposed.  For  many  years  afterwards 
it  was  asserted  before  each  collection 
that  the  natives  would  not  pay,  that 
they  had  combined  to  resist  pay- 
ment In  1850,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
a  force  of  Kafirs  was  sent  to  act  on 
the  rear  of  some  hostile  natives  on 
the  borders  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
When  the  tribes  were  called  'upon 
to  contribute  men,  a  serious'  panic 
arose  among  the  white  inhabitants. 
Ten  years  later  a  report  was  spV^ad, 
and  seemed  well  founded,  that  the 
Zulu  king  had  started  with  a  large 
force  to  seize  his  brother,  who  waa  a 
fugitive,  and  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  Bishop  of  Natal.  Panic  arose, 
and  the  Bishop,  the  famous  Dr. 
Colenso,  walked  into  Pietermaritz- 
burg  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
bringing  all  his  family^  Four  vears 
later  the  colony  was  seriously  alarm- 
ed by  a  raid  made  by  the  Basatos 
on  some  farmers  and  natives  nnder 
the  Drakensberg.  Ten  years  later, 
again,  the  disaffection  of  a  native 
tribe — under  the  witch,  or  rain- 
doctor,  Langalibalelc  —  caused  an 
armed  force  to  be  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  decree  of  the 
Gk)vernment ;  and  grave  anxiety  pre- 
vailed. And  now,  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  the  rumour  has  gained 
credence  that  the  Zulu  king 
has  made  all  his  dispositions  to 
cross  the  Tugela,  and  to  invade 
Natal;  and  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  natives,  and 
therefore  most  calm,  are  in  a  state 
of  real  alarm.  Every  such  panic 
involves  suspension  of  labour,  and 
often  abandonment  and  loss  of  pro- 
perty. Yet  such  panics  are  inher- 
ent to  the  present  condition  of  the 
colony ;  they  will  return  as  they 
have  done  from  time  to  time ;  and 
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they- are  doabtless  the  effect  of  the 
real  and  not  imaginary  weakness  of 
a  scanty  white  population  located  in 
the  midst  of  savage  tribes,  and  hav- 
ing for  neighbours  the  vast  Zulu 
race,  governed  by  a  savage,  who 
may  at  any  moment  be  entirely 
unable  to  restrain  the  forty  thou- 
sand armed  and  oi^anised  warriors 
whom  he  has  trained,  and  over  whom 
the  lust  of  fighting  may  gain  the 
ascendaocy.  The  skill  and  states- 
manlike qualities  of  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Shepstone,  his  profound 
Knowledge  of  the  Kafir  character, 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Uie  native  language,  his  mastery 
of  the  phrases  and  forms  of  words 
which  most  appeal  to  the  Zulu 
mind,  and  his  remarkable  eloquence, 
have  given  him  an  ascendancy  over 
the  whole  Zulu  race,  which  has  thus 
far  kept  order  and  prevented  inva- 
sion. But  his  influence  is  chiefly 
personal ;  and  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that^  when  he  is  gone,  and  he 
is  now  almost  an  old  man,  there  is 
no  one  left  to  stop  the  deluge.  It 
is  here,  in  Zuluiand  and  Natal,  not 
in  Kaffraria  and  the  Cape  Colony, 
that  the  true  danger  lies.  It  is  here 
that  the  native  question  in  South 
Africa  must  be  worked  out.  We 
will  return  to  this«  Let  us  once 
more  go  back  to  the  Dutchmen, 
whose  wandering  fortunes  we  have 
traced,  till  they  shook  off,  for  the 
second  time,  as  they  fondly  hoped, 
British  rule,  by  trekking  north- 
wards from  NataL 

When  Pretorius  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  this  body  of  men 
who  had  recrossed  the  Drakensberg, 
he  found  a  number  of  other  Dutch- 
men already  settled  between  the 
Orange  and  Yaal  rivers.  These 
were  the  earliest  pilgrims  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  some  who  had 
rested  by  the  way  from  among  that 
later  band  which  had  passed  on  to 
NataL  Up  to  this  time  the  British 
Government    had    hesitated    what 


policy  to  follow  with  regard  to  this 
trans-Orange  country,  had  adopted 
it  as  British  territory,  had  repudiated 
the  adoption,  and  had  then  compro- 
mised by  placing  a  British  Resident 
at  the  small  settlement  of  Bloem- 
fontein,  his  chief  duty  being  to 
protect  the  natives,  but  not  to 
govern.  Pretorius,  angered  at  his 
reception  at  Capetown,  ordered  the 
Resident  out  of  the  country,  and, 
having  raised  a  levy  of  the  Boers, 
prepared  to  encounter  the  British 
troops.  Sir  Harry  Smith  marched 
with  a  few  hundred  troops,  and 
some  natives  who  were  hostile  to 
the  Dutch;  and  though  the  Dutch 
were  more  numerous  than  the  Eng^ 
lish,  and  killed  more  than  they  lost, 
they  lost  the  battle  of  Boem  Plaats. 
Pretorius,  with  his  following,  trek- 
ked away  north  across  the  Vaal  riv- 
er; the  Resident  was  reinstated  as 
governor,  and  the  Orange  River  ter- 
ritory was  declared  a  separate  colony. 
The  natives  were  to  be  specially  pro- 
tected ;  but  the  Basutos,  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe,  involved  the  little 
State  in  perpetual  quarrels,  and 
troops  had  to  be  sent  from  the  Cape 
for  its  protection. 

Meanwhile  a  kind  of  republic  had 
been  formed  north  of  the  V  aal,  under 
the  leadership  of  Pretorius,  upon 
whose  head  a  reward  of  £2000  had 
been  placed.  It  was  at  one  time 
contemplated  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  assume  the  control  of  this 
country  as  well  as  that  south  of  the 
Vaal ;  but  the  experience  of  govern- 
ing the  latter  was  against  further  an- 
nexation, which  might  bo  boundless, 
if  these  Dutchmen  should  continue 
to  trek  away  from  each  successive 
advance  of  British  authority;  and 
it  was  decided  to  grant  indepen- 
dence to  this  band  of  fugitives,  who 
apparently  could  never  be  made  in- 
to willing  subjects.  And  so,  by  the 
Sand  River  Convention  in  1852,  the 
Transvaal  Republic  was  made  into  an 
independent  State — H.  M.  Commis- 
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sioDers  disclaim iog  all  alliance  with 
any  natives  north  of  the  river  Vaal. 
Its  southern  boundary  was  the  Vaal 
river;  its  northern  boundary  has 
never  been  defined.  It  may  extend 
to  the  desert;  under  British  rule 
it  most  assuredly  will  reach  the  lim- 
its of  habitable  ground.  But  the 
mother  country  was  impatient  of  the 
trouble  caused  by  the  sovereignty 
she  had  so  recently  assumed  beyond 
the  Orange  River,  and  determined 
to  shake  off  that  also.  The  Crimean 
war  was  giving  work  to  every  soldier 
we  possessed;  there  were  none  to 
spare  for  conflicts  with  remote  Afri- 
can tribes.  As  Mr.  Fronde  puts  it 
".Weary  of  the  expense  which  an 
advance  into  the  interior  of  Africa 
was  entailing  upon  her,  and  not 
unwilling  to  place  between  the 
British  colony  and  the  native  tribes 
a  barrier  of  Europeans,  upon  whom, 
and  not  upon  herself,  might  fall  the 
responsibility  of  those  measures  of 
repression  which  might  be  neces- 
sary, but  which  she  preferred  to 
leave  to  others,  Great  Britain  deter- 
mined to  make  the  Orange  River 
the  northern  boundary  of  her 
African  possessions,  and  to  leave 
the  Dutch  sheep-farmers,  and  the 
.few  English  who  had  followed  and 
joined  them  across  that  river,  to 
constitute  themselves  into  indepen- 
dent States.  In  taking  this  stop  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Great  Brit- 
ain was  only  consulting  her  own 
interests.  The  farmers  bad  not 
asked  for  their  independence.  They 

Erotested  against  being  deserted.'' 
»ut  their  remonstrances  were  not 
effectual;  and  in  the  year  1854,  at 
the  Orange  River  Convention,  the 
government  of  the  Orange  River 
territory  was  transferred  to  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Dutch 
farmers.  Wise  in  their  generation, 
they  insisted  on  a  clause  that  "  all 
treaties  existing  with  the  natives 
should  be  cancelled,  and  that  the 
British  Grovemment  should  not  in- 


terfere between  the  natives  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  country ;"  and  the 
guarantee  was  given.  And  so  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the'  Trans* 
vaal  Republic  were  launched  forth, 
"  to  float,^'  as  the  Dutch  had  wished 
the  French  merchantman  to  do,  "  on 
their  own  fins." 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
these  acts  were  contrary  to  the 
general  policy  of  this  country — con- 
trary to  that  humane  concern  for 
the  native  races  which  had  dictated 
our  previous  pursuit  of  the  Dutch. 
But  for  the  stress  and  strain  of  the 
Crimean  war,  we  can  scarcely 
believe  any  British  Government 
would  have  let  loose  these  Dutch 
colonists  to  work  their  will  upon 
the  natives.  What  their  view  of 
the  native  question  was  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  passage  which  Mr. 
Trollope  paraphrases  from  Mr. 
ThcaPs  <  Compendium  of  Sonth 
African  History.*  To  them  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  type  of  their 
own  wanderings;  to  them  the 
native  tribes  were  the  Hittites  and 
the  Amorites,  the  Canaanites  and 
the  Perizzites,  whom  the  Lord  bad 
commanded  them  to  destroy.  To 
them  the  order,  '^  when  thou  comest 
nigh  unto  a  city  fight  against  it,** 
was  a  literal  command.  ''They 
had,''  says  Mr.  Trollope,  ''been 
brought  up  for  ages  in  the  strictest 
belief  in  the  letter  of  Scripture. 
The  very  pictures  in  their  Bibles 
were  to  them  true  pictures,  because 
they  were  there."  And  there  is 
little  doubt  that  in  their  earlier  days 
the  struggle  between  the  Republic 
and  the  natives  was  fierce  and 
bloody.  If  slavery  did  not  exist, 
a  system  of  apprenticeship  came 
very  near  to  it.  The  children  of 
the  foes  slain  in  battle  were  appren- 
ticed to  the  farmers.  The  natives, 
save  such  as  remained  in  bondage, 
were  little  by  little  almost  entirely 
driven  out  from  the  Orange  Free 
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State,  and  thrust  further  aud  further 
from  the  centres  of  population  in 
the  Transvaal.  The  inevitable  tend- 
ency of  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  in 
South  Africa  has  been  to  make  the 
natives  hate  them  and  fear  them. 
"  Do  not  take  me  into  the  Free 
State,'^  said  a  native  servant  to  a 
friend  of  ours,  who  purposed  cross- 
ing over  the  Drakensberg  from 
Natal.  "Why  not?"  ''Because 
the  Dutch  will  never  let  me  come 
away  again." 

But  we  must  separate  the  fortunes 
of  the  two  Republics ;  and  we  will 
deal  first  with  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Under  its  new  government,  in  one 
sense,  it  throve  and  prospered.  It 
increased  by  immigration  from  the 
western  province  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
scarcely  less  than  by  the  natural 
increase  of  its  own  prolific  people. 
It  was  left  very  much  to  itself,  and 
for  years  it  went  through  great 
struffgles.  It  had  a  quarrel  with 
Mo^esh,  chief  of  the  Basutos,  about 
a  protected  tribe  over  whom  he 
claimed  sovereignty.  It  spent  all 
its  money,  and  issued  paper  notes 
of  infinitesimal  value.  But  it  fought 
on,  and  at  last  the  Basutos  were 
ahnost  crashed.  Now  Basutolaod 
lies  on  the  borders  of  the  Free  State, 
and  contains  some  of  the  richest 
soil  in  South  Africa ;  and  its  annexa- 
tion was  hoped  for  as  the  reward  of 
so  much  toil  and  fighting.  But  the 
Basutos  petitioned  the  British  Crown 
to  annex  them ;  and  the  Colonial 
OfiSce,  already  perhaps  repenting  its 
former  conduct,  accepted  their  alle- 
giance, and  snatched  away  the  prize 
just  as  the  hand  of  the  Free  State 
was  closing  on  it.  The  Free  State 
protested ;  but  in  the  end  submitted 
to  the  boundary  traced  by  British 
authorities.  The  dispute,  it  may 
well  be  understood,  tended  unfor- 
tunately to  revive  the  old  Dutch 
bad  feeling  towards  England ;  scarce- 
ly lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
boundary  did  give  to  the  Free  State 


some  portion  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory. This  was  in  1868 ;  and  the 
irritation  had  scarcely  begun  to  cool 
down,  when  a  new  source  of  bitter- 
ness arose. 

In  1869,  a  diamond  was  found 
upon  the  land  of  a  Dutch  farmer, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vaal.  The 
farmer,  it  is  said,  being  a  Dutch 
Boer,  resented  its  being  found,  and 
hoped  that  no  more  might  be  dis- 
covered, as  they  would  "  bring 
people,"  and  he  would  have  to 
"  move  on."  But  the  authorities  of 
the  Free  State,  when  more  were 
found,  were  glad  enough ;  for  the 
farm  was,  they  thought,  on  their 
territory,  and  theirs  by  a  threefold 
right, — by  geographical  position,  as 
within  the  territory  declared  free 
by  Great  Britain  in  1864  ;  by  sub- 
sequent purchase  of  all  rights  over 
this  territory  from  the  chief  Adam 
Kok,  who  bad  claimed  a  title  to  it ; 
and  by  actual  possession  and  collec- 
tion of  taxes.  But  when  more 
diamonds  had  been  found.  Great 
Britain  purchased  the  land  from 
another  chief  called  Waterboer, 
who  also  claimed  it;  declared  his 
title  the  only  true  one ;  and  took 
the  government  of  the  territory,  on 
which  already  diamond-mines  were 
being  worked,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Free  State.  We  are  afraid  that 
if  no  diamonds  had  been  found 
there,  it  would  have  remained  the 
undisputed  property  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  to  this  day.  But  we 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Trollope  that 
had  it  done  so,  by  this  time  the 
Orange  Free  State  would  have  been 
annexed  again  to  Great  Britain. 
Diggers  fiocked  to  the  spot — the 
white  population  grew  rapidly  to 
15,000 ;  and  as  Mr.  Trollope  says, 
"  To  imagine  that  Kimberley,  with 
all  its  wealth,  would  have  allowed 
itself  to  be  raled  by  a  Dutch  Volks- 
raad  at  the  little  town  of  Bloem- 
fontein,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
tail  can  permanently  wag  the  dog, 
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instead    of  the   dog    wagging  the 
tail." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  anger 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Free  State 
at  this  act,  as  they  honestly  believ- 
ed it,  of  spoliation.  It  could  not  be 
said  that  they  had  failed  to  govern 
their  territory  well,  or  even  that 
they  had  been  unable  to  keep  order 
at  the  diamond-fields.  When  they 
indignantly  protested,  various  rea- 
sons were  assigned  for  the  annex- 
ation :  and  we  concur  with  Mr. 
Froudc,  that  "if  the  pretext  of 
necessity  had  been  boldly  avowed, 
it  would  have  been  to  some  extent 
recognised  in  the  Free  State,  and 
would  at  all  events  have  created  far 
less  irritation  than  the  pleas  of  jus- 
tification which  were  put  forward." 
To  accuse  the  .Orange  Free  State  of 
having  broken  the  Convention  of 
1854  by  slave-dealing — to  set  up 
Waterboer's  title,  and  then  to  shift 
the  position  of  the  places  marking 
the  boundary  clffiraed  by  Waterboer, 
because  the  true  boundary  did  not  in- 
clude the  richest  portion  of  the  dia- 
mond-fields— were  sorry  acts  for  a 
nation  like  Great  Britain  in  dealing 
with  a  small  and  friendly  State  upon 
which  we  had  thrust  independence 
against  its  will.  The  immediate  re- 
sults, too,  were  alarming  to  the  Free 
State.  It  was  found  that  no  form 
of  payment  was  so  attractive  to  the 
natives,  who  were  needed  for  la- 
bour, as  the  gifts  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  ;  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  guns  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Kafirs,  and  were  conveyed  by 
them  into  ihe  adjacent  territories. 
The  President  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  had  demanded  the  independ- 
ent arbitration  of  a  foreign  power, 
— first,  as  to  the  title  to  the  land ; 
secondly,  as  to  the  boundary.  The 
arbitration  hung  fire.  Meanwhile, 
the  Cape  Colony  had  refused,  by 
its  Parliament,  to  be  responsible  for 
the  new  territory ;  and  luider  the 
name  of  Griqualand  West,  it  was 


being  administered  as  a  separate 
Crown  colony,  under  a  Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor.  The  diamond-mines  enriched 
the  Cape  Colony  by  the  demand 
they  created  for  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  which  had  to  be  transported 
through  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
money  paid  for  transports  and  for 
customs-duties  went  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  Cape  colonists.  The 
only  source  of  revenue  in  Griqua- 
land itself  was  a  tax  upon  diggings. 
The  Orange  Free  State  benefited 
largely  by  the  markets  created  close 
at  hand  for  its  produce,  and  has 
long  since  paid  oft'  its  paper  money, 
and  established  on  equilibrium  be- 
tween revenue  and  expenditure. 

We  may  now  revert  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, made  into  an  independent 
State  in  1852.  The  following  year 
Andreas  Pretorius  died.  His  son 
succeeded  him.  Conflicts  with 
the  natives  were  incessant,  chief 
among  which  was  a  dispute  with 
the  Zulus  as  to  the  eastern  bound- 
ary. Pretorius  the  younger  was 
elected  President  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  in  1859,  and  strove  hard 
to  amalgamate  the  two  Dutch  re- 
publics. The  Free  State  Volksraad 
would  have  none  of  it ;  he  resigned, 
and  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
Transvaal.  He  now  claimed  a  tract 
of  land  abutting  upon  Griqualand 
West,  went  to  arbitration  with  us 
about  it,  and  the  award,  made  by 
an  English  official,  was  ajG^inst 
him.  The  Volksraad  of  the  Trans- 
vaal refused  to  accept  the  award, 
and  Pretorius  resigned.  In  his 
place  was  elected  Mr.  Burgers,  an 
ex-clergyman  of  the  Dutch  Reform- 
ed Church ;  and  a  very  complete 
(piarrcl  was  established  between  the 
Transvaal  and  the  High  Commis- 
sioner at  the  Cape  on  the  award 
question,  and  as  to  the  impris- 
onment of  a  British  subject  in 
the  South  African  Republic,  as 
the  Transvaal  was  pleased  to  style 
itself. 
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In  the  year  1872,  Mr.  Gladstone 
beiug  ill  ofSce  as  Piirae  Minister, 
and  Lord  Kimberley  being  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
responsible  government  was  urged 
upon  the  Cape  Colony  by  the  Colo- 
nial Office  at  home.  It  is  scarcely 
an  open  question  whether  the  col- 
ony was  ripe  for  such  a  change,  or 
whether,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
existing  with  the  Dutch  republics, 
and  the  large  native  population  al- 
ways demanding  imperial  care,  the 
moment  was  a  fit  one.  The  colony 
itself  had  serions  doubts  about  it. 
The  Acceptance  of  a  constitutional 
government  such  as  ours  was  only 
carried  by  a  narrow  majority  in  the 
Honse  of  Assembly,  and  by  one  vote 
in  the  Legislative  Council.  That 
one  vote  would  not  have  been  given 
but  for  the  theory  that  office-hold- 
ers in  the  Legislative  Council  were 
bonnd  to  vote  with  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment or  resign.  The  result  of 
the  measure  has  not  been  altogether 
'  satisfactory.  Constitutional  govern- 
ment has  received  a  somewhat  rude 
shock  in  the  last  few  weeks  by  the 
dismissal  of  his  Ministers  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  though  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  they  had  not  a  ma- 
jority in  Parliament.  But  imperial 
questions  were  at  stake ;  and  from 
snch  questions  it  will  never  be  pos- 
sible to  dissever  the  Cape  Colony. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1 874,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  committed  politi- 
cal suicide,  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  hav- 
inff  assumed  the  reins  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  had  time  to  look  round,  this 
was  the  state  of  affairs  throughout 
South  Africa.  The  Cape  Colony, 
enjoying  responsible  government, 
was  separated  into  two  very  oppo- 
site camps,  with  interests  different 
in  their  nature — the  western  or 
Dutch  agricultural  province,  and 
the  eastern  or  English  trading  pro- 
vince. Materially  the  colony  was 
thriving  and  prosperous.  The  na- 
tives on   the   borders   were   quiet. 
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Its  revenues  were  swelled   by   the 
customs-duties  collected   on    oroods 
for  the  diamond-fields  and  Orange 
Free   State,  which    derived  no  ad- 
vantage in  return.     The  Cape  Col- 
ony was  on  good  terras  with  the  bor- 
dering republic ;  for  it  had,  through 
its    Parliament,    refused     to    take 
over  the  diamond-fields  unless  the 
Orange  Free   State   were   satisfied. 
The  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
however,  in    his  capacity  of  High 
Commissioner  from   the  Crown  to 
all  the  tribes  and  States  in  Sonth 
Africa,  was  openly  at  variance  with 
both  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  Repulflic.     As  Mr.  Fronde 
shortly  puts  it,  "  The   relations  of 
the  British  Government  with  both 
these  two  States  were  in  a  situation 
which  might  at  any  moment  take 
the   form  of  open  hostility."     The 
question  of  how  to  deal  with  Gri- 
qualand  West  was  causing  consider- 
able anxiety  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment.     In  that  turbulent  communi- 
ty of  diggers  things  were  not  going 
smoothly.     The  Orange  Free  State 
was  hotly  excited  against  England. 
In  the  Transvaal  the  dispute  with 
the  Zulus  about  the  boundary  had 
reached  a  point  when  Mr.  Burgers 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  steps 
towards  war.     In  Natal  there  had 
been  a   serious  act  of  resistance  to 
authority   on  the  part  of  a  native 
chief ;    troops  and   volunteers   had 
been  called  out ;  the  rebellion  had 
been  put  down  ^  with  a  high  hand. 
The   Bishop  of  Natal,  representing 
the  native  interest,  had  come  home 
to  England,  had  taken  up  the  cause 
of  the  rebel  tribes,  and  bad  aroused 
the   sympathies  of    that   powerful 
party  in   England  with  whom  every 
Colonial  Minister  or  Governor  must 
reckon — ^the  Exeter  Hall  party,  as  it 
may   be  called — by  pouring  out  a 
tale  of  native  woes  and  cruel  oppres- 
sion by  the   colonists.     The  Cape 
Government,    at    the     instance    of 
Natal,  had  agreed  to  take  the  rebel 
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chief    Langalibalele,    whom    Natal 
was  anxious  to  banish,  and  whose 
tribe   had  been  broken  up,  and  to 
locate  him  on  Kobben  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  Table  ]3ay.     A  wholesome 
example,    if     a     somewhat     high- 
handed  one,  had  been   set  to  the 
dangerous  Zulus.    But  humanitarian 
motives    prevailed  with  Lord  Car- 
narvon.    As   a   concession   to    the 
Exeter  Hall  party,  the  Cape  Gov- 
ernment was  requested  to   remove 
the   rebel  chief  to  a  more  pleasant 
location    on    the    mainland ;     and 
Natal,     a     colony     more     directly 
under      imperial      authority,     was 
ordered    to     makd    some     restitu- 
tion   to    the    natives.     The    Cape 
Colony,  through    its  Ministers,  ob- 
jected  to   remove  Langalibalele  to 
the  mainland.     Lord  Carnarvon  re- 
monstrated ;  and   Mr.   Molteno,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  colony,  un- 
dertook the  invidious  task  of  induc- 
ing the   Parliament  to   give   way. 
But  the  feeling  of  the  colonial  Min- 
isters towards   the  Home  Govern- 
ment was   not  improved;    and    in 
Natal,   where   religious  party    ani- 
mosities run  high,  where  Dr.  Colenso 
had  already  only  a  very  small  min- 
ority of  followers,  where  the  fear  of 
massacre   by   rebellious    natives   is 
ever  present,  the  espousal   of   the 
Bishop's  views,  as  against  the  wish 
of  the  main  body  of  the  colonists, 
caused    great    dissatisfaction.     The 
then   Governor   of    Natal    was    re- 
called,  and    Sir   Garnet   Wolscley 
was   sent    out   in  his    place.     His 
arrival     restored     confidence.      He 
even  induced  the  colonists  to  give 
greater  powers  than  their  previous 
constitution  admitted,  to  the  Crown. 
And  at  the  Cape  matters  were  quiet- 
ing down,  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1875,  Lord   Carnarvon's   despatch, 
recommending  a  conference  of  dele- 
gates on  South  African  affairs,  and 
cordially  supporting  the  idea  of  con- 
federation, arrived   at  Cape   Town, 
and  by  the  next  steamer  arrived  Mr. 


Fronde,  nominated  by  Lord  Car- 
narvon to  represent  imperial  inter- 
ests. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  as 
through  the  preceding  sketch  of  the 
relations  of  the  Home  Gbvemment 
with  the  various  States  and  colonies, 
will  probably  be  astonished  at  the 
boldness  of  the  idea  now  presented. 
To  recommend  confederation  under 
the   Imperial    Government   (for  it 
cannot  be   supposed  that  a  British 
Minister   contemplated  any   other) 
to   the   Dutch  republics,  to  recom- 
mend union  to  these  opposing  ele- 
ments,  seems  at    the  nrst  glance 
almost  comical  in  its  absurdity.     At 
this  very  time  the  President  of  the 
Transvaal  was  in  Europe  trying  to 
negotiate  for  the  construction  of  a 
railwav  from  the  gold-fields  to  De- 
lagoa  l^ay,  that  his  State  might  be 
altogether  independent  of    British 
territory,  and  no  longer  pay  customs- 
duties  to  the  Cape  Colony  or  NataL 
The  Free  State  was  in  what  condition 
of  feeling  we  have  seen.  Mr.  Molteno* 
openly  expressed  his   opinion  that 
the   Capo  Colony   never  could  be 
subject  to  another  Kafir  war ;  and 
to   ask  it  to    confederate   with    a 
colony   in  such  a   dangerous  condi- 
tion as  Natal,  was  to  encounter  his 
immediate  opposition.     To  the  Cape 
Colony,    too,  confederation   meant 
abandonment  of  a  share  of  its  cos- 
toms-dutics  to  the  inland  States;  to 
Natal    it  had  the   same   meaning. 
The   proposal    either  argued    that 
Downing  Street   was  in  a  state  of 
self-complacent  ignorance  as  to  the 
true  state  of  feeling  in  South  Africa, 
or  it  was  part  of  a  scheme  lying 
too   deep  for  ordinary  comprehen- 
sion.     Lord    Carnarvon,  too,    was 
unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  re- 
presentative for  imperial  interests. 
Mr.  Froude   had,    in   the  previous 
year,    visited    South   Africa    nom- 
inally   as    a   traveller,  but   it   was 
shrewdly   suspected    that    he    was 
an  agent  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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seDt  to  spy  out  the  land.  He 
had  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
give  offence  by  some  remarks,  just 
enough  in  themselves,  to  the  in- 
tensely keen  sensibilities  of  the  col- 
onists It  would  have  been  wiser 
to  await  the  replies  to  the  despatch 
before  sending  him  out  again.  As 
it  was,  he  arrived  at  the  Cape  a 
week  after  the  despatch ;  found  that 
Ministers  had  already  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  conference;  and 
was  told  he  must  hold  his  tongue, 
and  not  take  any  part  against  the 
constitutional  advisers  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. Mr.  Froude  did  not  hold  his 
tongue.  He  says  in  his  despatch, 
**  I  was  entertained  at  dinners,  and 
I  was  compelled  to  speak."  In  a 
word,  he  lent  himself  to  an  agita- 
tion by  the  opposition  against  the 
Ministers.  It  was  a  bold  course  of 
policy ;  a  wise  one,  if  he  were  sure 
to  be  able  to  carry  his  point,  and 
turn  Ministers  out  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  conference — a  rash  and 
foolish  one  if  he  were  not  sure. 
An  extra  session  of  Parliament  was 
called.  Meanwhile  a  new  despatch 
had  arrived  from  Lord  Carnarvon, 
inviting  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  to  London,  and  thus 
enabling  a  compromise  to  be  effected, 
which,  while  it  shelved  confedera- 
tion altogether,  avoided  the  direct 
slap  in  the  face  to  the  Imperial 
Government  and  to  Mr.  Froude 
which  Mr.  Molteno's  Cabinet  had  at 
first  proposed  to  administer.  Mr. 
Froude  returned  to  England,  and  a 
few  months  later  a  nominal  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Downing  Street, 
at  which  confederation  was  not 
allowed  to  be  discussed,  and  which 
led  to  no  results  whatever. 

Meanwhile,  however,  and  before 
the  conference  had  assembled,  Mr. 
Brand,  the  President  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  had,  at  Lord  Carnar- 
von's invitation,  visited  England, 
and  in  personal  communication  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  had  arrived 


at  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
Griqualand  question.  What  passed 
in  those  interviews  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  we  can  very  well  surmise  that 
Lord  Carnarvon  explained  how  im- 
possible it  would  now  be  to  give 
over  40,000  British  subjects  at  the 
diamond-fields  to  the  Orange  Free 
State — and  how,  therefore,  it  was 
useless  to  go  back  upon  the  title  to 
the  land;  but  that  the  Imperial 
Government  would  willingly  make 
pecuniary  compensation  to  the  Free 
State  for  any  rights  it  might  sup- 
pose itself  to  possess  in  the  dis- 
puted territory.  A  sum  of  £90,000 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  indemnity, 
and  a  boundary-line  was  settled. 
Mr.  Brand  was  satisfied,  and  he 
attended  the  conference;  only,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  he  declined 
to  attend  it  unless  the  subject  of 
confederation  were  excluded.  It 
may  be  that  the  latest  cause  of 
soreness  between  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  Great  Britain  is  thus  re- 
moved ;  but  whether  there  is  any 
hope  that  those  Dutch  colonists 
will  willingly  come  under  the  Brit- 
ish fiag,  our  readers  are  themselves 
in  a  position  to  judge. 

While  these  events  were  progress- 
ing, the  Transvaal  Government  had 
found  itself  at  war  with  some  native 
tribes  on  its  frontier,  had  called  out 
a  levy  or  "  commando"  of  Boers, 
and,  in  a  series  of  engagements,  got 
by  no  means  the  best  of  the  fight- 
ing. The  Boers  have  strangely  de- 
generated from  the  courage  of  their 
fathers;  and  when  things  began 
to  go  badly,  the  commando  dis- 
banded itself.  The  Transvaal  was 
in  a  state  of  utter  disorganisa- 
tion. The  Government  was  bank- 
rupt ;  the  Boers  would  neither  fight 
nor  pay  taxes.  A  German  Com- 
munist and  a  Fenian  from  the 
diamond-fields,  with  some  ad- 
venturers, made  several  attacks  on 
the  natives.  Humours  reached 
England    of     native    women     and 
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children  killed.     The  danger — the 
fearful    danger   to    Natal,   in    case 
the   spectacle   should    arise    before 
the    eyes  of   the  Zulus  of   a   white 
community   defeated ;  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  Boers;  the  reports  that 
the  Zulus  were  about  to  nse, — were 
amply  suflBcient   excuse  for  taking 
strong  measures ;  and  Sir  Theophi- 
lus  Shepstone  was  deputed  to  pro- 
ceed  to   the   Transvaal   as   special 
commissioner.      With     a     naivete 
that     does    credit    to    his    honest 
heart,   Mr.   TroUope   dwells    much 
on    the    unwillingness     to     annex 
the  Transvaal,   or   any   portion   of 
it,  displayed  in    Lord   Carnarvon's 
instructions,   unless    it    should    be 
absolutely   necessary   in    order    to 
secure  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
colonies.     Mr.  Trollope   seems  not 
to    have   been   aware   that   Sir    T. 
Shepstone   was    in    England  when 
the   instructions  were  written,  and 
that  any   course  which    he   subse- 
quently  adopted   is   very  certainly 
that    one    which    in    private,  and 
therefore   unofficial   intercourse,  he 
had  learnt  would  be   most  accept- 
able to  the  Imperial  Government. 
For  our  own   part,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that   when    Sir    Theophilus 
left   England,    it    was   fully    deter- 
mined that  he  should,  if  any  reason- 
able excuse  presented  itself,  annex 
the  Transvaal   to  the  Crown.     But 
(treat  Ikitain  cannot  atibrd  to  fail 
in  such  a  matter ;  and  had  failure 
occurred,  the  instructions  were  so 
worded  that  the  failure  would  have 
seemed  to  lie  at  the  door  of  the 
individual.     In   this  countr}'^  there 
arc  never  wanting   men   ready   to 
take  this  post  of  danger  on  them- 
selves— to  undertiike  work  of  grave 
responsibility    on    behalf    of     the 
Crown,  well  knowing  that  if   tliey 
succeed  the  honour  and  reward  are 
reaped    by    the    (rovernment;    but 
that  if  they  fail,  the  disgrace   will 
fall  upon  themselves.     With  infinite 
skill  and   tact   Sir  Theophilus   ac- 


complished his  task.  Mr.  Burgers 
accepted  the  inevitable.  The 
Boers  made  no  resistance.  The 
Transvaal  became  British  soil 

The  war  with  the  Kafirs  on  the 
borders  of  Kafiraria  needs  but  little 
comment.  It  is  of  the  usual  nature 
of  such  wars,  and  it  will  drag  its 
slow  length  along  till  the  Kafirs 
are  reduced  to  starvation  by  their 
cattle  being  taken  and  their  crops 
burnt.  But  it  has  led  to  one  memor- 
able incident.  The  very  nature  of 
such  wars  demands  that,  if  they 
are  to  be  conducted  with  humanity, 
and  not  to  deoreneratc  into  indis- 
crimmate  massacre,  they  should  be 
conducted  by  professional  soldiers 
and  by  disciplined  troops.  In  such 
hands,  where  there  are  no  personal 
ends  to  be  gained,  and  no  personal 
animosities  involved,  the  operations 
are  as  merciful  as  they  can  be,  and 
military  necessities  alone  prevail. 
In  the  colonists'  hands,  sucti  wars 
become  wars  of  extermination,  such 
as  the  Dutch  waged  in  the  days  of 
their  northward  pilgrimage.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Molteno  demanded 
from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  that  the 
operations  of  the  colonial  troops 
should  be  conducted  separately  from 
those  of  the  imperial  troops  under 
the  Colonial  Government  and  not 
under  the  Crown,  there  was  more 
than  the  mere  constitutional  ques- 
tion at  stjike.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
rightly  refused.  Mr.  Molteno,  in 
urging  hi;*  point,  claimed  for  the 
Colonial  Government  the  right  to 
make  foreign  war;  and  in  this,  as  in 
many  of  his  previous  communica- 
tions with  Lord  Carnarvon,  seemed 
altogether  to  ignore  imperial  rights 
and  imperial  duties,  and  to  claim 
for  the  Colonial  Government  a  posi- 
tion of  practical  independence  of 
the  British  Crown.  Were  such  a 
claim  admitted,  Canada  must  be 
allowed  the  rijjht  to  declare  war  on 
the  United  States.  The  difiercnce 
being    impossible    to    adjust,    Sir 
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Bartle  Frere  took  the  necessary  but 
exceptional  step  of  dismissing  Mr. 
Molteno's  Cabinet,  thouorh  it  com- 
manded  a  majority  on  domestic 
l^slation  in  the  Parliament.  The 
latest  news  we  have  from  the  Cape 
(dated  May  29th),  states  that  the 
majority  in  the  Cape  Parliament 
has  pronounced  the  removal  of  the 
Ministry  unavoidable ;  but  that 
Mr.  Molteno's  Cabinet  should  have 
proposed  to  remove  the  imperial 
troops  from  the  colony,  and  to 
carry  on  foreig^n  war ;  and  that  in 
the  Cape  Parliament  a  member  of 
that  Ministry  should  have  moved 
that  the  "  action  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernor bad  been  attended  with  re- 
salts  prejudicial  to  the  colony,  and 
delayed  the  termination  of  the  re- 
beUion,"  shows  how  far  colonists 
can  stray  from  a  true  understanding 
of  their  position  in  the  imperial 
scheme.  Our  imperial  interests 
are  intimately  connected  with  the 
Cape  as  a  great  naval  station  and 
depot  in  one  of  our  alternative 
routes  to  India,  as  well  as  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dealings  with  the  adja- 
cent native  tribes. 

But,  in  considering  the  South 
African  question,  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  problem  are 
constantly  turned  to  Natal  and  to 
the  Zulu  frontier,  that  mine  which 
may  at  any  moment  be  sprung, 
bringing  ruin  and  devastation  to  all 
within  its  reach.  The  signs  are 
most  ominous.  When  Cetywayo, 
the  present  king,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Panda,  the  brother  and  murder- 
er of  Dingaan,  a  certain  semblance 
of  authority  over  him  was  exercised 
by  the  British  Crown,  by  the  de- 
spatch of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
with  a  military  escort  into  Zululand, 
to  be  present  at  his  coronation,  and 
formally  to  recognise  him  as  king. 
A  British  resident  or  agent  was  ap- 
pointed to  live  in  his  country, — one 
Mr.  John  Dunn,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  Zulu  ways   and   can 


interpret  the  signs  of  the  time  there. 
But  if  report  of  Mr.  Dunn's  mode  of 
life  be  tiiie,  he  is  himself  more  Zulu 
than  the  Zulus,  and  he  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  broken  reed.  Of  late 
the  missionaries  have  fled  from  the 
country  in  panic,  though  they  had 
remained  through  many  a  previous 
crisis  of  alarm.  Cetywayo  disputes 
the  boundary  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
extends  his  claim  now  far  beyond 
the  limits  to  which  it  was  formerly 
confined.  He  has  actually  built 
a  fortified  kraal  on  the  territory 
which  we  claim.  He  demands  land 
upon  which  Boers  have  for  long 
been  settled.  There  have  been  con- 
flicts between  natives  and  the  co- 
lonial levies;  Our  garrisons  in 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  have,  been 
strengthened  considerably,  but  are 
still  utterly  disproportionate  to  the 
danger.  At  any  moment  the  flood 
may  rise,  and  the  savage  hordes  of 
Zulus  sweep  over  fair  Natal,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  tribes  already 
settled  there,  who  must  then  elect 
between  joining  the  invaders  or 
being  murdered.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  natives  of  Natal  have  larj2:e 
numbers  of  guns  concealed.  It  is 
no  secret  that  Cetywayo  has  40,000 
troops  drilled  after  a  fashion  of  their 
own,  armed  in  large  numbers  with 
guns,  well  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion, brave  men  and  good  fighters. 
No  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  would  be  justified  in  leav- 
ing things  in  this  state  for  one  day 
but  for  the  strain  of  the  Eastern 
imbroglio.  If  that  is  settled  peace- 
ably, then  the  Zulu  question  must 
be  settled  too.  Zululand  must  be 
annexed,  and  garrisoned  by  British 
troops.  Till  this  is  done,  till  this 
focus  of  danger  is  broken  up,  till 
we  have  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
the  Zulu  kingdom,  and  established 
our  sovereignty  there,  there  can  be 
no  peace  for  the  Transvaal  or  Natal, 
and  the  great  native  question  can 
never  be  settled.     Far  up  the  west 
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coast  of  Southern  Africa,  Walwich 
Bay,  recently  annexed  to  the  Cape 
Colony,  gives  a  fine  harbour. 
Sooner  or  later  Delagoa  Bay  must 
pass  into  our  hands.  Then  from 
east  to  west,  over  this  grand  do- 
minion, there  should  be  but  one 
rule.  In  the  midst  now  there  stand 
three  islands — Kaffraria,  Zululand, 
and  the  Orange  Free  State.  Kaff- 
raria is  already  hastening  its  own 
annexation ;  Zululand  must  be  an- 
nexed. If  the  Free  State  holds 
aloof,  surrounded  as  it  now  is  en- 
tirely by  British  territory,  that  can- 
not harm  us.  The  natives  avoid  it ; 
it  will  never  afford  to  rebels  any 
corner  of  refuge.  Time  and  court- 
eous treatment  will  affect  even  the 
Dutch  Boers,  and  contact  with 
English  neighbours  on  every  side 
will  work  changes.  It  is  to  time 
we  must  trust  for  that  territory, 
and  to  what  it  will  in  time  find  to 
be  its  own  true  interests. 

In  advocating  the  annexation  of 
the  native  territories,  we  speak  in  the 
interests  of  the  natives  themselves, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  this  countrv. 
Civilisation  can  only  bo  brought 
to  the  natives  by  bringing  them  in 
contact  with  European  races.  Tax- 
ation is  the  first  element  of  civili- 
sation. It  compels  labour;  it  en- 
forces regular  habits.  Contact  with 
Europeans  creates  wants ;  men  must 
labour  to  find  the  means  to  supply 
those  wants.  The  money  gained 
by  taxation  of  the  natives  is  spent 
under  good  government  on  the 
improvement  of  themselves  and  of 
their  country — on  roads,  on  bridges, 


on  schools.  The  time  will  come 
when  in  those  wastes  where  the 
clustering  kraals  now  mark  the 
abode  of  the  naked  savage,  whose 
idea  of  industry  is  to  slay  wild 
game,  whose  theory  of  fanning  is 
to  burn  the  grass  ^in  winter,  and  de- 
stroy with  it  forests  and  woodland — 
to  plant  his  corn  in  one  place  to-day 
and  move  on  to  another  next  year, 
leaving  the  last  a  waste — there  will 
be  happy,  smiling  homesteads,  vil- 
lages filled  with  industrious  labour- 
ers, lands  rich  in  produce,  through 
the  beneficent  results  of  irrigation. 
The  soil  will  yield  its  wealth  of 
food ;  the  bowels  of  the  earth  their 
rich  mineral  treasures.  But  for 
this  there  must  be  the  sense  of 
security,  and  that  security  cannot 
exist  till  the  native  territories  have 
passed  into  British  hands,  and  oar 
rule  of  justice  and  of  strength  has 
supplanted  that  of  savage  tyranny. 
Now,  when  a  native  goes  to  the 
diamond-fields  to  labour,  or  takes 
work  upon  a  farm,  his  object  is  to 
buy  a  gun  to  fight  with,  another 
wife  to  labour  for  him ;  and  he  re- 
turns when  his  money  is  realised  to 
his  idleness  and  savagery,  where 
civilisation  and  Christianity  are  nn- 
able  to  penetrate.  Not  till  those 
strongholds  of  savagery  are  broken 
up  will  England  be  able  to  perform 
her  true  mission  of  civilisation — ^not 
till  then  will  she  be  able  to  make 
this  glorious  country  a  true  home  for 
Englishmen.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  she  be  able  to  solve  the  Sonth 
African  Question. 
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THE    CONGRESS. 


The   British  Goveniraent  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  having  com- 
pletely vanquished   the  well-known 
Rassian  reluctance  to  lay  the  Treaty 
of  San   Stefan o,  in  its  entirety,  on 
the  table   of  the  Congrress.     Some 
few    politicians    in    England    have 
been  heard  to   argue  that  whether 
Russia  did  so  or  not  was  matter  of 
indifference,  or  at  all  events  that  it 
was  not  worth  the  risks  which  have 
been  run.    The  prolonged  resistance 
of  Russia  shows  the  extreme  impor- 
tance   which   she   attached    to   the 
contention  which  she  has  been  in- 
duced to  abandon  and  to  the  step 
which  she  has  been  induced  to  take. 
We   are   not   likely  to   hear  much 
of  an  argument  which  could  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  in- 
creasing the  difficulties  with  which 
her   Majesty's   Ministei-s    have   had 
to  contend.     Whether   Russia   was 
free    to    conclude    a    treatv    with 
Turkey  in  defiance  of  Europe,  and 
in  spite  of  her  own  engagements,  or 
whether  she  was  bound  to  submit 
everjr   single  proposed  variation  of 
the  existing  settlement  to  the  judg- 
ment and  decision  of  the  signatory 
Powers,  was  the  question  at  issue ; 
and    it    involved    the    momentous 
considerations  of  the  sacredness  of 
treaties,  the   independence   of   Eu- 
rope,  the   honour    of    the   British 
Crown,   and    the    security   of    the 
British  empire.     It  is  due  to  Lord 
Derby  to  recollect  that  he  raised  the 
question  as  far  back  as  last  January, 
as  soon    as  a  conference  was  first 
mentioned,    and     that    he    treated 
Russian  concession  upon  this  point 
as     absolutely    indispensable.     We 
do  not  recollect  that  Lord  Granville 
or  any  really  responsible  leader  of 
Opposition,  disapproved   that   deci- 
sion.    From   the   very  fii*st   Russia 
WHS    determined    that    her  Treaty 


should  not  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  Congress,  but  that  only  such 
questions  as  affected  European  inter- 
ests— in  other  words,  such  questions 
as  Russia  chose — should  be  there 
discussed.  When  Lord  Derby  de- 
clared that  no  amount  of  discussion 
would  induce  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  Congress  unless 
this  point  were  conceded,  the  only 
answer  Prince  Gortschakoff  would 
vouchsafe  was  that  each  Power  . 
might  have  the  "full  liberty  of  its 
appreciations  and  its  action."  In 
vain  was  the'  question  asked  whether 
the  communication  of  the  Treaty  to 
the  Powers  might  be  treated  as 
equivalent  to  placing  it  before  the 
Congress  in  order  that  it  might  be 
examined  and  considered  in  relation 
to  existing  treaties.  The  only 
answer  that  could  be  obtained  was, 
that  the  other  Powers  might  dis- 
cuss such  questions  as  they  chose, 
but  that  Russia  would  accept  or 
refuse  such  discussion  at  her  good- 
will and  pleasure.  In  the  Prince's 
words,  the  Russian  Government 
"leaves  to  the  other  Powers  the 
liberty  of  raising  such  questions  at 
the  Congress  as  they  may  think  fit 
to  discuss,  and  reserves  to  itself  the 
liberty  of  accepting  or  not  accepting 
the  discussion  of  those  questions." 
The  notion  was  (see  Turkey,  No. 
24,  p.  6),  as  Prince  Gortschakoff" 
expressed  it,  that  "the  Treaty  was 
binding  as  between  Russia  and 
Turkey ;  but  if  any  modifications 
were  introduced  by  the  European 
Congi'ess,  they  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  further  arrangement  between 
Russia  and  Turkey?'*  Russia  and 
Turkey,  in  other  words,  were  the 
sole  principal  actors;  Europe  might 
be  consulted  on  certain  points. 
Silence,  he  added,  would  not  be 
imposed  upon  any  member  of  the 
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Confess,  but  "  he  conid  only  accept 
a  discnssion  on  those  portions  of 
the  Treaty  which  affected  European 
interests."  This  was  in  the  heyday 
and  excitement  which  followed  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  Monstrous  and  overbear- 
ing as  the  proposal  was,  it  is  need- 
less to  add  that  it  found  vehement 
supporters  on  the  Opposition  benches 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  that  no  greater 
wrong  had  ever  been  done  than  to 
prevent  or  retard  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress.  The  terms  on  which  it 
should  meet  were  to  him  a  matter 
of  complete  indifference.  A  diplo- 
matic triumph  of  England,  however 
necessary  to  Europe  and  the  general 
peace,  was  in  his  eyes  merely  a  per- 
sonal triumph  of  Lord  Beaconslield, 
and  as  such  to  be  impeded  in  every 
wav.  Contrast  the  Kussian  claim 
as  it  was  put  forward  in  January 
and  March,  with  the  terms  of  the 
Kussian  concession  in  June.  Rus- 
sia now,  in  accepting  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Congress,  "  consents  to 
admit  the  free  discussion  of  the 
whole  of  tlie  contents  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  and  is  ready  to  par- 
ticipate therein." 

It  is  impossible  to  minimise  the 
importance  of  this  concession.  It 
amounts  to  a  complete  change  of 
front.  The  determined  resistance 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  gigan- 
tic difficulties  which  increase  and 
thicken  round  the  Czar  in  his  isola- 
tion, have  compelled  him,  notwith- 
standing his  victories  and  his  sac- 
rifices, once  more  to  re-enter  the 
European  concert,  and  submit  the 
resettlement  of  the  South-East  to 
European  decision,  and  withdraw  his 
pretensions  to  shape  that  resettle- 
ment in  any  particular  by  his  own 
exclusive  will.  We  owe  this  signal 
diplomatic  triumph,  a  success  which 
goes  far  to  insure  the  peace  of  the 
world,  directly  to  the  sagacity  and 
firmness  of  Lord  Beacousfield  and 


his  colleagues.     Lord  Derby  shares 
in  the  credit  due  to  sagacity,  but  at 
the  critical  moment  he  hesitated  and 
was     lost.      Nothing    would    have 
gained  the  day  but  the  conviction 
inspired   by  the   Ministers  who  re- 
mained, that  rather  than  acquiesce 
in  a  settlement  dictated  by  Muscovite 
ambition,  with  a  view  to   establisli 
and    secure    the   predominance    of 
Muscovite    influence,    the    English 
people  were  resolved  and  preparing 
for  a  contest  in  which  they  would 
strain  every  ner\'e  and  employ  the 
full  resources  of  the  empire.     That 
determination,  which  it  is  bare  jus- 
tice to  remember  was  inspired  by  the 
courage  and  unshaken  resolution  of 
one  man,  replaced  this  country  at  a 
bound  in  its  rightful  place  as  the 
first  of  European  Powers.     It  need 
be  from  no  vaingloriousness  or  grati- 
fied national  vanity  that  an  English- 
man  rejoices   at  this   result.     The 
first   of  English   interests,  as  Lord 
Derby    observed,    is    peace.     The 
greatest  and  most  enduring  security 
for   the  general  peace,  is  that  this 
countrv    should     throw     into    the 
councils   of   Europe    a   determined 
vote,    and    resolutely    maintain    its 
interests  and  rights.     There  is* not 
a  right-minded  Englishman  who  is 
not  proud  to  think  that  the  Plenii 
potentiaries   of    this    country   take 
their  seats  as  the  equals,  and  more 
than  the  equals,  of  the  two  famous 
Chancellors   who    have   remodelled 
p]urope,  in  a  Congress  which  meets 
upon   their  terms,  and  which   can 
decide    upon    nothing   which   they 
are     resolved     to  ^  veto.     And    no 
cosmopolitan  empiric,  the  friend  of 
every    countrv   save   his   own,   can 
affect  to  doubt  that  the  presence  of 
I^rd  Beacousfield  at  the  Congress 
is   a   strong   guarantee    for    peace. 
The    past   Controversy    will    be   of 
paran)ount  usefulness  if  it  dissipates 
the  childish  delusion,  that  the  way 
to  prevent  war  is,  like  Lord  Aber- 
deen, to  murmur  **  Peace  !  peace  I" 
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whenever  a  strong  resolution  is  re- 
qaired.  The  men  who  prevent  the 
necessity  for  England  going  to  war 
are  the  men  who  are  not  afraid  to 
threaten  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
establish  themselves  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  English  spirit  and 
pugnacity.  Both  Lord  Palmei-ston 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  have  known 
how  to  get  the  whole  subject  in 
their  grasp  by  standing  forward  as 
the  leaders  of  the  nation.  They  are 
then  in  a  position  to  act  with  prud- 
ence and  compel  deference  ;  and  in 
that  way  a  moderate  and  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  is  possible.  The 
Treaty^of  Paris  itself  was  a  com- 
promise; and  Lord  Aberdeen  con- 
gratulated Lord  Palmcrston  upon 
his  warlike  reputation  having  en- 
abled him  to  conclude  a  peace, 
which,  he  significantly  added,  **  if  it 
had  been  concluded  under  my  aus- 
pices" would  probably  have  occa- 
sioned general  dissatisfaction. 

Under  existing  circumstances  the 
moral  effect  of  a  spirited  assertion 
of  English  honour  and  interests  is 
one  important  element  of  a  satis- 
factory settlement  Substantially 
the  grand  point  is,  that  the  arrange- 
ment should  be  durable.  Its  fame 
will  depend  upon  the  time  it  lasts. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
sufferings  and  losses  which  Russia 
has  endured,  followed  by  the  •com- 
parative impotence  of  the  position 
which  she  has  won,  and  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  maintaining  it, 
will  serve  to  prohibit  any  speedy 
reopening  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
The  political  and  territorial  re- 
settlement must  be  so  framed  as  to 
provide  its  own  security,  as  far  as 
possible,  against  the  incessant  in- 
trigues of  Russia  and  the  despotism 
and  corruption  at  Constantinople. 
The  great  source  of  confidence  in 
the  success  of  this  Congress  is,  that 
Europe  is  heartily  tired  and  weary 
of  war,  and  oppressed  with  its  con- 
sequences.    Approaching  the    sub- 


ject in  that  spirit,  its  unanimous 
object  will  be  to  insure  a  lasting 
peace ;  to  root  out  causes  and  occa- 
sions of  discord;  to  adjust,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  rival  claims; 
and  to  provide  that,  if  possible,  the 
course  of  future  development  of  the 
new  principalities  shall  not  again 
menace  the  tranquillity  and  secu- 
rity of  neighbouring  empires.  For 
Europe  undoubtedly  desires  quiet. 
The  wars  which  have  desolated  it 
during  the  last  twenty  years  have 
been  fearful  for  their  extravagant 
carnage  and  their  momentous  conse- 
quences. The  war  between  France 
and  Austria,  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  between  Prussia  and  France, 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  have 
taxed  the  resources  of  Europe,  both 
in  blood  and  money,  to  the  utmost. 
France  has  betaken  herself,  under 
the  protection  of  a  moderate  and  to 
all  appearance  established  republic, 
to  the  paths  of  industry,  and  is  rap- 
idly acquiring  considerable  wealth. 
Germany  and  Russia  have  both 
been  thoroughly  strained  by  their 
prolonged  exertions — strained  to 
the  point  where  disorganisation  as 
well  as  exhaustion  begins  to  threat- 
en serious  internal  disturbances. 
The  consequences  are  beginning  to 
unfold  themselves,  and  Europe  is 
about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  en- 
forced quiet,  when  the  despotic 
governments  will  have  quite  enough 
to  do  to  adjust  their  relations  to 
their  own  subjects,  and  secure  in- 
ternal order  and  content,  without 
heaping  up  misery  upon  misery  by 
their  ambitious  projects  abroad.  In 
such  a  state  of  things.  Great  Brit- 
ain, with  her  unbroken  resources, 
her  absolute  contentment  and  loy- 
alty at  home  and  throughout  her 
dependencies,  is  practically  master 
of  the  situation. 

It  is  evidently  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  is  so  recognised, 
that  however  much  this  country 
may  practice  non-intervention,  and 
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withdraw  from  the  poMtical  differ- 
ences on  the  Continent,  yet  at  criti- 
cal moments  it  should  play  the  part 
which  befits  the  position  which  it 
occupies.  We  are  free  from  any 
suspicion  of  self-interest  in  the 
present  case  beyond  the  legitimate 
one  of  desiring  to  defend  our  exist- 
ing rights.  The  faith  of  treaties, 
the  principle  that  an  international 
arrangement  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  the  tranquillity  of  south-cast- 
em  Europe  rests,  the  further  principle 
that  that  arrangement  can  only  be 
altered  or  modified  by  all  the  parties 
who  made  it,  are  the  main  conten- 
tions of  this  country.  While  that 
arrangement  is  set  at  naught,  and 
open  violence  resorted  to,  we  stand 
by  and  protest,  prepared  to  strike 
in  if  British  interests  are  assailed. 
No  one  can  pretend  to  question  the 
forbearance  and  patience  with  which 
that  interim  policy  of  precaution 
was  carried  out.  The  moment  that 
the  aggressor  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  delinquent  upon  the  other, 
dropped  their  weapons,  they  were 
told  that  the  new  situation  which 
they  had  created  must  be  dealt  with 
by  the  signatory  Powers — that  the 
ineyitable  work  of  reconstruction 
could  not  and  should  not  be  con- 
tided  to  them,  but  must  be  the 
work  of  a  European  Congress.  All 
questions  as  to  what  were  subjects 
of  European  interest,  and  what  were 
matters  affecting  the  combatants 
only,  were  decisively  put  on  one 
side.  The  whole  subject  in  its  en- 
tirety must  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, so  that  it  might  be  judged  of 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  its  several 
parts.  The  mere  fact  that  the  vic- 
torious invader  has  been  compelled 
to  adopt  that  course,  and  submit  to 
international  decision,  gives  a  new 
sacredness  to  the  Treaty  of  l*aris, 
and  the  spirit  of  that  settlement, 
however  much  its  details  may  be 
altered  and  its  provisions  cancelled 
or    revised.     It    re-establishes    the 


supremacy  of  European  law  at 
a  time  when  the  "  organised  im- 
potence" of  Europe  had  become 
a  byword  amongst  statesmen.  It 
shows  that  when  Great  Britain 
is  thoroughly  determined  to  insist 
upon  its  treaty  rights  and  the 
respect  due  to  international  law,  its 
weight  is  irresistible.  For  years,  as 
Prince  Bismarck  is  said  to  ha?e 
boasted,  he  had  ceased  to  reckon 
with  this  country  as  a  Great  Power. 
He  regarded  the  cession  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  as  a  sign  that  Eng- 
land had  ceased  to  advance  and  was 
beginning  to  recede — was,  in  fact,  an 
exhausted  Power.  From  the  date 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  down  to  and 
even  beyond  the  date  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  there  have  been 
signs  that  the  two  Chancellors 
considered  that  the  solution  of  this 
Eastern  Question,  or  its  new  tem- 
porary adjustment,  was  a  matter 
entirely  in  their  own  hands.  The 
manner  in  which,  from  the  date  of 
the  Salisbury  Circular  and  Lord 
Beaconstield's  denunciation  of  the 
projected  Treaty,  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe  rallied  round  the  English 
Govennncnt  and  applauded  its  vic- 
orous  assertion  of  its  rights,  entirely 
disconcerted  the  schemes  of  the 
autocratic  coterie  which  regnlates 
European  destiny.  It  found  itself 
confronted  by  a  unanimity  of  moral 
censure  and  opposition,  and  that 
the  Power  chiefly  concerned  was 
slowly  gathering  its  forces  from  the 
East  and  the  West  prepared  for  an 
encounter  which  it  was  utterly  be- 
yond the  resources  of  Russia  to 
accept.  From  that  moment  the 
policy  of  violence  and  the  sword 
gave  way  to  respect  for  international 
Itfw  and  treaty  rights.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  triumph 
will  be  merely  temporary  in  its 
consequences,  or  will  merely  affect 
the  terms  of  the  projected  settlement. 
That,  no  doubt,  is  of  great  import- 
ance ;  but  far  more  essential  to  the 
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peace  of  Earope  and  the  future 
tranqoillity  of  the  South-Eastis  the 
decisive  ratification  of  the  principle 
that  the  affairs  of  Turkey  are  a 
matter  of  solemn  international  com- 
pact which  cannot  be  broken  with 
impunity.  If  that  conviction  is 
driven  home  to  the  minds  of  Rus- 
sian statesmen,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  uphold  that  principle  be- 
comes part  of  the  political  faith  of 
England,  the  great  Eastern  Ques- 
tion will  lose  half  its  terrors.  The 
question  of  the  exact  line  of  de- 
limitation here  or  there,  or  of  the 
possession  of  this  fortress  or  that,  is 
not  the  vital  matter  at  issue.  The 
sanctity  of  the  international  com- 
pact under  which  those  countries 
are  settled  is  the  great  principle 
which  will  guard  their  tranquillity. 
That  compact  will  henceforth  de- 
rive, from  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years,  new  life  and  valid- 
ity. That  experience  will  doubt- 
less warn  off  aggressors  for  many  a 
year;  and  that  it  has  conveyed  this 
wholesome  and  salutary  warning  is 
due  to  the  part  which  has  been 
played  by  England.  It  only  needs 
that  the  broken  power  of  the  Turk 
should  be  succeeded  by  adequate 
arrangements  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces  and  the 
empire,  in  order  that  the  elements 
of  permanence  may  finally  predom- 
inate. 

The  moral  is,  as  regards  ourselves, 
that  the  practice  of  non-intervention 
should  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits.  We  cannot  abdicate  our 
position  as  a  great  Power,  and  at 
the  same  time  fulfil  the  duties  of 
that  position  to  Europe  and  man- 
kind. If,  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  millions,  and  the  national  effort 
of  unanimous  resolve,  we  have  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  order  and 
peace,  and  prevented  the  miseries 
which  would  have  flowed  from  re- 
newed and  increased  disturbances, 
the  result  is  well  worth   the   risk. 


The  heritagi  of  the  British  empire 
must  be  maintained  as  well  as  en- 
joyed ;  but  beyond  that  it  involves 
duties  to  other  nations,  of  which 
we  may  endeavour  to  take  a  mod- 
erate and  restricted  estimate,  but 
which  cannot  be  totally  neglected 
or  disavowed  without  national  dis- 
honour to  ourselves  and  material 
disadvantage  to  others.  The  public 
opinion  of  Europe  recognises  that 
we  have  done  our  duty  to  Europe 
as  well  as  ourselves;  and  if  the 
course  which  we  have  taken  has 
excited,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  con- 
siderable rancour  in  Russia,  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  allay  (a  matter 
which  may  be  doubted),  there  would 
at  least  be  considerable  compensa- 
tion in  the  increased  respect,  esteem, 
and  goodwill  of  all  those  peoples 
whose  interests,  like  our  own,  lie 
on  the  side  of  peace  and  order  and 
international  good  faith. 

As  regards  the  general  scope 
(if  not  the  details)  of  the  new 
arrangement,  it  will  possibly  be 
known  by  the  time  these  pages 
meet  the  eye  of  the  reader.  It  is 
of  no  use  speculating  with  regard 
to  it.  The  Memorandum,  on 
the  faith  of  which  Russia  obeyed 
the  summons  to  the  bar  of  Europe, 
and  finally  admitted  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  Congress  over  the  territories  in 
dispute,  represents,  we  take  it,  the 
maximum  which  she  can  obtain 
at  Berlin.  It  represents  the  maxi- 
mum of  what  England  is  prepared 
to  concede,  rather  than  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  war  single- 
handed.  Russia  consents  entirely 
to  remodel  the  Bulgaria  of  the  San 
Stefano  Treaty.  She  gives  up  its 
longitudinal  division.  She  abandons 
all  claim  to  the  littoral  of  the  JEgean 
Sea,  to  the  west  of  Lagos.  She 
consents  to  the  western  frontier 
being  fixed  upon  the  basis  of 
nationality,  so  as  to  exclude  from 
that  province  the  non -Bulgarian 
populations.      She   consents  to  the 
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establishment  of  a  northern  and 
southern  division,  the  Balkans  form- 
ing  the  dividing  line.  The  northern 
division  alone  is  to  receive  political 
autonomy,  and  be  placed  under  the 
government  of  a  prince.  The  south- 
ern division  will  continue  to  form 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  receiv- 
ing a  larger  measure  of  administra- 
tive autonomy.  Russia  concedes  to 
Europe,  and  notably  to  England, 
a  share  in  the  organisation  of  Epirus, 
Thessaly,  and  the  other  Christian 
provinces  resting  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Porte.  The  war  in- 
demnity is  not  to  be  converted  into 
teriitorial  cessions.  The  valley  of 
Alashkert  and  the  town  of  Bayazid, 
that  valley  being  the  great  transit 
route  for  Persia,  is  to  be  restored  to 
the  Turks. 

In  addition  to  these  concessions, 
which  are  all  of  considerable  value, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano  which  this  country  was 
prepared  to  resist  by  force,  Russia 
admits  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Con- 
gress over  the  whole  of  the  Treaty. 
England,  however,  engages  on  her 
part  not  to  press  certain  points 
against  the  definitive  opinion  of 
Russia.  These  are,  that  we  shall 
not  oppose  single-handed  and  by 
war  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia. 
The  promise  is  made,  **  not  to  dis- 
pute the  decision  in  this  sense" — 
i.e.y  on  the  understanding  that  Con- 
gress sanctions  it,  and  the  other 
signatory  Powers  are  not  disposed 
to  resist  it  by  force  of  arms.  Eng- 
land further  undertakes  not  to  dis- 
pute with  Russia  over  the  remain- 
ing conditions  of  the  Treaty,  includ- 
ing the  cession  of  Batoum, — on 
condition,  as  we  understand  it,  that 
Russia  should  engage  that  in  the 
future  the  Russian  frontier  will  be 
no  more  extended  on  the  side  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  on  condition 
that  Great  Britain  is  at  liberty 
(Russia   recognises   it   as   in   great 


measure  her  duty)  to  protect  the 
Ottoman  empire  from  the  grave 
dangers  which,  in  consequence  of 
Russian  encroachments,  menace  the 
tranquillity  of  the  populations  of 
Turkey  in  Asia.  But  this  engage- 
ment, not  to  question  the  remainder 
of  the  Treaty,  is  itself  subject  to 
some  very  important  exceptions. 
All  subjects  are  reserved  for  the 
decision  of  the  Congress ;  and  those 
upon  which  England  is  free  to  urge 
her  views  relate  to  the  participation 
of  Europe  in  the  administrative 
organisation  of  the  two  Bulgarian 
provinces  in  lieu  of  Russia^  ex- 
clusive protectorate;  to  the  dura- 
tion and  nature  of  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Bulgaria,  and  of  the 
passage  through  Roumania ;  to  the 
question  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
Straits,  England  is  free  to  suggest 
and  urge  any  an*angement  she 
pleases ;  while  Russia  herself  stands 
forth  as  the  champion  of  the  statva 
quOf  which,  according  to  many 
Liberal  politicians,  and  notably  Mr. 
Bright,  is  a  gross  humiliation  and 
affront  put  upon  her  by  England. 
The  weaker  that  Turkey  becomes, 
the  more  important  to  Russia  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in 
the  Straits.  The  peril  in  the  future 
is,  that  Russia  by  some  coup  de 
main  may  wrest  the  Straits  from 
the  hands  of  its  present  possessor 
and  constitute  herself  the  mistress 
of  the  only  outlet  from  the  Black 
Sea.  The  status  quo  will  probably 
be  superseded  at  some  time  or  other; 
and  the  interests  of  Europe  and 
Great  Britain  will  then  demand  that 
the  waterway  becomes  free  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  worfd,  and  that 
the  strongholds  which  can  no  longer 
be  retained  by  a  practically  neutral 
Power  should  be  destroyed,  and  the 
territory  on  either  side  neutralised. 
Undoubtedly  for  the  immediate 
future  the  status  quo  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  Russia ;  but  '*  the  English 
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Government  reserve  to  themselves 
to  discuss  in  Congress  all  questions 
relative  to  the  Straits." 

The  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  by  which  the  Straits  are 
closed  at  both  ends  to  men-of-war, 
is  no  doubt  favourable  to  Russian 
security.  Doubtless  the  near  con- 
templation of  the  formidable  Eng- 
Ibh  ironclads,  and  of  their  power 
to  lay  waste  the  Russian  shores  of 
the  Enxine,  will  have  brought  home 
to  the  minds  of  Russian  statesmen 
the  advantage  of  abiding  by  the 
ancient  rule.  But  if  Russia  is  as 
anxious  as  Mr.  Bright  and  others 
are  that  she  should  have  an  outlet 
for  lier  men-of-war  from  the  Black 
Sea,  then  the  Straits  should  be  de- 
clared an  open  highway  for  all  na- 
tions, and  the  exclusive  authority 
over  them,  whether  of  Turkey  or 
of  any  other  Power,  finally  removed. 
Most  of  the  Powers,  including  our- 
selves, are  doubtless  desirous  to  let 
well  alone,  and  be  contented  with 
the  open  route  for  commerce,  so 
long  as  it  is  secure  and  open  to  all 
alike.  But  if  the  old  rule  is  re- 
tained, it  ought  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  it  is  quite  as  much  at 
Russia's  instance  and  for  her  bene- 
fit as  for  that  of  others. 

Supposing     this     Memorandum^ 
which   was   evidently  given  to  the 
newspapers  in  the  interests  of  Russia, 
correctly  expresses  (with  due  allow- 
ance for  formal  incompleteness)  the 
general    terms    of    the   agreement 
come     to    between     England    and 
Russia,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  does 
not    limit    the    discretion    of    this 
country   at    the   Congress    to    any 
serious  extent.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  clearly  shows  that  Great  Britain 
has  succeeded   in   maintaining  in- 
violate    all    the    British    interests 
which  were  defined  in  Lord  Derby's 
despatch   of   May   1877,  and   also 
in  eflfecting   some   very   important 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  peace. 
Half  a  year  ago,  or  little  less,  Con- 


stantinople, the  lines  of  Bulair,  and 
the  forts  of  the  Bosphorus  seemed 
almost  within  the  grasp  of  the  vic- 
torious armies  of  the  Czar.     Three 
months   ago   we  were   all   startled 
with    the     news    that    nearly    the 
whole  of  European  Turkey,  under 
the  name  of  Bulgaria,  was  virtually 
ceded   to    Russia,   provision    being 
made  for  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
the  Greek  provinces  ultimately  but 
speedily    dropping    off    from    the 
trunk  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and 
sliding  into  the   open   lap   of   the 
Northern   victor    or    his    nominee, 
whoever  that  might   be.     All  that 
was  to  be  left  to  the  Government  of 
Constantinople  was  a  small  strip  of 
territory  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
worthless  as  a  cabbage-garden,  but 
in  respect  of  which  the  Sultan  was 
to  remain  custodian  of  the  Straits. 
The    Straits    and    their    fortresses 
would     have     then     awaited     the 
convenience  of  Russia;  and  in  the 
interval,  no  doubt,  the  status  quo 
would  have  been  to  her  direct  and 
obvious   interest.      The    whole    of 
this   scheme  has   been    given    up. 
Instead  of  the  conquered  territories 
being     placed     under    exclusively 
Muscovite     control,     Europe,    and 
especially  Great  Britain,  will  share 
in  that  control,  and  in  devising  the 
administrative   arrangements  which 
are  to  be  made.     The  Ottoman  em- 
pire will  be  left  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  i^uropean 
territory  as  far  north  as  the   Bal- 
kans, including   the    seaboard   and 
the  provinces  which,  according  to 
the   San   Stefano   Treaty,   were  to 
have  speedily  fallen  away  ;  and  the 
Congress,  not  Russia,  will  decide  as 
to  their  future  fortunes.     The  gen- 
eral  result  is    that  the   Treaty    is 
transformed    in    outline,    and    the 
right  is  reserved  to  the   Congress 
of  so  dealing  with  the  subject  as 
practically  to  exclude  Russian  pre- 
dominance,  and  to  withdraw  Rus- 
sian  arms    and    authority    to    the 
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north  of  the  Balkans.  If  to  this 
we  add  that  Great  Britain  has  also 
secured  the  rectification  of  the  Asia- 
tic frontier  of  Turkey,  a  right  of 
guardianship  over  Asia  Minor,  and 
a  right  to  dispute  further  annexa- 
tions, it  will  be  seen  that  Russian 
concessions,  independently  of  what 
may  still  be  effected  in  Congress, 
are  very  considerable.  If  Russia 
makes  good  some  of  her  encroach- 
ments, it  is  at  the  price  of  according 
to  this  country  a  right  to  establish 
a  very  substantial  protectorate  over 
the  remainder.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  the  interests  of  this 
country  have  been  very  strenuously 
asserted,  and  that  if  war  has  been 
averted,  there  has  been  nothing  in 
the  terms  of  peace  which  any 
Englishman  has  the  smallest  right 
to  be  ashamed  of.  On  the  contrary, 
when  we  reflect  that  these  terms 
have  been  extorted  from  a  conquer- 
ing State,  without  any  of  the  perils 
or  miseries  of  war,  and  simply  by 
the  resolution  and  skill  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  abundant  reason 
to  be  satisfied.  The  authority  and 
influence  of  this  country  have  been 
fully  recognised,  and  the  guarantees 
for  the  future  stabilitv  of  such  ar- 
rangemcnts  as  Congress  may  finally 
make  are  not  so  hopeless  as  at  first 
appeared. 

In  all  probability  the  Austrian 
interests  will  be  satisfied  by  the 
European  arrangements  for  which 
Great  Britain  has*  stipulated.  It 
appears  that  she  is  not  disposed 
to  make  a  casus  belli  of  the  re- 
trocession of  Bessarabia,  though, 
if  she  meant  to  show  firmness 
about  anything,  she  had  a  fair 
opportunity  for  its  display  in  ref- 
erence to  a  transaction  which  is 
perfectly  indefensible,  and  concerns 
her  more  than  it  does  us.  How- 
ever, the  Congress  has  yet  to  decide 
upon  that  point,  and  Roumania  will 
probably  be  admitted  to  state  and 
urge  her  claims,  which  seem  to  us, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  European 


expediency,  overwhelming.    Boumi 
nia,  however,  seeks  the  recognitio 
of    her     independence,    and     h 
to    justify     her     conduct     durin^ 
the    war.      Servia    and    Mooteoe — 
gro  demand  absolute  independences 
and  •  certain    annexations    of    terri — 
tory ;  and  we  may  yet  hear  more 
of     the     Austrian     opposition     to 
the  cession  of  Antivari.     The  line, 
however,   which   the   Turks    them- 
selves will  adopt  at  the  Congress,  is 
one  of  more  immediate  interest  to 
ourselves.     If  the  Slav   question  is 
set  at  rest  with  the  concurrence  of 
all   concerned,  the  Greek   question 
comes  to  the  front ;  and  the  Greeks 
apparently  raise   their  hopes   very 
hin^h.     Their   notion   is    to    annex 
Epirus,    Thessaly,    Macedonia,   and 
Candia  to  the  kingdom.     That  the 
Greek  element  will  be   made  pre- 
dominant in  Roumelia  is  very  pro- 
bable ;  but   the  Turks   may  prefer 
the  dismemberment  of  their  empire, 
eftected  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stef- 
ano  to  the  modifications  introduced 
therein     by    the     Congress,    when 
coupled  with  the   further  dismem- 
berments which  would    satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  tlie  Greeks.     Turkey 
holds  this    position   with    Europe, 
that  she  can  at  any  moment  elect 
to  settle  with  Russia,  on  the  basis  of 
"the  Treaty  already  made — that  is,  to 
execute  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
as  it  stands — if  she  disapproves  of 
the   terms   of  the  Congress.     The 
alternative  is  not  likely   to   arise ; 
and  Turkey   is  scarcely  in  a  posi- 
tion    to    disoblige     this     country, 
and  incur  our  hostility.     Nor  is  it 
very   probable   that,   with    the   in- 
creasing desire  for  peace,  eflfected  by 
the   long   desire   of   war,   and  the 
dread   of    Socialistic    conspiracies, 
the   policy    of    the    Congress    will 
be  frustrated   by   anything  which 
Turkey    can    do.     The    whole    of 
Europe  is  bent  upon  peace ;  and  it 
may    be    confidently    hoped    that, 
with   the   assistance   and   influence 
of  Great  Britain,  worthily  exercised 
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^or  a  worthy  object,  she  will  succeed 
i.X3  obtaining  it. 

The   Ottoman  Government  have 
c^ertainly  shown  no  signs  of  thwart- 
i  ng  the  universal  desire  of  Christen- 
dom.    It  has  been  disabused  of  the 
Ysotion     which  was   so  fatal  to  the 
s^access  of  the  Constantinople  Con- 
:£erence,  that  it  can  force  the  hand 
of  this  country  and  decide  the  ques- 
tion of    peace  or  war.     Its   power 
lias  been  levelled,  but  its  ally,  who 
refused  to  wage  war  on  its  behalf, 
is  nevertheless  master  of  the  situa- 
tion.    If  it   is  wise,  it    will  thank- 
fully accept  the  good  oflSces  of  its 
powerful   friend,  and  act  with  more 
discretion  in  the  future.     We  have 
proved  that  we  can  act  as  umpires 
in  the   strife,  and  need  not  be  re- 
duced to   the   rank  of  combatants. 
Carath6odori  Pasha,  the  first  Turk- 
ish plenipotentiary,  appears  to  have 
been  selected  with  a  view  to  effect- 
ing as  advantageous  a  compromise 
as  possible.      The   non   possumus, 
jamais  jamais  style  of  negotiations 
which    characterised    the    Turkish 
share   in    the   proceedings   of   the 
Constantinople    Conference,   is,  we 
take   it,  quite  given     up.     Turkey 
will    look   at    matters    in  a    more 
practical  spirit,  and  will  endeavour 
to  make   the  best  terms   she  cat), 
thankful  for  whatever  she  can,  with 
European  aid,  savie  from  the  wreck 
of  her  empire.     Carath^odori  Pasha 
is    said    to    have    been^  as  Under 
Secretary   for    Foreign  Affairs,  the 
working  man  at  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Office  during  the  late  troubles,the  au- 
thor of  most  of  the  State  documents 
which  have  issued  therefrom.     His 
appointment  is  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant  from  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  Christian  and  a  Greek.     That  the 
Ottoman  Government,  at  this  crisis 
of  its  fate,  should  commit  its  for- 
tunes to   the  care  of   a  man  who  is 
neither  Turk  nor  Mussulman,  means 
that  its  relations  henceforth   to  the 
subject-races  will   have    undergone 
a    change,   and  that,   in   view    of 


Russian  encroachment  and  threat- 
ened predominance,  it  will  fall 
back  on  their  support.  If  the 
Congress  could  efl^ect  a  complete 
change  in  the  form  of  government 
at  Constantinople,  and  insure  that 
at  least  the  dangers  of  immediate 
anarchy  and  revolution  were  re- 
moved, and  a  better  system  of 
policy  inaugurated,  it  would  estab- 
lish one  of  the  most  efiective  guar- 
antees for  the  duration  and  com- 
pleteness of  its  arrangements. 

In  all  human  probability  this 
Congress  will  succeed  in  averting 
war.  Whether  it  will  conclude  a 
durable  peace,  and  eflect  a  lasting 
settlement,  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  this  at  least  is  clear,  that  what- 
ever settlement  is  made  will  be  a 
European  one.  The  policy  which 
sought  to  rearrange  the  South-East 
by  treaty" between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, and  to  resort  to  a  European 
congress  merely  to  ascertain  what 
modifications  might  with  advantage 
be  introduced  into  that  treaty,  is 
cancelled.  The  Treaty  of  Paris 
created  the  settlement,  and  it  is 
now  universally  agreed  that  the 
signatories  to  that  treaty  alone  are 
competent  to  revise  it.  The  triumph 
of  that  principle,  for  which  we  have 
so  steadily  contended,  is  a  strong 
moral  guarantee  that  the  new  settle- 
ment will  last  If  organised  Europe 
proves  strong  enough  to  wrest  the 
task 'of  reconstruction  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  disturber, 
the  temptation  to  future  disturb- 
ance is  diminished,  and  the  re- 
versionary interest  of  Europe  in  the 
territories  under  Ottoman  rule  as- 
serted and  recognised.  The  penalty 
that  any  one  of  the  six  Powers 
which  steps  out  of  the  European 
concert  pays  for  his  delinquency,  is 
that  it  alone  bears  the  sacrifice, 
while  it  has  no  more  than  a  con- 
current and  by  no  means  a  pre- 
dominant voice  in  the  work  of  re- 
construction. 

It  is  said  by  many  writers,  even 
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in  Conservative  journals,  that  Eng- 
land is  bumiliatcd  by  the  Memor- 
andum of  May  30.  They  seem  to 
think  that  England  thereby  gave  up 
the  European  concert,  and  substi- 
tuted an  agreement  between  herself 
and  Russia.  They  add,  in  bitter- 
ness and  wrath,  that  England  has 
consented  to  share  in  the  spoils,  to 
become  a  party  to  the  partition  of 
Turkey.  They  accordingly  denounce 
the  Government  for  having  aban- 
doned their  grand  principles  of  the 
faith  of  treaties,  the  supremacy  of 
European  law,  and  the  iniquity  of 
separate  agreements.  Lord  Grey 
writes  to  the  *  Times '  to  insist  that 
the  spoliation  of  Bessarabia  is  an 
act  of  barefaced  robbery ; — that 
"  England,  by  promising  beforehand 
not  to  use  the  power  she  possesses 
of  preventing  the  intended  crime, 
makes  herself  jointly  responsible  for 
it,  and  will  share  in  all  its  odium 
and  all  its  guilt."  Lord  Grey  de- 
clares that  Elngland  has  complete 
power  to  prevent  it.  If  so,  all  that 
she  has  done  is  to  say  beforehand 
that  it  is  not  a  case  in  which  she 
will  interfere  single-handed  by  force 
of  arms ;  and  her  power  in  all  other 
respects  remains  as  it  was. 

Lord  Grey  seems  to  think  that 
the  expenditure  already  incurred 
gives  this  country  the  right  and 
the  power  to  cancel  whatever 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  (jf  San 
Stefano  we  please.  lie  adds 
tliat  the  disgrace  of  this  couiitr}- 
will  be  complete  if  we  assume  the 
protectorate  of  Asia-Minor,  and 
thereby  share  in  the  spoil.  Sir 
George  Campbell,  also,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  figured  in  the  St. 
James's  llall  Conference,  has  given 
notice  of  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, means  that  a  Government 
which  has  all  along  been  denounced 
for  aiming  at  war  for  its  own  sake, 
and  for  unreasoning  hostility  to 
Russia,  committed  a  gross  political 
error    in    declining    a  struggle  in 


reference  to  a  matter  in  which  we 
are    not  vitally  interested,   and  in 
which  we  are  to  stand  alone.  These 
prompt  and    eager  politicians    are 
very  difficult  to  please.     When  the 
Government  is  engaged  in  the  ard- 
uous task  of    curbing  the  Russian 
lust  of  ascendancy  and  aggrandise- 
ment,  they  are    pursuing  a  policy 
hateful    in  the    sight  of  God  and 
man,  which   must  be  opposed  per 
fas    mit    nefas.     When  they  have 
completely  succeeded  in  their   ob- 
ject, the    terms  upon  which    they 
have    done   so,  and  which  involve 
the  possible  abandonment  of  mat* 
ters    that    are     not  worth   a  war, 
are  denounced   as   a   national   dis- 
gi*ace.     Those   who  are  willing  to 
abandon  the   whole,  are  the  first  to 
cry  out  if  Russia  excepts  anything 
from   a  general    surrender.     Place 
the  Salisbury  Circular  side  by  side 
with  the  Memorandum  of  May  30, 
say  these  critics,  and  you  sec  what 
a    retreat    the    Government    have 
made.     Place   it  side  by  side  with 
the    Treaty  of    San    Stefano,   say 
we,  and  it   is  obvious  at  a  glance 
what  an  enormous  triumph  has  been 
obtained. 

Every  one  knew  from  the  time 
that  Prince  Gortschakoff  in  bis 
Circular  called  upon  the  English 
Government  to  sjate  their  demands, 
that  the  object  was  to  avoid  war  by 
coming  to  some  understanding  in 
reference  to  them.  ITie  two  Mem- 
oranda which  have  been  gi^n  to 
the  world  are  said  to  be  incomplete, 
and  therefore  misleadinjj.  But  on 
the  face  of  them  they  do  not  with- 
draw the  whole  subject,  or  any  part 
of  it,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress.  They  indicate  the  point 
beyond  which  England  will  not  go 
in  pressing  her  demands.  They 
state  the  maximum  of  what  England 
will  concede  rather  than  undertake 
a  struggle  single-handed ;  and  that 
maximum  is  comparatively  small 
Tlie  only  two  points  upon  which 
the  Memoranda  appear  to  ns  to  be 
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open  to  adverse  criticism,  are  in  fact 
^lie    only  two   points    upon    which 
Kngland    makes     any    concession ; 
e:zcept   in  the    eyes   of   those  who 
ttioQght    that    Rossia    was    to    be 
ordered    off   the    ground    entirely. 
.And    what    do    these    amount   to? 
IFlrst,  tbat  if  the  G^ermanic  Powers 
JMsquiesce    in    the    retrocession    of 
fiessarabia,  we  will  not  light  up  a 
Snropean  war  on  that   account,  or 
"take  the  whole  risk  and  burden  our- 
selves, but  will  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  Congress,  whatever  that  may 
lie.      To  talk  of  this  as  a  national 
difigrace  and  an  unprincipled  acqui- 
escence   in    spoliation     is    absurd. 
England  deplores  tbat  retrocession, 
and  repudiates  all  responsibility  in 
the  matter.     Ron  mania  is  flagrantly 
ill-treated   by  her   ally.      But   she 
entered    into  this  war  without  the 
smallest   justification,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  very  treaty  which  is  her 
sole  title  to  the  territory  in  dispute. 
Except  that  her   reten^on  of  it  is 
a  matter  of  European  interest,  she 
has  literally  no  ground  whatever  for 
appeal.      The    thieves    have   fallen 
out ;  but,  unfortunately,  honest  men 
have  not  come  by  their  own.     The 
triumph    of    Russian    wrong-doing 
in  this  matter,  and  the  disturbance 
of  an  arrangement  which  was  con- 
cluded for  the   benefit  of    Europe, 
are    deeply  to   be  regretted ;    and, 
under  the  Roumanian  government, 
the  people  of  Bessarabia  had  better 
guarantees  for  wise   administration 
than   they    will   have    if    Congress 
sanctions  the  proposed  retrocession. 
But  Roumania  does  not  come  with 
clean  hands  before  the  tribunal  of 
Europe ;    and    her  case   cannot  be 
put   higher   than    one  of    political 
expediency,  as  regards  Europe.     As 
regards  herself,  she  is  merely  reap- 
ing the  bitter  consequences  of  her 
own  misdoing,  which   are  inflicted 
upon  her  in  a  faithless  and  barbar- 
ous spirit  by  her  own  ally  in  pro- 
jected and  lawless  spoliation. 

VOL.  CXXIV. — BO.  DCCLIII. 


The  other  point — viz.,  the  acqui- 
escence in  the  cession  of  Batoum — 
is  a  far  more  vulnerable  one.     As 
we  read  it,  the  Government  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  to  develop 
certain  schemes  for  protecting  Asia 
Minor  and  the  new  frontier  of  the 
Turkish   empire  in   Asia ;    and    if, 
after    discussing  them,  Russia   still 
persists  in  her  demand  for  Batoum, 
England  will  be  contented  with  the 
equivalent.     One  reads  the  accounts 
of  the  projected  reBistance  by  the 
Lazes — their   determination   to    ac- 
cept extermination  rather  than  sub- 
mit— with  the  feeling  that  the  terms 
upon  which  Russia  will  be  allowed 
by  Congress  to  take  possession  of 
this  damnosa  hcereditas  may  easily 
be  made  too  onerous  for  acceptance. 
It  is  with  deep  reluctance  and  pain 
that    the    English    will    see    these 
gallant  inhabitants  left  in  the  lurch. 
If   they  are   abandoned,  they    will 
die   rather   than    live    dishonoured. 
"  Those  among  us,"  they  say,  **  who 
have  no  arms,  will  use  axes,  clubs^ 
even    their    finger-nails,  to    oppose 
a  gallant  resistance  to  Russian  in- 
vasion,  ready  to  face  even  death." 
This  resolute   repugnance    to    Rus- 
sian   domination  is  a  political  cir- 
cumstance of    the    highest   import- 
ance ;  and  we  trust  that  these  gal- 
lant   races    may  not  be    sacrificed. 
The  principle   which    will   triumph 
at    this    Congress    is    that   of    the 
Treaty    of    Paris  —  viz.,    that    the 
whole    territory    comprised  in    the 
Ottoman  empire  is  matter  for  Eu- 
ropean   settlement    and  guarantee  ; 
and    that    as  the  Ottoman   empire 
recedes    and    perishes,  a  European 
and    not  a   Russian    reconstruction 
should  take   its  place.     No  people 
can  appeal  with  more  force  and  jus- 
tice   to    that    principle    than  those 
who  will   accept    death  if  it  fails. 
"  Let    it    be    understood,"  say  the 
Lazes,  "and  let  the  conviction  pene- 
trate   you,  that    nothing  will    turn 
us   from    our   resolve.      We   leave 
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arc  in  presence  of  a  man  with  whom 
it  would  be  wise  to  play  fair,  as  he 
would  probably  discover  the  subtlest 
tricks.  His  thick,  well-set  eyebrows 
are  singularly  long  and  shaggy,  and 
they  add  not  a  little  to  the  stem, 
and,  at  times,  somewhat  fierce  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  The 
nose  is  of  ordinary  size — not  as 
long,  perhaps,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  rest  of  the  face  ;  the  chin 
is  large  and  massive. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  said  of  him- 
self, that  he  was  "the  best-hated 
man  in  Europe."  He  has  indeed 
many  furious  enemies  in  various 
parts  of  the  world :  in  his  own 
country  to  begin  with,  among  the 
Particularists,  the  Catholics,  and 
the  Socialists;  and  again  at  Rome, 
in  Austria,  and  in  France.  He  has 
not  often  been  heard  to  complain  of 
this;  still,  a  bright  intellect  cannot 
possess  the  knowledge  of  such  a 
fact  without  being  saddened  by  it. 
Prince  Bismarck  is  by  no  means  a 
light-hearted  man.  Sorrow  and 
care  have  taken  up  their  abode  with 
him.  They  throw  a  shadow  on  his 
brow,  and  make  themselves  felt  in 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  in  the 
frequent  bitterness  of  his  hesitating 
speech.  He  is  no  longer  young ;  he 
fully  realises  the  fact  that  the  best 
part  of  his  life  is  gone,  that  his  great- 
est battles  have  been  fought;  and 
maybe  in  his  inner  heart  tliere  is 
the  feeling,  that  while  he  has 
achieved  much  for  the  greatness  of 
his  country,  he  has  done  but  little 
for  his  own  happiness.  Sometimes, 
when  he  is  sitting  among  his  per- 
sonal aod  intimate  friends — he  has, 
besides  his  family,  some  five  or  six 
of  these — free  from  all  restraint, 
smoking  his  long  pipe,  patting  the 
head  of  his  huge  dog,  attending  list- 
lessly to  a  conversation  going  on 
around  him  in  subdued  tones,  there 
passes  over  his  cold  face  a  something 
like  a  soft  transparent  veil,  behind 
which  his  hard    features  relax  and 


take  an  unlooked-for  expremion  of^ 
wistful  sadness. 

After  all.  Otto  von  Bismarck,  a 
child   of    the   Marches,    where    hi&. 
family  has  been    known    since    th& 
thirteenth  century,  is  a  thorongbbre<L 
German.     Though  one  of  the  most; 
matter-of-fact  men   the  world    has 
ever   known,  he  carries  within    bis 
breast  a  hidden  vein  of  deep  feel- 
ing; and  though  that  feeling  is  cer- 
tamly  not  of  the  kind  which  gives 
birth  to  morbid  sentimentality,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  young 
Bismarck  ever  addressed  his  com- 
plainings to  the  moon,  still  it  enables 
him  to  feel  keenly  all  that  a  sensi- 
tive heart  has  to  endure  during  the 
passage  through  life. 

His  love  for  his  wife  and  children 
is  very  great,  and  these  attend  on 
him  and  take  care  of  him  in  a  way 
which  shojy^'s  that  the  deepest  affec- 
tion unites  them  to  the  head  of  the 
family.  Thev  look  on  all  those 
who  bring  hard  work,  trouble,  or 
anxiety  to  the  Prince,  as  personal 
enemies;  they  protect 'his  sleep,  bis 
rest,  his   leisure  even,  as  the  most 

{)recious  thing  in  the  world.  When 
le  is  ill,  they  nurse  him  with  on- 
tiring  care ;  his  slightest  wishes  are 
respected  laws;  they  enjoy  bis 
pleasures;  and  if  any  man  baa 
succeeded  in  amusing  the  Prince, 
or  even  in  making  him  smile,  yon 
may  be  assured  that  the  Princess 
and  her  children  will  thank  him  as 
though  he  had  done  them  a  persooal 
service. 

As  for  the  Prince,  he  has  given 
during  his  life  constant  proofs  not 
only  of  true  and  honest  love  for  the 
wife  he  has  chosen  and  the  children 
she  has  borne  him,  but  also  of  a  deli- 
cate, and,  one  may  say,  chivalrons 
tenderness  towards  them.  Years 
have  made  no  change  in  this. 
Every  one  who  has  been  admitted 
into  the  intimacy  of  the  Bismarck 
family  has  been  able  to  judge  of  the 
affectionate,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
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dignified  character  of  the  relations 
between  the  Prince  and  Princess. 
Hundreds  of  passages  might  be 
a  noted  in  confirmation  of  this,  from 
the  letters  written  by  Bismarck  to 
his  wife,  some  of  which  have  been 
published.  It  may  suffice  to  notice 
here  his  behaviour  in  her  presence 
a  few  minutes  after  a  darinjr  attack 
had  been  made  on  his  life  by 
Jniias  Cohen — better  known  as 
Blind,  from  the  name  of  Carl  Blind 
who  had  adopted  him  as  a  son. 

It  was  in  1866.  Bismarck — then 
Connt  Bismarck — was  returning 
from  the  Palace, where  he  had  been  to 
see  the  King.  While  passing  through 
the  large  street  of  Berlin  called 
Unter  den  Linden^  and  quite  near 
the  place  where  Uocdel  and  Nobil- 
ing  have  since  attempted  th6  life  of 
the  Emperor  William,  he  suddenly 
beard  a  shot  fired  close  behind  him. 
He  turned  sharply  round  and  saw  a 
young  man  who,  with  a  smoking 
revolver,  was  aiming  .at  him.  He 
strode  at  once  up  to  the  man  and 
seized  the  arm  that  held  the  revol- 
ver, while  with  his  other  hand  he 
grasped  the  throat  of  the  would-be 
murderer.  Blind,  however,  had  had 
time  to  pass  his  weapon  on  to  his 
left  hand,  and  now  fired  three  shots 
in  quick  succession.  Bismarck  felt 
himself  hurt  in  his  shoulder  and  in 
one  of  his  ribs ;  but  he  held  his 
•  furious  assailant  fast  till  some  sol- 
diers came  up  and  took  hold  of  him. 
Then  Bismarck  walked  home  at  a 
brisk  pace,  and  reached  his  own 
house  long  before  anybody  there 
could  know  what  had  happened. 

The  Countess  had  some  friends 
with  her  when  her  husband  entered 
the  drawing-room.  He  greeted  all 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  begged 
to  be  excused  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
he  had  some  urgent  business  to 
attend  to.  He  then  walked  into 
the  next  room  where  his  desk  stood, 
and  wrote  to  inform  the  King  of 
the  accident     Having  attended  to 


this  duty,  he  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room and  made  one  of  his  little 
standing  jokes,  ignoring  his  own 
un punctuality,  and  saying  to  his 
wife — 

"  Well !  are  we  to  have  no  dinner 
to-day  ?  You  always  keep  me  wait- 
ing." 

He  sat  down,  and  partook  heartily 
of  the  dishes  set  before  him,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  dinner  was  over 
that  he  walked  up  to  the  Countess, 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  wished 
her  in  the  old  German  way,  '*  Ge- 
segnete  Maklzeit  /"  (May  your  meal 
be  blessed  !)  and  then  added, — 

"  You  see  I  am  quite  well." 

She  looked  up  at  him.  "  Well," 
he  continued,  "you  must  not  be 
anxious,  my  child.  .  .  .  Somebody 
has  fired  at  me ;  but  it  is  nothing, 
as  von  see." 

Bismarck  was  the  idol  of  his 
peasants  as  long  as  he  remained 
among  them  at  Kniephof  and  at 
Schoenhausen.  Though  his  life 
has  been  investigated  with  extraor- 
dinary minuteness  by  his  friends  as 
well  as  by  his  enemies,  nothing  has 
ever  been  brought  forward  which 
would  show  him  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  kind  master.  He  is 
by  no  means  what  some  people 
call  *'  severe,  but  just,"  which,  in 
most  cases,  signifies  simply,  *' very 
hard."  He  was  always  really  kind 
to  all  those  who  had  a  right  to 
look  up  to  him  for  protection. 
One  day  he  was  inspecting  the 
dikes  at  Schoenhausen.  He  came 
to  a  spot  where  infiltrations  from 
the  Elbe  had  caused  a  large  space 
of  ground  to  be  covered  with 
water  to  about  the  depth  of  a 
foot.  He  wanted  to  get  over,  but 
not  being  dressed  for  the  occasion, 
he  looked  about  to  find  a  suitable 
passage.  One  of  the  Schoenhausen 
peasants,  angling  near  him,  saw  his 
difficulty. 

"Get  on  my  back,"  he  said  to 
young    Bismarck,   who    was    then 
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about  twenty-four;    I'll  carry   you 
over." 

**  You  don't  know  what  you 
offer,"  answered  Bismarck,  with  a 
laugh  ;  **  I  ride  thirteen  stone." 

**  Never  mind,"  replied  the  man. 
**  We  would  all  of  us  like  to  carry 
you  through  anything,  even  if  you 
were  a  deal  heavier." 

Bismarck  has  not  changed  as  re- 
gards his  kindness  to  hunible  folks. 
While  among  the  great  personages 
wlio  approach  him — privy  council- 
lors, ministers,  ambassadors,  princes 
even — there  are  many  who  fear 
him  to  an  almost  incredible  degree, 
and  who  literally  tremble  before 
him,  his  old  servants  speak  of  him 
and  to  him  with  that  peculiar,  re- 
spectful familiarity  which  exists 
only  1t)etween  a  good  master  and 
attached  servants. 

Last  year,  when  Bismarck's  fa- 
vourite dog,  **  Sultan,"  was  dying,  he 
watched  beside  the  poor  animal  with 
such  manifestly  deep  sorrow  that 
Count  Herbert,  the  Prince's  eldest 
son,  at  last  endeavoured  to  get  his 
father  away.  The  l*rincc  took  a 
few  steps  towards  the  door,  but  on 
looking  back,  his  eyes  met  those  of 
liis  old  friend.  "  No,  leave  me 
alone,"  he  said,  and  he  retunied 
to  poor  Sultan.  When  the  dog 
was  dead,  Bismarck  turned  to  a 
friend  who  was  standing  near,  and 
said, — "Those  old  German  fore- 
f.ithcrs  of  ours  had  a  kind  relijjion. 
They  believed  that,  after  death, 
they  would  meet  again  in  the  celes- 
tial hunting  grounds  all  the  good 
dogs  that  had  been  their  faithful 
companions  in  life.  ...  I  wish  I 
could  believe  that." 

Bismarck's  love  for  his  doffs  can 
be  traced  back  to  his  earliest  youth, 
and  is  very  peculiar.  It  does 
not  in  the  least  resemble  the  com- 
monplace liking  most  people  arc 
able  to  feel  for  some  pet  animal. 
It  is  a  real  affection,  deeply  rooted 
in  his  large  licart,  aud  closely  allied 


to  the  kindness  which  he  showB  to 
all  on  whose  faithfulness  he  can 
rely,  and  who  look  up  to  him  for 
protection. 

Another  thoroughly  German  cha- 
racteristic in  Prince  Bismarck  is 
his  love  for  nature,  and  especially 
for  the  forest  In  many  of  his 
letters  to  his  wife,  dated  from 
Biarritz,  Fontarabia,  San  Sebas- 
tian, and  other  places,  he  speaks 
also  with  enthusiasm  of  the  beauty 
of  the  sea.  "  My  conscience  smites 
me,"  he  says  in  one  of  these  letters, 
**  for  enjoying  all  this  beauty  by  my- 
self,— for  seeing  it  without  you." 

When  Bismarck  is  in  the  couDtry, 
his  greatest  pleasure  is  to  take  long 
rides  and  walks  in  the  thick  forest, 
frequently  quite  alone ;  aud  those 
who  live  with  him  liave  observed 
that  he  is  never  in  a  gentler  mood 
than  when  he  returns  from  one  of 
these  visits  to  "  his  oldest  friends," 
as  he  calls  the  trees.  When  he  is  al>- 
sent  from  home,  overburdened  with 
work  aud  responsibility,  his  chief 
recreation  is  to  get  away  from  the 
town,  to  seek  peace  and  rest  in  the 
nearest  forest.  In  Berlin,  at  the 
liadziwill  Palace,  where  the  Prince 
now  lives — that  same  palace  where 
the  Congress  has  been  holding  its 
sittings — the  Prince's  private  office 
looks  out  upon  a  fine  old  park,  ex- 
tending behind  the  house.  Bismarck 
likes  to  sit  there  alone  after  some 
hot  political  discussion,  and  in  the 
soft  music  of  the  trees  he  seems  to 
find  a  soothinir  balm  for  his  over- 
excited  nerves. 

When  he  insisted  last  year  on 
retiring  from  office,  after  many  in- 
portant  concessions  had  been  made 
to  hinj,  he  made  use  of  one  argu- 
ment, which  it  was  not  found  easy 
to  combat. 

"Business  will  keep  me  in  Ber- 
lin," he  said.  "  1  hate  the  Wilhelm 
Strasse.  I  have  not  nianv  more 
years  to  live  ;  I  would  like  to  spend 
them  near  mv  trees." 
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The  Chancellor's  tender  of  his  re- 
signation has  often  been  sneered  at 
by  "knowing  people."  These  know 
little  of  Bismarck's  private  char- 
acter, or  they  would  not  doubt 
that  he  really  yearns  for  peace  and 
rest.  He  has  been  a  very  ambitious 
man  ;  but  his  unclouded  judgment, 
which  the  most  astonishing  success 
in  life  has  not  been  able  to  obscure, 
tells  him  that  he  cannot  go  beyond, 
or  rather  above,  the  position  which 
he  has  occupied  since  the  close  of 
the  French  war.  The  Prince  has 
no  longer  any  personal  interest  in 
remaining  in  office  ;  if  he  does  so, 
it  is  chiefly  out  of  love  and  respect 
for  his  royal  master. 

Foreigners  can  scarcely  imagine 
how  deeply  loyalty  towards  the 
Hohenzollerns  is  rooted  in  old 
Prussian  families  like  Bismarck's. 
This  feeling  has  not  been  modified 
by  modern  influences — it  belongs  to 
the  middle  ages.  The  thoroughbred 
Prussian  Junker  —  and  Bismarck 
prides  himself  on  being  one — looks 
on  his  king  as  his  sovereign  "by 
the  grace  of  God,"  holding  sway 
over  the  life  and  the  blood  of  his 
loyal  vassals.  Very  often  Count 
Bismarck  —  as  afterwards  Prince 
Bismarck — has  not  acrreed  with  the 
King;  and,  far  oftener  than  the 
public  fancies,  Bismarck  has  been 
the  one  tx)  yield.  When  he  speaks 
of  the  King  he  says,  **  His  Majes- 
ty,"—  a  term  which  is  far  from 
being  in  general  use — and  the  words 
are  never  uttered  save  with  the 
deepest  respect. 

"  I  can  never  forget,'*  said  Prince 
Bismarck  one  day,  "  that  His  Ma- 
jesty, in  following  my  advice,  has 
twice  imperilled  his  crown.  He 
condescended  to  take  my  counsel 
before  going  to  war  with  Austria, 
and,  four  years  later,  before  going 
to  war  with  France.  He  knew  full 
well  when  he  did  so  that  all  he  val- 
ued in  the  world  was  at  stake.  But 
he  trusted  me  implicitly.     For  that 


reason  alone  I  would  serve  him  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  so  long  as 
my  services  may  be  required  by 
him." 

It  was  really  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  old  Emperor  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck consented  last  year  to  remain 
in  office.  His  health,  however,  for- 
bade him  to  continue  the  work  he 
had  done  up  to  that  time.  A  long 
leave  of  absence  was  granted  to  him. 
Count  Stolberg  -Wemigerode  was 
appointed  Vice- Chancellor,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  management  of 
all  ordinary  busine^  should  be  left 
to  experienced  statesmen  like  Von 
Bulow  and  Camphausen.  It  was 
settled,  however,  that  all  exception- 
ally great  questions  were  to  be  re- 
ferred for  decision  to  Bismarck  him- 
self. His  promise  to  attend  person- 
ally to  important  business  was 
couched  in  the  form  of  a  curious 
apologue. 

"  When  a  man  goes  out  shooting 
early  in  the  morning,"  he  said  at 
one  of  his  parliamentary  receptions, 
"  he  begins  by  firing  away  at  all 
sorts  of  game,  and  is  quite  willing 
to  walk  a  couple  of  miles  over 
heavy  ground  in  order  to  get  a  shot 
at  some  wild  fowl.  But  when  he 
has  travelled  the  whole  day  long, 
when  his  game-bag  is  full,  and  he 
is  nearing  home — hungry,  thirsty, 
covered  with  dust,  and  tired  to 
death — all  he  asks  for  is  rest.  He 
shakes  his  head  when  the  keeper 
tells  him  that  he  has  only  a  few 
steps  to  take  to  get  at  some  birds 
in  the  adjoining  field,  quite  near 
the  house.  *  I  have  enough  of  that 
game,'  he  says.  But  let  somebody 
come  and  tell  him — *  There,  in  the 
thickest  part  of  yonder  forest,  you 
can  get  at  a  boar,'  and  you  will  sec 
that  wearv  man,  if  he  has  the  blood 
of  a  sportsman  in  his  veins,  forget 
all  his  fatigue,  gather  himself  up, 
and,  striding  away,  penetrate  into 
the  forest, — not  to  be  satisfied  until 
he  has  found  the  animal  and  slain 
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it.  I  am  like  that  man.  I  have 
been  out  shooting  since  sunrise.  It 
is  now  getting  late.  I  have  done 
a  good  day's  hard  work,  and  I  am 
weary.  Other  people  may  fire  at 
hares  and  partridges ;  I  have  quite 
cijough  of  that  sort  of  game.  .  .  . 
But,  gentlemen,  if  a  boar  is  to  be 
slain,  let  me  know  about  it,  and  I 
will  go  into  the  thick  of  the  forest 
and  try  to  kill  him." 

He  has  kept  his  word.  He  has 
lived  on  quietly  at  Varzin  and  at 
Friedrichsnihe,  as  long  as  there 
were  only  small  birds  flying  over 
the  political  horizon ;  but  as  soon 
as  Congress  met,  Bismarck  was 
there  to  preside. — And  we  may  feel 
sure  that  ho  will  not  desert  the 
field  so  long  as  the  battle  against 
Socialism  is  raging  in  Genuany. 

Women  seem  to  have  exercised 
singularly  little  influence  over  Bis- 
marck. There  is  an  old  story  of  his 
having  once  been  in  love  before 
he  married;  but  the  storv  is  so 
vague,  that  we  may  well  doubt  its 
resting  on  any  solid  foundation.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  he  did  not 
entirely  escape  that  sweet  disease  of 
youth  called  **  love-fever ;"  but  he 
had  it  probably  in  a  mild  form,  and 
it  soon  passed  away.  At  all  events, 
it  left  no  traces.  The  fact  is,  that 
he  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
and  that  since  that  day  nobody — 
not  even  his  worst  enemy  —  luis 
attempted  to  throw  the  slightest 
suspicion  on  his  character  as  a  hus- 
band and  a  father.  His  domestic 
life  has  been  thoroughly  pure,  and 
it  is  well  known  bv  all  who  sur- 
round  him  that  he  shows  unflinch- 
ing severity  towards  all  breakers  of 
the  seventh  commandment  While 
he  is  indulgent  to  most  youthful 
extravagances  and  frolics — of  which, 
his  own  early  days  were  full — he 
cannot  tolerate  libertines,  who  seem 
to  inspire  him  with  a  natural  antip- 
athy bordering  on  disgust.  Though 
always  kind  and  courteous  in  female 


society,  Bismarck  bas  never  dis- 
tinguished any  of  the  numeroos 
beauties  he  has  met  in  his  life,  so 
as  to  authorise  even  a  suspicion 
that  he  paid  special  attention  to 
any  woman,  still  less  that  he 
courted  any.  He  has  had  aflfec- 
tionate  and  respected  female  friends 
— among  whom  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helena  of  Russia  must  be  reckoned 
— but  the  only  women  who,  to  all 
appearances,  have  found  room  in 
his  heart  and  occupied  it,  are  his 
mother,  his  sister,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter. 

Bismarck's  mother,  Louise  Wil- 
hclmine  Menken,  was  bom  in 
1789,  and*  married  in  1806,  when 
she  was  only  sixteen.  She  died  on 
the  1st  of  January  1839,  withoat 
having  witnessed  her  son's  great- 
ness. She  bore  to  her  husband, 
Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand  von  Bis- 
marck (born  in  1771,  died  in 
1845),  six  children,  three  of  whom, 
Ferdinand,  Johanna,  and  Franz, 
died  in  infancy ;  while  three 
others,  Bernard  (born  1810),  Otto 
(born  1815),  and  Malvina  are  still 
living. 

Malvina,  Bismarck's  youngest 
and  only  surviving  sister,  was  bom 
in  1827,  and  married  in  1844  Baron' 
Oscar  von  Arnim-Kroechlendorff. 
The  relations  between  this  lady  and 
her  brother  Otto  have  always  been 
of  a  singularly  aticctionate  charac- 
ter, lie  used  to  treat  her,  when 
thev  were  both  at  home,  with  a 
tender  di*ference  that  student-bro-  # 
thers  rarely  show  to  their  younger 
sisters.  Those  who  remember  see- 
ing them  as  young  people  together, 
say  that  he  was  as  kind  and  re- 
spectful to  her  as  if  she  had  been 
his  bride.  AVhen  she  married,  he 
wrote  her  a  letter  which  is  a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  playfulness  and  re- 
gret. ^Mt  is  most  unnatural  and 
egotistical,"  he  says,  "  that  girls, 
who  have  bachelor  brothers,  should 
in  an  inconsiderate  way  go  and  get 
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married,  jaat  as  if  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do  in  this  world  but  to  fol- 
low their  own  inclinations."  In  his 
letters  he  gives  her  all  sorts  of  pet 
naoies ;  and  even  when  he  is  at  his 
hardest  work,  with  his  health  giving 
way,  and  when  all  who  approach 
him  are  awed  by  the  expression  of 
almost  terrific  severity  on  his  coun- 
tenance, his  letters  to  "  his  beloved 
sister,  his  dearest  Malvina,  his  dear 
little  one,"  remain  invariably  kind, 
and  are  often  full  of  evident  good- 
hamour.  He  cuts  jokes  about  im- 
portant affaii-s,  about  men  who  think 
themselves  very  big,  and  about  him- 
self. But  when  bis  sister  is  in 
trouble,  he  finds  wonderfully  con- 
cise expressions  for  conveying  ten- 
der and  deep  sympathy,  and  through 
the  whole  correspondence  there 
runs,  so  to  speak,  one  unbroken 
thread  of  profound  brotherly  love. 

The  wife  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
Johanna  von  Putkammer,  of  an  old 
and  noble  Pomeranian  family,  was 
bom  in  1824.  He  made  her  ac- 
qaaintance  at  the  marriage  of  one 
of  his  friends,  where  she  acted  as 
bridesmaid,  and  two  years  later— 
in  1847 — he  asked  her  to  become 
his  wife.  Her  family  was  not  at 
first  disposed  to  accept  his  pro- 
posals. At  that  time  Herr  von 
Bismarck  enjoyed  a  rather  curi- 
ous reputation.  He  was  sumamed 
^^  der  telle  Bismarck  ^^  (mad  Bis- 
marck), and  had  earned  this  title 
by  his  numerous  duels,  his  daring 
feats  of  horsemanship,  and  some 
widely-spread  anecdotes  concerning 
his  attitude  generally  towards  pro- 
fessors, burgomasters,  and  other  re- 
spectable members  of  what  German 
students  call  "Philistine  society." 
But  more  especially  he  owed  his 
surname  to  the  very  noisy  revels  he 
used  to  hold  with  a  number  of 
exceedingly  loud  young  men  at 
Kniephof  and  at  Schoenhausen. 
To  quiet,  respectable,  religious 
people  like  the  rutkammers,  he  did 


not  appear  a  very  eligible  suitor  for 
an  only  and  beloved  child.  Bis- 
marck, however,  settled  the  ques- 
tion at  once.  He  walked  up  to 
Miss  Johanna,  and  having  ascer- 
tained by  a  look  that  she  sided 
with  Jiim,  he  folded  her  in  his  arms 
and  said,  turning  to  her  astonished 
relatives,  "  What  God  has  united, 
no  man  shall  put  asunder." 

Princess  Bismarck  has  preserved 
all  the  simplicity  of  her  youth.  She 
is  a  perfect  specimen — in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word — of  the  German 
Hausfrau  (housewife).  She  is  very 
quiet,  bears  her  honours  as  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
holds ,  fast  by  the  old  friends  of 
humbler  days,  and  has  but  one 
great  object  in  life — to  make  her 
husband  and  children  happy.  She 
cares  for  them  in  a  peaceful,  moth- 
erly way ;  and  her  serenity  and  pa- 
tience, which  have  always  secured 
for  Bismarck  a  quiet  home,  have 
certainly  contributed  to  his  success 
through  life.  "  She  it  is,"  he  once 
said  to  a  friend,  "  who  has  made  me 
what  1  am." 

Prince  Bismarck  has  three  chil- 
dren— Marie,  Herbert,  and  William. 
Count  Herbert  has  entered  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  is  at  present 
his  father's  private  secretary ;  his 
brother  Williagi  has  studied  for  the 
Bar.  Both  brothers  will  probably 
enter  Parliament  this  year.  Coun- 
tess Marie  is  said  to  be  her  father's 
favourite  child  and  to  resemble  him 
most  in  character.  She  was  be- 
trothed two  years  ago  to  Count 
Eulenburg  ;  but  her  affianced  lover, 
while  staying  at  Varzin,  fell  ill  and 
died  suddenly  of  typhoid  fever. 
This  tragic  event  cast  for  some  time 
a  deep  gloom  over  the  Bismarck 
family. 

We  have  already  quoted  several 
letters  of  Prince  Bismarck's.  A 
very  curious  anthology  might  be 
made  out  of  his  correspondence, 
for  he   is  an   accomplished  letter- 
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writer.  His  writing  is  unusually 
large,  bold,  and  distinct.  It  does 
not  look  like  the  Land  of  a  man  who 
writes  quickly.  It  is  probable  that 
he  writes  as  he  speaks  —  rather 
slowly,  always  looking  for  the 
clearest  possible  expression  <5f  his 
thought  He  especially  dislikes 
obscurity  and  diffuseness.  Know- 
ing, as  he  does,  before  he  either 
writes  or  speaks,  precisely  what  he 
wants  to  say,  he  is  not  satisfied 
until  he  has  found  the  exact  trans- 
lation into  words  of  his  ideas. 
Hence  his  hesitation  in  speech,  and 
hence,  probably,  his  slowness,  like- 
wise, in  writing.  His  style,  how- 
ever, shows  no  signs  of  hesitation ; 
it  is  limpid  and  Huent. 

In  his  private  letters  Bismarck 
is  witty,  full  of  lively  but  not  sar- 
castic humour,  a  close  observer  of 
men  and  things,  and  a  contemptu- 
ous judge  in  respect  of  all  that  is 
mean.  His  letters  seldom  contain 
anything  but  facts  and  descrip- 
tions, and  he  scarcely  ever  indulges 
in  sentiment.  Now  and  then, 
however,  one  meets  with  a  short 
passage  which  betrays  genuine  feel- 
mg  stirring  the  depths  of  his  heart. 
His  imagery  and  comparisons  are 
mostly  very  ffood,  and  sometimes 
exceedingly  humorous. 

Bismarck's  official  correspondence 
is  remarkable  for  its  lucidity.  He 
does  not  leave  a  doubt  as  to  what 
he  means  to  say ;  and  he  is  so 
concise,  that  from  his  longest  de- 
spatches it  would  be  <lif[icult  to 
strike  out  even  a  few  words  with- 
out impairing  the  sense  of  the 
whole  document.  He  has  a  strong 
objection  to  exaggeration,  and  sel- 
dom employs  a  superlative  of  any 
kind.  But  when  he  does  use  a 
strong  expression  you  may  be  sure 
he  moans  it — as  when  he  said, 
"  We  will  never  go  to  Canossa." 

(.)f  late  Brince  Bismarck  has 
given  up  writing  his  despatches 
himself.     On  very  important  occa- 


sions only  he  now  takes  up  the 
pen.  Sometimes  he  notes  down 
in  pencil  certain  short  sentences  to 
be  used  in  a  despatch.  He  does 
this  only  when  he  wishes  his  opiD- 
ion  on  some  point  to  be  expressed 
in  the  very  words  chosen  by  himself. 
But  in  most  cases  he  is  content  to 
give  his  secretaries,  who  are  well 
trained  to  their  work,  a  few  verbal 
instructions.  While  doing  so  he 
either  walks  up  and  down  the 
room,  or  sits  at  his  desk  playing 
with  a  paper-knife.  The  attendant 
official,  often  himself  a  functionary 
of  high  rank,  listens  while  the 
Chancellor  speaks,  and  takes  short 
notes  of  his  words.  The  counte- 
nance of  Brince  IMsmarck  during 
this  kind  of  work  is  very  curious. 
If  he  could  be  painted  at  such  a 
time,  and  an  abstract  name  were 
given  to  the  picture,  it  would 
bo  entitled  "  Concentration  of 
Thought." 

Like  all  men  who  have  accom- 
plished great  things,  Bismarck  has 
the  power  of  concentrating,  at  a 
given  moment,  all  the  strength  of 
his  mind  on  one  special  point,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  clearly  and  how 
well  he  then  sees  that  one  point. 
He  certainly  could  not  dictate  half- 
a-dozen  letters  at  once,  as  it  is  said 
that  (-jesar  and  Napoleon  I.  were 
able  to  do  ;  it  is  even  probable  that 
he  would  consider  it  as  as  kind  of 
humbug,  well  fitted  to  astonish  by- 
standers, but  of  very  little  use  for 
the  acceleration  of  work.  Bismarck 
has  frequently  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  thing  is  not  well  done  unless  it 
is  done  as  well  as  possible  ;  and  that 
no  thing,  not  even  a  small  one,  can 
be  done  as  well  as  possible  unless 
thorough  attention  is  given  to  it. 
But  while  he  objects  to  doing  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time,  he  is  able 
to  pass  quickly  from  one  to  another. 
Just  as  his  eye,  which  seems  to  be 
fixed  on  the  object  upon  which  it 
rests,  docs  not  on  that  account  dwell 
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lonjy  on  the  same  point,  so  his  mind 
looks  fixedly  and  through  and 
through,  so  to  speak,  a  special  ques- 
tion, leaving  it  nevertheless  sud- 
denly and  entirely  as  soon  as  at- 
tention is  required  by  some  other 
subject.  The  exhaustiveness  of  Bis- 
marck's despatches,  which  seldom 
leave  any  part  of  a  question  un  elu- 
cidated, should  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  trained  himself  al- 
ways to  attend  thoroughly  to  the 
one  special  matter  he  has  in  hand. 

Many  of  Bismarck's  peculiarities 
as  a  writer  are  also  observable  in 
him  as  a  speaker.  He  lacks  some 
of  the  qualities  which  are  considered 
almost  indispensable  to  an  orator. 
He  not  only  speaks  slowly,  he  actu- 
ally stops — at  the  beginning  of  his 
speeches,  at  least — at  every  third  or 
fourth  word  ;  one  might  suppose  he 
had  to  overcome  some  organic  diffi- 
culty in  pronouncing  his  words. 
He  sways  himself  gently  backwards 
and  forwards,  he  twirls  his  thumbs, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  looks  at  a 
scrap  of  paper  upon  which  he  has 
put  down  notes  before  speaking. 
To  one  who  did  not  know  him  well 
he  would  certainly  appear  to  be  em- 
barrassed,— nay,  even  intimidated. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  He  takes 
due  account  of  those  who  are  listen- 
ing to  him,  but  he  is  probably  less 
disturbed  by  their  presence  than 
any  other  public  speaker.  He  is 
heart  and  soul  at  his  work,  he  wants 
to  say  all  he  thinks  about  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  does  not  much  care 
whether  his  way  of  speaking  is 
pleasant  or  not.  When  he  comes 
to  a  stop,  his  auditors  feel  that  after 
all  they  have  heard  something  worth 
listening  to,  and  that  every  word 
Bismarck  has  used,  and  which  he 
has  taken  so  much  pains  to  find, 
was  the  right  one,  bearing  directly 
on  the  question. — Somebody  inter- 
rupts him  ;  he  does  not  retort  quick 
as  lightning,  but  after  a  few  seconds 
— the  time  for  weighing  what  he 


has  just  heard — there  comes  a  crush- 
ing reply  which  falls  heavily  on  the 
interrupter,  and  not  unfrequently 
raises  a  laugh  at  his  expense. 

After  a  while  he  warms  to  his 
work,  and  the  conclusion  of  some 
of  his  speeches  is  very  good,  even 
from  an  exclusively  oratorical  point 
of  view.  The  greater  part  of  what 
he  has  said  in  debate  reads  well  \  it 
is  full  of  sound  common-sense  and 
logic,  and  is  utterly  free  from  high- 
sounding,  empty  phrases.  K  what 
Bismarck  says  were  not  good  and 
forcible,  no  one  would  attend  to 
him  ;  but  generally  what  he  says 
appears  from  the  first  so  weighty, 
that  though  he  speaks  badly,  there 
is  no  orator  more  attentively  listen- 
ed to.  And  this  was  the  case  before 
he  became  a  great  man.  In  1848, 
when  his  adversaries  used  to  sneer 
freely  at  the  Prussian  Junker^  and 
when  he  possessed  but  little  in- 
fluence, none  of  his  speeches  in  the 
Prussian  Parliament  failed  to  attract 
more  or  less  attention.  One  may  lik5, 
or  one  may  hate  Bismarck,  but  every 
one  must  acknowledge  that  he  is 
intellectually  what  he  is  physical- 
ly— a  powerful  man.  He  himself 
knows  this  well,  and  relies  on  his 
own  powers  to  an  extraordinary 
extent.  Hence  his  daring,  which 
also  forms  so  marked  a  feature  in 
his  character. 

Bismarck's  life  is  full  of  authen- 
tic anecdotes  recording  Ins  singular 
fearlessness.  As  a  child,  he  does 
not  seem  to  know  what  danger  is. 
His  mother  is  in  constant  fear  about 
him.  If  he  does  not  get  drowned, 
he  will  certainly  break  his  neck. 
Many  accidents  happen  to  him, 
and  he  often  has  very  narrow  es- 
capes, but  somehow  he  always 
does  escape.  As  he  grows  older 
he  becomes  more  prudent,  but  still 
he  does  not  know  fear.  Nothing 
daunts  him.  He  likes  his  masters 
when  they  treat  him  kindly,  and  in 
that    case    they   find    him    docile, 
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studions,  quiet  even  ;  but  he  rebels 
against  tboso  who  try  to  subdue 
hini  by  severity,  and  they  can 
never  get  any  authority  over  him. 

In  Gottingen,  whither  he  went  to 
study  law,  he  got  involved  in  four 
duels  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival, 
because,  quite  regardless  of  the 
respect  due  by  a  freshinan  to  his 
seniors,  he  coolly  and  deliberately 
insulted  four  of  these  who  had  taken 
the  liberty  to  laugh  at  him. 

While  in  the  army  he  saved  his 
servant  from  drowning,  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life.  For  this  deed  he 
got  a  medal,  which  for  many  years 
was  the  only  decoration  he  had.  lie 
wears  it  still ;  and  it  is  said — and  we 
readily  believe  —  that  he  is  quite 
as  proud  of  it  as  of  the  numberless 
ribbons,  crosses,  and  stars  which 
now  cover  his  breast. — An  Austrian 
Excellency  asked  him  one  day  in 
Frankfurt  what  that  poor  medal 
meant.  "  Oh,"  replied  Bismarck, 
coolly,  "I  rather  like  to  save  people 
from  drowning  when  1  have  a  chance. 
That's  what  1  got  that  medal  for." 

After  1848,  Bismarck's  courage 
was  displayed  on  other  fields.  lie 
was  among  the  first,  and  certainly 
among  the  most  conspicuous,  of 
those  who,  while  all  around  were 
carried  away  by  the  Revolution,  or 
despaired  of  being  able  to  resist  it, 
stood  up  boldly  and  agitated  openly 
against  it.  lie  took  the  lead  of  the 
reactionary  party^and  became  very 
unpopular.  The  Liberal  press  in 
l*russia  atta(^ked  him  with  great 
violence.  In  l*arliament  he  met 
with  vehement  opposition,  lie  sel- 
dom lost  his  temper,  but  he  never 
retracted  a  single  word  of  his  at- 
tacks on  the  Revolution.  Some 
allusions  havinu:  been  made  to  the 
fate  which  generally  awaits  those 
wht>  trv  to  resist  the  demands  of  a 
great  people  for  liberty,  he  merely 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  lie  is  of 
opinion  that  "  death  on  the  scattbld 
may  be  a  very  honourable  death." 


While  he  was  canvassing  for  his 
election  at  a  place  called  Rathenow, 
an  old  farmer  asked  him  if  ho 
thought  it  were  of  any  use  "to 
fight  against  those  Berlin  demo- 
crats ?" 

"  It  is  better  to  be  the  hammer 
than  the  anvil,"  replied  Bismarck. 
"  Let  us  attack  them  by  all  means  l'^ 
This  has  been  Bismarck's  policy 
through  life.  As  soon  as  he  sees 
an  enemy  before  him  he  commences 
the  attack.  lie  has  always  managed 
to  be  the  hammer. 

When  he  was  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing Rathenow,  a  mob  surrounded  the 
carriaore,  in  which  he  was  seated 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  von  Stechow. 
Stones  were  thrown  at  him,  and 
one  struck  him  on  the  shoulder. 
He  rose,  and,  picking  up  the  stone 
that  had  fallen  in  the  carriage,  he 
hurled  it  back  at  the  crowd.  It 
was  a  multitude  against  two  men  ; 
but  nobody  dared  to  stop  Bismarck^s 
carriage. 

In  1 850,  wlien  the  tide  of  politi- 
cal passion  was  still  running  very 
high,  Bismarck  went  one  day  into 
a  tavern  at  Berlin  to  take  a  glass  of 
beer.  A  man  near  him,  feeling 
himself  supported  by  the  presence 
of  his  friends,  began  to  abuse  a 
member  of  the  royal  family.  Bis- 
marck looked  at  him,  and  said 
quietly,  **  If  you  have  not  left  this 
room  before  1  have  finished  my 
beer,  I'll  break  this  pot  over  your 
head."  lie  then  emptied  his  glass 
very  deliberately,  and  as  the  man 
took  no  heed  of  the  warning,  he 
did  as  he  had  threatened,  lie  went 
up  to  the  fellow  and  knocked  him 
about  the  head  with  the  pot  till  lie 
fell,  howling,  on  the  ground.  Bis- 
marck then  asked  the  waiter,  "  Uow 
much  for  the  glass  ?"  and,  having 
paid  for  it,  he  walked  away  leisurely, 
without  any  one  having  dared  to 
molest  him.  Even  at  that  time  he 
was  already  a  man  of  some  political 
standing,    and    the    acknowledged 
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leader  of  the  conservative  party ; 
but,  true  to  his  principle,  he  always 
took  the  oifeusLve,  attacking  his 
adversaries  wherever  he  met  them, 
and  vrith  all  weapons. 

Bismarck^s  attitude  in  Parliament 
had,  of  course,  been  much  noticed 
at  Court.  The  King,  Frederick- 
William  IV.,  had  taken  a  great 
liking  to  the  Junker^  and  when  the 
post  of  Prussian  Minister  at  Frank- 
furt became  vacant,  he  thought  of 
offering  it  to  Bismarck.  He  was 
rather  surprised,  however,  when 
this  latter,  without  asking  time  for 
reflection,  declared  himself  ready  to 
accept  the  King's  proposal. 

"  But  you  are  aware  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  post,  and  it  involves 
great  responsibiHty  ? "  said  the 
King. 

"  Your  Majesty  may  at  all  events 
give  me  a  chance,"  replied  Bis- 
marck ;  **  if  I  do  not  succeed,  I 
can  be  recalled  at  any  time." 

The  position  which  he  at  once 
assumed  at  Frankfurt  created  con- 
siderable astonishment  there.  Aus- 
tria was  at  that  time  the  ruling: 
power  in  the  Bundesraih^  and  the 
minor  German  States  not  only  suf- 
fered this,  as  being  legitimate  and 
unavoidable,  but  they  actually  fa- 
voured the  pretensions  of  Austria; 
for  they  saw  in  the  House  of  Haps- 
bui^  their  natural  protector  against 
the  Hohenzollern.  The  last  repre- 
sentative of  Prussia  at  the  Bund  had 
not  been  able  to  resent  this,  and 
had  quietly  consented  to  play  a 
humble  second  part.  Count  Thun, 
the  Austrian  Minister,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Bund,  being  unmistak- 
ably No.  1.  This  had  gone  so  far 
that  Bismarck's  predecessor  had, 
like  his  colleagues,  allowed  Count 
Thun  to  be  the  only  member  to 
smoke  during  the  committee  meet- 
ings. No  consideration  could  pre- 
vent Bismarck  from  protesting 
against  this.  He  took  a  cio^ar  out 
of  his  pocket,  asked   Count  Thun, 


to  his  amazement,  for  a  light,  and 
puffed  away  freely  long  after  the 
Austrian  Minister  had  thrown  his 
cigar  away.  •  It  was  but  a  trifle, 
but  that  trifle  required  more  cour- 
age than  any  of  his  colleagues 
possessed ;  and  Bismarck  acquired 
thereby  a  personal  position  which 
his  predecessor  had  never  en- 
joyed. 

We  have  recalled  these  stories, 
though  they  are  unimportant  in 
themselves,  because  we  have  thought 
it  interesting  to  show  that  Bismarck's 
"historical"  audacity — if  such  a 
term  may  be  used — has  its  origin  in 
his  native,  inborn  daring.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  show  a  fearless  front  when 
one  is  sure  of  being  the  strongest : 
boldness  in  such  a  case  may  be  akin 
to  arrogance  and  insolence.  But  it 
is  far  different  when  one  man,  to  all 
appearances,  the  weaker  party,  in 
the  defence  of  what  he  thinks  right, 
faces  powerful  enemies.  Bismarck 
has  never  been  mean-spirited.  He 
has  not  begun  to  talk  loud  and 
proudly  and  to  be  aggressive,  since 
he  has  become  a  great  man  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  risen  to  what  he  , 
now  is  because  he  spoke  and  acted 
boldly  and  proudly  when  he  was 
but  a  very  small  personage.  At 
that  time  he  was  no  more  afraid 
of  his  horse,  of  his  masters,  of  the 
senior  students  who  wanted  to  snub 
him,  of  drgwning,  of  a  mob,  than 
in  later  years  he  was  afraid  of  a 
murderer  firing  at  him,  of  parlia- 
mentary majorities,  of  the  hatred 
of  a  powerful  political  party,  and 
lastly,  of  great  nations  who  rose  in 
arms  against  his  policy.  lie  has 
faced  every  kind  of  danger,  though 
he  was  not  blind  to  it,  with  the 
same  undaunted  courage. 

He  was  not  daunted  when  he  was 
called  a  conspirator  by  his  country- 
men, nor  when  they  accused  him 
of  having  violated  the  Prussian 
Constitution ;  and  he  showed  singu- 
lar serenity  in  tl^ose  eventful  days 
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when  William  I.,  by  his  advice, 
went  to  war  first  with  Austria  and 
then  with  France.  Prussia  has 
proved  herself  stronger  than  either 
of  those  empires ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  when  she  took 
the  field,  the  almost  universal  be- 
lief, even  among  her  friends,  was 
that  she  would  be  beaten,  but  Bis- 
marck was  gifted  with  that  boundless 
optimism,  verging  almost  on  mad- 
ness, without  which  no  great  deed 
has  ever  been  accomplished — the 
optimism  which  gives  audacity,  and 
which  belongs  to  all  great  conquer- 
ors,— to  xVlexander,  to  Cjcsar,  and  to 
Napoleon,  lie  certainly  hoped  to 
win  the  game  he  was  playing,  but 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
that  all  would  be  over  with  him  if 
he  lost  it.  Like  a  man  who  is  al- 
ways willing  to  double  his  stakes, 
and  who,  though  he  has  had  for  a 
long  time  an  uninterrupted  nin  of 
good  luck,  will  nevertheless  at  each 
new  game  stake  again  and  again  his 
whole  fortune  on  a  single  card,  Bis- 
marck has  played  higher  and  higher. 
Wliat  would  Prince  Bismarck  be 
now,  if,  after  Duppel,  Prussia  had 
been  beaten  at  Sadowa,  or  after 
Sadowa  at  Gravelottc  ? — He  thought 
of  this,  but  he  was  never  afraid. 
The  poor  gentleman-farmer,  the 
Junker,  who  liad  to  contract  debts 
in  order  to  be  able  to  live  in  town, 
became  successively  an  influential 
politician,  a  pjirliamentary  leader. 
Minister  at  Frankfurt,  St.  ] Peters- 
burg, l*aris ;  Prime  Minister,  C/han- 
cellor.  Count,  Prince;  but  still  re- 
mained readv  to  <rive  his  adversaries 
new  chances  of  defeating  and  crush- 
ing him  ; — and  it  is  our  firm  belief 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  when 
he  is  at  the  pinnacle  of  power,  pre- 
siding, so  to  speak,  over  the  destinies 
of  the  civilised  world,  he  would  take 
up  the  gauntlet  if  it  were  thrown 
down  to  him,  risk  all  he  possesses, 
all  he  has  won,  and  fight  fiercely, 
fearlessly,  with  all    his   might   and 


with  all  weapons,  as  he  has  always 
done. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Marshal 
Soult.  It  is  said  that  in  a  battle 
where  a  strong  position  was  to  be 
carried  by  some  of  his  troops  who 
Imd  been  repulsed  several  times  and 
were  hesitating  to  obey  a  new  order 
to  attack,  Soult  went  to  the  front 
and  called  out  to  l)is  soldiers: 
"  You  are  afraid  ?  What  have  yoa 
to  lose  ?  You  can  only  win.  You 
are  nothing  and  have  nothing.  I 
am  a  Marshal  of  France ;  I  have 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  a- 
year;  lean  gain  nothing  bnt  may 
lose  all — vet  I  am  not  afraid.  For- 
ward  I  follow  me  !"  And  he  led 
the  way  and  won  the  battle. 

Such  a  man  is  Prince  Bismarck. 
He  has  nothing  more  to  gain ;  he 
can  lose  all  he  possesses,  and  that  is 
immense ;  but  he  shows  to  the  front 
whenever  there  is  danger — and  he 
is  not  afraid.  This  should  be  taken 
into  account  when  he  is  judged. 
Fortune  has  not  spoiled  him,  or,  per- 
liaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  has  not 
changed  him.  He  has  not  become 
overbearing.  He  has  never  been 
the  anvil — always  the  hammer.  He 
is  now,  in  that  respect,  what  he  was 
forty  years  ago ;  only  then  his  will 
was  not  felt  beyond  Schoenhausen 
and  Kniephof,  whereas  now  it  is 
felt  all  over  the  world. 

A  man  cannot,  with  impanity, 
be  raised  above  the  great  majority 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  inevit- 
ably accpiires  an  exalted  notion  of 
his  personal  value,  and  is  induced 
to  form  at  the  same  time  a  rather 
low  estimate  of  mankind  in  general. 
A  man  who  has  accomplished  great 
things  in  spite  of  manifold  ob- 
stacles is  likely  to  think  himself 
always  in  the  right,  and  to  consider 
those  who  oppose  him  as  always  in 
the  wrong. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  as  a  rule,  mankind  has  not 
much  pride  or  self-respect,  and  that 
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most  men  go  about  begging — for 
bread,  for  money,  for  titles,  for  fa- 
vours, for  coloured  ribbon  even,  to 
be  worn  in  the  button-bole  of  their 
coat.  Mendicity  is  even  more  wide- 
spread over  the  world  tban  menda- 
city; and  none  have  so  much  to 
suffer  from  it  as  those  who,  having 
conquered  a  high  position  for  them- 
selves by  energy,  audacity,  and  self- 
reliance,  feel,  for  that  very  reason,  a 
specially  uncharitable  dislike  to  men- 
dicants. 

The  begging  letters  received  by 
a  man  like  Prince  Bismarck  may 
be  literally  reckoned  by  thousands. 
Some  time  ago,  when  the  Chancel- 
lor was  ill  at  Varzin,  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him,  which  were  not  of  a 
strictly  private  character,  were  sent 
back  to  Berlin,  to  be  there  read  and 
answered.  The  greater  number 
of  these  letters  contained  **  most 
humble  requests"  —  gehorsamste 
Oesuche^ — yet  scarcely  any  of  these 
begging- letter- writers  had  any  claim 
on  the  Prince.  One  of  the  offi- 
cials whose  business  it  was  to  read 
these  petitions  —  an  orderly  man 
and  apparently  an  amateur  of  sta- 
tistics— amused  himself  by  draw- 
ing up  a  list^  of  all  the  requests 
for  money  only.  They  amounted 
to  half  a  million  sterling !  The 
Prince  did  not  laugh  when  he  was 
told  this,  but  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  a  look  of  bitter  con- 
tempt.— On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
natural  that  quiet,  respectable  people  ^ 
with  proper  dignity,  who  require 
nothinrr  from  the  Prince  and  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  him  with 
their  private  affaii-s,  should  never 
be  brought  into  contact  with  him, 
unless  they  stand  in  some  official 
relation  to  him,  or  unless  some 
real  business  takes  them  to  him. 
So  it  has  come  to  pass,  quite 
naturally,  that  Prince  Bismarck 
sees  a  great  deal  of  the  mean 
side  of  humanity ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  surprising   that   he  should 


have  become  sceptical  and  even 
misanthropical.  His  experience 
proves  that  men,  as  a  rule — a  rule 
which,  happily,  suffers  many  ex- 
ceptions— are  not  proud  ;  that  they 
are  willing  to  humble  themselves 
for  very  small  considerations;  that 
there  are  many  bullies  among  them, 
and  that  those  same  bullies  may 
be  easily  bullied.  Bismarck  is  cer- 
tainly well  aware  that  there  are 
many  good  honest  people  in  the 
world,  but  experience  has  taught 
him  that  it  is  his  ill-fate  to  Imve 
dealings  with  a  proportionately 
small  number  of  these.  lie  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  few  men  and 
women  whom  he  trusts,  because  he 
knows  them  to  be  his  true  friends ; 
but  he  is  suspicious  of  strangers. 
His  first  thought,  when  he  sees  a 
new  face,  may  naturally  te,  **  Well, 
what  does  this  man  want  of  me  ?" 
This  would  explain  why  he  is  gen- 
erally feared,  though  his  intimate 
friends  are  loud  in  their  praises  of 
his  kindness  and  amiability. 

Prince  Bismarck's  health  has 
given  way  of  late.  He  has  not 
husbanded  his  strength,  and  has 
never  led  what  may  be  called,  from 
a  hygienic  point  of  view,  a  rational 
life.  His  nerves,  which  have  been 
overstrained,  have  become  morbidly 
sensitive.  His  sleep  is  not  good : 
he  goes  to  bed  at  abnormally  late 
hours,  and  often  onlv  finds  rest 
when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 
Under  these  circumstances,  life  in 
the  country,  where  he  sees  nobody 
but  members  of  his  own  family  and 
a  few  friends  who  have  been  invited 
either  as  his  guests  or  to  act  as 
his  secretaries,  is  what  suits  him 
best.  His  visits  to  Varzin  and  to 
Friedrichsruhe  have  gradually  be- 
come longer  and  longer.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  will  go  on,  and  that 
he  will  end  his  eventful  life  as  the 
*'  Hermit  of  Varzin  " — a  name  which 
has  already  been  applied  to  him. 

When  he  is  in  the  country  Bis- 
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marck  leads  the  life  of  a  squire  of 
the  old  school.  He  looks  carefully 
after  his  property,  takes  great  inter- 
est in  his  peasants,  goes  out  riding, 
hunting,  and  shooting,  and  is  no 
free-thinker.  lie  has  always — 
without  ostentation,  but  with  great 
earnestness — professed  to  be  a  re- 
lijrious  man.     "  Life  would  be  worth 


nothins: "  he  writes  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  "  if  it  were  to  be  ended  by 
death  here  below."  And  in  another 
letter  of  his  we  find  the  following 
passage  :  **  I  do  not  understand  how 
a  man  who  reflects  on  his  own  con- 
dition can  endure  the  sorrows  and 
troubles  of  this  life,  if  he  has  not  a 
firm  belief  in  God." 


II. 


In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have 
attempted  to  sketch  tlie  outline 
of  Bismarck's  character.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  the 
subject. — A  man's  character  is  a 
wonderfully  complicated  affair — a 
curious  compound  of  things  good 
and  evil,  great  and  mean.  Strange 
and  even  inexplicable  contradic- 
tions puzzle  the  observer ;  and  he 
who  aspires  to  be  complete  in  his 
description  must  always  fail.  It 
is  impossible  in  such  matters  to 
speak  "  the  whole  tl-uth."  "  Noth- 
ing  but  the  truth  "  may  be  said  by 
any  one  who  chooses;  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  perform,  at  any  rate, 
that  part  of  the  duty  of  an  honest 
witness. 

To  complete  our  sketch  within 
its  narrow  limits,  we  have  still  to 
give,  in  chronological  order,  the 
most  important  dates  in  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor's  life. 

Edwaid-Leopold-Otto  von  Bis- 
marck was  born  at  Schoenhausen 
on  the  Ist  of  April,  1815.  Ilis 
father,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  kind-hearted,  jovial  sort  of 
man,  inserted  in  a  Berlin  ]>aper  a 
notice  of  his  son's  birth,  with  an 
injunction  to  his  friends  **not  to 
congratulate  him "  (unter  Vcrhit- 
tung  des  Gluckwunschea). 

Schoenhausen  had  been  very  bad- 
ly treated  by  the  French  soldiery 
during  the  invasion.  Fearful  stories 
as  to  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy 
were   told    among  the   peasantry ; 


and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
young  Bismarck's  early  impressions 
in  regard  to  Frenchmen  were  of 
anything  but  an  agreeable  nature. 
This  explains  why  he  was  not  very 
willing  to  listen  when,  in  1871, 
complaints  were  brought  him  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  German 
soldiers  in  France.  He  had  reasons 
of  his  own  for  believing  that  bis 
countrymen,  when  compared  to  the 
victorious  French  in  Germany,  bad 
behaved  with  humanity. 

At  six  years  old  young  Otto  was 
sent  to  school  in  Berlin.  lie  did 
not  distinguish  himself  there  in 
any  particular  way,  but  he  managed 
somehow,  and  without  taking  much 
trouble,  to  get  in  good  time  through 
all  the  classes  of  the  gymnasiura. 
At  seventeen — a  rather  early  age — 
he  obtained  his  qualification  for  the 
university.  His  favourite  study  at 
school  had  been  histor}\ 

From  Berlin,  Bismarck  went,  in 
*1832,  to  Gottingen,  where  he  re- 
mained during  three  half-years,  and 
where  his  memory  still  lives  among 
his  successors  at  the  **  Georgia- Au- 
gusta"— his  college — as  an  expert 
rider,  swordsman,  and  swimmer,  and 
above  all,  a  most  joyous  companion. 
In  a  picture  of  that  date,  he  is 
represented  as  tall  and  slender, 
with  enormous  riding-boots  called 
Kannnen  ;  he  has  a  long  pipe  in  his 
hand,  and  by  his  side  is  an  immense 
mastift*.  Ilis  predilection  for  this 
somewhat  dangerous  kind  of  animal 
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has  remained  unaltered,  and  he  has 
always  bad,  and  still  has,  at  least 
one  dog  of  that  species.  His  attend- 
ance at  college  while  at  Gottingen 
left  everything  to  be  desired, —  in 
fact,  he  scarcely  attended  at  all. 

Bismarck  concluded  his  academi- 
cal studies  in  Berlin,  and  began  in 
1835,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  his 
official  career  as  Auskultator  at  the 
Stadtgericht  —  municipal  court  of 
justice — in  that  town.  He  spent 
afterwards  some  time  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Potsdam,  and  Greifswald, 
and  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Prus- 
sian army  from  1838  to  1839  ;  but 
soon  afterwards  he  left  the  public 
service  altogether  to  take  charge — 
conjointly  with  his  elder  brother, 
Bernard  —  of  his  father's  estates, 
which  were  at  that  time  in  very 
bad  condition. 

Old  Herr  von  Bismarck  died  in 
1846.  His  son  Otto,  who  of  late 
had  been  living  in  Pomerania,  on  a 
property  called  Kniephof,  now  took 
po^tsession  of  Schoenhausen.  He 
added  the  name  of  this  place, 
where  his  family  had  lived  for 
centuries,  to  his  own,  and  thence- 
forward was  known  as  Bismarck- 
Schoenhausen. 

In  1847,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
he  began  his  parliamentary  career 
Id  the  first  Prussian  Landtag y  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Nobil- 
ity (Ritterschaft)  of  the  Marches. 
This  assembly  only  sat  for  a  short 
time :  Bismarck,  however,  found  an 
opportunity  to  make  known  his 
political  opinions,  which  were  those 
of  a  stanch  Torv. 

After  the  Revolution  —  1 8th 
March  1848 — Bismarck  once  more 
appeared  in  the  Landtag  at  Berlin. 
lie  opposed  with  all  his  might,  but 
unsuccessfully,  the  electoral  law 
proposed  by  the  Liberals,  which  he 
designated  as  "  the  Jena  of  the 
Prussian  nobility;"  and  was  one 
of  the  originators  and  the  leading 
spirit   of  the   Kreuz   Zeitung,  the 


organ  of  the  Conservative,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  reactionary 
party  in  Prussia.  It  was  then — 
when  the  Revolution  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power  and  seemed 
irresistible  —  that  Bismarck  used 
words  which  have  become  historical, 
and  have  often  been  thrown  in  his 
teeth  :  "  All  great  cities  ought  to 
be  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
for  they  are  the  hotbeds  of  Rev- 
olution." 

After  the  dissolution  —  in  the 
autumn  of  1848 — of  the  first  Na- 
tional Assembly,  in  which  Bis- 
marck had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
a  seat,  he  was  elected,  in  1849, 
•  member  for  West  Havel  land  (Bran- 
denburg). His  reputation  as  a  fierce 
opponent  of  democracy  was  already 
well  established,  and  he  confirmed 
it  bv  his  attitude  in  the  Chamber. 
He  boldly  declared  that  the  men  of 
'48 — "the  heroes  of  March,"  as 
they  were  often  called — were  merely 
rebels,  and  thereby  raised  a  storm 
of  indignation  which  swept  through 
the  whole  Liberal  press  of  Ger- 
many, and  made  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck the  most  unpopular  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  polit- 
ical battles  which  were  fought 
in  Germany.  "Proud  of  being  a 
Prussian  nobleman,"  as  he  declared 
on  several  occasions,  he  opposed  all 
measures  which  tended  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  German  empire,  in 
which  the  power  of  Prussia  would 
have  been  swamped.  Even  the 
offer  of  the  imperial  crown  to  Fred- 
erick-William IV.  did  not  make 
Bismarck  waver.  He  was  quite 
willing,  as  he  proved  twenty  years 
later,  that  his  sovereign  should  be- 
come Emperor  of  Germany,  but 
only  on  condition  of  his  power 
being  supreme.  Rather  than  see 
the  King  of  Prussia  become  a 
vassal  of  the  President  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, he  preferred — to  use  his  own 
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words — that  Prussia  should  remain 
Prussia. 

Frederick-William  IV.  acknowl- 
edged his  obligations  to  Bismarck 
for  his  defence  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Prussian  crown,  by  appointing 
him  in  1851  Minister  to  the  Bun- 
destag  at  Frankfurt,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1859.  The  letters  he 
wrote  al  that  time  show  very  lit- 
tle respect  for  his  colleagues,  who 
seem  to  have  at  once  exasperated 
and  amused  him  by  their  slowness 
and  their  love  for  empty  fornj. — 
The  eight  years  which  he  spent 
in  their  society  were,  however, 
of  immense  service  to  him.  lie 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
in  their  minutest  details  all  the 
political  questions  which  were  then 
agitating  Europe,  and  especially  of 
(»oming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
relations  between  Austria  and 
l*russia,  as  they  then  existed, 
could  not  endure  —  Austria  on 
every  occasion  asserting  a  sort  of 
supremacy  to  wliich  Prussia  could 
no  lonjrer  subnjit. 

'*  Our  relations  with  Austria  nmst 
inevitably  change,"  he  said  to  Count 
Karoiyi,  the  Austrian  ambassa<h)r 
in  Berlin ;  "  thev  must  become 
either  better  or  worse.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  would  most  sincerely  prefer 
the  first  alternative  ;  but  if  the  Aus- 
trian Cabinet  refuses  to  meet  us 
half-way,  it  will  be(!omc  necessiiry 
for  us  to  prepare  for  the  second." 

When  Bismarck  spoke  thus  in 
180:i,  he  was  Minister  for  Foreign 
Att'airs  in  iWlin,  but  the  opinion 
he  expressed  was  founded  on  what 
he  had  seen  and  felt  while  he  repre- 
sented l*russia  at  the  Bundenta<j. 

From  Frankfurt,  Bismarck  went 
in  1859  as  Prussian  Minister  to  St. 
Petersburg;.  There  he  met  wilh  the 
warmest  wtilcome.  l*riuce  Gorts- 
chakofF,  who  had  been  in  Frank- 
furt from  1850  to  1854,  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  him.  They  sym- 


pathised on  many  points.  The  Rus- 
sians had  bitterly  resented  the  atti- 
tude of  Austria  during  the  Crimean 
war,  and  **  Austrian  ingratitude " 
was  still  proverbial  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Bismarck  openly  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Prussia  would 
make  a  great  mistake  if  she  became 
Austria^s  ally  against  France  and 
Italy.  This  being  known  not  only 
at  Court,  but  among  the  public, 
made  him  at  once  popular.  The 
good  understanding  between  the 
Prussian  and  the  liussian  Gov- 
ernments, which  proved  of  such 
great  service  to  IVussia  iu  1870, 
while,  at  the  present  moraeut,  it 
is  so  advantageous  to  Russia,  m^y, 
no  doubt,  be  traced  in  its  origin 
to  the  family  ties  which  unite  the 
Emperors  William  and  Alexaoder, 
but  it  has  been  singularly  strength- 
ened by  that  friendly  policy  of 
IVussia  towards  Russia  which  Bis- 
marck invariably  recommended. 

He  left  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
beginning  of  18G2,  and  in  May  of 
the  sanie  year  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Paris.  He  remained  only 
a  few  months  in  France,  and  as  it 
was  summer  time  and  I'aris  .was 
empty,  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  away  from  his  ofBcial 
residence.  We  hear  of  his  being 
at  Trouville,  C-hambord,  Biarritz, 
Luchon,  Montpellier,  Toulouse,  &c. 
lie  travelled  over  a  good  deal  of 
French  ground,  and  his  obser?aot 
eyes  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  French 
people.  Ijis  relations  with  the 
Government  were  excellent;  he  was 
like<l  at  Court,  and  ))articu1ar]y 
distingnished  by  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon III. 

Then  came  what  has  been  called 
in  Prussia  "the  Conflict."  William 
I.,  who  in  January  1861  had  be- 
come King  of  Prussia,  could  not 
agree  with  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  He  wanted  money  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  and 
they   would    not   vote  the  Budget 
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which  his  Ministers  required.  The 
House  of  Nobles  sided  with  the 
King  against  the  Lower  Ilonse; 
but  tbe  King  required  a  man 
of  more  than  common  energy,  as 
President  of  the  Cabinet,  to  fight 
his  parliamentary  battles.  Neither 
Prince  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
nor  Prince  Hohenlohc-Ingelfingen, 
had  shown  themselves  competent. 
William  L  saw  only  one  man  who 
was  both  willinor  and  able  to  fill 
efficiently  the  post  of  Premier  in  a 
Cabinet  which  was  firmly  resolved 
to  maintain  the  royal  will  to  the 
last, — ^and  that  man  was  Bismarck. 
In  September  1862  he  assumed  the 
Presidency  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  fully 
justified  the  King's  choice.  lie 
threw  himself  boldy  into  the  fight ; 
and  seeing  that  it  was  impossible 
to  win  over  the  majority  of  the 
Cl£amber  on  the  military  question, 
and  that  a  dissolution  and  new 
elections  did  not  bring  him  nearer 
to  his  object,  he  undertook  to  govern 
the  country  without  a  Budget  reg- 
ularly voted  by  Parliament.  Like 
the  King,  he  was  convinced  that 
Prussia  must  have  a  strong  army; 
—on  that  point  he  would  not  yield; 
and  it  was  while  defending  the 
position  he  had  taken  up  on  that 
question  that  he  used  the  words 
which  have  so  often  been  quoted 
since :  "  The  great  questions  of  the 
world,"  he  said,  "are  not  settled 
by  speeches,  or  by  the  decisions  of 
a  parliamentary  majority,  but  by 
bh)Oil  and  irony 

It  is  but  right  to  note  here  that 
Bismarck^s  resistance  to  the  Cham- 
ber was  based  on  his  interpretation 
of  a  particular  paragraph  of  the 
Prussian  constitution ;  and  that, 
ftome  years  later,  Parliament,  by 
passing  a  bill  of  indemnity,  con- 
doned all  that  had  been  declared 
unconstitutional  in  his  administra- 
tion during  the  "  Conflict." 

The   internal    difficulties   against 
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which  Bismarck  had  to  contend  did 
not  prevent  his  giving  full  attention 
to  foreign  affairs.  Prussia  could 
only  be  made  as  great  as  he  wished 
her  to  be — as  great  as,  in  his  opin- 
ion, she  ought  to  be — if  she  took  an 
active  part  in  all  the  important  ques- 
tions of  European  politics.  There 
were  great  risks  to  be  incurred  ;  but 
Bismarck  was  not  afraid  of  risks. 
Ue  felt  almost  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  tbe  value  of  Prussian  sol- 
diers; and  he  was  quite  willing 
to  give  them  a  chance  of  proving 
their  superiority.  It  was  unavoid- 
able that,  sooner  or  later,  they  would 
have  to  try  their  strength  against 
one  or  other  of  Prussia's  neighbours. 
Hence  Bismarck's  attitude  towards 
foreign  Cabinets.  At  the  very  time 
when  he  seemed  to  bo  overwhelmed 
with  troubles  at  home,  he  stood  with 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
ready  to  draw  it  at  the  shortest 
notice  if  any  one  should  even  hint 
at  the  necessity  for  a  change  in 
Prussia's  foreign  policy. 

During  the  Polish  insurrection, 
he  signed  a  convention  with  Russia. 
This  gave  great  dissatisfaction,  not 
only  m  Berlin,  where  the  Liberal 
party  attacked  the  Government  with 
much  vehemence,  but  also  in  London 
and  in  Paris.  There  were  rumours 
afloat  of  an  armed  intervention  of 
France,  England,  and  Austria  in 
favour  of  Poland.  Bismarck  took 
no  heed  of  these,  and  they  died 
away,  without  having  done  him  any 
harm,  soon  after  the  insurrection 
had  been  crushed  by  the  Russian 
Government. 

The  next  eight  years,  from  1863 
to  1871,  are  the  most  eventful  in. 
Bismarck's  life.  They  are  marked' 
by  the  three  wars — against  Den- 
mark, Austria,  and  France.  All 
his  actions  belong  thenceforward  to 
history.  But  for  that  very  reason 
we  cannot  and  must  not  dwell  upon 
them.  We  cannot  attempt  to  write- 
the  contemporary  history  of  Europe. 
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Throughout  these  eight  years, 
which  have  seen  Austria — so  long 
the  leading  power  in  Germany — 
fall  back  behind  Prussia ;  which 
have  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Republic  in  France,  and 
a  new  Empire  in  Germany — Bis- 
marck's will  and  Bismarck's  power 
have  been  the  great  impelling  forces 
at  work  on  the  Continent.  He  has 
accomplished  what  he  has  aimed  at 
during  his  whole  life:  Germany 
has  become  the  greatest  military 
power  in  Europe ;  the  chief  of  the 
llohenzollern  family  is  at  the  head 
of  that  power;  and  Bismarck  him- 
self is  the  most  powerful  man  in  his 
own  countiT. 

Prince  Bismarck's  triumph  was 
complete.  Every  Gennan  knew 
that  it  was  Bismarck  who,  standing 
by  the  King's  side,  had  urged  him 
not  to  hesitate,  but  boldly  to  try 
the  strength  of  Prussia  against 
Austria  and  against  France.  Every 
German  felt  proud  of  the  success 
which  had  been  achieved,  and  proud 
of  having,  in  some  degree,  contrib- 
uted to  it;  for  there  was  scarcely 
a  man  who — if  he  had  not  been 
himself  in  the  field — had  not  had 
some  of  his  nearest  relatives  fight- 
ing at  Konigsgratz  or  Sedan. 
"  lie  knew  better  than  we  did 
what  we  were  worth,"  they  said, 
speaking  of  ]Msmarck:  they  were 
grateful  to  him  for  having  held 
them  in  such  high  esteem,  and 
elated  at  having  deserved  it. 

Nevertheless       the       Chancellor 

could    not   rest    upon    his  laurels. 

A  man    in   his   position,  and  with 

'his   character,   cannot  live  without 


making  enemies.  They  arose  on 
all  sides :  Feudalists,  Particularists, 
Roman  Catholics,  Socialists.  Some 
reproached  him  with  having  for- 
saken the  party  which  had  sup- 
ported him  during  his  struggle 
with  the  Revolution ;  others  ac- 
cused him  of  wanting  to  "  prusaify** 
all  Germany — mavbe  the  whole 
world.  The  Roman  Catholics  spoke 
of  him  as  of  an  incarnation  of 
the  Antichrist;  the  Socialists  pro- 
claimed him  an  enemy  of  humanity. 
He  faced  his  aggressors  wherever 
he  met  them :  he  turned  from  one 
to  another,  never  weary  of  fighting. 
And  still  the  battle  rages.  Bis- 
marck's adversaries  seem  to  be  gain- 
ing strength.  While  he  has  been 
presiding  over  the  Congress  at  Ber- 
lin, Germany  has  been  a^tated  by 
the  coming  elections.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  new  Parliament 
may  oppose  the  political  measures 
which  the  Chancellor  has  thought 
necessary  to  recommend  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  spread  of  Social- 
ism. Bismarck  mav  once  more 
have  to  do  battle.  Who  can  say 
that  he  will  be  ajjain  victorious? 
But  if  he  remains  faithful  to  his 
Past — and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  will — ho  will  never  yield. 
He  will  fidit  to  the  last  for  what 
he  considers  the  right;  and  if  he 
falls  before  the  day  is  won,  it  will 
be  after  a  fearful  struggle,  after 
having  inflicted  heavy  wounds 
upon  his  enemies,  and  with  his  face 
to  the  foe.  His  epitaph  should  be : 
**  A  stoute  man,  who  always  ofTcredy 
by  single  com  bate  and  at  point  of 
the  sword,  to  maintain  whatever  he, 
said." 
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As  Caldigate  trayelled  home  to 
Folking  he  turned  many  things  in 
bis  mind.  In  the  first  place  he  had 
escaped,  and  that  to  him  was  a  mat- 
ter of  self-congratulation.  He  had 
declared  his  purpose  in  reference  to 
his  cousin  Julia  very  clearly ; — and 
though  he  had  done  so  he  bad  not 
quarrelled  utterly  with  the  family. 
A^  far  as  the  young  lady's  father 
was  coDcemedy  or  her  brothers,  there 
had  been  no  quarrel  at  all.  The  ill- 
will  against  him  was  confined  to 
the  women.  But,  as  he  thought 
of  it  all,  he  was  not  proud  of  him- 
self. He  had  received  great  kind- 
ness from  their  hands,  and  cer- 
tainly owed  them  much  in  return. 
When  he  had  been  a  boy  he  had 
been  treated  almost  as  one  of  the 
family; — but  as  he  had  not  been 
quite  one  of  them,  would  It  not 
have  been  natural  that  he  should 
be  absorbed  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed? And  then  he  could  not 
but  admit  to  himself  that  he  had 
been  deficient  in  proper  courage 
when  he  had  been  first  caught  and 
taken  into  the  cupboard.  On  that 
occasion  he  had  neither  accepted 
nor  rejected  the  young  lady ; — and 
in  such  a  matter  as  this,  silence 
certainly  may  be  supposed  to  give 
consent.  Though  he  rejoiced  in  his 
escape,  he  was  not  altogether  proud 
of  his  conduct  in  reference  to  his 
friends  at  Babington. 

Would  it  not  hav.e  been  better 
that  he  should  have  told  his  aunt 
frankly  that  his  heart  was  engaged 
elsewhere  ?  The  lady's  name  would 
have  been  asked,  and  the  lady's  name 
could  not  have  been  given.  But  he 
might  in  this  manner  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  tidings  which  would 
have  to  be  communicated  should  he 


finally  be  successful  with  Hester 
Bolton.  Now  such  news  would 
reach  them  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
injury.  For  that,  however,  there 
could  be  no  remedy.  The  task  af 
present  *  before  him  was  that  of 
obtaining  a  footing  in  the  house 
at  Chesterton ;  and  the  more  he 
thought  of  it,  the  more  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  set  about 
it.  They  could  not  intend  to  shut 
such  a  girl  up,  through  all  her  young 
years,  as  in  a  convent.  There  must 
be  present  to  the  minds  of  both  of 
them  an  idea  that  marriage  would 
be  good  for  her,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  she  should  herself  have  some 
choice  in  the  matter.  And  if  there 
were  to  be  any  son-in-law,  why 
should  not  he  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  any  other?  When  they  should 
learn  how  constantly  the  girl's  im- 
age had  been  present  to  his  mind,  so 
far  away,  during  so  many  years,  un- 
der such  hard  circumstances,  would 
not  that  recommend  him  to  them  ? 
Had  ho  not  proved  himself  to  be 
steady,  industrious,  and  a  good  man 
of  lousiness  ?  In  regard  to  position 
and  fortune  was  he  not  such  as  a 
father  would  desire  for  his  daughter? 
Having  lost  his  claim  to  Folking, 
had  he  not  regained  it; — and  in 
doing  so  had  he  not  shown  himself 
to  be  somethinor  much  more  than 
merely  the  heir  to  Folking?  An 
immediate  income  would,  of  course, 
be  necessary ; — but  there  was  money " 
enough.  He  would  ask  the  old 
man  for  nothing.  Reports,  said 
that  though  the  old  man  had  been 
generous  to  his  own  sons,  still  he 
was  fond  of  money.  He  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  bestowing 
his  daughter  in  marriage  without 
being  asked   for   a  shilling.     And 
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til  en  John  Caldigate  bethought  him- 
self with  some  pride  that  he  could 
make  a  proper  settlement  on  his 
wife  without  burdening  the  estate 
at  Folking  with  any  dowers.  But 
of  what  use  wo^ld  be  all  this  if  he 
could  not  get  at  the  girl  to  tell  her 
that  he  loved  her? 

lie  might,  indeed,  get  at  the  father 
and  tell  his  purpose  plainly  and 
honestly.  But  he  thought  that  his 
chance  of  prevailing  with  the  girl 
niisrht  be  better  than  with  the 
father.  In  such  cases  it  is  so  often 
the  daughter  who  prevails  with  her 
own  parents  after  she  has  surren- 
dered her  own  heart  The  old  man 
had  looked  at  him  sternly,  had 
seemed  even  in  that  moment  of 
time   to  disapprove   of   him.     But 

4he  girl .     Well,  in  such  an  in- 

t-erview  as  that  there  had  not  been 
much  scope  for  approval.  Nor  was 
he  a  man  likely  to  flatter  himself 
that  any  irirl  could  fall  in  love  with 
him  at  flrst  sight.  But  she  had  not 
looked  sternly  at  liim.  In  the  few 
words  which  she  had  s|>oken  her 
voice  had  been  very  sweet.  Both 
of  them  had  said  they  remembered 
liim  after  the  long  inter\'al  that  had 
passed ; — but  the  manner  of  stiying 
so  had  been  very  different.  He  was 
almost  sure  that  the  old  man  would 
be  averse  to  him,  though  he  could 
tell  himself  personally  that  there 
was  no  just  cause  for  such  aversion. 
But  if  this  were  so,  he  could  not 
forward  his  cause  by  making  his 
otf'er  through  the  father. 

"  Well,  John,  how  has  it  gone 
with  you  at  Babington  V"  his  father 
asked,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
together. 

It  had  not  been  difficult  to  tell 
his  father  of  the  danger  before  he 
made  his  visit,  but  now  he  hesitated 
before  he  could  avow  that  the  young 
lady's  hand  had  again  been  oti'ered 
to  him.  **  Pretty  well,  sir.  AVe  had 
a  good  deal  of  archery  and  that  kind 
of  thing.     It  was  rather  slow." 


"  I  should  think  so.  Was  there 
nothing  besides  the  archery  ?" 

*'Not  much." 

"  The  young  lady  was  not  troable- 
some  ?" 

*'  Perliaps  the  less  we  say  about 
it  the  better,  sir.  They  were  very 
kind  to  me  when  I  was  a  bov." 

'*  I  have  nothing  to  say  at  all, 
unless  I  am  to  be  called  on  to  wel- 
come her  as  a  daujjhter-in-law.*' 

"  You  will  not  have  to  do  that, 


sir. 
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"  I  suppose,  John,  you  mean  to 
marry  some  day,"  said  the  father, 
after  a  pause.  Then  it  occurred. to 
the  son  that  he  must  have  some  one 
whom  he  could  trust  in  this  matter 
which  now  occupied  his  mind,  and 
that  no  one  probably  might  be  so 
able  to  assist  him  as  his  father. 
**  I  wMsh  I  knew  what  your  idea  of 
life  is,"  continued  Mr.  Caldigate. 
"  I  fear  you  will  be  growing  tired 
of  this  place,  and  that  when  you 
get  back  to  your  gold-mines  yoa 
will  stay  there." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that.  I  do 
not  love  the  place  well  enough." 

'*  If  you  were  settled  here,  I 
should  feel  more  comfortable.  I 
sometimes  think,  John,  that  if  you 
would  flx  yourself  I  would  give  the 
property  up  to  you  altogether  and 
go  away  with  my  books  into  some 
town,  (-am bridge,  perhaps,  would 
do  as  well  as  any  other." 

"You  must  never  do  that,  sir. 
You  must  not  leave  Folking.  Bat 
as  for  myself, — I  liave  ideas  about 
my  own  life." 

"  Are  they  sucli  that  you  can  tell 
them  ?" 

"  Yes ; — you  shall  hear  them  all. 
But  1  shall  expect  you  to  help  me; 
— or  at  least  not  turn  against  me.'* 

"  Turn  against  you,  John  I  1 
hope  I  may  never  have  to  do  that 
again.  What  is  it  that  you  mean  f 
This  he  said  vcrv  seriously.  There 
was  usually  in  his  voice  something 
of  a  tone    of   banter, — a    subdued 
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ejoicLsm, — which  had  caused  every- 
body near  him  to  be  afraid  of  him, 
and  which  even  yet  was  habitual  to 
him.  But  now  that  was  all  gone. 
Was  there  to  be  any  new  source  of 
trouble  betwixt  him  and  his  son  ? 

"  I  intend  to  ask  Hester  Bolton 
to  be  my  wife,"  said  John  Caldigate. 

The  father,  who  was  standing  in 
the  library,  slapped  both  his  hands 
down  upon  the  table.  "  Hester 
Bolton  !" 

**  Is  there  any  objection  ?" 

**  What  do  vou  know  about  her  ? 
Why ;— she's  a  child." 

She  is  nearly  twenty,  sir." 
Have  you  ever  seen  her  ?" 

**Ye8,  I  have  seen  her, — twice. 
I  daresay  you'll  think  it  very  ab- 
sard,  but  I've  made  up  my  mind 
about  it.  If  I  say  that  I  was  think- 
ing about  it  all  the  time  I  was  in 
Aastraiia,  of.  course  you  will  laugh 
at  me." 

**  I  will  not  laugh  at  you  at  all, 
John." 

*'  If  any  one  else  were  to  say  so  to 
me,  I  should  laugh  at  them.  But 
vet  it  was  so.  Have  you  ever  seen 
her?" 

**I  suppose  I  have.  I  think.  I 
remerabera  little  girl." 

"  For  beanty  I  have  never  seen 
anybody  equal  to  her,"  said  the 
lover.  "  I  wish  you'd  go  over  to 
Chesterton  and  judge  for  yourself." 

"  They  wouldn't  know  what  such 
a  thing  meant.  It  is  years  since 
I  have  been  in  the  house.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mrs.  Bolton  devotes  her- 
self to  religious  exercises,  and  that 
she  regards  me  as  a  pasran." 

**  That's  just  the  difficulty,  sir. 
How  am  I  to  get  at  her  ?  But  you 
may  be  sure  of  this,  I  mean  to  do 
it.  If  I  were  beat  I  do  thiuk  that 
then  I  should  go.  back  and  bury 
myself  in  the  gold-mines.  You 
asked  me  what  I  meant  to  do  about 
'my  future  life.  That  is  my  pur- 
pose. If  she  were  my  wife  I  should 
consult  her.     We  might  travel  part 


of  the  time,  ^nd  I  might  have  a 
farm.  I  should  always  look  upon 
Folking  as  my  home.  But  till  that 
is  settled,  when  you  ask  me  what  I 
mean  to  do  with  my  life,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  mean  to  marry  Hester 
Bolton." 

"Pid  you  tell  them  at  Babing- 
ton  ?" 

"  I  have  told  nobody  but  you. 
How  am  I  to  set  about  it  ?" 

Then  Mr.  Caldigate  sat  down  and 
began  to  scratch  his  head  and  to 
consider.  *'  I  don't  suppose  they 
ever  go  out  anywhere." 

"I  don't  think  they  do; — ex- 
cept to  church." 

"You  can't  very  well  ask  her 
there.  You  can  always  knock  at 
the  house  door." 

"I  can  call  again  once; — but 
what  if  I  am  refused  then  ?  It  is 
of  no  use  knocking  if  a  man  does 
not  get  in."  After  a  little  more 
conversation  the  squire  was  so  far 
persuaded  that  he  assented  to  the 
proposed  marriage  as  far  as  his 
assent  was  required;  but  he  did 
not  see  his  way  to  give  any  assist- 
ance. He  could  only  suggest  that 
his  son  should  go  direct  to  the 
father  and  make  his  proposition  in 
the  old-fashioned  legitimate  mode. 
But  when  it  was  puf  to  him 
whether  Mr.  Bolton  would  not  cer- 
tainly reject  the  offer  unless  it  were 
supported  by  some  goodwill  on  the 
part  of  his  own  daughter,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  it  might  probably 
be  so.  "  You  see,"  said  the  squire, 
"  he  believes  in  gold,  but  he  doesn't 
believe  in  gold-mines." 

"  It  is  that  accursed  Davis  that 
stands  against  me,"  said  the  son. 

John  Caldigate,  no  doubt,  had 
many  things  to  trouble  him.  Be- 
fore he  had  resolved  on  making  his 
second  visit  to  Chesterton,  he  re- 
ceived a  most  heartrending  epistle 
from  aunt  Polly,  in  which  he  was 
assured  that  he  was  quite  as  dear 
to   her    as    ever,  —  quite    as    dear 
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as  her  own  cbildren  ;  and  in.wh^ch 
he  was  implored  to  return  to  the 
haunts  of  his  childhood,where  every- 
body loved  him  and  admired  him. 
After  what  had  passed,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  revisit  the  haunts  till 
he  was  married,  or,  at  any  rate, 
engaged  to  be  married.  But  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  ex]>laining  this 
to  aunt  Tolly  without  an  appear- 
ance of  ingratitude.  And  then 
there  were  affairs  in  Australia  which 
annoyed  him.  Tom  Crinkett  was 
taking  advantage  of  his  absence  iif 
reference  to  Polyeuka, — so  that  his 
presence  would  soon  be  required 
there ; — and  other  things  were  not 
going  quit<3  smoothly.  He  had 
much  to  trouble  him ; — but  still 
he  was  determined  to  carry  out  his 
purpose  with  Hester  Bolton.  Since 
the  day  on  which  he  had  roused 
himself  to  the  necessity  of  an  active 
life,  he  had  ever  called  upon  him- 
self *'not  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet^"  And  he  had 
taught  himself  to  think  that  there 
were  few  things  a  man  could  not 
achieve,  if  he  would  only  live  up 
to  that  motto.  Therefore,  tliough 
he  was  perplexed  by  letters  from 
Australia,  and  though  his  aunt 
Polly  was  a  great  nuisance,  he  de- 
tennincd  tt)  persevere  at  once.  If 
he  allowed  himself  to  revisit  Nob- 
ble before  he  had  settled  this  mat- 
ter with  Hester  Bolton,  would  it 
not  be  natural  that  Hester  liolton 
should  be  the  wife  of  some  other 
man  before  he  returned  ? 

With  all  this  on  his  mind  bo 
started  off  one  day  on  horseback  to 
Canil)ridge.  When  he  left  Folk- 
in>ir  he  had  not  quite  made  up  his 
mind  whether  he  would  go  direct 
to  the  bank  and  ask  for  old  Mr. 
Bolton,  or  make  a  iirst  attempt  at 
that  fortified  castle  at  Chesteilon. 
But  on  entering  the  town  he  put 
his  horse  up  at  an  inn  just  where 
the  road  turns  off  to  C'hesterton, 
and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  house. 


This  was  about  a  mile  distant  from 
tlie  stable,  and  as  he  walked  that 
mile  he  resolved  that  if  he  could  firet 
into  the  house  at  all  he  would  de- 
clare his  purpose  to  some  one  before 
lie  left  it.  W^hat  was  the  use  of 
shilly-shallying?  "Who  ever  did 
anything  by  letting  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet?''  So  he  knocked 
boldly  at  the»  door  and  asked  for 
Mrs.  Bolton.  After  a  considerable 
time,  the  maid  came  and  told  bim, 
apparently  with  much  hesitation, 
that  Mrs.  Bolion  was  at  homo.  He 
was  quite  determined  to  ask  for 
Miss  Bolton  if  Mrs.  Bolton  were 
denied  to  him.  *But  the  girl  said 
that  Mrs.  Bolton  was  at  home,  seem- 
ing by  her  manner  to  say  at  the 
same  time,  "I  cannot  tell  a  lie 
about  it,  because  of  the  sin ;  bat 
I  don't  know  what  business  you 
can  have  here,  and  I'm  sure  that 
my  mistress  does  not  want  to  see 
any  such  a  one  as  you."  Neverthe- 
less she  showed  him  into  the  big 
sitting-room  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  hall,  and  as  he  entered  ho  saw 
the  skirts  of  a  lady's  di'ess  vanish- 
ing through  another  door.  Had 
th(^re  been  a  moment  allowed  him 
he  would  boldly  haye  called  the 
lady  back,  for  he  was  sure  that  the 
lady  was  Hester ; — but  the  lady  was 
gone  and  the  door  closed  before  he 
could  open  his  mouth. 

Then  he  waited  for  full  ten  min- 
utes, which,  of  course,  seemed  to 
him  to  be  very  much  more  than  an 
hour.  At  last  the  door  was  opened 
and  Mrs.  Bolton  appeared.  The 
reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  she 
was  an  ugly,cross-looking  old  woman. 
She  was  neither  ugly,  nor  old,  Bor 
cross.  When  she  had  married  Mr. 
Bolton,  she  had  been  quite  young, 
and  now  she  was  not  much  past 
forty.  And  she  was  handsome  too, 
with  a  fine  oval  face  which  suited 
well  with  the  peculiar  simplicity 
of  her  dress  and  the  sober  serious- 
ness of  her  gait  and  manner.     It 
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mighc,  perhaps,  be  said  of  her  that 
she  tried  to  look  old  and  ugly, — and 
cross,  too,  but  that  she  did  not 
sacceed.  She  now  greeted  her 
visitor  very  coldly,  and  having 
asked  after  old  Mr.  Caldigate, .  sat 
silent  looking  at  John  Caldigate  as 
thooffh  there  were  nothing  more 
possible  for  her  to  say. 

"I  could  not  but  come  to  see 
you  and  tbank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness before  I  went,''  said  John. 

"  I  remember  your  coming  about 
some  business.  We  have  very  few 
visitors  here." 

"  I  went  out,  you  know,  as  a 
miner." 

"I  think  I  heard  Mr.  Bolton 
Miv  so."  • 

**  And  I  have  succeeded  very 
well." 

**  Oh,  indeed!" 

'*  So  well  that  I  have  been  able 
to  come  back;  and  thougli  I  may 
perhaps  be  obliged,  to  revisit  the 
colony  to  settle  my  affairs  there,  I 
am  going  to  live  here  at  home." 

"1  hope  that  will  be  comfort- 
able to  you."  At  every  word  she 
spoke,  her«  voice  took  more  and 
more  plainly  that  tone  of  wonder 
which  we  are  all  of  us  apt  to  express 
when  called  on  to  speak  on  matters 
which  we  are  at  the  moment  aston- 
ished to  have  introduced  to  us. 

**  Yes,  Mrs.  Bolton,  I  hope  it 
will.  And  now  I  have  got  some- 
thing particular  to  say." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  see — 
Mr.  Bolton — at  the  bank." 

•'  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  do 
so.  I  quite  intend  it.  But  as  I 
am  here,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  say  a  word  to  you  first.  In 
all  matters  there  is  nothing  so  good 
as  being  explicit."  She  looked  at 
him  as  though  she  was  altogether 
afraid  of  him.  And  indeed  she 
was.  Uer  husband's  opinion  of  the 
young  man  had  been  very  bad  five 
years  ago, — and  she  had  not  heard 
that    it    bad    been    altered    since. 


Young  men  who  went  out  to  the* 
colonies  because  they  were  ruined, 
were,  to  her  thinking,  the  worst 
among  the  bad, — men  who  drank 
and  gambled  and  indulged  in  strange 
lives,  mere  castaways,  the  adopted 
of  Satan.  And,  to  her  thinking, 
among  men,  none  were  so  rough 
as  miners — and  among  miners,  none 
were  so  godless,  so  unrestrained,  so 
wild  as  the  seekers  after  gold.  She 
had  read,  perhaps,  something  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Central  America,  and 
regarded  such  adventurers  as  she 
would  pirates  and  freebooters  gen- 
erally. And  then  with  regard  to 
the  Caldigates  generally, — the  elder 
of  whom  she  knew  to  have  been  one 
of  her  husband's  intimate  friends  in 
his  less  regenerated  days, — she  be- 
lieved them  to  be  infidel  freethink- 
ers. She  was  not,  therefore,  by  any 
means  predisposed  in  favour  of  this 
young  man  ;  and  when  he  spoke  of 
his  desire  to  be  explicit^  she  thought 
that  he  had  better  be  explicit 
anywhere  rather  thap  in  her  draw- 
ing-room. "You  may  remember," 
he  said,  "  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  your  daughter  here  before 
I  left  the  country  five  years  ago." 
Then  she'  listened  with  all  her  ears. 
There  were  not  many  things  in 
this  empty,  vain,  hard,  unattractive 
world  which  excited  her.  But  the 
one  thing  in  regard  to  which  she 
had  hopes  and  fears,  doubts  and 
resolutions, — the  one  matter  as  to 
which  she  knew  that  she  must  ever 
be  on  her  guard,  and  yet  as  to 
which  she  hardly  knew  how  she 
was  to  exercise  her  care, — was  her 
child.  "  And  once  I  have  seen  her 
since  I  have  been  back,  though  only 
for  a  moment"  Then  he  paused 
as  though  expecting  that  she  should 
say  something; — but  what  was  it 
possible  that  she  should  say  \  She 
only  looked  at  him  with  all  her 
eyes,  and  retreated  a  little  from 
him  with  her  body,  as  anxious  to 
get  away  from  a  man  of  bis  class 
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who  should  dare  even  to  speak  to 
her  of  her  girl.  **The  truth  is, 
Mrs.  Bolton,  that  her  image  has 
been  present  to  me  through  all 
mv  wanderings,  and  I  am  h6re  to 
ast  her  to  be  my  wife."  She  rose 
from  her  chair  as  though  to  fly  from 
him, — and  then  sitting  down  again 
stared  at  him  with  her  mouth  open 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.     His 


wife !  Her  Hester  to  becorac  the 
wife  of  such  a  one  as  that!  Her 
girl,  as  to  whom,  wlTen  thinking 
of  the  future  life  of  her  darling, 
she  had  come  to  tell  herself  that 
there  could  be  no  man  good  enoiifjrh, 
pure  enough,  true  enough,  firm 
enough  in  his  faith  and  life,  to 
have  so  tender,  so  inestimable  a 
treasure  committed  to  his  charge  ! 


CHAPTER    XVIII. ROBERT    BOLTON. 


Caldigate  felt  at  the  moment  that 
he  liJid  been  very  abrupt, — so  abnipt 
as  to  have  caused  infinite  dismay, 
l^ut  then  it  had  been  necessary  that 
he  should  be  abrupt  in  order  that 
he  might  get  the  matter  understood. 
Tlie  ordinary  approaches  were  not 
open  to  him,  and  unless  he  had 
taken  a  more  than  usually  rapid 
advantage  of  the  occasion  which  he 
had  made  for  himself,  he  would 
have  had  to  leave  the  house  with- 
out having  bocn  able  to  give  any 
of  its  inmates  the  least  idea  of  his 
purpose.  And  then, — as  he  stiid  to 
himself, — matrimony  is  honest.  He 
was  in  all  worldly  respects  a  fit 
match  for  the  young  lady.  To  his 
own  thinking  there  was  nothing 
preposterous  in  the  nature  of  his 
request,  though  it  might  have  been 
made  with  some  precipitate  infor- 
mality. *  He  did  not  regard  himself 
exactly  as  the  lady  regarded  him, 
and  therefore,  thouijh  lie  saw  her 
surprise,  he  still  hoped  that  he  might 
be  able  to  convince  her  that  in  all 
that  he  was  doinghe  was  as  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  her  child  as  she 
could  be  herself. 

She  sat  there  so  lonj;  without 
saying  a  word  that  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  renew  his  suit.  *'  Of 
course,  Mrs.  Bolton,  T  am  aware  how 
verv  little  vou  know  of  me." 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  she  answered, 
liurriedly ; — **  or  rather  too  much." 

He  blushed  up  to  his  eyes,  per- 


fectly understanding  the  meaning 
of  her  words ;  and,  knowing  that 
he  had  not  deserved  ihein,  he  was 
almost  angry.  "If  you  will  make 
inquir}"  I  thirik  you  will  find  that 
I  have  30  far  succeeded  as  to  justify 
you  in  hoping  that  I  may  be  able 
to  marry  and  settle  myself  in  my 
own  countrv." 

"  You  don't  know  my  daughter 
at  all." 

''  Very  little." 

"  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
She  is  very  young,  and  such  a  thing 
has  never  occurred  to  her.  Ana 
we  are  not  the  same  sorf  of  people." 

**  Why  not,  Mrs.  Bolton?  Your 
husband  and  my  father  have  been 
intimate  friends  for  a  great  many 
veai-s.  It  is  not  as  though  I  had 
taken  up  the  idea  only  yesterday. 
It  has  been  present  with  me,  com- 
forting me,  during  all  my  work,  for 
the  last  five  veai-s.  1  know  all 
your  daughter's  features  as  thoagh 
she  had  been  mv  constant  com- 
panion."  The  lady  shivered  and 
almost  trembled  at  this  profanation 
of  her  child's  uame.  It  was  trouble 
to  her  that  one  so  holv  should  ever 
have  been  thoujrht  about  by  one 
so  unholy.  "  Of  course  I  do  not 
ask  for  anything  at  present ; — ^but 
will  you  not  consult  your  husband 
as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  her 
to  make  my  acquaintance  ?" 

*'  I  shall  tell  my  husband,  of 
course." 
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**  And  will  repeat  to  him  what 
I  sav  ?" 

mJ 

**  I  shall  tell  him, — as  I  should 
any  other  most  wild  proposition  that 
mitifht  be  made  to  me.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  will  be  very 
angry." 

"  Anffry !  why  should  he  be 
angry  T' 

"Because "  Then  she  stop- 
ped. 

**  I  do  not  think,  Mrs.  Bolton, 
that  there  can  be  anv  cause  for 
anger.  If  I  were  a  beggar,  if  I 
were  below  her  in  position,  if  I 
had  not  means  to  keep  a  wife, — even 
if  I  were  a  stranger  to  his  name,  he 
might  be  angry.  But  I  do  not  think 
he  can  be  angry  with  me,  now,  be- 
cause, in  the  most  straightforward 
way,  I  come  to  the  voung  lady's 
parents  and  tell  them  that  I  love 
their  child.  Is  it  a  disgrace  to 
me  that  of  all  whom  I  have  seen 
I  think  her  to  be  the  loveliest  and 
the  best?  Her  father  may  reject 
me ;  but  he  will  be  very  unreason- 
able if  he  is  angry  with  me." 

She  could  not  tell  him  about  the 
dove  and  the  kite,  or  the  lamb  and 
the  wolf.  She  could  not  explain 
to  him  that  he  was  a  sinner,  unre- 
generated,  a  wild  man  in  her  esti- 
mation, a  being  of  quite  another 
kind  than  herself,  and  therefore  al- 
tosrether  unfitted  to  be  the  husband 
of  her  girl !  Her  husband,  no  doubt, 
could  do  all*  this — if  he  would. 
But  then  she,  too,  had  her  own 
skeleton  in  her  own  cupboard.  She 
was  not  quite  assured  of  her  own 
husband's  regeneration.  He  went 
to  church  regularly,  and  read  liis  Bi- 
ble and  said  his  prayers.  But  she 
feared, — she  was  almost  sure, — that 
he  liked  the  bank-books  better  than 
hi»  Bible.  That  he  would  reject 
this  offer  from  John  Caldigato,  she 
did  not  doubt.  She  had  always 
heard  her  husband  speak  of  the 
man  with  disapprobation  and  scorn. 
She  had  heard  the  whole  story  of 


Davis  and  the  Newmarket  debts. 
She  had  heard,  too,  the  man's  sub- 
sequent prosperity  spoken  of  as  a 
thing  of  chance, — as  having  come 
from  gambling  on  an  extensive 
scale.  She  herself  regarded  money 
acquired  in  so  unholy  a  way  as 
likely  to  turn  to  slate-stones,  or  to 
fly  away  and  become  worse  than 
nothing.  She  knew  that  Mr.  Bol- 
ton, whether  regenerate  or  not, 
regarded  young  Caldigate  as  an 
adventurer,  and  that  therefore  the 
idea  of  such  a  marriage  would  be 
as  unpalatable  to  him  as  to  herself. 
But  she  did  not  dare  to  tell  her 
visitor'that  he  was  an  unregenerate 
kite,  lest  her  husband  would  not 
support  her. 

"  Whatever  more  you  have  got 
to  say,  you  had  better  say  it  to 
him,"  she  replied  to  the  lover  when 
he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
defence.  At  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  a  gentleman  entered 
the  room.  This  was  Mr.  Robert 
Bolton,  the  attorney.  Now  of  all 
her  husband's  sons, — who  were,  of 
course,  not  her  sons, — Mrs.  Bolton 
saw  this  one  the  most  frequently 
and  perhaps  liked  him  the  least. 
Or  it  might  be  juster  to  say  that 
she  was  imore  afraid  of  him  than 
of  the  others.  The  two  eldest,  who 
were  both  in  the  bank,  were  quiet, 
sober  men,  who  lived  affluently  and 
were  married  to  religious  ufives,  and 
brought  up  their  children  plenti- 
fully and  piously.  She  did  not 
see  very  much  of  them,  because 
her  life  was  not  a  social  life.  But 
among  her  friends  they  were  the 
most  intimate.  But  Robert's  wife 
was  given  to  gaiety  and  dinner- 
parties, and  had  been  seen  even  at 
balls.  And  Robert  himself  was 
much  often er  at  the  Grange  than 
either  of  the  other  brothers.  He 
managed  his  father's  private  affairs, 
and  was,  perhaps,  of  all  his  sons 
the  best  liked  by  the  father.  He 
was  prosperous  in  his  business,  and 
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was  reported  to  be  the  leading 
lawyer  in  the  town.  In  the  old 
Cambridge  days  he  had  entertained 
Jolm  Caidigate  at  his  house;  and 
though  they  had  not  met  since  the 
miner's  return  from  Australia,  each 
at  once  knew  the  other,  and  their 
greeting  was  friendly.  "  Where's 
II ess?''  said  liobert,  asking  at  once 
after  his  sister. 

"She  is  engaged,  Robert,"  said 
Mrs.  Bolton,  very  seriously,  and 
very  firmly. 

"She  gave  me  a  commission 
about  some  silk,  and  Margaret  says 
that  it  can't  be  executed  in  Cam- 
bridge. She  must  write  to  F^nny." 
Margaret  was  Mrs.  liobert  Bolton, 
and  Fanny  was  the  wife  of  the  bar- 
rister brother  who  lived  in  London. 

"  I  will  tell  her,  Robert." 

**  All  the  same  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  her." 

*'  She  is  engaged,  Robert."  This 
was  said  almost  more  seriously  and 
more  firmly  than  before. 

**Well,  Caidigate,"  said  the  at- 
torney, turning  to  the  visitor,  "  so 
vou  are  the  one  man  who  has  not 
only  gone  to  the  gold  country  and 
found  gold,  but  has  brought  his 
gold  home  with  him." 

'*  1  have  brought  a  li#le  home ; 
— but  I  hope  others  have  done  so 
before.'* 

*'  I  have  never  heard  of  anv.  You 
seem  to* have  been  uncommonly 
lucky.     Hard  work,  wasn't  it  f 

"  J  lard  enough  at  first." 

"  And  a  good  deal  of  chance  ?" 

"  If  a  man  will  work  steadily, 
and  has  backbone  enough  to  stand 
up  against  reverses  without  consol- 
ing himself  with  drink;  and  if, 
wiien  the  gold  comes,  he  can  refrain 
from  throwing  it  about  as  though 
it  were  endless,  I  think  a  man  may 
be  tolerably  sure  to  earn  something." 
Then  he  told  the  story  of  the  horse 
with  the  golden  shoes. 

"  Shoes  of  gold  upon  a  horse !" 
said  Mrs.  Bolton,  holding  up  both 


her  hands.  The  man  who  could  even 
tell  such  a  story  must  be  an  adven- 
turer. But,  nevertheless,  the  story 
had  interested  her  so  that  she  had 

t 

been  enticed  into  taking  some  part 
in  the  conversation. 

When  Caidigate  got  up  to  take 
his  leave,  Robert  Bolton  offered  to 
walk  back  to  the  town  with' him.  lie 
had  expected  to  find  bis  father,  but 
would  now  look  for  him  at  the  bank. 
They  started  together ;  and  as  they 
went,  Caidigate  told  his  story  to  the 
young  lady's  half-brother.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  of  all  the  family 
Robert  Bolton  would  be  the  most 
reasonable  in  such  a  matter;  and 
that  of  all  the  family  he  might  per- 
haps be  the  best  able  to  give  assist- 
ance. Wlien  Robert  Bolton  had 
heard  it  all,  at  first  he  whistled. 
Then  he  asked  the  following  ques- 
tion :  "  What  did  she  say  to  youf 

^'  She  did  not  give  me  umeh  en- 
couragement." 

''  I  should  think  not.  Though  I 
say  it  who  shouldn't,  Hester  is  the 
sweetest  girl  in  Cambridgeshire. 
But  her  mother  thinks  her  much 
too  good  to  be  given  in  marriage  to 
any  man.  This  kind  of  thing  was 
bound  to  come  about  some  day." 

''  But  Mrs.  Bolton  seems  to  have 
some  personal  objection  to  me." 

"That's  probable." 

"  I  don't  know  why  she  should." 

"  She  has  got  one  treasure  of  her 
own,  in  enjoying  which  she  is 
shut  out  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Is  it  unnatural  that  she 
should  be  a  little  suspicious  about 
a  man  who  proposes  to  take  her 
treasure  away  from  her  ?" 

*'  She  must  surrender  her  treasure 
to  some  oue, — some  day." 

"  If  it  be  so,  she  will  hope  to  do 
so  to  a  man  of  whose  antecedents 
she  may  know  more  than  she  does 
of  yours.  What  she  does  know  of 
you  is  of  a  nature  to  frighten  her. 
You  will  excuse  me." 

"  Oh,  of  course." 
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"She  has  heard  that  yoa  went 
away  under  a  eloud,  having  surren- 
dered your  estate.  That  was 
against  you.  Well ;— 7you  have  corae 
back,  and  she  hears  that  you  have 
brought  some  money  with  you.  She 
does  not  care  very  much  ahout 
money;  but  she  does  care  about 
regularity  and  fixed  habits.  If 
Hess  is  to  be  married  at  all,  she 
would  especially  wish  that  her  hus- 
band should  be  a  religious  man. 
Perhaps  you  are." 

**  I  am  neither  the  one  thing  nor 
the  other, — especially." 

"  And,  therefore,  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous in  her  eyes.  It  is  natural 
that  she  should  oppose  you." 

**  What  am  I  to  do,  then  ?" 

*^  Ah  !  how  am  I  to  answer  that  ? 
The  whole  story  is  very  romantic, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  a 
romantic  family.  My  father  is 
aotocratic  in  his  own  house." 

This  last  assurance  seemed  to  con- 
tain some  comfort.  As  Mrs.  Bolton 
would  be  his  enemy  in  the  matter, 
it  was  well  that  ths  power  of  decid- 
ing should  be  in  other  hands.  ^^  I 
do  not  mean  to  give  it  up,"  said  he. 

"  I  suppose  you  must,  if  they 
won't  open  their  doors  to  you." 

**  I  think  they  ought  to  allow  me 
to  have  the  chance  of  seeing  her." 

"  I  don't  see  why  they  should. 
Mind  I  am  not  saying  anything  of 
this  for  myself.  If  I  were  my  sister's 
guardian,  I  should  take  the  trouble  to 
make  many  inquiries  before  I  either 
asked  you  into  my  house  or  declined 
to  do  so.  I  should,  not  give  access, 
to  you,  or  to  any  other  gentleman 
merely  because  he  asked  it." 

•*Let  them  make  inquiry." 

"Mrs.  Bolton  probably  thinks  that 
she  already  knows  enough.  What 
my  father  may  say  I  cannot  even 
surmise." 

"  Will  you  tell  him  ?" 

"  If  vou  wish  it." 

"Tell  him  also  that  I  will  wait 
upon  him  at  once  if  he  desires  it. 


He  shall  know  everything  about 
my  affairs, — which  indeed  require 
no  concealment.  I  can  settle 
enough  upon  her  for  her  comfort. 
If  she  is  to  have  anything  of  her- 
own,  that  will  be  over  and  above. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  myself, 
I  ask  no  question  about  that.  I 
think  that  a  man  ought  to  earn 
enough  for  himself  and  for  his  wife 
too.     As  to  religion " 

"If  I  were  yon,  I  would  leave 
that  alone,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"  I  will  tell  my  father.  That  is 
all  I  can  say.     Good-bye." 

So  they  parted;  and  Caldigate, 
getting  on  his  horse,  rode  home  to 
Folking.  Looking  back  at  what  he 
had  done  that  day,  he  was  almost 
disposed  to  be  contented  with  it. 
The  lady's  too  evident  hostility 
was,  of  course,  to  be  deprecated  ; — 
but  then  he  had  expected  it.  As 
Robert  Bolton  had  explained  to 
him  very  clearly,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible that  he  should,  at  the  first, 
be  regarded  by  her  with  favourable 
eyes.  But  he  thought  that  the 
brother  had  been  quite  as  favour- 
able to  him  as  he  could  have  ex- 
pected, and  the  ice  was  broken. 
The  Bolt^  family  generally  would 
know  what  he  was  about.  Hester 
would  not  be  told,  of  course; — at 
any  rate,  not  at  once.  But  the 
first  steps  had  been  taken,  and  it 
must  be  for  him  now  so  to  press 
the  matter  that  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion should  be  made  to  rest  in  her 
hands  as  soon  as  possible. 

"What  did  Mr.  Bolton  say  to 
you?"  asked  the  squire. 

"  I  did  not  see  him." 

"  And  what  did  the  young  lady 
say?" 

"  I  did  not  see  her." 

"  Or  the  mamma  ?" 

"  I  did  see  her,  and  told  her  my 
project." 

^'  I  should  think  she  would  be 
startled  ?" 
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"She  was  not  very  propitious, 
sir;  but  that  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected." 

'*She  is  a  poor  melancholy  half- 
crazed  creature,  I  take  it,"  said  the 
squire;  "at  least  that  is  what  I 
hear.  The  girl,  I  should  think, 
would  be  glad  to  get  away  from 
such  a  home.  But  I  am  afraid  you 
will  find  a  good  many  obstacles.*' 
After  that  nothing  more  was  said 
about  the  matter  at  Folking  for 
some  days. 

But  there  was  a  great  deal  said 
upon  the  matter  both  in  Cambridge 
and  at  Chesterton.  Robert  Bolton 
found  his  father  at  the  bank  on  the 
same  aft^imoon,  and  performed  his 
promise.  "  Did  he  see  your  step- 
mother?" asked  the  old  man. 

"  Oh  yes ;  and  as  far  as  I  can 
understand,  did  no.t  receive  very 
much  favour  at  her  hands." 

"But  he  did  not  see  Hester?" 

"  Certainly  not  to-day." 

Then  the  old  man  looked  up  into 
his  son's  face,  as  though  seeking 
some  expression  there  from  which 
he  might  take  some  counsel.  His 
own  nature  had  ever  been  imper- 
vious; but  he  was  old  now,  and,  in 
certain  difficulties  which  environed 
him,  he  was  apt  to  lean  on  his  son 
Robert.  It  was  Robert  who  en- 
couraged him  still  to  keep  in  his 
hands  some  share  of  tlic  man^e- 
ment  of  the  bank;  and  it  was  to 
Robert  that  he  could  look  for  coun- 
sel when  the  ceremonious  strictness 
of  his  wife  at  home  became  almost 
too  hard  even  for  him. 

"  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
Hester  should  be  married  some 
day,"  said  tlie  lawyer. 

"Her  mother  will  never  wish 
it." 

*'She  will  never  wish  it  at  any 
given  moment,  but  she  will  prob- 
ably assent  to  the  proposition  gen- 
erally. Why  not  Hester  as  well  as 
another  girl  ?  It  is  the  happiest 
life  for  women." 


<( 


I  am  not  sure, — I  am  not  sure." 

"  Women  think  so  themselveAy 
and  Hester  will  probably  be  th6 
same  as  others. .  She  will,  of  conTse, 
have  an  opinion  of  her  own." 

"  She  will  be  guided  by  her 
mother." 

"  Not  altogether.  It  will  only 
be  fair  that  she  should  be  consulted 
on  a  matter  of  such  importance  to 
herself." 

"You  would  not  tell  her  what 
this  man  has  been  saying?" 

*'Not  necessarily.  I  say  that 
she  should  be  consulted  generally 
as  to  her  future  life.  In  regard  to 
this  man,  I  see  no  objection  to  him 
if  he  be  a  good  man." 

"He  was  here  at  college.  You 
know  what  he  did  then  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  know,  too,  some- 
thing of  what  he  has  done  since. 
He  went  away  disinherited  and  al- 
most degraded.  He  has  come  back, 
as  I  hear,  comparatively  a  rich  man. 
He  has  got  back  his  inheritance, 
which  might  probably  be  settled  on 
his  children  if  he  were  to  be  mar- 
ried. And  all  this  he  has  done  off 
his  own  bat.  Where  other  men 
stumble  so  frequently,  he  has  stood 
on  his  legs.  No  doubt  he  has  lived 
with  rough  people,  but  still  he  seems 
to  be  a  gentleman.  Hester  will  be 
well  off,  no  doubt,  some  day." 

"  She  will  have  something—some- 
thing," said  the  old  man. 

"  But  this  suitor  asks  for  nothing. 
It  is  not  as  though  he  were  coming 
to  you  to  prop  him  up  in  the  world. 
It  does  not  look  like  that  at  least 
Of  course  we  ought  to  make  in- 
quiry as  to  his  means." 

"  The  mortgage  has  been  paid  off." 

"So  much  we  know,  and  the 
rest  may  be  found  out.  I  do  not 
mean  at  all  to  say  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  have  his  own  way. 
I  think  too  much  of  my  sister  for 
that.  But,  in  this  matter,  we  ought 
to  regard  simply  her  happiness  and 
her    welfare; — and   in   considering 
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that,  you  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
her  coming  marriage.  You  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  she  will 
choose  to  give  herself,  sooner  or 
later,  to  some  man.  Give  a  girl 
good  looks,  and  good  sense,  and 
good  health,  and  she  is  snre  to  wish 
to  be  some  man's  wife, — unless  she 
be  deterred  by,  some  conventual 
soperstition." 

If  there  were  any  words  capable 
of  conveying  horror  to  the  mind  of 
the  old  banker,  they  were  convents, 
priests,  and  papacy, — of  which  the 
lawyer  was  well  aware  when  speak- 
ing thus  of  his  sister.      Mrs.  Bolton 
was   certainly  not   addicted  to  pa- 
pistical observances,  nor  was  she  at 
all  likely  to  recommend  the  seclu- 
sion of  her  daughter  in  a  convent. 
All    her    religious    doctrines    were 
those   of    the    Low    Church.     But 
she    had   a  tendency   to    arrive  at 
similar    results    by     other    means, 
fcihe    was   so    afraid    of   the  world, 
the  flesh,   and  the  devil,  that  she 
^ould  fain  shut  up  her  child  so  as 


to  keep  her  from  the  reach  of  all 
evil.  Vowed  celibacy  was  abomin- 
able to  her,  because  it  was  the  re- 
source of  the  Roman  Catholics;  and 
because  she  had  been  taught  to 
believe  that  convent-walls  were 
screens  for  hiding  unheard-of  wick- 
edness. But  yet,  on  behalf  of  her 
child,  she  desired  seclusion  from 
the  world,  fancying  that  so  and 
so  only  might  security  be  insured. 
Superstition  was  as  strong  with  her 
as  with  any  self-flagellated  nun. 
Fasting,  under  that  name,  she  held 
in  abhorrence.  But  all  sensual 
beatifications  were  wicked  in  her 
sight.  She  would  allow  all  home 
indulgences  to  her  daughter,  each 
under  some  separate  plea, — con- 
strained to  djo  so  by  excessive  love  ; 
but  she  did  so  always  in  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  she  was  giving  some 
foothold  to  Satan.  All  of  which 
Robert  Bolton  understood  better 
even  than  did  his  father  when  he 
gave  the  above  advice  in  reference 
to  this  lover. 


CHAPTER    XIX. MEN    ABE    80    WICKED. 


A  month  had  passed  by  since  Cal- 
digate's  interview  with  Mrs.  Bolton, 
and  nothing  had  as  yet  been  decided 
cither  for  him  or  against  him  at 
Chesterton.  And  the  fact  that  no 
absolute  decision  had  been  made 
against  him  may  be  taken  as  having 
been  very  much  in  his  favour.  But 
of  those  who  doubted,  and  doubt- 
ing, had  come  to  no  decision, 
Mrs.  Bolton  herself  was  by  no 
means  one.  She  was  as  firm  as 
ever  in  her  intention  that  the  idea 
should  not  even  be  suggested  to 
her  daughter.  Nor,  up  to  this 
time,  had  our  hero's  name  been 
even  mentioned  to  Hester  Bolton. 

About  a  week  after  Caldigate's 
visit  to  Chesterton,  in  the  earlv 
days  of  August,  he  wrote  to  Robert 
Bolton    saying    that  he  was   going 


into  Scotland  for  a  month,  and 
that  he  trusted  that  during  that 
time  his  proposition  might  be  con- 
sidered. On  his  return  he  would 
take  the  lij)erty  of  calling  on  Mr. 
Bolton  at  the  bank.  In  the  mean- 
time he  hoped  that  inquiries  might 
be  made  as  to  his  position  in  the 
world ;  and  in  order  that  such 
inquiries  might  be  effectual,  he 
gave  a  reference  to  his  man  of 
business  in  Loudon.  To  this  letter 
Robert  Bolton  sent  no  answer ;  but 
he  went  up  to  London,  and  did 
make  the  inquiries  as  suggested, 
and  consulted  his  brother  the  bai- 
rister,  and  his  sister-in-law  the  bar- 
rister's wife.  They  were  both  of 
opinion  that  John  Caldigate  was 
behaving  well,  and  were  of  opinion 
also  that  something  should  be  done 
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to  liberate  Hester  from  the  thral- 
dom of  her  mother.  "  I  knew  how 
it  would  be  when  she  grew  up  and 
became  a  woman,"  said  Mrs.  W  illiam 
Bolton.  "  Nobodv  will  be  allowed 
to  see  her,  and  she  won't  have  a 
chance  of  settling  herself.  When 
we  asked  her  to  come  up  here  for 
a  couple  of  months  in  the  season, 
Mrs.  Bolton  sent  me  word  that 
London  is  a  terrible  place  for  young 
girls, — though,  of  course,  she  knew 
that  our  own  girls  were  being 
brought  up  here."  Then  the  ways 
of  Mrs.  Bolton  at  Chesterton,  and 
Hester's  future  life  generally,  were 
discussed  in  a  spirit  that  was  by 
no  means  unfriendly  to  our  hero. 

The  suggested  inquiries  were 
made  in  the  citv,  and  were  all 
favourable.  Every  one  connected 
with  the  mining  interests  of  the 
Australian  colonies  knew  the  name 
of  John  Caldigate.  All  of  that 
class  of  people  were  well  aware  of 
his  prosperity  and  confinnod  good- 
fortune.  He  had  brought  with  him 
or  sent  home  nobody  quite  know 
how  much  money.  But  it  was  very 
well  known  that  he  had  left  his 
interest  in  the  Tolyeuka  mine  to 
be  sold  for  £60,000,  and  now  there 
had  come  word  that  a  company 
had  created  itself  for  the  sake  of 
making  the  purchase,  and  that  the 
money  would  be  forthcpming.  The 
gentleman  in  the  City  connected 
with  mining  matters  did  not  think 
that  Mr.  Caldigate  would  be  called 
upon  to  go  out  to  the  colony  again, 
unless  he  chose  to  do  so  for  his 
own  pleasure.  All  this  Robert 
Bolton  learned  in  the  City,  and  he 
learned  also  that  the  man  as  to 
whom  he  was  making  inquiry  was 
held  in  high  esteem  for  honesty, 
perseverance,  and  capacity.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  that  he  re- 
turned to  Cambridge  with  a  feel- 
ing that  his  sister  ought  to  he 
allowed  to  make  the  man's  acquaint- 
ance.    He    and    his    brother    had 


agreed   that  something  shoak 
done  to   liberate  their  sister 
her  present  condition.    Love  oi 
part  of  a  mother  may  be  as  in 
ous  as  cruelty,  if  the  roothe; 
both   tyrannical  and    superstit 
While  Hester  had  been  a  chik 
interference   had  been  possibl 
perhaps    expedieq^t, — but  the 
had    now    come    when    somet 
ought  to  be  done.  Such  having 
the  decision  in  Harley  Street,  w 
the  William   Boltons  lived,  R< 
Bolton  wont  back  home  with 
intention  of  carrying  it  out. 

This  could  only  be  done  tbw 
the  old   man,   and  even  with 
not  without  great  care.      He 
devotedly    attached  to   his    y< 
wife ; — but  was  verv  averse  to 
ing  it  thought  that  be  was  nile( 
her.     Indeed,  in  all  matters  al 
ing   his  establishment,   his   m* 
and  his  business,  he  would  hi 
admit  of  interference  from  he 
all.     His  worldly  matters  he 
between  himself  and  his  sons, 
in  regard  to  his  soul  ho  could 
restrain  her,  and  sometimes  w 
hardly  oppose  her.     The  proloi 
evening  prayers,  the  sermons  t 
a-week,   tJie   two  long  church 
vices  on   Sundays, — indulgenc 
to  the  third  being  allowed  to 
only  on  the  score  of  his  age,- 
endured  at  her  command.      Ar 
regard  to  Hester,  he  had  hitl 
been  ruled  by  his  wife,  thinkii 
proper  that  a  daughter  shouh 
left  in   the   hands  of  her  mo 
But  now,  when  he  was  told 
if   he   did   not   interfere,    his 
would  be  constrained  by  the  I 
bonds  of  an   unnatural   life,   i 
as  he   was    himself    and    iocl 
to  be  gloomy,  little  as  he  was 
posed  to  admit  ideas  of  recrei 
and   delight,   he  did   acknowl 
that  something  should   be  dor 
relieve    her.      "But  when    I 
she   must  be   left  in  her  mot 
hands,"  said  the  old  banker. 
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"  It  18  to  be  hoped  that  she  may 
be  in  other  hands  before  that," 
replied  his  son.  *'I  do  not  mean 
to  say  anything  against  my  step- 
mother;— but  for  a  young  woman  it 
is  generally  best  that  she  should  be 
married.  And  in  Hester's  peculiar 
position,  she  ought  to  have  the 
chance  of  choosing  for  herself." 

In   this    way  something    almost 
Kke  a  conspiracy  was  made  on  be- 
half of  Caldigate.     And  yet  the  old 
man  did    not   as   yet   abandon  his 
prejudices   against  the   miner.      A 
man  who  had    at   so  early  an  age 
done  so  much  to  ruin  himself,  and 
had  then  sprung  so  suddenly  from 
min    to    prosperity,  could   not,  he 
thought,  be  regarded  as   a   steady 
well-to-do   man   of    business.      He 
(lid  agree  that,  as  regarded  Hester, 
the  prison-bars  should  be  removed  ; 
but    he  did   not    think    that    she 
should    be   invited    to    walk   forth 
tvith   Mr.  John  Caldigate.     Robert 
declared   that   his .  sister  was  quite 
able  to  form  an  opinion  of  her  own, 
^nd   boldly  suggested  that   Hester 
should   be    allowed    to   come    and 
ciine  at  his  house.     "  To  meet  the 
'^nan  ?"    asked   the   banker,  in    dis- 
may.    "Yes,"  said   Robert.     "He 
isn't  an  ogre.    You  needn't  be  afraid 
of    him.     I   shall    be    there, — and 
Margaret.    Bring  her  yourself  if  you 
are  afraid  of   anything.     No  plant 
ever  becomes  strong  by  being  kept 
alwavs    awav  from    the   winds    of 
heaven."      To    this   he   could   not 
assent  at  the  time.     He  knew  that 
it  was    impossible    to    assent  with- 
out  consulting   his    wife.     But   he 
was   brought   so   far   round   as  to 
think  that  if  nothing  but  his  own 
consent     were     wanting,    his    girl 
would  be  allowed  to  go  and  meet 
the  ogre. 

"  I  suppose  we  ought  to  wish  that 
Hester  should  be  married  some 
day,"  he  said. to  his  wife  about  this 
time.  She  shuddered  and  dashed 
her   hands  together  as   though  de- 


precating some  evil, — some  event 
which  she  could  hardly  hope  to 
avoid  but  which,  was  certainly  an 
evil.  "  Do  you  not  wish  that  your- 
self?" She  shook  her  head.  "Is 
it  not  the  safest  condition  in  which 
a  woman  can  live  ?" 

"How  shall  anv  one  be  safe 
among  the  dangers  of  this  world, 
Nicholas  ?"  *  She  habitually  called 
her  husband  by  his  Christian  name, 
but  she  was  the  only  living  being 
who  did  so. 

"  More  safe  then  ?"  said  he. 
"It  is  the  natural  condition  of  a 
woman." 

"  I  do  not  know.     Sin  is  natural." 

"  Very  likely.  No  doubt  But 
marriage  is  not  sinful." 

"  Men  are  so  wicked." 

"  Some  of  them  are." 

**  Where  is  there  one  that  is  not  - 
steeped  in  sin  over  his  head  ?" 

"  That  applies  to  women  also ; 
doesn't  it?"  said  the  banker,  pet- 
ulantly. He  was  almost  angiy 
because  she  was  introducinor  a 
commonplace  as  to  the  world's 
condition  into  a  particular  argu- 
ment as  to  their  daughter's  future 
life, — which  he  felt  to  be  unfair 
and  illogical. 

"  Of  course  it  does,  Nicholas. 
We  are  all  black  and  grimed  with  sin, 
men  and  women  too;  and  perhaps 
something  more  may  be  forgiven 
to  men  because  they  have  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  do  their  work. 
But  neither  one  nor  the  other  can 
be  anything  but  foul  with  sin; — 
except, — except " 

He  was  quite  accustomed  to  the 
religious  truth  which  was  coming, 
and,  in  an  ordinary  way,  did  not 
object  to  the  doctrine  which  she  was 
apt  to  preach  to  him  often.  But  it 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
matter  now  under  discussion.  The 
general  condition  of  things  produced 
by  the  fall  of  Adam  could  not  be 
used  as  an  argument  against  matri- 
mony generally.     Wicked    as    men 
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and  women  are,  it  is  so  evidently 
intended  that  they  should  marry  and 
multiply,  that  even  she  would  not 
deny  the  general  propriety  of  such 
an  arrangement.  Therefore  when 
he  was  talking  to  her  about  their 
daughter  she  was  ill-treating  him 
when  on  that  occasion  she  flew  away 
to  her  much-accustomed  discourse. 

"  What's  the  use,  then,  of  saying 
that  men  are  wicked  ?" 

"  They  are.     They  are  !" 

"  Not  a  doubt  about  it.  And  so 
are  the  women.  But  they've  got  to 
have  husbands  and  wives.  Tliey 
wouldn't  be  any  the  better  if  there 
were  no  manying.  We  have  to 
suppose  that  Hester  will  do  the 
same  tts  other  jjfirls." 

"  I  hope  not,  Nicholas." 

*' But  why  not  r 

"  They  are  vain,  and  they  adorn 
themselves,  not  in  modest  apparel, 
as  St.  Paul  says  in  First  Timothy, 
chapter  second,  nor  with  shame- 
faced ness  and  sobrietv ;  but  with 
braided  hair  and  gold  and  pearls 
and  costlv  array." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"Oh,  Nicholas!" 

"  She  might  be  married  without 
all  those  things." 

**  You  said  you  wanted  her  to  be 
like  other  ijiriw." 

**  No,  1  didn't.  I  said  she  would 
have  to  get  married  like  other  girls. 
You  don't  want  to  make  a  nun  of 
her." 

"  A  nun  !  I  would  sooner  sit  bv 
her  bedside  and  watch  her  die ! 
Mv  Hester  a  nun  !" 

•r 

*'  Very  well,  then.  J^et  her  go 
out  into  the  world " 

**The  world,  Nicholas!  The 
world,  the  Hesh,  and  the  devil !  Do 
they  not  always  go  together  T' 

lie  was  ujuch  harassed  and  very 
angry,  lie  knew  how  unreasonable 
she  was,  and  yet  he  did  not  know 
how^  to  answer  her.  And  she  was 
dishonest  with  him.  Because  she 
felt   herself   unable  to  advocate  in 


plain  terms  a  thorough  shutting  up 
of  her  daughter, — a  protecting  of 
her  from  the  temptation  of  sin  by 
absolute  and  prolonged  sequestra- 
tion, —  therefore  she  equivocated 
with  him,  pretending  to  think  that 
he  was  desirous  of  sending  his  giri 
out  to  have  her  hair  braided  and 
herself  arrayed  in  gold  and  pearls. 
It  was  thoroughly  dishonest,  and  be 
understood  the  dishonesty.  "She 
must  go  somewhere,"  he  said,  risiog 
from  his  chair  and  closing  the  con- 
versation. At  this  time  a  mouth 
had  passed  since  Caldigate  had 
been  at  Chesterton,  and  he  had 
now  returned  from  Scotland  to 
Folking. 

On  the  following  day  Hester  was 
taken  out  to  dinner  at  The  Nur- 
series, as  Robert  Bolton's  house  was 
called, —  was  taken  out  by  her 
father.  This  was  quite  a  new  ex- 
periment, as  she  had  never  dined 
with  any  of  her  aunts  and  cousins 
except  at  an  early  dinner  almost  as 
a  child, — and  even  2is  a  child  not 
at  her  brother  Robert's.  But  the 
banker,  after  having  declared  that 
she  nmst  go  somewhere,  had  per- 
sisted. It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  (/<ildigate  was  on  this  occasion 
invited  to  meet  her; — nor  that  the 
father  had  as  yet  agreed  that  any 
such  meeting  should  be  allowed. 
But  as  William  Bolton, — the  Lon- 
don brother,  —  and  Mrs,  William 
and  one  of  their  girls  were  doWn  at 
Cambridge,  it  was  arranged  that 
Hester  should  meet  her  relatives. 
Even  so  much  as  this  was  not 
settled  without  nmch  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Hester's  mother. 

Tiiere  was  nobody  at  the  house 
but  members  of  the  family.  The 
old  banker's  eldest  son  Nicholas 
was  not  there,  as  his  wife  and  Mrs. 
Robert  did  nc»tget  on  well  together. 
Mrs.  Nicholas  was  almost  ^  strict 
as  Mrs.  Bolton  herself,  and  having 
no  children  of  her  own,  would  not 
have   sympathised    at    all    in   any 
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desire   to   procure   for  Hester   the 
wicked    luxury   of    a   lover.      The 
second     son     Daniel      joined     the 
party    with   his   wife,  but   he  had 
married  too  late  to  have  grown-up 
children.     His  wife  was  strict  too, 
— ^bnt    of     a    medium     strictness. 
Teas,  concerts,  and  occasional  din- 
ner-parties were  with  her  permis- 
sible ;-^as  were  also  ribbons  and  a 
certain  amount  of  costly  array.    Mrs. 
Nicholas  was  in  the  habit  o^  telling 
Mrs.  Daniels  that  you  cannot  touch 
pitch  and  not  be  defiled, — generally 
intending  to  imply  that  Mrs.  Robert 
was  the  pitch ;  and  would  harp  on 
the   impossibility   of   serving    both 
(rod  and  mammon,  thinking  perhaps 
that  her  brother-in-law  Robert  and 
mammon  were  one  and  the  same. 
But  Daniel,  who  could  go  to  church 
a8  often  as  any  man  on  Sundays, 
and  had    thoroughly    acquired    for 
himself  the  reputation  of  a  religious 
man  of  business,  had  his  own  ideas 
as  to  proprieties  and  expediencies, 
and  would  neither  quarrel  with  his 
'brother  Robert,  nor  allow  his  wife 
^o  quarrel  with    Mrs.    Robert.     So 
^^^at  the  Nicholases  lived  very  much 
*^one.  Mrs.  Nicholas  and  Mrs.  Bolton 
^ight  have  suited  each  other,  might 
'^^ve  been  congenial  and  a  comfort 
^^h  to  the  other,  but  the  elder  son 
^^d  the   elder  son's   wife  had  en- 
^^voured  to  prevent  the  old  man's 
*^cond   marriage,   and    there    had 
^ever     been     a    thorough    recon- 
ciliation  since.     There   are   people 
^ho  can  never  foi^ive.     Mrs.  Nicho- 
Jas  had  never  forgiven  the  young 
girl  for  marrying  the  old  man,  and 
the  young  girl  had  never  forgiven 
the    opposition    of  her   elder  step- 
daughter-in-law  to   her   own    mar- 
riage.    Hence  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  the  Nicholases  were  extruded 
from    the  family  conclaves,  which 
generally  consisted  of  the  Daniels 
and   the   Roberts.      The   Williams 
were   away   in   London,  not  often 
having    much    to    do   with    these 
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matters.  But  they  too  allied  them- 
selves with  the  dominant  party,  it 
being  quite  understood  that  as  long 
as  the  old  man  lived  Robert  was 
and  would  be  the  most  potent 
member  of  the  family. 

When  the  father  and  the  three 
sons  were  in  the  dining-room  to- 
gether, after  the  six  or  seven  ladies 
had  left  them,  the  propriety  of 
allowing  John  Caldigate  to  make 
Hester's  acquaintance  was  fully  dis- 
cussed. "  I  would  not  for  the  world 
interfere,"  said  Robert,  "if  I  did 
not  think  it  unfair  to  the  dear  girl 
that  she  should  be  shut  up  there 
altogether.'* 

**  Do  you  suppose  that  the  young 
man  is  in  earnest  ?'*  asked  Daniel. 

As  to  this  they  all  agreed  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt.     He  was, 
too,  an  old  family  friend,  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  able  to  make  proper 
settlements,  and  not  at  all  greedy  as 
to  a  fortune  with  his  wife.    Even 
Daniel   Bolton    thought    that    the 
young  mart  should  have  a  chance, 
— by  saying  which  he  was  supposed 
to  declare  that  the  question  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
young  lady.     The  old  banker  was 
unhappy  and  ill  at  ease.     He  could 
not  reconcile  himself  at  once  to  so- 
great  a   change.      Though  he  felt 
that  the  excessive  fears  of  his  wife,, 
if  indulged,  would  be  prejudicial  to- 
their  girl,  still  he  did  not  wish  to> 
thrust  her  out  into  the  world  all  at 
once.      Could   there   not   be  some- 
middle  couree  ?     Could   there   not' 
be  a  day  named,  some  four  years, 
hence,  at  which  she  might   be  al- 
lowed to  begin  to  judge  for  herself  ?  ■ 
But  his  three  sons  were  against  him, . 
and  he  could  not  resist  their  joint 
iofluence.     It  was  therefore   abso- 
lutely decided  that  steps  should  Bev 
taken  for  enabling  John  Caldigate 
to  meet  Hester  at  Robert  BoltonV 
house. 

"  I  suppose  it  will  end  in  a  mar- 
riage?" William  Bolton  said  tX)  his- 
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brother    Robert    when    they   were 
alone. 

"Of  course  it  will.  She  is  the 
dearest  creature  in  the  world  ; — so 
good  to  her  mother ;  but  no  fool, 
and  quite  aware  that  the  kind  of 
restraint  to  which  she  has  been  sub- 
jected is  ao  injustice.  Of  course 
she  will  be  gratified  when  a  man 
like  that  tells  her  that  he  loves 
lier.  lie  is  a  good-looking  fellow, 
with  a  fine  spirit  and  plenty  of 
means.  llow  on  earth  can  she 
do  better?" 

"But  Mrs.  B.r  said  William, 
who  would  sometimes  thus  disre- 
spectfully allude  to  his  stepmother. 
"  Mrs.  B.  will  do  all  she  can  to 
prevent  it,"  said  Robert ;  **  but  I 
think  we  shall  find  that  Hester  has 
a  will  of  her  own." 

On  the  following  day  John  Caldi- 
gate  called  at  the  bank,  where  the 
banker  had  a  small  wainscoted  back- 
parlour  appropriated  toliimself.  He 
had  already  promised  that  he  would 
see  the  young  man,  and  Caldigato 
was  shown  into  the  little  room.  He 
Hoon  told  his  storv,  and  was  soon 
clever  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
telling  of  his  story  was  at  any  rate 
permitted.  The  old  father  did  not 
receive  him  with  astonishment  and 
displeasure  combined,  as  the  young 
mother  had  done.  Of  course  he 
made  difliculties,  and  s])oke  of  the 
thing  as  being  beyond  the  bounds 
of  probability.  But  objection  no 
stronger  than  that  may  be  taken  as 
amounting  almost  to  encouragement 
in  such  circumstances.   x\nd  he  paid 


evident  attention  to  all  that  Oaldi- 
gate  said  about  his  own  pecuniary 
afiairs, — going  so  far  as  to  aay  that 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  declare 
whether  he  would  give  his  daughter 
any  fortune  at  all  on  her  marriage. 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary,''  said 
Caldigate. 

"  She  will  probably  have  sorae- 
thing  at  my  death,"  rejoined  the 
old  man. 

"  And  when  may  I  see  her  f" 
asked  Caldigate. 

In  answer  to  that  Mr.  Bolton 
would  not  at  first  make  any  sugges- 
tion whatsoever, — falling  back  upon 
his  old  fears,  and  declaring  that 
there  could  bo  no  such  meetings  at 
all,  but  at  last  allowing  that  the 
lover  should  discuss  the  matter  with 
his  son  Robert 

**  Perhaps  I  may  have  been  mis- 
taken about  that  young  man  Caldi- 
gate," the  banker  said  to  his  wife 
that  night. 

"  Oh,  Nicholas !" 

"  I  only  say  that  perhaps  I  may 
have  been  mistaken." 

"  You  are  not  thinking  of  Hes- 
ter ? " 

"  I  said  nothing  about  Hester 
then ; — but  perhaps  I  may  have 
becTi  mistaken  in  my  opinion  about 
that  young  man  John  Caldigate.** 

John  Caldigate,  as  he  rode  home 
after  his  inteniew  at  the  bank,  al- 
most felt  that  he  had  cleared  away 
niany  difiiculties,  and  that,  by  fiis 
perseverance,  he  might  probably  be 
enabled  to  carry  out  the  dream  of 
his  earlier  youth. 


CHAPTER    XX. HESTERS    COURAGE. 


After  that  Caldigate  did  not  allow 
the  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet, 
and  before  the  end  of  November 
the  two  young  people  were  en- 
gaged. As  Robert  Bolton  had 
said,  Hester  was  of  course  flat- 
tered and  of  course  delighted  with 


this  new  joy.  John  Caldigato  was 
just  the  man  to  recommend  himself 
to  such  a  girl,  not  too  light,  not  too 
prone  to  pleasure,  not  contenting  him- 
self with  bicycles,  cricket  matches, 
or  billiards,  and  yet  not  wholly 
given   to   serious   matters    as    had 
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been  those  among  whom  she  had 
hitherto  passed  her  days.  And  he 
was  one  who  could  speak  of  his 
love  with  soft  winning  words, 
neither  ronghly  nor  yet  with  too 
much  of  shamefaced  diffidence. 
And  when  he  told  her  how  he  had 
sworn  to  himself  after  seeing  her* 
that  once, — that  once  when  all  be- 
fore him  in  life  was  enveloped  in 
donbt  and  diflBculty, — that  he  would 
come  home  and  make  her  his  wife, 
she  thought  that  the  manly  con- 
stancy of  his  heart  was  almost 
divine.  Of  course  she  loved  him 
with  all  her  heart.  lie  was  in  all 
respects 'one  made  to  be  loved  by  a 
woiQan; — and  then  what  ejse  had 
she  ever  had  to  love  ?  When  once 
it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  speak  to  her,  the 
thing  was  done.  She  did  not  at 
once  tell  him  that  it  was  done. 
She  took  some  few  short  halcyon 
weeks  to  dally  with  the  vow  which 
her  heart  was  ready  to  make ;-— but 
those  around  her  knew  that  the  vow 
had  been  inwardly  made;  and 
those  who  were  anxious  on  her  be- 
half with  a  new  anxiety,  with  a  new 
responsibility,  redoubled  their  in- 
qoiries  as  to  John  Caldigate.  How 
would  Robert  Bolton  or  Mrs. 
Robert  excuse  themselves  to  that 
friorhtcned  miserable  mother  if  at 
last  it  should  turn  out  that  John 
Caldigate  was  not  such  as  they  had 
represented  him  to  be  ? 

Bnt  no  one  could  pick  a  hole  in 
him  although  many  attempts  to 
pick  holes  were  made.  The  ques- 
tion of  his  money  was  put  quite  at 
rest  by  the  transference  of  all  his 
securities,  balances,  and  documents 
to  the  Boltons'  bank,  and  the 
£60,000  for  P6lyeuka  was  accepted, 
so  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  that  he  should  go  again  to  tlie 
colony.  This  was  sweet  news  to 
Hester  when  she  first  heard  it; — for 
it  had  come  to  pass  that  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  marriage  should  be 


postponed  till  his  return,  that  hav- 
ing been  the  one  concession  made 
to  Mrs.  Bolton.  There  had  been 
many  arguments  about  it; — but 
Hester  at  last  told  him  that  she  had 
promised  so  much  to  her  mother 
and  that  she  would  of  course  keep 
her  promise.  Then  the  arrange- 
ment took  such  a  form  that  the 
journey  was  not  necessary, — or  per- 
haps the  objection  to  the  journey 
became  so  strong  in  Caldigate's 
mind  that  he  determined  to  dis- 
pense with  it  at  any  price.  And 
thus,  very  greatly  to  the  dismay  of 
Mrs.  Bolton,  suddenly  there  came  to 
be  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  married  almost  at  once. 

But  there  was  an  attempt  made 
at  the  picking  of  holes, — or  rather 
many  attempts.  It  would  be  un- 
fair to  say  that  this  was  carried  on 
by  Mrs,  Bolton  herself; — but  she 
was  always  ready  to  listen  to  what 
evil  things  were  said  to  her.  Mrs. 
Nicholas,  in  her  horror  at  the  gen- 
eral wickedness  of  the  Caldigates, 
almost  reconciled  herself  to  her 
stepmother,  and  even  Mrs.  Daniel 
began  to  fear  that  a  rash  thing  was 
being  done.  In  the  first  place 
there  was  the  old  story  of  Davis  and 
Newmarket.  Robert  Bolton,  who 
had  necessarily  become  the  advocate 
and  defender  of  our  hero  generally, 
did  not  care  much  for  Davis  and 
Newmarket  All  young  men  sow 
their  wild  oats.  Of  course  he  had 
been  extravac^ant.  Since  his  extra- 
vagance  he  had  shown  himself  to 
be  an  industrious,  sensible,  steady 
member  of  society ; — and  there  was 
the  money  that  he  had  earned !  What 
young  man  had  earned  more  in  a 
shorter  time,  or  had  ever  been  more 
prudent  in  keeping  it?  Davis  and 
Newmarket  were  easily  answered  by 
a  reference  to  the  bank  account. 
Did  he  ever  go  to  Newmarket  now, 
though  he  was  living  so  close  to  it  ? 
On  that  matter  Robert  Bolton  was 
very  strong. 
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But  Mrs.  Nicholas  had  found  out 
that  Caldigate  had  spent  certainly 
two  Sundays  running  at  Folking 
without  going  to  church  at  all; 
and,  as  far  as  she  could  learn,  he 
was  altogether  indifferent  about 
public  worship.  Mrs.  Bolton,  who 
could  never  bring  herself  to  treat 
hina  as  a  son-in-law,  but  who  was 
still  obliged  to  receive  him,  taxed 
him  to  his  face  with  his  paganism. 
**  Have  you  no  religion,  Mr.  Caldi- 

fatef  He  assured  her  that  he 
ad,  and  fell  into  a  long  discussion 
in  which  he  thoroughly  confused 
her,  though  he  by  no  means  con- 
vinced her  that  he  was  what  he 
ought  to  be.  But  he  went  with 
her  to  church  twice  on  one  Sun- 
day, and  showed  her  that  he  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
the  place. 

But  perhaps  the  loudest  com- 
plaint came  from  the  side  of  Bab- 
ington ;  and  here  two  sets  of  ene- 
mies joined  their  forces  tojrether 
who  were  thoroughly  hostile  to 
each  other.  Mrs.  Babington  de- 
clared loudly  that  old  Bolton  had 
been  an  errand-boy  in  his  youth, 
and  that  his  father  had  been  a 
porter  and  his  mother  a  washer- 
woman. This  could  do  no  real 
harm,  as  Caldigate  would  not  have 
been  deterred  by  any  such  rumours, 
even  had  they  been  true;  but  they 
tended  to  show  animosity,  and  en- 
abled Mrs.  Nicholas  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  Babington  opposition. 
When  she  learned  that  John  Caldi- 

fate  had  been  engaged  to  his  cousin 
ulia,  of  course  she  made  the  most 
of  it ;  and  so  did  Mrs.  Bolton.  And 
in  this  way  it  came  to  be  reported 
not  only  that  the  young  man  had 
been  engaged  to  Miss  ^^abington 
before  he  went  to  Australia, — but 
also  that  he  had  renewed  his  en- 
gagement since  his  return.  **You 
do  not  love  her,  do  you  ?"  Hester 
asked  him.  Then  he  told  her  the 
whole  story,  as  nearly  as  he  could 


tell  it  with  some  respect  f 
cousin,  laughing  the  while 
aunt's  solicitude,  and  saying 
haps,  something  not  quite  t\ 
ful  as  to  Julia's  red  choek 
green  hat,  all  of  which  cei 
had  not  the  effect  of  ban 
■Hester's  heart  against  him. 
poor  young  lady  can't  help  it 
feet  are  big,"  said  Hester,  wl 
quite  alive  to  the  grace  of  a 
made  pair  of  boots,  altboug 
had  been  taught  to  eschew  b 
hair  and  pearls  and  gold. 

Mrs.  Babington,  however,  j 
her  remonstrances  so  far  tb] 
boldly  declared  that  the  iba 
engaged  to  her  daughter,  and 
to  him  more  than  once  do< 
that  it  was  so.  She  wrote,  ii 
very  often,  sometimes  abusini 
for  his  perfidy,  and  then, 
imploring  him  to  return  to 
and  not  to  defile  the  true  old 
lish  blood  of  the  Caldigatef 
the  suds  of  a  washer womai 
the  swept-up  refuse  of  a  p 
shovel.  She  became  quite  eU 
in  her  denunciation,  but  i 
saying  that  if  he  would  only 
back  to  Babington  all  would  1 
given  him.  But  in  these  di 
made  no  visits  to  Babington. 

Then  there  came  a  plaintiyi 
note  from  Mrs.  Shand.  Of  < 
they  wished  him  joy  if  it  wer< 
But  could  it  be  true?  Mei 
very  fickle,  certainly ;  but 
change  seemed  to  have  beei 
very  sudden !  And  there  • 
word  or  two,  prettily  writt 
another  hand,  on  a  small  8 
paper — "Perhaps  you  bad 
send  back  the  book;"  and 
gate,  as  he  read  it,  thought  U 
could  discern  the  almost-oblit 
smudge  of  a  wiped-up  tear, 
wrote  a  cheerful  letter  to 
Shand,  in  which  he  told  he 
though  he  had  not  been  abac 
engaged  to  marry  Hester  Bolt 
fore  he  started  for  Australia, 
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coneeqaently  before  he  liad  ever 
beea  at  PoUington, — yet  his  mind 
had  been  quite  made  up  to  do 
so;  and  that  therefore  he  regarded 
himself  as  being  abnormally  con- 
stant rather  than  fickle.  "And 
tell  your  daughter,  with  my  kind- 
est regards,"  he  added,  "  that  I 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  keep  the 
book." 

The  Babington    objections    cer- 
tainly made  their  way  in  Cambridge 
and  out  at  Chesterton  further  than 
any  others,  and  for  a  time  did  give 
a  hope   to   Mrs.  Bolton   and    Mrs. 
Nicholas, — and  made  Robert  Bolton 
shrug  his  shoulders  uneasily  when 
he  heard  all  the  details  of  the  en- 
gageibcnt  in  the  linen-closet.     But 
there  came   at   one   moment  a  ru- 
mour, which  did  not  count  for  much 
among  the  Boltons,  but  which  dis- 
turbed Caldigate  himself  more  than 
any  of  the  other  causes  adduced  for 
breaking  off  his  intended  marriage. 
Word  came  that  he  had  been  very 
intimate   with   a  certain  woman  on 
^18   way     out    to     Melbourne, — a 
'^oman  supposed  to  be  a  foreigner 
*Qd  an  actress ;  and  the   name  of 
^ttini    was    whispered.     He    did 
^ot  know  whence  the  rumour  came ; 
but  on  one  morning  Robert  Bol- 
^O,  half  laughing,  but  still   with  a 
^*ie  of  voice  that  was  half  earnest, 
^Xed  him   with   having    as   many 
'^Ves  as  Lothario.     "  Who  is  Cet- 
^^tii  r  asked  Robert  Bolton. 

"Cettini?"  said   Caldigate,   with 
^  struggle  to  prevent  a  blush. 

**Did   you   travel   with    such    a 
^oman  ?" 

'*  Yes ; — at  least,  if  that  was  her 
^arae.  I  did  not  hear  it  till  after- 
Wards,  A  very  agreeable  woman 
she  was." 

"  They  say  that  you  promised  to 
marry  her  when  on  board." 

"Then  they  lie.  But  that  is  a 
matter  of  course.  There  are  so 
many  lies  going  about  that  I  almost 
feel  myself  to  be  famous." 


"  You  did  not  see  -her  after  the 
journey  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  did.  I  saw  her  act  at 
Sydney ;  and  very  well  she  acted. 
Have  you  anything  else  to  askf' 
Robert  Bolton  said  that  he  had 
nothing  else  to  ask, — and  seemed,  at 
the  moment,  to  turn  his  half-serious 
mood  into  one  that  was  altogether 
jocular.  But  the  mention  of  the 
name  had  been  a  wound ;  and 
when  an  anonymous  letter  a  few 
days  afterwards  reached  Hester  her- 
self he  was  really  unhappy.  Hester 
made  nothing  of  the  letter — did 
not  even  show  it  to  her  mother. 
At  that  time  a  day  had  been  fixed 
for  their  marriage ;  and  she  already 
regarded  her  lover  as  nearer  to  her 
than  either  father  or  mother.  The 
letter  purported  to  be  from  some 
one  who  had  travelled  with  her 
lover  and  this  woman  on  board 
ship,  and  declared  that  everybody 
on  board  the  ship  had  thought 
that  Caldigate  meant  to  marry  the 
woman, — who  then,  so  said  the 
letter,  called  herself  Mrs.  Smith. 
Hester  showed  the  letter  to  Caldi- 
gate, and  then  Caldigate  told  his 
story.  There  had  been  such  a  wo- 
man, who  had  been  much  ill-treated 
because  of  her  poverty.  He  had 
certainly  taken  the  woman's  part. 
She  had  been  clever,  and,  as  he 
had  thought,  well-behaved.  And, 
no  doubt,  there  had  been  a  certain 
amount  of  friendship.  He  had  seen 
her  again  in  Sydney,  where  he  had 
found  her  exercising  her  profession 
as  an  actress.  That  had  been  all. 
"  I  cannot  imagine,  dear,"  he  said, 
**  that  you  should  be  jealous  of  any 
woman ;  but  certainly  not  of  such 
a  one  as  she."  "  Nor  can  I  ima- 
gine," said  Hester,  stoutly,  "  that 
I  could  posMbly  be  jealous  of  any 
woman."  And  then  there  was  no- 
thing more  said  about  the  woman 
Smith -Cettini. 

During  all  this  time   there  were 
many     family      meetings.      Those 
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between  Mr. 'Caldigate,  the  father, 
and  old  Mr.  Bolton  were  plcasaot 
enough,  though  not  peculiarly  cor- 
dial. The  banker,  though  he  had 
been  brought  to  agree  to  the  mar- 
riage had  not  been  quite  reconciled 
to  it.  His  younger  sou  had  been 
able  to  convince  him  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  liberate  his  daughter  from 
the  oppression  of  her  mottier's  over- 
vigilance,  and  all  the  rest  had  fol- 
lowed very  quickly, — overwhelming 
him,  as  it  were,  by  stern  necessity. 
When  once  the  girl  had  come  to 
understand  that  she  could  have  her 
own  way,  if  she  chose  to  have  a  way 
of  lier  own,  she  very  quickly  took 
the  matter  into  her  own  manage- 
ment. And  in  this  way  the  engage- 
ment became  a  thing  settled  before 
the  banker  had  realised  the  facts 
of  the  position.  Though  he  could 
not  be  cordial  he  endeavoured  to  ba 
gracious  to  his  old  friend.  But 
Mrs.  Bolton  spoke  words  which 
made  all  friendship  impossible. 
She  asked  old  Mr.  Caldigate  after 
liis  soul,  and  when  he  replied  to 
her  less  seriously  than  she  thought 
becoming,  she  told  him  that  he  was 
in  the  bad  wav.  And  then  she 
said  things  about  the  marriage 
which  implied  that  she  would  soon- 
er see  her  daughter  in  her  grave 
than  married  to  a  man  who  wjus  no 
more  than  a  professing  Chnstian. 
The  conversation  ended  in  a  quarrel, 
after  which  the  squire  would  not  go 
again  to  Puritan  Grange. 

There  was  indeed  a  time,  an  en- 
tire week,  during  which  the  mother 
and  daughter  hardly  spoke  to  each 
other.  In  these  days  Mrs.  Bolton 
continufilly  demanded  of  her  hus- 
band that  he  should  break  off  the 
match,  always  giving  as  a  reason 
the  alleged  fact  that  John  (.*aldigate 
was  not  a  true  believer.  It  had 
been  acknowledged  between  them 
that  if  such  were  the  fact  the  man 
would  be  an  unfit  husband  for  their 
daughter.     But  they  differed  as  to 


the  fact.     The   son  had  over  and 
over  again  declared  himself  to  be  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Church  of 
England, — not  very  scrupulous  per- 
haps  in    the    performance    of   her 
ceremonies, — but   still    a  believing 
member.     That  his  father  was  not 
so  every  one  knew,  but  he  was  not 
responsible  for  his  father.     Mr.  Bol- 
ton seemed  to  think  that  the  argu- 
ment was  good; — but  Mrs.  Bolton 
was  of  opinion  that  to  become  wil- 
lingly the  daught,er-in-law  of  an 
infidel,  would  be  to  throw  one's  self 
with  one's  eyes  open  in  the  way  of 
perdition.     Hester  throngh  all  this 
declared  that  nothing  should   now 
turn  her  from  the  man  she  loved, 
"  Not   though    he  were   an   infidel 
himself?"    said    the   teiTor-stricken 
mother.     ** Nothing!"  said  Hester,. 
bravely.      **  Of  course  1  should  try 
to  change  him."     A  more  wretched 
woman  than  Mrs.  liolton  might  not 
])robabIy    then    have    been    found. 
She  suddenly  perceived  herself  to 
be  quite  powerless  with  the   child 
over    whom     her     dominion     had 
hitherto  been    supreme.     And   she 
felt  herself  comj)elled  to  give  way 
to  people  whom,  with  all  her  heart, 
she   hated.      She  determined  that 
nothing, — nothing   should  induce 
her  to  soften   her  feelings  to  thi« 
son-in-law  who  was  forced  upon  hcr- 
The  man  had  come  and  had  stolen 
from  her  her  treasure,  her  one  trea- 
sure.    And   that  other  man  whotn 
she  had  always  feared  and  always 
hated,    Robert    Bolton,    the    ma-** 
whose   craft   and    worldliness    h»^ 
ever   prevented   her  from    emanc*" 
pating  her  husband  from  the  fle**l' 
and  the  devil,  had  brought  all  thi^ 
about.     Then  she  reconciled  herself 
to   her   child,  and  wept   over  her« 
and   implored  heaven  to  save  her- 
Hester  tried  to  argue  with  her, — ^ 
spoke  of  her  own  love. — appealed  tc> 
her  mother,  tisking  whether,  as  sb^ 
had  now  declared  her  love,  it  coul^ 
be  right  that  she  should  abandon  ^ 
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man  wlio  was  so  good  and  so  fondly 
attached  to  her.  Then  Mrs.  Bolton 
would  bide  her  face,  and  sob,  and 
put  up  renewed  prayers  to  heaven 
that  her  daughter  might  not  by 
means  of  this  unhappy  marriage 
become  lost  to  all  sense  of  grace. 

It  was  very  miserable,  but  still 
the  prospect  of  the  marriage  was 
never  abandoned  nor  postponed.  A 
day  had  been  settled  a  little  before 
Christmas,  and  the  Robert  Boltons 
would  allow  of  no  postponement. 
The  old  man  was  so  tormented  by 
the  misery  of  his  own  home  that 
he  himself  was  averse  to  delay. 
There  conld  be  no  comfort  for  him 
till  the  thing  should  have  been  done. 
Mrs.  Bolton  had  suggested  that  it 
should  be  put  off  till  the  spring ; 
hut  he  had  gloomily  replied  that  as 
the  thing  had  to  be  done,  the  sooner 
it  was  done  the  better. 

It  had  been  settled  almost  from 
the  first  that  the  marriage  festival 
should  be  held,  not  at  Puritan 
Grange,  but»at  The  Nurseries;  and 
gradually  it  came  to  be  understood 
that  Mrs.  Bolton  herself  would  not 
be  present  at  the  breakfast.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Ilcster  implored 
her  mother  to  yield  to  her  in  some- 
thing, to  stand  with  her  at  any 
rate  on  the  steps  before  the  altar. 
>*  Would  you  wish  me  to  go  and  lie 
before  my  God  ?"  said  the  unhappy 
woman.  **  When  1  would  give  all 
that  I  have  in  the  world  except  my 
soul, — my  life,  ray  name,  even  my 
child  herself,  to  prevent  this,  am  I 
to  go  and  smile  and  be  conjnrratu- 
lated,  and  to  look  as  though  I  were 
happy  ?''  As  will  be  told  after- 
wards, Mrs.  Bolton  was  present  at 
the  church ;  but  she  was  so  present 
as  not  to  seem  to  make  one  of  the 
wedding-party.  There  was,  there- 
fore, very  much  un happiness  at  the 
Grange,  and  an  absence  of  all  tri- 
umph even  at  The  Nurseries.  At 
the  old  bank-house  in  the  town 
vrbere  the  Nicholases  lived,  the  mar- 


riage was  openly  denounced ;  and 
even  the  Daniels,  though  they  were 
pledged  to  be  present,  were  in 
doubt. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  all  right  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Robert  to  her  husband. 

"  Of  course  it  is  all  right.  Why 
not  ?" 

"  It  seems  sad  that  such  an  event 
as  a  marriage  should  give  rise  to  so 
much  ill-feeling.  I  almost  wish  we 
had  not  meddled,  Robert." 

*'  I  don't  think  there  is  anything 
to  regret.  Remember  what  Hester's 
position  would  have  been  if  my 
father  had  died,  leaving  her  simply 
to  her  mother's  guardianship  !  We 
were  bound  to  free  her  from  that, 
and  we  have  done  it."  This  was  all 
very  well ; — but  still  there  was  no 
triumph,  no  ringing  of  those  inward 
marriage -bells  the  sound  of  whose 
music  ought  to  be  so  pleasant  to  both 
the  families  concerned. 

There  were,  however,  two  persons 
quite  firm  to  their  purpose,  and 
these  were  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
With  him  firmness  was  compara- 
tively easy.  When  his  father  sug- 
gested that  the  whole  Bolton  family 
was  making  itself  disagreeable,  he 
could  with  much  satisfaction  reply 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  marry  the 
whole  Bolton  family.  Having  an- 
swered the  first  letter  or  two  he 
could  ignore  the  Babington  remon- 
strances. And  when  he  was  cross- 
examined  as  to  points  of  doctrine, 
he  could  with  sincerity  profess 
himself  to  be  of  the  same  creed  with 
his  examiners.  If  he  went  to  church 
less  often  than  old  Mr.  Bolton,  so 
did  old  Mr.  Bolton  go  less  often  than 
his  wife.  It  was  a  matter  as  to 
which  there  was  no  rule.  Thus  his 
troubles  were  comparatively  light, 
and  his  firmness  might  be  regarded 
as  2k  thing  of  course.  But  she  was 
firm  too,  and  firm  amidst  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  Though  her 
mother  prayed  and  sobbed,  implored 
her,  and  almost  cursed  her,  still  she 
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was  firm.  She  bad  given  her  word 
to  the  man,  and  her  heart,  and  she 
woifld  not  go  back.  "  Yes,  papa ; 
it  is  too  late  now,"  she  said,  when 
her  father,  coming  from  his  wife, 
once  suggested  to  her  that  even  yet 
it  was  not  too  late.  "  Of  course  I 
shall  marry  him,"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Robert,  almost  with  indignation, 
when  Mrs.  Robert  on  one  occasion 
nearly  broke  down  in  her  pur- 
pose. 

**  Dear  aunt,  indeed,  indeed,  you 
need  not  interfere,"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Nicholas.  "  If  he  were  all  that 
they  have  called  him,  still  I  would 
marry  him,"  she  said  to  her  other 


aunt,— r"  because  I  love  him."  And 
so  they  all  became  astonished  at  the 
young  girl  whom  they  had  reared 
up  among  them,  and  to  andeiBtand 
that  whatever  might  now  be  their 
opinions,  she  would  have  her  way. 

And  so  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  be  married  on  a  certain 
Tuesday  in  the  middle  of  December. 
Early  in  the  morning  she  was  to  he 
brought  down  to  her  aunt^s  hoase, 
there  to  be  decked  in  her  bridal 
robes,  thence  to  be  taken  to  the 
church,  then  to  return  for  the  bridal 
feast,  and  from  thence  to  be  taken 
off  by  her  husband, — to  go  whither 
they  might  list. 


MISS  CUSHMAN. 


It  was  in  the  years  of  1840-41, 
— or  probably  1 841-42 — that  I  knew 
Miss  Cushman.  The  intimacy  was 
a  brief  episode  in  our  lives,  but  a 
pleasant  one ;  and  I  am  sure  it  had 
a  stroncr  influence  on  our  minds. 
It  was  a  chance  acquaintance  be- 
tween two  young  women  of  kindred 
tastes,  whose  roads,  in  life  lay  so 
broadly  apart,  that  each  had  to  step 
aside  to  meet  the  other ;  and  when, 
as  was  natural,  interferences  occur- 
red to  prevent  this  going  out  of  the 
beaten  path,  the  intimacy  ended. 
Our  intercourse  was  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  my  ordinary  life,  which 
was  a  quiet  domestic  one,  occupied 
with  the  pursuits  of  a  studious  girl. 
When  she  came  to  me  of  a  morning 
for  a  few  hours,  an  invisible  curtain 
rose  :  a  curious  existence  appeared, 
full  of  fascination ;  of  sweet  old 
songs ;  perfect  passages  of  poesy  and 
music  ;  voices  of  the  eternal  masters 
of  the  beautiful, — the  genii  chiari. 
When  she  left^  the  curtain  fell :  but 
the  real  was  beautified  by  something 
that  hung  around  it  like  a  subtle 


perfume  ;  the  haunting  of  a  melody  ; 
the  faint  memory  of  a  dream.  I 
had  never  known  actors^r  actresees 
personally.  Tliey  were  to  me  aa 
the  people  in  fairy  tales.  Even 
during  the  period  of  our  most  inti- 
mate friendship,  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  a  strange  feeling  as  if  I 
were  talking  with  a  Miranda  on  an 
Enchanted  Island.  To  my  yoang 
girl  imagination,  she  was  an  inhabi- 
tant of  another  planet.  She  did 
not  belong  to  my  prosaic  world. 
And  no  wonder  I  For  did  she  not 
come  from  that  fascinating  unreal 
place  the  Stage?  from  that  poet- 
land,  the  region  of  Arcady;  where 
grow  the  forests  of  Arden,  the 
Athenian  woods  in  which  Puck 
played  his  pranks,  and  llermia  and 
Helena  fell  out  over  a  lover ;  where 
ai-e  witches'  heaths  with  movinff 
Birnam  woods  and  Dunsinane ;  and 
the  mystic  rock  of  Elsinore,  washed 
by  the  waves  of  an  unknown  ocean  t 
Miss  Cushman  was  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  me  almost  evei"y  morn- 
ing, on  her  way  home  from  the  re- 
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hearsals   at  the  tbeatre,  of   which 
she    was    manageress.      We    were 
each    hard-working   and   studious ; 
and  while  I  knew  little  of  her  pur- 
suits, she  threw  herself  heart  and 
soul  into  mine,  because  they  were 
akin  to  her  own.     She  always  asked 
me  to  read  aloud  her  part  for  the 
evening ;    sometimes   it   was   unin- 
teresting and  passed  without  com- 
ment;   sometimes    it   was   from   a 
famous  play,  and  lead  us  to  a  long 
and  pleasant  reading  of  the  whole 
work.     We  plunged  into  the  clear 
wells  of,  old  English  poesy  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth.     Without 
thinking    of,   or    meaning    to    go 
through,  a  thorough  and  instructive 
course  of  poetical  dramatic;  literature 
and   criticism,  we    did  so.      Often 
in  the  evening  Miss  Cushman  would 
write  me  a  note  from  the  prompter's 
stand  in  lead-pencil,  and  send  it  by 
her  brother.     These  notes  were  con- 
tinuations  of  the   morning's   eager 
talks  over  the  plays,  and  appoint- 
ments for  the  next  happy  reading 
hours.       Up     to    that    time    Miss 
Cushman    had    studied    her    parts 
simply   as   a    professional,  without 
sufficient  leisure  to  enjoy  the  litera- 
ture of  her  calling.     While  we  were 
reading   together  she  would   often 
exclaim,  "  It  is  a  new  world  !"     If 
it  was  an  unknown  realm  to  her,  to 
me    her   readings   and   conceptions 
opened  up  a  vast  kingdom.     I  had 
gone,  moderately,  to  the  theatre — 
had   seen   many  fine  actors :  but  I 
never  understood,  until  I  read  with 
Miss  Cushman,  what  are  the  pecu- 
liar exigencies  of  the  stage ;  what  an 
actor  and  the  public  require  of   a 
dramatic  author;    why  one  drama 
may  be  a  perfect  poem,  and  yet  un- 
fit  for  the    scene,   while    another, 
much    less  charming   will  be  more 


effective  in  scenic  and  acting  quali- 
ties.* It  was  at  that  time  Lessing's 
*  Dramaturgic ''first  fell  into  my 
hands.  His  long,  tedious,  but 
highly  useful  criticisms  on  acting, 
on  foreign  plays,  the  many  quota- 
tions from  classic  ancient  writers 
and  learned  comments,  were  read 
by  us  with  the  simple  faith  a  child 
gives  to  a  gospel. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  her  life 
that  Miss  Cushman  first  met  Mac- 
ready.  Some  weeks  before  he  came 
to  act  with  her,  she  was  much  ex- 
cited, and  expressed  her  anxiety  as 
frankly  as  ^n  unaffected  school- 
girl. 

"  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  of  him  !" 
she  would  say.  Every  day  she 
brought  me  some  news  of  his  mode 
of  acting,  his  artistic  peculiarities, 
his  temper  and  manners.  She  was 
to  act  Lady  Macbeth  on  his  first 
night.  Her  repetitions  of  the  trag- 
edy were  untiring.  We  read  and 
re-read  it.  We  consulted  every- 
thincr  that  had  been  written  on  the 
play  and  character  upon  which  we 
could  lay  our  hands.  She  had 
Macbeth  acted  as  often  as  possible, 
in  order  to  try  various  effects  and 
get  rid  of  her  fright.  One  morning 
she  came  to  me  looking  unusually 
serious  and  resolute. 

"  You  will  not  see  me  for  some 
days,"  she  said.  "  Saturday  the 
younger  Van d en h off  acts  Macbeth 
with  me.  I  have  just  heard  that 
Maoready  points  all  his  parts  before 
a  vis-a-vis  mirror.  I  mean  to  pre- 
pare Lady  Macbeth  in  that  way." 

It  was  useless  for  me  to  dissuade 
her.  What  did  I  know  about  act- 
ing? I  might  be  able  to  tell  her 
something  of  literature,  of  criticism  ; 
but  I  knew  nothing  of  "  Shakespeare 
and  the  musical  glasses."    And  away 


♦  Sardou,  in  the  discourse  delivered  to  the  French  Academy  this  spring,  gives 
the  law  that  governs  an  acting  poetical  drama.  A  theatrical  work  is  a  condensed 
one.  The  spirit  of  the  author  makes  the  reflections,  his  heart  feels  the  sentiments, 
but  he  mu8t  give  the  public  only  the  substance.  A  phrase  must  sum  up  twenty 
pages,  a  word  comprise  twenty  phrases. 
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she  went.  The  following  week,  one 
morning  I  heard  her  sharp  rap  on 
my  door.  She  boilnded  in  like  a 
gay  romp  of  a  girl,  tossed  her  book 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  gave  a  hearty 
wholesome  laugh,  when  she  saw  my 
look  of  alarm  for  fear  the  volume 
might  fall  against  a  precious  vase 
or  bust.  I  poured  out  a  volley  of 
questions  about  the  mirror-pointing, 
how  she  succeeded,  &c. 

**  I  never  acted  so  fiendishly  bad 
in  all  my  life,"  she  said.  "  If  I  act 
that  way  when  Macready  comes, 
I'll  kill  myself  instead  of  Duncan. 
Mirror-pointing  may  do  for  Mac- 
ready,  but  it  plays  the  mischief 
with  me.  I  don't  mean  to  think  of 
Lady  Macbeth  until  I  go  on  the 
stage  to  act  with  liim.  Let  us 
read  any  and  every  thing  else.  I 
must  do  something  to  get  back  my 
unconsciousness.  I  hate  pointinir 
and  rules ;  they  make  me  trip  and 
tumble  as  if  1  were  in  a  long  gown, 
and  feel  horribly  nervous." 

The  night  she  had  acted  with  the 
younger  Vundenhotf,  1  had  written 
her  a  note  of  apology  for  not  going 
to  the  play.  In  the  note  1  had 
(juoted  the  j)assage  from  "  The  Two 
Noble  Kmsnien"  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  beginning, 

"You  talk    of   Pirithous'   and   Theseus' 
love." 

She  liad  never  read  the  i)lay,  and 
was  anxious  to  know  where  I  had 
found  this  beautiful  bit.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  were  deep  in  the  best 
scenes  of  that  fine  drama, — scenes 
which  are  as  the  disputed  picture 
of  "  Modesty  and  Worldly  Vanity" 
in  the  Sciarra  J^alace,  liome.  **  If 
not  ])ainted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci," 
writes  Viardot,  **  it  was  done  by 
one  as  creat  as  he."  Thus  those 
scenes,  if  not  written  by  Siiake- 
speare,  were  by  one  who  possessed 
his  matchless  style.  Nearlv  forty 
years    have   gone    by   since    those 


happy  young  days  ;  bat  as  I  write 
these  words,  my  ears  are  full  of  the 
deep  contralto  voice  of  my  friend, 
reading  beautiful  passages  of  that 
old  drama, — a  voice  which  had  Id 
it  then  the-  sweet  tenderness  of 
young  womanhood ;  afterwards  it 
became  sombre  and  hard.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  first  readin^ir  of  the 
opening  of  the  play :  the  scene 
between  the  captive  queens,  liip- 
polyta  and  Emelia.  It  carried 
Miss  Cushman  out  of  herself.  She 
took  the  parts  of  the  queens,  I  the 
others.     AVhen  I  repeated, — 

"No  knco?  to  me; 
What  woman  1  may  stead  that  is  dis- 
tressed, 
Does  bhid  mc  to  her," 

the  tears"  started  to  her  eyes;  and 
when  she  read  the  speech  begin- 
ning,— 

**  Honoured  Hippolvta, 
Most  dreaded  Amazonian,  that  bast  slain 
The  seythe-tusked  boar," 

— her  voice  trembled  with  feeling. 
After  we  had  read  the  play  through, 
we  returned  and  picked  out  the 
choicest  parts.  It  was  as  dear  a 
joy  as  the  finest  music,  to  hear  Miss 
Cushman  rejieat  her  favourite  pas- 
sages,^ without  the  book,  for  her 
quick  memory  soon  possessed  the 
words.  We  revelled  in  the  prison 
scene  between  Palamon  and  Arcite ; 
and  Miss  Cushman's  fine  dramatic 
sense  put  life  into  parts  I  hud  al- 
ways omitted — the  jailor's  daugh- 
ter, for  instance.  The  reading  of 
this  play  led  us  natunilly  to  the 
"  Knighte's  Tale"  of  Chaucer,  and 
much  critical  literature ;  so  when 
Macreadv  arrived.  Miss  Cushman 
was  well  prepared  for  the  triaL 
She  never  acted  "  Lady  Macbeth^ 
so  well  MS  on  that  night.  When 
she  first  entered,  Macready  stood 
at  the  side  scenes  and  listened  to 
every  word.  She  was  ^*  dreadfully 
fiightened,"  as  she  said.  The  hand 
that  held    the  letter  trembled  vid- 
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iblv,  but  not  the  voice — ^that  was 
very  firm  and  steady ;  her  manner 
was  subdued,  which  was  well,  for 
it  was  apt  in  those  days  to  be  a 
little  too  gushing.  The  character, 
or  part,  was  throbbing  with  life. 
It  had  a  strange  reality  which  I 
had  never  noticed  before.  The 
bleak  far-off  time  became  our  own 
present  moment.  It  was  a  being 
that  might  be  one  of  ourselves — an 
ambitious,  energetic  young  woman 
possessed  with  one  mad  selfish 
desire,  and  ready  to  peril  all  that 
was  high  and  holy  to  attain  her 
end.  Years  after,  when  Miss  Cuslv- 
man  was  more  famous,  I  saw  her 
again  in  *'Lady  Macbeth;"  but  it 
was  never  the  same  :  her  conception 
had  crystallised  ;  the  spontaneity  cf 
youth  was  gone.  She  went  throngh 
the  whole  play  with  equal  power 
and  self-possession.  Macready  stood 
at  the  wings  in  the  sleep-walking 
scene,  and  was  most  favourably  im- 
pressed. Altogether,  it  was  a  great 
triumph,  and  from  that  moment 
may  be  dated  her  future  success 
on  the  English  stage.  The  follow- 
ing morning  she  came  to  me  at  an 
unusually  early  hour,  and  repeated, 
with  the  naive  delight  of  a  young 
girl,  Macready 's  compliments. 

"  I  mean  to  go  to  England  as 
soon  as  I  can,"  she  said.  "  Mac- 
ready  says  I  ought  to  act  on  an 
English  stage,  and  I  will." 

Ijuring  our  intimacy  she  often 
related  to  me  incidents  of  her  art- 
istic career;  and  most  interesting 
were  her  recitals,  for  she  was  as 
dramatic  off  the  stage  as  on.  Her 
stage  life  had  begun  early,  and  had 
been  a  hard  and  painful  one,  with 
much  to  contend  against — not  only 
poverty,  but  envy  and  ill-will  ;  but 
she  was  a  brave,  vigorous  woman, 
resolute  and  prompt,  and  these 
qualities  gain  what  genius  often 
misses.  One  of  her  most  interest- 
insr   recitals   was  how    she   created 


"  Nancy  Sikes."  I  forget  the  date, 
but  it  must  have  been  some  time 
before  I  knew  her,  as  "Nancy" 
was  then  one  of  her  leading  r6les. 
Miss  Cushman  and  her  sister  were 
stock  actresses  on  a  New  York  stage 
at  the  time.  For  some  unlucky 
reason  she  had  gained  the  ill-will  of 
her  manager.*  One  day  the  casts 
came  from  the  theatre  while  she 
was  out.  Miss  Susan  Cushman 
opened  the  paper  and  found  among 
other  work,  an  order  for  her  sister 
to  act  "  Nancy  Sikes"  in  *  Oliver 
Twist,'  the  following  week.  It  w^ 
an  unimportant  character,  and  al- 
ways given  to  actresses  of  little  or 
no  position  in  the  company.  "  Char- 
lotte will  be  furious,"  was  the 
remark  of  the  mother  and  sister ; 
and  so  she  was. 

"But  what  could  I  do?"  said 
Miss  Cushman  sadlv,  when  she 
told  me  the  story.  "  I  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  man.  It  was  mid- 
winter; my  bread  had  to  be  earned! 
I  dared  not  refuse,  nor  even  remon- 
strate, for  I  knew  he  wished  to 
provoke  me  to  break  my  engage- 
ment." 

"Shall  you  act  it?"  asked  her 
family.  "Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  . 
Up  to  the  night  appointed  for 
*  Oliver  Twist,'  she  was  not  seen 
by  any  one  except  at  business- 
hours.  She  took  her  meals  in  her 
room,  and  spent  her  time  there,  or 
out  of  the  hc^use — where,  nobody 
knew.  What  was  she  doing  ? 
Studying  that  bare  skeleton  of  a 
part ;  clothing  it  with  flesh,  giving 
it  life  and  interest. 

"  I  meant  to  get  the  better  of  my 
enemy,"  she  said.  "  What  he  de- 
signed for  my  mortification  should 
be  my  triumph." 

And  it  was.  She  went  down 
into  the  city  slums;  into  Five 
Points,  and  studied  the  horrible  life 
that  surrounded  such  a  wretched 
existence   as   "  Nancy   Sikes."      In 
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the  firet  scene  "Nancy"  only 
crossed  the  stage,  gave  a  sign  to 
Oliver,  who  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  officers,  then  went  off.  It  was 
an  entrance  and  exit  hardly  noticed, 
a  small  accessory  incident  in  the 
terribly  realistic  drama.  But  after 
Miss  Cushman  created  the  char- 
acter, this  silent  scen'e  was  always 
tremendously  applauded.  Tt  was 
curious  to  see  how  quickly  the 
public  seized  on  hei  clever  meaning. 
Instead  of  crossing  the  stage  once, 
she  made  three  passages.  Before 
the  second  the  whole  house  came 
down  with  thundering  applause. 
Her  make-up  was  a  marvel.  There 
was  not  the  sign  of  feminine  vanity 
about  Miss  Cushman.  She  was  al- 
ways ready  to  sacrifice  her  appear- 
ance at  any  time  to  the  dresses  re- 
quired by  her  parts.  And  surely 
that  horrible  perfection  of  a  Five 
Points  feminine  costume  was  a  sacri- 
fice. An  old  dirtv  bonnet  and  dirt- 
coloured  shawl ;  a  shabby  gown 
and  shabbier  shoes;  a  worn-out 
basket  with  some  rags  in  it,  and 
a  key  in  her  hand  !  She  entered 
swinging  the  key  on  her  finger, 
walked  stealthily  on  the  outside 
of  the  crowd,  doubling  her  steps; 
looked  with  sharp  cunning  at  the 
boy ;  attracted  his  attention,  winked 
one  eye  and  thrust  her  tongue  into 
her  cheek.  It  was  a  tremendous 
success,  and  every  succeeding  scene 
sealed  down  her  triumph,  and  the 
discomfiture  of  the  manager.  The 
play  had  a  long  rnn ;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  the  part  of  "  Nancy"  continued 
to  be  one  of  Miss  Cushman's  most 
powerful  and  popular  rdlci^  until  she 
went  to  England,  where  she  never 
acted  it. 

*  Oliver  Twist  *  is  one  of  the 
nidest  of  realistic  plays.  "  Nancy 
Sikes,"  as  Aliss  Cushman  made  the 
character,  stood  out  with  rough  but 
solemn  tragic  power.  It  was  like  a 
revoltinor  sacrifice  in  some  nide  work 


of  early  art,  when  there  was  the 
strength  of  genius  without  cnltnre 
and  refinement.  "  Nancy"  has  lit- 
tle to  say  in  the  play.  Miss  Cush- 
man had  to  gain  her  effects  by  care- 
ful and  powerful  acting.  It  was 
Sardou's  rule,  "Each  sentence  con- 
tained pages ;  each  word  comprised 
many  sentences."  The  scene  with 
Bill  Sikes  and  old  Fagin  the  Jew, 
when  she  was  trying  to  creep  out 
unnoticed  to  the  bridge  rendezvous, 
is  an  example.  The  talk  is  between 
the  two  men.  But  who  ever  list- 
ened to  them  when  Miss  Cushman 
acted  **  Nancy  ?"  All  sympathy  was 
with  her;  every  eye  rested  on  that 
poor  creature,  who  was  blindly  grop- 
ing to  perform  an  act  of  justice.  Af- 
ter ineffectual  attempts  to  steal  off, 
and  BilTs  brutal  oaths  showed  her 
it  was  useless,  she  put  pages  of  de- 
spair in  the  acts  of  battering  her 
ragged  old  hat  on  a  nail  in  the. 
wall,  sitting  down,  rocking  to  and 
fro,  and  biting  a  bit  of!*  a  stick ! 
Then  the  scene  on  the  bridge !  The 
old  Jew  leaning  over  the  parapet, 
listening,  then  moving  off  like  some 
demoniac  power  to  ha«*ten  the  tragic 
fate  of  the  doomed  woman.  Poor 
"  Nancy  !"  Her  vague  notions  of 
right  and  wrong — the  dull,  stun- 
ning sense  of  degradation  in  the 
presence  of  simple  purity — Miss 
Cushman  delineated  these  emotions 
with  wonderful  skill.  Only  a  few 
bold  strokes;  but  they  disclosed 
the  sad  awakening  of  the  gutter- 
born  wretch.  When  the  young  girl 
treats  "  Nancy"  with  kindness, 
and  showed  that  she  trusted  in 
her,  Miss  Cushman's  exultation  was 
fierce,  and  the  handkerchief  was 
snatched  with  hungry  eagerness; 
and  when  she  bowed  humbly  down 
before  the  memory  of  her  foul  life 
it  was  heart-breaking.  The  mur- 
der scene  was  always  revolting. 
J^ut  how  she  acted  it !  Hunted 
to  death,  the  poor  wounded  woman 
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crawled  in  on  the  stage,  writhing 
with  agony,  on  her  lips  almost  the 
odour  of  sanctity.  "  Pardon  ! — Bill ! 
— ^kiss  me — 1  forgive  !" 

Just  before  she  left  America  for 
England,  she  told  me  she  had  asked 
the  elder  Booth  if  she  ought  to  act 
"  Nancy  Sikes"  in  London. 

"  No !"  said  that  clever,  wise  ac- 
tor. "  No !  it  is  a  great  part, 
Charlotte — one  of  your  best;  and 
you  made  it;  but  never  act  it  in 
Loudon.  It  will  give  you  a  vulgar 
dash  you  will  never  get  over."    - 

"He  is  right,"  she  said,  when 
she  repeated  his  words  to  me; 
"he  is  all  right.  But  I  know 
what  I  will  do,  I  will  act  *Meff 
Merrilees '  as  just  as  I  do  *  Nancy,' 
and  ril  make  a  hit." 

She  did,  as  the  future  proved. 
"Meg,"  which  was  her  most  pop- 
ular part — better  liked  than  her 
"  Lady  Macbeth,"  or  any  other  char- 
acter— is,  after  all,  a  melodramatic 
"Nancy  Sikes," — just  as  hideous; 
but  it  lacks  "  the  touch  of  nature" 
which     in    "  Nancy"    made    "  the 


whole    world     kin"    to    the    poor 
wretch. 

A  little  while  before  Miss  Cush- 
man  went  to  England  our  intimacy 
ended.  Chance  never  brought  us 
again  together  in  the  old  deHghtful 
way ;  but  the  separation  did  not 
lesson  our  mutual  regard — we  al- 
ways remained  friends.  I  heard  of 
her  professional  and  social  successes 
with  pleasure.  When  we  were 
middle-asred  women  we  lived  in  the 
same  city — Rome — met  often  and 
cordiallv;  but  we  never  alluded  to 
the  fresh  romantic  intercourse  of 
our  youth.  I  sometimes  thought 
she  had  forgotten  those  pleasant 
hours;  and  the  memory  of  that 
season  grew  to  be  a  sort  of  delight- 
ful vision,  which  still  retains  its 
charm  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
forty  years.  The  existence  of  a 
few  impulsive  enthusiastic  notes 
and  letters,  written  by  her  in  that 
far  -  dff  day,  verify  the  memory  ; 
and  as  a  charming  episode  in  the 
lives  of  two  young  women  I  have 
written  this  account. 
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Four  years  had  gone  by  quickly. 
Baldwin  was  now  tbirty-two,  and 
Forbes  was  not  far  from  forty. 
Mrs.  Leland  was  dead,  and  bad  not 
seen  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  wish 
of  her  heart, — the  union  of  her 
daughter  Jane  with  George  Forbes. 

Jane  was  still  young  and  beauti- 
ful, but  she  was  discontented  and 
bitter  at  heart.  This  was  shown 
by  the  thin  compressed  lips  of  her 
firmly -set  mouth,  by  the  sharp  look 
of  her  dark  eyes,  and  by  the  almost 
stern  expression  of  her  countenance. 
Life,  with  her,  had  not  kept  its 
fair  promise.  The  years  of  her  first 
fresh  youth  had  gone  by.  Her 
friends  and  companions — many  of 
them  less  beautiful  and  less  wealthy 
than  herself — had  married,  and  now 
held  a  position  in  society  from 
which  thoy  seemed  to  h)ok  down 
upon  Jane,  whose  superiority  they 
liad  formerly  acknowledj^ed  with- 
out  difficulty.  There  had  been 
numerous  suitors  for  her  hand 
during  all  these  years,  but  she  had 
rejected  them  all.  She  knew  why 
she  had  done  so.  The  only  man 
who  could  make  her  heart  beat  fast- 
er and  whose  homage  would  have 
flattered  her,  George  Forbes,  vseemed 
not  to  care  for  her.  Quite  imper- 
ceptibly the  circle  of  her  admirers 
had  dwindled.  She  felt  lonely 
since  the  death  of  her  mother.  She 
still  wjis  to  be  seen  in  the  Ameri- 
can colony  of  J'aris  where  her  great 
beauty  and  wefilth  gave  her  a  promi- 
nent position,  but  she  seemed  isolated 
there.  The  young  unmarried  girls 
were  afraid  of  her  sharp  tongue; 
and  the  young  men  felt  embarrassed 
when  they  were  subjected  to  the 
cold  looks  of  Jane  Leland. 


Sometimes  George  Forbes  wonld 
sit  down  by  her  side.  Then  lier 
eyes  would  brighten  with  a  tender 
reproachful  expression  which  re- 
mained unnoticed  bv  the  million- 
aire.  lie  sat  there  perfectly  cool 
and  indifferent;  and  while  Jane  was 
looking  at  him  to  impress  the  image 
of  the  loved  face  deeper  and  deeper 
into  her  heart,  he  would  criticise 
with  impertinent  coolness  the  dresses 
of  the  ladies,  or  make  some  sneering 
remark  about  the  "  young  people. 
He  treated  Jane  like  a  contempo- 
rary— an  old  friend  of  many  years* 
standing.  Towards  midnight,  when 
every  one  was  bright  and  cheerful, 
when  the  youthful  faces  were  flushed 
with  pleasure  and  excitement,  he 
would  rise  with  a  scarcely  sup- 
pressed yawn  to  go  to  his  club  and 
gamble  there  for  an  hour  or  two. — 
He  was  little  changed  since  the 
last  four  years.  There  was  still  the 
same  slight  graceful  figure,  the  same 
handsome  face  which  was  so  famil- 
iar to  the  hahifueft  of  the  Boule- 
•vards,  the  J^ois  de  Boulogne,  and 
the  premieres  representations, 

Forbes  had  felt  the  loss  of  Bald- 
win very  much  for  a  short  time,  and 
had  even  gone  to  I^ondon  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  him.  He  had  also 
written  to  him,  but  had  received 
no  answer.  Then  he  had  forgot- 
ten him.  He  had  to  think  of  so 
many  other  things, — of  himself, 
for  inst^mce.  From  time  to  time, 
at  iiitervals  which  grew  more  and 
more  <listant,  the  remembrance  of 
the  "  wild  man"  rose  up  in  his 
heart.  Thon  he  would  feel  ashamed 
and  humbled,  and  would  pass  his 
hand  impatiently  across  his  brow, 
as  if  to  drive  away  a  painful  vision. 
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Sometiraes  he  would  try  and  justify 
liimself  in  his  own  eyes,  and  stifle 
the  sense  of  mortification.  "  Well, 
I  have  at  any  rate  saved  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars !"  he  would  say  to  him- 
self ;  but  he  knew  well  enough  that 
he  did  not  believe  it.  He  knew 
that  the  money  Baldwin  had  asked 
hira  to  lend,  would  not  have  been 
lost,  and  that  he  had  missed  an 
opportunity,  which  might  never 
occur  again  in  his  monotonous  use- 
less life,  to  do  a  good  deed  to  a 
good  man.  Of  Thomas  Graham, 
he  had  heard  nothing  more.  "  lie 
mav  be  dead  for  ausrht  I  know," 
Forbes  said  to  himself.  A  gloomy 
feeling  came  over  him  when  he 
remembered  that  the  last  request 
that  Thomas  had  made  had  not 
been  granted,  and  that  the  kindness 
shown  to  him  by  Baldwin  had  not 
been  repaid,  as  he  had  begged. 

Baldwin  had  spent  those  four  years 
in  Japan.  Fortune  had  smiled  upon 
him  and  he  had  become  a  rich  man. 
Graham,  his  true  and  faithful  friend, 
bad  been  his  partner  for  the  last 
three  years.  Baldwin  had  pro- 
posed that  he  should  go  to  Europe 
and  give  himself  a  good  long  holi- 
day ;  but  the  quiet  melancholy 
man  had  refused  very  gently  but 
with  great  determination.  "  Here 
in  Hakodate,  1  have  at  last  found 
peace,"  he  said,  "and  here  I  will 
stay.  I  want  nothing,  1  desire 
nothing  more  than  what  I  have. 
Go  to  Europe  yourself.  I  wish 
you,  from  my  heart,  all  the  happi- 
ness you  can  find  at  home.  1  hope 
all  your  wishes  will  be  realised. 
As  for  me,  I  expect  nothing  more 
from  the  world  out  there,  and  I 
shall  stay  here." 

Baldwin  had  told  Graham  what 
had  taken  place  in  Paris,  and  he 
bad  also  mentioned,  but  without 
any  bitterness,  the  mean  behaviour 
of  Forbes.  Graham  had  turned 
pale  when  he  had  heard  it.  "  George 
is  cold-hearted  and  suspicious,"  he 


had  said,  •"  but  I  do  not  think  him 
bad.  I  am  sorry  that  his  distrust 
has  misled  him.  I  would  have  for- 
given him  everything — all  that  I 
think  I  have  to  reproach  him  with 
— if  he  had  rendered  you  a  great 
service." 

Baldwin  had  noticed*  that  any 
allusion  to  Forbes  was  painful  to 
his  friend ;  the  recollections  of 
Paris  were  sad  also  for  himself. 
The  two,  by  tacit  agreement,  never 
spoke  again  of  Baldwin's  unfortu- 
nate journey  to  Europe. 

In  time,  the  remembrance  of  Jane 
grew  fainter  in  Baldwin's  heart. 
His  love  for  her  became  calmer, 
colder,  and  so  disappeared  gradu- 
ally. His  anger  towards  Forbes 
cooled  down  in  like  manner.  The 
small-minded  man,  whom  he  had 
at  first  heartily  despised,  became  an 
object  of  inditFerence.  He  thought 
of  him  seldom  and  without  bitter- 
ness.    Time  destroys  everything. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  year 
186 —  Baldwin  once  more  said 
good-bye  to  Graham  to  make  a  new 
trip  to  Europe.  Nothing  had  been 
definitely  settled  about  his  return 
to  Japan. 

**  Remain  at  home  as  long  as  you 
like,"  Graham  had  said ;  "I  am  hap- 
py to  think  that  you  are  going  to  en- 
joy yourself.  You  are  too  young  to 
bury  yourself  out  here,  as  I  have 
done.  If  you  bare  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land or  in  France,  let  no  thought  of 
me  prevent  you.  I  am  content  to  stay 
some  years  longer  in  Japan.  If  at 
any  time  I  should  wish  to  get  away 
from  here — which  is  not  likely — I 
shall  know  it  in  time  to  ask  you  to 
take  ray  place  for  a  while,  or  I  will 
be  able  to  settle  our  business  so  that 
it  may  be  carried  on  without  either 
your  presence  or  mine.*  Do  mot 
trouble  yourself  about  me.  I  can 
get  on  very  well  alone.  Enjoy 
yourself,  and  good-bye." 

And  now  Baldwin  was  once  more 
in   Europe — a   quiet,  serious  man, 
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older  in  Leart  and  in  looks  than  in 
years ;  but  full  of  confidence,  and 
inspiring  confidence  in  others,  as 
before.  lie  had  arrived  at  Mar- 
seilles two  or  three  days  before,  in 
a  steamer  of  the  Messageries  Im- 
perial es,  and  had  been  in  Paris  a 
few  hours.  He  had  gone  to  an 
hotfel  in  the  Rue  de  la  I*Hix,  where 
he  intended  to  remain  a  week  be- 
fore he  went  on  to  London.  It 
was  the  month  of  March. 

As  soon  as  he  had  landed  on 
French  soil,  Baldwin  had  felt  a 
great  wish  to  see  Paris  once  more, 
lie  could  not  have  explained  what 
attracted  him.  lie  did  not  hope  to 
see  Jane  again,  he  did  not  even 
wish  it.  He  had  never  inquired 
after  her,  and  thought  she  must 
have  married  long  ago.  For  him 
she  was  lost — dead.  But  he  wished 
to  revisit  the  place  where  his  warm 
young  heart  had  dreamed  a  brief  and 
beautiful  dream,  lie  thought  long- 
ingly of  the  place  as  one  thinks  of 
a  spot  where  a  beloved  friend  lies 
buried.  A  sorrowful  memory  of 
his  younger  days  drew  him  towards 
Paris. 

He  slowly  changed  his  dress  and 
went  to  the  cafe  where  he  had 
dined  years  ago  on  his  arrival. 
The  Boulevards  appeared  strangely 
familiar.  It  was  like  the  meeting 
of  old  friends.  He  recognised  in 
the  shop-windows  the  same  photo- 
graphs which  he  had  noticed  four 
years  before.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  been  absent  only  a  few 
days.  Everything  was  in  the  old 
place;  nothing  seemed  changed — 
but  himself.  He  had  grown  so 
difierent,  so  much  older,  so  much 
poorer  in  hope,  so  much  sadder  I 

He  sat  down  at  the  same  table 
where  ho  used  to  sit  with  Forbes, 
and  lo  !  the  same  waiter,  with  ap- 
parently the  same  white  apron,  the 
same  white  neck-tie,  and  the  same 
patent-leather  shoes,  came  up  to 
him  and  inquired,  in  the  well-known 


indifferent  tones,  what  **  MoDsienr" 
would  like  to  have  for  dinner? 

"  Give  me  a  good  dinner,"  said 
Baldwin. 

The  waiter  started  slightly,  and 
looked  more  closely  at  the  sunburnt 
stranger  with  the  white  forehead. 
A  faint  ray  of  recollection  passed 
over  his  sleek  pallid  face  and 
glistened  in  his  dark  conning  eyes. 
He  went  to  order  the  dinner,  and 
then  returned  and  remained  stand- 
ing near  Baldwin.  And  suddenly 
he  went  close  up  to  him,  and  lean- 
ing over  the  table  with  polite  famil- 
iarity, he  asked,  **Does  Monsiear 
expect  Mr.  Forbes?" 

Baldwin  looked  up  with  a  smile 
and  said,  "  You  have  a  good  mem- 
ory." 

"  1  never  forget  my  customers," 
replied  the  man,  evidently  flattered. 

He  went  again  to  the  kitchen, 
and  when  he  came  back  he  said  to 
Baldw^in,  "  1  have  changed  the  bill 
of  fare  a  little.  I  remember  that 
Monsieur  likes  highly  •  seasoned 
dishes,  and  have  ordered  a  cur- 
ried fowl." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Forbes 
entered  the  room.  The  waiter 
went  up  to  him  and  said,  "  Mon- 
sieur is  expected."  Forbes  looked 
towards  the  table  which  the  waiter 
had  pointed  out,  and  a  sudden  deep 
flush  covered  his  face.  He  hesitat- 
ed during  a  second,  and  then  walk- 
ed up  to  Baldwin.  Baldwin  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  for  one  short 
moment,  the  two  men  stood  face  to 
face  in  great  embarrassment.  Bald- 
win was  the  first  to  hold  out  his 
hand,  which  Forbes  seized  eagerly 
and  pressed  with  earnest  warmth. 

**  I  am  truly  delighted  to  see  you 
again,"  he  said.  *•*•  I  h^d  no  idea 
that  you  were  in  Paris.  When  did 
you  arrive  ?" 

"  A  few  hours  ago." 

"And  where  have  you  put  up?" 

Baldwin  gave  the  name  of  his 
hotel 
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The  waiter  had  taken  Forbes's  hat 
and  overcoat,  and  was  waiting  for 
further  orders.  *'  Give  me  the  same 
dinner  as  Mr  Baldwin,"  Forbes  said, 
to  get  rid  of  the  man.  Then  he 
sat  down,  arranged  his  cover  and 
unfolded  his  napkin  to  fill  up  a 
short  pause.  At  last  he  bent  for- 
ward, and  with  greater  warmth  than 
w^as  usual  with  him,  he  said — 

"There  has  been  a  misunder- 
standing between  us,  Baldwin,  and 
I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  I  tried  to 
find  you  after  you  left  me  so  sud- 
denly, but  I  did  not  succeed.  I 
also  wrote  you  a  letter,  addressed 
to  the  care  of  your  banker  in  Lon- 
don, but  I  received  no  answer." 

"  Let  bygones  be  bygones,"  said 
Baldwin.  "  All  that  was  forgotten 
long  ago." 

"  No ;  I  must  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  give  an  explanation.  I  give  you 
my  word  that  on  that  same  even- 
ing when  I  saw  you  last,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  place  the 
sum  which  you  wanted  at  your 
disposal." 

"  You  came  a  little  too  late  with 
your  friendly  intentions." 

"Yes,  indeed  ;  and  I  have  often 
regretted  it,  I  regret  it  to  this  day. 
Believe  me,  I  would  like  to  have 
been  of  service  to  you." 

"  I  believe  you."  It  was  the 
same  quiet  deep  voice  which  Forbes 
had  liked  to  listen  to  years  ago,  and 
which  had  inspired  him  with  con- 
fidence and  affection  ;  but  the  faith- 
ful honest  eyes  that  were  now  look- 
ing at  him,  and  whose  steady  light 
he  could  not  endure,  were  no  longer 
bright  and  full  of  life  as  of  yore  ; 
they  had  a  serious,  almost  sad,  ex- 
pression now.  A  feeling  of  shame 
and  remorse  he  had  never  ex- 
perienced before  filled  the  heart 
of  the  rich  man.  He  would  have 
liked  to  beg  Baldwin's  forgiveness. 
He  would  willingly  have  given  a 
far  larger  sum  than  that  which  he 
had  refused  to  lend  four  years  ago, 
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if  he  could  thereby  have  effaced  his 
mistake. 

"  I  regretted  your  sudden  depar- 
ture very  much,"  he  repeated. 

"  I  believe  you.  Let  the  matter 
rest.     Tell  me  what  you  are  doing." 

Forbes  told  him  that  the  last  four 
years  had  gone  by  in  a  dull  monot- 
onous way,  devoid  of  any  interest- 
ing incident.  Suddenly  he  inter- 
rupted the  story  of  his  own  life  to 
inquire  after  Graham. 

"  He  has  become  my  partner," 
replied  Baldwin.  "  He  is  quite 
well.  He  is  a  good  honest  man; 
and  I  have  a  great  affection  for  him ; 
I  only  regret  that  nothing  seems  to 
give  him  pleasure.  He  is  always 
the  same:  quiet,  friendly,  kind- 
hearted,  and  sad." 

"  When  you  write  to  him,"  said 
Forbes,  after  a  pause,  **  say  that  I 
inquired  after  him,  and  that  I  am 
glad  to  hear  good  news  of  him." 

"  Why  don't  you  write  to  him 
yourself?  I  am  sure  a  letter  from 
you  would  give  him  pleasure. " 

Forbes  made  no  reply,  and 
changing  the  conversation,  he  asked 
abruptly,  "  W^hat  did  you  say  to 
Mrs.  Leland's  death  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  she  was  dead," 
replied  Baldwin  with  surprise. 
"  And  how  is  Mr.  Leland?"  he  con- 
tinued with  some  embarrassment 
"  and*  Miss  Jane  ?" 

The  old  pain  awoke  in  him  with 
the   recollection   of    the   old   time. . 
But  it  was  pain  without  bitterness. . 
Jane,  in  his  mind,  belonged  to  a  far-  . 
distant  time  which,  with  all  its  beau- 
tiful hopes,  had  gone  by  long  ago. 

*'  Mr.  Leland  is  just  the  same," ' 
said     Forbes.       "Indeed    I    think 
that  his  wife's  death  has  made  him . 
grow  younger.    He  is  once  more  his  . 
own    master — which  had  not  been 
the  case  with  him  for  the  last  thirty . 
years.     The  death  of  that  uncom- 
fortable woman  was  no  great   loss  . 
to  anybody.      As  for  Miss  Leland, 
you  will  find  her  but  little  changed. . 
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Well,  she  is  no  longer  a  child ;  she 
must  be  about  twenty-dcven  now, 
and  the  first  bloom  of  youth  is  cer- 
tainly gone.  Girls  grow  old  faster 
than  married  women.  But  Miss 
L/cland  is  Ftill  remarkably  hand- 
some— the  handsomest  girl  of  the 
whole  American  colony,  which  can 
boast  of  many  a  lovely  face.  It  is 
strange  that  she  is  not  married. 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  suitors, 
but  she  has  refused  them  all." 

Baldwin  was  struck  dumb.  A 
thousand  thoughts  rushed  through 
his  brain.  Jane  was  still  free  ? 
How  was  that  ?  After  all,  he  had 
never  received  a  refusal  from  her- 
self. Her  parents  alone  had  spoken. 
Was  it  possible  that  she  loved  him  ? 
Was  it  too  late  to  ask  her  for  a 
definite  answer?  Should  he  try 
once  more  and  seek  his  happiness 
where,  years  ago,  he  had  hoped  to 
find  it?  What  if  she  loved  him? 
.  .  .  His  heart  throbbed  fast  at  the 
very  thought.  .  .  .  And  if  she  did 
not  love  him  ?  Well,  that  would  be 
no  loss.  The  wound  he  had  received 
four  years  ago  was  healed.  He  was 
4ible  to  look  forward  with  equanim- 
ity to  meeting  Jane.  Ho  hoped 
indeed  little ;  but  he  had  nothing 
to  fear.  His  feelinof  towards  her 
could  hardly  be  called  love;  it  was 
rather  a  peculiar  and  intense  curio- 
sity. How  would  she  behave  when 
she  saw  him  again  ?  Would  she 
be  astonished,  or  joyfully  moved, 
or  indiffi^rent?  He  wanted  to  bo 
sure  about  it. 

Forbes  perhaps  guessed  what  was 
going  on  in  Baldwin's  mind,  for  he 
asked,  '*Are  you  going  to  call  on 
the  Lelands  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  yet,"  replied  Bald- 
win ;  *'  but  I  think  I  would  like  to 
see  them  again." 

"  You  may  have  that  pleasure 
this  very  evening,  ('oine  with  me 
to  the  opera ;  you  will  find  Mr.  and 
Miss  Leland  in  my  box." 

Baldwin  hesitated.     <<  Shall  I  call 


for  you?"  urged  Forbea,  who  wiis 
anxious  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  his  former  friend.  I  will  be 
at  your  hotel  in  half  an  hoar,  jost 
in  time  for  the  opera.  It  is  nearly 
eight  now." 

Baldwin  consented  and  they  left 
the  restaurant  When  they  enter- 
ed Forbes's  box  an  hour  later,  it  was 
empty;  but  very  soon  Mr.  Leland 
and  Jane  made  their  appearance. 
Jane  recognised  Baldwin  at  once, 
and  started  back  with  a  little  ex- 
clamation of  surprise.  But  in  an 
instant,  and  without  any  apparent 
eflfort,  she  recovered  her  self-posses- 
sion. She  had  never  cared  for 
Baldwin.  She  had  not  thought  of 
him  for  years.  lie  was  an  acquaint- 
ance of  former  days,  an  old  lover 
whom  she  had  rejected — nothing 
more.  He  had  gone  down  in  the 
stream  of  Time,  and  had  been  for- 
gotten without  being  even  regretted. 
VVhat  was  it  to  her  that  ne  had 
turned  up  again  ?  She  gave  him 
calmly  her  small  gloved  hand,  nod- 
ded to  him  with  a  friendly  smile, 
and  passed  on  to  take  her  seat  in 
the  froiit  of  the  box. 

I^aldwin  iiad  to  bo  introduced 
aeain  to  Mr.  Leland ;  but  no  sooner 
did  the  old  gentleman  recollect  the 
*^  young  man  from  Japan"  than  he 
showed  genuine  pleasure  at  meet- 
ing him  again.  He  inquired  after 
his  health  and  his  circumstaQces, 
and  testified  his  satisfaction  at  the 
prosperity  of  an  old  friend,  by  ex- 
claiming half-a-dozen  times,  **  De- 
lighted !  delighted  !"  He  insisted  on 
making  Baldwin  sit  in  front,  next 
to  his  daughter,  while  he  remained 
standing  at  the  back  of  the  box 
with  Forbes,  who  had  to  tell  him 
everything  he  knew  about  his  newly- 
found  friend. 

As  to  Baldwin,  he  was  almost 
choked  with  emotion.  He  had 
wellnigh  forgotten  Jane  during  the 
last  four  years,  but  now  the  biissfnl 
confusion  which  he  had  always  felt 
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in  her  presence  took  hold  of  him 
s^^iD.  Jane  appeared  to  him  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  She  was 
dressed  plainly,  like  a  young  girl, 
but  to  Baldwin's  eyes  she  shone 
forth  like  a  queen  in  her  simple 
toilet.  She  looked  carelessly  round 
the  house  to  see  if  she  recognised 
any  acquaintances,  and  Baldwin 
was  thus  ahle  to  admire  her  with- 
out meeting  her  eyes.  The  outline 
of  her  features  had  become  more 
sharply  defined  than  before,  and 
this  gave  still  greater  refinement  to 
her  beauty;  'her  complexion,  too, 
was  paler ;  and  it  seemed  to  Baldwin 
that  her  countenance  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  gentle  sadness,  instead  of 
the  former  proud  consciousness  of 
victor}'.  For  one  short  moment  her 
eyes  met  his.  He  felt  himself  turn 
pale.  Those  eyes  had  lost  the 
triumphant  look  of  pride  which 
once  beamed  from  them  ;  they  were 
wearied,  regretful,  almost  appealing 
for  help.  Jane  certainly  was  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

The  curtain  fell  and  put  an  end 
to  Baldwin's  mute  admirinor  con- 
templation.  And  now  she  turned 
towards  him  and  asked  him  kindly 
bow  he  had  been,  and  when  he  had 
left  Japan,  and  whether  he  intend- 
ed to  remain  in  Europe. 

Baldwin  completely  forgot  that 
an  hour  before  he  had  only  been 
curious  to  see  what  impression  their 
meeting  would  produce  on  Jane. 
Now  his  inexperienced  large  heart 
yearned  towards  her  with  all  its 
might.  A  delightful  pain,  made 
up   of  mingled   hope   and   sorrow. 


filled  his  breast  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  could  retain  his  self- 
command.  And  Jane  saw  it  all, 
as  with  an  enchanting  smile,  and  a 
kind  trustful  expression,  she  looked 
up  at  him. 

Baldwin  went  back  with  Forbes 
to  his  hotel  after  the  theatre,  silent 
and  abstracted. 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  hear  what 
I  am  saying  to  you,"  remarked 
Forbes,  with  a  smile. 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  I  am  a 
little  tired  from  my  journey.  You 
asked  [me  where  we  should  dine  to- 
morrow. It  is  all  the  same  to  me, 
— wherever  you  like." 

"  At  our  old  restaurant,  then,  at 
seven.  Afterwards  I  go  to  the 
Sands's  for  an  hour.  Shall  I  intro- 
duce you?  You  may  find  some  old 
friends  there;  at  any  rate  you  will 
meet  the  Lelands.  Mrs.  Sands  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  can  intro- 
duce you  without  ceremony.*' 

Baldwin  accepted  the  offer  and 
the  two  separated  for^  the  night. 
On  his  way  home,  Forbes  debated 
with  himself  whether  he  would  ask 
Baldwin  to  stay  again  at  his  house. 
But  he  feared  a  refusal,  and  without 
*  settling  the  question  in  his  own 
mind,  he  went  to  bed  and  was  soon 
fast  asleep.  Jane  dreamed  that 
night  that  Forbes  had,  at  last,  de- 
clared his  love.  Baldwin's  fatigue 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  for  a 
long  time  he  walked  up  and  down 
his  room  in  great  excitement.  And 
once  more,  as  it  had  been  four  years 
ago,  all  his  thoughts  were  with 
Jane  Leland. 


V. 


Baldwin  met  many  old  acquaint- 
ances at  Mrs.  Sands's.  They  all  in- 
vited him,  and  he  accepted  their 
invitations;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  very  soon  after  his  arrival 
in   Paris,   he   went  out  to   parties 


every  evening  and  almost  invariably 
met  Jane.  He  had  now  been  four 
weeks  in  Paris.  He  delayed  his 
departure  from  day  to  day,  and 
easily  found  pretexts  for  remaining 
wtiere  he  could  sec  her. 
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Baldwin  was  a  quiet  man,  fall 
of  sound  common-sense.  Life  in 
foreign  lands  had  given  liim  a  self- 
reliance  and  a  determination  of  char- 
acter which  people  who  remain  at 
home,  surrounded  by  relatives  and 
friends,  seldom  acquire  in  the  same 
degree.  But  his  heart,  which  for  a 
long  time  had  fed  upon  his  first 
love  in  Paris, — the  heart  of  the 
"  wild  man,"  as  Forbes  had  called 
him, — had  never  been  touched 
since,  and  was  still  young  and  in- 
experienced as  a  child's.  lie  loved 
with  the  strength  of  a  man  and 
with  the  incjenuousness  of  a  bov — 
with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his 
soul.  And  Jane  was  no  longer 
quite  indiiferent  to  the  passion  she 
inspired. — She  resented  bitterly  the 
loneliness  in  which  she  had  lived 
latterlv  ;  and  she  missed  the  circle 
of  admirers  who  used  to  surround 
her.  She  had  exercised  mercilessly 
the  privilege  of  refusing  all  oifers, 
and  she  did  not  regret  that  she  had 
done  so  ;  Uut  she  noticed  with  mor- 
tification that  nobody  now  seemed 
to  seek  her  favour,  and  that  she 
had,  apparently,  lost  that  power 
over  the  hearts  of  men  which  she 
had  used  with  so  little  pity.  At 
times  she  felt  really  sad — almost 
sen timeii till.  Even  cold  heartless 
people  can  pity  themselves  some- 
times very  sincerely.  Could  she 
not  reach  the  goal  which  so  many 
of  her  companions  had  attained  ? 
Was  she  not  more  beautiful,  richer, 
more  intelligent  than  any  of  them  ? 
If  she  chose  to  employ  the  arts  and 
the  manojuvres  that  they  had  re- 
sorted to,  she  might  triumph  even 
now.  But  she  would  not.  Her  pride 
rebelled  at  the  thought  that  she, 
the  beautiful  Jane  Leland,  should 
ask  for  love.  If  she  had  cared  to 
do  that  she  might  have  conquered 
the  heart  of  George  Forbes  years 
ago.  She  had  always  been  proud 
and  reserved^  even  to  him.  Nobody 
could    know,   and    nobodv    should 


ever  know,  what  was  passing  in 
lier  breast, — George  Forbes  least  of 
all.  She  wanted  to  be  loved,  and 
then,  by  her  own  free  will,  to  give 
her  virgin  heart  as  a  priceless  boon 
to  him  whom  she  could  love  in  re- 
turn.— But  now  no  one  seemed  to 
care  for  the  precious  gift.  And 
here  was  Baldwin !  She  well  knew 
how  superior  he  was  to  the  affected 
young  dandies  who  surrounded  him. 
llow  noble  and  fearless  was  the 
glancQ  of  those  large  clear  eyes! 
AH  other  eyes  quailed  before  them. 
How  true  and  honest  was  the  ring 
of  that  deep  voice!  How  serioas, 
calm,  and  earnest  was  his  speech! 
But  the  proud  look  softened  when 
it  met  hers;  his  voice  sank  to  a 
tender  whisper  when  he  spoke  to 
her;  and  his  words,  which  scarcely 
dared  to  hint  at  what  filled  his 
heart,  told  her  with  touching  bash- 
ful simplicity  that  he  loved  her  as 
she  had  never  been  loved  before. 

Yes ;  Gordon  Baldwin  was  a  man 
upon  whom  she  could  rely.  Every 
drop  of  his  life's  blood  belonged  to 
her  if  she  required  it.  She  need 
not  hoy  for  his  love  as  for  that  of 
the  cold  suspicious  Forbes.  No; 
in  Baldwin's  eves  her  love  was  an 
invaluable  treasure. 

One  eveninff  when  Baldwin  met 
Jane  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend 
he  told  her  that  he  could  not  stay 
in  Paris  much  longer,  and  that 
he  would  go  to  London  in  a  few 
days. 

**  I  hope  you  will  soon  return  to 
Paris,"  she  said. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  replied  ;  and  after 
a  pause  lie  added,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Will  you  let  me  see  you  to-morrow 
to  say  good-bye?" 

"  ('ertainly,  with  pleasure,"  she 
answered,  smilingly. 

"  Miss  Leland  ,  .  ."  began 
Baldwin.  Then  he  stopped.  She 
looked  at  him  with  some  surprise, 
but  kindly  and  encouragingly. 
*'  To-morrow,  then,"  he  added,  "  I 
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¥Fill  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on 
vou  at  five." 

The  next  day,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  appointed  time,  Baldwin 
entered  the  same  room  where,  four 
years  before,  he  had  been  a  suitor 
for  Jane  Leland^s  hand.  Mr.  Leland 
had  gone  out  and  Jane  was  alone. 
Miss  Leland  was  an  independent 
young  lady  who,  even  during  her 
mother's  lifetime,  had  enjoyed  a 
great  deal  of  liberty,  and  who,  hav- 
ing now  been  for  more  than  a  year 
quite  uncontrolled  by  her  father, 
could  receive  anybody  she  wished 
to  see  alone. 

On  his  way  from  his  hotel  to  the 
Avenue  Friedland,  Baldwin  had 
tried  to  think  of  what  he  should 
sav  to  Jane.     lie  would  once  more 

m 

declare  his  love — that  was  his  set- 
tled purpose  ;  but  he  could  not  de- 
termine m  his  own  mind  how  to  do 
it.  He  dared  not  picture  to  himself 
all  that  might  happen.  What  if 
Jane  were  to  refuse  him,  as  her 
mother  had  refused  him  years  ago 
in  her  name  ? — How  would  he  thank 
her  if  she  accepted  him  ? — He  shook 
his  head  as  if  to  drive  away  the  con- 
fused thoughts  which  tormented 
him.  He  closed  his  eyes,  so  to 
speak,  to  all  the  possibilities  of  his 
case,  and  half  hopeful,  half  despair- 
ing, he  \^ent  to  meet  his  fate.  It 
was  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  he  would 
take  it. 

Jane  was  reading  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  Baldwin  entered.  She 
took  a  few  steps  forward  to  meet 
him,  and  offered  him  her  small, 
slender  hand.  He  kept  it  in  his 
own  and  looked  anxiously  round  the 
large  room,  like  one  who  seeks  for 
help  or  is  in  fear  of  danger.  She 
sought  gently  to  withdraw  her  hand, 
but  he  detained  it  firmly,  and  said, 

"  Miss  Leland,  years  ago  I  stood 
before  you,  as  at  this  moment,  to  ask 
a  question  which  you  have  never 
answered.  .  .  .  Jane  .  .  .  trust 
yourself  to  me   .   .   .    Jane   .   .   ." 


He  looked  at  her  imploringly, 
unable  to  utter  another  word.  In- 
finite sadness,  love,  devotion,  were 
in  his  eyes.  Her  heart  beat  faster. 
Why  should  she  reject  the  great 
love  which  was  now  offered  to 
her? — Forbes? — ^The  image  of  the 
man  she  loved  appeared  for  one  short 
moment  before  her— the  scornful 
mouth,  the  cold  criticising  eyes,  the 
proud  wearied  face.  The  vision 
vanished  and  'she  saw  Baldwin — 
honest  earnest  Baldwin — with  his 
truthful  face  in  which  everything 
lived  and  everything  spoke  of  love 
for  her.  She  did  not  withdraw 
her  hand.  Her  eyes  fell;  she  did 
not  lean  towards  him,  but  he  drew 
her  gently  to  his  heart  and  she  re- 
sisted no  longer.  Before  she  was 
aware  of  it,  her  head  rested  on  his 
breast."  She  wept  softly, — over  the 
great  love  which  she  inspired  ;  over 
the  happiness  she  hoped  for  con- 
fusedly but  yet  sincerely  ;  and  over 
the  sudden  but  now  irrevocable  loss 
of  all  the  cherished  dreams  of  her 
heart.  He  kissed  her  pure  brow 
and  said  tremulously,  "My  whole 
life  will  bless  you  for  the  happiness 
which  you  give  me."  He  led  her 
to  the  window,  where,  half  uncon- 
scious, she  sank  into  a  seat.  He 
w/is  once  more  master  of  himself, 
and  though  deeply  moved,  he  was 
able  to  speak  to  her  quietly. 
*'  Would  she  tell  her  father  what  had 
taken  place,  or  should  he  do  so  ?" 
She  did  not  answer.  "  Did  she  think 
her  father  would  object  to  their 
marriage  ?"  ''  Oh  no,"  she  ^said,  in 
a  scarcely  audible  whisper. 

"Well,  then,  we  have  nothing 
more  to  fear :  all  will  be  well." 

"  Yes,  all  will  be  well." 

But  she  could  not  look  into  his 
eyes.  Only  yesterday  she  had  been 
the  mistress  whose  smile  or  whose 
frown  could  make  Baldwin  happy 
or  miserable;  now  she  felt  weak 
and  disarmed.  She  had  shot  her 
last    arrow ;     she    had    made    her 
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choice ;    she  had  sealed   her  fate. 
It  was  very  different  from  what  she 
had  hoped.     She  looked  at  Bald- 
win stealthily  as  if  she  saw  him  for 
the  first  time.     Could  she  he  proud 
of  him  ?     lie  had  uothing  of  that 
peculiarly  aristocratic  bearing  which 
had  attracted  her  in  Forbes,  but  he 
was  a  noble-looking  man  neverthe- 
less.      She  need  not  fear  that  the 
world  would  lau<rh  at  him  or  at  her. 
Her  friends  would  be  astonished  at 
her  choice; — after  all,  she  had  not 
won  a  great  prize.     Had  she  been 
so   fastidious    and    so  exacting,  to 
give,  at  last,  her  hand  to  a  man  who 
had   neither  a  great   name  nor  a 
large  fortune  ?     If  she  had  married 
(jeorge    Forbes,   everybody   would 
have  thought  her  conduct  natural. 
She  would  have  waited  long,  but  she 
would  have  won  a  great  prize.     But 
who  was  Gordon  Baldwin  ?    A  man 
whom  nobody  knew,  for  whom  no- 
body cared.     A  sigh  escaped  her. 
She  heard  indistinctly,  as  in  a  dream, 
what  Baldwin  told  her.     He  spoke 
of  his  life  in  Japan  since  he  had  left 
her; — how  unhappy  he  had  been; 
how  he  had  thought  that  he  could 
kill  his  sorrow  by  hard  work ;  and 
how,  at  last,  he  had  found  rest,  but 
no    happiness.      He  spoke  of  the 
longing  which  had  drawn  him  back 
to    Paris,   although   he   had   come 
there  without  hope ;  of  the  surprise, 
mingled  with   fear,  with  which  he 
had  learned  from  Forbes  that  all  was 
not  yet  lost ;  of  their  meeting  at  the 
opera,  where  she  had  appeared  to 
him  so  sad  and  so  beautiful ;  of  the 
revival  of  his  love,  which  had  never 
been  really  dead ;  and  now  of  the 
indescribable  happiness  of  knowing 
himself  beloved. 

She  smiled  sadly.  Iler  heart  was 
ready  to  burst  He  could  not  know 
that  it  was  full  of  despair  for  the 
loss  of  her  once  hoped-for  happi- 
ness. The  tear  that  fell  on  her  pale 
marble  cheek,  the  sigh  which  made 
her  bosom  heave,  the  smile  which 


glorified  the  bejoved  countenance, 
only  seemed  to  tell  him  that  she 
loved  him. 

The  large  clock  struck  slowly  and 
loudly — seven.  Baldwin  looked  op 
in  astonishment.  Two  hoars  had 
gone  by  like  a  few  minutes.  She 
felt  wearied  and  wretched,  like  a 
beaten  soldier  fleeing  from  the 
enemy,  and  longing  for  darkness 
and  solitude.  Ue  rose ;  she  gave 
him  her  hand  but  remained  seated. 
He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  once 
more  on  her  forehead. 

"Good-bye,  till  we  meet  again 
this  evening,  my  own,  my  beloved.** 

"  Until  we  meet  again,"  she  re- 
peated, mechanically.  And  now,  at 
last,  she  was  alone.  She  remained 
motionless  in  the  same  attitude  for 
a  few  minutes,  staring  straight  be- 
fore her.  Then  she  rose,  and  slowly, 
noiselessly,  as  in  a  dream,  she  went 
up  to  her  own  room. 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  her 
ambition !  She  was  t6  live  and  die 
Mrs.  ( jordon  Baldwin  !  She  did  not 
repent  of  what  she  had  done.  No! 
she  felt  a  bitter  scornful  joy  as  she 
thought  of  it.  "  Now  Mr.  Forbes 
will  see  at  last  that  1  did  not  care 
for  his  miserable  money."  Her 
greatest  wish  at  that  moment  was 
that  he  should  feel  this,  and  that 
it  should  give  him  pain.  •'Will 
he,  now  that  I  am  lost  to  him, 
regret  that  he  never  sought  my 
love  ? "  She  shook  her  Lead  in 
despair,  "  I  have  never  been  any- 
thing to  him."  Oh,  how  bitter, 
how  very  bitter  was  that  thought ! 
Should  she  try  her  chance  once 
more  i  Her  cheek  flushed,  her  eyes 
shone  at  the  thoucrht  Should  she 
write  to  Baldwin  and  say  that  she 
had  been  mistaken,  that  she  had 
deceived  him,  that  she  begged  his 
forgiveness,  and  wanted  to  take  back 
her  promise?  Baldwin  would  do 
anything  for  her,  she  was  quite  sure 
of  that.  She  rose  and  went  slowly 
to   her   writing-table.      But    there 
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she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  burst  into 
tears.  Of  what  use  would  her  free- 
dom be  to  her  ?  She  had  been  free 
all  these  years  and  Forbes  liad 
never  looked  at  her  with  love.  No, 
thank  God !  she  had  not  fallen  so 
low  as  to  beg  for  his  love.  She 
hated  him — she  was  not  going  to 
mourn  all  her  life  for  his  saKe.  She 
would  not  give  hira  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  grow  old  in  solitude. 
He  had  once  said  to  her,  "  Baldwin 
is  the  best  man  I  know.''  He 
should  see  that  the  best  of  men  was 
happy  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
her.  She  bathed  her  face  in  cold 
water  to  eiface  the  trace  of  her 
tears.  She  had  suddenly  grown 
calm.  The  icy  coldness  of  those 
who  have  lost  all  that  was  dearest 
to  them  and  who  have  conquered 
that  loss,  had  taken  possession  of 
her.  In  a  few  minutes  she  had 
grown  much  older.  She  had  done 
with  all  the  hopes,  and  all  the 
dreams  of  youth.  She  went  up  to 
the   glass  to  arrange   her   hair:    a 

Eale  face,  with  burning  eyes,  met 
er  ^z^.  She  nodded  to  the  vision 
with  a  gloomy  smile, — '*  Good-bye, 
Jane  Leland,"  she  said.  Then  she 
went  down  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  her  father  had  been  waiting 
for  her  to  go  to  dinner. 

The  relations  between  Mr.  Le- 
land  and  his  daughter  were  not  of 
a  kind  to  make  Jane  feel  any  em- 
barrassment in  telling  him  of  what 
had  taken  place  during  the  after- 
noon. She  did  it  after  dinner  in  a 
calm  unconcerned  manner. 

"How  do  you  like  Mr.  Bald- 
win ?"  she  asked,  after  she  had 
poured  out  coflfee  for  her  father  who 
was  enjoying  a  cigar — a  liberty  he 
woald  never  have  taken  in  the 
drawing-room  during  the  lifetime 
of  Mrs.  Leland,  **wee  De  Monte- 
mars.'' 

**  A  charming  man — a  very  charm- 
ing young  man." 


"  Would  he  suit  you  as  a  son-in- 
law  ?" 

"  What  ?     What  do  you  say  ?" 

Jane  repeated  the  question.  Mr. 
Leland  nearly  dropped  the  cup  he 
was  holding :  he  put  it  quickly  on 
the  table,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  laid  down  his  cigar;  then 
he  bent  over  to  his  daughter  and 
looked  at  her  in  mute  astonishment. 

"  Mr.  Baldwin  has  asked  me  this 
afternoon  to  be  his  wife.'*^ 

''  WeU  ?" 

"  He  will  ask  you  for  your  con- 
sent this  evening." 

^'  And  I  will  give  it  him  with  all 
ray  heart.  I  would  never  have  re- 
fused it.  .  .  .  My  darling  child  1 
I  am  so  happy.  .  .  .  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  I  may  die  any  day.  The 
thought  that  I  would  have  to  leave 
you  alone  has  embittered  these  last 
years  of  my  life.  Now  I  can  live 
and  die  iu  peace.  Baldwin  is  a 
noble-heai'ted  and  good  man.  I 
have  always  liked  him,  and  I  have 
often  regretted  that  your  dear  mo- 
ther refused  his  offer.  My  dear 
Jane !  my  only  child  !  my  own  dear 
daughter !" 

He  embraced  her  tenderly,  and 
was  much  nK>re  aflfected  than  she 
was — so  much  more  that  her  cold- 
ness did  not  strike  him.  He  begged 
her  to  tell  him  how  it  had  all  hap- 
pened;  and  she  had  already  begun 
to  do  so  in  a  very  business-like 
way  when  the  door  opened  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  announced. 

Mr.  Leland,  beaming  with  joy, 
went  forward  to  meet  him.  lie 
pressed  his  hand  and  could  only 
say,  "  Welcome,  my  dear  son ;" 
then  he  sat  down  trembling  and 
was  quite  unable  to  utter  another 
word. 

Baldwin  was  as  much  moved 
as  the  old  man.  Jane  observed 
them  almost  contemptuously.  She 
had  fought  her  battle;  she  was 
tired  and  longing  for  rest.  Why 
all  this  excitement?     She  listened 
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T?ith  indifFerence  to  the  plans  which 
her  father  and  her  lover  made  for 
the  futnre.  She  nodded,  or  said 
"Yes"  when  a  look  or  a  word 
seemed  to  ask  for  her  consent.  She 
cared  for  nothing.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  her  as  though  she  were 
not  concerned  in  what  was  going  on 
before  her.  It  was  like  a  dream. 
Everything  appeared  dark  and  con- 
fused. Was  it  really  her  own  future 
life  they*  were  discussing  ?  Could 
those  two  men  dispose  of  her  ?  Was 
she  no  longer  free?  W^as  Forbes 
lost  to  her  for  ever?  Once  more 
the  desperate  resolution  which  had 
tempted  her  in  her  own  room  re- 
curred to  her.  Should  she  rise  and 
call  out,  "  Stop !  you  are  mistaken ! 
I  have  deceived  you — I  love  an- 
other !"  But  then  Forbes  appeared 
before  her,  smiling  scornfully.  No, 
anything  was  better  than  to  be 
sneered  at  by  that  man, — perhaps 
to  be  pitied  by  him  I  And  Bald- 
win was  a  good  noble-hearted  man. 


She  would  learn  to  love  hiro.     All 
might  yet  be  well. 

It  was  settled  that  the  more  inti- 
mate acquaintances  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  enf;a<vement  on  the 
morrow,  and  that  in  two  months* 
time — in  July — ^the  wedding  should . 
take  place. 

"  Where  shall  we  live — ^in  Paris 
or  in  London  ?"  said  Baldwin. 

"  Wherever  you  like,"  was  Jane's 
reply. 

"In  Paris,  of  course,"  exclaimed 
old  Leland.  "Nowhere  in  the 
world  can  a  young  married  couple 
live  as  pleasantly  as  in  Paris.  JBe- 
sides,  I  am  accustomed  to  this  life, 
and  I  would  find  it  difficult  at 
my  age  to  adopt  any  other.  Then 
you  have  so  many  good  old  friends 
here, — the  Lingards,  the  Kelly s, 
the  Sands,  Forbescs,  and  many 
others  .  .  ." 

"  Very  well,  lot  it  be  Paris  then,** 
said  Jane,  and  this  ended  the  con- 
vei-sation. 


VI. 


Miss  Leland's  engagement  to  Gor- 
don Baldwin  was  for  many  days 
the  principal  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  American  residents  in 
Paris.  The  girls  and  the  young 
married  women  talked  about  it  very 
much  in  the  spirit  which  Jane  had 
foreseen.  They  were  in  no  way 
jealous  of  her  conquest,  and  there 
was  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  their 
remarks.  The  young  men  were 
indifferent.  They  had  no  claims 
on  Jane,  and  were  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  stranger  from  Yesso  a 
bold  man.  They  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  would  have  energy 
enough  to  tame  the  proud  spirit  of 
his  bride.  Some  predicted  that 
he  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father-in-law,  who  had  been 
the  pattern  of  obedient  husbands. 
Others  remarked  that   he   did  not 


look  like  a  man  who  would  consent 
to  be  led  by  any  one — not  even 
by  an  adored  wife.  As  for  the  old 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  long 
given  up  all  idea  of  Jane  or  Bald- 
win for  their  unmarried  sons  or 
daughters,  they  were  perfectly  satis* 
lied  with  the  arrangement. 

Forbes  alone,  though  ho  had  long 
been  aware  of  the  atiection  of  his 
former  friend  for  Jane  Leland,  was 
astonished  when  he  heard  of  the 
marriage.  lie  had  never  made  up 
his  mind  to  ask  her  to  become  his 
wife ;  he  did  not  love  her ;  but  he 
could  see  that  in  beauty  and  in  in- 
tellect  she  far  surpassed  all  the  other 
American  girls  of  his  acquaintance. 
Nor  had  Jane's  preference  for  him- 
self escaped  his  notice,  though  she 
always  treated  him  with  great  re- 
ser\'e.     Men  arc  as  quick-sighted  as 
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women  in  this  respect,  and  have  a 
great  liking  for  those  whom  they 
please.  Forbes  had  said  to  himself 
more  than  once  that  if  he  ever  did 
marry,  he  would  take  Jane  Leland. 
He  thought  of  her  as  he  would  have 
thought  of  a  precious  work  of  art 
for  his  house,  which  he  could  ac- 
quire at  great  cost,  but  which  would 
give  him  proportionate  pleasure. 
^  She  would  look  well,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "as  the  mistress  of  my 
house,  at  a  large  dinner-party,  or  at 
a  ball,  or,  again,  by  my  side  in  an 
o^n  carriage."  The  thought  had 
never  struck  him  that  he  might  not 
be  able  to  secure  this  *' precious 
thing"  when  he  wanted  it,  just  as 
he  never  doubted  that  he  could  buy 
a  beautiful  picture  which  he  liked. 
The  only  question  was  to  pay  the 

Erice.  Up  to  the  present  time  he 
ad  thought  Jane  Leland  a  little 
too  expensive  for  him.  She  was 
not  worth — ^just  yet — the  sacrifice 
of  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  free 
bachelor  life.  But  he  had  never 
quite  given  her  up.  In  his  mind 
she  was  **  marked"— as  it  were  in  a 
sale  catalogue — as  a  desideratum, 
and  he  was  only  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity, or  for  a  favourable  frame 
of  mind,  to  conclude  the  bargain. 

He  had  never  thought  it  possible 
that  Jane  could  escape  him  ;  he  had 
never  really  feared  any  of  her*  nu- 
merons  suitors,  and  Baldwin  even 
less  than  two  or  three  of  those  that 
the  proud  beauty  had  refused.  Tlie 
"  wild  man"  was  a  good  honest  fel- 
low, but  that  would  be  no  great 
recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  his 
practical  countrywoman.  He  pos- 
sessed a  fair  fortune ;  but  according 
to  Forbes's  ideas,  he  could  not  even 
be  called  rich.  Why  should  Jane 
treat  him  diflferently  and  better  than 
her  other  admirers?  And  yet  so 
it  was:  Gordon  Baldwin  was  the 
affianced  husband,  and  she  was  lost 
to  Forbes. 

At  first  he   did  not  feel  much 


grieved;    he    only  felt  a  peculiar 
unpleasant  restlessness.      He  knew 
that  henceforward  something  would 
be    wanting    in    his    life.      Many 
things   he  had  not  thought  of  for 
a  long  time  now  came  to  mind  sud- 
denly   with     painful     distinctness. 
He  noticed  that  he  was  no  longer 
young,  and  that  his  acquaintances 
began  to   treat  him   like    an    old 
bachelor.     When  he  went  to  par- 
ties, the  lady  of  the  house  no  longer 
asked  him  whether  he  would  dance, 
but  the  host  inquired  in  a  friendly 
whisper  whether   he  would  take  a 
hand   at  whist.      He   remembered 
that  all   his   wealth   had   not  pur- 
chased for  him  a  single  friend,  and 
that  this    lonely    life — which   had 
never   oppressed  him  before — was, 
after  all,  very  unsatisfactory.     The 
remembrance  of  Thomas  Graham,  to 
whom,  for  a  long  while,  he  had  not 
given  a  thought,  came  back  to  him. 
If  they  had  been  together  he  would 
not   now  feel  so  lonely.     But  be- 
tween Thomas  and  him  there  was 
a  great   gulf  —  they    could    never 
meet   again.     He  thought  over  all 
the   marriageable   girls   of   his   ac- 
quaintance, but  among  thena  there 
was   not   one   who  could  fill  Jane 
Iceland's  place.     He  felt  angry  with 
her.     It   seemed   to   him   that  she 
had   treated    him    badly,   unfairly. 
For  years  there  had  existed  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  intimacy  between  them  ; 
she  ought  to  have  "  given  warning" 
when  she  meant  to  break  ofi*.     He 
had  thought  b^ter  of  her  than  to 
suppose  that  she  would  throw  her- 
self away  on  ttie  first  stranger  she 
met !     But  it  was  now  too  late  to 
complain  ;  he  had  to  make  the  best 
of  it.     He  went  to  Baldwin^s  hotel, 
and   congratulated    him    with,   ap- 
parently,  genuine    pleasure ;   from 
thence    he    we^t    to    the   Avenue 
Friedland,  where  he  left  his  card, 
upon    which    he    had    written    in 
pencil,   "My  best  wishes."     Then 
he   went  home   and   tried  to  per- 
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suade  hiinself  that  nothing  partic- 
ular had  happened.  lie  yawned 
more  than  usual  over  the  papers; 
found  his  dinner  abominable,  and 
declared  to  the  waiter  that  ho 
would  not  come  again  if  he  were 
not  better  served ;  thought  that 
the  piece  played  by  the  best  actors 
of  the  Palais  Royal  was  uncom- 
monly tedious  and  silly,  and  re- 
mained only  H  short  time  at  his  club. 
Contrary  to  his  habit  he  walked 
home  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  on  the 
quay,  and  to  tire  himself  by  exercise. 

The  broad  beautiful  walk  along 
the  Seine  from  the  Pont-lioyal  to 
the  Pont  de  TAlma  is  at  a  late  hour 
almost  deserted.  Forbes  could  in- 
dulge in  his  thoughts  undisturbed, 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  he 
walked  up  and  down.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  loneliness  of  the 
place,  and  from  that  day  he  often 
found  his  way  to  it.  A  great  change 
must  have  taken  place  when  he, 
who  had  never  been  inclined  to 
reverie,  found  pleasure  in  this  quiet 
walk.  Now  he  too  had  his  dreams, 
just  like  other  less  cold-hearted 
people.  He  liad  found  out  at  last 
that  hi9  life  miorht  have  been  better 
than  it  promised  to  be,  and  that 
one  cannot  despise  unseltish  affec- 
tion without  suffering  for  it  For 
Thomas  (jraham,  for  Gordon  Bald- 
win, for  Jane  lx)land  he  had  been 
something  more  than  merely  "  the 
rich  George  Forbes ;''  yet  in  them, 
too,  he  had  suspected  selfish  mo- 
tives. And  it  was  now  too  late  to 
correct  his  mistake.  Too  late ! 
Again  and  again  ho  repeated  the 
bitter  words.  He  well  knew  that 
Baldwin  liad  never  met  him  a^fain 
with  the  old  friend  I  v  confidence  of 
former  days,  and  that  Jane  could 
never  be  to  him  what  she  had  once 
been.  '*  After  all,"  jie  said  to  him- 
self, "  I  possess  very  little  in  this 
world  though  I  am  a  rich  man."" 

Summer  was  come.  Most  of  the 
friends  of   the  Leland   family  had 


either  left,  or  were  preparing  to 
leave  Paris,  to  go  to  some  watering- 
place  or  other.  Forbes,  like  the 
rest,  had  made  his  plans  for  the 
summer,  and  would  have  been  away 
already  if  he  had  had  the  courage 
to  refuse  Baldwin's  invitation  to  the 
wedding.  He  generally  found  do 
difficulty  in  giving  a  refusal;  but 
on  this  occasion  he  accepted,  leas 
to  please  Baldwin  than  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  being  in  any  way 
vexed  at  the  marriage. 

Both  Forbes  and  Jane  acted  their 
parts  before  the  world  so  as  to  de- 
ceive everybody  except  themselves. 
Forbes  affected  a  friendly  desire  to 
make  himself  useful,  and  offered 
many  little  services  to  promote  the 
future  comfort  of  the  young  couple. 
Jane  never  seemed  more  satisfied 
with  her  fate  than  when  Forbes  was 
present.  But  sometimes  when  their 
eyes  met,  they  exchanged  a  bitter 
reproachful  glance.  The  young 
bride -elect  would  often  think  of 
it  at  night  in  her  own  room,  and 
enjoy  the  painful  triumph  of  know- 
ing that  Forbes,  now  it  was  ^oo 
late,  repented  of  what  he  had  done, 
or  rather  of  what  he  had  left  un- 
done. And  when  Forbes,  with  his 
hands  thrust  in  his  pockets  and  his 
head  bowed  in  deep  thought^  walked 
up  and  down  the  solitary  quay,  he 
repeated  to  himself  with  regretful 
pride  that,  had  it  been  his  pleasure, 
he  might  for  years  past  have  occu- 
pied that  place  by  Jane's  side  for 
which  Baldwin  had  to  fight  so  hard. 

Baldwin  and  old  Mr.  Leland  were 
the  best  of  friends  and  perfectly 
happy.  Not  a  sliadow  of  suspicion 
crossed  their  contented  minds.  Jane 
had  accepted  Baldwin's  offer :  for 
these  two-simple-minded  men  that 
was  a  convincing  proof  that  she 
loved  him.  Thev  did  not  know 
how  to  solve  psychological  problems, 
and  suspected  no  secret.  Jane,  in 
her  intercourse  with  Baldwin,  cer- 
tainly did  not  show  that  devotion 
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and  confidence  which,  in  theory,  he 
might  have  expected  from  his  be- 
trothed ;  bnt  he  thought  that  her 
coldness  was  only  the  result  of 
maidenly  reserve,  and  he-  admired 
her  all  the  more  for  it.  Old  Leland 
was  not  naturally  very  clear-sight- 
ed, and  his  wife  had  certainly 
not  spoiled  him  by  great  demon- 
strations of  aifection.  Jane's  be- 
haviour to  her  future  husband 
seemed  to  him  perfectly  natural 
and  becoming. 

The  interval  of  two  months  be- 
tween the  engagement  and  the  wed- 
ding had  quickly  gone  by,  and  at 
last  the  eventful  day  came  and 
passed  like  other  days.  The  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  with  great 
splendour.  Many  of  Jane's  friends 
came  up  to  Paris  on  purpose  to  see 
"  the  beautjful  Miss  Leland"  on* 
her  weddins:-dav.  She  was  indeed 
very  lovely  on  that  occasion.  It 
was  noticed  that  she  was  very  pale, 
and  that  her  eyes  remained  so 
obstinately  fixed  on  the  ground 
during  the  ceremony,  that  not  one 


of  the  wedding-guests  could  obtain 
a  look. 

Only  a  few  intimate  friends  were 
invited  to  the  breakfast — among 
these  was  George  Forbes.  His  eyes 
sought  again  and  again  those  of  the 
bride,  but  not  once  did  they  meet. 
She  would  see  nothing,  and  she  saw 
nothing,  of  all  that  went  on  around 
her. 

After  the  breakfast,  the  newly- 
married  couple  disappeared  in  that 
mysterious  manner  which  fashion 
prescribes,  and  were  not  seen  again 
for  some  months. 

Forbes  shortly  after  the  wedding 
went  to  America,  where,  he  said, 
important  business  required  his 
presence.  Old  Leland  went  to 
Trouville,  where  he  found  many  of 
his  friends,  to  whom  he  confided — 
at  intervals  varying  from  eight  to 
ten  days — that  he  had  the  very 
best  news  from  the  young  couple, 
who  were  making  a  wedding-tour 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  were 
as  happy  as  two  newly  -  married 
lovers  could  be. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Baldwin  re- 
turned to  Paris  after  their  wedding- 
tour,  and  established  themselves  in 
their  new  residence  in  the  Avenue 
de  l'Imp6ratrice.  They  led  a  very 
retired  life,  and  with  the  exception 
of  Forbes,  received  only  a  few  of 
their  former  acquaintances.  No- 
body was  surprised  at  this,  for  the 
young  couple  were  in  deep  mourn- 
ing. A  few  days  before  their  return 
to  Paris,  they  had  received  news  of 
the  sudden  illness,  and  almost  im- 
mediately after,  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Leland.  He  had  been  a  weak 
kind-hearted  gentleman,  and  his 
loss  was  sincerely  mourned  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Baldwin,  his  onlv 
child,  inherited  the  greater  part  of 


his  large  fortune ;  but  several  dis- 
tant relatives,  as  well  as  a  few 
friends  and  acquaintances,  had  been 
remembered  in  his  will.  The  old 
banker  had,  to  the  last,  carefully 
kept  the  management  of  his  wealth 
in  his  own  hands,  and  had  expres- 
sed his  wishes  respecting  the  dis- 
posal of  it  after  his  death  in  a  clear 
and  business-like  manner.  His  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Gordon  Baldwin,  and 
Mr.  Geoi^e  Forbes  of  New  York, 
now  resident  in  Paris,  son  of  his 
late  friend  Richard  Forbes,  were 
appointed  executors. 

One  passage  in  the  will  had  par- 
ticularly struck  Baldwin,  and  had 
been  listened  to  by  Forbes  with 
evident  embarrassment : — 

"...  Further,  I   bequeath   the 
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sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Lansdalc,  half-brother  to 
Mr.  George  Forbes,  my  executor, 
and  son  of  Major  Thomas  Lansdale 
of  Baltimore,  and  of  Mary  Lans- 
dale his  wife,  who,  after  his  death, 
married  Richard  Forbes  of  San 
Francisco  and  New  York.  This 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  to  be 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lans- 
dale with  the  assurance  that,  under 
all  circumstancss,  1  have  remained 
his  true  and  faithful  friend." 

While  this  passage  was  being 
read,  Baldwin  looked  inquiringly 
at  Forbes;  but  the  latter  kept  his 
eyes  steadily  cast  down. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  they 
were  driving  home  together  from 
the  American  Consulate,  where  the 
will  had  been  read,  Baldwin  said, 
*^  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  a 
brother." 

"  We  will  talk  about  that  some 
other  time,"  said  Forbes ;  "  iny 
brother's  story  is  a  long  and  not 
a  particularly  pleasant  one.  I  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  tell  it  to-dayi" 

On  the  whole,  since  his  return 
froiir  America,  Forbes  seemed  little 
inclined  to  be  communicative.  He 
had  always  beCn  very  reticent ;  and 
since  Janets  marriage  he  had  be- 
come still  more  so.  The  voyage 
to  America,  which  he  had  under- 
taken immediately  after  the  wed- 
ding, had  not  made  him  more  cheer- 
ful. His  countrymen  struck  him 
as  uncultivated ;  many  of  them  as 
ill-bred.  He  thought  the  men 
conceited  and  full  of  unjustifiable 
pride ;  he  was  shocked  at  the  bold 
and  noisy  manner  of  the  women 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  other 
sex.  Formerly  he  had  found  it  a 
pleasant  pastime  to  laugh  and  flirt 
with  his  pretty  countrywomen ; 
now  he  thoujrht  their  behaviour 
forward,  almost  vulgar.  He  re- 
mained only  one  month  in  the 
United  States  and  then  returned 
to  Europe. 


It  seemed  to  him  as  though  the 
ten  days'  passage  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  would  never  come  to 
an  end.  He  longed  for  a  storm, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  change ; 
but  the  sky  remained  clear  and  blue 
all  through  the  day,  the  nights 
were  wonderfully  bright,  and  the 
ocean,  with  its  overwhelming  im- 
mense monotony,  lay  before  him 
like  a  colossal  mirror.  He  liked  to 
sit  alone  at  the  furthest  end  of  the 
deck,  away  from  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  to  watch  the  white 
dancing  furrows  of  foam  which 
marked  the  track  of  the  vessel. 
He  had  no  distinctly  sorrowful 
thoughts,  and  he  was  not  continu- 
ally grieving  that  the  only  friends 
he  had  had  in  the  world  were  now 
lost  to  him.  It  was  only  dimly 
that  the  vision  of  Thomas,  of  Gor- 
don, of  Jane,  passed  before  him. 
But  a  peculiar  gloomy  uneasiness, 
like  a  presentiment  of  approaching 
misfortune,  oppressed  him,  '*  What 
is  the  matter  with  me  ?"  he  asked 
himself  angrily.  '^  Ho  I  not  possess 
everything  to  make  me  happy  ?  I 
am  rich ;  I  am  still  young.  Have 
I  not  the  means  of  enjoying  life  t 
What  ails  me  ?"  He  could  find 
no  answer  to  his  questions,  but 
his  heart  was  heavy,  and  the  dark 
dismal  thoughts  could  not  be  ban- 
ished. There  was  the  fruitless  past 
and  the  barren  future ; — a  joyless 
life,  and  a  hopeless  one. 

The  summer  was  not  quite  over 
when  Forbes  landed  in  England. 
London  and  Paris,  where  ho  re- 
mained a  few  days  only,  seemed  to 
him  deserted  and  insupportably  dull. 
In  l^iris  he  prolonged  his  stay  for 
two  days  longer  than  ho  had  in- 
tended, for  the  special  purpose  of 
carefully  examining  and  tinally  buy- 
ing a  large  picture  which  had  at- 
tracted his  attention  in  the  shop 
of  a  dealer.  It  was  brought  to  bis 
house,  and  hung  up  in  the  place 
of  the  beautiful  Rubens,  which  for 
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years  bad  been  tbe  ornameDt  of 
his  bedroom. 

It  "was  an  ugly  picture,  on  which 
his  eyes  now  fed  morning  and  even- 
ing. It  represented  Seneca  entering 
the  bath,  dripping  with  blood,  and 
nttoring  with  his  dying  breath  words 
of  wisdom,  which  a  weeping  dis- 
ciple was  writing  down.  Beneath 
this  ghastly  image  was  written, 
— **  tadet  tamdiu  eadem  fecisse.^^ 
Forbes  had  caused  this  sentence  to 
be  translated  to  him,  and  when  he 
understood  its  meaning,  his  eyes 
lighted  up,  and  he  said,  approv- 
ingly, "  That  is  a  good  picture  and 
a  good  sentiment;"  and  without 
another  word,  he  paid  the  high 
price  which  the  dealer  asked  for 
the  wretched  daub. 

Forbes  went  from  Paris  to  several 
watering-places.  He  found  every- 
where the  same  well-dressed  men, 
the  same  elegant  women,  the  same 
carriages  and  boats,  the  same  lackeys, 
waiters,  drivers,  and  boatmen.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  everything 
which  he  had  hoped  to  leave  be- 
hind in  one  place  followed  him 
wherever  he  went.  At  the  railway 
stations  he  met  the  same  well-known 
officious  porters;  at  the  hotels  he 
was  received  by  the  stereotyped 
head-waiter,  with  the  stereotyped 
bow ;  and  when  recognised — thanks 
to  his  luggage  and  servants — as  a 
rich  visitor,  he  was  conducted  into 
the  well-known  showy  room  with 
its  pretentious  mahogany  furniture, 
and  its  velvet  chairs  and  curtains. 
In  the  reading-room  there  was  the 
same    ragged  -  looking    number    of 

*  Figaro,'    the    same    copy  of    the 

*  Times,'  with  its  stains  of  tea  and 
coftee,  which  he  had  seen  at  the 
last  watering-place.  "  It  is  tedious 
always  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  do  the 
same  thing,"  he  said  to  himself. 

He  returned  to  Paris  in  October, 
but  he  mixed  in  society  much  less 
than  he  used  to  do.  He  neglected 
his  club  altogether,  and  every  night 


between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  he 
might  be  seen  on  the  solitary  quay 
beside  the  Seine,  where  he  slowly 
walked  up  and  down,  with  his  head 
bowed  down,  and  his  hands  behind 
his  back. 

One  night,  shortly  after  the  read- 
ing of  old  Leland's  will,  Forbes  was 
overtaken  by  Baldwin  in  his  lonely 
walk. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  at 
this  hour?"  said  Baldwin. 

Forbes  replied  that  this  walk  by 
the  river-side  had  almost  become  a 
necessity  to  him  before  going  to 
bed.  "  In  all  Paris,"  he  said,  "  there 
is  no  quieter  place  than  this  after 
eleven  o'clock.  One  is  as  much 
alone  here  as  if  one  were  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  noisy  city ;  and 
yet  he  need  only  walk  a  few  steps 
to  be  again  in  the  midst  of  bright 
teeming  life.  I  like  the  contrast. 
It  prepares  me,  in  a  way,  for  the 
solitude  which  awaits  me  on  my 
return  to  my  bachelor  home.  But 
this  is  no  place  for  a  young  husband. 
What  are  you  doing  here  this  stormy 
evening  ?" 

Baldwin  made  an  evasive  reply, , 
and  rather  to  turn  the  conversation 
than  to  gratify  a  feeling  of  curiosity, 
he  said — 

'*You  still  owe  me  an  answer 
to  my  question  about  your  brother. 
Do  you  feel  inclined  to  speak  about 
him  to-night  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
importunate,  but  you  must,  at  any 
rate,  give  me  his  address,  as  I  have 
to  inform  him  that  my  father-in-law 
has  left  him  ten  thousand  dollars." 

"You  know  Thomas  Lansdale's 
address  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Thomas  Lansdale  and  Thomas 
Graham  are  one  and  the  same 
person." 

Baldwin  was  much  surprised,  but 
he  remained  silent.  He  could  well 
imagine  that  something  very  pain- 
ful must  have  occurred  to  induce 
his  partner  in  Hakodate  to  assume 
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a  feigned  naftie,  and  to  keep  secret  his 
relationship  to  Forbes.  But  Bald- 
win felt  no  anxiety  to  have  the  mys- 
tery explained.  Whatever  might 
have  taken  place  between  the  two 
brothers,  he  felt  sure  that  Graham, 
whom  be  had  now  known  eiorht 
years,  was  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence. 

"It  is  a  sad  story,"  continued 
Forbes,  after  a  pause.  He  stopped 
again,  and  then  with  an  assumed 
tone  of  indifference,  he  proceeded : 
"  My  brother  and  my  father  could 
never  agree.  My  father  was  very 
severe.  Thomas,  when  I  know 
him,  was  wild  and  reckless.  There 
were  frequently  violent  scenes  be- 
tween them.  During  my  mother's 
lifetime  she  acted  as  peacemaker; 
but  soon  after  her  death  Thomas 
was  oblijjed  to  leave  the  house. 
He  ran  into  debt,  not  so  much  for 
himself,  as  to  assist  a  set  of  low 
sharpers  who  had  got  about  him. 
And  that  was  not  the  worst.  He 
married,  without  my  father's  know- 
ledge, a  woman  who  deceived  him, 
and  whom  the  credulous  fool  took 
,  for  a  saint  She  did  much  mis- 
chief. She  died,  many  years  ago, 
in  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The 
less  said  about  her  the  better.  When 
my  father  heard  of  the  marriage  he 
became  frantic  with  rage.  He  was 
a  violent  man,  and  was  not  master 
of  himself  when  he  was  angry.  He 
went  to  Chicago,  where  my  brother 
was  living,  to  force  him  to  give  up 
his  wife.  Thomas  worshipped  the 
unworthy  creature.  My  father's 
threats  exasperated  him.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  fearful  story.     .     .     ." 

Forbes  paused  for  a  moment  to 
collect  his  thoughts.  He  had  com- 
pletely lost  the  composure  with 
which  he  had  begun  his  narrative. 
His  tremulous  voice  betrayed  deep 
inward  emotion. 

**  You  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  was  no  actual  relationship  be- 
tween   Thomas  and  his   stepfather. 


...  He  was  a  strong  man.  .  .  . 
He  had  kept,  from  his  old  Calif  or- 
nian  life,  the  habit  of  going  about 
armed.  ...  In  those  days  at 
Chicago  there  was  hardly  a  man  who 
had  not  always  his  revolver  ready 
to  hand.  .  .  .  My  father  had 
l^een  stung  to  the  quick  by  Thomas. 
...  He  bad  shown  him  the  door, 
he  had  laid  hands  on  him.  .  .  . 
Well !  My  brother  was  wounded 
— not  dangerously,  God  be  praised ! 
— but  still  he  was  wounded.  The 
unfortunate  affair  was  hushed  up, 
and  only  a  few  intimate  friends — 
old  Leland  among  the  number — 
know  of  it.  Thomas  Lansdale  re- 
covered; but  he  went  from  bad  to 
worse ;  his  wife  dragged  him  lower 
and  lower  down.  Yet  he  would  not 
consent  to  what  we  all  asked  him  to 
do  with  so  much  reason  :  he  wonld 
not  separate  from  that  woman. 
My  father  died  without  having  seen 
him  again,  and  without  forgiving 
him.  Then  Thomas  addressed  him- 
self to  me.  What  could  I  do  ?  I 
could  not  declare  my  father  to  have 
been  in  the  wrong.  He  had  done 
no  wrong.  .  .  .  Then  I  heard 
nothing  more  of  Thomas  Lansdale 
for  a  long  time — till  you,  five  years 
ago,   brought    me    news    of    him. 

.    .     That  is  my  brother's  story." 

Baldwin  had  not  once  intern^pted 
Forbes,  and  remained  silent  now. 

"  You  think  I  have  done  wrong," 
said  the  suspicious  man  ;  '*  you  con- 
sider that  1  have  acted  harshly  V* 

''  I  do  not  think  that  I  could 
have  been  angry  with  a  brother  so 
long,"  replied  Baldwin,  with  great 
earnestness.  '*  Thomas  Graham  is 
a  good  man ;  every  one  who  knows 
him  loves  him." 

*^  He  was  not  always  as  quiet 
and  good  as  you  have  known  him. 
He  was  wild  and  disorderly.  My 
father  paid  his  debts  over  and  over 
again." 

"He  wjis  your  brother." 

They  had  arrived  at  a  part  of  the 
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quay  where  their  way  lay  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Baldwin  wished 
his  corapanion  "good  night,"  and 
turned  off  quickly. 

Forbes  went  honae  slowly.  His 
magnificent  rooms  appeared  to  him 
unutterably  sad  and  lonely.  He 
went  into  his  study,  and  from  among 
a  heap  of  papers  and  documents 
which  he  kept  locked  up  in  a  box, 
he  took  a  large  envelope  on  which 
was  written  in  his  own  hand,  "  Let- 
ters from  T.  L. ;  to  be  burned  un- 
read after  my  death."  He  read  the 
letters  through,  very  carefully.  The 
stern  features  of  his  cold  face  re- 
laxed, as  he  read,  into  a  gentler  and 
sadder  expression.  How  had  he 
beeu  able  to  resist  these  touching 
complaints  and  supplications  which 
now  so  painfully  moved  his  heart? 
He  put  down  the  papers  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  and  remained  for  a 
long  time  motionless  and  in  deep 
thought. 

"  He  was  my  brother,"  he  said  at 
last,  unconsciously  repeating  Bald- 
win's last  reproachful  words.  "  He 
was  my  brother,  and  strangers  have 
saved  him  from  ruin."  And  now 
the  past  rose  up  before  him. — He 
remembered,  as  if  it  were  yesterday, 
the  evening  when  Thomas  had  said 
good-bye  to  him  in  his  bedroom, 
before  leaving  the  house  after  their 
mother's  death.  He  saw  him,  as  he 
stood  before  lijm  then,  with  his  pale 
face,  his  long  fair  hair,  his  large 
blue  eyes,  with  their  startled  timid 
look — the  eyes  of  their  dead  mother ! 
'*  George,"  he  had  said,  "  you  must 
not  tell  your  father  that  I  have  come 


to  you.  He  forbade  me  to  do  so. 
But  I  wanted  to  say  good-bye  to 
you,  as  to  roy  brother,  and  he  would 
not  have  allowed  it.  Good-bye, 
George ;  think  of  me  kindly."  And 
then  he  had  embraced  him  and 
Forbes  had  felt  his  hot  tears  upon 
his  cheek ;  and  Thomas  had  noise- 
lessly stolen  away. 

"  He  was  my  brother ;  he  was  my 
brother,'^  repeated  Forbes. 

He  had  seen  him  again,  many 
years  after,  in  a  street  of  New  York. 
He  looked  wretched  and  poor  then. 
It  was  a  cold  wet  night.  He  wore 
thin  shabby  clothes  and  seemed  to 
be  shivering  in  them.  "For  the 
last  three  days  I  have  been  waiting 
here  every  evening  for  you,"  he 
said.  "  Oh,  George,  listen  to  me  ! 
save  me !  I  am  lost !"  And  he, 
Forbes,  had  had  the  courage  to 
repel  him.  "Have  you  separated 
from  your  wife  f" — "  She  is  ill, 
George,  help  me !" — "  Will  you  pro- 
mise me  to  separate  from  your 
wife  ?" — "  George  !  help  me  !  help 
me  I"  Those  words  now,  after  long 
years,  cut  deep  into  his  heart,  "  He 
was  my  brother t"  The  remem- 
brance of  that  meeting  weighed  on 
him  like  a  hideous  nightmare.  A 
hopeless  sadness  enveloped  him  as 
in  the  folds  of  a  dark  shroud. — He 
niight  have  had  a  brother,  a  friend, 
a  loving  wife:  Thomas,  Baldwin, 
Jane.  And  now  he  had  lost  all, 
lost  for  ever  1  What  remained  ? 
A  large  fortune  I  And  what  could 
he  do  with  it?  Alwavs  the  same 
thing — ^always !  "  Toedet  tamdiu 
eadem  fecisse,^^ 
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HALF-WAY    TO    ARCADY. 

A  Poet  dresged  in  evening  clothes,  hut  aomewJuU  dusty,  meets  an  Arcadian 

girl  upon  the  road. 

He:  Here,  child  !     Is  tbis  the  way  to  Arcady  ? 

She.  Yes,  noble  lord. 

He,  No  noble  lord  am  I. 

I  am  a  poet,  and  a  weary  one. 
Give  me  a  drink  of  water.     Child,  the  sun 
Will  fleck  that  dainty  skin  with  golden  kisses, 
Termed  freckfes  by  our  milk-of-almond  misses. 
Turn  from  the  glaring  road  a  little  space  : 
The  spreading  beech  will  shade  the  dimpled  face, 
The  frolic  face,  a  light  in  shady  nook : 
Nay,  do  not  fear  !    It  has  been  mine  to  look 
On  many  million  women  ;  therefore  I, 
Or  partly  therefore,  go  to  Arcady. 

She,  But  there  are  women  in  Arcadia. 

He,    Are  there  ?    To  lead  the  yokel  hearts  astray. 
And  mine,  perhaps.    Ah  me !  to  lie  along 
A  little  brook,  a  shepherd  from  a  song, 
A  little  babbling  brook,  and  plait  the  reeds, 
To  watch  the  dance  young  Amaryllis  leads. 
To  hum  a  catch  of  Pan,  and  Nymph  and  Faun 
Laughing  and  leaping  on  the  upland  lawn, 
To  taste  pure  milk,  to  sleep  before  the  sun. 
Wake  with  the  sheep  and  with  the  sheep-dog  run, 
To  plunge  in  brawling  stream,  rest  on  the  sod 
As  free  and  naked  as  a  woodland  god — 
Ah,*to  be  there !     How  far  is't  ? 

She,  Let  me  see. 

Fair  sir,  since  sunrise  I've  walked  steadily — 

He,    You  come  from  Arcady? 

She,  Of  course,  my  lord. 

He,    Poor  child  !  and  you  have  left  the  land  adored 
By  sheep  and  poets.     Say,  what  cruel  fate 
Has  sent  you  thence  to  wander  desolate 
In  tliis  cramped  world  of  licence,  law,  and  lie  ? 

She,  What  sent  me  thence  ?     I  left,  I  know  not  why. 
I'd  seen  so  many  very  silly  sheep 
And  silly  shepherds-— oh,  they  peer  and  peep, 
And  sing  their  songs  all  to  one  lazy  tune 
Of  ribbons  and  of  roses,  and  warm  June, 
And  bells*  are  always  tinkling,  breezes  sighing 
For  nothing,  and  the  leaves  ho  long  a-dying — 
Indeed  I  know  not  why  I  ran  away. 

He,    Where  do  you  go  ? 

She,  To  Paris,  and  to  day. 

To  life,  to  life ! — Oh  pardon  me,  fair  sir, 
I  talk  too  much. 

He,  I  like  those  lips  astir 

With  funny  little  fancies,  rosebud  lips. 
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A  rose  of  dew ;  and  now  a  suDbeam  slips 

Through  frolijc  beech-leaves  for  a  kiss  I  ween ; 

Now  the  lips  part,  and  so  he  slips  between. 

You  sit  so  meek  and  pretty  in  the  shade, 

Were  I  not  tired  of  women,  I'm  afraid 

That  I  should  learn  of  sunbeaiUs — nay,  don't  fear  me, 

I've  seen  so  many  pretty  women  near  me. 

Fold  little  hands,  turn  great  wise  eyes  on  mine. 

And  1  will  teach  you  wisdom, — how  they  shine, 

Those  merry  eyes!  and  are  they  blue  or  brown? — 

'Tis  good  to  live  far  from  the  noisy  town, 

To  live  a  simple  life  in  woodland  wild, 

Child  in  a  child's  world,  evermore  a  child ; 

'Tis  good  to  cut  the  reed  and  sound  the  lay, 

To  lead  the  sheep — 
She,  — And  watch  the  lambkins  play  ! 

Have  I  not  watched  them  ?     Yes,  sir,  and  the  game 

The  lambkins  played  was  evermore  the  same. 

Indeed  I've  seen  it  all.  * 

He,  The  lark  at  mom 

Leaps  a  live  song  above  the  yellow  com : 

The  hours  go  by  to  music ;  when  the  sun 

Slopes  to  the  west,  their  day-long  pleasures  done. 

The  simple  souls  betake  themselves  to  rest — 

Blest  race  indeed  if  they  but  know  they're  blest. 
She,  Ah,  sir,  but  what  are  countless  days  like  these 

To  Paris  hours  and  gaslight  in  the  trees — 
•  A  glare,  a  maze,  a  murpaur  ? 

He,  Listen,  child ! 

In  that  old  shell  of  Paris  was  I  styled 

Prince  of  misrule,  mirth,  madness,  mockery, 

No  lord  of  laughter  half  so  loud  as  I ; 

No  cup  so  deep  as  mine,  no  heart  so  gay. 

Do  I  look  very  happy  ? 
She.  Dare  I  say  ? 

Dare  I  speak  out  my  thought  ?     Fair  sir,  your  face 

Has  in  it  something  that  did  never  grace 

Our  most  sweet-smiling  shepherd :  I  can  guess 

That  it  is  what  we  long  for — weariness. 

There's  no  life  to  grow  weary  of  at  home. 
He,    Each  year  the  apple-orchards  break  to  foam 

Of  sun-tipped  blossom,  every  leaf  is  new 

On  every  tree,  and  all  the  sky  is  blue. 

Slowly  the  fresh  green  turns  to  deep  rich  shade, 

Slowly  gnarled  boughs  with  fruit  are  overweighed^ 

Swell  the  fair  clusters  on  the  swinging  vine, 

The  year  grows  old  in  beauty.     Maiden  mine, 

No  charms  in  dusty  Paris  will  you  see 

One  half  so  sweet  as  your  simplicity. 
She,  My  poor  simplicity  I     My  silliness ! 

I  pray  you  do  not  mock  me,  sir ;  distress 

Makes  my  voice  fail ;  indeed  I  don't  know  why ^ 
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But  I  am  very  silly :  if  I  cry 
YouUl  laugh  agaiu,  and  I  shall  cry  the  more. 
I  pray  you  do  not  mock  me. 
He.  Not  for  sfoi-e 

Of  moments  dear  as  this,  of  sweet  replies, 
Of  April  dawning  iti  those  lips  and  eyes ! 
I  mock  you  not.     I  smile  because  'tis  sweet 
To  see  the  fretted  sunlight  at  our  feet. 
I  smile,  because  your  eyes  are  large  and  round ; 
I  smile  to  think  I  sit  on  grassy  mound 
And  prattle  with  a  girl ;  while  far  away 
The  huddled  crowd  of  Paris  wear  the  day 
Uneasy — flitting  on  from  sport  to  sport, 
Stabbing  with  jest,  and  winging  quick  retort, 
Playing  and  playing,  lest  they  see  pass  by 
YouDg  Pleasure's  drear-eyed  spouse.  Satiety. 
Fever  of  life,  O  absinthe,  cigarette, 
0  endless  theatre  where  in  order  set 
•  A  dull-eyed  people  all  the  long  night  through 

Sit  without  hope  of  seeing  something  new  ! 
O  dulness  smartly  uttered !  paradox ; 
O  hired  applause,  bought  flowers  from  the  box ! 
O  acres  of  stretched  canvns,  where  with  skill 
The  painter  shows  new  forms  of  every  ill — 
Historic  bloodshed,  new-distorted  dresg, 
And  unimagined,  undraped  ugliness! 
O  pleasure  without  laughter,  strange  disease 
Of  mad  amusements  that  cap  never  please ! 
O  storm  and  stress  of  gold,  and  fuss,  and  feather ! 
O  hollow  Paris,  you  and  I  together 
Have  nin  the  weary  round  of  mirth. — But  now ! 
Now  the  quick  air  comes  wooing;  on  the  bough 
A  squirrel  stops  to  listen  ;  one  small  bird 
Is  talkative,  and  naught  beside  is  heard. 
Save  murmurs  of  wise  bees  amid  the  bloom  ; 
And  far  away  the  dim  musk-scented  room 
Is  shut  from  sunlight,  and  the  ear  is  full 
Of  clatter,  and  the  restless  eye  grows  dull. 

0  little  girl  of  laughter  all  compact. 
Of  little  fancy,  and  of  simple  fact, 
Maid  o'  the  milking,  queen  of  holiday, 
My  brier-rose  from  the  close  hedge  astray, 
My  heart  can  beat  again,  my  eyes  can  see ; 

1  sought  Arcadia,  and  she  came  to  me. 
Here  will  we  rest. 

She,  But,  sir,  is  Paris  near  ? 

He,    Take  me,  take  Paris ;  I  have  Paris  here, 

Here  in  my  shrivelled  heart,  my  weary  face. 
Here  in  my  tailor's  artificial  grace. 
In  scorn  of  joys  which  can  do  more  delay  me, 
In  arrogance  which  bids  you  thus  obey  me. 
I  am  all  Paris,  spoiled  child  of  the  sun. 
And  I  am  at  your  feet,  my  little  one. 
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She,  Oh,  sir,  I  dare  not — sir,  I  cannot  speak. 

I£e.     Then  kiss  for  answer,  for  all  words  are  weak. 
Up,  little  heart !  an  altar  quick  prepare 
Of  well-trimmed  turf  entwined  with  flowers  fair — 
The  flowers  are  tame  in  Paris.     Here  will  I  • 

Dwell  with  my  love  half-way  to  Arcady, 
Free  from  fierce  joys  and  more  abiding  pain. 
Clear  to  Lord  Hymen  raise  the  simple  marriage  strain. 

Song. 

Now  together  let  us  sing, 
Hymen,  Hymen  !     Hours  take  wing. 
Hours  quick'Winged  with  our  delight 
Gone  like  smoke  thafs  blue  and  bright 
In  the  happy  morning  air. 

Quick,  then,  with  flowers  fair  ! 
Flowers  to  the  altar  bring — 
Simple  sweet  our  offering — 

And  both  together  sing 
0  Hymen,  be  prop^tious^  Hymen, 
0  Hymen,  Symenoee, 

( J^e  sings,)  Where  the  altar  turf  is  set. 

Smoke  of  perfunud  cigarette 
Melts  to  air,  and  springs  a  flame 
Fed  by  drink  without  a  name 
Poured  from  out  the  silver  flask, 
(  ^^key  both  sing,)     Thus  toe  end  our  easy  task. 

And  the  happy  rite  is  done,   * 

Now  westward  slopes  the  sun ; 
All  the  sky,  as  he  goes  doton. 
Takes  tJve  glow  of  saffron  gown. 

As  far  from  noisy  town 
We  raise  our  song  of  Hymen,  Hymer. 
0  Hymen,  Hymencee, 

Thus  sang  the  two  together  sweet  and  low, 

And  days  went  by  in  order  sweet  and  slow ; 

And  sweet  and  low  birds  chattered  'mid  the  bloom 

And  sweet  and  slow  was  life  to  bride  and  groom — 

Lo !  life  was  sweet  to  her  and  slow  to  him. 

The  whimsical  had  gratified  his  whim. 

Mom  brings  the  cows,  at  eve  they  homeward  go, 

But  no  mom  brings  the  far-oflf  Figaro ; 

And  yet  'tis  good  to  sit  with  lazy  feet 

Dropped  in  the  stream,  and  think  of  dusty  street ; 

To  milk  the  evening  cow,  nor  care  for  haste, 

Recalling  absinthe  and  less  lacteal  taste. 

O  gay  the  chatter  of  Arcadian  lass, 

O  gay  the  boulevard  all  aglare  with  gas, 

O  gay,  O  gay !     Once  at  that  calm  abode 

Was  dropped  a  last  year's  paper  in  the  road, 

And  one  wild  day  a  stray  Arcadian  swain 

Grinned  through  the  leaves,  and  went  away  again.  J.  S. 
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There  is  a  time  in  life,  Mr.  King- 
lake  remarks  in  his  *  Eothen,'  when 
a  man  loathes  the  wearisome  wavs 
of  society,  and  flies  for  refuge  to  the 
solitudes  of  the  mountains  or  the 
shadows  of  the  storms  brooding  over 
tlie  downs.  AVhen  England  can  hold 
him  no  longer,  he  breaks  away  into 
touring  on  the  Continent;  and  when 
he  has  satiated  himself  with  the  too- 
familiar  scenes  of  civilization,  there 
comes  a  n)oody  longing  for  travel 
in  the  East.  Mr.  Kinglake  had 
in  his  mind  the  iuevitable  reaction 
that  follows  the  indulgences  and  dis- 
appointments of  a  "  golden  youth ;" 
but  a  similar  sense  of  satiety  falls 
with  annual  regularity  on  all  who 
are  busied  with  pleasure  or  work. 
ITow  insupportable  does  the  town 
become  in  July  to  those  who  have 
been  indefatigable  in  the  duties  of 
the  season  !  The  heat  of  the  dog- 
davs  has  nearly  done  its  worst,  the 
flairs  of  l*all  Mall  and  Piccadilly 
liave  never  the  time  to  cool,  the 
flowers  and  the  foliage  have  been 
parched  in  the  parks,  and  the  tints 
of  the  swardy  turf  confound  them- 
selves with  the  colours  of  the  gravel. 
The  wearers  of  diaphanous  frock- 
coats  festoon  the  hat-pegs  in  the 
club-halls  with  rows  of  **  ventilat- 
ing g<>ssamei's,"  and  scramble  for 
the  tables  behind  open  windows 
that  are  screened  by  variegated 
sun-blinds.  The  calling  a  hansom 
to  drive  down  to  the  House  is 
an  ettbi-t,  and  enervated  eloquence 
droops  on  lang\iid  pinions  before  a 
boirffarlv  show  of  deserted  benches. 
At'-gravated  forms  of  indigestion 
liave  marked  the  darlings  of  society 
for  their  own.  KuiritH  and  entre- 
mets have  become  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh;  mu\  f/ounnvts  who  were  in 
superb  training  three  months  before, 
.•ire  come  down  to  trifling  with  siilads 


and  strawberries.  The  sweetest 
sirens  of  the  opera  fail  to  charm 
the  senses  of  the  melancholy  spirits 
in  the  purgatory  of  the  stalls.  As 
for  the  minor  theatres,  thev  are  so 
many  pandemonia  of  "  plensare ;" 
and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  frame 
of  mind  of  the  clerk  who  spares  a 
shilling  for  admission  to  a  music- 
hall, — for  the  men  of  the  city  arc 
nearly  as  worn  as  those  djrones  of 
the  west,  whom  they  are  disposed 
to  envy.  What  you  see  in  Rot- 
ten Row  towards  the  end  of  July 
should  be  suggestive  as  the  death's- 
head  at  the  Egyptian  festivals. 
The  blooming  beauties  of  the 
beginning  of  the  season  have 
shrunk  pitifully  in  their  well- 
padded  habits ;  the  matrons  who 
used  to  loll  aflectedly  in  their  car- 
riages sink  back  upon  the  cushions 
in  honest  exhaustion ;  the  sparkle 
of  the  cavaliers,  such  as  it  was, 
has  been  gradually  dimmed  by 
chronic  dyspei)siju  Yet  Hyde  Pars 
Corner  is  nearly  as  inspiriting  a 
spectacle  as  the  sanctuaries  of  l^uim- 
mon  about  the  i>ank  and  Stock 
Exchange.  The*  merchants  and 
stockbrokers  have  likewise  been 
dining  hard,  and  they  have  been 
fretting  besides  over  cash-box  and 
ledger.  A  man  may  have  been 
born  in  the  very  scarlet  of  the  city 
guilds — he  may  have  gone  into  se- 
rious gastr(momic  training  from  his 
boyhood  ;  but  s^iddles  and  sirloins 
must  tell  after  a  time,  to  say  nothing 
of  iudiscreiions  over  turtle  and  ven- 
ison, especially  when  maturing  lia- 
bilities turn  to  nightmares,  although 
money  may  possibly  be  "  a  drug  in 
the  market.*'  In  short,  when  the 
summer  is  drawing  to  its  height, 
and  the  days  are  becrinning  to 
shorten  visibly,  everybody  who  has 
either  cash  or  a  shadow  of  credit. 
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is  craving  for  the  change  that  has 
become  almost  a  necessity. 

Those  who  have  seats  in  the 
country  naturally  go  to  them,  and 
no  doubt  the  great  family  of  the 
Sansterres  may  envy  the  posses- 
sors of  the  lordly  domains  that  are 
studded  over  the  fair  landscapes 
of  England.  It  is  no  bad  thing 
to  have  a  rent-roll,  even  if  it  be 
hampered  with  mortgages.  You 
can  always  buoy  yourself  up  in  the 
prospect  of  retrenching,  with  some 
margin  to  come  and  go  upon  in  the 
meantime.  There  is  no  such  home- 
like lufury  on  the  habitable  globe 
as  in  those  English  castles  and 
courts  and  halls,  with  their  parks 
and  gardens  and  picturesque  out- 
buildings ;  with  the  cattle  ruminat- 
injr  under  the  shadows  of  ancestral 
trees,  the  brood-mares  and  the 
colts  running  loose  in  the  paddocks, 
the  fallow-deer  "  belling"  from  the 
beds  of  bracken,  and  the  pheasants 
crowing  merrily  in  the  copses.  The 
most  sumptuous  of  town  mansions 
between  the  street  and  the  mews 
behind  seems  cramped  in  compari- 
son with  the  rambling  old  family 
pile  where  you  could  easily  find 
shakedowns  for  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
with  stabling  for  their  horses  in  the 
halls  and  corridors.  As  for  the 
unfortunate  tenants  of  those  gen- 
teel slips  of  hijou  residences  in  the 
fashionable  precincts  of  Belgravia 
or  Mayfair  that  fetch  fabulous  rents 
with  fancy  premiums,  they  must 
feel  like  slipping  out  of  strait- 
waistcoats  when  they  are  fairly 
breathing  the  air  of  the  country  and 
have  passed  the  hospitable  portals 
of  the  comfortable  hall.  The  first 
bright  morning  at  home  half  repays 
one  for  the  long  martyrdom  of  the 
season  ;  when  the  scent  of  the  fresh- 
mown  lawn  breathes  in  at  the 
dressing-room  window  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  dew  -  spangled 
flowers  in  the  borders.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  look  out  on  the  richness  of 


nature  ;  to  hear  the  hoarse  cawing  of 
the  rooks  from  the  elms ;  to  listen  to 
the  soft  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeons, 
to  the  song  of  the  larks,  the  thrushes, 
and  the  blackbirds ;  to  walk  round 
the  woods  and  fields  with  the 
keeper,  and  have  him  descanting  on 
the  promise  of  the  game ;  to  stroll 
down  to  the  village,  and  have  a 
chat  with  the  old  pensioners  in  the 
cottages;  to  drop  in  at  the  rectory 
and  hear  the  parish  gossip  from  the 
rector ;  to  ride  in  the  afternoon 
through  the  lanes  and  take  a  look 
round  the  outlying  homesteads.  All 
that  is  pleasant  enough,  but  it  is 
pleasure  of  a  sort  that  may  speed- 
ily pall  upon  you.  Like  milk  or  syr- 
ups and  soda-water  to  the  reclaimed 
drunkard,  a  little  of  it  is  apt  to  go  a 
very  long  way.  The  fact  is  that  you 
have  been  leading  an  artificial  life, 
and  you  cannot  escape  the  penalty 
of  reaction  by  simply  returning  to 
more  primitive  habits.  Gathering 
roses  and  discoursing  with  cottagers' 
wives  becomes  dull  to  a  lady  who 
has  been  turning  day  into  night,  and 
dropping  into  a  half-dozen  drawhig- 
rooms  of  an  evening.  As  for  the 
squire  himself,  and  still  more  the 
squire's  son  and  heir,  he  soon  dis- 
covers, as  he  has  discovered  any 
time  these  many  years  in  the  sum- 
mer, that  there  is  **  very  little  to  be 
done."  Even  if  he  be  at  all  bucolical 
in  his  tastes,  he  cannot  jerk  the  reins 
out  of  his  bailifTs  hands  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice ;  and  Nature  has  been 
cruelly  inconsiderate  in  her  distribu- 
tion of  field-sports.  The  persecuted 
remnant  of  the  foxes  are  peacefully 
attending  to  the  upbringing  of  their 
offspring,  and  making  terrible  havoc 
among  the  tiny  rabbits;  while  the 
partridges  are  not  due  for  another 
month.  In  his  enervated  condition 
the  landowner  falls  a  victim  to 
ennuiy  when  he  might  have  been 
invigorating  himself  by  powerful  but 
wholesome  stimulants,  lie  would 
have  found  himself  another  man  on 
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the  1st  of  September  had  he  been 
filliping  his  nerves  and  spirits  in 
the  ineantirae. 

So  if  you  are  neither  blessed  with 
a  rent-roll  nor  a  country  seat,  you 
have  still  your  consolation  in  the 
absence  of  responsibilities;  nor  are 
you  ever  more  alive  to  that  than  ^t 
the  end  of  the  season.  If  you  have 
a  snug  income  from  safe  securities, 
what  can  you  wish  more  ?  Rumour 
is  sure  to  magnify  it,  and  swell  your 
social  consideration.  Other  people 
preserve  the  game  for  you,  and  you 
enter  into  the  fruits  of  their  cares 
and  expenditure.  The  country,  with 
the  stubble-fields  and  pheasant- 
covers,  can  wait;  you  will  have 
welcome  by-and-by  in  comfortable 
quarters.  No  one  dreams  of  invit- 
ing you  as  yet ;  although  it  might 
be  a  grand  opportunity,  could  you 
only  be  tempted.  You  could  play 
lawn-tennis  with  the  girls,  and  ride 
with  thenA  through  the  shady  lanes, 
or  lounge  out  on  the  lawn  in  the 
gloaming  through  the  open  French 
windows  of  the  dining-room,  when 
the  shrubbery-walks  are  steeped  in 
sentiment,  and  your  whispers  seem 
to  shape  themselves  in  appropriate 
poetry.  A  beautiful  dream,  indeed, 
which  floats  vaguely  before  the 
vision  of  the  anxious  matron,  but 
which  she  hardly  thinks  of  con- 
verting into  a  reality,  unless  you 
have  already  shown  signs  of  being 
heart- stricken.  You  will  only  come 
to  her  weeks  afterwards,  when  you 
will  have  law  and  a  fair  chance  for 
your  freedom ;  when  you  will  be 
out  in  the  stubbles  and  the  woods 
from  breakfast  to  a  late  dinner; 
when  there  will  be  unhallowed 
midnight  symposia  in  the  smoking- 
room  ;  when  there  will  be  rivals  to 
run  you  hard ;  and  when  sentiment 
will  only  have  opportunity  of  over- 
mastering you  in  your  softer  moods 
and  in  momenta  perdu s.  In  the  mean- 
time, you  have  Eothen's  longing  for 
solitude,  or  at  least  for  a  burst  of 


life  en  pardon,  with  a  pleasant  dash 
of  Bohemian  ism  in  it.  So,  too, 
if  you  are  one  of  those  detriineD- 
tals,  the  terror  of  mothers  because 
you  may  be  the  deliffht  of  their 
daughters.  If  they  feel  bound  to  en- 
tertain you  for  family  reasons,  they 
will  ask  you  later,  when  the  house 
will  be  full,  and  inevitable  oppor- 
tunities for  mischief  will  be  min- 
imised. You  have  your  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  by  work  or 
favour.  You  are  a  clerk  in  a 
Government  office,  or  a  briefless  bar- 
rister from  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  a 
subaltern  with  your  long  |^ave  on 
your  hands.  Possibly  your  line 
may  bo  literature,  with  a  super- 
abundance of  intellectual  suscep- 
tibilities and  insufficient  means  of 
gratifying  them.  But  poor  or  not, 
in  the  beginning  of  August  the 
world  is  before  you  for  the  next 
few  weeks ;  and  even  if  you  have 
creditors  who  must  go  to  the  wall, 
you  are  inexorably  determined  on 
a  six  weeks'  holiday.  The  idea  of 
unseating  the  cares  that  have  been 
clinging  behind  you  in  the  saddle, 
may  give  your  holiday  an  added 
zest.  Jt  is  to  be  hoped  that  you 
have  youth  and  health,  and  an 
unsated  capacity  for  enjoyment. 
Your  nerves  may  have  grown  some- 
what flaccid  with  your  muscles,  but 
change  and  excitement  must  act  on 
them  like  maoric. 

In  circumstances  like  these  there 
are  two  alteniatives — the  sea  or  the 
hills.  Well,  we  grant  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  former, 
especially  if  your  temperament  is 
lymphatic  and  you  are  compar- 
atively independent  of  exercise. 
There  are  worse  quarters  than  the 
club-houses  at  Ryde  or  Cowes, 
where  you  can  watch  from  the  lawn 
or  the  balconies  the  vachts  that  lie 
moored  in  the  ofiing.  But  it  is  not 
everybody  who  can  sail  to  Corinth 
or  elsewhere  in  the  yawl  or  schooner 
that  sits  the  water  like  a  duck  and 
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skims  the  waves  before  the  breeze 
like  a  petrel.     If  we  had  a  sound 
pair   of    sea -legs   and  a   seasoned 
stomach,    we    should   not   mind    a 
cruise   to  the  isles  of   Greece,  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the 
fjords  of  Norway,  with   gun -cases 
and  fishing-rods  stowed  away  among 
the  ballast.     But  we  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  your  stay-at-home  fine- 
weather  mariners,  who  may  be  seen 
tacking    about    the    Solent   under 
snowy  canvas,  when  there  is  hardly 
a  ripple  on  the  wave,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  reef  in  the  sails.    Regatta  "  rac- 
ing," ip  something  like  a  dead  calm, 
is  to  our  fancy  as  dull  a  form  of 
entertainment    as    any     gentleman 
need  lavish  his  substance    on  ;    al- 
though it  may  be  admirable  as  self- 
schooling  for  undisciplined  natures. 
At  all  events,  it  may  be  a  trifle  bet- 
ter than  the  mere  sojourn  at  a  water- 
ing-place.    It  is  true  that  there  you 
have  the  freshness  of  the  briny  air, 
and  superb  views  in  fine  weather  over 
the  azure  expanse  of  the  ocean.    But 
then    you  have  the  brass-bands  as 
well,    and    the    barrel-organs;    the 
Punches  and  the  performi^iej  mon- 
keys and  the  mountebanks  ;  the  beg- 
gars, the  bicycles,  and  the  flower- 
girls,   and    the    conversible    coast- 
iruardsmen   with    their    telescopes. 
Brighton  is  but  London  brought  to 
the  sea,  and  every  place  else  is  but 
a  shadier  Brighton ;  unless,  indeed, 
you  seek  a  refuge  in  some  unfashion- 
able nook,  or  in  one  of  those  sea-re- 
sorts under  the  downs  by  which  they 
are  almost  brought  into  the  category 
of  the  hill-country.     The  lodging- 
bouses  are  crowded  to  overflowing, 
as  you  find  to  your  cost,  in  more 
w^ays  than  one,  if  you  are  a  family 
man.     The  front  rooms  in  the  hotels 
are  bespoken,  and    you    have   dis- 
agreeable evidence  each  hour  of  the 
day  that  the  cooks  and  the  waiters 
are  sadly  overwrought     As  a  rule, 
the   surrounding    landscape    is    an 
expanse   of  poppy-spangled  chalk, 


monotonous  as  a  foreiom  billiard- 
table  without  the  pockets.  There 
is  not  a  tree  to  shade  you  from  the 
half-tropical  glare,  while  the  soil 
when  it  is  raining  is  transformed  to 
bird-lime.  Worst  of  all,  you  are  still 
entangled  in  the  skirts  of  the  verj^ 
society  that  has  sickened  you.  You 
may  be  button-holed  at  any  moment 
by  the  most  portentous  bore  in  the 
whole  circle  of^  your  acquaintance, 
and  have  to  choose  between  an  open 
quarrel  or  a  stroll  with  a  tete-a-tete 
dinner  to  follow.  And  you  must 
always  to  a  certain  degree  soigner 
your  costume,  since  all  your  outgo- 
ings and  incomings  lie  across  the 
frequented  promenades. 

No;  Brighton  or  Scarborough, 
Ramsgate  and  Margate,  may  be 
very  well  for  certain  people  in  their 
several  degrees, — for  Cockneys  born 
and  bred  ;  for  professional  family 
men,  with  their  marriageable  maid- 
ens, and  their  maid-servants,  and 
their  small  children  swarming  like 
cockroaches ;  for  fashionable  trades- 
men and  tenors  of  the  Grand  Opera  ; 
for  Jews  and  Greeks  of  pursy  phy- 
sique and  pasty  physiognomy,  in 
patent-leathered  boots  and  pearl- 
coloured  pantaloons,  with  their 
ringed  and  ringleted  females  who 
loll  at  the  first-floor  windows  in  the 
grand  hotels,  and  sip  their  spark- 
ling wines,  and  either  overpay  the 
waiters  with  sovereigns  or  forget 
them.  The  English  sea-bath,  in 
short,  is  admirably  suited  to  Eng- 
lish counterparts  of  those  hlase 
French  folks  who  go  to  Trouville 
or  Biarritz  to  dress  and  fl&ner 
through  the  livelong  day.  Only 
in  England  they  must  dispense 
with  the  dancing  and  the  icarte 
and  the  summer  troupes  from  metro- 
politan theatres, — with  all  the  rou- 
tine of  those  more  or  less  decent  en- 
tertainments that  make  inevitable 
dulness  a  trifle  more  endurable. 
But  the  unencumbered  Englishman, 
who  is  merely  temporarily  out  of 
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condition — in  the  words  of  an  old 
song,  by  Professor  Aytoun,  of  which 
the  refrain  is  still  lining  in  our 
ears — as  a  general  principle  **  takes 
the  hills." 

And  if  he  can,  and  if  ho  be  wise, 
he  betakes  himself  to  the  Scotch 
hills,  like  the  respectable  but  re- 
calcitrant divines  alluded  to  in 
Aytoun's  song  —  although  with 
a  very  different  purpose  and  pros- 
pects. He  is  not  going  to  make 
himself  a  child  of  the  mist,  with 
any  notion  of  questing  after  the 
crown  of  martvrdom.  Nor  does  he 
mean  to  lie  down  '*  heads  and 
thraws"  in  the  heather,  with  "  ither 
noble  gentlemen  that  winna  thole 
the  laws;"  although,  if  he  follow 
his  sport  in  the  forests  as  well  as 
on  the  moors,  he  may  be  benighted 
on  occasion,  and  have  to  bivouac 
in  the  open.  Weather  permitting, 
and  even  in  spite  of  the  weather,  he 
hopes  to  make  himself  as  jovial  as 
may  be.  Nature  may  have  been 
guilty  of  an  oversight  in  her  ar- 
mngements  as  to  southern  field- 
sports;  but  she  has  conspired  with 
the  constitutional  practice  of  these 
realms  to  behave  very  handsomely 
by  Scotland.  Does  not  the  close  of 
the  session  and  the  season  coincide 
with  the  beginning  of  the  grouse- 
shooting  ?  \Vhcu  the  fever  of  party 
has  died  down  in  its  ashes,  the 
haggard  legislator  soothes  his  last 
days  in  St.  Stephen's  with  visions  of 
the  reviving  apotheosis  that  awaits 
him.  The  curtain  drops  on  those  last 
impotent  acts  of  the  drama  that 
annually  illustrate  the  vanity  of 
human  aspirations ;  and  before  the 
parliamentary  cockpit  and  the  gal- 
leries are  well  draped  in  their  cover- 
ings of  calico,  he  is  speeding  in  a 
hansom  to  the  Northern  Railway 
Station,  happy  as  a  school-boy  on 
the  breaking-up  for  the  holidays. 
He  sleeps  as  he  has  never  slept  for 
long,  even  when  lulled  to  rest  by 
the  somniferous  droning  of  the  long- 


winded  mouth  pieces  of  philosophi- 
cal radicalism ;  and  he  wakes  up  in 
what  he  fancies  to  be  a  foretaste  of 
the  freshness  of  the  Highland  air. 
But  he  is  bound  for  the  hills  in 
reality,  and  passes  with  corapRra- 
tive  indificrence  many  a  rolling 
waste  of  heather,  renowned  as  they 
may  be  for  the  bloody  bags  that 
are  to  be  swept  off  them  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season.  His  heart  is 
set  upon  scenery  as  much  as  sport-— 
upon  retirement  rather  than  sheer 
butchery.  Not  that  he  intends  to 
be  misanthropical  by  any  means. 
The  shooting-lodge  is  situated  in 
some  lone  wilderness,  in  its  bound- 
less contiguity  of  sparsely-populated 
space;  but  he  is  to  keep  tryst  in 
it  with  two  or  three  chosen  spirits. 
Though  the  chatter  of  society  may 
have  staled  upon  him,  congenial 
conversation  and  company  are  still 
the  salt  of  existence;  nor  are  the 
materials  for  a  quiet  rubber  to  be 
despised  when  the  weather  seems  to 
have  set  its  heart  upon  spiting  yon. 
The  shooting-lodge  is  situated 
possibly  on  the  very  ridge  and 
watersh^  of  the  mountains  which 
are  the  backbone  of  the  most  rug- 
ged counties  in  these  islands.  The 
broods  may  not  be  so  numerous 
jis  lower  down — the  baga  you  hope 
to  make  may  not  be  so  heavy ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
may  have  your  shooting  far  on 
into  the  autumn.  You  must  toil 
for  your  sport,  and  so  much  the 
better.  The  lodge,  with  its  little 
gravel  sweep  and  garden,  is  on  the 
only  available  bit  of  level— every- 
where else  the  strath  is  apt  to  be 
flooded  when  the  stream  that  winds 
down  over  the  pebbly  shallows 
changes  into  a  raging  torrent  in  the 
rains  or  the  melting  snows,  turning 
the  promontory  that  the  lodge  is 
perched  on  into  a  peninsula.  The 
hills  behind  are  almost  precipitoas 
—only  their  upj)ermost  slopes  are 
faintly   tinged   with   purple,  while 
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the  ledges  of  the  frowning  cliffs  that 
cast  their  shadows  across  the  loch 
and  the  meadows  are  covered  with 
the  freshest  and  thickest  of  herbajxe. 
But  the  grasses  flower  and  seed  and 
go  to  waste.  They  are  inaccessible 
alike  to  hill-sheep  and  shepherds, 
and  even  the  wild  hay-gatherers  of 
the  Alps  could  make  nothing  of 
them.  The  hills  to  the  northward 
of  the  lodge,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  covered  with  a  mantle  of  bloom- 
ing heather,  falling  in  its  heaviest 
folds  in  the  sheltered  corries,  though 
striped  and  patched  here  and  there 
bv  shreds  of  emerald  jjreeo.  It  is 
rough  walking,  but  it  will  repay  you, 
were  it  only  from  the  picturesque 
point  of  view.  Each  ridge  opens 
up  a  fresh  prospect  over  the  roll- 
ing expanse  of  hill  and  dale.  There 
is  a  giant  in  the  foreground  show- 
ing his  weather-beaten  scalp  when  it 
is  not  wreathed  in  a  fleecy  turban. 
Standing  on  his  summit,  when  the 
weather  is  clear,  the  eye  ranges  over 
landmarks  at  almost  incredible  dis- 
tances, which  the  keepers  can  recog- 
nise and  identify.  And  the  effects 
even  gain  in  grandeur  on  a  genuine 
Highland  day,  when  one  half  the 
landscape  is  sunshine  and  the  other 
lies  wrapped  in  cloud — when  the 
heavy  mists  rolling  out  of  the  cloud- 
land  scatter  and  thin  and  vanish  in 
dissolving  transparencies  of  fleecy 
vapour. 

But  you  have  no  notion  of  scram- 
bling up  his  shoulders  in  Auorust. 
You  may  make  the  ascent  later, 
when  you  have  skimmed  the  cream 
of  the  grouse-shooting,  and  are 
thinking  of  turning  your  attention 
to  the  ptarmigan.  It  is  the  even- 
ing of  the  11th,  and  your  plans  for 
the  morrow  are  less  aspiring.  You 
remember  the  time  when  antici- 
pations of  the  1 2th  would  have 
troubled  the  slumbers  that  were 
proof  against  worries.  That  keen- 
ness of  anticipation  is  a  thing  of  the 
past;  but  you  have  yonr  compen- 


sations notwithstanding,  and  one  of 
them  is  an  excellent  night  after  the 
long  and  tedious  railway  journey. 
There  is  something  in  the  air  of  the 
mountains  that  is  soporiflc  as  well  as 
invigorating.  Towards  the  chillier 
hours,  before  dawn,  when  it  comes 
fresher  through  the  open  window, 
half  unconsciously  you  throw  out 
•an  arm  and  drag  up  another  blan- 
ket. The  simplicity  of  your  sleep- 
ing accommodation  is  positive  lux- 
ury ;  for  we  are  talking  of  what  is 
literally  a  shooting-box,  and  not 
of  one  of  those  substantial  family 
mansions  that  go  with  the  forests 
of  a  couple  of  thousands  a-year. 
It  is  literally  a  box,  for  the  par- 
titions are  of  plain  unvarnished 
deal;  there  are  no  draperies  about 
your  tiny  bed,  and  merely  a  blind 
over  the  window.  There  is  still  a 
faint  flavour  of  the  turpentine  lin- 
gering about  the  panelling  of  pine ; 
and  here  and  there,  where  a  knot 
has  slipped  out  of  the  wood,  an  in- 
discreet or  inquisitive  eye  might 
survey  the  proceedings  of  one's 
neighbour.  In  the  way  of  trans- 
mitting and  echoing  sound,  the 
lodge  is  a  masterpiece  of  acoustic 
science ;  and  even  Solonion's  slug- 
gard, after  the  servants  are  stirring, 
might  pray  in  vain  for  a  little  more 
slumber.  But  reasonably  early  ris- 
ing conduces  to  early  hours  at  night, 
and  is  part  of  the  regime  of  recruit- 
ing for  which  you  are  come  to  the 
Hiorhlands.  Like  most  of  our  con- 
temporaries,  we  remember  the  time 
when  we  used  to  be  up  and  dressed 
on  the  12th  with  the  dawn,  and 
out  and  about  among  the  birds 
while  they  were  still  at  their  early 
breakfast.  So  much  the  better 
for  the  grouse  and  the  worse  for  the 
gun,  if  you  cared  for  the  glory  of 
a  creditable  score  in  the  shooting 
intelligence  in  the  county  papers. 
The  birds,  disturbed  on  the  feed, 
were  less  likely  to  sit  to  the  points; 
and  it  certainly   is   not   in   mortal 
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flesh  and  blood,  at  least  after  Laving 
been  trained  down  through  a  Lon- 
don season,  to  hold  out  from  dav- 
break  to  dewy  eve  and  do  justice  to 
the  best  hours  at  the  sunset. 

It  is  folly  to  hurry  one's  cattle 
when  they  are  out  of  condition,  and 
the  wise  man  will  begin  by  hufv 
banding  his  strength.  Still  it  is 
wonderful  how  vigorous  you  feeJ 
when  vou  tumble  out  of  bed  to- 
wards  V.30.  The  mists  rolling 
away  slowly  and  reluctantljr,  give 
the  promise  of  a  day  which  will 
probably  be  grilling.  Even  now 
there  is  barely  a  breath  of  wind  to 
shake  the  drops  of  dew  from  the 
fir-needles  and  the  heather-sprays. 
Nor  is  there  altogether  the  inex- 
pressible buoyancy  you  experienced 
twenty  years  before  at  your  3  o'clock 
start;  but  you  are  exhilarated 
enough  to  make  you  scorn  the 
motion  of  tubbing  tamely  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room.  You  array  your- 
self in  some  such  free-and-easv  cos- 
tume  as  you  wear  on  the  decks  of 
a  steamer  in  the  tropics  when  the 
bare-footed  seamen  are  scrubbing 
them  down.  You  bend  your  steps 
to  the  reach  in  the  stream  where 
the  water  has  been  dammed  back 
in  a  translucent  pool  —  setting 
the  silvery  trout  a- scuttling  under 
the  banks  as  your  shadow  falls 
darkling  across  the  water.  You 
slip  out  of  your  casing.-*,  kick  otf 
)*our  slippers,  and  with  a  mighty 
splash  like  the  king  of  the  otters 
yoTL  are  diving  among  the  startled 
fish.  It  is  a  glorious  header,  but  bit- 
ter cold ;  and  after  a  dozen  strokes 
round  the  pool  and  some  hurried 
gambols  on  the  surface,  you  are 
glad  enough  to  scramble  out  upon 
the  bank.  The  blood  that  has 
been  stagnating  for  months  pa«*t  is 
tingling  joyously  in  every  vein,  a 
load  se(;ms  to  have  been  left  behind 
you  in  the  bracing  waters ;  when 
you  breast  the  brae  to  the  lodge 
your  muscles  have  been  strung  like 


whipcord,  and,  like  Martin  Chimle- 
wit  after  his  sherry-cobbler  at  New 
York,  you  feel  a  different  being  in 
every  particular.     The  lonnge  aboat 
the  kennels,  &c.,  before  breakfast, 
would  alone   repay  the  journey  to 
the   North.     You    are    gazing    np 
to   the  glorious   brightness   of  the 
hills     and     revelling     already     in 
the  pleasures   of   the   day.      Then 
that    first      Highland-    breakfast! 
Wisdom  counsels  you  to  be  abste- 
mious, and  whispers  of  the  severe 
exertions  to   follow.      Wisdom,  as 
usual,  warns  in  vain,  thongh   it  is 
to   be   hoped   that  your  principles 
preserve  you  from  excess.      We  are 
not   quite  lowered  to  the  level  of 
the  I^ushmen  who  follow  the  trail 
of  the  South  African  sportsmen,  and 
gorge  themselves  to  repletion  on  ele- 
phant or  rhinoceros  flesh.     Bat  we 
own  at  the  same  time  to  the  frail- 
ties of  humanity  ;  and  nowadays  it 
is  only  once  in  the  year,  more  or 
less,  that  we  are  blessed  with  the 
novelty  of  such  an  appetite  as  this. 
Only  a  couple  of  days  before  and  we 
were  trifling  with  tea  and  toasi  in 
Pall   Mall,   when   the   sun    was  al- 
ready  mountinfiT   to   the   meridian. 
Now,  we  extend  most  promiscuous 
patronage  to   the  substantial   dain- 
ties with  which  the  table  is  spread. 
There  are  no  such  chops — not  cut- 
lets, mind  you — as  those  from  the 
black -faced  mountain-mutton.     The 
ham  that  is  Yorkshire,  and  might  be 
Est  rem  ad  u  ran,  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  catering  of  Mr.  Morell. 
Kipper  should  always  be  a  sine  qud 
non  at   a   Highland   breakfast,  al- 
thourrh   it   would    be   sliameful    to 
neglect  those  fresh-caught  trout  for 
it;  and  as  for  the  fresh-laid  eggs, 
we  roll   them  down  into  odd  cor- 
ners.    But  even  a  Highland  break- 
fast must  have  an  end,  and  Donald 
is  getting  impatient,  and  is  parading 
himself    ostentatiously   before    the 
open  window. 

You  feel  all  the  firmer  upon  your 
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1^8  for  the  ballast  you  have  laid  on 
board  ;  but  it  is  advisable  all  the 
same  that  you  should  save  them  iu 
the  meantime.  You  are  to  un- 
couple in  the  wilds,  and  shoot 
homewards  to  the  lodge,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  beat  is  a  good 
seven  miles  off,  even  according  to 
Donald's  delusive  calculations.  So 
you  and  your  friends  kindle  up 
your  pipes  and  bestride  the  ponies, 
which  are  to  carry  the  game- 
pannicfTs  later  in  the  day.  It  was 
just  as  well  that  you  breakfasted 
comfortably,  for  it  is  slow  work 
that  riding  at  a  foot's  pace  when 
you  long  to  feel  your  legs  beneath 
you,  and  your  pulses  are  beating  in 
double-quick  time.  Now  you  are 
fording  a  mountain-brook — the  next 
minute  you  are  winding  through  a 
labyrinth  of  moss-pits ;  again  you  are 
plodding  painfully  up  a  ridge,  or 
slipping  gingerly  down  the  opposite 
slope  with  the  pony's  legs  tucked 
beneath  his  haunches;  and  the 
grouse  cocks  are  crowing  to  right 
and  left ;  and  a  covey  every  here  and 
there  will  scatter  under  your  hoofs 
like  the  fragments  of  a  bursting 
shell ;  and  the  mallards,  scared  from 
the  moss,  are  circling  high  overhead, 
and  you  hear  the  whistle  of  the 
curlew  and  the  melancholy  wail  of 
the  plover.  You  would  betake 
yourself  to  your  weapon,  but  Don- 
ald is  inexorable,  stumping  ahead 
in  advance  of  the  cavalcade,  ex- 
pressing dogged  determination  in 
his  sturdy  shoulders  and  every 
wrinkle  of  his  home-spun  shooting- 
jacket,  till  at  length  he  comes  to  a 
standstill  on  the  banks  of  a  burn, 
when  the  dogs  raise  a  yelp  of  joyous 
excitement.  But  as  pleasures  and 
pains  intermingle  in  this  life,  the 
raptures  of  the  pair  that  are  set  free 
to  range  make  the  misery  of  the 
rest  that  are  held  in  leash  by  the 
gillies.  As  for  yourself,  your  foot  is 
on  your  native  heath  :  you  remem- 
ber how  so  few  days  before,  after 


those  shadowy  tea-and-toast  break- 
fasts, it  was  matter  of  some  consider- 
ation taking  the  outer  turn  round  a 
corner,  and  how,  on  the  most  flimsy 
pretext,  you  were  tempted  to  charter 
a  haiisom.  Now,  there  is  a  long- 
unfamiliar  elasticity  about  you,  as 
you  do  your  walking  more  con- 
scientiously than  need  be,  spring- 
ing lightly  from  tussock  to  tussock. 
Each  point  you  walk  up  to,  each 
successful  right  and  left,  sends  you 
forwafd  with  a  fresh  fillip.  It  is 
only  after  mid- day,  when  the  birds 
are  in  hiding  on  ground  which 
seems  barren,  that  the  edge  is  worn 
off  your  excitement.  The  sun  beats 
down  into  the  glens,  where  the  at- 
mosphere is  visibly  flickering  over 
the  heather.  The  rank  stalks  in 
the  bottom  cling  to  your  limbs, 
and  there  is  little  to  be  found  in 
them  but  some  broods  of  black  game, 
which  are  not  licensed  for  slaughter 
till  the  20th.  You  find  yourself 
bending  rather  frequently  over  the 
brooks,  and  you  welcome  each  bub- 
bling spring  like  the  thirst-stricken 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

It  is  earlier  than  vou  had  intend- 
ed,  but  never  mind  that.  "Lunch 
is  the  very  thing,"  as  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  remarked  at  "  the  Bell,"  at 
Berkeley  Heath,  at  12  noon  after 
a  late  breakfast.  It  is  true  that 
you  feel  indifferent  to  the  solids, 
and  indeed,  since  you  slackened  the 
curb  at  breakfast,  you  can  hardly 
show  too  much  self-restraint  at 
luncheon.  But  you  have  fairly 
eained  some  liquid  refreshment,  and 
above  all  a  siesta.  Have  you  ever 
enjoyed  a  more  delicious  sleep  than 
that  brief  nap  in  the  heather,  shared 
by  the  dogs  and  the  gillies  ?  where 
the  sounds  that  lull  you  are  the 
droning  of  the  bees,  and  the  champ- 
ing ponies  snatching  at  the  herbage 
— when  your  blinking  eyes,  opening 
on  the  world  again,  rest  languidly 
on  the  light  drift  of  the  clouds 
crossing    the    deep    azure    of    the 
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heavens  ?  Your  legs  have  stiffened, 
and  no  wonder;  but  the  stiffening 
will  soon  wear  off,  and  then,  as  the 
afternoon  goes  on,  you  will  rouso 
up  to  the  best  of  the  shooting. 
Along  the  steeps  that  look  down  on 
the  roof  of  the  lodge,  where  the 
smoke  is  wreathing  up  from  the  kit- 
chen chimney,  the  coveys  are  lying 
thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombroaa. 
They  have  sobered  down,  tco,  with 
the  4^g^»  and  sit  till  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  family  circle,  when 
they  get  up  singly  or  in  couples. 
It  is  **  most  notorious  work,"  Don- 
ald declares  repeatedly,  as  he  chucks 
the  slain  over  his  shoulder  to  the 
satellites,  to  be  stowed  away  in 
the  baskets,  celebrating  each  fresh 
sacrifice  of  the  innocents  with  por- 
tentous pinches  of  *'  sneeshin"  from 
his  mull. 

It  is  marvellous,  all  things  con- 
sidered, that  you  stand  the  hills  so 
well ;  but  a  few  days  like  these  in 
the  brilliant  sunshine  must  take  it 
out  of  a  man — just  as  there  may  be 
a  loo-open  season  for  hunting,  when 
all  your  horses  are  rattled  off  their 
legs.  Yet  you  know  the  Highland 
weather  too  well  not  to  feel  bound 
to  improve  each  shining  hour,  and 
the  enforced  vest  of  the  Sabbath  is 
never  more  welcome.  The  kirk  is 
a  good  ten  miles  off,  so  public  de- 
votions are  out  of  the  question. 
You  had  contemplated  an  expedi- 
tion in  the  afternoon  to  some  loch 
famed  for  magnificent  scenery,  where 
you  might  profitably  meditate  on 
the  wonders  of  creation.  But  your 
ponies  are  somewhat  knocked-up, 
like  yourself,  and  we  know  that  the 
keepers  of  Highland  inns  have  con- 
scientious scruples  about  hiring  out 
the  machines :  and,  in  short,  your 
laziness  finds  excellent  reasons  for 
being  content  with  quietly  pottering 
round  the  doors.  Nor  can  you  fail 
to  appreciate  the  voluptuousness  of 
that  thoroughly  well-earned  repose. 
Tlic   most   maniacal    Alpine    Club- 


man, after  making  the  ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn,  would  hardly  dream 
of  anything  more  exciting  than  a 
lounge  the  next  day,  however  short 
his  holiday  tether. 

But  the  Sabbath  is  by  no  means 
your  only  rest.  That  burst  of  bad 
weather  that  is  always  looming  on 
your  apprehensions  is  sure  to  come 
sooner  or  later.  One  evening  there  is 
a  gathering  of  angry  clouds,  with  an 
ominous  stillness  broken  bv  fitful 
gusts,  and  you  know  well  what  it 
portends  without  consulting  the 
croaking  barometer.  Next  morning 
you  look  out  on  a  steady  downpour. 
The  silvery  stream  is  rushing  past  in 
clay-coloured  flood ;  before  night  it 
will  be  tuniing  the  meadows  into  a 
mere.  You  may  take  the  presence 
of  the  eternal  hills  on  faith,  for 
you  can  see  nothing  whatever  of 
them.  The  ponies  have  drawn 
their  tails  between  their  legs,  and 
are  huddling  under  the  lee  of  the 
turf-dyke.  They  know  that  we 
are  in  for  a  spell  of  wet  and  wind 
just  as  well  as  the  disconsolate 
Donald,  who  reeks  unpleasantly 
with  damp  flavoured  with  peat,  an, 
cowering  in  the  shelter  of  the  porch, 
he  makes  a  parade  of  asking  for 
orders.  There  is  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  take  the  gun-locks  to 
pieces,  and  knock  up  packing-cases 
for  the  game  in  the  shed  by  the 
kennels.  Fortunately  your  own 
resources  are  more  diversified,  and 
for  the  time  being  the  rain  is  hardly 
unwelcome.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  the  satisfaction  of  doing  absolutely 
nothing,  and  knowing  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  you  need  do. 
An  incarnation  of  indolence,  you 
loll  on  the  horse-hair  sofa,  or  sub- 
side into  the  recesses  of  the  old- 
fashioned  arm-chair  before  the  Are 
of  peat  that  is  smouldering  on  the 
hearth-stone.  The  inaction  must 
pall  upon  you  after  a  while,  of  course, 
unless  you  hnve  passed  muster  in 
the  art  of  killing  time  in  a  course 
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of  yachting  in  the  Polar  seas  or  of 
insect-hunting  in  the  tropics.  But 
then  there  are  the  files  of  papers 
to  be  overhauled,  for  hitherto  you 
have  barely  found  time  to  glance 
at  thera. 

And  we  take  it,  there  is  no  time 
when  you  so  thoroughly  appreci- 
ate the  literature  of  the  Press  as 
in  close  confinement  in  a  High- 
land shooting-box.  Naturally  you 
give  the  pas  to  the  local  journals. 
There  is  the  *  Inverness  Courier  * 
and  the  *  Aberdeen  Journal,'  with 
their  columns  of  reports  from  the 
moors  and  the  forests:  how  Col. 
Deadshot  and  party,  on  the  12th, 
13th,  14th,  and  16th,  killed  so 
many  brace  per  day ;  how  the  Hon. 
Henry  Hawkeye,  having  had  his 
usual  luck  in  stalking,  has  for- 
warded ten  heads  for  preservation. 
Whether  these  reports  are  to  be 
taken  for  gospel  must  be  a  matter 
between  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
municate them  and  their  con- 
sciences. After  all  we  must  not 
be  too  hypercritical,  or  what  would 
become  of  the  credit  of  our  own 
correspondents,  and  of  the  journals 
who  retain  their  industry  and  ima- 
orination  ?  Moreover,  the  statistics 
of  reports  from  the  moors  may  be 
tampered  with  in  course  of  trans- 
mission, as  we  know  from  personal 
experience.  In  a  year  far  below 
the  average,  we  happened,  in  part- 
nership with  a  friend,  to  hire  a  rather 
well  -  known  shooting.  The  first 
morning  was  good,  but  it  was  a 
flash  in  the  pan,  and  those  that  fol- 
lowed were  simply  deplorable.  We 
can  answer  for  self  and  partner  that 
we  shrank  most  modestly  from 
courting  publicity;  and  were  more 
surprised  than  gratified  when  we 
saw  in  a  southern  journal  our  de- 
plorable failures  transmogrified  out  . 
of  knowledcre.  We  took  the  trouble 
to  trace  the  growth  of  the  f^ble. 
The  keeper  pled  guilty  to  some 
trifling  embellishments.     The  gun- 


maker  acknowledged  that  the  lat- 
ter days  had  seemed  so  paltry  a 
sequel  to  the  first,  that  he  had  felt 
bound  to  establish  something  of  an 
equality  between  them  by  affixing 
a  cypher  here  and  there.  Then,  by 
double  clerical  errors  in  transcrip- 
tion, the  southern  organs  had  turned 
threes  into  fives  and  fives  into  nines, 
till  bags  had  been  swollen  out  of  mere 
handfuls  of  birds  like  the  black 
crows  in  the  story.  Consequently, 
when  we  came  south  with  our  ficti- 
tious laurels,  we  were  reproached 
and  cold-shouldered  by  our  intimate 
friends  for  having  been  so  niggardly 
in  that  plague-stncken  year  in  send- 
ing presents  out  of  our  superfluity. 
But  whether  true  or  apocryphal, 
those  reports  are  the  sort  of  reading 
that  chimes  in  with  your  listlessness 
of  mind  and  body.  At  least,  should 
you  chance  to  have  Scotch  connec- 
tions, you  are  willing  to  be  enter- 
tained even  with  the  miscellaneous 
advertisements,  or  the  long-winded 
accounts  of  local  festivities  at  wed- 
dings, presentations,  and  comings- 
of-age. 

Then  the  metropolitan  dailies  are 
become  infinitely  more  entertaining 
than  when  you  skimmed  them  in 
the  clubs  in  the  course  of  the  ses- 
sion. A  couple  of  chronic  leaders 
on  the  Congress  and  the  Eastern 
Question,  another  on  the  cattle 
disease,  a  fourth  on  Socialism  in 
Germany  or  Ritualism  at  home,  are 
apt  after  a  time  to  stale  upon  any 
man;  while,  in  the  middle  of 
August,  a  variety  of  curious  and 
picturesque  matter  in  arrear  is  being 
gradually  worked  ofi*,  nor  have  we 
come  as  yet  to  the  monster  cabbages 
or  to  the  sanitatian  and  socially  sci- 
entific congresses.  The  *  Times '  is 
almost  as  sprightly  as  the  '  Figaro,' 
and  the  *  Standard '  is  running  a 
race  with  the  *  Gaulois.'  It  is  true 
that  ti)e  literary  notices  are  belated. 
Your  literary  friend  may  excite  him- 
self one  wet  forenoon  over  the  novel 
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be  published  nine  inontbs  before,  and 
whose  plot  he  has  wellnigh  forgotten. 
Already  the  book,  whicli  had  some 
ephemeral  success,  has  been  shelved 
in    the    establishments    of    Messrs. 
Mudie  and  Smith,  and  the  surplus 
copies,  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  are  on  their 
way  to  the  libraries  at  John  o'  Groat's 
House  and  the  Land's  End.     But 
as  he  reads  a  column  or  so  of  grati- 
fying flattery,  slightly  acidulated  by 
not  unkindly  criticisms,  he  murmurs 
an    approving    "better    late    than 
never,"  and  is  delighted   to  renew 
acquaintance     with      his     heroine. 
There  is  a   large   consumption    of 
tobacco,  and  the  somniferous  frag- 
rance of  the  narcotic  mingles  rather 
heavily  in  the  atmosphere  with  the 
acrid  flavour  of  the  peat;  for  when 
the  wind  is  dashing  the  sheets  of 
water  against  the  panes,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  openmg  the  windows. 
Lunch   figures  prominently  in   the 
proceedings  of  the  morning,  and  the 
whist-table  may  be  brought  forward 
early    in    the    afternoon  —  a   man 
must  find  some  occupation  within- 
doors, when  the  relentless  downpour 
witliout    defies  the  protection  of  a 
waterproof.      When  suddenly  your 
partner,  who  sits   facing  the  light, 
throws  down  the  pack  he  ought  to 
be    shuffling.       **A    break    in    the 
weather,  by   Jove ! "    he   excitedly 
ejaculates,  to  be  answered  at  first 
with  shrugs  of  incredulity.     If  the 
weather    is  actually   changing    its 
mind,  the  barometer  must  have  been 
consistently  lying.      J^ut  a  ray  of 
watery  sunlight,  Uie  first  that  h«is 
shown   itself  for   days,   breaks    in 
simultaneously  to    confinn    his   as- 
sertion.    There    is   a  rent    in    the 
canopy  of  sombre  grey,  where  the 
streak  of  blue  is  widening  already. 
The  cards  are  tossed  aside  with  one 
consent:  thev  were  all  ver\'  well  as 
a  pis  aller.      There  is  a  rush  to  the 
door  of  the  lodge,  where  Donald  is 
already  dancinor  attendance.      "It's 
liking  to  brighten,"  he  opines,  and 


there  is  a  bustle  to  exchange  sJippers 
for  shooting-boots.  He  adds  that 
"  the  hill  '11  be  hard  to  walk  ;'*  bat 
tliat  is  matter  of  comparative  in- 
diff^erence.  The  more  severe  the 
exercise  the  better ;  and  though  the 
birds  will  be  wild  as  hawks  after 
the  wet,  we  shall  see  them  at  all 
events,  and  that  is  something. 

That  first  getting  out  again,  after    . 
a  term  of  imprisonment,  is  simply 
grand.     Talk  of  the  broken  water 
and  the  waterfalls  that  come  in  the 
way  of  the  ordinary  tourists !  here 
you  stumble  on  them  in  each  little 
valley   and    declivity.      You    may 
have     to     make     tedious     detonn 
to    turn    them ;    they    may  sorely 
tax  your  powers  of  jumping;    the 
treacherous    stepping  -  stones    may 
turn  under  your  feet  and  land  you 
floundering  up  to  the  waist  in  water. 
You  like  the  walk  none  the  worse 
on  that  account.     The  fresh- washed 
heather  and  mosses  are   glittering 
in  the  blaze  of  light ;  the  httle  birds 
are  chirruping  cheerily  as  they  trim 
their  dripping  plumage;  the  grouse 
are   crowing   more  "crouse"   than 
ever,  though  they  rise  at  half-rifle 
shot  when  they  see  you  approach- 
ing; and  it  is  more  by  luck  than 
management    that    you    now    and 
then  bring  one  of  them  to  bag.     It 
is  a  calumny  on  the  straightforward 
sportsman  to  say  that  he  shoots  for 
the  sake  of  slaughter.     Here  there 
are  four  of  you,  as  keen  as  most  men, 
and  yet  you  are  almost  indifferent  to 
what  you  kill.     You  may  make  no 
pretention  to  more  than  an  average 
appreciation  of  nature,  but  admira- 
tion of  those  lurid  splendours  suffices  • 
you ;    for  the  sun  in  the  Highlands 
shines  out  in  his   strength  on  the 
shortest  notice.     By  the  swiftness 
of  the   dissolving   views,  changing 
from  thick  veils  of  mist  to  luminous 
transparencies,  you  might  be  among 
the  (4oud-capped  peaks  of  Parnas- 
sus after  a  spring  thunder-storm. 
Wherever  the  veils  are  lifting   or 
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\)eing  drifted  aside,  each  cliff  and 
heather  slope  and  mountain  outline 
is  thrown  out  in  almost  unnatural 
brilliancy.  One  hour  before,  you 
had  felt  in  the  very  sanctuaries  of 
gloom  and  dampness;  now  you 
might  fancy  yourself  transported  to 
Fairyland. 

The  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Bor- 
der have  beauties  of  their  own,  and 
we  can  conceive  few  things  more 
delightful  than  an  artist's  holiday 
passed  in  the  Lake  Country  or  on 
the  Southern  downs.  For  that  a 
roan  of  energy  and  conscience  may 
take  his  pleasure  leisurely  he  ought 
to  do  his  desultory  walking  with 
some  definite  object  The  artist  is 
raore  independent  of  circumstances 
than  the  sportsman;  he  is  s^oripg 
his  memory  with  fancies  for  future 
use ;  he  fills  in  in  the  rain  the  sketrch 
he  has  outlined  in  the  sunshine ;  and 
he  goes  moreover  in  lighter  march- 
ing order.  He  need  not  vex  his 
soul  with  anxieties  over  gun-cases 
and  consignments  of  cartridges. 
The  contents  of  his  knapsack,  with 
his  drawing  materials,  suffice  for 
his  simple  wants  and  pleasures. 
For  choice  we  would  rather  be  pro- 
fessional than  amateur :  and  per- 
haps for  the  sake  of  convenience 
and  independence,  we  should  pre- 
fer working  in  water-colours  to 
oils.  We  should  have  dreams  of 
fame,  with  friends  at  Burlington 
House,  and  we  should  know  that 
our  material  comforts  through  the 
rest  of  the  year  would  be  helped  by 
the  happy  inspirations  of  our  holi- 
day. Then  we  should  statt  on  our 
lonely  walk  among  the  Lakes,  with 
some  of  the  feelings  of  the  digger 
prospecting  for  gold.  One  need 
never  fear  absolute  disappointment, 
and  at  an.y  turn  of  our  walk  we 
might  light  on  some  inestimable 
nugget  We  should  sit  down  on 
the  smiling  beach  of  the  land- 
locked bay  or  in  the  shadow  of 
the  lowering  cliffs  overhanging  the 


solitary  tarn.  And  seeking  the 
hospitality  of  the  mountain  sheep- 
farm,  or  appropriating  the  brightest 
bedroom  in  the  nearest  decent  inn, 
we  should  elaborate  our  studies  at 
our  leisure,  as  fancy  and  memory 
served  us. 

There  are  most  fascinating  head- 
quarters for  the  artist  among  the 
South  downs,  with  an  infinite  var- 
iety of  subjects,  whatever  be  his 
special  line.  At  Lewis,  for  ex- 
ample, where  there  are  roomy  old- 
fashioned  hotels,  or  at  Eastbourne, 
if  he  prefer  the  gaiety  of  a  watering- 
place,  with  its  more  modem  lux- 
uries. For  ourselves  we  should  say 
he  could  do  no  better  than  go  to 
Alfinston,  where  the  hostelry,  which 
sheltered  King  Charles  on  the  flight 
after  Worcester,  is  said  to  date  from 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  arch- 
seologibt  may  deplore  the  "  restora- 
tion" of  the  churches,  too  often 
the  desecration  of  the  genius  that 
planned  them.  But  he  can  find 
little  to  criticise  in  the  picturesque 
old  manor-houses,  with  their  wea- 
ther-beaten walls,  and  deep-bayed 
windows,  and  their  irregular  stacks 
of  chimneys,  half-hidden  in  masses 
of  ivy :  with  their  natural  lawn 
close-cropped  by  the  *'  South-down 
muttons,"  in  their  moss-grown  en- 
closures of  flints  set  in  mortar :  with 
their  clumps  of  wood  and  thickets 
of  hardy  shrubbery,  trimmed  and 
cut  down  by  the  keen  sea-breezes. 
The  sheep  among  the  masses  of  yel- 
low gorse,  with  the  golden  wheat  on 
the  rolling  background,  are  the  land- 
scapes the  Linnells  have  made  us  so 
familiar  with :  while  the  Gudins  or 
Cookes  find  endless  marine  stud- 
ies on  the  edge  of  those  promon- 
tories of  the  dizzy  coast-line,  that 
are  the  favourite  breeding-places  of 
the  choughs  and  the  jackdaws. 

There  is  wild  enough  walking  to 
be  found  in  the  Lake  district  and  the 
South  downs,  although  the  latter,  at 
least,  are  almost  everywhere  within 
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hearing  of  the  scream  of  the  railway 
whistle.  But  the  drawback  to  some 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  com- 
manding of  the  eminences  in  the 
British  Isles  is  their  growing  popu- 
larity. The  caterans  have  disappear- 
ed with  the  eagles  from  the  shaggy 
skirts  of  Ben  liomond,  but,  en  re- 
vanche, you  may  find  yourself  among 
a  troop  of  temperance  excursionists 
scranibliug  up  them  on  a  personally- 
conducted  pilgriuiage.  As  for  Snow- 
don,  the  curious  geologist  will  find 
ginger-beer  bottles  strewed  broad- 
cast among  the  granite  boulders; 
while  the  short-sighted  amateur  of 
simple  botany  may  be  perpetually 
mistaking  orange-peel  for  butter- 
cups. In  the  Alpine  Cockney  coun- 
tr}',  during  the  season,  if  anything 
it  is  rather  worse.  Nothing  can 
strip  the  "palaces  of  nature"  of 
their  glories,  but  it  is  ver}'  diilicnlt 
to  hit  oif  the  suitable  mocxl  of  ad- 
miration, when  you  are  transcend- 
ing the  pass  or  Kur>'eying  the  water- 
fall in  the  stream  of  decentlv-dressed 
tramps,  with  the  ponies,  guides, 
porters,  tjumuiH,  beggars,  buglemen, 
awd  booth-kee])ers,  who  have  gather- 
ed together  to  fatten  on  the  strangers. 
In  these  respects  the  Pyrenees 
have  decidedly  "the  pulK'  of  the 
Alps.  The  immediate  neighbour- 
lu)od  of  Martigny  or  Meyringen 
positively  swarms  with  the  (^>ck- 
neys  of  many  nations.  If  you  stroll 
across  the  meadows  and  up  the 
paths  near  Chamounix,  they  come 
tumbling  on  you  from  overhead  like 
cockroaches  in  the  cabin  of  a 
steamer  in  the  Indies.  In  the 
Pyrenees,  too,  there  are  centres  of 
the  most  vociferous  life.  You  find 
a  lively  bit  of  the  Boulevards  un- 
der  the  leafy  alleys  in  Biijorre  or 
in  Bagneres  de  Lut*hon,  where  the 
wolves  come  howling  in  the  winter 
under  the  rows  of  shuttered  win- 
dows. But  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, you  have  only  to  ])Iunge  into 
the   forests,  which    have    been    the 


immemorial  haunts  of  these  snarling 
savages,  an<i  you  leave  the  gay 
world  behind  you  after  a  ten  min- 
utes' climb.  The  strains  of  the 
hand  on  the  promenade  die  away 
in  the  distance,  and  you  hear  no- 
thing but  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep- 
bells  and  cattle-bells ;  for  near  the 
villages,  at  least,  the  forests  are 
broken  by  grassy  glades  and  open 
"  Alps"  covered  with  the  softest  and 
sweetest  herbage.  The  Baths  them- 
selves are  made  more  cheery  by 
contrast  with  gloomy  scenery.  No- 
thing can  l>e  brighter  than  the  elean 
stuccoed  fH(;ades  of  the  lines  of 
hotels  and  lodging-houses,  set  off  by 
the  gilded  balconies  with  their  ela- 
borate tracery-work — than  the  ki- 
osques  and  pagodas  in  the  public 
gardens,  with  their  spikes  and 
weather-vanes  glistening  in  the  sun. 
The  sun -glare  would  be  far  more  try- 
ing than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  the  cool 
and  sombre  coloui's  on  which  the 
eye  can  everywhere  repose  itself. 
Thus  at  the  Eaux  Bonnes,  it  is 
literally  "  from  garret  to  garden," 
as  they  say  of  Morlaix,  or  at  least 
from  garret  to  hillside.  Your  bed- 
room-window behind  looks  down 
into  the  gorge,  where  the  summer- 
shrunken  stream  is  trickling  down 
among  the  rocks  and  the  boxwood ; 
while  at  Kaux  Chaudcs  the  road,  the 
riviT,  and  the  street  are  jammed 
between  a  couple  of  mountains. 
Except  when  you  raise  your  eyes  to 
the  brilliant  blue  sky  overhead,  they 
rest  everywhere  on  the  black  green 
of  the  pines  and  the  deep  olive  tints 
of  the  box  thickets.  The  French 
frequenters  of  the  place  must  stick 
to  the  roads  perforce,  or  to  such 
paths  as  have  been  levelled  and 
gravelled  jilong  the  ledges  by  the 
intelligent  enterprise  of  the  com- 
munes or  the  munificent  gratitude 
of  illustrious  guests.  Patent-leather 
boots  of  Parisian  make  would  stand 
no  chancre  whatever  on  that  broken 
schist    and    slippery    debris.     We 
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pity  the  victims,  though  we  envy 
the  temperaments  that  can  patient- 
ly simmer  in  those  stifling  gorges, 
over  dominoes  and  billiards,  cigars 
and  absinthe.  Their  iittempts  at 
<«astained  flirtations  do  them  credit, 
but  the  efi*ect  is  painful  even  to  the 
curious  looker-on.  They  are  come 
for  health,  but  have  mistaken  the 
way  to  it,  and  we  feel  the  more 
compassionately  towards  them  that 
there  are  real  pleasures  within  their 
reach'. 

Not  that  we  have  any  great  afiec- 
tion  personally  for  the  Pyrenees. 
The  stretches  of  forest  preserve  a 
wonderful  appearance  of  freshness, 
all  things  considered,  but  the  moist- 
ure comes  in  the  shape  of  dey?s  and 
fogs,  and  there  is  a  distressing  ab- 
sfence  of  water  in  masses.  There 
are  few  of  those  enchanting  lakes, 
and  none  of  the  great  inland  seas, 
that  gladden  the  wanderer  in  Swit- 
zerland. People  get  up  picnic  ex- 
peditions to  the  little  Lac  de  Gaube, 
faute  de  mieux,  and  go  into  raptures 
over  its  beauties  when  they  remem- 
ber the  convenances.  You  rarely  hear 
the  roar  of  a  cataract,  and  are  sel- 
dom excited  by  the  rush  of  a  water- 
falL  Even  on  the  French  slopes  of 
the  mountain  boundary  you  have 
some  reflection  of  the  sun-parching 
of  tawny  Spain.  Yet  there  is  no 
denying  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
scenery,  which  embraces  peaks  like 
the  Maladetta,  passes  like  the  Breche 
de  Roland,  and  rocky  amphitheatres 
like  the  Cirque  de  Savarine, — nor 
can  you  be  insensible  to  the  more 
peaceful  beauties  of  the  Alpine 
landscapes  in  the  pastoral  valleys. 
You  mount  through  the  fir-wood  by 
a  path  that  twines  itself  like  a  ser- 
pent among  the  pine-stems,  or 
climbs  over  a  staircase  of  tangled 
roots.  All  Nature  is  languishing 
in  the  noonday  heat ;  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  chirp  or  a  twitter  to  break  the 
silence  of  the  woods ;  not  a  breath 
of  air  is  in  motion,  though  happily 
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scarcely  a  ray  of  sunshine  struggles 
down  through  the  canopies  of 
boughs.  You  are  enveloped  in  an 
enervating  and  sensuous  atmosphere, 
scented  by  the  balmy  fragrance  of 
the  oozing  resin.  You  have  strip- 
ped oft'  your  coat  and  shirt-collar, 
and  are  gasping  in  spite  of  all; 
while  your  boot-soles  are  slipping 
about  on  the  sun-burned  carpeting 
of  pine-needles.  You  tantalise 
yourself  with  visions  of  **  the  frosty 
Caucasus,"  with  dreams  of  water- 
ices  and  claret-cups  and  cool  tank, 
ards  of  beer.  Nay,  though  no 
votary  of  teetotalism,  you  would  al- 
most give  a  week  of  your  life  for  the 
sight  of  a  fountain  in  the  forest — 
for  the  chance  of  a  long  draught 
of  a  spring  bubbling  up  from 
the  cold  caverns  of  the  mountain. 
You  are  steering  without  a  map  or 
a  compass,  and,  for  all  you  absolute- 
ly know  to  the  contrary,  the  forest 
may  keep  mounting  for  many  thou- 
sand feet. 

When  all  at  once  you  are  con- 
scious of  a  strange  glimmer  of  light, 
and  of  a  perceptible  freshening  in  the 
air.  The  forest  thins  and  bright- 
ens, and  comes  to  an  end  in  some 
straggling  weather-beaten  pines  that 
have  been  shattered  by  storms  and 
pollarded  by  snow-slips.  You  emerge 
on  the  shoulder  of  an  Alpine  mead- 
ow, shut  in  on  the  one  side  by  its 
mountain  wall.  But  it  dips  on  the 
other  into  a  smiling  valley,  dotted 
over  with  what  would  be  chdleU  in 
Switzerland.  A  stream,  one  of  the 
feeders  of  one  of  the  innumerable 
"Gaves,"  is  rippling  in  a  channel 
of  shingle  at  the  bottom,  in  the 
wonderful  emerald  limpidity  that 
is  the  characteristic  of  Pyrenean 
waters,  when  they  are  not  turned 
to  a  leaden  colour  by  melting  snows. 
Beside  it  the  cattle  are  jingling  their 
bells,  and  the  flocks  of  wild-eyed 
sheep  are  straying  over  the  hillsides. 
On  a  grassy  knoll,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  rock,  a  group  of  witch- 1  ike  old 
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women  and  lightly- clothed  young 
girls  are  waking  up  from  their  siesta 
to  stare  at  the  stranger.  At  thivS 
season  the  wolves  and  the  bears  are 
withdrawn  into  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  but  neither  the  women 
nor  their  fleecy  charges  go  jin- 
guarded.  It  is  true  that  the  men 
are  at  their  work  in  the  woods,  or 
acting  as  guides  to  the  visitors  in 
the  vfilleys,  or  possibly  risking 
their  liberty  in  some  small  venture 
in  the  contraband  line.  But  there 
are  Pyrenean  dogs  of  all  ages  and 
sizes  about,  and,  vigilant  as  the  curs 
in  an  Indian  village,  it  is  their 
crrowling  and  baying  that  have 
jriven  warning  of  your  approach. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  cur,  however, 
in  the  formidable-looking  monster 
who  comes  bounding  towards  you 
with  deep-mouthed  bark  and  open 
jaws.  He  stands  about  as  high  as 
a  well-grown  donkey,  and  his  hair 
is  bristling  from  his  shoulders  down 
the  spine.  He  seems  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer at  first,  and  looks  the  uglier 
for  his  spiked  collar.  Should  you 
show  signs  of  alarm  or  turn  tail,  we 
should  be  sorrv  to  warrant  your 
skin  or  your  limbs.  But  when  you 
stand  your  ground  or  advance,  in 
the  calm  confidence  of  friendly  in- 
tentions,  the  guardian  of  the  sheep- 
fnlds  disposes  himself  for  a  parley. 
A  biff  doc:  on  the  chain  is  never  to  be 
trusted,  but  on  the  loose  he  is  al- 
most always  to  be  conciliat^»d.  Ad- 
dress him  in  the  tone  of  good-fel- 
lowship that  well-conditioned  dogs 
invariably  understand ;  walk  on  as 
if  you  were  assured  of  your  welcome 
and  only  too  happy  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  and  your  friend  will 
smooth  his  crest  and  finallv  let  you 
pat  him  and  put  your  hand  in  his 
jaws.  That  serves  for  an  introduction 
to  the  ladies  who  own  him.  They 
are  pleasiuitly  susceptible  to  the 
compliments  to  the  hound  which 
you  could  not  conscientiously  ])ay 
themselves ;  and  after   entertaining 


you  sumptuously  with  brown  bread 
and  milk,  will  be  ready  to  negotiate 
for  selling  you  a  puppy  of  his  family. 

Should  you  care  to  push  your 
investigations  further,  you  will  find 
still  wilder  scenery,  and  even  sport- 
ing excitement,  in  the  loftier  zones 
of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  hill- 
paths  that  lead  you  across  the 
Spanish  frontier.  You  come  upon 
glaciers  crushing  their  way  turough 
the  firs,  and  grinding  the  rocks 
on  the  sides  of  the  chasms;  with 
vaulted  caverns  glittering  with 
icy  crystals,  through  which  the 
subterranean  stream  rushes  forth 
into  the  sunlight.  You  climb  to 
the  lower  plateaux  enamelled  with 
the  loveliest  varieties  of  wild-flowers, 
though  still  flecked  hero  and  there 
with  dingy  patches  of  snow.  You 
may  scale  the  peaks,  under  proper 
guidance  and  after  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  the  expedition,  which  will 
give  you  the  most  glorious  views 
in  brilliant  weather  over  such  a 
jumble  of  rocks  and  gorges  and 
chasms  as  it  is  seldom  your  fortune 
to  see  elsewhere;  for  there  is  a 
woodland  wildness  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Pyrenees  which  is  wanting 
among  the  summits  of  the  loftier 
Alps.  Except  in  the  depth  of 
the  winter,  the  chase  of  the  bears 
and  wolves  is  a  delusion ;  but  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  your  guide  is  a 
keen  sportsman,  and  will  entertain 
you  on  the  faintest  encouragement 
with  the  most  tremendous  banting 
yarns.  He  is  pretty  sure  to  point 
you  out  s(mie  group  of  izzarcfs,  al- 
though you  may  fail  to  perceive 
them  with  the  eye  of  sense,  and 
to  tempt  you  with  assurances  of 
succes»5,  if  you  will  agree  to  go 
hunting  in  his  company. 

We  have  expressed  our  detesta- 
tion of  the  hackneyed  districts  of 
the  Swiss  Alps  at  the  season  when 
they  are  in  the  occupation  of  the 
armies  of  tourists.  But  Switzer- 
land   is   always   to  be  enjoyed   by 
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those  who  inow  how  to  take  it, 
and  wl^o  shriDk  from  promiscuous 
holiday-making  with  the  legions 
of  Europeans  and  Americans,  It 
is  open  to  you  to  anticipate  the 
rush  if  you  arc  not  over-ambitious. 
There  is  a  time  when  the  country 
wears  its  freshest  green  ;  wlien  the 
meltinor  of  the  snow  has  filled  the 
waterfalls  and  the  toiTents ;  when  the 
laodsprings  are  breaking  out  every- 
where ;  when  the  hills  are  being 
drained  by  innumerable  rivulets. 
You  must,  of  course,  make  up  your 
mind  that  there  is  no  doing  stiff 
work  in  the  mountains.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  aggravated  proba- 
bilities of  unfavourable  weather, 
the  night  frosts  coat  the  precipices 
in  treacherous  sheetings  of  ice,  and 
no  rational  man  would  spend  his 
strength  in  prematurely  forckig  these 
snow-barriers,  which  are  disappear- 
ing in  the  long  warm  days.  But 
though  we  sympathise  with  the 
tastes  of  the  Alpine  Clubman,  to 
our  mind  there  is  a  greater  variety 
of  pleasure  in  the  humbler  excite- 
ment of  the  middle  levels.  We 
know  something  of  it ;  for  year 
after  year  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
working  our  way  north  from  Italy. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  Italian 
lakes  was  getting  unpleasantly  over- 
heated, on  Geneva  it  was  merely 
genial;  while  on  the  heights 
above  Lucerne,  it  was  fresh  to  chil- 
liness. There  is  no  more  delight- 
ful centre  than  Vevay  for  easy 
hill-excursions.  The  dust  that  is 
gathering  on  the  roads  makes  the 
cover  of  the  walnut-woods  more  re- 
freshing. Even  on  such  a  modest 
eminence  as  the  Rigi  Vaudois,  you 
can  always  get  cool  air  in  abund- 
ance. The  nights  are  often  so 
sharp  that  a  multiplicity  of  blan- 
kets becomes  a  necessity ;  and  the 
icy  keenness  of  the  morning  bath 
braces  yoa  for  the  brilliant  warmth 
of  the  day.  The  pensions  in  seques- 
tered villages  in  the  quiet  side  val- 


leys have  recruited  their  summer 
staff  of  attendants,  in  the  more 
remote  of  these  you  can  indulge 
your  ephemeral  longings  for  soli- 
tude, mildly  tempered  by  company 
that  you»  can  either  cultivate  or 
leave  alone.  You  come  to  a  snug- 
looking  dwelling-house  in  some 
little  plain,  standing  several  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea-level.  You 
have  your  small  portmanteau  carried 
behind  you  on  a  pony,  for  evening 
suits  and  fine  linen  have  been  aban- 
doned in  the  cities  of  the  plains. 
When  you  talk  over  the  charms  of 
the  place  with  the  landlady,  she 
implores  to  be  permitted  to  make 
you  comfortable  on  the  most  reason- 
able terms.  The  early  table  d'hote^ 
which  you  try  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, is  simple  buiji  satisfactory. 
The  vin  ordinaire  in  the  decanters  is 
harmless  and  refreshing.  The  milk 
and  butter  are  all  you  might  ex- 
pect from  your  inspection  of  the 
full-uddered  cows  you  passed  on 
the  meadow  before  the  door.  The 
windows  are  well  secured  against 
any  chance  storms  that  may  visit 
you,  and  the  purity  of  the  bedding 
is  irreproachable  as  the  stainless 
snows  of  the  Jungfrau.  You  agree 
readily  enough  to  give  the  establish- 
ment a  trial,  and  if  you  are  not 
driven  away  by  stress  of  weather, 
probably  are  in  no  hurry  to  move. 
The  society,  though  numerically 
select,  is  various.  There  is  an 
English  widow  with  her  pretty 
daughters,  who  makes  no  secret  of 
being  there  from  economical  mo- 
tives. The  books  and  periodicals 
that  ballast  your  little  portmanteau 
are  a  perfect  godsend  to  these  agree- 
able acquaintances.  The  girls  at  all 
events  have  thriven  in  the  moun- 
tain air,  and  more  blooming  guides 
to  the  local  beauties  no  mortal  could 
desire.  They  are  too  innocent  to 
stand  on  ceremony  about  chaper- 
onage,  so  you  are  bound  t  by  the 
commonest  sense  of  honouc  to  be 
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scrupulous  as  to  pushincj  sociability 
into  flirtation.  There  is  a  student 
in  spectacles,  slightly  touched  in 
the  chest,  a  modest  and  exceedingly 
intelligent  companion ;  there  is  an 
old  German  spinster  whom  the  girls 
like,  and  make  fun  of,  in  a  way 
which  she  sees  through  but  does  not 
resent;  and  there  is  a  remarkably 
agreeable  man  of  the  world,  who  has 
resigned  himself  to  absolute  retire- 
ment  through  the  winter,  and  who, 
you  hope,  must  be  getting  the])etter 
of  those  dipsomaniacal  tendencies  of 
which  you  have  strong  reason  to 
suspect  him.  You  are  growing  into 
tip-top  health  and  condition,  until 
the  mere  privilege  of  living  seems 
to  be  satisfaction  enough.  You 
are  charmed  to  dispense  with  the 
daily  newspapers,  and  congratu- 
late yourself  on  having  masked 
your  trail,  and  dodged  all  your 
correspondents.  You  have  slipped 
'On  to  your  creditors'  slioulders  any 
•anxiety  as  to  pecuniary  obligations, 
and  begin  to  take  a  diabolical  plea- 
sure in  reflecting  that  you  are  ig- 
noring your  responsibilities  in  those 
troublesome  trust  affiui-s.  You  have 
forgotten  to  count  with  the  invet- 
erate restlessness  of  man,  and  have 
serious  thouixhts  of  vejjetatinjx  for 
the  rest  of  vour  existence ;  when 
one  cvenini;  vou  are  seized  with  an 
impulse,  .and  the  next  day  you  have 
broken  the  bounds  of  your  paradise. 
You  find  yourself  back  in  the  world 
in  the  evening,  dining  at  the  late 
table  cVhote  in  the  Schweizer  Hof 
or  the  Ecu  de  Geneve.  You  have 
forgathered  with  a  friend  from 
1own,  who  gives  you  all  the  Lon- 
don gossip.  You  bury  yourself 
among  those  back  numbers  of  the 
'Times'  that  are  neglected  by  the 
later  arrivals  from  civilisation.  You 
swallow  your  St.  Emilien  ;  you  sip 
vour  coffee  and  the  rhas»e  ;  tou 
stroll  out  with  vour  liavannah  to 
listen  to  the  music  on  the  lake ; 
vfor  once  yon  feel  the  luxury  of  a 
well-fitting  coat,  and  rejoice  under 


the  compression  of  a  shirt-collar. 
How  pleasant  it  all  is!  and  yet  you 
waft  some  sighs  of  regret  to  your 
Patmos  among  the  mountains,  w))i]c 
reflecting  tliat  you  •  have  found  a 
**  hedge*'  there  against  worldly 
eventualities. 

But  too  manv  men  are  tied  to 
time,  and  must  do  their  holiday- 
making  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Then  we  grant  that 
there  are  other  inducements  to  high 
mountaineering  over  and  above  the 
sheer  love  of  excitement  and  the 
pleasure  of  "  planting  "  your  neigh- 
bour by  the  accomplishment  of 
feats  he  would  shrink  from.  The 
inn  at  Zennatt  or  Grindelwald  is 
filled  to  overflowing.  There  is  a 
wild  scramble  for  beds  and  food, 
and  in  the  meantime  you  are  merely 
Numbel*  Soand-so.  But  vou  can 
aftbrd  to  bide  your  time;  for  you 
have  an  appointment  for  the  next 
morning.  You  are  seen  in  close 
conference  with  a  sun-bronzed, 
weather-beaten  man,  of  spare  and 
athletic  fnune,  who  is  the  cynosure 
of  the  eyes  of  hjilf  the  idlers  in  the 
village.  ITe  is  a  Balmat,  Coutet, 
or  Anderegg ;  and  the  hero  is  plan- 
ning an  expedition.  It  is  hardly 
in  human  nature,  perhaps,  that  you 
should  not  plume  yourself  on  your 
sudden  notoriety ;  and,  moreover, 
you  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  its 
immediate  benefits.  Tiic  over- 
workctl  kellners  specially  devote 
themselves  to  you.  The  landlord 
lets  others  wait  while  he  gives 
directions  for  packing  your  pro- 
vision-basket. We  don't  say  that 
he  provides  anything  but  Spartan 
fare ;  and  half  -  frozen  veal  and 
strinjrv  chicken  are  but  a  cheerless 
banquet  on  an  ice-ledgo  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  But 
then,  a  considerable  deal  of  yonr 
self-complacency  comes  from  the 
fact  that  you  are  volunteering  to 
encounter  exertions  and  privation. 
You  may  sleep  soundly  in  a  Scotch 
shooting-box   on   the   night  before 
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the    12th;   but  we  defy  the   most 
phlegmatic  of  raountaineering  men 
to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  dreamless  on 
the  eve  of  an  adventure.    You  may 
have  dozed  off  into  feverish  slumber 
when  you  hear  the  guide's  knuckles 
on  the  panels  of  the  door ;  but  you  are 
on  the  floor  before  he  has  forced 
the  latch.    There  is  something  eerie 
and  almost  uncanny  in  the  unbroken 
silence,  in  the  faint  earthy   flavour 
of  the  dregs  of  the  night  air,  as  you 
stand   in    the   village-street   in    the 
gloaming.     Not  a  crow  as  yet  from 
the  earliest  village- cock  to  warn  the 
ghosts  that  may  be   flitting  about 
the  churchyard  ;   not  a  chii*p  from 
the  sparrows  in  the  hayricks,  or  a 
twitter  from  the  swallows  under  the 
caves.     You  grope  your  way  down 
to    the  bridge  over  the  brook,  and 
only    catch  the   first  faint  tinge  of 
light  on  the  mountain-tops,  as  you 
are   leaving  the  upper  hay- patches 
for  the  gloom  of  the  lower  fir- woods. 
It  is  the  herald  of  the  glorious  day 
that  will  make  it,  as  a  Scotchman 
would  say,   hard  "  travelling"    over 
the  snow-fields.     As  you  follow  the 
moraine   that  borders   the    glacier, 
the  snow-crests  are  flushing  in  the 
rosy  glow  ;  as  you  descend  on  the 
jrreat   ice- sea   itself,  and  cautiously 
thread  the  network  of  its  crevasses, 
the   whole    grand  expanse   of    the 
snowy  landscape  is  sparkling  under 
the  azure  vaults  overhead.    Through 
the  floods  of  illusive  light  you  look 
up  to  the  clomes  and  peaks.    Leagues 
shrink  up  into  short  kilometres ,  till 
the  most  distant  summits  seem  close 
to  you.     You  can  fancy  that  those 
black   dots  might  be  chamois;   in 
reality  they  are  huge  masses  of  rock. 
As   yet  you   feel   nothing  of  that 
physical    exhaustion    which    is    so 
often   confounded  with  rarefaction 
of  the  air — vide  recent  correspond- 
ence  in   the  *  Times '  passim.     The 
atmosphere,  on  the  contrary,  is  like 
aerated    champagne    or   sal-volatile 
and  soda-water ;  it  is  not  only  that 
it  gives  yon  the  feeling  of  regener- 


ated youth,  but  that  it  has  freed 
you  from  all  shadow  of  care  in  the 
future.  The  soul  seems  releasing 
itself  from  its  cerements  of  flesh, 
and  soaring  in  advance  of  you  to- 
wards the  sublimity  of  the  Serene, 
We  believe  that  the  most  prosaic 
of  mortals  must  have  a  tendency  to 
rhapsodise  in  such  circumstances, 
although  habit  gives  him  the 
strength  to  resist  it,  and  he  has 
the  grace  besides  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself. 

The  intense  appreciation  and  en- 
joyment are  fleeting  like  everything 
eaithly.  As  you  set  your  face 
sternly  to  the  snow-slopes,  and  plod 
and  labour  over  the  melting  sur- 
face, your  sobbing  breath  comes 
faster,  and  your  straining  muscles 
begin  to  ache.  For  if  this  is  your 
maiden  eflbrt  for  the  season,  it 
must  be  presumed  you  are  more 
or  less  out  of  condition.  That 
uncompromising  hill  with  its  pas- 
sive resistance  shuts  out  the  views 
you  had  been  revelling  in  before. 
But  in  time  there  is  a  fresh  prospect 
opening  up  to  you,  and  under  rather 
trying  circumstances.  Pumped  as 
you  have  been,  you  are  not  sorry  to 
draw  breath  ;  but  the  shelving  plat- 
form you  have  attained  ends  in  a 
narrow  ledge,  leading  like  a  gutter 
to  the  bottom  of  a  steep  ice- roof. 
You  have  to  turn  the  ugly  preci- 
pice by  an  awkwardly  break-neck 
ascent.  The  chief  guide  goes  ahead 
to  hew  the  steps  that  were  to  give 
those  who  follow  precarious  toe- 
hold. As  for  the  roping  together, 
that  had  much  better  be  left  alone, 
where  the  slip  of  any  one  individual 
may  be  the  death-warrant  of  the 
party.  You  scramble  up  some- 
how, hand  over  hand,  keeping 
your  eye  riveted  on  the  ice  within 
a  few  inches  of  your  nose ;  behind 
and  beneath  you  is  nothing  but 
space,  and  the  glance  past  your  own 
familiar  boots  loses  itself  in  the 
vagueness  of  the  infinite.  It  is  in- 
tense relief  to  the  boldest  of  crags- 
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men  when  lie  can  throw  himself 
down  and  relax  the  self-concentra- 
tion that  is  the  safety  of  the  adven- 
turer in  such  difficult  circumstances. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
earliest  explorers,  the  authors  of  the 
volumes  of  *  Peaks,  Passes,  and 
Glaciers,'  coloured  rather  brilliantly, 
if  they  did  not  romance,  when  they 
reported  those  exploits  of  theirs  in 
untrodden  solitudes.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  there  are  ugly  places 
in  the  high  Alps,  even  when  wea- 
ther with  everything  else  is  in  your 
favour.  Thus  the  final  arHe  you 
bestride  in  the  case  we  are  picturing 
bears  an  unpleasantly  close  resem- 
blance to  a  jagged  knife-edge,  or  the 
bridijc  of  Al  Sirat  of  the  Moham- 
medan  believer.  But  you  are  re- 
paid when  you  find  your  legs  again 
on  the  little  platform,  and  look  down 
in  literallv  a  bird\s-evc  view,  over 
the  billowy  sea  of  snowy  sunmiits, 
on  the  lakes  that  are  shrunken  into 
pools,  and  the  towns  that  have  been 
dwarfed  into  Lilliputian  hamlets. 

The  Alpine  work  is  apt  to  be 
ugly,  even  when  the  weather  and 
everything  else  is  propitious.  But 
a  sudden  change,  when  you  least 
expect  it,  may  come  over  the  bliss- 
ful spirit  of  your  dream.  The  splen- 
dours of  the  sunshine  show  signs 
of  being  overcast  just  as  you  have 
fairly  committed  yourself  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  descent.  There 
is  an  occasional  stirring  of  the  air, 
with  a  sad  and  fitful  sijrhinor.  There 
is  a  perceptible  infusion  of  damp — 
depressing,  not  to  say  alarming. 
The  low,  lonu  bank  of  cloud  that 
was  gathering  on  the  western  hori- 
zon, begins  to  mount  and  spread 
with  startling  rapidity.  The  sun- 
glow  on  the  one  side  is  made  omin- 
ously bright  by  the  sinister  shadows 
that  are  fallinjj  on  the  other.  The 
guides  say  little,  but  they  shake 
their  heads  and  stride  onwards  with 
sterner  resolution.  As  you  are 
standing  once  more  on  the  brink  of 
the  glacier,  you  have   an   opportu- 


nity of  studying  the  night-side  of 
nature.  Everything  above  you  is 
enveloped  in  gloom ;  most  of  the 
monntains  you  admired  in  the 
morning  have  vanished  ;  but  in  their 
place  is  a  cloud-landscape  of  peaks 
and  precipices  and  battl'emented 
castles  that  is  even  more  imposing 
in  its  way,  could  you  only  admire  it 
in  comfort.  To  tell  the  truth,  you 
can  take  but  small  enjoyment  in 
nature  at  that  particular  moment. 
As  the  cloud  canopies  come  down 
in  sleet  which  turns  to  a  blinding 
drizzle  as  you  go  lower,  your  mind  is 
set  on  the  sheltered  path  in  the  fir- 
woods  and  the  comfortable  chamber 
in  the  village  inn.  Before  you  are 
well  into  the  wood — not  out  of  it 
— you  are  half  inclined  to  forswear 
mountaineering  once  and  for  ever. 
Of  course  that  is  only  an  unwhole- 
some fancy,  the  reflection  of  the 
gloomy  weather  overhead.  When 
you  have  bathed  and  dressed,  and  are 
seated  over  the  festal  supper-board, 
with  the  sparkling  champagne  on 
the  flow,  and  the  obsequious  host 
in  attendance,  you  are  vowing  that 
there  is  nothinjr  in  the  world  like 
the  Alps,  and  arc  eager  to  bo  at 
them  again  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
After  all,  if  you  have  the  necessary 
physical  and  moral  qualifications, 
there  can  be  little  question  that 
you  ai*e  right.  The  hardships,  tlic 
anxiety,  and  what  danger  there  is, 
are  so  many  points  in  .the  game 
of  pleasurable  sensation,  and  life 
would  become  insupportable  to  a 
well-regulated  mind,  if  one  were 
always  in  nervous  apprehenfdon  of 
risking  it. 

But  those  who  can  scale  the 
Matterhorn,  even  by  the  aid  of  the 
chains  that  have  been  clamped  to 
its  precipices,  or  those  who  get  to 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc — an  exploit 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  decry 
— are  comp.iratively  few.  Once 
past  middle  life,  when  your  joints 
are  stiffening  and  you  are  laying 
on  flesh,  you  had  better  renounce 
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the  ambitions  and  exertions  which 
must  land  you  in  disappointment 
or  unnecessary  effort.  You  may 
content  yourself,  like  some  valued 
friends  of  ours,  with  becoming 
king  of  the  Riffel  or  the  Aegisch- 
liorn,  patting  younger  men  on  the 
shoulders,  guiding  them  hy  the 
light  of  your  early  experiences,  and 
doing  the  honours  of  the  moun- 
tains generally  to  acquaintances 
your  presence  attracts.  And  there 
are  many  people  who  object  like 
one's  self  to  Cockneyfied  Switzer- 
land in  the  tourist  season.  They 
object  to  the  bustle  in  hotels, 
which  are  always  overcrowded,  and 
which  become  unpleasantly  lively 
in  the  small  hours:  nor  do  thev 
find  thev  fare  much  better  in  the 
more  popular  pensions^  or  in  sani- 
taria like  the  Rigi  Kaltbad.  They 
get  bored  to  death  in  the  stagnating 
society  with  the  dreary  small-talk ; 
and  their  souls  come  to  sicken  at 
the  sight  of  the  groups  of  worthy 
Swiss  matrons  and  spinsters  who 
will  knit  and  mildly  gossip  by  the 
hour.  Such  people,  when  they  are 
in  sound  health,  or  have  a  slight 
dash  of  the  adventurous  in  their 
composition,  may  find  more  con- 
genial retreats  in  Tyrol,  the  Ba- 
varian highlands,  or  tbe  Dolomite 
country.  Of  course  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  against  these 
rejrions  as  for  them.  In  the  re- 
inoter  valleys,  which  are  the  most 
refreshing  to  the  blase  tourist,  the 
accommodation  is  rough,  the  cuisine 
coarse,  and  the  wines  and  beer 
worse  than  indifferent.  If  you  are 
anything  of  a  Sybarite,  you  sigh 
for  the  flesh-pots  of  some  well- 
remembered  hostelry  like  the  com- 
fortable (Esterreichischer  Hof  at 
Innspruck.  Nor  are  the  people 
all  that  romance  used  to  paint  them, 
in  dilating  on  the  exploits  of  Hofer 
and  Spechbacher.  The  national 
character  is  better  expressed  by  the 
dull  big-nosed  faces  we  have  been 
familiarised  with  in  the  clever  pic- 


tures of  their  native  artists.  Brave 
they  are,  even  to  ferocity,  as  you 
may  learn  from  the  pleasant  little 
anecdotes  of  the  fights  between 
poachers  and  foresters,  which  you 
find  in  the  pages  of  Boner  or 
Baillie  Grohman.  They  are  some- 
times churlishly  disposed  towards 
strangers,  and  by  no  means  open 
or  animated  in  their  conversation ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  old-fashionecl 
ideas  of  hospitality  are  apt  to  carry 
the  masters  of  the  village  inns  to 
the  opposite  and  more  objection- 
able extreme.  The  wirth  will  seat 
himself  by  you  at  the  table  where 
he  has  served  your  frugal  repast; 
and  except  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  you  discover  him  to  be  a  char- 
acter, you  must  be  of  a  strangely 
sociable  nature  if  yon  are  entertained 
by  his  well-intended  twaddle.  But 
civility  has  its  obligations,  like  no- 
bility, and  there  is  no  lielp  for  it 
In  the  noonday  heat,  when  the  flies 
are  swarming  over  you  and  your 
steaming  victuals — or  at  the  evening 
meal,  when  your  body  is  wearied 
and  your  mind  would  willingly  be 
at  rest — you  must  do  your  best  to 
follow  the  horrible  patois  which  in- 
volves your  entertainer's  inanity  of 
ideas.  If  it  is  fine,  you  may  wander 
out  into  the  woods  till  it  is  time  to 
withdraw  to  your  chamber  or  cock- 
loft ;  but  wet  weather  comes  upon 
you  wMth  excessive  severity,  and 
you  know  that  in  changing  your 
quarters  you  may  change  decidedly 
for  the  worse.  At  the  same  time, 
each  morrow  may  bring  ample  con- 
solation even  for  such  tribulations 
as  these.  There  is  an  infinite  charm 
in  rich  green  valleys  like  the  Zil- 
lei-thal,  with  their  broken  trout- 
streams  ;  in  the  graceful  herds  of 
cream-coloured  cattle,  with  their 
soft,  bright  eyes,  and  clean-made 
limbs ;  in  the  goats  scrambling 
along  the  goat-tracks  among  the 
wooded  knolls ;  in  the  quaint  old 
village  streets,  so  seldom  trodden 
by  the  tourist,  with  their  fountains 
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flowing  over  into  the  hollowed  pine- 
Rtenis ;  in  the  churches  and  church- 
yards; in  the  calvaries  and  crosses, 
with  their  ghastly  effigies  and  their 
pre-Raphaelite  paintings,  commem- 
orating tragedies  hy  flood  or  in  for- 
est. There  are  legends  and  stories 
of  superstitions  to  be  had  for  the 
gathering  ;  and  apropos  to  legends 
and  history,  here  and  there,  by  way 
of  variety,  the  archaeologist  is  ar- 
rested by  some  picturesque  old 
schloss  overhanging  the  river  and 
commanding  the  pass,  —  a^  schlofts 
whose  dilapidated  halls,  with  the 
worm-eaten  furniture  and  moulder- 
ing tapestries,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
views  from  the  shattered  casements, 
will  well  repay  deliberate  investi- 
gation. 

Ascending  the  Inn  valley  and 
entering  the  Engadine,  you  are  once 
more  in  the  land  of  hotels,  couriers, 
and  ladies'  maids.  But  the  Enga- 
dine is  still  in  great  measure  fenced 
off  from  the  profane  vulgar  l)y  the 
double  mounbiin -barriers  that 
divide  it  from  those  districts  of  the 
Orisons  that  are  geographically 
Swiss.  It  is  not  every  one  in  these 
times  who  cares  to  post ;  nor  is  it 
worth  your  while  for  a  short  so- 
journ to  face  the  disagreeables  of 
a  sixteen  hours'  diligence  jouniey, 
with  a  start  at  4  a.m.,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  returning  in  a  day  or  two. 
Hut  once  in  the  happy  valley,  if 
Tiot  especially  i)res8ed  for  time,  pro- 
bably you  are  in  no  hurry  to  (juit 
it.  You  have  the  comforts  of  low- 
country  hotels  in  the  perfection  of 
mountain  air.  You  may  make 
yourself  agreeable  at  the  springs  or 
fablin  iVhute,  and  then  turn  vour 
back  on  silks  and  civilisation  to 
wander  forth  among  the  half-savage 
IWrgamesque  shepherds  in  their 
sheepskins.  You  may  pluck  the 
edi'lweitftf  for  yourself — the  plant 
that  is  mythically  emblematical  of 
break-neck  precipices  and  bottom- 
less abysses — without  risking  even 


a  slip  on  the  snow,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  sprained  ankle.  You  may  arrange 
for  excursions  of  any  length  in  the 
most  magniticent  scenery,  while  you 
have  ravines  laid  out  as  promenades 
within  an  easy  stroll  of  the  door  of 
your  inn.  There  is  as  great  a  va- 
riety of  costume  as  of  speech  and 
race  among  the  country-people  that 
drive  their  carts  along  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  Italy  to  Switzerland  and 
Tyrol.  Doctors  all  the  world  over 
swear  by  .the  waters ;  and  as  for  the 
quality  of  the  air,  it  is  only  too  in- 
vigorating. For  out  of  the  sunshine 
in  the  brightest  day,  you  may  be 
very  glad  to  keep  moving ;  there  is 
always  a  difficulty  in  knowing  how 
to  dress ;  nor  is  there  lounging  to 
be  done  before  the  hotel- door  after 
sundown,  that  crowning  luxury  of 
holidays  in  the  mountains,  unless 
indeed  you  swathe  yourself  in  great- 
coats and  railwav  niffs. 

The  time  must  come,  and  no 
doubt  shortly,  when  one  may  go 
even  further  and  still  fare  pretty 
well.  The  mountains  of  Bohemia^ 
for  instance,  are  almost  absolutely 
unknown  to  us,  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so  till  a  fashion  sets  that 
way,  when  the  inns  will  be  rebuilt 
or  made  decently  habitable.  Mr. 
Crosse,  in  the  lively  volume  we 
noticed  lately,  dilated  on  the  natu- 
ral attractions  of  the  Carpathians : 
although  there,  too,  the  matter  of 
accommodation  offers  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  meantime.  The 
Southern  Apennines,  as  wo  can 
say  from  personal  knowledge, 
abound  in  all  manner  of  natural 
beauties,  as  in  ruins  of  strange  old 
towns  and  curiosities  of  medieval 
architecture.  And  we  wish  some 
of  the  jjentlemcn  who  have  time 
and  money  and  ambitions  beyond 
the  ordinary  nuige,  in  gratifying 
their  personal  longings  for  solitude, 
would  do  a  good  turn  to  the  world 
they  withdmw  from,  by  acting  as 
its  pioneers  on  untrodden  ground. 
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ENGLISHMEN  AND  FRENCHMEN. 


It  is  not  with  any  intention  of 
contrasting  the  qualities  of  our  own 
countrymen  with  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours across  the  Channel  that  we 
place  these  words  at  the  head  of 
this  page.  Such  an  undertaking  is 
much  more  easy  on  the  surface  than 
it  is  in  reality.  Nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  the  difference  of 
the  outside  which  marks  each  of 
the  great  nationalities  of  Europe, 
and  which  furnishes  to  the  artist  of 
social  manners  many  an  easily  de- 
fined and  picturesque  group.  But, 
after  all,  under  the  surface,  men  are 
first  men  ;  they  are  more  like  than 
unlike  each  other  :  all  that  is  essen- 
tially life  is  alike  in  them,  and  all 
the  real  distinctions  of  character 
exist  everywhere.  Each  has  the 
same  choice  to  make  for  grood  or 
evil,  the  affections  are  the  same  all 
over  the  world,  and  so  are  the  pur- 
poses that  elevate  and  the  passions 
that  debase.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion, accordingly,  of  making  easy 
comparisons,  but  rather  of  setting 
before  the  reader,  so  far  as  we  can, 
the  portraits  of  several  men  simul- 
taneously presented  to  the  world, 
and  very  worthy  of  the  interest  and 
sympathy  of  their  fellows.  There 
is  a  diffuseness  about  the  biogra- 
phy of  the  Englishman,  and  a  con- 
centration in  those  of  the  French, 
which  we  might  say  was  indica- 
tive of  national  character,  were  it 
not  that  the  writers  in  both  cases 
are  English,  which  unfortunately 
puts  a  stop  to  this  facile  distinction 
to  begin  with.  Mr.  Smiles's  big 
book*  alone  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
elegant  volume  in  which  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton  presents  us  with  all  that  is 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  a 
complete  group  of  remarkable  men. 


It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Smiles^s  book  is 
so  big,  and  perhaps  in  some  particu- 
lars it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Hamerton's 
is  so  little  ;  but  the  latter  is  a  very 
safe  fault,  as  the  reader  will  allow. 

The  last  time  that  the  well-known 
name  of  Mr.  Smiles  appeared  in 
these  pages,  it  was  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  of  biography  that  has  ever 
been  added  to  literature.  The  book 
was  little  in  this  case :  it  contained 
an  account  of  the  struggling  exist- 
ence of  a  very  poor  uneducated  man 
— one  who  never  in  all  his  laborious 
life  was  so  well  off  as  our  servants 
are,  and  who  had  neither  leisure 
nor  grace  nor  external  advantage  of 
any  kind  to  recommend  him — a  man 
who  lived  hardly,  who  knew  what 
it  was  to  skirt  the  verv  borders  of 
want,  whose  house  was  a  cottage, 
whose  trade  was  one  of  the  home- 
liest exercised  by  poor  men,  and 
who  had  gained  nothing  iu  the 
long  battle  of  his  life  hut  a  little 
unpractical  knowledge — knowledge 
that  never  put  a  penny  in  his  pocket 
nor  added  a  comfort  to  his  life. 
And  yet  the  book  was  a  noble 
book ;  the  life,  one  that  stirred  the 
whole  country  with  admiration, 
friendship,  and  fellow-feeling.  The 
reader  must  not  expect  when  he 
turns  to  the  new  biography  which 
the  same  writer  has  now  provided 
for  us  that  any  such  pleasure 
awaits  him.  Mr.  Smiles  has  had 
more  to  do  with  the  life  of  the  suc- 
cessful than  with  the  labours  of  the 
poor ;  and  probably  this  present 
chapter  of  human  experience  has 
more  affinity  with  his  previous 
works,  than  had  the  beautiful  story 
of  unrewarded  toil — sorrow,  and 
trouble,  and  poverty,  and  courageous 


♦  George  Moore,  Merchant  and  Pliilanthropist.    By  S.  Smiles.    London  :  Rout- 
ledge. 
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steadfastness,  which  gave  to  the  life 
of  the  poor  Scotch  Naturalist  so 
wonderful  a  charm.  But  never 
was  there  a  more  curious  instance 
of  the  different  impressions  made 
upon  the  mind  by  an  entirely  suc- 
cessful career,  and  one  which  is 
checkered  with  failure  and  trouble, 
than  is  afforded  by  these  two  books. 
George  Moore  was  an  admirably 
good  man.  When  he  died,  not  very 
long  ago,  it  is  true  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  public,  neither  con- 
nected with  commerce  nor  with  the 
business  of  philanthropy,  hearing 
of  the  great  commotion  caused  by 
his  death,  and  the  great  honours 
paid  to  him  at  his  burial,  were 
tempted  to  ask,  with  some  wonder, 
**  Who  was  George  Moore  ?'*  Hut 
yet,  to  a  largo  district  in  England 
he  was  one  of-  the  best  known  and 
most  beneficent  of  rural  potentates. 
lie  was  great  in  the  City,  where  he 
had  as  many  retainers  as  a  feudal 
baron ;  and  he  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  more  benevolent  socie- 
ties than  we  can  reckon.  J I  is  life 
was  full  of  good  works.  He  was 
the  most  brilliantly  successful  of 
men.  What  he  was  able  to  gain 
for  himself,  and  what  he  was  able 
to  do  for  others,  were  both  on  so 
great  a  scale  as  to  excite  our  won- 
der w^hile  we  read  ;  and  yet  is  it 
possible  ?  Thomas  Edward,  the  old 
cobbler,  is  twice  as  interesting — a 
far  more  delightful  companion  than 
he.  It  is  not  Mr.  Moore's  fault, 
who  was  as  good  as  gohi — kind  to 
everybody,  and  doing  infinite  good 
in  his  generation.  Why  is  it?  Per- 
haps because  success  and  prosperity, 
though  so  delightful  to  possess,  arc 
not  the  qualities  which  interest  us 
in  a  book  ;  hut  whatever  the  reason 
mav  be,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
effect.  Mr.  Smiles  has  not  been  for- 
tunate; in  his  hero,  though  his  hero 
was  the  most  fortunate  of  men. 

And  yet  there  is  a  good  deal  that 
is  picturesque,  and  much  that  is  edi- 


fying, in  the  life  of  George  Moore. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  statesman  of 
Cumberland — one  of  those  homdv 
worthies  who  were  revealed  to  us 
by  that  illumination  of  genius 
which,  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  suddenly  lighted  up  the  LakeA. 
Since  Wordsworth  there  are  few 
people  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
what  a  Cumberland  statesman  is 
— an  independent,  however  poor, 
yeoman  of  the  mountains,  whose 
family  may  be  as  old  as  the  How- 
ards, yet  who  has  never  risen,  or 
cared  to  rise,  if  rising  it  could  be 
called,  beyond  that  rustic  footing 
on  the  soil  which  nature  gave  him. 
George  Moore  was  boru  in  1806,  of 
one  of  those  sturdy  peasant-proprie- 
tors. He  was  one  of  five  chilaren, 
with  nothing  before  them  but  to 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  —  honest  and  steady 
girls  and  boys,  ready  for  whatever 
might  come  to  them.  George  was 
the  second  son — "a  very  strong 
boy,"  as  he  himself  records.  Long 
after,  when  lie  was  a  great  landed 
proprietor,  and  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  England,  caressed  by  all  the 
great  people  of  Cumberland,  and 
with  the  highest  honours  in  the 
kingdom  open  to  him,  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  *^  I  started  at  sixpence  a- 
day,^'  he  said,  "  and  by  the  time 
that  I  was  ten  years  old  I  got  eigh- 
teen pence  a- day.  When  I  rcacned 
the  age  of  twelve  I  *  carried  my 
rig^  with  the  men.  I  sheared  with 
the  sickle,  and  kept  time  and  pace 
with  the  full-grown  men.  For  this 
I  earned  two  shillings  a-day,  with 
my  food.  This  was  considered 
unequalled  for  a  boy  of  my  age  to 
accomplish."  Nevertheless,  he  did 
not  feel  that  this  whs  as  much  as  he 
wjis  capable  of.  "  1  never  swerved 
from  my  resolve  to  go  away  from 
homo,"  he  says.  "  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  hang  about  half  idle,  with 
no  better  resource  before  me  than  of 
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being  a  farm-servant;  so  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  leave  home  at 
thirteen,  and  fight  the  battle  of  life 
for  myself."  This  he  did  by  be- 
coming the  apprentice  of  a  draper 
in  the  nearest  little  town — Wigton 
(not  the  Scotch  Wigton).  Here  he 
had  every  kind  of  menial  work  to 
do.  "  I  had  to  make  the  fire,  clean 
the  windows,  groom  my  master's 
horse,  and  do  many  things  that 
boys  from  our  ragored-schools  now- 
adays think  they  are  *  too  good  for.' " 
A  little  later  he  became  the  prop 
of  the  businesvs — his  master  being 
a  man  of  irregular  and  evil  habits. 
Poor  bov !  he  was  not  himself 
in  a  very  good  way.  He  got  his 
meals  at  the  little  inn  of  the 
place,  a  bad  school  enough,  and 
learned  to  gamble.  '*  I  kept  a  pack 
of  cards  in  my  pocket.  I  played  at 
cards  almost  every  night.  I  went 
to  the  public-houses  and  played 
with  the  men  for  high  stakes.  .  .  . 
I  sometimes  played  the  whole  night 
through."  This  was  not  a  promis- 
ing beginning  for  the  country  lad. 
But  a  crisis  came,  when  his  master 
found  out  these  nocturnal  dissipa- 
tions, and  the  boy,  once  recalled 
to  a  sense  of  his  mistaken  course, 
took  bravely  and  finally  the  turn 
that  leads  to  fortune.  No  thought 
of  fortune,  however,  was  in  his 
mind.  "I  thought  of  my  dear 
father,  and  feared  that  I  might 
break  his  heart,  and  bring  his  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  I 
lay  in  bed  almost  without  moving 
for  twenty-four  hours.  No  one 
came  near  me.  I  was  without  food 
or  drink.  I  thought  of  what  I 
should  do  when  I  got  up.  K  my 
master  turned  me  ofl*,  I  would  go 
straightway  to  America.  I  resolved 
in  any  case  to  give  up  card-playing 
and  gambling — which,  by  God's 
grace,  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have 
firmly  carried  out." 

The  result  of  this  early  experience 
— the  young  penitent  was  only  about 


fifteen,  and  his  worst  sin  seems  to 
have  been  card-playing — was  his  de- 
termination, in  after  days,  when  "  I 
have  had  hundreds  of  young  men 
in  my  employment — to  forgive  what 
I  have  seen  wrong  in  their  conduct, 
and  give  them  another  chance." 
It  is  not  always  that  youthful  eiTor 
has  so  beneficial  a  result. 

After  this  early  reformation 
George  became  the  prop  of  a  failing 
business,  and  did  all  that  a  boy 
could  do  to  bolster  up  the  erring 
employer  who  never  seems  to  have 
set  him  anything  but  a  bad  ex- 
ample. When  his  apprenticeship 
was  over  ho  set  out  for  London 
with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  certain  ancestral  hair-trunk 
which  had  descended  to  him  from 
his  great-uncle  and  godfather.'  He 
knew  nobody,  and  had  nft  notion 
of  any  way  of  getting  employment 
except  the  primitive  one  of  going 
from  shop  to  shop  asking  for  it. 
He  was  rustic  in  dress,  in  accent,  and 
in  manners,  speaking  broad  Cum- 
berland, as  indeed  he.,  is  said  to 
have  done  more  or  less  all  his  life,. 
— an  honest,  primitive  country 
lad,  with  broad  shoulders  and  hob- 
nailed shoes,  and  unbounded  yet 
modest  confidence  in  himself — a 
confidence  which  happily  preserved 
him  both  now  and  throughout  his 
life  from  the  hesitations  and  tremors 
of  more  doubtful  souls.  He  arrived 
i;i  London  the  day  before  Good 
Friday  1825,  and  the  first  act  of  his 
town  life  was  to  attend  certam 
north  country  sports — "  the  annual 
wrestlinjj-match  "—of  the  Cumber- 
laud  men  in  London,  held  at 
Chelsea  on  Gt)od  Friday.  Here  the 
boy's  blood  was  roused  by  the  sight 
of  the  conflict,  and  he  put  down 
his  name  as  one  of  the  competitors. 
He  is  described  as  "  very  strong-look- 
ing, middle-sized,  with  a  broad  chest 
and  strongly  developed  muscles," 
with  dark  hair  curling  about  his 
head,  and  a  brown  and  animated 
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face  glowing  with  health  and  vigour. 
He  was  nineteen,  in  all  the  freshness 
of  his  youth,  and  his  rustic  strength 
got  him  the  third  prize,  and  a  host 
of  new  friends,  who  took  him  to 
the  nearest  public-house  and  "  treat- 
ed him  to  drink."  Not  a  very  good 
beginning,  one  would  have  thought. 
But  the  lad  had  strength  enough 
to  throw  off  all  that  was  bad.  lie 
broke  off  from  his  new  acquaint- 
ances, refusing  all  further  engage- 
ments, and  next  day  set  out  on  his 
quest  "  to  find  a  situation."  From 
shop  to  shop  he  went,  j)resenting 
himself  in  his  country  clothes,  with 
his  healthy  face  and  north  country 
accent.  "  Charles  Mocking  of  Ilol- 
born"  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a 
porter*8  situation,  and  **  this  nearly 
broke  my  heart,"  for  wjis  he  not  a 
trained  rlrapcr,  who  had  served  his 
apprenticeship,  and  managed  his 
master's  business?  "lie  went 
nearly  all  over  London.  He  en- 
tered as  many  as  thirty  drapers' 
shops  in  a  da*y,  always  with  the 
same  result."  "  After  beating  about 
London  for  an  entire  week,"  he 
himself  said  years  after,  when  he 
was  a  prosperous  and  wealthy  man, 
"  1  began  to  think  myself  a  not 
very  marketable  commodity  in  the 
great  city." 

]\)or  country  lad!  Despair  began 
to  close  nmnd  him.  ]le  had  pro- 
raised  to  write  to  his  father  to  tell 
him  of  his  success,  and,  sick  at  iieart^ 
he  fulfilled  his  promise,  though  there 
was  nothing  but  failure  to  tell. 
"  But  when  lie  had  written  his  letter 
it  was  so  blotted  with  tears  that  he 
could  not  send  it."  This  made  him 
resolve  to  wait  a  little  longer  before 
going  olf  in  despair  to  America, 
which  seemed  his  last  chantje.  And 
at  the  last  moment  a  draper  in  Soho 
Square,  who  was  himself  a  states- 
man's son,  inquired  after  the  wan- 
derer. He  was  a  Mr.  Jlay,  of  "  Graf- 
ton House,"  who  had  heard  from 
Cumberland  about  the  adventurous 


lad.  He  engaged  him  as  his  shop- 
man at  a  salary  of  £30  a-year, 
rough  and  uncouth  as  he  was;  and 
thus  benfan  behind  the  connter 
of  the  obscure  drapery  in  Soho, 
among  all  the  cheap  gowns  and  rib- 
bons, as  prosperous  a  career  as 
was  ever  put  on  record.  However, 
in  these  days  Soho  Square  was  not 
precisely  what  it  is  now.  There 
were  great  ladies  among  the  cus- 
tomers at  Grafton  House,  one  of 
whom  very  nearly  ruined  the  un- 
fortunate shopman  by  a  mistake 
about  money.  However,  his  obsti- 
nate good  sense  and  prudence  'ffot 
him  out  of  the  scrape.  His  hamble 
beginning  is  enlivened  by  the  moat 
genuine  romance  of  town  life, — the 
familiar  poetical  fable  of  the  vir- 
tuous apprentice  and  the  uiastcr^s 
daughter — a  fairy  tale  which 
naturally  belongs  to  that  emble- 
matical Whittington,  born  to  lack, 
who  becomes  three  times  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  "  When  G^rtfe 
Moore  had  been  about  six  months 
at  Grafton  House,  he  one  day 
obscr^'ed  a  bright  little  girl  come 
tnpping  from  the  warehouse  accom- 
panied by  her  mother.  *  Who  are 
thev  ? '  ho  asked  of  one  of  those 
standing  near.  '  Wh}',  don't  you 
know  i  that's  the  guv'nor's  wife 
and  daughter.'  *  Well,'  said  George, 
*  if  ever  I  marry,  that  girl  Khali  be 
mv  wife.'  "  And  this  early  deter- 
mination  was  realised — though  at 
first  it  looked  as  little  likely  as  was 
the  page's  suit  to  the  king's  daugh* 
ter.  The  young  north-country 
draper  wtus  not  a  man  to  have  nay 
said  to  him,  aiiy  more  than  a  fairy 
knight. 

George  Moore's  ambition,  how- 
ever, was  not  long  content  with  the 
shop  in  Soho.  He  soon  found  that 
the  bondjige  of  the  life  was  uncon- 
genial to  him,  and  that  *'  ho  would 
rather  break  stones  on  the  road 
than  remain  behind  a  counter.'* 
At  twenty  lie  transferred   himself, 
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with  the  assistance  of  his  first  em- 
ployer, to  "the  first  lace-house  in 
the  city,"  where,  at  first,  his  un- 
couth qualities  were  more  remarked 
than  his  genius  for  business,  and 
where  he  was  stimulated  into  a 
strenuous  effort  at  self-education. 
He  went  to  a  night-school,  and  fre- 
quently sat  "  studying  my  lessons 
until  the  small  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing"— and  devoted  himself  to  his 
work  with  all  the  eagerness  of  his 
nature.  Two  or  three  amusing  and 
some  charmin^j  incidents  are  told  of 
him  at  this  period  of  his  life.  He 
had  got  a  situation  for  a  younger 
brother,  whose  task  of  carrying  out 
parcels  after  the  day's  work  was 
very  trying  to  his  weaker  physique^ 
whereupon  George,  "  when  his  day's 
work  was  over,  put  on  an  old  coat, 
and  went  from  the  city  to  the  west- 
end  to  deliver  his  brother's  parcels," 
— an  exhibition  of  homely  heroism 
which  is  delij^htful :  and  here  is  a 
ludicrous  example  of  the  "  pushing" 
and  dauntless  yet  confused  eager- 
uess  of  the  young  man  to  do  and 
see  everything,  which  is  curious 
in  its  evidence  of  character  and 
half -awakened  intellect : — 


**  After  I  had  been  two  years  in  Ix)n- 
don,  I  had  a  great  and  anxious  desire  to 
see  the  House  of  CommoDS.  I  ^ot  a 
half-holiday  for  the  purpose.  I  did  not 
think  of  gettinjr  an  order  from  an  M.P. 
Indeed,  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  getting  into  the  House.  I  first  tried 
to  get  into  the  strangers'  gallery,  but 
failed.  I  tlien  hung  about  the  entrance 
to  see  whether  I  could  find  some  op- 
portunity. I  saw  ihree  or  four  mem- 
bers hurrying  in,  and  I  hurried  in 
with  them.  The  door-keepers  had 
not  noticed  me.  I  walked  into  the 
middle  of  tlie  House.  When  I  got  in, 
I  almost  fainted  with  fear,  lest  I  should 
be  discovered.  I  first  got  into  a  seat 
with  the  name  of  Canning  written 
upon  it.  I  then  proceeded  to  a  seat 
behind,  and  sat  there  all  the  evening. 
I  heard  Mr.  Canning  bring  forward  his 
motion  to  reduce  the  duty  on  corn. 
He  made  a  brilliant  speech.     He  was 


followed   by  many  other  speakers.     I 
sat  out  the  whole  debate.*' 

Fancy  the  lumpish  Cumberland 
lad— half  understanding,  with  the 
mind  just  awakening  in  him,  trem- 
bling at  his  own  temerity,  yet  not 
half  aware  how  great  that  temerity 
^was — blundering  into  Canning's 
scat,  in  the  most  august  of  as- 
semblies! Probably  the  members 
about  thought  him  some  raw 
young  squire  just  elected,  as  he 
sat,  faint  with  alarm,  yet  keeping 
all  }ns  wits  about  him,  and  listen- 
ing with  all  his  ears.  Little  more 
than  twenty  years  after,  he  was  in- 
vited by  several  constituencies  to 
represent  them  in  the  House  which 
he  had  thus  invaded  in  his  ignor- 
ance ;  but  the  intense  self-confidence 
of  the  man  did  not  go  this  length. 
"  He  was  of  opinion  that  Parlia- 
ment should  be  composed  of  the 
best,  wisest,  and  most  highly  edu- 
cated men  in  the  country.  He 
always  averred  that  he  was  not  one 
of  these  men."  And  no  doubt  this 
decision  was  a  wise  one. 

However,  the  next  step  in 
Moore's  life,  though  it  was  not  a 
very  splendid  one,  set  him  at  once 
in  the  way  of  fortune.  He  was 
made  "  town-traveller  for  the  firm." 
Then  he  was  promoted  to  "  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  circuit." 
The  oflice  of  bagman  is  not  generally 
looked  upon  with  great  respect,  nor 
are  we  disposed  to  look  for  the 
heroic  and  conquering  kind  of  men 
in  its  ranks ;  but  in  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  very  inspiration  of  this 
successful  man's  life.  The  goods 
with  which  he  travelled  from  draper 
to  draper,  exercising  all  his  ingen- 
uity to  sell — flattering,  coaxing, 
even  drinking,  throwing  himself 
into  every  innocent  wile  that  was 
calculated  to  please  his  customers — 
was  lace, — not,  let  anybody  suppose, 
the  laces  of  Flanders  or  Venice,  but 
those  unsophisticated  goods  which 
are  made  at  Nottingham.     His  own 
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satisfaction  in  his  work,  and  tlie  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  Smiles  for  his  suc- 
cess, are  comical, — ^though  we  do 
not  see,  after  all,  why  a  man  should 
not  be  as  happy  in  well-earned  suc- 
cess as  a  ba<^man,  as  in  any  other 
well-conducted  enterprise.  It  is  no 
<loubt  only  one  of  the  prejudices  of 
education  which  makes  us  smile  af 
the  following  outburst  of  popular 
applause  on  a  lower  level  than  that 
which  we  are  apt  to  hear  of.  We 
can  imaoriue  the  scene  in  one  of 
Dickens's  books, — the  bustling, 
active  hero  of  the  commercial  room^ 
knowing  all  the  waiters-  names,  and 
great  in  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
road,  and  his  circle  of  admiring  shop- 
men of  the  countiy  town,  to  whom 
his  city  glories  were  so  dazzling, 
and  his  success  the  liighcst  thing  to 
be  hoped  for ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
meet  with  it  in  <liffuified  literature 
of  the  improving  sort. 

**  At  tho  inns  which  ho  frequented 
he  was  rt^gurded  us  a  sort  of  hero. 
Tlui  oiluif  truvi'llers  used  to  pack  up 
Iiis  g(K)ds,  and  tlius  help  Iiini  on  his 
way.  Tln?y  took  pride  in  his  siircess, 
and  boasttjd  of  liis  fi^roatness.  A  younp 
traveller,  wljo  liad  just  entered  the 
Nortliem  Circuit,  arrived  at  ilio  *  Star  ' 
Hotel,  Mancliester,  wliile  about  a  dozen 
travellers  were  lielpin«j;  (George  to  pack 
up  his  ^oods.  *  Who's  that  younjj 
fellow  tlicy  are  making  smdi  a  fuss 
about?'  'Ob.  it's  George!'  'And 
who's  (ileorgc  ?  '  '  What  !  don't  you 
know  the  Napolkon  of  Watlin<i 
Stukf:tV  let  nie  introduce  you.'  " 

The  capitfds  are  Mr.  Smiles' s,  not 
ours  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  said, 
we  see  no  reason  whv  we  should 
laugh  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
commercial  travellers.  Had  they 
been  a  party  of  idle  y<uing  soldiers 
in  a  garrison  town,  surrounding  a 
popular  brother,  all  would  seem 
perfectly  natural.  As,  however, 
the  conquering  hero  thus  sped  on- 
ward in  his  career,  he  f<uind  con- 
frontin*;  him  here  and  there  one 
opponent — and  only  one — who  could 


make  any  stand  against  him.  The 
two  competitors  found  each  other 
out  with  lively  curiosity  and  respect. 
The  other  was  a  certain  Groucock,  a 
partner  in  his  own  firm.  The  two 
between  them  took  all  the  honoan 
of  the  road.  Before  Moore's  time 
Groucock  had  carried  everything 
his  own  way  ;  but  "  Moore  worked 
with  greater  celerity,  and  very  soon 
divided  the  trade,"  then  '^gradnally 
succeeded  in  taking  the  lai^est  share 
of  tlie  business."  Now  and  then 
one  stole  a  march  on  the  other,  and 
gathered  the  entire  harvest  of  orders 
before  his  rival  was  aware.  At  length 
Groucock  "  found  it  necessary  to 
come  to  terms;"  he  oflfered  Moore 
"the  incredible  salary  of  £500  a- 
year"  to  leave  his  present  employers 
and  travel  for  the  Groucock  tirm. 
Moore,  however,  with  his  keen 
business  sense,  saw  a  better  way 
than  even  this  immense  advance  of 
earnings,  lie  stood  out  for  a  part- 
nership, and  accordingly,  at  the 
a«re  of  twentv-three.beciime  one  of 
the  firm  of  (Jroucock,  Copestake, 
and  Moore — now,  we  believe,  one  of 
the  best-known  firms  in  London. 
After  this  change  he  went  on 
triumphantly  in  his  career  as  a 
traveller,  this  time  with  no  rival, 
carrying  everything  before  bim. 
The  stories  of  his  devices  to  get 
customers  are  often  laughable,  and 
sometimes  so  very  "smart""  that 
the  reader  may  bo  disposed  to 
wonder  whether  this  is  the  ordin- 
arv  wav  of  legitimate  business. 
That  they  do  not  consist  with  good 
taste  is  a  minor  matter,  for  perhaps 
ijood  t'lste  is  not  the  thing  to  be 
looked  for  in  these  regions  of 
society.  Here  is  one  of  the  many 
ways  he  took  to  get  orders.  The 
individual  to  be  subdued  was  "  a 
tenacious  draper  in  a  I^ncashire 
town,"  who  had  always  refused  to 
<ieal  with  him.  Moore's  cnei^cs 
were  in  this  <*ase  specially  stima- 
lated  bv  a  bet. 
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••  The  draper  saw  him  entering  the 
shop,  and  cried  out,  'AH  full,  all  full, 
Mr.    Moore!      I   told   you   bo   before.' 

*  Never  mind,'  said  George,  *  you  won't 
object  to  a  crack.*  *  Oh,  no,'  said  tbe 
draper.  Tkey  cracked  about  many 
thin^,  and  then  George  Moore,  calling 
the  draper's  attention  to  a  new  coat  he 
wore,  asked    what  he  thought  of  it? 

•  It's  a  capital  coat,'  said  the  draper. 

*  Yes,  first-rate ;  made  in  the  best  style 
by  a  first-rate  London  tailor.'  The 
draper  looked  at  it  again,  and  again 
admired  it.  *  Wby,'  said  George,  *  you 
are  exactly  my  size  ;  it's  quite  new, 
I'll  sell  it  you.'    *  What's  the  price?' 

•  Twenty-five  shillings.'  *  What !  that's 
very  cheap.*      *  Yes,  it's  a  great  bar- 

fain.'  'Then  I'll  buy  it,'  said  the 
raper.  George  went  back  to  his  ho- 
tel, donned  another  suit,  and  sent  the 
^eat  bargain  to  tbe  draper.  George 
calling  again,  the  draper  offered  to 
pay  hira.  *  No,  no,'  said  George, '  I'll 
book  it;  you've  opened  an  account.' 
Mr.  Moore  had  sold  the  coat  at  a  loss, 
but  he  was  recouped  by  the  £o  bet  he 
had  won,  and  he  obtained  an  order 
besides.  The  draper  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  his  best  customers." 


This  is  amusing  enough;  but  it 
is  not  a  very  elevated  kind  of  his- 
tory. How  different  was  the  tale 
of  tbe  poor  Scotch  cobbler,  lying  in 
wait  in  the  silence  of  the  woods, 
bearing  all  the  wild  creatures  stir- 
ring  in  their  nests,  waiting  for  the 
rare  bird  or  insect  on  which  his 
s<»nl  was  set,  from  the  vulgar  re- 
cord of  trade  success  !  But  this  is 
about  all  the  reader  is  likely  to 
make  of  Mr.  George  Moore.  lie 
got  to  be  a  preposterously  rich 
and  successful  man ;  he  employed 
men  by  the  hundred,  and  was  very 
good  and  kind  and  considerate  to 
them,  never  hard  upon  a  backslider, 
always  liberal  and  generous  to  the 
worthy.  He  succeeded  in  marry- 
ing his  master's  daughter,  according 
to  his  original  programme,  but  not 
in  order  to  climb  up  higher  by  her 
means;  and  when  she  died,  and  he 
had  mourned  her  duly,  married  an- 
other wife  of  greater  social  import- 


ance. And  he  was  taken  in  with 
the  warmest  generosity  of  reception 
to  the  best  houses  in  his  county. 
The  proud  Howards  opened  their 
arms  to  him,  and  made  him  like  one 
of  their  family.  Bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, lords  and  squires,  received 
and  visited  him.  He  was  intreated, 
but  in  vain,  to  represent  various  im- 
portant constituencies  in  Parliament, 
from  that  of  Nottingham  where  his 
lace  was  made,  and  with  which  he  had 
accordingly  a  distinct  trade  connec- 
tion, to  that  of  the  city  of  London, 
in  which  there  was  no  man  better 
known.  He  acquired  a  great  house 
in  his  native  district,  and  lived 
there  part — but  only  part — of  the 
busy  year,  dispensing  magnificent 
hospitaUty,  and  living  like  a  prince, 
confernng  perpetual  benefits  upon 
the  poor  neighbours  among  whom  he 
had  been  born  as  poor  as  any.  But 
notwithstanding  this  wonderful  sue- 
cess,  he  was  always,  so  far  as  this 
biqgraphy  shows,  the  cheerful,  bust- 
ling bagman — the  busiest,  swiftest, 
and  most  popular  of  commercial  tra- 
vellers. We  do  not  mean  for  a  moment 
to  disparage  Mr.  Moore.  No  one,  it 
is  evident,  would  have  been  justified 
in  branding  him  with  the  title  of 
parvenUy  or  imputing  to  him  the 
meannesses  of  a  nouveau  riche.  At 
hia  most  splendid  moments  his 
poorest  friend,  his  clerks  and  work- 
men, had  a  place  at  his  board  among 
the  Cumberland  grandees  and  the 
dignified  clergymen.  He  had  no  fibre 
of  the  snob  in  him,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  but  simply  and  steadily  kept 
bis  place,  making  no  false  pretences. 
But  though  he  was  not  a  snob  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  a 
commercial  traveller  to  the  end. 
When  he  took  up  charity  as  his 
occupation,  and  spent  his  life  in 
collecting  subscriptions  and  man- 
aging benevolent  undertakings,  he 
pursued  this  new  course  in  exactly 
the  same  spirit  which  had  animated 
him  in  his  quest  of  orders,  gather- 
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ing  cheques  and  subscriptions  in- 
steiid  of  commissions  for  lace,  hut 
with  the  self-same  readiness  of 
resource,  industry,  gaiety,  and  de- 
termination. To  give  any  detailed 
account  of  these  benevolent  under- 
takings would  be  impossible — the 
name  of  them  was  legion.  When 
he  went  to  Cumberland  for  his 
holidays,  even  before  he  became  the 
owner  of  a  great  house  and  a  county 
notability,  there  ensued  a  kind  of 
carnival  of  school-feasting  and  com- 
petitive examination,  new  games  of 
a  homely  Olympus,  which  brought 
the  whole  county  about  him  for 
days  together.  No  Border  lord  or 
knight  made  so  great  a  commotion 
in  the  country-side  as  did  the  London 
warehouseman  from  Bow  ^Church- 
yard, the  Cumberland  yeoman's  son. 
In  town  his  spare  moments  were  all 
tilled  with  charitable  work.  Indeed 
it  seems  impossible  to  make  out  how 
he  could  have  had  any  time  for  his 
business,  so  completely  did  he  thtow 
himself  into  the  toils  of  charity. 
The  ('ommercial  Travellers'  Schools 
made  an  approf)riate  beginning  to 
his  career  (»f  henevolenrie ;  and  till 
the  very  end  of  his  life  he  never 
gave  up  his  ardent  attempts  to 
soothe  tlie  troubles  of  the  world  on 
one  side  and  empty  its  pockets  on 
the  other.  **  When  a  society  or -in- 
stitution  was  getting  short  of  fun<ls, 
the  promoters  immediately  endeav- 
oured to  enlist  him.  lie  was  not 
so  much  interested  in  the  attairs  of 
institutions  which  woi-e  thriving, 
as  about  the  institutions  that  were 
falling  ami  going  down  iov  lack  of 
funds.  l!]verybodv  concerned  in 
charitable  institutions  in  London 
knew  that  Mr.  Moore  was  one  of 
the  most  indefatigable  of  beggars. 
"  For  nearly  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  Tieorge  Moore  went  round 
amongst  his  friends,  an<l  amongst 
many  who  were  not  his  friends, 
and  implored  them  for  money  on 
behalf  of  the  charitable  institutions 


of  Loudon."  Rapid  and  brisk,  with 
a  bustle  and  sweep  of  energy  which 
nmst  have  been  exactly  like  that 
which  carried  him  so  triumphantly 
through  the  '*  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester circuit,"  and  brought  all 
his  fellows  round  him  to  pack  his 
boxes  of  patterns,  he  rushed  into 
his  friends'  counting-houses.  "  I 
am  on  a  begging  expedition,"  he 
said.  "  Oh,  we  know  that  very 
well — what  is  it  ?"  cried  the  vic- 
tims. Thus  the  philanthropist  bus- 
tled on. 

•  This  busy  career  reached 'a  heroic 
point  in  the  year  1871,  when,  on 
the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Paris, 
and  the  consequent  opening  of  its 
besieged  gates,  Moore  nislied  upon 
the  starving  city  witli  "  seventy 
tons  of  food  and  £5000  in  money, 
the  produce  of  the  Mansion-house 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  pushed  his  way  on- 
ward throu<rh  all  difficulties  with  his 
waggons,  the  old  affiatus  of  liis  trade 
coining  whimsically  in,  in  his  ardent 
benevolence.  It  was  as  if  some 
other  (jroucock,  liot  rival  of  his 
youth,  was  pressing  on  his  steps  to 
get  at  those  hungry  moutlis  and 
fainting  souls  before  him.  "  1  think 
I  should  hav(^  died  had  I  not  been 
first  in  l*ari»*,''  he  stiys,  with  iucom- 
parable  vaivvti'.  And  he  w^as  first 
in  the  field.  The  story  of  the  re- 
lief is  a  triumph  of  his  speed  and 
readiness  and  rapid  organisation. 
He  threw  oj)en  his  own  Paris  office 
as  a  depot  of  charity,  and  flun^ 
himself  into  the  work  with  all  his 
heart.  The  immense  need,  the  un- 
mistakable help  which  could  be 
given,  the  warm  and  unhesitating 
gratitude,  all  filled  the  very  atmos- 
phere which  the  Plnglish  deputies 
were  breathing,  and  ma^lc  this  office 
delightful  to  a  man  so  warm-hearted, 
so  enjjer  to  serve  all  who  needed 
service,  and  so  sure  that  he  was 
doing  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
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be   done,  which  it   is   evident  was 
the   spring   of   all   his  movements. 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  requests 
from  refugees  in   England  to  find 
oat    husbands,   brothers,  and    sons 
who  had  been  left  behind  in  France ; 
and    with    unfailing    kindness    he 
charged  himself  with  them.    Convoy 
after  convoy  of  fresh  waggons  loaded 
with  food  came   in.     The   soldiers 
who  worked  at  this  benevolent  com- 
missariat pleased  the  leader   most. 
'*  Thev    have    all    stuck    to    their 
waggons,  and   brought   them    right 
through,"    he   says.     "Two   others 
(civilians)   came    to   me   and    com- 
plained  that    they    could    not    get 
through.      One    had   left   his   pro- 
visions in  charge  of   some  one  at 
Amiens,  and  another   nearer  Paris. 
I  ordered  them  back  aocain  ^ith  a 
very  few  words,  and  told  them  not 
to  come  to  me  again  till  thev  had 
got  their  waggons  into  Paris,  and 
could    report    so."      Thus    things 
went   on,    till   at  last^    after   about 
three  weeks'  constant  work,  pouring 
rations  into  the  hands  and  mouths 
of  the  starving,  the  police  gave  or- 
ders that  the  distribution   of  food 
should   cease,   as  the   crowds   that 
surrounded      Mr.     Moore's     depot 
blocked    the    thoroughfare.      Then 
followed    a    burst    of    enthusiastic 
charity.     "  Wo  put  on  all  steam," 
Moore  wrote,  "and  determined  to 
keep  open  all  night  as  well  as  dur- 
ing   the    following    day.     All   the 
streets   round   the  warehouse   were 
blocked  with  people.     The  food  was 
all  ready  for  distribution.     We  cal- 
culated thai  we  ran  a  party  through 
in  half  a  minute  !     The  French  peo- 
ple were  astonished  at  our  energy. 
They  cheered  us.     I  remained  till 
one  at  night,  and  left  them  in  full 
swing,''     The  work  went  on  with- 
out  intermission   till   eight  o'clock 
next    night,    when    the    warehouse 
was  closed, — "  they  had  distributed 
food    to    96,500    persons!"      Tlie 
remnant   was  given   to    the   Arch- 
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bishop  of  Paris,  the  Protestant  pas- 
tors, and  the  Jewish  Rabbi,  for 
after-distribution.  The  effect  of 
this  exciting  episode  upon  the 
dauntless  and  unwearying  represen- 
tative of  English  charity  was  very 
exhausting  and  painful.  "  I  cannot 
recover  from  my  weariness,"  he 
wrote  after  he  returned  home.  "I 
dream  all  night  about  Paris,  and 
cannot  get  sound  rest."  Sometimes 
he  would  start  up  at  night,  crying 
out,  "Do  you  see  that  woman 
dying?  I  must  go  to  Versailles." 
The  grateful  feeling  shown  towards 
him  by  the  nation  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  had  thus  laboured,  was 
touching  and  universal.  Bouquets 
with  pretty  inscriptions  were  put 
anonymously  into  his  /carriage,  with 
all  the  grace  of  France.  Even  the 
Communists  kept  their  petroleum 
from  the  warehouse  where  1' An- 
glais had  stood  all  night  and  served 
out  bread  to  the  starving,  and  spared 
the  little  adjacent  church,  it  is  said, 
for  his  sake.  A  Frenchman  pass- 
ing Mr.  Moore's  house  some  years 
after,  was  seen  to  take  off  his  hat 
as  he  did  so,  and  being  asked  the 
reason,  declared  he  could  not  pass 
that  door  without  some  tribute  of 
respect.  The  whole  incident  is  fine, 
and  forms  a  Icind  of  climax  to  this 
busy,  worthy,  beneficent,  and  al- 
ways successful  career. 

He  died  in  harness,  on  the  point 
of  attending  one  of  the  many  pub- 
lic meetings  for  benevolent  purposes 
in  which  his  soul  delighted.  It 
was  to  be  held  in  Carlisle,  his  county 
town;  and  he  went  with  fifty 
pounds  and  the  notes  of  his  speech 
in  his  pocket,  a  hale  and  vigorous 
man  of  seventy,  lifelike  and  strong, 
though  very  conscious  of  having 
reached  the  boundary-line  of  human 
existence,  and  with  a  curious  way, 
only  noted  afterwards  as  was  nat- 
ural, of  considering  all  the  things 
he  did  as  done  for  the  last  time. 
Standing  in  the  street  while  waiting. 
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for  his  meeting,  he  was  suddenly 
thrown  down  by  a  runaway  horse, 
Ills  hour  having  come,  and  died 
next  day  in  tlie  Grey  Goat  Inn  at 
Carlisle,  the  place  from  whicli  he 
had  started  fifty-two  years  before  to 
make  his  fortune  in  Loudon.  He 
had  passed  the  night  there,  a  boy 
of  eighteen,  ignorant  and  poor,  and 
lie  now  passed  there  his  last  night 
on  earth,  with  all  Cumberland,  so  to 
speak,  watching  every  breath  he 
drew.  A  man  more  kind,  more 
universally  helpful,  never  lived, 
lie  was  good  to  everybody,  and 
successful  in  almost  everything  he 
put  his  hand  to.  Neither  age, 
nor  the  consciousness  of  such  un- 
usual attainments,  happiness,  hon- 
our, or  wealth,  ever  averted  his  ea- 
ger steps  or  diminished  his  energy. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  refuse  him  the 
fullest  meed  of  praise.  AVe  do  not 
know  why,  with  so  many  elements 
of  nobleness  in  him,  he  should  not 

I  be  more  interesting.  Perhaps  it  is 
Mr.  Smiles's  fault,  perhaps  it  is  the 
sfault  of  Success — that  delightful  re- 

■  jttompense  of  virtue,  which  fails  of 
flttnicting  our  hearts,  though  it  does 

.a  great  deal  better  for  its  favourites. 
We  Uike  leave  very  respectfully  of 
this  good  man  ;  but  a  hundred  times 
better  we  liked  the  'cobbler,  who 
succeeded  in  nothing;  for  Imman 
nature  is  very  perverse.  "  What 
can  you  make,"  a  sceptical  City 
man  said,  when  the  work  was  under- 
taken, *'  out  of  the  life  of  a  London 
warehouseman  ?''  and  this  at  first 
discouraged  Mr.  Smiles.  It  would 
liave  b^en  no  great  loss  to  liteniture 
had  he  adopted  this  honest  opinion. 

Tlierc  .ire  few  national  peculiari- 
ties more  remarkable  than  the  man- 
ner   in    which    Englishmen    often 
.  adopt  another  country  into  a  dearer 
.  and  warmer  place  than  their  own, 
finding  in  its  children  the  objects 
of  their  special  admiration.     France 
.has   this   power   of   attracting   the 


Anglo-Saxon  mind  more  perliaps 
than  any  other  country  except 
Italy — more  (we  think)  than  Ger- 
many, though  the  Teutonic  race  is 
more  nearly  akin  to  our  own ;  and 
this  is  all  the  more  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  it  is  so  seldom  reciprocaL 
Frenchmen  may  be  Anglo- maniacs, 
but  they  are  very  seldom  lovers  of 
the  individual  Englishman.  They 
'entertain  a  kind  of  aroused  respect 
for  some  English  qualities;  and 
among  the  Orleanists  and  parlia- 
mentary constitutional  party  iu 
FVance  there  is  a  political  admini- 
tion  for  the  principles  of  English 
government  which  is  dogmatic  as  a 
creed,  and  often  not  very  intelli- 
gent. ]3ut  the  P^nglishmau,  though 
they  may  respect  him,  though  they 
may  take  him  for  a  model  of  bonesty 
and  clumsy  strength,  is  never  the 
object  of  personal  interest  and  ad- 
miring regard  which  many  French- 
men are  to  their  partisans  on  this 
side  of  the  (^hannel.  And  the  sane 
predilection  goes  still  further,  ex- 
tending from  individuals  to  various 
developments  of  society.  It  is 
quite  curious  to  note  the  difference 
between  the  pictures  made  by  an 
Englishman  of  French  provincial 
life,  and  those  which  come  from  the 
hands  of  native  artists.  The  Eng- 
lish writer  finds  unbounded  inter* 
est,  grace,  and  picturesque  variety 
in  scenes  which  to  the  Parisian  are 
dull  as  ditch-water.  The  grasping, 
miserly  peasant,  with  a  heart  as 
hard  as  a  millstone,  becomes  im- 
pressionable, eloquent,  and  tender 
to  his  insular  visitor;  and  the  vte  (^ 
jn'ovince,  which  even  in  the  hands 
of  genius  is  morncy  mclancholyi 
and  oppressive  in  tlie  most  terrible 
degree  from  a  French  point  of  view, 
is  in  English  books  everything  that 
is  lively,  ifriendly,  and  bright.  Mr. 
Ilamerton  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  this  affection- 
ate sym])athy,  as,  may  we  not  add, 
is  the  anonvmous  author  of  *Mar- 
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mome,'  whose  personality,  to  be 
sure,  no  one  can  guess  at,  and  who 
is  audacious  enough  to  embody  in 
the  very  name  of  bis  novel  the 
sentiment  of  dulness  and  desolation 
which  Frenchmen  so  often  find  (but 
he  does  not)  in  the  life  of  a  retired 
country  neighbourhood.  Compare 
Balzac's  terrible  pictures  with  the 
cheerful  and  sunny  sketches  made 
by  English  painters;  and,  indeed, 
even  when  the  colours  are  not  so 
tragic  as  those  of  Balzac,  the  sense 
of  monotony,  the  dismal  platitude  of 
provincial  existence,  the  dull  society 
and  heavy  soUtude  portrayed  by  al- 
most every  Frenchman  in  the  sec- 
ondary towns  of  France,  are  enough 
to  chill  the  blood  in  the  reader's 
veins.  How  different  is  its  aspect 
to  car  countrymen  !  We  remember 
when  Mr.  Campbeirs  book  about 
*  Life  in  Normandy '  filled  us  with 
enthusiasm,  not  to  be  quenched  ex- 
cept by  the  terrible  aspect  of  such 
a  town  as  Avranches,  for  example, 
which  we  have  always  assured  our- 
selves must  have  been  spoiled  by 
the  English  who  infest  the  place; 
and  Miss  Thackeray's  pictures  of 
the  Norman  coast,  how  lively,  how 
sweet,  how  bright  is  their  gentle 
cok)uring!  not  dull  in  everlasting 
twilight  as  a  Frenchman  would 
make  it.  In  what  charming  bright- 
ness, too,  is  French  social  life  pre- 
sented to  us  in  Mr.  Marshall's  pleas- 
ant book !  A  soft  enthusiasm  floods 
all  the  moral  landscape — warm  lik- 
ing, affectionate  admiration,  and 
something  that  looks  like  gratitude, 
are  in  the  picture.  It  is  not  an  in- 
different and  impartial  narrative, 
like  the  commonplace  accounts  of 
other  countries.  Italy  attracts,  in- 
deed, the  same  sort  of  enthusiastic 
sentiment.  But  in  Italy  there  are 
more  distinct  attractions  of  natural 
beauty  and  all  the  treasures  of  art 


to  supply  an  additional  motive  of 
attachment ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
side,  the  charm  in  France  alone  lies 
in  her  simplicity,  without  any  lofty 
spell  of  art,  and  with  no  more 
beauty  than  we  can  find  any  day 
within  reach  of  our  own  doors. 

Mr.  Hamerton's  new  book*  is 
warmly  pervaded  by  this  sympathy 
and  attachment.  We  have  here  a 
group  of  Frenchmen  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  each  other, 
though  contemporaries  and  some- 
times friends ;  and  through  them  a 
glimpse  of  France  is  presented  to 
us  in  some  of  its  best  and  most 
attractive  phases.  The  number 
is  made  up  by  a  scientific  ex- 
plorer, a  priest,  a  man  of  letters, 
and  two  artists — a  painter  and  a 
sculptor, — all  taken  from  the  cul- 
tivated classes,  and  set  before  us 
with  much  of  the  force  and  viva- 
city of  their  national  art,  which 
is  rarely  so  long-winded  as  our 
own.  As  in  France  a  book  like 
that  which  we  have  described 
in  the  previous  pages — a  more 
or  less  artless  compilation  of 
all  the  remains  of  a  man  not  by 
any  means  of  the  highest  mould 
— would  be  impossible ;  so  the  con- 
centrated narrative,  telling  all  that 
is  needful  for  a  comprehension  oi 
the  character  but  little  more,  which 
is  popular  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chaimel,  is  little  known  among 
ourselves.  Perhaps  the  unity  of 
interest  is  somewhat  lost  by  the 
massing  together  of  a  number  of 
men  in  one  small  circle,  which  con- 
fuses our  view  of  each  individual, 
and  makes  a  jumble  of  faculties  and 
incidents  in  our  recollection.  Mr. 
Hameiton,  however,  has  chosen  a 
group  of  men  almost  all  actuated 
by  the  same  kind  of  motives  and 
impulses — men  of  high  virtue,  re- 
fined tastes,  and  pure   associations. 


*  Modem  Frenchmen.     Five  Biographies.    By  P.  Q.  Hamerton.    Seeley,  Jack- 
son, k  Halllday  :  London,  1878. 
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His  traveller  and  author  are  not 
orthodox,  but  they  are  never  irre- 
ligious, and  even  in  their  furthest 
straying  a-field  from  the  traditions 
of  the  Church,  they  never  defy  or 
treat  her  with  disrespect ;  while  his 
young  priest  is  the  very  flower  of 
that  most  attractive  modem  school 
of  French  Catholicism,  which  com- 
bines (or  tries  to  combine)  the 
highest  devotion  with  tlie  most 
hberal  and  tolerant  sentiments.  The 
histories  of  their  lives  as  thus  re- 
corded are  as  concise  and  regular 
as  an  epic,  which  indeed  every  story 
of  man's  life  ought  to  be.  Oddly 
enough,  the  biographies  of  English- 
men, however  full  of  steady  pur- 
pose, rarely  fit  into  this  mould. 
Their  beginnings  and  endings  do 
not  seem  so  distinct;  they  are  less 
logical,  less  consistent,  and  the  acci- 
dental and  spontaneous  tell  for  a 
great  deal  more  in  them.  But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  generalise,  when 
the  lives  themselves  arc  before  us, 
mt)rc  distinct  than  any  theory  is 
likely  tt)  be. 

Mr.  llamerton  would  seem  to  be, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  a  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  heredity;  for 
ho  piiuses  to  point  out  that  alrnost 
all  his  heroes  were  the  sons  of  men 
of  some  distinction,  whose  talents, 
and  still  more  certainly  whose  start- 
ing-point, they  inherited.  Of  the 
importance  of  this  latter  particular 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  man 
who  has  given  his  son  the  pedestal 
of  his  own  work  and  reputation 
to  start  from,  has  done  as  much 
for  him  as  he  who  has  left  him  an 
estate.  Let  us  begin,  however, 
with  the  only  entirely  self-made 
man  of  Mr.  llamerton's  group,  the 
homely  and  vigorous  citizen-sculp- 
tor, FranCjOis  Rude.  We  fear  few 
ICnglish"  readers  will  even  know  his 
name ;  but  as  that  name  has  been 
given  to  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
I^>uvre,  it  has  evidently  gained 
full  appreciation  in  his  own  country. 


Rude  began  his  life  as  the  sou  of 
a  blacksmith   in    Dijon,   who    had 
invented  a  new  kind  of  stove  called 
a  prussienne,  to  the  manufactnre{and 
sale  of  which  his  hoy  was  naturally 
dedicated.     But  the  boy  had  a  will 
of  his  own ;  and  a  chance   visit  to 
the  public  School  of  Art,  and  sight 
of  all  the  beautiful  things  collected 
there,  fired  him  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  artist.     His  father  yielded  on 
condition  that  his   studies   in    art 
should    be   confined   to  such  orna- 
mental work  as  would  servo  for  the 
decoration    of     the    prusHierme^—B 
homely    use :  and   thus   the  young 
Francois    began    his    career.     Not 
only  did  he  thus  undertake  double 
toil — for    attendance    at    the    Art 
School  did  not  lessen  his  own  work 
at  home,  and  his  training  to  his  trade 
as  a  maker  of  stoves — but  with  his 
hands   full   of    manual   labour,   be 
rushed  into  the  study  of  literature 
as   well,   sitting  up  half  the  night 
to  educate  himself,  and  storing  bis 
mind  with  reading.     For  this  pur- 
pose   he    had    to   borrow  not  only 
books,  but  even  the  means  of  read- 
ing them — the    candles    which    his 
father  would  not  allow;  and  shut 
up  in   his   little   garret,  he  worked 
doggedly  during   the   night  to  ac- 
quire information  and  fit  himself  to 
understand  the  new  wonders  which 
were   dawning   upon  him.     While 
thus  filling  up  every  spare  moment, 
and  working  at  the  forge  during  tbe 
hours  of  the  working  day,  he  gained 
at  his  school  the  first  prize  for  or- 
namental drawing,  and  the  second 
for  an  academy  study  from  the  life. 
Thus   decorated,  was  he  to  go  on 
at  his  blacksmith's  work  adorning 
stoves?     Clearly    such    a    sacrifice 
was    not    possible;  and   the   head 
of    the    Art    School,  a  certain  M. 
Devosge,  procured  his  father's  per- 
mission  that  Fran(^ois  should  take 
up  art  as  a  profession.     Almost  tbe 
fii-st  work  the  young  man  executed 
was  a  bust  of  a  well-known  citizen 
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of  Dijon,  which  the  town  now 
possesses  with  pride.  M.  Devosge 
and  M.  Fremiet,  another  intelligent 
and  generous  townsman,  took  the 
young  blacksmith  -  sculptor  under 
their  care.  They  got  him  commis- 
sions, they  gave  him  their  advice 
and  help;  and  the  latter,  though 
a  roan  holding  an  official  position, 
aod  of  much  higher  pretensions  than 
those  of  the  artisan-artist,  who  but 
the  other  day  had  been  making 
stoves,  took  him  into  his  own  house, 
bought  a  substitute  for  him  when. 
he. was  drawn  for  the  conscription, 
and  fostered  his  genius  in  every  way. 
When  the  young  man  finally  set  out 
for  Paris  at  three -and -twenty  to 
make  his  fortune,  he  carried  with 
him  such  a  sense  of  tender  grateful- 
ness and  confidence  in  the  love  of 
his  friends  as  makes  the  world 
bright.  "  The  sculptor  used  to  say 
in  after-life  that  his  feelings  towards 
MM.  Devosffe  and  Fremiet  were 
much  beyond  what  is  called  grati- 
tude; his  heart  was  too  full  of  love 
for  both  of  them  to  have  room  for 
any  such  sentiment,  while  they  on 
their  part  had  no  notion  of  being 
patrons  or  benefactors."  There  is  an 
instinctive  delicacy  of  perception 
in  these  half-dozen  words  which  go 
far  beyond  the  vulgar  doctrine  of 
recompense  for  benefits  received. 
Gratitude  is  a  miserable  and  servile 
imitation  of  this  true  sentiment.  If 
generous  kindness  does  not  produce 
love,  what  generous  heart  cares  for 
the  formal  return  of  gratitude  ?  It 
is  a  kind  of  small  change  for  the 
gold  of  true  and  tender  help.  The 
young  man  left  his  friends  **  with 
his  heart  full  of  love,"  and  followed 
by  anxious  thoughts  and  prayers  as 
when  a  son  goes  out  into  the  world. 
But  ^Rude  was  not  one  of  those 
wlio  keep  their  friends  on  the  rack 
of  anxiety.  Carrying  with  him  an 
introduction  to  Dcnon,  then  a  great 
authority  on  art  in  Paris,  the  official 
director  of  museums,  and  head,  so 


to  speak,  of  the  fine  art  department, 
he  took  also  a  little  statuette  as 
evidence  of  his  powers,  which  the 
great  man,  dazzled,  took  for  a  copy 
from  the  antique;  and  threw  him- 
self into  his  work  with  such  energy 
that  in  five  years  he  gained  the 
prix  de  Home,  the  highest  object  of 
a  young  artist's  hopes.  Before  he 
could  start  for  Rome,  however.  Rude 
became  entangled  in  the  troubles  of 
the  time,  which  was  stormy  enough. 
He  went  to  pay  his  friends  a  visit 
at  Dijon  in  1814,  when  about  to  set 
out  for  Italy,  and  here  he  became 
one  of  the  heroes  of  a  very  pictur- 
esque and  striking  incident.  The 
Emperor  had  just  escaped  from 
Elba,  and  the  news  had  set  all  men's 
hearts  thrilling,  when  the  young 
man  got  back  to  his  native  town. 
He  was  a  Bonapartist,  ardent  and 
enthusiastic,  though  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  used  now.  The 
Emperor  was  coming  on  one  hand, 
and  Ney  was  marching  to  meet  him 
on  the  other  —  to  meet  and  stop 
his  former  master,  still  the  hope 
of  France.  Would  he  do  it?  was 
the  question.  Would  the  army, 
which  had  been  Napoleon's,  place 
itself  in  his  way  and  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  its  old  leader.  They  were 
to  march  through  Dijon,  and  what 
if  their  temper  might  be  tested 
there?  In  the  haste  of  the  mo- 
ment nothing  but  a  bold  expedient 
could  serve  the  purpose :  for  it  was 
only  while  the  soldiers  were  march- 
ing through  the  city  that  any  in- 
fluence could  be  exercised,  feude 
and  five  others,  with  tricoloured 
cockades,  waited  with  beating  hearts 
till  the  moment  came. 


"Just  then  they  heard  the  trumpet 
of  Ney's  advanced-guard,  and  the  six 
went  boldly  out  with  their  colours,  and 
posted  tbemselves  in  line,  with  their 
backs  to  a  boarding  in  front  of  the 
theatre.  The  critical  moment  had  now 
arrived ;  a  regiment  of  hussars  came 
riding  along  the  street,   with   white 
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cockades  and  drawn  swords.  Wlien 
Kude,  in  after-life,  used  to  tell  the  story 
of  that  day,  he  said  that  he  and  his  five 
companions  shoute(i  *  Vire  V  Empcrenr!  * 
as  the  royalist  cavalry  came  on.  *  They 
liad  nothing  to  do/  he  said,  *  but  lower 
the  points  of  their  sabres  and  pin  us 
to  the  boards.*  The  first  troop  merely 
looked  at  them,  looked  at  their  tri- 
coloured  fiags  and  cockades,  and  then 
turned  aside  to  go  down  the  Rue 
Kameau ;  the  second  troop  came  on. 
Rude  and  his  companions  shouted  *  Vine 
r  Empereur  f  *  louder  than  ever.  This 
time  the  soldiers  hesitated,  and  on 
receiving?  the  word  of  command  to  turn 
down  the  Rue  liameau,  they  answered 
*  Vice  V Empereur  !  *  Men  and  officers 
changed  their  white  cockades  for  the 
tricolour." 


It  is  impoR-siblo  to  imagine  a 
more  picturesque  incident  or  a 
bolder  action.  It  gave  just  the 
necessary  impulse  to  clinch  the 
decisions  of  the  wavering  and  ex- 
cited army ;  but  even  in  doing  this 
it  might  easily  have  cost  the  lives 
of  the  six  bold  pioneers  and  fugle- 
men. 

This  incident  put  an  end  to  the 
Italian  journey  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  (fraud  j)rix  de  Home,  M. 
Fremiet,  who  had  taken  au  active 
part  in  the  momentary  return  of  the 
Empire,  had  to  fly  on  its'final  over- 
throw ;  and  Rude  behaved  himself 
like  the  true  son  and  man  he  was. 
He  conveyed  his  friend  away  out 
of  danger,  then  returned  to  take 
charge  of  his  family,  a  number  of 
helpless  women  and  children,  whom 
ho  conducted  to  l^russels,  where  they 
ail  settled  in  exile,  and  where  Rude 
married  the  eklest  daughter  of  the 
house.  There  he  lived  and  worked 
with  characteristic  enerijv  for  a 
dozen  years,  cstablisliing  a  school 
of  art  and  extending  his  reputation 
in  Belgium ;  but  wlien  he  went  back 
to  Paris  in  1827,  he  liad  made  very 
little  advance,  so  far  as  fortune  went, 
since  the  time  he  had  left  it.  Even 
a  prix  de  Mome  when  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  is  soon  forgotten ;  and 


though  be  began  at  once  to  exhib- 
it, no  marked  success  attendcMl  the 
first  four  years  of  his  return.  He 
received,  however,  two  commiBsions 
from  Government — one  for  part  of 
the  frieze  of  the  Arc  de  FEtoile, 
the  other  for  a  bust  of  Lapeyroase, 
which  latter  proved  the  tuminfr. 
point  of  his  career.  The  reader  will 
remember  an  incident  somewhat 
similar  in  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo : 
he  too  had  an  awkward  bit  of 
marble  given  to  him,  which  nobody 
else  could  make  anything  of,  ont  of 
which,  however,  came  his  gigantic 
David,  and  his  still  more  gigantic 
fame.  Rude^s  success  was  not  like 
Michael  Angelo's,  neither  in  the 
work  nor  in  the  reputation.  Yet 
there  is  a  pleasant  likeness  between 
the  incidents. 


"  That  bust  of  Lapeyrouse,  or  rather 
the  block  of  marble  for  it,  had  a  pow- 
erful intluence  on  the  artiet'fi  future 
cancer.  The  jjovornment  had  giveu 
the  marble,  which  was  larger  than  ne- 
a^Rsary,  so  Kude  cut  a  piece  off  which 
had  tlie  shape  of  a  prism.  The  posoea- 
sion  of  this  piece  of  marble  was  a  con- 
stant stimulus  to  the  poor  sculptor. 
'  Make  something  of  me  !  *  it  said  to 
him  continually  ;  and  the  answer  was 
always.  '  What  can  I  make  of  such 
an  oddly -shai)ed  block  as  thee?'  At 
length,  aftor  much  pondering^  it  oc- 
curred to  Kude  that  there  was  lust 
room  in  it  for  a  little  Neapolitan  nsli- 
er-boy  playing  with  a  tortoise;  and 
as  soon  as  this  idea  had  suggested 
itself,  he  determined  to  carry  it  into 
execution. 

"  I  have  not  said  much  hitherto 
about  the  sculptor's  Wife.  Some  char- 
acters describe  themselves  better  in  an 
authentic  sentence  than  theartof  iha 
biographer  can  d(^8cril)e  them  in  pafles 
of  the  most  careful  writing,  so  Rude's 
wife  shall  speak  for  herself,  llie  mar- 
ble was  there  for  the  new  statue,  but 
what  alx>ut  the  current  expenses  while 
the  artist  was  executing  it?  A  blodt 
of  marble  is  not  like  a  lum])  of  clay — 
it  cannot  bo  fashioned  between  the 
rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  There 
were  house  expenses  and  studio  ex- 
penses, the  wages  of  the  carver,  and 
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all  to  be  pMd — out  of  what  ?  '  If 
necessary,  we  will  sell  the  linen  off  our 
backs/  said  Madame  Kude." 

The  success  of  this  work  was  im- 
mense. '*  At  the  beginning  of  a 
certain  fortnight  in  the  spring  of 
1833  our  hero  was  a  perfectly  ob- 
scure artist;  whereas  at  the  end 
of  the  same  fortnijrht  he  was  the 
most  popular  sculptor  in  France." 
The  statue  was  purchased  by  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Luxembourg,  the 
sculptor  received  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  Rude's  for- 
tune was  made.  Alas !  what  did 
success  or  fame  matter?  His  son 
died  while  he  was  still  working  at 
this  statue — his  only  child,  it  would 
appear ;  and  he  never  recoveredirom 
so  terrible  a  blow. 

This  success,  however,  had  no 
such  effect  upon  the  Frenchman  as 
success  so  generally  has  even  upon 
the  most  modest  of  artists.  He  made 
no  change  whatever  in  his  home- 
ly life.  **  To  the  day  of  his  death 
be  remained  resolutely  plebeian." 
Mr.  Hamerton  says,  '*  gracing  him- 
self with  all  the  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments that  might  be  attainable 
by  a  man  of  the  common  people,  but 
without  the  slightest  desire  to  raise 
himself  into  any  other  social  class. 
.  .  .  All  his  life  he  considered 
himself  simply  a  working  man,  and 
bis  ambition  was  to  do  the  best 
work  lie  could,  and  to  be  himself, 
in  all  things,  the  model  of  those 
qualities  which  may  be  attaina- 
ble in  humble  life.  His  work  was 
always  the  best  he  coula  do,  and 
be  spared  upon  it  neither  time  nor 
pains.  He  had  a  horror  of  the 
hasty,  unconscientious  productions 
which  French  workmen  call  paco- 
tille  and  camelotte  ;  exactly  the  same 
feeling  that  a  first-rate  cabinetmaker 
has  with  regard  to  goods  got  up 
hastily  for  sale."  Mr.  Hamerton 
works  this  picture  out  with  many 
more  details  than  we  can  find  space 
for;  but  the  description  of  the  noble 


workman,  with  his  beard  like  a 
river-god,  his  figure  "  erect  and 
straight  as  a  pillar,"  his  magnificent 
head,  "  grandly  modelled,  with  a 
great  breadth  about  the  temples," 
is  so  attractive,  that  we  instinctively 
look  for  one  of  Rajon's  etchings  of 
this  fine  primitive  heroic  figure. 
His  beard,  however, — "  an  immense 
beard  of  the  purest  white,  which 
fell  in  broad  masses  like  a  cascade 
over  his  powerful  chest," — was  not 
well  thought  of  in  refined  circles  in 
Paris.  "  It  was  not  considered  re- 
spectable,— it  had  a  revolutionary 
aspect."  "  We  cannot  admit  the 
man  with  the  beard,"  said  the  great 
Forty  of  the  Academy.  Thus  he 
never  attained  the  very  Olympus 
of  French  honour;  but  everything 
that  could  be  had  from  the  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm  of  the  nation 
was  his.  His  own  town  gave  him 
a  banquet,  placing  his  two  earliest 
busts  among  the  chief  decorations 
of  the  room  in  which  it  was  held ; 
shortly  before  his  death,  "  by  forty- 
seven  votes  out  of  fifty,"  the  first  of 
four  great  medals  of  honour,  award- 
ed at  the  Exhibition  of  1855,  was 
given  to  him ;  and  his  works  and 
instructions  were  alike  eagerly 
sought.  Nevertheless,  all  the  time 
he  put  on  no  exterior  beyond  that 
of  a  workinor  man.  "  He  would  sit 
of  an  evening  playing  backgammon 
on  the  causeway  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  country 
villaore."  lie  worked  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  always  busy.  In  the 
evening,  when  he  could  not  sit  out 
of  doors  with  his  homely  neigh- 
bours, he  would  sit  at  home  mak- 
ing designs  for  his  work,  while  his 
wife  played  to  him,  or  some  one 
read  aloud.  Yet  this  working  man, 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  was  never  less 
than  an  artist.  When  he  sat  at 
last  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  watched  the  white 
waves,  •*  Are  not  these  the  coursers 
of   Neptune,   and   cannot   you   see 
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out  tlicre  in  the  distance  the  chariot 
of  Amphitritc  ?*'  he  said. 

We  can  take  but  one  more  biog- 
raphy from  Mr.  llamerton's  inter- 
esting series.  It  is  the  longest  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  attractive 
in  the  book,  as  bringing  before  us 
not  only  one  but  two  of  the  finest 
figures  in  recent  Frencli  history,  as 
well  as  perhaps  the  most  delicately 
attractive  of  all  the  salons^  that  of 
Madame  Recamier.  Most  people 
have  lieard  the  sad  and  beautiful 
story  of  Andre  Ampere's  early  love 
and  marriage,  one  of  the  most  pure 
and  tender  idyls  that  has  ever 
been  communicated  to  the  world. 
Mr.  llamertoQ  sketches  lightly  over 
again  this  most  touching  tale,  but 
his  real  hero  is  the  son  of  the  poor 
young  Julio,  the  wife  whom  the 
elder  Ampere  loved  so  dearly  and 
lost  so  early.  Joan  Jacques  Am- 
pere is  perhaps  the  bettor  known  to 
the  ordinary  reader  of  these  two. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  great  scien- 
tific attainments,  but  the  son  reaches 
the  wider  world  of  the  general  pub- 
lic by  his  books,  though  these  are 
still  of  a  kind  above  the  interest  of 
the  crowd,  llie  young  man  devot- 
ed himself  to  literature  from  his 
earliest  years  with  a  curious  deter- 
mination to  be  a  poet  which  rarely 
occurs  in  England,  at  least  until  the 
neophyte  has  won  his  spurs  and 
showed  some  capability  for  this 
ethereal  trade.  Perhaps  in  France, 
where  poetry  itself  is  a  scientific 
pursuit,  it  is  less  necessary  that  the 
poet  should  be  "  born,"  and  more  like- 
ly that  he  may  be  **  made."  Young 
Amprre  had  all  the  educational 
advantages  that  France  could  give 
him,  under  the  care  of  a  wise 
and  anxious  father,  but  he  bad 
a  "  natural  incapacity  for  science," 
which  bewildered  that  careful  guar- 
dian, and  he  was  as  little  disposed 
towards  the  solid  ways  of  making 
money  as  Andre  Ampere  himself. 
What  he  wanted  was  to  make  "  des 
vers,"  which  is  a  more  correct  de- 


scription of  the  process  tban  our 
usual  account  of  the  art  as  *^  writ- 
ing poetry."  *'  We  should  not  esti- 
mat<3  him  correctly  if  wo  left  his 
poetic  labours  out  of  account,"  Mr. 
Ilamerton  says;  but  certainly  it  is 
not  as  a  poet  that  any  one  is  likely 
to  dwell  upon  his  memory.  He  was 
a  profoundly  sensitive  youth.  We 
are  told  that  the  eficct  upon  him  of 
reading  *  Manfred  '  was  tremendous. 
**  Never  in  my  whole  life  did  read. 
ing  crush  me  like  that.  On  Sun- 
day, I  went  to  see  the  sunset,  and 
it  seemed  menacing  like  the  infer- 
nal flames,"  he  says.  His  mind 
was  moved  and  influenced  by  litera- 
ture as  the  minds  of  other  men  are 
moved  by  the  events  of  life. 

Young  Ampere  too,  however,  bad 
a  romance  in  his  existence,  not  like 
that  of  his  father,  yet  full  of  interest 
in  its  way.  So  important  does  Mr. 
Uamorton  find  this  story,  that  be 
pauses  to  give  an  account  of  the 
beautiful  Madame  Kocamier,  to 
whom  the  young  man  attached  him- 
self with  a  fervour  of  worship  which 
influenced  his  whole  life,  and  who 
was  in  her  day  the  centre  of  the 
most  brilliant  coterie  in  Paris,  the 
friendly  rival  of  Madame  de  Stati, 
not  in  literature  but  in  popularity, 
the  consoler  and  companion  of  so 
many  of  the  chief  spirits  of  the 
time.  Mr.  Ilamerton  is  scarcely 
less  than  unkind  in  his  treatment 
of  this  distinguished,  and,  so  far  as 
any  one  knows,  blameless  woman. 
She  had  great  beauty,  and  the 
faculty  of  sympathy  to  the  extent 
of  genius,  if  we  may  use  that  word 
for  a  moral  quality  which  is  osoally 
attached  to  the  intellectual.  She 
was  not  in  love  with  her  husband, 
a  man  who  was  between  forty  and 
fifty  when  he  married  her,  a  giri 
of  sixteen  ;  but  she  seems  to  have 
neglected  no  duty  to  him  which 
was  involved  in  such  a  marriage, — 
a  connection  perfectly  understood 
in  France,  and  meaning  anything 
but  the  close  union  which  wo  pride 
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ourselves  on  observing  more  than 
any  other  nation.  Bnt  scandal 
seems  never  to  have  breathed 
against  her.  She  knew  all  the  best 
men  of  her  time,  and  received  them, 
equally  when  retired  in  the  poverty 
of  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois,  where  she 
found  a  refuge  in  the  latter  part  of 
her  life,  and  when  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  wealth  aud  youth.  They 
were  friends  to  whom  she  gave  a 
sweet  and  unfailing  sympathy  in  all 
their  struggles  and  troubles.  From 
the  great  Chateaubriand — vain,  exi- 
gent)  and  important — to  the  shy 
and  impassioned  boy  Ampere,  she 
gave  her  smile,  her  kind  attention 
to  every  one.  It  was  her  misvsion 
in  the  world  ;  and  if  she  liked  to 
console  and  chaiin  all  who  came 
within  her  range,  why  should  she 
be  blamed  for  it?  "The  leading 
motive  of  her  life  was  simply  the 
desire  to  remain  a  supreme  influ- 
ence in  a  certain  limited  circle.  She 
liked  to  be  the  queen  of  a  little 
court,  to  live  surrounded  by  sym- 
pathy, affection,  and  admiration." 
This  last,  we  suspect,  most  of  us 
wonld  like,  if  we  could  obtain  it. 
To  be  "  surrounded  with  sympathy, 
affection,  and  admiration,"  is  the 
.  pleasantest  of  all  things ;  and  such 
consolations  naturally  come  to  one 
whose  heart  is  overflowing  with  af- 
fection and  sympathy,  and  who  is 
kind  to  everybody  within  her  reach. 
In  the  case  of  Jean  Jacques  Ampere, 
this  aflection  and  admiration  ripened 
all  unawares  into  passion.  He  loved 
her  with  all  his  foolish  young  heart : 
but  she,  a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother,  did  not  love  him.  Was 
it  her  fault  that  the  boy  adored  her  ? 
A  jealous  mother  might  have  been 
excused  for  thinking  so ;  but  an 
impartial  biographer  has  no  right 
to  breathe  a  word  against  Madame 
Recamier.  She  was  exquisitely 
kind  to  the  young  man,  motherly, 
never  failing  in  sympathy  and  good- 
ness ;  but  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  reason  for  believing  that  she 


encouraged  this  delusion  of  his.  She> 
"  had  only  intended  to  be  kind  to 
the  son  of  an  illustrious  roan  who 
was  dear  to  her  friend  Ballanche," 
says  Mr.  Hamerton  ;  "  but  she  was 
such  a  skilful  artist  in  the  use  of 
feminine  charms  and  influence,  and 
her  skill  from  long  practice  had 
become  so  much  a  part  of  herself, 
that  she  innocently  subjugated  poor 
Jean  Jacques,  who  had  never  before 
talked  to  so  sympathetic  a  listener. 
From  that  hour  till  the  date  of 
Madame  R^camier^s  death,  a  space 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  Jean  Jacques 
could  never  be  happy  for  a  week,  and 
scarcely  even  for  a  day,  unless  he 
talked  with  her.  Those  who  knew 
the  lady  already  were  not  in  the  least 
surprised  by  this  fresh  evidence  of 
her  fascination." 

There  is  a  curious  want  of 
generosity  in  these  inferences  and 
insinuations  which  men  are  very 
apt  to  show  towards  women.  This 
is  a  point  in  which  Frenchmen 
are  generally  more  enlightened  than 
Englishmen,  and  perhaps  it  is  the 
only  one  in  which  Mr.  Ilamerton's 
insularity  shows.  Poor  Madame 
Recamier !  it  is  hard  that  even  her 
motherly  kindness,  her  gift  of  sym- 
pathy, so  delightful  to  all  who  en- 
countered it,  should  be  charged 
against  her.  It  was  her  grand  dis- 
tinction in  the  world,  and  there 
are  not  many  people  who  possess 
this  most  delightful  of  gifts  that  we 
should  make  it  a  reproach  to  them. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  devoted  fnend- 
ship  for  a  woman,  rising  to  vision- 
ary passion  for  a  time, — passion 
always  entirely  hopeless,  fanciful, 
delicate,  and  full  of  reverence — then 
sinking  (if  that  can  be  called  sink- 
ing which  is  the  very  flower  of  ten- 
der and  disinterested  sentiment) 
into  the  profound  attachment  of  a 
filial  friend,  half  son,  half  disciple, 
— is  the  very  soul  of  Ampere's  life. 
To  both  the  Amperes  the  same  fate 
has  fallen.  They  are  great  in  their 
re^ective  careers,  the  one  in  science, 
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the  other  in  literature;  but  when 
Andre  Ampere's  name  meets  our 
eye  in  a  dry  catalogue  or  list  of 
lionours,  it  blossoms  like  Aaron's 
rod  with  the  marriaf^e-crown  of  poor 
voung  Julia,  and  the  flowers  upon 
Iier  early  grave ;  vhile  his  son,  amid 
all  his  travels  and  all  his  labours, 
even  while  we  go  with  him  through 
the  ancient  grandeurs  of  Rome,  or 
trace  under  his  guidance  the  early 
rising  of  French  genius,  holds  our 
regard  most  of  all  by  the  purity,  the 
faithfulness,  the  tender  generosity 
of  a  long  and  spotless  friendship. 
A  man  who  could  love  so,  who 
could  be  so  faithful,  and  whose  lack 
of  recompense  could  never  detract 
from  his  constant  true  attachment, 
could  not  have  been  a  common  man. 
Ampere  is  a  true  typo  of  the  man 
of  letters  throughout  his  gentle  and 
never  joyful,  but,  on  the  whole, 
happy  career.  No  harsh  note  sounds 
throughout  his  tranquil  life.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  best  and 
most  intellectual  society  of  France, 
and  even  his  mind  never  seems  to 
have  gone  astray  to  anything  un- 
worthy of  such  an  education.  lie 
travelled  much  in  the  country  sa- 
cred to  the  intelligence,  and  full  of 
the  associations  of  genius,  and  his 
works  are  full  of  the  learning  and 
highest  recollections  of  the  past. 
The  absorbing  devotion  he  had  for 
Madame  Recamier  kept  him  from 
marriage  perhaps.  But  he  does  not 
seem  to  liave  had  a  sufficiently  vig- 
orous individuality  to  have  thought 
of  such  a  self-assertion  as  mamagc. 
IJis  life  was  in  books,  in  intellec- 
tual sympathies,  in  study,  and  in  the 
brilliant  talk  in  which  he  came  to 
be  so  great  an  adept.  "The  three 
great  neeris  of  his  life,"  as  he  him- 
self detincd  them,  were  "  friend- 
ship, imagination,  and  labour."  And 
that  the  reader  mav  see  what  labour 
meant  to  his  mind,  here  is  his  de- 
scription of  what  he  had  done.  "  As 
to  languages,  I  am  now  nearly  sure 
of  knowing  all  that  are  worth  study- 


ing. I  read  history  to  gain  a  con- 
ception of  each  epoch,  and  in  order 
to  interest  myself  in  everything 
which  belongs  to  it."  Then  he  was 
"  one  of  the  most  perfect  talkers  in 
the  world."  "  lie  represented,"  Mr. 
Haraerton  tells  us,  *^  in  all  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe  the  perfection  of 
French  grace  and  culture;  yet  re- 
mained to  the  last  without  vanity, 
though  petted  by  the  best  society 
everywhere."  His  friends  were  the 
very  best  and  highest  intelligences 
of  the  time,  and  wherever  he  went, 
their  houses  and  hearts  were  open 
to  him.  When  the  woman  who 
had  swayed  his  life  was  old  and 
ill,  he  was  as  the  most  devoted 
of  sons  to  her.  She  was  his  fam- 
ily, his  all  in  life;  and  yet  not 
so  much  that  he  had  not  a  hundred 
other  delicate  and  tender  ties,  all 
spotless,  noble,  and  free  of  self-in- 
terest. Why  the  biographer  should 
be  sorry  for  such  a  man  becaase 
among  the  crowd  of  commonplace 
happinesses  produced  by  raamage, 
he  lived  and  died  in  a  delicate  maid- 
enhood of  mind,  it  is  difficult  to 
tell ;  nor  why  he  should  be  angry 
with  the  woman  who  represented  to 
Jean  Jacques  Ampore  so  many  of 
the  best  things  in  life. 

We  fear  that  we  may  be  sus- 
pected of  giving,  with  Mr.  Hanier- 
ton,  more  of  our  sympathy  to  the 
Frenchmen  than  we  can  bestow  upon 
our  own  countrymen.  But  George 
Moore,  however,  though  a  fair  rep- 
resentative man,  does  not  approach 
the  highest  class  of  English  culture 
and  intelligence  to  which,  in  France, 
Ampere  belonged.  Moore,  indeed, 
could  scarcely  have  been  but  an 
Englishman ;  whereas  Ampere  is 
much  more  cosmopolitan,  and  rep- 
resents a  class  of  which  there  are 
examples  to  be  found  everywhere, 
and  which  we  could  at  this  present 
moment  parallel  more  exactiyf  per- 
haps, in  London  than  in  Paris. 
There  is  more  than  nationality  con- 
cerned in  the  contrast ;  there  is  all 
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the  difference  of  the  artist  and  the 
citizen,  of  the  man  of  action  and 
the  man  of  thought.  Great,  liow- 
CTer,  as  are  the  attractions  of  the 
gentler  nature,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  all  the  exertions  of  all  the 
artists  and  writers  of  his  time  did 
half  80  much  to  alleviate  the  ills  of 
humanity  as  the  bustling  benevo- 
lence of  Mr.  George  Moore,  so  much 
less  fine  and  beautiful  a  miuistrant. 
And  there  is  one  point  at  least  in 
which  they  all  resemble  each  other, 


which  we  note  gratefully,  widely 
diverse  as  are  their  ways  of  work- 
ing. All  these  men  worked  in  their 
difierent  paths  for  God  and  man, 
with  a  senne  of  duty,  responsibility, 
high  honour,  and  fine  meaning  such 
as  it  is  good  to  see.  In  this  respect 
there  is  no  monopoly  on  either  side 
of  the  Channel,  nor  in  any  special 
creed  or  opinion ;  which  is  a  most 
consoling,  doctrine  to  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  broader  interests  of  our 
common  race. 


SHEATHING    THE    SWORD. 

"  We  have  brought  3'ou  baek  Pi'acc,  but  Peace  with  Honour,  and.such  a  Peace  as,  I 
hope,  will  satisfy  the  Sovereign  and  the  Countrj-." 

— Spoken  by  Lord  Bcaconnfleldfroin  the  windmv  in 
Downinft  Street,  16th  July,  1878. 

1. 

"  I  BRiNo  you  Peace ;"  hear  the  thrice-blest  Commission, 

Ye  hearts  that  long  have  stood  prepared  for  strife; 
Disarm,  and  sow  and  reap  free  from  suspicion, 
Sell,  buy,  enjoy,  promote  the  agts  of  Life  ! 
With  transport  let  us  hail  the  great  reprieve. 
If  that  with  Honour  we  may  it  receive. 

2. 

*'  I  bring  you  Peace,  and  bring  you  Honour  too  ;" 
Among  the  assembled  Powers  the  British  nation 
Bore  itself  loftily,  as  one  which  knew 

Its  rights,  its  influence,  and  its  high  vocation. 

Hail,  then,  to  Peace !  hail,  then,  to  Honour  more ! 
Again  stands  England  as  she  stood  of  yore, 

3. 

No  longer  sunk  in  self — no  longer  seeking 

Specious  excuse  to  shirk  her  duty's  call. 

Nor  in  immunity  gold-purchased  sneaking ; 

She'll  prop  the  weak  and  raise  up  them  that  fall. 
For  righteous  ends  confront  we  freely  dangers — 
Our  talent  mast  be  put  to  tlie  exchangers. 

4. 

But  while  wo  welcome  Peace,  sound  aye  the  fame 

Of  him  whose  skill  and  patience  served  our  need — 
Who  rancorous  foes  and  falt'ring  friends  o'ercame. 
And  showed  how  Constancy  and  Pluck  succeed : 
To  him  our  hearty  offering  let  us  yield. 
Praise,  Honour,  Gratitude  to  Beaconsfield  ! ! 

W.  G.  H. 
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THE    TREATIES    OF    PEACE. 


Thk  great  controversy  which  has 
absorbed  the  attention  of  Europe 
for  three  years,  paralysed  its  trade, 
and  inflicted  upon  it  the  cost  and 
suffering  either  of  war  or  its  pre- 
paration, has  at  Icngtli  been  closed. 
The  magnitude  of  the  s()ttlenient, 
particularly  as  regards  the  role  as- 
signed henceforth  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  East,  overwhelms  for  the 
time  being  even  the  feeling  of  pro- 
found satisfaction  with  which  we 
have  learnt  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  so  honourable  to  this  country 
that  it  amounts  to  a  bloodless  yet 
decisive  victory.  The  responsibili- 
ties which  we  have  assumed  in  re- 
gard to  the  Asiatic  provinces  of 
Turkey,  by  virtue  of  the  Defensive 
Treaty  with  the  Sultan,  may  easily 
be  exaggerated,  and  probably  will 
be  exaggerated  for  party  purooses. 
Nevertheless  every  EnglishniOTi,  of 
whatever  party,  must  regard  them 
as  a  most  grave  and  serious  under- 
taking, not  by  any  means  to  be 
approached  with  a  light  heart  or  a 
jubilant  satisfaction,  but  to  be  ap- 
proved only  so  far  as  they  shall  be 
demonstrated  to  have  been  inevit- 
able. We  have  practically  given  a 
military  guarantee  that  the  existing 
frontier,  as  settled  by  the  Con- 
gress, or  rather  by  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  slightly  modified  by  the 
interference  of  this  country,  shall 
be  preserved  for  all  time  against 
the  further  encroachments  of  Rus- 
sia. With  or  without  that  guaran- 
tee we  could  not  have  allowed  that 
frontier  to  be  violated.  Still  we 
can  only  accept  such  an  engagement 
in  the  same  spirit  as  we  should 
have  accepted  the  issue  of  war 
itself — viz.,  as  a  stern  and  unavoid- 
able necessity  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  self-preservation,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  that  empire  which 


our  forefathers  have  bequeathed  to 
us.  Great  Britain  did  not  desire 
the  extension  of  her  power  or  any 
increase  to  the  territories  for  whose 
safety  and  welfare  she  is  already 
answerable.  The  protectorate  which 
we  have  assumed  over  Asia  Minor, 
with  the  serious  efforts  which  it 
may  entail  on  the  next  generation^ 
and  the  liability  to  military  war- 
fare which  it  may  involve,  repre- 
sents the  price  at  which  war  has 
been  averted.  It  is  the  measure 
of  the  disastrous  consequence  to 
England  of  that  unscrupulous  ag- 
gression which  Russia  was  permitted 
to  make  upon  the  Ottoman  empire, 
in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
It  can  only,  in  our  opinion,  bo  jus* 
tifiod  on  the  ground  of  necessity ; 
and  assuming  it  to  be  necessary, 
the  burden  it  imposes  upon  the 
English  people  exactly  represents 
the  loss  which  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaties  of  1856  has  inflicted, 
and  the  cost,  effort,  and  risk  which 
are  involved  in  replacing,  oy  an 
equivalent  arrangement,  the  secu- 
rity which  we  enjoyed  under  the 
former  settlement.  Had  this  coun- 
try been  unanimous  from  the  first 
in  forbidding  the  invasion  of  Turk- 
ish territories,  instead  of  being 
paralysed  by  the  insensate  folly 
of  the  Bulgarian  agitation,  and  of 
applauding  the  profound  humanity 
of  the  Czar  and  his  advisers,  the 
South-East  might  still  have  been 
regulated  by  the  Paris  Treaty.  But 
the  short-sighted  enthusiasm  of  Eng- 
lish philanthropists,  temporarily 
thrown  off  their  heads  by  one  of 
the  characteristic  incidents  of  the 
strife  which  was  then  beginning, 
joined  to  the  supine  indifference  of 
the  (Continent,  abetted  the  total 
abolition  of  the  state  of  things  to 
which   that    Treaty   applied.     \Vc 
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are  now  called  upon  to  pay  the 
penalty  ;  for,  in  order  to  build  up 
the  old  settlement  afresh  in  a  man- 
ner  which  shall  be  equally  effective 
in  securing  British  interests  in  those 
quarters,  we  are  compelled,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  wisest  statesmen,  to 
undertake  a  far  more  laborious  and 
responsible  task  than  formerly,  and 
to  accept  a  position  of  peril  which 
was  previously  unnecessary.  The 
old  settlement  depended  for  its  se- 
curity on  a  joint  guarantee  which 
every  one  disregarded,  on  an  eflS- 
cient  supervision  which  English 
Liberals  systematically  neglected. 
The  new  settlement  will  give  our 
philanthropists  scope  for  their  ener- 
gies, and  will  test  their  sincerity. 
And  the  joint  guarantee  is  replaced 
by  a  much  more  efficient,  because  sole 
and  immediate,  protectorate.  Tiu'k- 
ish  territory  is  now  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  but  that  residue  must  be 
more  watchfully  guarded  against  all 
dangers  from  within  and  without. 

The  task  is  one  which  may  well  fire 
the  imagination  of  a  great  people,  and 
rouse  every  sentiment  of  imperial 
pride  or  philanthropic  benevolence. 
As  to  the  former,  the  territories  in  re- 
spect of  which  we  have  assumed  so 
much  responsibility  form  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Ottoman  dominion, 
and  give  to  their  possessors  a  strong 
and  commanding  position  in  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Straits,  and  the  east 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  have 
been  for  more  than  3000  years  the 
scene  on  which  the  greatest  con- 
querors of  the  world  have  struggled 
for  empire  and  predominance.  The 
Scythians  and  the  Medes,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Persians,  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Parthians,  have  there 
fought  for  supremacy,  Greek  civil- 
isation founded  their  famous  cities; 
the  early  triumphs  of  Christianity 
are  associated  with  a  later  period  of 
their  history;  Mussulman  suprem- 
acy has  been  their  ruin.  Anglo- 
Saxon   energy   is  now  directed   to 


their  renovation,  and  to  the  task  of 
recalling  their  earlier  prosperity,  or 
of  surpassing  it  by  the  aid  of  West- 
em  science,  capital,  and  enterprise. 
Commercially,  they  may  be  well 
worth  the  attention  of  Englishmen ; 
financially,  they  may  repay  what- 
ever outlay  may  be  needed  to  de- 
velop their  intrinsic  capabilities; 
and  politically,  their  contentment 
and  prosperity  have  become  essen- 
tial to  British  security.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  protectorate  will  estab- 
lish our  ascendancy  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  indefinitely  postpone 
hostilities  with  Russia. 

Public  opinion  in  this  country  is 
but  slightly  informed  as  to  the  po- 
litical and  economical  condition  of 
the  various  provinces  comprised  in 
Asia  Minor,  An  interesting  letter 
in  the  'Times 'of  the  24th  June 
in  which  "  A  Traveller"  closed  a 
series  of  communications,  generally 
recognised  as  full  of  accurat^e  infor- 
mation, is  worth  referring  to.  He 
draws  attention  to  the  neglect  under 
which  the  whole  provincial  popula- 
tion of  Asiatic  Turkey  suffers.  The 
notion  which  underlies  Ottoman 
government  is  to  increase  the  cen- 
tral authority,  and  leave  the  local 
administration  to  itself.  It  was  not 
so  very  long  ago  proposed  to  relieve 
the  shortcomings  of  its  European 
administration  by  compelling  the  un- 
speakable Turk  to  set  his  face  east- 
ward ;  but  in  real  truth  it  is  eastwards 
that  England  will  be  obliged  more 
and  more  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  failures,  and  under- 
take the  duty  of  supplying  a  correc- 
tive. Asia  Minor  was  excluded  from 
the  ken  of  liberal  philanthropists, 
whose  ill-regulated  enthusiasm  for 
the  Slavs  and  Bulgarians  was  care- 
less of  the  consequences  which 
might  ensue  from  the  violent  depor- 
tation* eastwards  of  the  race  which 
they  had  suddenly  learnt  to  regard 
with  a  species  of  fanatical  hatred.  Yet 
those  Asiatic  districts  which  in  the 
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course  of  events  must  either  be  aban- 
doned to  Russian  intrigue  and  sub- 
sequent invasion,  or  else  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  eye  of  this  country, 
required  no  further  elements  of  con- 
fusion to  complete  their  disorder. 
"  A  decreasing  revenue,  a  dwindling 
population,  not  one  but  hundreds  of 
deserted  villages,  broken  bridges, 
fallen  caravansaries,  reHcs  untold  of 
bygone  prosperity  and  wealth,"  are, 
in  the  words  of  "A  Traveller," 
strong  evidence  alike  of  the  capa- 
city and  resources  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  the  paralysis  which  has 
been  inflicted  by  incurable  malad- 
ministration.  Local  governors  of 
administrative  capacity  so  circum- 
stanced that  their  interests  lie  on 
the  side  of  the  prosperity  of  their 
provinces,  might  gradually  apply  a 
remedy  for  the  existing  evil,  and 
inspire  amongst  an  agricultural  pop- 
ulation that  sense  of  security  which 
would  soon  become  the  fruitful 
parent  of  industry  and  enterprise. 
To  rescue  oriental  populations  from 
the  clutches  of  the  money-lender, 
and  place  them  under  a  system 
of  administration  which  shall  regu- 
late the  imposition  and  collection 
of  needful  taxes,  and  apply  their 
proceeds  to  the  substantial  require- 
ments of  the  province,  by  building 
bridges,  roaJs,  schools,  and  main- 
taining police  and  troops,  is  an 
enormous  undertaking,  but  one 
which,  as  it  is  now  forced  upon  us, 
will  speedily  bring  with  it  its  own 
reward,  in  the  increased  prosperity 
and  productiveness  of  some  fertile 
regions  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  in- 
creased confidence  wherewith  the 
populations  of  Western  Asia,  which 
practically  lie  on  the  borders  of  our 
own  empire,  will  turn  to  our  rule  in 
preference  to  that  of  Russia.  But 
before  that  reward  can  be  reached, 
something  more  than  enthusiastic 
agitation  and  platform  philanthropy 
are  required  at  our  hands.  Large 
effortft,  large  expenditure,  sustained 


resolution,  will  be  needed  before 
the  English  householders  will  have 
achieved  their  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing order  and  prosperity  amongst 
the  motley  clans,  nationHlitics, 
races,  and  creeds,  which  make  up 
the  two  leading  divisions  of  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  inhabi- 
tants of  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  has  been 
interesting  to  observe  how  our  en- 
thusiastic contemporary,  the  *  Spec- 
tator' has  been  sobered  by  the 
prospect.  Maudlin  philanthropy  is 
cheap  enough  when  it  takes  the  form 
of  inviting  Russian  agression,  and 
of  advocating  the  expulsion  alike 
of  Turkish  officials  from  their  coun- 
try and  English  Ministers  from 
the  councils  of  their  Sovereign. 
But  when  the  inevitable  results  of 
that  aggression  unfold  themselves^ 
and  high-fiying  sentiment  must  be 
replaced  by  practical  effort,  lofty 
and  philanthropical  aspirations  re- 
duced to  the  cold  level  of  immediate 
ettbrt,  serious  cost,  and  ascertained 
responsibility,  the  *  Spectator'  is 
the  first  to  fiinch.  The  empire  to 
which  philanthropy  and  the  lavr 
of  self-preservation  in  the  events 
which  have  happened,  compel  the 
attention  of  Englishmen  is,  he  com- 
plains, larger  than  Austria,  France, 
and  Spain  all  put  together;  it  is 
2000  miles  away  ;  it  is  occupied  by 
16  millions  of  half-civilised  and 
oppressed  peoples ;  it  is  sunk  in 
hopeless  anarchy  and  confusion ;  it 
is  threatened  by  60  millions  of 
Slavs.  The  task  on  hand  will  cost, 
he  sjiys,  ten  millions  a-year;  will 
irritate  France,  Russia,  and  Italy. 
There  is  no  agency  wherewith  order 
can  be  restored  ;  philanthropy  has 
undertaken  an  impossible  task. 
]Iitherto,  if  the  unspeakable  Turk 
would  only  set  his  face  eastwards, 
or  the  Czar  send  forth  his  desolating 
hordes  in  the  name  of  humanity,  all 
would  go  well.  If  Great  Britain  un- 
dertakes the  task,  then  pseudo-phil- 
anthropists stand  aghast  at  it^  magni- 
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ts  recklessness,  and  its  gigan- 
rils.  But  tliey  should  have 
it  of  all  these  things  before 
tiraulated  Russian  aggression 
>andoned  the  Treatv  of  Paris, 
tegrity  and  independence  of 
toman  empire  are  practically 
and  it  is  not  for  Great  Britain 
ink  from  the  inevitable  con- 
ices,  or  to  accept  in  a  half- 
d  spirit  the  legacy  of  peril  and 
lourablc  exertion  bequeathed 
r  by  the  fall  of  that  empire 
she  allowed  single-handed  to 
le  with  its  fate, 
are  certainlv  not  over  elated 
J  prospect  before  us,  but  the 
;sed  and  jjloorav  view  of  the 
tator '  is  ridiculous  when  we 
5Ct  the  course  which  that  jour- 
s  persistently  taken  through- 
le  recent  troubles.  Coercing 
irk  is  the  one  idea  of  politicians 
at  stamp.  Joint  action  with 
I  is  their  invariable  proposal 
jver  the  Eastern  Question  is 
.  But  the  task  which  now 
\  them  would  not  be  achieved 
it  course  of  action, — it  would 
t)e  rendered  ten  times  more 
It  and  equally  inevitable.  It 
10  use  at  this  time  of  day  re- 
lating as  to  whose  policy  has 
*ed  this  task  unavoidable  now. 
osition  at  which  we  have  ar- 
is  this.  Russia  refuses  to  give 
,rs,  Ardahan,  and  Batoum.  We 
lat  the  new  frontier  which  she 
cured,  marks  the  limit  to  which 
in  be  allow^ed  to  advance  with 
to  ourselves.  Any  further 
»ion  of  territory  in  that  direc- 
lUst  be  resisted.  The  Treaty 
ris  and  several  generations  of 
men  would  have  regarded  the 
it  extension  as  extremely  dis- 
18.  The  only  terms  on  which 
)uld  assent  to  it  were,  that 
a  must  agree  to  its  being  the 
limit,  ourselves  undertaking 
pose  immediately  by  force  of 
any    further    attempt    incon- 


sistent with  that  understanding. 
We  presume  that  the  new  line  has 
been  so  drawn  as  to  represent  a 
defensible  frontier;  and  if  so,  the 
necessity  for  immediate  war  has 
been  averted.  But  unless  a  future 
struggle  be  submitted  to  as  inevit- 
able, it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  English  Ministers  to  take  mea- 
sures which,  while  they  tend  to  . 
avert  it,  will  also  strengthen  our 
hands  in  case  it  occurs.  Every  one 
knows  that,  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  England  and  Russia  stand 
face  to  face,  and  it  would  be  the 
mere  helplessness  of  despair  if  we 
did  not  take  at  once  all  necessary 
measures  of  precaution.  If  Russia 
renounces  her  Asiatic  conquests, 
there  is  no  further  need  of  our 
interference.  As  she  refuses  to  do 
so,  and  probably  will  continue  her 
refusal,  the  result  is,  as  Lord  Salis- 
bury's despatch  to  Sir  Henry  Lay- 
ard  points  out,  that  the  Asiatic 
populations  will  learn  to  "  calculate 
upon  the  speedy  fall  of  the  Otto- 
man domination,  and  turn  their 
eyes  towards  its  successor."  The 
moment,  therefore,  had  arrived  when 
England  must  decide,  and  act  upon 
her  decision.  Either  she  must  stand 
by  while  the  decay  of  the  remain- 
ing Ottoman  empire  is  being  accel- 
erated by  further  intrigues  (to  be 
followed  by  invasion)  amongst  races 
already  disaffected  and  disposed  to 
political  change,  or  she  must  at 
once  engage  to  defend  it,  and  stipu- 
late for  the  rights  which  will  enable 
her  to  take  the  necessary  precautions 
within  and  without.  Conquest  of 
these  territories,  or  reconquest  from 
Russia  of  her  recent  acquisitions, 
would  have  imposed  these  duties, 
which  will  be  all  the  more  readily 
discharged  inasmuch  as  our  hands 
have  not  been  weakened  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  warfare.  It  has  been 
necessary  that  the  British  empire 
should  be  "rounded  off,''  as  it 
were,   and   secured  in  a  vulnerable 
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and  exposed  part  of  its  dominions  ; 
and  we  must  discharge  the  duties 
which  we  have  undertaken  in  a 
manner  befittinjr  the  inheritors  of 
empire,  with  a  view  to  assert  its 
rights  and  maintain  its  security. 
As  Lord  Salisbury,  with  a  terse- 
ness  and  outspokenness  which  all 
must  rejoice  to  witness  in  Eng- 
lish diplomacy,  points  out,  the 
success  of  Russian  arms  is  produc- 
ing in  the  minds  of  Eastern  popu- 
lations a  belief  in  the  speedy  fail 
of  the  Ottoman  Power,  and  a  dis- 
position to  turn  towards  the  victor. 
A  new  basis  has  been  provided  for 
the  operations  of  intrigue,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  no  distant  time  by  in- 
vasion. The  only  effective  remedy 
is  "  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  a 
Power  strong  enough  to  fulfil  it, 
that  any  further  encroachments  by 
Russia  upon  Turkish  territory  in 
Asia  will  be  prevented  by  force  of 
arms."  Accordingly  the  engagement 
has  been  given  "fully  and  unre- 
servedly," partly  to  act  as  a  warn- 
ing, and  partly  to  inspire  the  requi- 
site confidence  that  (Htoman  rule  is 
not  destined  to  a  speedy  fall. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that 
the  question  of  the  Asiatic  provinces 
has  been  omitted  from  the  Treat v 
of  Berlin.  *  It  is  no  doubt  provided 
that  the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871 
remain  in  force,  except  so  far  as  the 
Treaty  of  J^erlin  altei-s  tlieir  provi- 
sions. Tlie  last  Treaty  is  silent  as 
regards  the  Straits  and  Black  Sea, 
which  are  still  governed  by  the  for- 
mer instrumcMits.  But  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  Turkey  are  a  subject 
upon  which  the  ICuropean  Powers 
decline  to  interfere.  Russia  and 
England  must  settle  between  them- 
selves as  to  their  future  ;  and  unless 
thev  are  to  be  at  once  left  on  the 
slide,  to  roll  down  into  the  open  lap 
of  the  northern  victor,  the  people 
of  this  country  must  rouse  them- 
selves  to  avert  or  prepare  for  a  con- 
siderable   struggle.     To    guarantee 


their  defence  simply  and  solely 
would  be  to  repeat  the  weakest 
part  of  the  Paris  Treaty.  That 
arrangement  perished,  because  it 
failed  to  provide  for  the  better 
administration  of  Ottoman  govern- 
ment. Renewed  neglect  of  or 
acquiescence  in  Turkish  misrule 
would  now  expose  us  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  war.  If  our  interests 
are  so  vitally  involved  in  the  raatii- 
tenance  of  the  Ottoman  dominions, 
we  cannot  relapse  into  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  twenty  years  which 
succeeded  the  Crimean  war.  The 
authorities  at  Constantinople  can 
no  lonjjer  be  left  to  themselves  to 
perpetuate  maladministration,  and 
precipitate  the  ruin  of  their  empire, 
and  '  the  recurrence  of  war.  The 
precise  mode  in  which  their  admin- 
istration will  be  controlled  does  not 
yet  appear.  There  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  our  engagements  to 
occupy  and  administer  Cyprus,  and 
our  undefined  right  to  insist  on  the 
Sultanas  better  government  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  on  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment being  made  for  that  purpose. 
Indirectly,  we  presume,  the  admin- 
istration of  those  provinces  will  be 
carried  on  by  this  country,  through 
local  governors,  carefully  selected 
and  faithfully  supported.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  having  once 
recognised  the  necessity  of  incur- 
ring  this  responsibility,  the  English 
Government  would  allow  the  inertia 
and  corruption  of  the  officers  of  the 
Stamboul  Government  to  impede  the 
accomplishment  of  purposes  which 
it  believes  to  be  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  object  in  assuming  this  pro- 
tectorate was,  as  Lord  Bcaconsfield 
pointed  out  in  that  most  weighty 
statement  which  ho  made  on  the 
18tli  of  July  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  produce  tranquillity  and  order 
with  a  view  to  invite  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  Europe  to  what 
really   is   another  continent.      The 
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progress  of  Russia,  he  said,  what- 
ever her  intentions,  produced  dis- 
organisation and  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Porte,  and  but  for  our  inter- 
ference Asia  Minor  would  be  either 
the  victim  of  anarchy  or  the  pos- 
sesion of  Russia.  It  was  time  to 
avert  the  great  evils  which  were 
destroying  Asia  Minor  and  the 
equally  rich  countries  beyond. 
The  Sultan,  says  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
"has  invariably  during  his  reign 
expressed  his  desire  to  act  with 
England  and  to  act  with  Europe, 
especially  in  the  better  administra- 
tion of  his  affairs." 

Lord     Derby     disparaged     alto- 
gether the   occupation   of   Cyprus, 
l>ut  he  thoroughly  disapproved  and 
denounced  the  treaty  of  guarantee. 
.  ;^ot  merely  was  it  a  gigantic  liabil- 
'0'  to  undertake,  but  it  would  de- 
stroy any  capacity  the  Turks  might 
possess  for  self-help  and  self-mainte- 
^*nce.      If  it  was  merely  a  military 
^arantee,  it  would  not  prevent  dis- 
^1?a.iiisation ;    while   a  protectorate 
^<>uld   become  "a   virtual  annexa- 
tion  of  the  country,  not  sanctioned 
^y    any  treaty,  and  not  recognised 
^y    any  foreign  power."     The  Sul- 
^^,  he  said,  will  be  jealous  of  our 
interference,  and  will  appeal  to  the 
jealousy  of  other  Powers ;  cither  we 
sball    become   responsible   for    the 
maintenance  of  a  bad  government, 
or  attempting  to  reform  with  divid- 
ed power  and  unrecognised  author- 
ity, we  shall  slide  into  an  annexa- 
tion to  which  other  Powers  will  be 
hostile.    Should  we  become  de  facto 
masters    of   the    country,    we   lose 
more  than  we   gain.     We   have   a 
frontier   open  to  Russian    invasion. 
There  is  no  good  port  in  the  Black 
Sea  for  our  ironclad  fleet,  and  we 
should   be   thrown  entirely  on  our 
land   resources  for  the  defence  of 
Armenia.     In  fact  he  regarded  the 
Asiatic     guarantee     as     "a     most 
dangerous    thing."     The   reply   of 
Lord   Salisbury  was  complete.      A 
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man  with  such  a  faculty  of  de- 
structive criticism  is  incapable  of 
acting.  The  British  empire  would 
never  have  been  built  up  in  that 
spirit,  and  cannot  be  maintained  in 
that  way.  Of  course  there  are  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  and  responsi- 
bilities ;  but  "  if  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  to  avoid  responsibility, 
we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  re- 
nounce empire."  The  question  is, 
"Whether  the  responsibility  we 
have  incurred  is  greater  than  the 
responsibility  which  would  have 
resulted  if  we  had  left  the  thing 
alone?"  We  could  not  leave  the 
countries  of  Mesopotamia  and  Asia 
Minor  to  their  fate,  unless  we  were 
prepared  to  give  out  to  the  world 
that  Russia  was  welcome  to  them, 
and  that  England  was  powerless  to 
prevent  her  taking  them.  As  we 
were  not  prepared  to  do  this,  the 
boldest  was  the  safest  course.  In 
the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister  >ve 
say  to  Russia,  "  Thus  far  and  no 
farther,"  and  take  up  a  position  of 
resolute  defence.  In  the  words  of 
Lord  Salisbury — 

**  We  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
there  is  a  statesmanlike  party  in  Russia 
which  does  not  desire  the  policy  of 
extension  and  annexation,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  would  strengthen  that  party, 
which  desires  to  avoid  a  per])etual  re- 
currence of  difficulty  and  war,  by 
pointing  out  to  the  nation  the  dangers 
which  must  inevitably  arise  if  this 
policy  of  annexation  be  pursued  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  by  announcing  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  leave  no 
room  for  mistake  as  to  the  policy 
which  this  country  was  likely  to  pur- 
sue. We  believe  we  have  given  as- 
sistance to  the  more  statesmanlike, 
prudent,  and  sagacious  statesmen  of 
Russia,  which  may  be  invaluable  to 
tlTcm,  and  that  we  have  taken  the 
strongest  security  for  the  future  main- 
tenance of  that  peace  which  it  has 
been  our  happiness  to  bring  back  to 
England." 

Thus  the  policy  of  creating  a 
renovated  and  well-governed  Asiatic 
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Turkey  is,  in  the  turn  which  events 
have  taken,  essential  to  English  in- 
terest. England  therefore  must 
take  it  in  hand,  and  resolve  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  The  first  step, 
all  seem  to  agree,  must  he  to  oblit- 
erate the  distinction  between  the 
Christian — whether  Greek  or  Ar- 
menian, orthodox  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant —  and  the  Mohan)mednn 
races.  It  is  the  maintenance  of  that 
distinction  which  has  cost  the  Sultan 
province  after  province ;  its  aboli- 
tion under  the  guidance  of  England 
in  Asia,  as  in  Europe  under  the 
new  Treaty,  must  secure  and  reno- 
vate the  remainder  of  his  empire  by 
conciliating  the  one  and  enertjcti- 
cally  repressing  the  licence  of  the 
other.  Xot  merely  must  the  fiscal 
administration  be  reformed,  but  Mo- 
hammedan law  must  be  abolished 
where  (Christians  are  concerned,  and 
Christian  evidence  be  admitted  in 
tlie  courts;  capable  governors  and 
judges  must  be  appointed,  and  their 
autliority  supported,  and  exercise«l 
in  all  cases,  as  far  as  possible,  under 
the  supervision  of  English  consuls 
and  commissioners. 

The  policy  to  which  Great  Britain 
now  stands  committed  involves  the 
support  of  the  C)ttoman  (xovernment 
and  resistance  to  Russian  encroach- 
ment ;  and  if  the  Liberal  Opposition 
in  England  is  lienceforth  to  take 
its  place  in  the  national  councils, 
it  must  begin  by  abjuring  all  the 
iiivectivcs  and  the  misplaced  con- 
fidences of  the  last  two  years.  Mr. 
<rladstone  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers must  reconsider  their  scheme 
of  reversing  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  of  applauding 
the  strong  humanity  of  the  Czar, 
and  of  coercing  the  Turk  in  some 
vague  and  indefinite  manner.  A 
great  work  lies  before  the  nation. 
I^ibends,  if  they  are  to  share  in 
the  work  of  government,  must 
give  up  wringing  their  hands  over 
the    Bulgarian    atrocities    of     two 


years   ago.     The   paltry  platitndes 
of  the  St.  James's  Hall  CoDferenoe 
may  be  put  on  one  side,  and  their^ 
authoi*s  may  exhibit  with  advantage 
more   sense   and  discretion   in   th^ 
future.     One  thing  is  quite  certain^ 
that,  if  the  Liberal  party  is  to  con — 
tinue  to  exist,  it  must  place  itself 
more   in   accord    with  the  nationa  1 
feeling   on    the    Eastern   Qaestion  • 
It    must    recognise   that    the   fat<^ 
of   empires  is  bound   up    with  tbo 
settlement  of  these  oriental  diBputes, 
the  patient  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  Ottoman  dependants,  an<l 
the   adjustment  of  the  boundaries 
of   r)itoman    dominion.       Hitherto 
it  lias   shown    itself   in  office  cap- 
able of   drifting  into   a   war  upon 
this   question — the   causes   and  re- 
sults   of     which     its    leaders    arc; 
wholly  unable  to  explain.     In  op- 
position  it   has  stimulated  a   pani(r 
at    home,    of    which   nil    its   most- 
trusted  members  are   now   heartily 
ashamed,  and  urged  on  an  unscni- 
pulous     aggression     from     abroad, 
from    the    most    pernicious    conse- 
quences  of    which    we   have   been 
saved  bv   the  skill   and   resolution 
of  the  (Tovernment,  at  the  price  of 
undertaking   a   most   serious   effort 
and  giving  a  most  responsible  gua^ 
antee.      Its   perverse   innchinatioiis 
have  tended  to  exalt  the  fame  of 
the   great  statesman   whose   policy 
they  were  directed  to  frustrate  and 
subvert;  and  even  his  unquestioned 
supremacy    and    extraordinary  tri- 
umj>h    are    enhanced    by    the   re- 
membrance  of    his    rivaPs   furious 
declamation   and   opposition.      Mr. 
Gladstone's    equivocal    antecedents 
in  reference  to  this  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, ought  to  have  restrained  his 
impetuosity  and  inspired  him  with 
discretion.      Never    happy    in    his 
treatment  of  foreign  afiairs,  covered 
with    reproach    on   account  of  Lis 
dealings  in  and  out  of  ofifice  -with 
the  Crimean   war,  his  conduct  as  a 
Minister  during  the  American  civil 
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war,  the  Alabama   arbitration,    tbe 
negotiations    in     18*71     respecting 
the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Paris 
Treaty,    his   wild    and    ungoverned 
course  during  the  last  two  years, — 
have  in  the  end  left  him  bankrupt 
in  character  and  reputation  with  re- 
spect to  our  foreign  relations.     His 
eminent  career  must  depend  for  its 
farae  on  his  legislative  achievements, 
his  eloquence,  and  his  financial  suc- 
cesses ;  and  perhaps  his  greatest  title 
to  the  recollection  of  posterity  will 
be  that  he  was  for  years  the  success- 
ful rival  of  the  man   who  has  now 
proved  his  unquestioned  supremacy. 
Although   the    relations   of    this 
country  to  Asia  Minor  are  at  pre- 
feiit  indefinite,  involving  a  right  to 
insist  on  satisfactory  arrangements 
l>eing    made   for  its  better  govern- 
'^cnt,  and  to  devise  or  approve  the 
5*ecessary  reforms  therein,  and  point- 
iiig   to    an    inevitable   increase    of 
^Uthoritji  which  will  in  time  absorb 
^he  main   duties  of  administration, 
7 — -there   is   no    such    indefinitcness 
^n  regard  to  the   island  of  Cyprus. 
T^bat  island   is    practically  severed 
^t  once  from  the  rule  of  the  Sultan, 
^nd  will    be   occupied  and  admin- 
I'itered  for  our  own  benefit,  paying 
^  quit-rent  to  Turkey,  fixed  at  the 
present  average  annual  value  of  the 
island    under    Ottoman  administra- 
tion.    If  a  brighter  day  has  seemed 
to  dawn  upon  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  at  all  events, 
experiences  a  sudden  and  beneficent 
revolution  in  its  destiny.     Conquest 
after  conquest  has  rolled  over  the 
place  from  the  earliest  times  with- 
out appreciable  advantage  to  its  for- 
tunes.    It      is    now     quietly     and 
silently   annexed     to     the     British 
empire ;   and    an   almost   boundless 
prospect  of  enterprise  and  import- 
ance  is    opened     to   it.      Its    pos- 
session    will     supply   to     England 
a    want   which    has     been   severely 
felt,  since  the  cession  of   the  Ionian 
Islands  and  tbe  opening  of  the  Suez 


Canal  revealed  to  this  country  that 
a  most  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  our  sea  communications  was  with- 
out adequate  protection.  Since  Cor- 
fu was  abandoned,  Malta  was  the 
only  naval  station  between   Gibral- 
tar and  Port  Said.     Cyprus  is  the 
nearest    island  to  the  Suez    Canal, 
and     its    possession      enables     our 
ships    to    command    the   entrance 
to  the  Canal  almost  as  effectually 
as  an  occupation  o£   Egypt  would 
do.     It  closes  the  Gulf  of  Scander- 
oon  and  makes  us  masters  of  Syria, 
It  consolidates    the    naval  strength 
of   Great   Britain   in   the    east    of 
the   Mediterranean,     and    is     suffi- 
ciently   near    to    the    Dardanelles 
to   facilitate   the    closing   of   those 
straits,  if   ever   it  should  be  neces- 
sary.    To  have  seized  the  Dardan- 
elles, or  to  have  occupied  Egypt,  or 
to  have  takeu  possession  of  the  two 
extremities  of  the  Suez  Canal,  would 
have   wounded    tlic     susceptibilities 
either  of  Europe  or  of  France.    The 
occupation  of   Cyprus   answers  the 
purposes  in  view  equally  well,  and 
except  for  a  momentary  and  some- 
what   unreasonable      irritation      in 
France  similar  to  that  which  greet- 
ed the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares,     has     passed     unquestioned 
by   the  Powers.      The  French   will 
eventually  approve  it.     They    must 
see   that   some   such   step    was  ab- 
solutely    necessary    for     defensive 
purposes  against  Russia  and  to  en- 
able   England    to     undertake     the 
severe  duties   which   the   course  of 
events    and    the  future  tranquillity 
of  the  world  impose  upon  her.   The 
particular    spot    has   been   selected 
for   one   main  reason,  that  it   is  a 
place  in  reference  to  which  France 
had  made   no  reservations,   and    in 
which  she    has    no    interests.     Its 
selection  indicates  a  settled  purpose 
on    the    part   of    this   country   not 
to  place   ourselves,   under  whatever 
temptation  or  encouragement,  in  a 
position  of  hostility  to   France,    or 
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which  might,  by  offering  the  appear- 
ance of  menacing  lier  dignity  and 
interests,  check  the  sympathies  and 
goodwill  which,  dating  from  the 
Crimean  war,  are  being  cemented 
by  her  peaceful,  industrious,  and 
well-ordered  course,  and  which  will 
outlast  the  temporary  feeling  that 
represents  the  rcstlessness  of  parti- 
sanship rather  than  the  conviction 
of  the  people. 

The  whole  transaction,  whether 
we  regard  the  present  virtual  an- 
nexation of  Cyprus,  or  what  in  all 
probability  is  the  prospective  an- 
nexation of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  gigantic 
step  in  the  development  of  that 
empire  which  is  the  inlieritance  of 
the  Jiritish  people.  It  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  greatness  of  the  peril, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  long  line 
of  statesmen  and  generals,  and  con- 
spicuously in  that  of  the  present 
I'rime  Minister,  threatens  us  from 
Russian  donunation  and  earth-hun- 
ger in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  grave  ctiorts  which  this  country 
is  now  called  upon  to  make  arc  the 
substitute  for  those  which  war  would 
have  entailed.  3'erhaps  even  a 
successful  war  mijjht  have  left  us 
in  a  similar  position,  with  the  same 
task  to  fulfil,  but  with  impaired 
resources  and  exhausted  energies. 
•The  Ministry  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  summon  the  people  of  this  country 
to  embark  upon  new  fields  of  enter- 
prise, and  undertake  a  duty  which 
none  but  a  miliUiry  empire  could 
discharge.  Wo  must  shake  our- 
selves free  from  the  reproach  of  be- 
ing an  exhausted  Power,  and  render 
our  new  frontiers  impregnable  from 
without,  guarded  from  within  not 
more  by  force  of  British  arms  than 
by  the  loyalty  and  contentment 
which  J^ritish  supervision  and  con- 
trol will,  we  trust,  be  enabled  to  in- 
spire. The  two  empires  of  India 
and  Asia  Minur  —  originally  the 
heritage  of  the  Emperors  of  Delhi 
and   the    Sultans    of    Turkey,    but 


gradually  lapsing  to  this  country, 
first  as  the  representatives  and  then 
as  the  successors  of  thone  sovereigns 
— will  eventually  be  brought  into 
closer  contact,  and  will  mutually  aid 
each  other  in  the  developmeut  of 
their  resources.  The  projected  rail- 
way through  the  Euphrates  or  Tig- 
ris valley,  so  long  neglected  as  a 
route  to  India,  may  become  a  neces- 
sary mode  of  communication  be- 
tween  two  great  dependencies,  when 
the  vast  natural  resources  of  Asia 
Minor  have  been  developed  by 
wise  administration,  and  by  the 
energies  which  the  sense  of  secure 
ity  and  justice  will  call  into  play, 
and  which  Western  enterprise  will 
stimulate  and  reward.  Whatovor 
the  political  future  of  those  pro- 
vinces— whether  they  are  virtually 
annexed  to  the  British  empire,  or 
whether  their  own  capacity  for  self- 
government,  or  some  unexpected 
vigour  on  the  part  of  the  ruling 
Turks,  renders  mere  supervision 
through  consuls  and  commissioners 
effectual — the  end  must  somehow  be 
attained  of  effecting  their  stability 
and  good  government.  All  races  of 
inhabitants — Armenians,  Christians, 
Mohammedans,  Slavs — all  turn  to 
this  country  for  protection  ;  and  at 
last  the  exigencies  of  our  situation 
compel  us  to  undertake  it. 

Tlie    Anglo-Turkish    Convention 
is  the  keystone  of  the  new  settle- 

ft 

ment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
British  interests.  Without  it,  there 
would  have  been  no  prospect  of 
its  stability.  It  throws  into  the 
shade,  as  far  as  we  arc  concerned, 
the  Treaty  at  Berlin,  although  that 
engagement  by  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  important  diplomatic  transac- 
tions which  Europe  has  ever  con- 
cluded. The  circumstances,  no 
doubt,  under  which  the  Congress 
assembled  and  deliberated  •  were 
ctnincntly  favourable  to  a  fair  and 

ft  

reasonable  settlement.  Turkey  had 
been  defeate<i  and  was  prostrate,  in 
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a  very  diflferent  position  from  that 
in  which  she  attended  the  Confer- 
ence of  Paris  in  1856.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Sultan's  dominions 
was  in  the  actual  possession  of  his 
victorious  enemy.  The  Sultan  had 
signed  a  bond  for  the  delivering  up 
of  yet  further  territory,  including 
some  of  his  most  important  strong- 
holds. It  was  not  an  occasion  for 
repeating  that  most  obnoxious  pro- 
vision of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which, 
though  intended  to  guard  the  Sul- 
tan's dominions  against  foreign  in- 
tervention, was  nevertheless  the  pre- 
text for  interference,  the  cause  of 
discontent,  and  ultimately  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  power. 
Whatever  miseries  this  war  has 
occasioned,  and  however  unscrupu- 
lous and  selfish  the  aggression  may 
have  been,  one  result  seems  tolerably 
manifest,  that,  alike  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia,  the  knell  of  Mussulman 
misrule  has  sounded.  No  one 
dreamed  at  Berlin  of  restoring  to 
the  Sultan  the  full  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  and  receiving  from  him 
the  gracious  communication  of  fir- 
mans which  had  spontaneously  em- 
anated from  his  sovereign  will  and 
from  "his  constant  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects."  The 
Powers  would  have  been  slow  to 
*'  recognise  the  high  value"  of  such 
a  communication,  had  it  been  made 
or  offered ;  and  still  less  were  they 
disposed  to  disclaim  all  responsibil- 
ity for  the  interior  condition  of  his 
empire.  That  principle  of  action  is 
finally  abandoned.  The  Congress 
not  merely  stayed  the  progress  and 
desolation  of  war,  and  effected  the 
resuscitation  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  the  Sultan's  European  do- 
minions, but  it  laid  dov,-n  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  administration  and 
the  machinery  of  their  government. 
Although  past  maladministration 
has  been  wilfully  exaggerated  for 
interested  purposes,  and  made  the 
pretext  for  spoliation,  yet  the  senti- 


ments which  dominated  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  are  abandoned.  Time  has 
shown  that  no  settlement  of  the 
South -East  will  be  durable  which 
does  not  provide  for  its  internal 
order  and  just  administration. 

The  fame  of  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin, having  regard  to  the  experience 
of  recent  years,  will  depend  upon 
the  time  that  it  continues  to  oper- 
ate successfully.  And  from  that 
point  of  view,  the  arrangements 
made  to  satisfy  the  provincial  pop- 
ulations are  the  most  important. 
Made  "  with  a  view  to  European 
order,"  so  far  as  they  are  effective 
they  will  go  far  to  insure  the  vital- 
ity of  this  new  settlement,  by  enlist- 
ing in  its  behalf  and  defence  the 
sympathies  and  the  interests  of  the 
subject  races.  It  is  the  most  conser- 
vative part  of  the  whole  scheme ;  and 
so  far  as  it  operates  successfully,  it 
will  serve  to  strengthen  the  guaran- 
tees against  future  aggression  which 
are  provided  by  the  Treaty.  If 
to  Austrian  extension,  Roumanian 
jealousy,  Servian  and  Montenegrin 
independence  without,  are  added 
contentment  and  prosperity  within, 
a  very  firm  barrier,  it  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  hoped,  will  have  been 
raised  against  the  Gortschakoffs 
and  Ignatieffs  of  the  future. 

It  may  be  that  Russian  influence 
will  preponderate  in  the  new  Bul- 
garia to  the  north  of  the  Balkans, 
and  that  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sul- 
tan  may  be  in  time  objected  to. 
But  the  new  principality  will  at 
all  events  occupy  a  changed  posi- 
tion as  regards  the  facilities  which 
it  will  offer  for  intrigue  and  in- 
vasion. The  surrounding  states 
will  be,  we  hope,  the  champions 
of  order  instead  of  the  fom ent- 
ers of  disturbances.  A  Christian 
Government,  a  national  militia,  an 
elected  Prince,  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  Ottoman  troops  and  fort- 
resses, form  the  basis  of  the  new 
arrangement.        Laws    are    to    be 
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framed  by  an  assembly  of  notables, 
which,  while  making  due  allowance 
for  tlie  rights  and  interests  of  those 
inhabitants  who  are  not  Bulgarians, 
shall  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  com- 
plete religious  equality,  as  regards 
civil  and  political  rights,  admission 
to  otlice,  or  the  exercise  of  anv  call- 
ing  whatever.  There  are  a  number 
of  provisions  to  adjust  the  relations 
of  the  new  principality  to  its  neigli- 
bours,  and  to  the  Sublime  J^orte. 
Its  j)rospcrity  and  contentment  for 
the  future  will  be  in  its  own  hands ; 
at  all  events,  it  will  be  ])erfectly 
impossible  to  attribute  any  short- 
comings in  its  condition  to  Ottoman 
misrule. 

Further  south  the  province  of 
Eastern  Koumelia  will  chiefly*  in- 
terest the  English  people,  for  it 
is  the  creation  of  Encjlish  states- 
men,  and  remains  as  a  monument 
of  tlieir  finuness  in  cancelling  the 
avowe<l  intentions  of  victorious 
Russia.  In  spite  of  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  that  province  will 
remain  under  the  direct  military  and 
political  authority  of  the  Sult^-m, 
who  will  rais(;  and  garrison  fortifi- 
cations on  its  frontier.  Xo  irregu- 
hir  troops  will  be  allowed  to  be  used, 
and  internal  order  must  be  main- 
tained by  a  native  (jvudarwcne^  jis- 
sisted  by  a  local  militia,  both  of 
which  will  be  ofticered  with  due 
reirard  to  the  relijjion  of  tlioso 
amon«jst  whom  they  are  stationed. 
The  administration  of  the  province 
will  ultimately  be  intruste<l  to  a 
governor-general  appointed  for  five 
vears  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Powers.  Althoujrh 
the  whole  of  the  aiTangements  for 
the  due  organisjition  of  the  province 
will  be  the  subject  of  an  imperial 
firman,  they  must  be  previously 
settle<l  with  a  European  Commis- 
sion. The  limitations  upon  the 
sovereimity  of  the  Sultan,  when 
rompare<l  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
amount  to  a  total  destruction  of  its 


capacity  for  misnilc.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  Muscovite,  but  a  Euro- 
pean ascendancy,  which  is  set  up. 
The  Commission  is  to  deternjine  the 
powers  and  functions  of  that  gover- 
nor whom  the  Powers  are  virtually 
to  appoint.  It  is  to  determine  the 
judicial,  financial,  and  administra- 
tive requirements  of  the  province. 
It  is  to  administer  the  finances  till 
the  new  organisation  or  local  gov- 
em  men  t  is  ready  to  take  them  over. 
Religious  liberty  is  secured  to  the 
populations  as  a  matter  of  European 
law. 

If  this  scheme  of  administration 
works  successfully,  without  that 
friction  which  may  easily  result 
from  its  somewhat  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery of  control,  it  onght  to 
secure  the  inhabitants  a  just  and 
beneficent  administration.  Europe 
plainly  recognises  that  the  political 
and  econoniical  condition,  both  of 
Ihilgaria  and  Roumeiia,  are  matters 
of  high  international  impoitance, 
not  to  be  trusted  in  any  way  to 
the  Stain boul  authorities,  and  has 
done  its  best  to  provide  a  scheme 
under  which  that  condition  may 
prosper  and  improve.  The  results 
must  be  left  to  time;  but  there 
would  seem  to  be  x>very  promise  of 
ade(juately  securing  life,  property, 
and  religious  lights.  It  would  be 
the  fanaticism  of  political  distrust 
to  believe  that  the  nine  months 
which  yet  remain  of  Russian  occu- 
pation will  be  devoted. to  sowing 
the  seeds,  in  whatever  way,  of 
future  discontent  and  disturbance, 
and  to  establishino:  an  influence 
which  will  be  directed  to  subvert 
the  humane  intentions  of  the  Con- 


gress. 


Roumania,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro obtain  their  independence, 
and  certain  increase  of  territory, 
on  condition  of  openly  adopting 
the  same  public  law  as  that  which 
is  to  prevail  in  i^ulgaria.  That 
provision    is    the   charter   of  their 
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rights  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  these 
principalities,  and  forms  the  basis 
on  which  their  whole  administra- 
tion must  rest,  accordinj^  to  the 
decree  of  Europe.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Distinction  of  relifrious  belief  or 
confession  shall  not  operate  against 
any  one  as  a  reason  of  exclusion  or 
incapacity,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  admission  to  public  employ- 
ment, offices,  or  honours,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  different  professions  or  in- 
dustries, whatever  the  locality  may 
be.  Religious  liberty  and  the  open 
profession  of  every  creed  shall  be 
assured  to  all  the  natural  subjects 
of  the  principality,  as  well  as  to 
strangers;  and  no  trammels  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  hierarchical  organ- 
isation of  the  different  religious 
bodies,  or  their  relations,  with  their 
spiritual  chiefs. 

Then  as  regards  the  security  of 
Mussulman  proprietors,  who,  under 
the  new  arrangements,  are  deprived 
of  their  former  ascendancy,  and  per- 
haps relegated  to  a  position  which 
may  be  one  of  comparative  danger, 
the  scheme  suggested  by  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe,  some  two  years 
ago,  appears  to  have  been  adopted. 
Facilities  are  given  for  their  with- 
drawal, by  enabling  them  in  that 
case  to  retain  their  lands  and  pro- 
vide for  their  management  by 
lessees  or  other  third  parties.  But 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty, 
which  is  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
new  settlement,  is  to  be  made 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  57th  article 
of  the  Treaty  binds  the  Ottoman 
Government  to  give  it  the  widest 
scope;  and  the  right  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  cqnsular  agents  of  the 
Powers  to  see  it  carried  into  effect 
is  reserved.  The  whole  scheme  of 
administration  aims  at  the  general 
improvement  and  security  of  the 
late    and    present    subjects    of    the 


Porte ;  and  possibly  a  brighter  and 
happier  day  is  dawning  for  the  un- 
fortunate subjects  of  Slohammedan 
maladministration.  Much  as  their 
condition  has  been  exaggerated  and 
misrepresented  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  little  as  it  justified  the 
war  which  is  now  concluded,  every 
one  must  rejoice  that  the  recent 
deliberations  of  Europe  should  have 
resulted  in  a  scheme  so  obviously 
intended,  and  probably  so  well  cal- 
culated, to  insure  them  greater  pros- 
perity and  security  than  could 
possibly  have  been  obtained  under 
the  unfettered  rule  of  the  Porte. 
The  two  Treaties  which  thus  restore 
to  the  Sultan  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Ottoman  dominion,  amount  to 
an  absolute  revolution  in  the  posi- 
tion and  prospects  alike  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  provinces.  If 
a  large  share  of  responsibility  hence- 
forth devolves  upon  Great  Britain, 
it  is  a  high  imperial  and  beneficent 
task  which  she  has  undertaken.  It 
will  doubtless  be  accepted  with  the 
courage  and  seriousness  which  it 
demands ;  and  if  it  is  performed  with 
steadfastness  and  spirit,  it  will  not 
merely  renovate  large  territories  and 
populations,  but  it  will  strengthen 
and  secure  the  empire  of  Great 
Britain  in  those  quarters  where  it 
is  most  vulnerable,  and  most  needs 
protection. 

We  have  dwelt,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  these  provisions  for  good  gov- 
ernment both  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
because  in  them  lie  the  chief  guar- 
antee for  the  durability  of  this 
settlement.  A  great  deal  will  de- 
pend in  the  future  upon  the  action 
of  the  English  Government.  "NVe 
are  now  so  heavily  pledged  in 
regard  to  the  East,  that  to  repeat 
the  policy  of  indifference  and  in- 
action which  succeeded  to  the 
Crimean  war,  would  be  the  height 
of  rashness.  The  establishment  of 
order  and  contentment  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Sultan  is  our  best 
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preservative  against  a  very  serious 
war.  But,  apart  from  the  prospect 
of  the  vitality  of  the  new  settle- 
ment being  adequately  secured  by 
internal  measures  of  reform,  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  fulfils  another  con- 
dition of  permanence  in  that  it  has 
satisfactorily  adjusted  the  relative 
pretensions  of  the  sip^natory  Powers, 
while  fully  upholding  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  We  have 
always  maintained  that  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  must  be  replaced  by  an 
arrangement  which  would,  if  not 
to  an  equal  extent,  at  all  events 
to  an  adequate  degi-ee,  secure  tlie 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  It  seems 
to  us  that  we  now  occupy  a  stronger 
position  than  we  did  before  the 
war,  but  that  we  do  so  at  the  price 
of  establishinsc  a  frontier  line  con- 
terminous  with  that  of  a  great 
military  empire.  Still,  behind  that 
frontier  arc  some  warlike  nices 
filled  with  inextinguishable  hos- 
tility to  Russia;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  vested  rights  in  Asia 
Minor  give  us  an  unquestioned 
ascendancy  at  Constantinople,  and 
a  stronger  liold  u])on  the  Straits, 
and  upon  the  positions  which  com- 
mand those  Straits  from  the  south. 
Henceforth,  although  we  abide  by 
the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  which  closes  both  the  Dar- 
danelles and  tlic  Bosphorus  to  tlie 
ships  of  war  of  all  nations,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  in  ca-se  of 
Kussian  encroachment  upon  the  new 
frontier  line,  her  whole  coasts  alonu 
the  Jilack  Sea  are  instantly  accessi- 
ble to  our  ironclads,  and  arc  vul- 
neniT>le  at  Jiny  point  which  we  may 
choose  to  select.  Our  naval  power, 
too,  at  the  east  of  the  Medit<»r- 
ranean,  and  for  the  protection  of 
Egypt  and  the  Suez  (^anal,  is 
largely  increased  by  the  possession 
of  Cyprus.  The  notion  of  the 
P>l2^ek  Sea  becoming  a  marc  clansnm 
for  Russia,  whilst  we  are  interested 
in  the  coasts   of  Asia  Minor  from 


the  Bosphorus  to  Batoum,  must  be 
for  ever  dispelled.  The  visionaiy 
schemes,  which  were  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
for  establishing  Russian  power  on 
the  coasts  of  the  -^Egean  and  the 
western  shore  of  the  Euxine,  are 
abandoned.  Relatively  to  <7reat 
Britain,  Russia  has  gained  nothing 
by  recent  events.  Undoubtedly  we 
pav  heavily  for  the  countcrbalanc- 
ing  advantages  we  have  obtained. 
But  it  has  cost  us  nothing  in  blood 
and  next  to  nothing  in  war  taxation ; 
and  in  all  probability  the  effort  and 
expenditure  which  are  entailed  upon 
us  will  be  of  a  productive,  as  they 
most  assuredly  will  be  of  an  hon- 
ourable and  imperial,  character. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  claims  for  the 
Treaty  that  the  menace  to  European 
independence  lias  been  removed, 
and  the  threatened  injury  to  the 
British  empire  averted,  llio  Con- 
gress restored  to  the  Sultan  30,000 
geographical  square  milesf  and  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  population. 
J^ulgaria  is  now  merely  a  state  in  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  one- third  of 
what  was  contemplated  in  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano.  The  nice  which  de- 
fended ]*le\iia  can  defend  the  Bal- 
kans. J  le  explained  that,  so  far  from 
the  possessors  of  Sofia  being  in  a 
position  strong  enough  to  turn  the 
Balkans,  Mehemet  All  Pasha  him- 
self had  pointed  out  that,  as  a 
strategical  p()sition,  Sofia  was  worth- 
less, but  that  it  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Suhan  to  Kccure  the 
J*ass  of  Ichtiman, — and  that,  accord- 
ingly, was  done.  Unless  Mehemet 
All  was  grossly  mistaken  on  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  to  his  conn- 
trv,  the  new  Turkish  frontier  mast 
be  of  adecjuate  strength.  With  re- 
gard to  \'arna,  that  was  to  the  north 
of  the  Balkans,  and  in  itself  was 
not  a  j)lace  of  importance,  especially 
as  compared  with  the  harbour  of 
Bourgas,  which  the  Congress  allot- 
ted to  Turkey. 
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same  correspondent  (*  Times,'  July 
19),  although  she  has  not  ^iven  the 
direct  guarantee  on  tlie  European 
side  which  England  has  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  has  nevertheless  taken 
up  a  position  "  in  the  very  centre 
and  focus  whence  further  attempts 
against  the  remaining  possessions  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  miglit  proceed, 
and  within  easy  reach  of  all  those 
who  might  undeilake  them."  In 
such  a  position  a  written  pledge 
would  be  superfluous.  By  force  of 
her  position  and  interests,  she  be- 
comes a  buttress  to  the  Ottoman 
empire ;  and  her  co-operation  with 
England  in  regard  to  the  European 
side  of  the  Eastern  Question  is 
more  than  ever  assured.  These  two 
Powers  are  pledged  by  their  inter- 
ests, their  engagements,  and  the  posi- 
tions which  they  have  respectively 
taken  up,  to  render  the  new  settle- 
ment as  operative  and  successful  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  permit. 

The  settlement  of  the  European 
dominV)n  of  the  Sultan  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  triumph  for 
Europe,  and  for  England  in  particu- 
lar. According  to  the  views  attri- 
buted to  a  member  of  the  ("ongress, 
it  was  plain  from  the  outset  that  an 
agreement  existed  between  England 
and  Austria  to  oppose  even  by  force 
the  aims  of  Russia.  Trince  Jiis- 
marck  was  bent  upon  peace  at  any 
price,  and  was  firmly  supported  in 
that  policy  by  France  and  Italy. 
Russia  had  to  vield  all  alonjr  the 
European  line.  In  Asia,  where  no 
support  was  to  be  had,  we  contented 
ourselves  with  a  counterbalancing 
arrangement,  except  so  far  as  we  suc- 
cessfully insisted  upon  a  strictly 
commercial  character  being  assigned 
to  Baton m  find  the  retrocession  (♦f 
the  district  and  town  of  Bavazid, 
The  European  trade  from  Trebizond 
to  Persia  is  thus  rendered  secure  ; 
and  for  the  rest  we  trust,  both  "for 
the  adequacy  and  permanency  of 
the  new  settlement,  to  acti<m  which 
is  external  to  the  Congress. 


As  regards  the  effect  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula, we  are  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  that  they  will  at  least  be  as 
efficacious  as  unrestricted  Moham- 
medan rule  for  the  purpose  of  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  Muscovite  invasion. 
It  is  said  that  the  Balkan  range  is 
a  sham  line  of  defence,  and  that  the 
KSultan  will  be  powerless  in  the 
future  to  offer  effective  resistance; 
whilst  through  the  new  principality 
of  Bulgaria  the  road  is  open  for 
fresh  intrigne  and  a  repetition 
of  the  old  schemes  with  which 
Europe  is  familiar.  Possibly  it 
may  be  so,  but  we  are  disposed 
to  trust  to  the  conservative  influ- 
ence of  the  new  agencies  which 
recent  events  and  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  have  brought  into  play,  and 
to  which  we  have  previously  re- 
ferred. But  granted  that  the  peril 
still  exists  in  an  equal  or  even 
greater  degree  than  it  has  done  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  what  is 
England  to  do  in  the  matter?  We 
have  done  our  utmost  in  concert 
with  Europe,  and  in  vindication  of 
public  faith  aiid  international  duty, 
and  the  result  is  a  cancelment  of 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  an 
extent  which  astounds  diplomacy. 
Those  who  cavil  at  the  success  which 
has  been  achieved,  and  foretell  a 
speedy  re-enactment  of  the  scenes 
which  have  just  closed,  seem  to 
have  no  ]>olicy  but  that  of  war  at 
any  price.  According  to  them, 
Russia  should  be  treated  as  a  faith- 
less and  barbarous  Power  which 
must,  for  the  safety  of  the  world, 
be  shattered  and  suppressed, — De- 
lenda  est  Carthfujo,  Jiut  a  great 
en)pire,  comprising  eighty  millions 
of  the  human  race,  cannot  bo  dealt 
with  in  that  fashion.  This  was  no 
doubt  the  spirit  in  which  the  Cri- 
mean war  was  waged  ;  but  few  En- 
glishmen  are  proud  of  that  chapter 
in  their  political  history.  RiLssiaand 
England  must  pursue  wluit  wo  tmst 
w.ill  remain,  as  far  as  Asiatic  annexa- 
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tion  is  cdncerDed,  the  parallel  lines 
of  their  destiny.  If  Ottoman  power 
is  destined  to  decay,  our  energies 
inust  be  thrown  into  the  inevitable 
and  gradual  work  of  reconstruction, 
with  a  view  to  limit  Russian  en- 
croachment and  to  make  good  the 
outer  bulwarks  of  our  own  empire. 
It  will  task  the  statesmanship  of 
this  country  to  compass  that  result 
from  time  to  time  successfully  and 
without  war.  But  to  say  beforehand 
that  it  is  impossible,  and  that,  in 
the  interests  of  the  general  safety, 
a  weakened  and  exhausted  Power 
must  be  shattered  to  pieces  before 
she  has  time  to  recover  her  strength, 
shows  more  of  despair  than  cou- 
rage— more  of  national  animosi- 
ty than  of  comprehensive  policy. 
The  interposition,  of  Austria  with- 
in the  Balkan  peninsula  must 
inevitably  throw  her  interests  into 
the  scale,  as  against  the  success 
of  Muscovite  intrigue.  No  doubt 
the  Russians  remain  a  powerful  and 
numerous  people,  destined  to  exer- 
cise a  full  share  of  influence  over 
the  telritories  which  lie  on  their 
southern  boundary.  It  is  enough 
for  England  that,  as  Turkish  author- 
ity recedes,  other  agencies  are  being 
developed  which  will  tend  to  coun- 
terbalance that  influence.  The  re- 
cent ti-eaties  are  not  such  as  to 
invite  a  jepetition  of  the  late  san- 
gruinary,  costly,  and  not  very  profit- 
able war.  If,  however,  destiny  is 
the  other  wav,  Great  Britain  has 
secured  the  time,  the  opportunity, 
and   the   right   to   render  her   im- 

Eortant  interests  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  perfectly  secure.  She  is  on 
the  spot ;  her  ascendancy  at  Constan- 
tinople is  complete;  her  grasp  on 
the  Straits,  the  Black  Sea,  the  east 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Suez 
Canal,  has  been  placed  beyond 
dispute.  For  oft'ence  and  defence 
her  position  is  stronger  than  it  was ; 
and  she  has  enjoyed  the  triumph 
of  pushing  her  rival  back,  alike 
from  the  shores  of  the  .^ean  aqd 


the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
We  cannot  conceive  what  there  is 
left,  after  these  successes  have  been 
obtained,  which  would  be  worth 
fighting  for*.  So  far  from  cavilling 
at  what  has  been  done,  it  far  ex- 
ceeds anything  we  ever  thought 
possible  without  a  war.  This  coun- 
try has  never  lain  under  obligations 
to  any  one  man,  greater  than  those 
which  the  Prime  Minister  has  im- 
posed upon  her.  No  doubt  Lord 
Salisbury  is  entitled  to  a  large 
share  in  the  applause ;  and  the  coun- 
try will  not  readily  forget  his  un- 
wavering adherence  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  time  when  half-hearted 
action  would  have  been  ruinous 
to  its  best  interests.  But  it  is 
in  Lord  Beaconsficld  that  the 
country  recognises  the  leader  who 
has  kept,  through  good  report  and 
evil  report,  its  aim  steadily  fixed 
on  its  true  goal.  Whether  the 
whole  country  was  lashed  into 
a  fury  against  the  Turk,  or  vehe- 
mently calling  for  war  against  the 
Czar,  he  tenaciously  adhered  to 
the  policy  of  safeguarding  British 
interests  and  empire  on  the  lines 
of  the  Paris  Treaty .  By  h  is  patience, 
reticence,  imperturbable  courage  and 
decision,  he  has  effected  the  greatest 
diplomatic  victory  that  was  ever 
achieved.  The  Aylesbury  speech 
of  two  years  ago  showed  that  he 
could  control  his  countrymen  when 
influenced  by  the  wildest  panic 
ever  created  by  party  animosity,  and 
change  the  cun-ent  of  national  feel- 
ing. The  measures  with  which  he 
prepared  to  resist  the  completion 
of  Russian  designs,  showed  that 
his  resources  in  action  were  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  that  this 
country  could  meet  an  unexpected 
and  overwhelming  crisis  by  a  dis- 
play of  unexpected  strength.  The 
lines  of  his  policy  have  throughout 
been  so  clear  and  simple  that  it.  is 
astonishing  that  they  could  have 
been  misrepresented  with  so  much 
violence  and  virulence.     They  were 
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adhered  to  with  a  pertinacity  which 
extorted  even  the  envious  admiration 
of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  they  have  at 
length  terminated  in  a  success 
which  the  oldest  statesmen  in 
Europe  recognise  as  due  to  the 
skill,  sagacity,  and  resource  with 
which  they  were  conducted. 

We  feel  convinced  that  the  Encj- 
lish  people  will  very  generally  de- 
cide that,  so  far  from  the  recent 
treaties  having  left  anything  to  be 
desired,  the  only  question  is  whether 
wo  have  not  grasped  at  too  much. 
Our  view  is,  that  Turkish  power 
haviui^  been  roughly  shaken  and 
its  fail  accelerated,  that  "  illimitable 
Kcramble"  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
alluded  to  in  his  I^ulgarian  pam- 
phlet, and  which  all  statesmen  have 
foreseen,  is  brought  indcfinitelv 
nearer.  Both  Austria  and  Enirland 
have  taken  the  opportunity,  whilst 
forcing  Russia  to  retreat,  to  materi- 
ally strengthen  their  position  with 
regard  to  the  future.  Both  were 
compelled  to  do  so,  otherwise  they 
must  at  once  have  acquiesced  in 
Russian  aggrandisement.  Russia 
had  precipitated  matters.  JJer  ac- 
tion had  compelled  both  Austria 
and  England  either  to  accept  new 
and  greater  responsibilities,  or  else 
to  retire  from  the  tield.  All  parties, 
Russia  included,  were  agreed  that 
the  day  of  partition  liad  not  arrived. 
Had  Russia  been  strong  enoufrh  to 
enter  Oonstantihoplc — had  she  tak- 
en the  capital,  proclaimed  the  extinc- 
tion of  Turkish  authority  in  Europe, 
and  invited  the  signator}'  Powers  to 
reconstruct  European  Turkey — the 
whole  face  of  the  question  would 
have  been  altered.  War  or  partition 
must  have  ensued,  probably  both. 
But  Russia  herself  shrank  from  that 
course.  All  recognised  that  for  the 
general  safetv  the  anomalv  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan  emj>ire  in  Christian  Eur- 
ope must  for  a  time,  probably  for  a 
lengthened  period,  continue.  Cien- 
cral  Ignatieff  desired  that  the  Sultan 
should  remain  as  a  Muscovite  vas- 


sal. Europe  resolved  that  he  slionld 
remain  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
residuary  legatees,  among  whom 
Russia  should  not  occupy  a  fore- 
most place.  There  is  noi  tertium 
quid.  The  war  has  destroyed  the 
independent  power  of  the  Sultan, 
who  nevertheless  survives  as  part 
of  the  European  system.  The  alter* 
native  is,  either  that  Russia  should 
hold  him  in  leading  strings,  or  that 
the  political  heirs  of  his  vast  domin- 
ions, whether  for  themselves  or  in 
trust  for  the  races  of  the  future, 
should  guard  his  empire  and  con- 
trol its  administration.  Tiie  world 
recoils  from  the  prospect  of  one 
vast  Muscovite  domination.  The 
leading  Powers  interested  in  the 
Eastern  Question,  if  that  prospect 
is  to  be  averted,  jnust  step  forward 
and*  assume  the  task  which  Russia 
has  precipitated,  but  feels  herself 
unequal  to  discharge.  Russia  ]ia» 
stnick  down  her  prey,  but  sho 
wants  time  bcforc  sho  can  cither 
devour  or  assimilate  it.  For  us  to 
have  hesitated  now,  at  this  critical 
moment  in  the  fate  of  dnpircR, 
would  have  been  to  yield  for  all 
time.  Not  merely  do  the  com- 
manding interests  which  Englaod 
possesses  in  those  regions  forbid 
her  to  yield,  but  the  ultimate  cod- 
secjuences  of  the  fall  of  Ottoman 
empire,  our  relations  to  Mohamme- 
dfin  power  throughout  the  world, 
the  fate  of  those  races  and  nations, 
with  and  without  a  future,  which 
turn  to  us  for  protection, — compel 
us  to  vindicate  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  imperial  power. 
Th(^  Anglo-Austrian  understanding, 
resulting  in  simultaneous  thoui]r|]  not 
in  joint  action  J  destroys  the  exclusive 
predominance  of  Russia  iis complete- 
ly as  a  successful  war  would  have 
done.  This  understanding  needs 
no  treaty  to  cement  it.  A  common 
and  vital  interest  has  produced  it, 
and  impelled  to  the  action  which 
has  resulted  from  it.  It  olfers 
the   best  guarantee   for    improved 
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-Ottoman    administration,    and    tbe 

^••^st  security  that,  in    future    poli- 

^^cal  changes  in  that  quarter  of  the 

'^Vorld,  the  interests  of  Europe,  and 

of  the  races  whose  growth  we  trust 

^^'ill  be  fostered,  will  be  adequately 

si.tt^nded  to. 

Peace,  we  have  no  doubt,  would 
x-iot  have  been  preserved,  nor  could 
s^ny    satisfactory    settlement     have 
V>een  arrived  at,  but  for  the  exhaus- 
"tion  of  both  the  combatants.     Until 
^^•e  see  the  Protocols,  we  cannot  tell 
"to  what  extent  the  other  Powers  of 
lEurope  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
<jess  of  the  Congress.    Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  disclosed  to  render  it 
extremely  probable  that  the  author- 
ity and    determination    of    Prince 
Bismarck,  and  the  sympathy,  good- 
will, and  assistance  of  France  and 
Italy,  have   largely   contributed   to 
tbe  happy  result.     But  what  arc  we 
to  say  to  the  forlorn  condition  of 
the  English  Opposition  ?     The  i)Osi- 
tion  of    Liberals    in     reference   to 
this  Eastern   Question   has  become 
so    exceedingly  painful,  that   it    is 
almost  a  rule  of  social  courtesy  not 
to  mention  it  in  their  presence.     It 
roust  be  admitted  that  their   party 
has  laboured  under  singular  disad- 
vantages.    Their  foremost  man  re- 
fo?ed  the  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship, while  he  declined  to  follow  and 
assumed  to  dictate.     Lord  Granville 
and  Lord  Ilartington  never  had  a  fair 
chance   of   displaying  their  states- 
njanship,  or  of  assisting  to  form  the 
Opinion  and  policy  of  the  country. 
Air.  Gladstone  has  throughout  been 
tlie  central  figure  of  the  Opposition, 
H.nd  has  been  followed  by  fully  one- 
Vialf  of  the  party.     Never  was  seen 
^  more  inflammatory  agitator  than 
t:  his  retired  Nestor  of  politics.    That 
issues  of  peace  or  war  hung  in  the 
\)alan6e,  that  great   principles  and 
^eat   interests   were  at  stake,  was 
itiothing  to  him.     His  own  policy 
liad    led   the   country   into   a    war 
which  nearly  all  admit  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  avoided.     Yet, 


on  his  own  ^showing,  he  devoted 
his  days  and  nights  to  oppose  the 
policy  of  the  Premier,  who,  taught 
by  his  close  experience  of  the 
Aberdeen  Ministry,  was  strenu- 
ously avoiding  all  its  errore,  and 
striving  to  render  peace  practicable 
and  possible.  When  success  had 
crowned  his  efforts,  and  the  whole 
country  had  welcomed  him  back  in 
triumph  and  gratitude,  could  any- 
thing jar  upon  the  public  mind 
more  painfully  than  the  pitiful  cry 
of  incoherent  fury  and  distress  that 
was  sent  up  by  his  overwhelmed 
and  defeated  rival  from  South- 
wark? 

It  is  very  easy  to  recount  the  dan- 
gers of  what  we  have  done.  What, 
however,  would  have  been  the  dan- 
gers of  the  contrary  policy  of  inac- 
tion ?  We  look  in  vain  to  see  the 
estimate  formed  of  them.  Would 
Asia  Minor  in  that  case  have  become 
first  the  victim  of  anarchy  and  then 
a  Russian  possession ;  and  if  so, 
would  the  result  be  disastrous  to 
ourselves  and  to  others  ?  We  look 
in  vain  for  any  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. If  the  Opposition  is  an  hon- 
est one,  an  answer  must'  be  found. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  rakes  up  the  old 
dead  and  buried  Berlin  Memoran- 
dum. He  objects  to  secrecy.  We 
ought  to  have  joined  Russia  in  her 
beneficent  action.  Bessarabia  has 
been  given  up.  The  six  millions, 
and  perhaps  more,  have  been  spent. 
Details  of  that  kind  are  dwelt  upon, 
and  it  is  hinted  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  scarcely  honest  in  retain- 
ing office  after  their  difficulties  were 
increased  by  the  Bulgarian  agita- 
tion. As  regards  what  we  have 
done  in  Asia,  it  is  an  insane  cove- 
nant. Russia,  he  says,  does  not 
want  to  go  into  Asia  Minor.  If  so, 
the  dangers  of  our  covenant  disap- 
pear. Then,  again,  he  says,  we 
have  no  interest  in  keeping  Russia 
out.  But  that  assertion  is  not 
made  good.  Perhaps  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is   of  the   same   opinion   as 
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Mr.  Foreter,  whose  speech  at  the 
Cobden  Club  was  reported  at  the 
same  time.  That  distingruislied 
authority  upon  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, who  runs  away  from  his  own 
motions,  and  whose  mind  is  a  thing 
of  a  very  fluctuating  character  with 
respect  to  our  Foreign  policy,  says 
that  we  have  guaranteed  misgovern- 
ment  in  Turkey  in  Asia.  That  is  a 
most  extraordinary  statement  to  be 
made  by  any  man  who  has  read  the 
Treaty.  Further  than  that,  he  says, 
"the  punishment  for  misgovern- 
raent  in  Turkey  is  rebellion,  as- 
sisted by  Russia;"  and  we  ought 
not  to  provide  against  that.  It  is 
"  not  our  special  duty  to  reform  the 
world."  So  that,  in  Mr.  Forster's 
opinion,  there  is  no  objection  to 
Asia  Minor  becoming  first  the  vic- 
tim of  anarchy,  and  then  a  Kussian 
possession.  That  would  have  been, 
according  to  him,  the  natural  and 
fitting  sequence  of  events.  And  the 
covenant  which  provides  against  it 
is  a  mere  bribe  to  certain  classes, 
and  springs  from  a  wild,  reckless, 
and  dangerous  policy. 

We  regret  to  see  a  great  party 
building  up  its  Opposition  policy 
with  BO  little  regard  to  the  present 
or  the  future.  The  motion  of  Lord 
Ilartington  will  doubtless  insure  an 
excellent  debate,  which  we  trust 
will  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 
But  if  there  are  no  sounder  views  to 
be  put  forward  than  those  expressed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster, 
the  Liberals  will  end,  as  they  be- 
gan, by  contributing  nothing  but 
sound  and  fury  to  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  No  doubt,  we  have 
now  an  exposed  frontier  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  so  we  have  all  over  the 
world.     But  if  Russia  likes  to  be- 


gin the  attack,  our  efforts  will  i 
limited  to  that  single  quarter 
world.  Moreover,  in  tneopin 
those  who  care  for  the  mainte 
of  the  British  empire,  and  wl 
not  intend  that  one  invariable 
shall  be  maintained  of  Turkisl 
government  and  Russian  aggr 
and  anne;:ation,  we  should 
had  to  defend  Asia  Minor  wl 
we  made  a  treaty  beforeha: 
not.  In  that  point  of  view 
"  insane"  covenant  is  all  clear  ] 
as  it  enables  us  to  take  po 
and  other  means  of  preca 
In  the  contrary  point  of  vi< 
line  of  policy  is  recommended  ' 
En^i^land  has  almost  unaninc 
discarded,  and  which  a  large 
tion  of  the  Liberal  party  em' 
cally  condemns.  Will  the  pa 
Lord  Palmerston  commit  itw 
the  principle,  that  Russian  a§ 
disement  is  the  just  and  inev 
consequence  of  Turkish  mi 
and  as  such  is  not  to  be  resist 
England  ?  If  it  does,  it  will  i 
dissever  itself  from  the  trad 
and  policy  of  the  past,  and  r 
its  future  accession  to  office  eq 
ent  to  a  renunciation  of  our  £j 
policy,  and  a  repudiation  o( 
existing  relations  to  the  Pow< 
Europe,  and  especially  to  R 
Austria,  and  Turkey.  Doa 
the  cooler  heads  of  the  part; 
prevail ;  and  while  the  motic 
Lord  Ilartington  will  enable 
more  "insane"  enthusiasm  o 
followers  to  wear  itself  out, 
Opposition  itself  will  merely  di 
the  immediate  necessity  of 
policy,  and  while  refraining 
condemning  it  in  principle, 
call  for  a  party  censure  upoi 
details  of  its  execution. 
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and  to  gloss   a  misstatement  with 
the  solemoitv  of  religion. 

But  a  country  and  a  party  require 
more  in  their  leaders  than  eloquence 
and  ability,  and  what  is  called  eam- 
estness.  Than  the  latter  quality — 
of  which  so  much  is  heard  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  relig:ious  Radical  news- 
papers — there  is  none  in  fact  more 
dangerous  or  more  capable  of  evil. 
It  is  **good,"  as  we  know  on  high 
authority,  "  to  be  zealously  affected 
in  a  good  thing  ;"  but  it  is  equally 
possible  to  be  zealously  affected  in 
a  bad  thing:  and  one  can  hardly 
imagine  a  greater  confusion  of  ideas, 
or  a  more  pitiable  incapacity  of  dis- 
tinguishing right  from  wrong,  than 
are  implied  in  the  laudation  one  hears 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  earnestness^  when 
he  is  driving,  with  all  the  might  of 
his  passionate  and  volatile  temper, 
in  courses  condemned  by  the  good 
sense  aud  right  feeling  of  all  mode- 
rate men  of  any  party.  We  can 
only  say,  Save  us  from  such  earn- 
estness !  The  most  cynical  temper, 
with  some  measure  of  foresight  and 
coolness  of  judgment,  were  a  better 
guide. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  exaggera- 

8 


T^E  demoralisation  which  began 

in  tYxe  Liberal  party  under  Mr.  Glad- 

stoixe's  leadership  has  gone  on  a- 

P*^e,     He   has   indeed  thrown  up 

the  reins,  and  is  no  longer  oificially 

'■^^ponsiblc  ;  but  he  is  still  the  soul 

^^  the  party.     And  it  is  impossible 

for    any  body  with  a  soul  so   per- 

turb^d  aud   ill-directed  to  initiate 

and  follow  out  any  clear,  lai^e,  con- 

®^^nt,   and   really   liberal   line   of 

P^Hcy.     Mr.   Gladstone    has   great 

^P^cities.    No  one  has  ever  disput- 

^j-  his  powers  of  mastering  details, 

^'    illuminating  them   by  the   light 

^      ^uch  convictions  as  animate  him 

.   ^  the  moment,  and  of  massing  them 

"*t.^^  powerful  and  compact  lines  of 

^^^lamatory  argument.    His  oratory 

!^1<8  the   clear,   nervous  ring  and 

^^^Omatic  force  of  Mr.  Bright's,  and 

jf^^  incisive  aud  epigrammatic  bril- 

V  ^^^  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's.    It  is, 

'[^^wever,  a  marvellous,  because  an 

^^passioncd  power,  animated  on  all 

8^t  occasions  by  the  earnestness, 

^al  or  simulated,  which  comes  from 

the  swing  of  feeling.     No  oratory 

of  our  day  is  more  fitted  to  wield 

tbe  fierce  Democracy — to  convey  a 

false  meaning  under  an  air  of  reason, 
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tions  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  temper,  and 
the  sudden  gyrations  of  his  personal 
vanity  or  ambition,  that  have  long 
constituted  danger  for  the  country 
and  ruin  for  his  party.  It  is,  even 
more,  the  underlying  Philistinism 
of  his  whole  policy  and  ideas  of 
statesmanship.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Oxford,  the  late  leader  of 
the  Liberals  is  yet  something  of  a 
tradesman  at  heart.  Numbers  arc 
his  test  of  excellence ;  the  casual 
opinion  of  the  majority  his  best 
sinru  of  wisdom.  There  is  not  an 
institution  in  the  country,  wc  hon- 
estly believe,  that  is  dear  to  him  for 
any  other  than  utilitarian  purposes. 
Although  ho  has  written  so  much 
about  Homer,  and  although  his 
-studies  have  carried  him  towards  a 
<jertiin  kind  of  historical  research, 
lie  is  singularly  destitute  of  historic 
insight  or  imagination.  A  Scotch- 
man, he  has  never  been  touched  bv 
Xhe  pathos  or  the  beauty — nay,  he 
has  never  understood  the  meaning 
—  of  Scotch  traditions.  He  has 
cared  for  Universities  or  Churches, 
not  because  they  were  natural  in- 
stitutions, glowing  with  all  their 
imperfections  out  of  the  natuml  soil 
of  a  country,  and  therefore  to  be 
tenderly  handled  as  natural  growths, 
but  only  as  thev  seemed,  to  his  own 
narrow  judgment,  good  or  bad ;  in 

•  other  words,  according  as  he  judged 
Ahem  to  teach  "the  truth''*  or 
not.  It  is  this  sort  of  talk  about 
"  the  truth^'  which  has  made  him 
.the  idol  at  once  of  the  High 
(/hurch  bigot  and  the  Dissenting 
dogmatist,  and  even  of  the  omni- 
'scier)t  Positivi^t.  Every  coterie — 
from  the  anti- Vaccinators  to  the 
anti-State-Churchmen  —  which  be- 
lieves itself  better  than  its  neigh- 
bours, and  has  its  nostrum  for  the 
cure  of  society,  or  the  advance  of  its 

•  own  dogmas  at  the  expense  of  com- 
mon  interest*),  iinds   m    him  some 


measure  of  sympathy.     He  is  rea<i.  ^ 
with  a  word  of  encouragement  tc 
any  political  fool  who  has  only  tbc 
hardihood  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
folly.      He    is    constantly    flaciriff 
kimself  at  the  disposal  of  men  with 
aggressive  purposes  or  a  policy  of 
discontent.     Swayed    by    the    pas- 
sion of  the  hour,  although  it  may 
spring   from    ignorance,  from  jeal- 
ousy, from  all  the  lower  rather  than 
the  higher  impulses  of  human  nat- 
ure, he  veers  to  its  every  breath.  The 
agitation  of  two  years  ago,  with  all 
its  exaggerations  und  falsehoods^  was 
to  him  glorious.    It  spoke  the  heart 
of  the  country — and  what  could  be 
grander  than  to  nee  the  heart  of  a 
great  country  roused  with  a  noble 
rage  on  behalf  of  the  weak  a<g;ain8t 
the   violent   and    strong !     All   the 
getmine  moral  elements  in  such  a 
spectacle  were  indeed   grand ;   bat 
surely  it  was  the  part  of  ri  stateaman 
to  satisfy  himself  how  far  Kuaaian 
intrigue,  as  well  as  Turkish  ferocity, 
had  to  do  with  the  facts  which  he 
painted  in  such  colours,  and  aooght 
to  coin  into  political   capital,  tiiat 
turned  to  dross  in  his  hands. 

Of  all  men,  Mr.  Gladstooo  ia 
most  responsible  for  the  new  atti- 
tude of  the  Liberal  party  daring 
the  last  ten  years,  as  a  party  movod 
by  agitation  rather  than  by  enlight- 
ened public  opinion.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  good  or  evil  of 
Liberalism  in  former  times,  it  had 
at  least  always  a  policy.  It  pro- 
fessed to  have  great  objects  in  view, 
the  wisdom  and  benetit  of  which 
it  sought  to  set  forth.  It  addreaa- 
ed  the  mind  of  the  country.  It 
claimed  to  be  the  party  of  mucNi 
against  prejudice,  of  breadth  against 
narrowness  or  sectarianism.  It  ia 
unnecessarv  to  consider  how  far  thie 
was  the  case.  Such  was  the  preten- 
sion of  the  party.  Its  mission  was  to 
hold  forth  certain  great  principles^ 


'*  See  his  speech  on  the  Appropriation  Scheme  in  1835. 
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t.bat  others  miglit  see  them  and  turn 
towards  their  light.  It  sought  in 
all  things  to  lead  and  not  to  follow, 
^ut  now  it  no  longer  even  pretends 
to  such  a  mission.  It  no  longer 
advocates  definite  principles  or  a 
definite  course  of  policy  as  right  and 
good  in  themselves.  Instead  of 
leading,  it  stands  hesitating  before 
the  mob  of  sectaries  in  England 
and  Scotland  alike,  and  virtually 
saying  to  them,  "  Tell  us  what  we 
shall  do.  Onlv  make  a  sufficient 
noise,  and  we  shall  respond.  We 
leaders  have  no  particular  wish  to 
move — there  are  many  difficulties 
in  such  a  line  of  movement — but 
only  press  sufficiently  hard,  and  we 
will  be  found  at  your  head." 

This  is  no  caricature.  It  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  language 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  on  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  the  day. 
Waiting  upon  Providence,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  impulses  of  sectarian 
passion  rather  than  to  the  broad 
movements  of  popular  opinion,  have 
become  their  characteristic.  Formpr- 
.  ly  Dissenters  were  heard,  like  any 
other  class  of  citizens,  when  they 
had  grievances  to  complain  of ;  and 
there  was  an  old  and  natural  alli- 
ance between  Liberalism  and  Non- 
conformity. We  do  not  quarrel 
with  this  alliance.  We  do  not 
blame  any  party — Liberal  or  Con- 
servative— for  taking  up  and  agitat- 
ing for  the  removal  of  any  intelli- 
gible grievance  whatever.  Parties 
cannot  Uve  without  definite  lines 
of  action  and  definite  alliances. 
Bat  it  is  something  entirely^  new 
for  a  party  to  whistle  to  the  public 
for  a  line  of  action,  and  not  even  to 
the  public  on  any  large  scale,  but 
to  an  extreme  section  of  it.  It  is 
something  entirely  new  to  appeal 
to  sectarian  prejudice  and  the  blind 
hatred  of  established  institutions  as 
one  of  the  forces  to  be  considered 
in  the  government  of  the  country. 
And  for  Liberalism  it  is  an  entirely 


new  departure  to  profess  not  merely 
to  do  justice  to  Dissenters,  but  to 
identify  itself  with  Dissenters,  This 
too,  not  because  the  party  itself  has 
become  a  convert  to  Dissenterism, 
but  because,  in  the  lack  of  other 
springs  of   movement,  there  seems 
to  be  here  the  desiderated  power 
that  may  once  more  secure  office. 
If  the  Dissenters  in  England  and 
Scotland  are  strong  enough  to  con- 
stitute  a   party  by  themselves,  let 
them   by   all   means   do   so.      Let 
them  act  according  to  their  instincts, 
and  pursue  their  own  dogmas  at  all 
hazards.     That    is    their    business. 
But  the  Liberal  party,  however  it 
may  have  favoured  all  the  just  rights 
of  Dissenters,    has   never    hitherto 
identified  itself  with  Dissenting  dog- 
mas.    Even  now  it  dare  not  do  so. 
All  its  prominent  members — all  who 
have   any  claim   to   lead   the   rest 
— are    members    of    the    National 
Churches  of  England  or  Scotland. 
And  yet  they  are  virtually  saying 
to    the    Dissenting    sects,    "Your 
cause  is  our  cause,  if  only  you  will 
show    yourselves     strong     enough. 
We  ourselves  would  prefer  to  see 
all  national  institutions  liberalised. 
This    has    been    our    traditionary 
policy ;   but  if  nothing  will  satisfy 
you  but  destruction,  and   you  will 
only  prove  your  strength  to  carry 
out  your   destructive   purposes   by 
sending  us  back  to  power,  we  are 
ready  to   obey   your  behests.     As 
soon  as  the  country  is  *  ripe '  for  it — 
in  other  and  truer  words,  when  the 
seed  of  religious  hatred  and  -class 
jealousy,    which     you-  have    been 
sowing  for  years,  has  grown  into  a 
crop  of  revolution — we  are  ready  to 
head  the  revolution,  and  level   all 
Churches  to  your  own  level.'' 

In  this  country  of  free  opinion 
there  has  always  been  a  party  op- 
posed to  the  National  Church,  as 
there  has  always  been  a  party,  more 
or  less,  opposed  to  the  Throne  and 
to  the  House  of  Lords.     Such  ele- 
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ments  of  public  opinion,  so  far  as 
they  are  forces  in  society,  must  be 
dealt  with  fairly,  like  any  other 
political  forces.  And  of  course  it 
is  undeniable  that,  if  any  one  or 
other  of  them  acquire  sufficient 
strenc^h,  it  will  become  an  influen- 
tial factor  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  However  much  wa 
may  deplore  the  triumph  of  such 
principles,  we  have  no  right  to 
denounce  those  who  have  always 
honestly  professed  them.  But  the 
Liberal  party  has  been  hitherto 
neither  a  Republican,  nor  an  anti- 
Aristocratic,  nor  an  anti  -  State- 
Church  party.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  repudiated  the  dogmas  as- 
sociated with  one  and  all  of  these 
extremes  alike.  It  has  been  intel- 
ligently attached  to  the  Throne; 
it  has  been  largely — many  of  its 
supporters  have  thought,  far  too 
largely — aristocratic  in  its  composi- 
tion ;  it  has  professed  to  prize  the 
National  Churches  both  of  Elnnrlnnd 
and  Scotland  as  bulwarks  of  that 
liberal  Protestantism  with  which 
its  own  principles  have  been  so 
much  identified.  All  this  it  has 
been  ;  and  only  because  it  has  thus 
reflected  a  large  and  complex  side  of 
the  national  thought  and  life,  has 
it  played  the  part  that  it  has  done 
in  our  national  history.  Such  a 
party  may  of  course  be  mined  by 
the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  its 
official  leaders.  ]5ut  no  leaders 
have  a  rijjht  to  chan<]ro  its  tradi- 
tionary  principles,  or  its  centre  of 
action.  No  leaders  have  a  rijjht  to 
throw  down  a  bait  to  one  class  of 
its  supporters  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. And  yet  this  is  the  game 
which  the  Liberal  leaders  have 
been  playing  now  for  some  years. 
In  that  hunger  for  office  which 
they  have  always  been  so  little  able 
to  disguise,  they  have  begun  to  bal- 
ance their  inclinations,  not  towards 
the  more  comprehensive  intelligence 
which   has   hitherto   guided  them. 


but  towards  the  Radical  and  bliix  <i 
instincts  which  have  always  iiiov( 
in  their  track.      This,  as  wo 
said,  is  not  to  lead  bat  to  follo^y 
and  to  follow  in  a  very  ignominioos 
manner.     Can  the  Liberals  wonder 
that  paralysis  has  overtaken  their  or^ 
ganisations  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  there  is  an  evident  inclina- 
tion of  the  more  moderate  and  jnst- 
minded  who  have  long   supported 
them,  to  draw  off  into  isolation,  or 
to  pass  into  the  ranks  of  liberalised 
Conservatism  ? 

The  new  Liberal  movement  has 
been  shown  in  more  directions  thtn 
one,  but  it  has  been  especially  mani- 
fest in  the  great  question  of  National 
Religion,  and  the  exigency  which 
this  question  has  begun  to  assume 
in  Scotland.  Formerly  the  Churchy 
like  the  Throne,  was  recognised  by 
both  the  great  parties  alike  as  a 
national  institution,  conformable  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  people,  and 
secured  by  statute  and  national 
feeling  in  the  exercise  of  historical 
rights  and  privileges.  It  was  the 
distinctive  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  broaden  and  popularise 
the  Church  to  the  utmost  extent, 
so  that  an  increasing  bulk  of  the 
population  should  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages;  and 
especially  it  was  an  aim  of  this 
policy  to  remove  all  restrictions, 
civil,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  social, 
from  those  who  conscientioasly 
dissented  from  the  national  con- 
munion.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  latter  or  negative  line  of  action 
necessarily  excited  most  interest, 
and  became  most  active  and  prom- 
inent. The  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  recently  celebrated 
was  one  of  its  greatest  achievements. 
This  measure  united,  at  least,  all  Lib- 
erals in  its  support,  and  was  success- 
ful mainly  by  the  support  of  Liberals 
within  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland — men  honestly  and  even 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  idea 
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of  National  religion,  but  who  hated 
to  see  this  idea  associated  with  polit- 
ical disabilities  of  any  kind.     Such 
men  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  National  Churches  not  only 
did  not  need  the  support  of  such 
restrictions,  but  that  they  would  be 
far  stronger  without  them.     In  any 
case  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  great  impulse  towards  such  re- 
forms came  as  much  from  within 
the  National  Churches  as  from  with- 
out  them,  and   that   the   reforms 
could  never  have  been  carried  with- 
out the  support  of  Liberal  Church- 
men.   The    very    name   in    whose 
honour  the  recent  celebration  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  was  desiorned  was   the   name, 
not  of  a  Dissenter,  but  of  a  loyal 
if  Liberal   member  of  the  Church 
of  England.     In  short,  the  animat- 
ing idea  of  Liberal  policy  towards 
national  religion,  as   embodied    in 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, has  been  that  of  reform,  and 
not  of  abolition.     The  one  idea  is 
Liberal,  the  other  is.  Radical     The 
one  is  what  has  been  hitherto  the 
policy  of  a  national  party,  the  other 
the  dogma  of  a  sect.     It  seems  clear 
as  noonday  that  if  what  has  been 
hitherto  a  national  party  chooses  to 
exchange  its  traditional  "policy  for 
a  line  of  action  dictated  by  sectarian 
feeling,  it  loses  any  national  char- 
acter that  has   belonged  to  it     It 
sinks. into  Radicalism,  and  a  very 
low   kind  of  Radicalism,  animated 
by  the  impulses  of  religious  bigotry 
rather  than  by  any  bold  advance  of 
speculative  thought. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have 
spoken  throughout  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Wc 
have  done  this  advisedly,  because 
candour  compels  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  in  one  instance  it  may 
be  asserted  to  have  been  the  unan- 
imous policy  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  abolish  a  National  Church.  But 
this  very  exception,  so  far  as  it  is  an 


exception,  proves  the  rule.  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  in 
reference  to  the  Irish  Church  the- 
old  policy  of  the  Liberals  was  to 
abbreviate  and  reform  rather  than 
destroy  it ;  and  that  it  was  the 
prevalence  of  Gladstonian  nonsense 
about  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment being  upheld  for  the  sake  of 
"  teaching  the  truth"  which  pre- 
vented its  reformation  being  carried 
out  years  before  the  day  of  its  doom 
came,  ushered  in  by  the  very  man 
who,  in  the  Parliament  of  1836,  de- 
fended it  on  such  grounds.  Most 
appropriately  the  Church  dogmatist 
of  1835  became  the  Church  abo- 
litionist of  1868.  It  is  the  fate  .of 
men  who  yield  to  what  they  them- 
selves and  their  admirers  call  high 
principle,  but  which  is  really  pas- 
sion, to  sweep  in  this  way  from  one 
extreme  to  another. 

But  it  may  be  allowed  that  many 
old  Liberals — men,  for  example,  like 
Lord  Macaulay — were  always  hos- 
tile to  the  Irish  Establishment,  in 
a  sense  in  which  they  were  never 
hostile  to  the  Churches  of  England 
or  Scotland,  and  on  grounds  /quite 
intelligible  and  consistent  with  the 
historical  instincts  of  Liberalism, 
right  or  wrong.  As  Lord  Macaulay 
himself  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  23d  of  April  1845, 
when  the  Maynooth  College  Bill 
was  under  discussion  —  "  What 
panegyric  has  ever  been  pronounced 
on  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland  which  is  not  a  satire  on 
the  Church  of  Ireland  ?"  Take  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  supposed  to 
be  the  weaker  of  the  two.  It  is  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  a  Presbyte- 
rian country ;  its  creed  is  the  National 
creed ;  its  form  of  worship  the  Nation- 
al form  of  worship.  Schisms  may 
have  reduced  its  numerical  strength 
— a  subject  on  which  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  before  we  have 
done ;  but  it  is  still,  in  the  eyes  of 
all   reasonable   men,  the  Church  of 
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the  Reformation  and  the  Churcli  of 
the  llevolution.  Jt  is  therefore  a 
•National  institution  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  in  National  sympathy 
and  .practical  utility,  in  a  sense  in 
which  the  Irish  Establishment  can 
never  be  said  to  liave  been  a  na- 
tional institution.  Even  if  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Irish  Establishment, 
therefore,  were  allowed  to  be  in  the 
due  line  of  Liberal  policy,  there  were 
many  reasons  justifyincj  such  a  line 
which  cannot  apply  to  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Broadly  if 
not  legally  speaking,  the  IrishChurch 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  denomi- 
national rather  than  a  national  insti- 
tution which  was  destroyed  in  18(59. 
Restrictions  of  all  kinds,  it  may  be 
argued,  were  so  bound  up  with  the 
legal  rights  of  such  an  institution, 
that  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  re- 
strictions, it  was  necessary  to  get 
quit  of  the  institution  itself.  This, 
if  an  inadequate,  is  all  the  same  a 
feasible  litie  of  argument. 

But  a  pre  -  Gladstonian  Liberal 
may  go  further  and  say,  that  he 
accepted  this  great  act  of  destruc- 
tion, not  because  he  approved  of 
it,  but  simply  because  he  could 
not  help  it.  To  him  it  was  a  grave 
p(»litical  mistake  to  leave  the  Irish 
Church  with  its  full-blown  abuses 
standing — a  mistake  attributable  to 
the  action  of  men  like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, more  than  to  any  other  cause 
— till  the  waves  of  polemical  non- 
conformity, and  the  general  move- 
ment of  Liberalism,  chishing  for  a 
time  together,  wholly  carried  away 
the  institution.  To  the  Radical 
Nonconformist  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  a  great  heroic  act, 
and  Mr.  (iladstone  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  To  the  wise  Liberal  thinker, 
who  knows  at  what  cost  all  acts  of 
national  violence  are  perpetrated, 
neither  the  occasion  nor  the  man 
were  heroic,  however  inevitable. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  trace  more 
particularly   the   recent   actions  of 


certain  Liberal  leaders  in  order 
bring  before  our  readers  the  fnl  J 
significance  of  the  change  tbe^^ 
would  initiate  in  the  principlees 
of  their  party  on  the  question  of  na- 
tional religion.  At  a  loss  for  some 
definite  line  of  policy  which  wonld 
again  carry  them  forward  to  office, 
they  have  sought  in  all  directions 
after  the  traces  of  popular  agitatioD 
— now  the  county  franchise,  and 
now  the  land  questions  raised  by 
some  of  the  more  forward  of  their 
number,  and  now  the  religions  jeal- 
ousies of  the  northeni  part  of  the 
kinnrdom.  Unlike  the  Conservative 
leaders,  who,  when  excluded  from 
office  by  what  seemed  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  constituencies,  had 
the  grace  to  bide  in  patience  the 
return  of  popular  favour,  and  to 
practise  an  attitude  of  dignified  ab- 
stinence from  vulgar  clamours,  the 
Liberal  leaders  have  been  at  once 
clamorous  and  disunited.  They 
have  courted  the  gale  of  rising 
agitation  in  every  direction,  and 
yet  they  have  not  been  able  heartily 
to  a«jree  to  run  tocjether  in  anv  one 
direction.  Not  even  the  extension 
of  the  county  franchise  has  united 
them ;  and  at  the  moment  at  which 
we  write,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  eflicient  of  the  members  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government — Mr,  ■ 
GOschen — has  intimated  his  resolu- 
tion to  retire  from  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Citv  of  London  on  this 
verv'  account,  that  he  is  unable  to 
follow  the  majority  of  his  party*  in 
still  further  reducing  the  franchise. 
Hopeless  of  union  in  the  strictly 
political  line,  they  have  turned  their 
eves  to  the  excited  religious  atmos- 
phere  of  Scotland,  and  secin|;r  there 
signs  of  <listurbance,  they  have  be- 
gun to  cherish  hopes  that  the  erup- 
tive tendencies  of  the  Scottish  mind 
on  the  subject  of  religion  may  pos- 
sibly open  up  for  them  a  path  of 
advancement.  There  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  an  unspeakable  meanness 
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in  this  hope.  Were  Scotland  in 
any  respect  religiously  oppressed, 
instead  of  being,  in  this  as  in  other 
respects,  the  freest  country  in  the 
world,    it    might  have   invited   the 

.  Liberal  agitator.  But  it  has  not 
even  any  exclusive  churchyards. 
There  are  none  of  its  Churches  at 
any  disadvantage  with  another,  save 
in  8o  for  as  th£y  have  deliberately 
preferred  the  disadvantage  at  the 
price  of  some  advantage^  dearer  to 
them  than  anything  the  State  con 
give  them.  The  clergy  of  the  Dis- 
senting Churches  in  Scotland,  one 
and  all,  enjoy  very  ranch  the  same 
position  ^nd  prestige  as  those  of 
the  Established  Church — that  is  to 
say,  such  social  credit  as  they  make 
for  themselves  by  their  character 
and  efficiency  as  Christian  ministers. 
There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the  social 
preference  so  commonly  accorded 
in  England  to  the  minister  of  the 
National    Church,    in    comparison 

,  with  his  Dissenting  brethren.  If 
the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  or  of  the  Episcopal  com- 
manicn,   enjoy,   upon    the    whole, 

*  any  preference,  this  is  entirely 
owing  to  their  personal  qualities 
being  more  acceptable  to  the  better 
classes  of  societv.  In  short,  Scot- 
land,  democratised  to  the  core  in 
other  respects,  is  as  democratic  in 
religion  as  even  an  advanced  Lib- 
eral could  well  desire.  Its  Church 
prerogatives  have  been  levelled  down 
till  the  trace  of  privilege  hardly 
exists.  And  every  wise  thinker, 
however  Liberal,  w^ould  rather  be 
disposed  to  do  something  to  foster 
the  germs  of  a  higher  religious  cul- 
ture in  Scotland,  than  to  reduce  to 
still  further  bareness  its  almost 
dead  level  of  religious  democracy. 
But  no.  Democratised  as  Scot- 
land is,  it  still  has  a  National 
Chnrch.  This,  and  its  legal  sys- 
tem, culminating  in  the  Edinburgh 
Conrt  of  Session,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  only  historical   institutions 


that  remain  N  in  a  country  which 
was  once  jealously  proud  of  all 
national  monuments.  Its  old 
school  system,  which  had  many 
claims  to  veneration,  perished  under 
the  destructive  hands  of  the  late 
Government ;  and  a  bran-new  rate- 
supported  system,  with  all  the  vul- 
gar adjuncts  and  levelling  tendencies 
that  come  from  rates,  has  taken  its 
place.  The  levelling  mania  which 
overthrew  the  Paiish  School,  sees 
something  further  to  overthrow  in 
the  Parish  Church.  Ecclesiastical 
divisions,  it  is  well  known,  in  Scot- 
land breed  strong  passion  ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  movement 
in  the  country,  may  we  not — certain 
loaders  of  the  Liberal  party  have 
virtually  said  to  themselves — get  the 
moving  power  in  Scotland  that  can 
again  carry  us  into  office  ?  Move- 
ment is  what  we  need — passion 
excited  anyhow,  although  it  come 
from  the  stained  depths  of  religious 
jealousy  and  bigotry.  If  only  we 
can  raise  the  wind,  let  us  raise  it. 
It  may  blow  hard  and  far,  and 
carry  in  its  sweep  the  Church  of 
England,  with  which  we  have  no 
wish  to  meddle — meddling  with 
which  will  make  a  "tremendous" 
row,  says  my  Lord  Hartington  ; 
but  whatever  may  come  of  the 
storm,  if  it  only  help  the  Liberal 
party,  it  is  a  good  storm,  and  de- 
serves our  encouragement.  If  a 
policy  of  this  order — and  the  mo- 
tives of  this  policy  are  certainly 
not  higher  than  we  have  described 
— is  not  a  mean  policy,  we  do  not 
understand  the  rudiments  of  party 
ethics.  Its  meanness  is  so  obvi- 
ous, that  we  should  hope  many  an 
honest  Dissenter,  little  as  he  may 
care  for  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
may  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  disown  it. 
But  if  the  policy  itself  be  mean 
and  unworthy  of  a  great  party,  the 
avowed  excuse  for  it  is  no  less  con- 
temptible, and  ignorant  to  boot. 
That   w«   may   not  be  accused  of 
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iDisrcpreseDtation,  we  will  give  tliis 
excuse  in  the  words  of  Lord  Hart- 
ington  himself — the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  At 
least  there  is  no  other  who  is  al- 
lowed to  lead  since  Mr.  Gladstone, 
like  Achilles  in  his  wrath,  retired  to 
the  shades  of  Uawarden,  or  his  li- 
brar}'  in  Ilarley  Street,  in  the  sulks. 
In  the  beginning  of  last  winter 
it  was  thought  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  initiating  this  *'  new  de- 

Earture,"  as  it  was  called,  of  the 
liberal  party  in  Scotland.  A  con- 
clave— the  chief  mertibers  of  which 
were  a  young  lladical  nobleman*, 
hitherto  more  remarkable  for  auda- 
city than  wisdom,  and  one  or  two 
well-worn  Liberal  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament — settled  within 
itself  the  programme,  and*  sum- 
moned Lord  Ilartington  to  its 
aid.  He  was  to  be  the  I)eu8 
ex  machind  ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
new  chief  of  Liberalism,  heard 
for  the  first  time  among  Scotch 
Liberals,  it  was  imagined,  might 
charm  their  elements  of  discord,  and 
unite  them  in  a  fresh  movement. 
Lord  Ilartington  certainly  brought 
ft  frcf»h  mind  to  the  subject,  as  will 
*  be  evident  to  our  readers.  The 
general  question  of  Disestablish- 
ment, he  said,  was  one  of  such 
**  tremendous  difficulties,"  that 
statesmen  far  "abler  and  bolder" 
than  himself  might  well  turn  away 
from  it.  In  the  usual  phrase,  it  was 
still  far  from  ''ripe  for  solution." 
Yet  the  actictn  of  the  CVniscrvative 
Government  had  prepared  the  way 
for  its  impending  discussion.  The 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act 
**  had  circumscribed  the  liberty  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng-. 
land,  and  taken  away  what  in  the 
opinion  of  many  was  one  of  its 
greatest  advantages — its  wide  and 
comprehensive  character."  Not  a 
word  as  to  the  facit  that  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  had  been 
actively  supported  by  some  of  the 


most  prominent  members  of  tb 
Liberal  party.  Not  a  word  as 
whether  the  Act  was  justifiable 
not  in  the  view  of  the  notoriouf» 
lawlessness  of  a  certain  section  oF* 
the  Ritualistic  clergy.  Not  a  word 
as  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  a  true  Church  comprehension 
can  ever  be  compatible  with  the  de- 
fiance of  the  law.  This  would  have 
•been  to  expect  both  too  much  know- 
ledge and  too  much  exercise  of  po- 
litical thout^htfulness  from  the  new 
Liberal  head.  It  was  enough,  in 
the  drifting  and  mindless  shiftlesa- 
ness  which  has  overtaken  the  party, 
to  indicate  that  the  relations  be- 
tween Church  and  State  had  been 
disturbed  "  mainly  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment ;"  and  that  a  certain  impetus 
had  thus  been  given  to  a  farther 
disturbance  of  these  relations.  If 
anything  more  than  another  char- 
acterised the  old  dealings  of  Liberal- 
ism, the  Liberalism  of  such  a  man 
as  Lord  John  Russell,  with  questions 
of  this  kind,  it  was  the  clear  and 
decisive  necessity  of  the  State  con- 
trolling all  excesses  of  clerical  law-  ' 
lessness,  and  regulating  them  with 
a  peremptory  rigour.  Dut  this  ro- 
buster  view  of  Liberal  policy  has 
quite  died  out  in  these  days,  when 
Liberalism  gathers  policy  from  the 
Radical  ^*  daily,"  and  its  philosophy 
from  the  sentimental  **  weekly."  It 
is  enough  that  religion  should  be 
touched  by  the  fingers  of  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  evoke  a  cry  that 
the  days  of  Slate  Churches  are 
numbered.  Meddle  with  them  at 
all,  and  they  are  sure  to  come  to 
pieces.  Political  cowardice  could 
go  no  farther.  • 

But  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment had  not  only  passed  tlie  Pab- 
lic  Worship  Regulation  Act ;  it  had 
also  passed  the  Act  for  the  Abolition 
of  I*atronage  in  Scotland,  for  which 
he  allowed  **  there  was  a  great  deal 
to  be  said,  and  for  which  many  of  his 
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Scotch  friends  and  supporters  vot- 
ed." This  Act  was  especially  "  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  Disestablish- 
ment ;"  and  "  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause it  weakened  the  connection  of 
the  Church;  it  weakened  the  tie 
which  had  bound  the  Church  to  the 
State  and  the  public,  as  represented 
by  the  patrons  in  the  exercise  of 
their  patronage."  When  a  raan 
knows  nothing  of  a  subject  him- 
self on  which  he  is  yet  compelled 
to  speak,  he  must  have  recourse  to 
some  authority;  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  detecting  the  authority 
on  which  his  lordship  here  relies. 
It  is,  as  usual,  not  more  recondite 
than  the  daily  Radical  newspaper. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
no  business  of  ours  to  defend  the 
abolition  of  patronage  in  the  Scotch 
Church.  This  may  have  been  for 
the  Church,  and  in  reference  to  the 
political  exigencies  before  it,  a  bad 
rather  than  a  good  Act.  That  is  a 
qnestion  admitting  of  a  variety  of 
opinions,  which  *  we  are  not  called 
upon  at  present  to  discuss.  But  of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  the  aholition  of  patronage  in 
Scotland  was  a  measure  largely  in 
favour  with. the  old  Liberal  chiefs 
of  Scotland,  and  which  they  had 
done  what  they  could  to  promote. 
The  anti-Patronage  agitation  had 
been  from  the  beginning  mainly  a 
Liberal  movement,  to  which  Cock- 
1mm  and  Jeffrey  and  the  Moncreitfs 
had  lent  their  sanction.  The  anti- 
Patronage  party  was  the  popular 
party ;  and  at  the  last,  the  Act 
abolishing  patronage  in  1874  was 
passed,  as  Lord  Hartington  admits, 
**  with  the  assistance  of  many  Liber- 
als." It  might  have  been  supposed, 
therefore,  to  have  moved  an  ap- 
proving response  in  the  heart  even 
of  a  modem  Liberal  chief.  But  no. 
"I  voted,"  says  Lord  Hartington, 
**  for  the  amendment  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Baxter,  because  I  thought,  and 
many  English  Liberals  thought,  that 


it  was  not  wise  to  deal  with  so  im- 
portant and  so  delicate  a  matter 
until  further  inquiry  had  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  strengtlf  and  posi- 
tion of  the  various  Churches  in  Scot- 
land." 

It  is  deserving  of  attention  that 
the  motive  which  animated  Lord 
Hartington  •  and  "  many  English 
Liberals"  to  vote  against  the  aboli- 
tion of  patronage,  had  no  connec- 
tion with  any  evil  consequences 
which  he  attributes  to  the  Act.  It 
was  a  vein  of  tenderness  in  his 
breast  for  the  susceptibilities  of 
Dissent  that  moved  him  to  join  Mr. 
Baxter — no  wish  to  maintain  the 
connection  of  the  Church  with  the 
State,  and  with  that  public  which 
he  has  been  told  the  patrons  repre- 
sented. In  mother  words  he  opposed 
a  Liberal  measure  to  gratify  the 
Dissenters;  and  so  soon  as  that 
measure  is  passed,  he  sees  in  it  a 
step  towards  Dissenterism.  Of  the 
measure  itself,  he  knows  nothing 
and  says  nothing.  He  cannot  see 
it  for  the  blaze  of  Dissenting  ha- 
tred it  has  called  forth.  And  this 
is  modern  Liberal  statesmanship ! 
x\nd  a  man  Is  not  ashamed  to  come 
down  to  Edinburgh  to  talk  non- 
sense of  this  kind.  Not  a  word  as 
to  whether  the  Act  was  a  wise  or 
good  or  liberal  Act  in  itself — an 
Act  suitable  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  and  which 
had  been  in  former  times  actively 
promoted  by  those  very  Dissenters 
for  whose  susceptibilities  his  lord- 
ship has  such  a  tender  concern. 
This  would  have  been  again  to  ex- 
pect too  much — ^to  expect  a  modern 
Liberal  statesman  to  look  a  public 
question  in  the  face  on  its  own 
merits.  It  is  not  the  question  itself, 
he  would  answer — if  he  were  to  give 
an  honest  answer — it  is  the  prejudi- 
ces of  a  largo  portion  of  my  support- 
ers in  Scotland  that  I  must  consult. 
This*  is  the  modern  game  of  Liberal- 
ism, and  this  is  called  a  policy  ! 
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But  tliG  ignorance  of  Lord  Hart- 
ington  on   the  subject  is  not   less 
conspicuous  than  the  elevated  mo- 
tive  whicH   he    confesses   to   liave 
animated    him.      The    patrons    of 
the    Scottish     Church,     it     seems, 
were    the    representatives    of    the 
public.     The    "  private"   rights   of 
patrons  one  has  often  heard  of,  but 
it  is  a  new  Radical  notion  that  they 
stood  for  the  public.     It  has  been 
hitherto  supposed  that  it  was   the 
very  conflict  between  the  public  or 
the  congregations  a^d  the  patrons 
that  made  all  the  ecclesiastical  diffi- 
culty in    Scotland.     This   was   the 
long-standing  grievance -of  patron- 
age  in    the   eyes   of   the   Scottish 
people.      It   was,    and    had    never 
ceased  to  be,  their  prevailing  im- 
pression  that  they   had    been   un- 
righteously deprived  by  the  famous 
Act  of  1711  of  their  true  historical 
right  to  elect  their  own  ministers. 
We  need  not  enter  into  tlie  validity 
of  this  impression.     The  fact  of  its 
existence,   which   is   undeniable,    is 
enouirh  to  show  the  ffross  miscon- 
ception  of  the  whole  question  un- 
derlying   Lord   Ilartington's   state- 
ment.   Evidently  he  knows  nothing 
of   what  Scottish  patronage  was — 
what  it  represented,  or  even   how 
far  it  existed.     It  is  well  known  by 
those  who   know  anything  of  Scot- 
land that  for  some  time  patronage 
had  ceased  to  be  a  power  at  all. 
This  was   fully    explained   by   Mr. 
Disnieli   durinjr   the   discussion  on 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    It    was    nothing   else    than 
a   rijrht   of    nomination    liable    to 
challenge  at  any  point  by  the  con- 
gregations  and   the   Church.     The 
Crown  itself — which,  if  any  patron 
could,  might  have  claimed  to  rep- 
resent  the   public — had  practically 
disused  its  patronate  right  for  more 
than    a    generation.     Embarrassed 
with   a  large  trust,  which   it  could 
never     discharge     without     taking 
counsel    with   the   beneiiciaries   on 


whose  behalf  it  was  exercised,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Crown  consented  to  its  abolition 
altogether.  A  power  which  had 
ceased  to  be  real,  and  which  only 
gave  trouble  to  its  possessors,  was 
better  annulled.  And  this  is  per- 
haps the  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  Act  of  1874. 

So  far  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land being  less  a  public  or  National 
Church  on  account  of  the  dfboUtton 
of  patronage,  it  may  be  said  tbat 
ever  since  the  restoration  of  patron- 
age in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
Scottish  nation  had  never  ceased  to 
protest  against  its  existence.  *  And 
especially  was  it  a  note  of  the  rising 
Liberalism  that  overspread  the  conn- 
try  between  1832  and  1842,  that 
Church  patronage  was  an  evil  and 
should  be  removed.  There  were 
those  who  thought  that  it  had 
advantages,  and  especially  that  it 
opened  the  door  into  the  Church 
for  men  of  more  cultured  if  less 
popular  gifts — and  the  result  may 
show  that  there  was  much  force  in 
such  a  view ;  but  those  who  stood 
by  patronage  and  its  supposed  ad- 
vantages were  Conservatives.  That 
Liberal  leaders  should  now  mourn 
for  its  abolition,  and  talk  non- 
sense on  the  subject,  at  which 
all  genuine  Scotch  Liberals  mast 
laugh,  merely  shows  the  ignomini- 
ous shifts  of  a  once  respectable 
party,  which  has  lost  its  brains, 
and  found  its  only  motive-power 
in  its  tail. 

But  this  sort  of  thing  is  evidently 
to  become  the  cant  of  Liberals  bid- 
dmtr  for  the  Radical  vote.  Even 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  must  know 
better,  was  not  ashamed  to  say  in 
his  place  in  Parliament  during  the 
late  debate,  June  19th,  on  the 
Scotch  Churches,  that  the  abolition 
of  patronage  was  "  a  distinct  chal- 
lenge on  the  subject  of  Establish- 
ment." This  is  virtually  to  say  that 
the  abolition  of  what  has  long  been 
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considered  a  natioDal  grievance — 
which  the  Dissenting  sects  have 
pointed  to  as  a  badge  of  the  servi- 
tude of  the  National  Church — is  a 
fact  so  far  from  gratifying  to  those 
very  Dissenters,  when  at  length  it 
comes,  that  it  fills  them  with  vexa- 
tion. Having  reproached  the  Church 
for  the  existence  of  patronage  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more,  they  now 
reproach  and  abuse  it  worse  than 
ever  because  the  offence  has  been 
taken  away.  Instead  of  seeing  in 
the  removal  of  the  offence  a  sum- 
mons to  examine  and  consider  the 
reasonableness  of  their  continued 
separation  from  the  Churcli,  they 
see  in  it  only  a  call  to  agitate  for  its 
destruction.  And  this  illustration 
of  Christian  temper  and  wisdom 
receives  Mr.  Gladstone's  approving 
nod.  He  not  only  does  not  find 
anything  disgraceful  in  it,  but  the 
Christian  earnestness  which  inspires 
him  so  much  in  contrast  with  his 
^reat  rival,  leaps  forth  to  greet  it. 
A  temper  of  this  kind  is  after  his 
own  heart.  It  may  be  doubted, 
indeed,  bow  far  he  did  not  inspire  it 
from  the  first.  He  has  long  hoped 
it  might  be  his  glory  to  assist,  if  not 
to  lead,  in  the  destruction  of  Scottish 
Presbyterianism.  He  never  liked 
it  In  his  early  days,  when  the 
glow  of  his  High  Church  fanaticism 
bad  not  yet  spent  itself,  he  gave 
many  tokens  in  Scotland  how 
cordially  he  disliked  its  historical 
faith,  and  the  Church  which  repre- 
sented it.  And  no  one  has  wel- 
comed with  a  keener  zest  the  signs 
of  a  religious  agitation  which  may 
lead  to  its  final  overthrow.  No 
one  has  lent  himself  with  a  greedier 
ear  to  all  the  false  statistics  which 
have  been  circulated  for  years  in 
depreciation  ef  the  numbers  and 
the  liberality  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  There  is  reason  indeed 
to  think  that  he  has  been  in 
secret  alliance  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Disestablishment  agitation  there 


—  extreme  Presbyterians  though  . 
they  are.  He  has  found  a  bond  of 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  High 
Church  dogmas.  Much  as  he  dis- 
likes Presbyterianism,  the  Free 
Church  has  become  interesting  to 
him  from  its  sacerdotalism  and  its 
natural  affinity  with  a  side  of  ecclesi- 
astical life  to  which  he  has  always 
felt  attached.  Notoriously  he  has 
made  himself  in  Parliament  and  else- 
where the  spokesman  of  certain  Free 
Church  authorities  who  have  not 
hesitated  to  promote  gross  slanders 
as  to-  the  relative  position  of  the 
Established  Church  and  the  other 
Presbyterian  Churche^j  in  Scotland. 
In  this  very  speech  on  the  19th  of 
June  last,  relying  on  such  authori- 
ties, he  says,  s^xiomatically  —  with 
that  sublime  innocence  as  to  the 
real  facts  of  a  case  which  he  can 
assume  so  well, — "Before  1874,  we 
know  that  the  Church  Establish- 
ment in  Scotland  " — it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  him  to  speak  of 
the  Church .  of  Scotland  —  "  was 
the  religion  of  the  minority  of  the 
people."  Repeatedly  in  the  course 
of  the  same  speech  he  speaks  of  the 
National  Church  being  the  "  Church 
of  a  m'inority,"  and  that  he  has  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  "that  a 
Church  can  be  a  National  Church 
which  is  a  Church  of  the  minority." 
Will  it  be  believed  that  the  very 
statistics  which  were  ordered  on  the 
motion  of  one  of  his  own  supporters 
— with  the  view,  no  doubt,  to  show 
the  extent  of  this  minority — had 
demonstrated  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  represented  a  connderahle 
vwjoriiy  of  the  Scottish  people — 
certainly  of  Scottish  Presbyterians  ? 
This  result  has  never  been  chal- 
lenged, and  admits  of  no  challenge. 
Not  only  so,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  since  1874  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have 
largely  increased,  while  those  of  the 
other  Presbyterian  Churches  have 
stood  still,  or  even  decreased,  con- 
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sidering  the  general  growth  of  the 
population. 

Principal  Tulloch,  the  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  has  placed 
this  fact  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
troversy by  a  letter  in  the  *  Times ' 
of  July  6tb,  with  an  appended  state- 
ment of  statistics,  which  have  re- 
mained unchallenged.  The  statis- 
tics are  in  fact  self-authenticating, 
being  based,  so  far  as  the  Church 
is  concerned,  on  Government  re- 
turns made  in  1874  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Ell  ice,  and  subsequently  veri- 
fied by  a  return  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Minto, 
in  1876;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
on  the  Reports  made  by  the  Free 
Church  and  United  Presbyterian 
Church  themselves.  The  result  is 
that  the  communicants  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  were,  in 
1874,  461,369,  while  the  commun- 
icants of  the  Free  Church  and 
United  Presbyterian  Church  to- 
gether are  only  394,581,  showing 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  have 
66,788  communicants  more  than 
both  together;  and  if  adherents  be 
taken  into  account,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  this  majority  would  be  great- 
ly swelled.  It  admits,  indeed,  of 
proof  that  the  majority  is  now  con- 
siderably larger  than  was  stated  by 
the  Principal ;  and  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly remembered  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Dissenters,  while  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  put  forward 
sweeping  statements  about  their 
numerical  strength,  have  always 
shrunk  from  submitting  it  to  the 
test  of  an  official  census. 

Our  subject  has  led  us  to  deal 
exclusively  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Liberal  party  towards  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Our  interest  in  the 
subject  is  not  merely  ecclesiastical, 
nor  yet  wholly  political.  If  we 
were  disposed  to  put  aside  higher 
considerations,  we  might  rejoice 
in  the  ruin  of  a  party  which 
wc  have  always  more   or  less   op- 


posed,   and   whose  rapid  degener* 
acy  into  a  destructive  Radicalism  is 
only  a  fulfilment  of  predictions  we 
have  often  uttered.     Bat  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  triumph  over  the  decay  of 
a  class  of  ideas  which  were  once  at 
least  respectable,  and  professed  b^* 
many   intellectual   names  in   Scot- 
land.    It  is  pitiable  to  see  the  flajj^ 
of  religious  jealousy  supplant  that 
of  political   independence;    and  it 
is  still  more  pitiable  to  think  that 
the  object  of  all  this   low-minded 
and    slanderous   assault  shoald    be 
an  institution  which   has   deserred 
so    well    of    its    country    as     the 
Church  of  Scotland,  of  which  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  1834  to  consider  the  law 
of  patronage — a  Committee  which 
embraced  such  names  as  those   of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir  Robert  Harry 
Inglis,     Lord      Dunfermline,     and 
Lord     Dalnieny — said     in     simple 
and  emphatic  words,  "No  instita- 
tion  has  ever  existed  which,  at  so 
little  cost,  has  accomplished  so  much 
good."     It  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate even  the  possibility  of  the  over- 
throw of  such  an  institntion  with- 
out feelings  of  profound  and  pain- 
ful  emotion.     But  we   have  taken 
up  the  subject  at  all  for  other  and 
still  stronger  reasons,  which  concen- 
trate all  the  principles  that  we  have 
always   professed,  and   shall  never 
cease  to  defend.     Of  all  the  histor- 
ical   institutions   of    Scotland,  tho 
Established  Church  is  one  of  the 
last  which  remains  to  be  conserved. 
If  it  is  overturned  for  the  exigencies 
of  a  Liberalism  which  has  lost  both 
its  character  and  its  sense,  or  from 
tho  apathy  of  a  Conservatism  which 
fails  to  realise  all  that  such  an  over- 
turn  means,  there  will  survive  lit- 
tle in  Scotland  to  distinguish  it  as 
a  nation.     The  country  will  become, 
as  many  now  desire  it  to  become,  a 
mere  northern  province  of  England ; 
and   movements  which   have   even 
now  begun  for  the  removal  of  its 
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supreme  courts  of   law  southward 
w^iil  rapidly  culminate  in  success. 

But  more  than  this,  if  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  removed,  there  will 
rernain  no  link  whatever  between 
^he  commonalty  of  Scotland  and  its 
Ijiglier  classes.     Already,  not  by  the 
/atxU,  but  by  the  misfortune,  of  the 
Oh^  urch,  the  links  uniting  the  lower 
arid  upper  classes  of  society  have 
b^^n  greatly  broken.     The  Church 
h^^  suffered   in   consequence,  and 
^c^oiety  has  also  suffered,  although 
^^   may  not  be  conscious  of  what  it 
^^^  lost.     Remove  the  Established 
^Viurch,  and  social  bonds  in  Scot- 
^*ind  will  become  thoroughly   dis- 
turbed.    Certain     sections   of    the 
Churcli — ^the  better  and  the  more 
cultured — will  fall  away,  if  not  at 
once,  very  soon,  into  the  ranks  of 
Episcopacy ;  the  larger  class,  both 
of  clergy  and  people,  especially  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  will  sink  into 
the  common  slough  of  Presbyterian 
Dissenters ;  and  all  the  anti-social 
feelings  which  already  largely  pre- 
vail amongst  classes  of  these  Dis- 
senters— feelings  of  vulgar  dislike 
and  jealousy  of  those  above  them 
— will  largely  and  rapidly  increase. 
Necessarily  they  mnst  do  so.     For 
the  new  class  of  Disestablished  min- 
isters will  be  driven  upon  the  sup- 
port of  their  people,  with  all  the 
disadvantage  of  being  raw  recruits 
in  the  arts  of  popular  favour ;  and 
they  will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
outbid  their  rivals  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  arts.     Nor  will  this  take 
place  only  in  towns,  but  in  country 
districts,   where   social   barriers,   if 
even  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
towns,    are   also    more   easily    sur- 
mountable.    Any   one   who  is  ac- 
quainted   with    the    country    par- 
ishes of  Scotland  knows  that,  even 
now,   the   relations   between   land- 
lord and  tenant,  feuar  and  superior, 
are   becoming   strained ;   and   that 
the  parish   church  and  the  parish 
minister,  when  these  are   living — 


as,  thank  God,  in  most  parishes  of 
Scotland  they  still  are — are  almost 
the  only  bond — save  the  factor ! — 
that  unites  them. 

Destroy. all  this — take  away  the 
right  that  a  parish  minister,  and 
no  other  person  in  a  parish,  has  to 
lay  the  hand  of  his  counsel  and 
good  offices  on  laird  and  cottager, 
on  farmer  and  farm-servant,  alike — 
and  there  will  be  removed  an  in- 
definite but  an  incalculable  power 
for  good  in  every  parish.  Class 
feelings  which,  when  they  once  be- 
gin to  spread  in  the  country,  are 
apt  to  become  specially  morose  and 
ill-conditioned,  will  be  allowed  to 
grow  as  foul  weeds  in  deserted  cor- 
ners. We  are  no  alarmists,  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  exaggerate  any 
public  evil.  Happily  the  worst 
extremities  sometimes  bring  with 
them  their  own  remedies.  But  we 
cannot  think  that  either  the  social 
or  economic  future  of  Scotland  is 
likely  to  be  a  pleasant  one  amidst 
such  a  growth  of  evil  feeling.  We 
know  that  there  are  those  who  will 
ftnile  at  our  picture,  and  point  to 
the  feeling  of  good  order  as  not  less 
marked,  and  the  sense  of  property 
as  not  less  keen,  amongst  Dissenters 
than  amongst  Churchmen.  This 
may  be  true,  although  it  is  not  true 
to  the  extent  often  supposed.  But 
the  Church  is  still  the  powerful 
make- weight  that  steadies  popular 
impulses  outside  as  well  as  inside 
its  own  pale.  Remove  this  make- 
weight, or  rather  convert  it — as  it 
must  in  great  part  necessarily  be- 
come converted — into  a  Radical 
engine,  fed  with  the  same  Radical 
fervours  as  its  fellows,  and  we  can 
only  express  a  hope  that  there  may 
be  no  burst  when  the  engines  are 
violently  heated ;  and  amidst  a  dead 
level  of  democracy  there  remains 
little  to  assail  save  the  laws  of 
property. 

Only  one  other  thought  before 
closing.      Liberals    and    Conserva- 
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tivcs  may  alike  be  assured  that 
there  never  was  a  greater  delusion 
than  to  suppose  that  the  fate  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Among  other  ignomini- 
ous devices  of  the  Liberal  leaders, 
it  is  a  prominent  one  to  urge  that 
the  -two  Churches  nmst  be  judged 
quite  separately.  "  1  contend," 
says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  that  the  cases 
of  these  Church  Establishmcuts 
must  be  considered  each  on  its  own 
merits."  **  I  am  not  about  to  sav 
a  word,"  says  Lord  Hartington,  "  as 
to  the  question  of  Disestablish- 
ment in  England."  These  are 
the  smooth  words  of  party  ad- 
vocacy, hungering  for  support,  or 
lioping  to  turn  aside  opposition. 
And  it  is  barely  possible  that  a 
chiss  of  English  Conservatives  may, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  forces  real- 
ly at  work,  lend  some  car  to  them. 
But  if  they  do  so,  they  will  soon 
find  their  mistake.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  forces  which  are 
really  moving  the  present  agitation, 
arc  not  any  genuine  form  of  nation, 
al  discontent  in  Scotland  nor  in 
England.  If  they  were,  the  sources 
of  the  discontent  might  be  removed 
— the  National  Churches  might  be 
readapted  to  the  national  feeling. 
But  the  real  forces  are  not  popular 
i}X  national,  but  sectarian  and 
dogmatic ;  and  the  chief  honie  of 
these  forces   is  irC  Emjland,     The 


Church  of  England  is  the  real 
object  of  offence  to  them.  The 
money  which  promotes  the  agita* 
tion  year  by  year  comes  almost  all 
from  England,*  and  is  givoo  by  men 
or  societies  who  hate  the  English 
Church  for  its  social  privileges  and 
the  very  largeness  of  the  power 
which  it  exercises.  They  think 
comparatively  little  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  save  as  a  means  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  more  powerful 
institution.  And  should  this  over- 
throw be  accomplished,  they  will 
soon  advance,  flushed  with  their 
triumph,  to  the  larger  and  far  more 
coveted  task  before  ihem.  The 
time  will  come  for  the  Liberal 
party  to  take  a  new  plunge  into  the 
descent  of  Radicalism,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  itself  once  more  back 
into  power  over  the  destruction  of 
a  national  institution.  That  this 
will  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
yielding  to  the  present  agitation, 
•no  one  of  any  political  foresight 
can  doubt.  It  is  still  possible, 
however,  for  the  mass  of  intelligcDt 
Liberals,  as  well  as  Conservatives, 
to  stamp  out,  by  firm  and  resolute 
resistance,  an  agitation  which  has 
no  roots  in  popular  conviction  any 
more  than  in  enlightened  political 
philosophy.  The  sectarian  dogma- 
tism out  of  which  it  comes  would 
be  seen  in  its  true  proportions  if 
the  question  were  fairly  and  by 
itself  put  to  the  popular  vote. 


*  Th«  '  Pall  Mall  GazettR '  quotes  (4th  July  last),  on  the  authority  of  the 
'  Nonconfonnist/  the  following:  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the 
Liberation  Society,  and  the  sources  from  which  It  comes,  ad<rm^  the  appropriate 
comment,  that  if  tho  Church  of  Kiiji^lnnd  is  not  disestablished  it  wilt  certainlj 
not  bo  from  wunt  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  its  opponentp.  "  The  income  of  the  So- 
ciety from  itH  establisliment  in  1844  has  boon  steadily  rising,  and  now  amooiits 
to  over  £16,000  a-year.  Tho  Society's  report  shows  that  Bradford  stands  at  the 
head  of  contributing  towns,  sending  not  less  than  £3530  ;  London  comes  next, 
contributing  £1521 ;  Manclietiter  sends  £1345  ;  Bristol,  £485  ;  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
£310  ;  Leicester,  £165  ;  (Jlasgow,  £129  !  !  Norwich,  £119  ;  Xottingham,  £91." 
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CHAPTER    XXI. THE    WEDDING. 


It  was  a  sad  wedding,  though 
everything  within  the  power  of  Mr. 
Robert  Bolton  was  done  to  make  it 
gay.  There  was  a  great-  breakfast, 
and  all  the  Boltons  were  at  last 
persaaded  to  be  present  except  Mrs. 
Bolton  and  Mrs.  Nicholas.  As  to 
Mrs.  Nicholas,  she  was  hardly  even 
asked.  "  Of  course  we  would  be 
delighted  to  see  Mrs.  Nicholas,  if  she 
would  come,"  Mrs.  Robert  said  to 
Nicholas  himself.  But  tliere  had 
been  such  long-continued  and  ab- 
solute hostility  between  the  ladies 
that  this  was  known  to  be  impos- 
sible. In  regard  to  Mrs.  Bolton 
herself,  great  efforts  were  made. 
Her  husband  condescended  to  beg 
her  to  consent  on  this  one  occasion 
to  appear  among  the  Philistines. 
Kut  as  the  time  came  nearer  she 
became  more  and  more  firm  in  her 
resolution.  "  You  shall  not  touch 
pitch  and  not  be  defiled,"  she  said. 
**  You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mam- 
mon." AVhen  the  old  man  tried  to 
show  her  that  there  was  no  question 
of  Mammon  here,  she  evaded  him, 
as  she  always  did  on  such  occasions, 
either  by  a  real  or  simulated  de- 
ficiency of  consequent  intelligence. 
She  regarded  John  Caldigate  as 
being  altogether  unregenerate,  and 
therefore  a  man  of  the  world, — and 
therefore  a  disciple  of  'Mammon, 
She  asked  him  whether  he  wanted 
her  to  do  what  she  thought  to  be 
sinful.  "  It  is  very  sinful  hating 
people  as  you  hate  my  sons'  families," 
he  said  in  his  wrath.  "  No,  Nicholas ; 
I  do  not  hate  their  families.  I 
certainly  do  not  hate  Margaret,  nor 
yet  Fanny  ; — but  I  think  that  they 
live  in  opposition  to  the  Gospel. 
Am  I  to  belie  mv  own  belief?" 
Now  the  old  man  was  quite  certain 


that  his  wife  did  hate  both  Robert's 
wife  and  William's,  and  would  not 
admit  in  her  own  mind  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  conduct  of 
persons  and  the  persons  themselves. 
But  he  altogether  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  induce  her  to  go  to 
the  breakfast. 

The  great  contest  was  between 
the  mother  and  the  daughter;  but 
in  all  that  passed  between  them  no 
refgrence  even  was  made  to  the 
banquet.  As  to  that  Hester  was 
indifferent.  She  thought,  on  the 
whole,  that  her  mother  would  do 
best  to  be  absent.  After  all,  what 
is  a  breakfast; — or  what  the  signifi- 
cance of  any  merry  meeting,  even 
for  a  wedding  ?  There  would,  no 
doubt,  be  much  said  and  much  done 
on  such  an  occasion  at  variance 
with  her  mother's  feelings.  Even 
the  enforced  gaiety  of  the  dresses 
would  be  distasteful  to  her,  and 
there  would  hardly  be  sufficient 
cause  for  pressing  her  to  be  present 
on  such  an  occasion.  But  in  refer- 
ence to  the  church,  the  question,  to 
Hester's  thinking,  was  very  different. 
"  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  if  you  are 
not  there,  it  will  be  a  lasting  misery 
to  me." 

"  How  can  I  go  there  when  I 
would  give  so  much  to  save  you 
from  going  there  yourself?"  This 
was  a  terrible  thing  for  a  mother  to 
say  to  her  own  child  on  the  eve  of 
her  wedding,  but  it  had  been  now 
said  so  often  as  to  have  lost  some- 
thing of  its  sting.  It  had  come 
to  be  understood  that  Mrs.  Bolton 
would  not  allow  herself  to  give  any 
assent  to  the  marriage,  but  that  the 
marriage  was  to  go  on  without  such 
assent.  All  that  had  been  settled. 
But  still  she  might  go  to  the  church 
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with  tbem  and  pray  for  good  results. 
She  feared  that  evil  would  come, 
but  still  she  might  wish  for  good, — 
wish  for  it  and  pray  for  it. 

'*You  don't  want  me  to  be  un- 
happy, mamma  V* 

"  Want !"  said  the  mother.  "  Who 
can  want  her  child  to  be  unhappy  ? 
But  there  is  an  un happiness  harder 
to  be  borne,  more  to  be  dreaded, 
enduring  so  much  longer  than  tbat 
which  we  may  suffer  here." 

"  W^ill  you  not  come  and  pray 
that  I  may  be  delivered  also  from 
that?  As  I  am  going  from  yon, 
will  you  not  let  me  know  that 
you  are  there  with  me  at  the  last 
moment  ?  Though  you  do  not  |pve 
him,  you  do  not  wish  to  quarrel 
with  n>c.  Oh,  mamma,  let  me  feel 
at  any  rate  that  you  are  there." 
Then  the  mother  promised  that  she 
would  bo  there,  in  the  church, 
though  unknown  to  or  at  least  un- 
recognised by  any  one  else.  When 
the  morning  came,  and  when  Hester 
was  dropped  at  The  Nurseries,  in 
order  that  she  might  go  up  and 
be  invested  in  her  finery  amidst 
lier  bridesmaids,  who  were  all  her 
cousins,  the  carriage  went  on  and 
took  Mrs.  Bolton  to  the  church.  It 
was  represented  to  her  that,  by  this 
arrangement,  she  would  be  forced  to 
remain  an  hour  alone  in  the  cold 
building.  But  she  was  one  of  those 
who  regarded  all  discomfort  as 
meritorious, — as  in  some  way  adding 
something  to  her  claim  for  heaven. 
Self -scourging  with  rods  as  a  pen- 
ance, was  to  her  thinking  a  papisti- 
cal ordinance  most  abominable  and 
damnatory  ; — but  the  essence  of  the 
self-scourging  was  as  comfortable 
to  her  as  ever  was  a  hair-shirt  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  enthusiast.  So 
she  went  and  sat  apart  in  a  dark 
distant  pew,  dressed  in  black  and 
deeply  veiled,  prayin^r,  Dot,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  John  Caldigate  might 
be  a  good  husband  to  her  girl,  but 
that  he,  as  he  made  his  wav  down- 


ward  to  things   below,  might    no»  ' 
drag  her  darling  with  him.     Thi^.'l 
only  a  few  can  be  saved  was  th^ 
fact  in  all  her  religion  with  whicki 
she  was  most  thoroughly  conversant^ 
The   strait    way    and    the    nimrow 
gate,  through  which  only  a  few  can 
pass !     Were  they  not  known  to  aU 
believers,  to  all  who  had  a  gliIDme^ 
ing  of  belief,  as  an  established  part 
of  the  Christian  faith,  as  a  part  so 
established  that  to  dream  erea  that 
the  gate  would  be  made  broad  and 
the  way  open  would  be  to  dream 
against  the  Gospel,  against  the  very 
plainest  of  God's  words  ?     If  so,-* 
and  she   would   tell   herself  at  all 
hours  that  certainly,  certainly,  cer- 
tainly so  it  was, — then  why  should 
she  trouble  herself  for  one  so  little 
likely  to  come  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion as  this  man  who  was  now  rob- 
bing her  of  her  daughter  ?    If  it  was 
the  will  of  the  Almighty — as  it  clears 
ly  was  the  will  of  the  Almighty — 
that,  out  of  every  hundred,  ninety 
and  nine  should  perish,  could  she 
dare  now  to  pray  more  than  for  one  I 
Or  if  her  prayers  were  wider  mast 
they  not  be  inefficacious  ?    Yes ;— ' 
there  had  been  the  thief  upon  the 
cross  I     It   was    all   possible.     Bat 
this  man  was  a  thief,  not  upon  the 
cross.    And  therefore,  as  she  prayed 
that  morning,  she  said  not  a  prayer 
for  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  carriage  bad 
gone  back  for  the  bride,  who  in 
very  simple  raiment,  but  yet  in 
bridal-white  array,  was  taken  up  to ' 
the  churcli.  These  Boltons  were 
prosperous  people,  who  had  all  tboir 
carriages,  so  that  there  was  no  lack 
of  vehicles.  Two  of  the  girls  from 
London  and  two  from  Tlie  Nurseries 
made  up  the  bevy  of  bridesmaida, 
who  were  jis  bright  and  fair  at 
though  the  bride  had  come  from 
some  worldlier  stock.  Mrs.  Robert^ 
indeed,  had  done  all  she  could  to 
give  to  the  whole  concern  a  becom- 
ing bridal  brightness,  till  even  Mrs. 
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Daniel  had  been  tempted  to  remon- 
strate.     "I    don't     see   why    j^ou 
shouldn't    wear    pretty    things     if 
you've  got  the   money  to  pay  for 
tfaem,"    said    Mrs.    Robert.      Mrs. 
Daniel  shook  her  head,  but  on  the 
afternoon  before   the  wedding  she 
bought  an  additional  ribbon. 

Caldigate  came  over  from  Folking 
that  morning  attended  by  one  John 
Jones,  an  old  college  friend,  as  his 
best  man.  The  squire  was  not  at 
the  -wedding,  but  on  the  day  before 
he  -^ras  with  Hester  at  The  Nurseries, 
telling  her  that  she  should  be  his 
tlear  daughter,  and  at  the  same  time 
giWiig  her  a  whole  set  of  wicked 
bat  very  pretty  worldly  gauds. 
"Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  he  has 
^en  very  gracious,"8aid  Mrs.  Robert, 
^hen  she  saw  them.  "I  quite  envy 
the  girls  being  married  nowadays, 
^^cause  they  get  such  pretty  things." 
**  They  are  very  pretty,"  said 
^^ster.  " 

**  And  must  have  cost,  I'm  afraid 
^  B^  how  much  money." 

**  I  suppose  it  means  to  say  that 

"^      will    love  me,  and   therefore  I 

*^    so  glad  to  have   them  !"     But 

^^   squire,  thpugh  he  did  mean  to 

*^^  that  he  would  love  her,  did  not 

^^nae  to  the  wedding.     He  was,  he 

^id,  unaccustomed  to  such  things, 

^^d  hoped  that  he  might  be  ex- 

^Vised. 

Therefore,  from  the  Folking  side 
^We  was  no  one  but  John  Caldi- 
gate himself  and  John  Jones.      Of 
the  Babingtons,  of  course,  there  was 
not  one.     As   long  as   there  was  a 
possibility  of  success  Mrs.  Babingtoa 
Lad  kept  up  her  remonstrances ; — 
but  when    there  was   no   longer   a 
possibility  she  announced  that  there 
was  to  be  an  everlasting  quarrel  be- 
tween the  houses.     Babington  and 
Folking  were  for  the  future  to  know 
DOtbing  of   each  other.     Caldigate 
had  hoped  that  though  the  ladies 
would  for  a  time  be  unforgiving,  his 
uncle  and    his   male  cousins  would 
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not  take  up  the  quarrel.  But  aunt 
Polly  was  too  strong  for  that ;  and 
he  was  declared  to  be  a  viper  who 
had  been  warmed  in  all  their  bosoms 
and  had  then  stung  them  all  round. 
"  Tf  you  will  nurse  a  viper  in  your 
bosom,  of  course  he  will  sting  you," 
said  aunt  Polly,  in  a  letter  which 
she  took  the  trouble  to  write  to 
the  squire.  In  reply  to  which  the 
squire  wrote  back  thus:  "My  dear 
sister,  if  you  will  look  into  your 
dictionary  of  natural  history  you 
will  see  that  vipers  have  no  stings. 
Yours  truly,  D.  Caldigate."  This 
letter  was  supposed  to  add  much  to 
the  already  existing  offence* 

But  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed  in  spite  of  all  this  quarrel- 
ling, and  the  mother  standing  up  in 
the  dark  corner  of  her  pew  heard 
her  daughter's  silver-clear  voice  as 
she  vowed  to  devote  herself  to 
her  husband.  As  she  heard  it,  she 
also  devoted  herself.  When  sorrow 
should  come,  as  sorrow  certainly 
would  come,  then  she  would  be 
ready  once  again  to  be  a  mother 
to  her  child.  But  till  that  time 
should  come  the  wife  of  John  Cal- 
digate would  be  nothing  to  her. 

She  was  not  content  with  think- 
ing and  resolving  that  it  should  be 
so,  but  she  declared  her  intention 
in  so  many  words  to  her  daughter. 
For  poor  Hester,  though  she  was 
proud  of  her  husband,  this  was 
in  truth  a  miserable  day.  Could 
she  have  been  induced  to  separate 
herself  altogether  from  her  mother 
on  the  previous  night,  or  even  on 
tliat  morning,  it  would  have  been 
better;  but  there  was  with  her  that 
customary  longing  for  a  last  word 
of  farewell  which  nas  often  made  so 
many  of  us  wretched.  And  then 
there  was  a  feeling  that,  as  she  was 
giving  herself  away  in  marriage  alto- 
gether in  opposition  to  her  mother's 
counsels,  on  that  very  account  she 
owed  to  her  more  attached  and  in- 
creased observance.     Therefore  she 
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had  arranged  with  her  husband  that 
when  8he  returned  from  the  banqfiet 
to  prepare  herself  for  her  journey, 
a  longer  absence  than  usual  should 
be  allowed  to  her ; — so  that  she  might 
be  taken  back  to  Chesterton,  and 
might  thus  see  her  mother  the  last 
after   saying    farewell    to    all    the 

others.     Then   the  carriajye   should 

*' 

return  to  The  Nurseries  and  he  would 
be  ready  to  step  in,  and  she  need 
not  show  herself  again,  worn  out  as 
she  would  be  with  the  tears  and 
sobbings  which  she  anticipated. 

It  all  went  as  it  was  arranged,  but 
it  would  have  been  much  better  to 
arrange  It  otherwise.  The  journey 
to  the  Grange  and  back,  together 
with  the  time  spent  in  the  inter- 
view, took  an  hour, — and  the  time 
went  very  slowly  with  the  mar- 
riage guests.  There  always  comes 
a  period  beyond  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  festive.  When  the 
bride  left  the  room,  the  bridesmaids 
and  other  ladies  went  with  her. 
Then  the  gentlemen  who  remained 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  each 
other.  Old  Mr.  l^olton  was  not 
jovial  on  the  occasion,  and  the  four 
brothers  hardly  knew  how  to  find 
subjects  for  conversation  on  such 
an  occasion.  The  bridegroom  felt 
the  hour  to  be  very  long,  although 
lie  consented  to  plav  billiards  with 
the  boys ;  and  John  Jones,  although 
he  did  at  last  escape  and  find  his 
way  up  among  the  girls,  thought 
that  his  friend  had  married  himself 
into  a  very  sombre  family.  But  all 
this  was  pleasant  pastime  indeed 
compared  with  that  which  poor 
Hester  endured  in  her  mother's 
bedroom.  *'  So  it  has  been  done," 
said  Mrs.  Bolton,  sitting  in  a  com- 
fortless little  chair,  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  use  when  secluded, 
with  her  Bible,  from  all  the  house- 
hold. She  spoke  in  a  voice  that 
miirht  have  been  fit  had  a  son  of 
hers  been  just  executed  on  the 
(jallows. 


"  Oh,  mamma,  do  not  speal 
like  that !" 

**  My  darling,  ray  own  one, 
you   have    me  pretend  what 
not    feel?"      "Why,    yes. 
that  would  be   better    than 
ment  such  as   this."    That 
have  been  Hester's  reply  coal 
have   spoken    her   mind ;    bi 
could    not  speak  it,  and  the 
she  stood  silent.     '*  I  will   no 
tend.     You   and  your  father 
done  this  thing  against  ray  ' 
and  against  my  advice." 

"  It  is  I  that  have  doi 
mamma." 

**  You  would  not  have  perw 
had  he  been  firm, — as  firm  as  ] 
been.  But  he  has  vacillated, 
ing  hither  and  thither,  scrviii] 
and  Mammon.  And  he  has  aJ 
himself  to  be  ruled  by  his  ow 
I  will  never,  never  speak  to  I 
Bolton  airain." 

*'  Oh,  mamma,  do  not  say  t 

"I  do  say  it;  I  swear  it 
shall  not  touch  pitch  and  not 
filed.  If  there  be  pitch  on  ea 
is  pitch.  If  your  eye  offend 
pluck  it  out.  He  is  my  step 
know ;  but  I  will  piucK  liit 
like  an  eye  that  has  offende 
is  he  that  has  robbed  rae  < 
child." 

"Am  I   not   still    your   cl 
said    Hester,   going   down  o 
knees  with  her  hands  in  her  m( 
lap  and  her  eyes  turned  up 
mother's  face. 

"  Xo ;  you  are  not  mill' 
longer.  You  are  his ;  you  an 
hian's  wife.  When  he  bids  y 
that  which  is  evil  in  the  sij 
the  Lord,  you  must  do  it,  A 
will  bid  you.  You  are  not  mj 
now.  As  days  run  on  aQ< 
grow  black  I  cannot  warn 
now  against  the  wrath  to  come 
though  you  are  not  my  child,  tl 
you  are  this  man's  wife,  I  will 
for  you." 

**  And  for  him  ?" 
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"  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say. 
Who  am  I  that  I  should  venture  to 
pray  specially  for  a  stranger  ?  That 
His  way  may  be  shown  to  all  sin- 
ners;— thus  will  I  pray  for  him. 
And  it  will  be  shown.  Thouffh 
whether  he  will  walk  in  it, — who 
can  say  that?"  So  much  was  true 
of  John  Caldigate,  no  doubt,  and  is 
true  of  all ;  but  there  was  a  tone  in 
iier  voice  which  implied  that  in  re- 
gard to  this  special  sinner  there 
could  be  very  little  hope  indeed. 

"Why  should  you  think  that  he 
is  bad,  mamma  ?" 

**  We  are  all  bad.     There  is   no 

doubt  about  his  being  bad.     There 

^  Dot  one  among  us  fit  to  sweep  the 

lowest  step  of  God's   throne.     But 

they  who  arc  His  people  shall  be 

"^ade  bright  enough   to    sit  round 

His    feet.      May    the    time    come 

when  you,  my  darling,  shall  be  re- 

2*tored  to  the  fold."     The  poor  young 

^ife  by  this  time  had  acknowledged 

^  herself  the  mistake  she  had  made 

* 

*"  thus  coming  to  her  mother  after 

"^r    marriage.     She    now    was    of 

p^UTse  in  that  ecstatic  phase  of  ex- 

'^tetice  which  makes  one's  own  self 

altogether  subordinate  to  the  self  of 

*^ other  person.     That  her  husband 

^^ould  be  happy  constituted  her  hope 

^^  happiness;  that  he  should  be  com- 

^^^tlablc,  her  comfort     If  he  were 

tn  Ought  worthy,  that  would  be  her 

Worthiness  ;  or  if  he  were  good,  that 

Would  be  her  goodness.     And  even 

^  to  those  higher,  more  distant  as- 

Pii'ations,  amidst  which  her  mother 

Was  always  dwelling,  she  would  take 

P^  joy  for   herself  which    did    not 

iticlucie    him.      The    xlenunciations 

?Sainst  him  which  were  so  plainly 

jncla^ej  even  in  her  mother's  bless- 

J^p8  and  prayers  for  herself,  did  not 

'^hten  her  on  behalf  of  the  man 
??  ^^hom  she  had  devoted  herself, 
r^  could  see   the  fanaticism    and 

^y  of  her  mother's  creed.     But  she 
^1  ^"d  not  escape  from  the  curse  of 

^    moment.     When  that  last  im- 


precation was  made  by  the  woman, 
with  her  hands  folded  and  her  eyes 
turned  up  to  heaven,  Hester  could 
only  bury  ber  face  on  her  mother's 
knees  and  weep.  "  When  that  time 
comes,  and  I  know  it  will  come,  you 
shall  return  to  me,  and  once  more 
be  my  child,"  said  the  mother. 

"You  do  not  mean  that  I  shall 
leave  my  husband  ?" 

"Who  can  tell?  If  you  do,  and 
I  am  living,  you  shall  be  my  child. 
Tijl  then  we  must  be  apart.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise?  Can  I  give 
my  cheek  to  a  man  to  be  kissed, 
and  call  him  my  son,  when  I  think 
that  he  has  robbed  me  of  my  only 
treasure  ?" 

This  was  so  terrible  that  the 
daughter  could  only  hang  around 
her  mother's  neck,  sobbing  and  kiss- 
ing her  at  the  same  time,  and  then 
go  without  another  word.  She  was 
sure  of  this, — that  if  she  must  lose 
one  or  the  otlier,  her  mother  or  her 
husband,  then  she  would  lose  her 
mother.  When  she  returned  to  Tho 
Nurseries,  her  husband,  according 
to  agreement,  came  out  to  her  at 
once.  She  had  bidden  adieu  to  all 
the  others ;  but  at  the  last  moment 
her  father  put  his  hand  into  the 
carriage,  so  that  she  could  take  it  and! 
kiss  it.  "Mamma  is  so  sad,"  she 
said  to  him  ;  "  go  home  to  her  and* 
comfort  her."  Of  course  the  old  mam 
did  go  home,  but  he  was  aware  that 
there  would  for  some  time  be  little 
comfort  there  either  for  him  or  for 
his  wife.  He  and  his  sons  had 
been  too  powerful  for  her  in  arrang- 
ing the  marriage;  but  now,  now 
that  it  was  done,  nothing  could 
stop  her  reproaches.  He  had  been 
made  to  think  it  wrong  on  one  side 
to  shut  his  girl  up,  and  now  from 
the  other  side  he  was  beinor  made 
to  think  that  he  had  done  very 
wrong  in  allowing  her  to  escape. 

It  had  been  arranged   that  they 
should  be  driven  out  of  Cambridge- 
to  the  railway  station  at  Audley  Endi 
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on  their  way  to  London  ;  so  that  they 
might  avoid  the  crowd  of  people 
who  would  know  theui  at  the  Cam- 
bridge station.  As  80<jq  as  they  had 
jrot  away  from  the  door  of  Robert 
Bolton's  house,  the  husband  at- 
tempted to  comfort  his  young  wife. 
"At  any  rate  it  is  over,"  he  said, 
alluding  of  course  to  the  tedium  of 
their  wedding  festivities. 

"  So  much  is  over,"  she  replied. 

"You  do  not  regret  anything?" 

She  shook  her  head  slowly  as 
she  leaned  lovingly  against  liis 
shoulder.  "You  are  not  sorry, 
Hester,  that  vou  have  become  my 
wife  ?" 

"  I  had  to  be  your  wife, — because 
I  love  you." 

"  Is  that  a  sorrow  ?" 

"  I  had  been  all  mv  mother's : — 
and  now  I  am  all  yours.  She  has 
thrown  me  off  because  I  have  dis- 
obeyed her.  I  hope  yon  will  never 
throw  me  off." 

"  Is  it  likely  ?" 

"I    think   not.     I    know  that   I 


shall  never  throw  you  off. 
have  tried  to  make  me  beli< 
you  are  not  all  that  you  o< 
be  —  in  religion.  But  no' 
religion  shall  be  my  religii 
your  life  my  life.  I  shall  be 
colour  —  altogether.  But,  , 
limb  cannot  be  wrenched  o 
socket,  as  I  have  been  tor 
from  ray  mother,  without  pa 

"  She  will  forgive  it  all  yi 
come  back." 

"I  fear — I  fear.  I  neve 
her  to  forgive  anything  yet.' 
was  very  bad ;  but  nevertli 
was  plain  to  him  as  it  ba 
plain  to  Robert  and  William 
that  not  because  of  the  viol 
the  woman's  character  gho 
life  of  her  daughter  have  b< 
rificed  to  her.  His  dutv  t 
her  new  life  bright  for  her 
the  more  plain  and  alt  th 
sound,  —  and  as  they  mad 
first  journey  together  he  ei 
to  her  how  sacred  that  duty 
always  be  to  him. 


CHAPTER    XXII. AS    TO    TOUCHING    PITCH. 


Before  the  wedding  old  Mr.  Cal- 
•digatc  arranged  with  his   son    that 
ilie    would   give    up   to    the  young 
married  people  the  house  at  Folk- 
ling,  and  indeed  the  entire  manage- 
ment  of   the    property.     "I    have 
-made  up  my  mind  about  it,"  said 
the  squire,  who    at   this   time  was 
living  with  his  son  on  happy  terms. 
• "  I   have   never    been    adapted  ior 
the   life  of   a   country  gentleman," 
he  continued,  "though  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  best  of  it, 
iand   have  iin   a   certain  wav  come 
to    love    the    old    place.     But     I 
don't  care   about  wheat    nor    yet 
.about   bullocks;  —  and   a    country 
house   should    always   have  a  mis- 
tress."     And    80    it    was    settled. 
Mr.  Caldigate   took  foi*  himself   a 
house    in    Cambridge,  whither   he 


proposed  to  remove  nothi 
nimself  and  his  books,  an 
mised  to  have  Folking  ready 
son  and  liis  son's  bride  o; 
return  from  their  wedding-to 
all  this  Robert  Bolton  and 
squire  acted  together,  the 
thinking  that  the  position 
suit  his  sister  well.  But 
among  the  Boltons, — Mrs. 
the  London  people,  and  ev< 
Robert  herself, — had  thoag 
the  "young  people"  had  w 
further  awav  from  the  ini 
or  annoyances  of  Puritan  < 
Robert,  however,  had  deciar 
it  would  be  absurd  to  yield 
temper,  and  prejudice,  and 
as  he  called  it — of  his  fathei 
When  this  discussion  was  fr< 
she  had  absolutely  quarrelli 
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the  attorney,  and  the  attorney  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  she  should 
be — ignored.  And  then,  too,  as 
Robert  explained,  it  must  be  for 
the  husband  and  not  for  the  wife 
to  choose  where  they  would  live. 
Folting  was,  or  at  any  rate  would 
be,  his  own,  by  right  of  inheritance, 
and.  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  that 
a  inan  should  be  driven  away  from 
his  natural  duties  and  from  the  en- 

• 

joyment  of  his  natural  privileges  by 
the  mad  humours  of  a  fanatic  female. 
^^  all  this  old  Mr.  Bolton  was  hardly 
consulted  ;  but  there  was  no  reason 
^hy  he  should  express  an  opinion. 
He  ^as giving  his  daughter  absolutely 
^^  fortune ;  nor  had  he  even  vouch- 
safed to  declare  what  money  should 
be     coming   to   her   at   his    death. 
John   Caldigate  had  positively  re- 
^ise<l  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject; 
— ^had  refused   even  when  instigat- 
®^    .to  do  so   by  Hester's  brother. 
*  It  shall   be   just  as  he    pleases," 
^^Idigate  had  said.     "  I  told  your 
J^tler  that  I  was  not  looking  after 
"^^     daughter  with    any    view    to 
*^^oney,  and  I  will  be  as  good  as  my 
^^rdj'     Robert  had  told  her  father 
^*^^t  something  should  be  arranged  ; 
'      lut  the  old  man  had  put  it  off 
f^^^m  day  to  day,  and  nothing  had 
^«n  arranged.     And  so  it  came  to 
|^^«8  that  he  was.  excluded  almost 
^Om  having  an  opinion   as  to  his 
^^ughter's  future  life. 

It  was  understood  that  the  mar- 

^^age  trip  should  be  continued  for 

^<ime  months.     Caldigate  was  fet- 

^red  by  no   business  that  required 

^ti   early  return.     He  had  worked 

*4ard  for  five  years,  and  felt  that  he 

Mad  earned  a  holiday.     And  Hester 

Naturally  was  well  disposed  to  be 

absent  for  as  long  a  time  as  would 

^Qit  her  husband.     Time,  and  time 

Hlone,    might  perhaps    soften    her 

tnother's  heart.  They  went  to  Italy, 

and  stayed  during  the  winter  months 

in  Rome ;  and  then,  when  the  fine 

weather  came,  they  returned  across 


the  Alps,  and  lingered  about  among 
the  playgrounds  of  Europe,  visiting 
Switzerland,  the  Tjrol,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  returning  home  to 
Cambridgeshire  at  the  close  of  the 
following  September. 

And  then  there  was  a  reason  for 
the  return.  It  would  be  well  that 
the  coming  heir  to  the  Folking 
estate  should  be  bom  at  Folking. 
Whether  an  heir,  or  only  an  insig- 
nificant girl,  it  would  be  well  that 
the  child  should  be  bora  amidst  the* 
comforts  of  home ;  and  so  they  came 
back.  Wheu  they  reached  the  sta- 
tion at  Cambridge  the  squire  was 
there  to  receive  them,  as  were  also 
Robert  Bolton  and  his  wife.  "I 
am  already  in  my  new  house,'*  said 
the  old  man, — "  but  I  mean  to  go 
out  with  you  for  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, and  just  stay  till  you  are 
comfortably  fixed.'* 

"I  never  see  her  myself,"  said 
Robert,  in  answer  to  a  whispered 
inquiry  from  his  sister.  "  Or  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  she 
will  never  see  me.  But  I  hear  from 
the  others  that  she  speaks  of  you 
constantly." 

"She  has  written  to  me,  of  course ; 
but  she  never  mentions  John.  In 
writing  back  I  have  always  sent  his 
love,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  I  would  not  recognise  any 
quarrel." 

"  If  I  were  you,"  said  Robert,  "  I 
would  not  take  him  with  mo  when 
I  went."  Then  the  three  Caldigates 
were  taken  off  to  Folking. 

A  week  passed  by  and  then  ar- 
rived the  day  on  which  it  had  been 
arranged  that  Hester  was  to  go  to 
Chesterton  and  see  her  mother. 
There  had  been  nnroerous  letters, 
and  at  last  the  matter  was  settled 
between  Caldigate  and  old  Mr.  Bol- 
ton at  the  bank.  ''I  tjink  you 
had  better  let  her  come  alone,"  the 
old  man  had  said  when  Caldigate 
asked  whether  he  might  be  allowed 
to  accompany  his  wife.    **  Mrs.  Bol- 
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ton  has  not  been  well  since  her 
dausrhter's  marriage,  and  has  felt 
the  desolation  of  her  position  verv 
much.  She  is  weak  and  nervous, 
and  I  think  vou  had  better  let 
Hester  come  alone."  Had  Caldi- 
gate known  his  motherin-law 
better  he  would  not  have  suggested 
a  visit  from  himself.  No  one  who 
<lid  know  her  would  have  looked 
forward  to  see  lier  old  hatred 
eradicated  bv  an  absence  of  nine 
months,  llcst^r  therefore  went  in- 
to Cambri<lge  alone,  and  was  taken 
up  to  the  house  by  her  father.  As 
she  entered  the  iron  gates  she  felt 
ahnost  as  though  she  were  going 
into  the  presence  of  one  who  was 
an  enemy  to  herself.  And  yet 
when  she  saw  her  mother,  she 
rushed  at  once  into  the  poor  woman's 
amis.  **  Oh,  mammji,  duar  mamma, 
dearest  mamma!  My  own,  own, 
own  mamma !" 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  sitting  by  the 
open  window  of  a  small  breakfast 
padour  which  looked  into  the  gar- 
den, and  had  before  her  on  her  lit- 
tle table  her  knitting  and  a  volume 
of  sermons.  "  So  you  have  come 
back,  Hester,"  she  said,  after  a  short 
pause.  She  had  ri>en  at  first  to 
receive  her  daughter,  and  had  re- 
turned her  chikrs  caresses,  but  had 
then  reseated  herself  quickly,  as 
though  anxious  not  to  evince  any 
strong  feeling  on  the  occasion. 

**  Yes,  mamma,  I  have  come 
back.     We  have  been  so  happy  I" 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  been  happy. 
Such  jovs  are  short-lived ;  hut 
still " 

**  He  has  been  so  good  to  me, 
mamma  I" 

Good  !  What  was  the  mean  in «j 
of  the  word  good  ?  She  doubted 
the  goodness  of  such  goodness  as 
his.  Do  not  they  who  are  tempted 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  world  always 
praise  the  good-nature  and  kni<l- 
ncKs  of  them  by  whom  they  are 
tempted  ?      There  are  meanings  to 


the  word  good  which  are  so  oppose ^ 
one  to  another!  "A  husband  is,  / 
suppose!,  generally  kind  to  his  wife,  at 
anv  rate  for  a  little  time,"  she  said. 
"  Oh,  mamma,  I  do  ao  wish  yoii 
knew  him !"  The  woman  turned 
her  face  round,  away  from  her 
daughter,  and  assumed  that  look 
of  hard,  determined,  impregnable 
obstinacy  with  which  Hester  had 
been  well  acquainted  all  her  life. 
But  the  young  wife  had  come  there 
with  a  purpose,  not  strong,  per- 
haps, in  actual  hope,  but  resolute 
even  against  hope  to  do  her  best. 
There  niust  be  an  enduring  misery 
to  her  unless  she  could  bring  her 
mother  into  some  friendly  relation 
with  her  husband,  and  she  had  cal- 
culated that  the  softness  produced 
hy  her  return  would  give  a  better 
chance  for  this  than  she  might 
find  at  anv  more  nrotracted  time. 
l^ut  Mrs.  Bolton  had  also  made  her 
calculations  and  had  come  to  her 
determination.  She  tunied  her 
head  away  therefore,  and  sat  quite 
silent,  with  the  old  stubborn  look 
of  resolved  purjmse. 

"  Mamma,  vuu  will  let  him  come 

» 

to  vou  now  ?" 

"  No." 

**  Xot  vour  own  Hester's  hus- 
band r' 

*^  No." 

"  Are  we  to  be  divided  for  cvcrT' 

"])id  I  not  tell  you  Iwfore, — 
when  you  were  going  ?  Shall  I  lie, 
and  sav  that  I  love  him  ?  I  will 
not  touch  pitch,  lest  1  bo  defiled." 

*'  Mamma,  he  is  my  husbaud. 
You  shall  not  call  him  pitch.  He 
is  my  very  own.  Mamma,  mamma  I 
— recall  the  word  that  you  have 
said." 

The  woman  felt  that  it  had  to  be 
recalled  in  some  degree.  **  I  said 
nothing  of  him,  Hester.  I  call  that 
pitch  which  I  believe  to  bo  wrong, 
and  if  I  swerve  but  a  hair's- breadth 
willingly  towards  what  I  believe  to 
be   evil,  then   I   shall   be  touching 
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jitch  and  then  I  shall  be  defiled. 
[  did  not  say  that  he  was  pitch. 
Judge  not  and  ye  shall  not  be 
judged."  But  if  ever  judgment  was 
pronounced,  and  a  verdict  given, 
and  penalties  awarded,  such  was 
done  now  in  regard  to  John  Cal- 
digate. 

"But,  mamma,  why  will  it  be 
doing  evil  to  be  gracious  to  your 
cUughter's  husband  V 

The  woman  had  an  answer  to  this 
ppeal  very  clearly  set  forth  in  her 
iind  though  she  was  unable  to 
roduce  it  clearlv  in  words.  AVhen 
le  marriage  had  been  first  dis- 
Lssed  she  had  opposed  it  with  all 
-r*  power,  because  she  had  believed 
G  man  to  be  wicked.  He  was 
iT'egenerate ; — and  when  she  had 
\t,  it  to  her  husband  and  to  the 
i^cholases  and  to  the  Daniels  to 
e  whether  such  was  not  the  case, 
^j  had  not  contradicted  her.  It 
^^  acknowledo:ed  that  he  was  such 
One  as  Robert, — a  worldly  man  all 
^ind.  And  then  he  was  worse 
"^n  Robert,  having  been  a  spend- 
^ft,  a  gambler,  and,  if  the  rumours 
^ich  had  reached  them  were  true, 
"^^en  to  the  company  of  loose 
•^men.  She  had  striven  with  all 
-Tmicrht  that  such  a  one  should 
^t  be  allowed  to  take  her  daughter 
T)m  her,  and  had  striven  in  vain. 
^  e  had  succeeded ;  but  his  char- 
^ter  was  not  changed  by  his  success, 
^id  she  not  know  him  to  be  chaff 
iiat  must  be  separated  by  the  wind 
rom  the  corn  and  then  consumed 
1  the  fire  ?  11  is  character  was  not 
Itered  because  that  special  human 
»eing  whom  she  loved  the  best  in  all 
he  world  had  fallen  into  his  power. 
To  was  not  the  less  chaff, — the  les3 
ikely  to  be  burned.  That  her  daugh- 
er  should  become  chaff  also, — ah, 
here  was  the  agony  of  it !  If  instead 
►f  taking  the  husband  and  wife  to- 
gether, she  could  even  now  separate 
hem, — would  it  not  be  her  duty  to 
lo  80  ?     Of  all  duties  would  it  not 


?» 


be  the  first  ?  Let  the  misery  here 
be  what  it  might,  what  w  as  that  to 
eternal  misery  or  to  eternal  bliss? 
When  therefore  she  was  asked  whe- 
ther she  would  be  doing  evil  were 
she  to  be  gracious  to  her  own  son- 
in-law,  she  was  quite,  quite  sure 
that  any  such  civility  would  be  a 
sin.  The  man  was  pitch, — though 
she  had  been  coerced  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  worldly  courtesy  to  deny 
that  she  had  intended  to  say  so.  He 
was  pitch  to  her,  and  she  declared 
to  herself  that  were  she  to  touch 
him  she  would  be  defiled.  But 
she  knew  not  in  what  language  to 
explain  all  this.  "  What  you  call 
graciousness,  Hester,  is  an  obliga- 
tion of  which  religion  knows  no- 
thing," she  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  shouldn't. 
Are  we  to  be  divided,  mamma,  be- 
cause of  relfgion  ?" 

"  If  yon  were  alone — 

"But  I  am  not  alone.  Oh, 
mamma,  mamma,  do  you  not  know 
that  I  am  going  to  become  a  mother?" 

"  Mv  child !" 

"  And  you  will  not  be  with  me, 
because  you  think  that  you  and 
John  differ  as  to  religious  forms." 

"  Forms !"  she  said  ;  "  forms  ! 
Is  the  spirit  there  ?  By  their 
fi-uits  ye  shall  know  them.  I  ask 
you  yourself  whether  his  life  as 
you  have  seen  it  is  such  as  I  should 
think  conformable  with  the  Word 
of  God  2" 

"  Whose  life  is  so  ?" 

"  But  an  effort  may  be  made.  Do 
not  let  us  palter  with  each  other, 
Hester  !  There  are  the  sheep, — 
and  there  are  the  goats !  Of  which 
is  he  ?  According  to  the  teaching 
of  your  early  years,  in  which  flock 
would  he  be  found  if  account  were 
taken  now  ?" 

There  was  something  so  teiTiblc 
in  this  that  the  young  wife  who  was 
thus  called  upon  to  denounce  her 
husband  separated  herself  by  some 
steps   from   her  mother,  retreating 
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back  to  a  chair  in  which  she  seat- 
ed herself.  "  Do  you  remember, 
mamma,  the  words  you  said  just 
now?  Judsje  not  and  ve  shall  not 
be  judged." 

"  Nor  do  I  judge." 

**  And  how  does  it  go  on  ?     For- 
give and  ye  shall  be  forgiven." 

"  Neither  do  I  judge,  nor  can  I 
forgive."  This  she  said,  putting  all 
her  emphasis  on  the  pronoun,  and 
thereby  declaring  her  own  humility. 
*'  But  the  great  truths  of  my  re- 
ligion are  dear  to  me.  I  will  not 
trust  myself  in  the  wav  of  sinners, 
because  by  some  worldly  alliance  to 
which  I  myself  was  no  consenting 
party,  I  have  been  brought  into 
worldly  contact  with  them.  I  at 
any  rate  will  be  firm.  I  say  to  you 
now  no  more  than  I  said,  ah,  so 
many  times,  when  it  was  still  pos- 
sible that  my  words  should  not  be 
vaiD.  They  were  vain.  But  not  on 
that  account  am  I  to  be  changed.  I 
will  not  be  wound  like  a  skein  of 
silk  round  your  little  finger."  Tliat 
was  it.  Was  she  to  give  way  in 
everything  because  thoy  had  been 
successful  among  them  in  carr}'ing 
out  this  marriage  in  opposition 
to  her  judgment?  Was  she  to 
assent  that  this  man  be  treated 
as  a  sheep  because  he  had  pre- 
vailed against  her,  while  she  was  so 
well  aware  that  he  would  still  have 
been  a  goat  to  them  all  had  he  not 
[>revailed?  She  at  any  rate  was 
sincere.  She  was  consistent.  She 
would  l>e  true  to  her  principles  even 
at  the  expense  of  all  her  natural 
yearnings.  Of  what  use  to  her 
would  be  her  religious  convictions 
if  she  were  to  give  them  up  just  be- 
cause her  heart-strinffs  were  torn 
and  agonised  ?  The  man  was  a  goat 
though  he  were  ten  times  told  her 
child's  husband.  So  she  looked 
again  away  into  the  garden,  and  re- 
solved that  she  would  not  vield  in 
a  single  point, 
"(rood-bye,  mamma,"  said  IJester, 


rising  from  her  chair,  and  comiDg 
up  to  her  mother. 

"Good-bye,  Hester.  Gx>d  bless 
you,  my  child !" 

"You  will  not  come  to  xne  to 
Folking  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  will  not  go  to  Folking.'' 

"  I  may  come  to  you  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ; — as  often  as  you  will, 
and  for  as  long  as  you  will." 

"  I  cannot  stay  away  from  home 
without  him,  you  know,"  Biud  the 
young  wife. 

"  As  often  as  you  will,  and  for  m 
long  as  you  will,"  the  mother  said 
again,  repeating  the  words  with  em- 
phasis. "Would  I  could  have  yon 
here  as  I  used  to  do,  so  as  to  look 
after  ever}'  want  and  administer  to 
every  wish.  My  fingers  shall  work , 
for  your  baby,  and  ray  prayers  shall 
be  said  for  him  and  for  you,  morn- 
ing and  night.  I  am  not  chanced, 
Hester.  I  am  still  and  ever  shall 
be,  while  I  am  spared,  your  own 
loving  mother."  So  they  parted,  and 
Hester  was  driven  back  to  Folking. 

Tn  forming  our  opinion  as  to 
others  we  are  daily  brought  into 
difficulty  by  doubting  how  mach 
we  should  allow  to  their  convic- 
tions, and  how  far  we  are  justified 
in  condenming  those  who  do  not  ac- 
cede to  our  own.  Mrs.  Bolton  be- 
lieved every  word  that  she  said. 
There  was  no  t^^uch  of  hypocrisy 
about  her.  Could  she  without  sting 
of  conscience  have  gone  off  to  Folk- 
ing Jand  ate  of  her  son-in-law's 
bread  and  drank  of  his  cup,  and  sat 
in  his  presence,  no  mother  living 
would  have  enjoyed  more  thorough- 
ly the  delight  of  waiting  upon  and 
caressing  and  bending  over  her 
c'hild.  She  denied  herself  all  this 
with  an  agony  of  spirit,  groaning 
not  only  over  their  earthly  separ- 
ation, thinking  not  only  of  her 
daughter's  present  dangers,  but  tor- 
mented also  by  reflections  as  to 
dangers  and  possible  separations  in 
another  world.     But  she  knew  she 
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w-fls  right.     She  knew  at  least  that 
H'ere  she   to   act    otherwise    there 
wo  old  be  upon  her  conscience  the 
weight  of  sin.     She  did  not  know 
that;  the  convictions  on  which  she 
rested    with   such    confidence'  had 
come   in    truth   from    her    injured 
pri<3e, — had   settled   themselves   in 
her    mind  because   she   had    been 
heaten  in  her  endeavours  to  prevent 
her  danorhter's  marriase.     She  was 
Dot,  aware  that  she  regarded  John 
Caldigate  as  a  goat, — as  one  who  be- 
yond all  doubt  was  a  goat, — simply 
h^oause   John   Caldigate   had    had 
">»  way,  while  she  had  been  debar- 
*^cl  from  hers.    Such,  no  doubt,  was 
^ti^  case.     And  yet  who  can  deny 
"^^  praise  for  fidelity  to  her  own 
^^lavictions  ?    When    we    read    of 
^^<3se    who    have    massacred     and 
•^^'•Hured  their  opponents  in  religion, 
'*^.Te  boiled  alive  the  unfortunates 


who  have  differed  from  themselves 
as  to  the  meanincj  of  an  unintelli- 
gible  word  or  two,  have  vigorously 
torn  the  entrails  out  of  those  who 
hate  been  pious  with  a  piety  differ- 
ent from  their  own,  how  shall  we 
dare  to  say  that  they  should  be 
punished  for  their  fidelity  ?  Mrs. 
bolton  spent  much  of  that  afternoon 
with  her  knees  on  the  hard  boards, 
— thinking  that  a  hassock  W'>uld 
have  taken  something  from  the 
sanctity  of  the  action, — wrestling  for 
her  child  in  prayer.  And  she  told 
herself  that  her  prayer  had  been 
heard.  She  got  up  more  than  ever 
assured  that  she  must  not  touch 
pitch  lest  she  should  be  defiled. 
Let  us  pray  for  what  we  will  with 
earnestness, — though  it  be  for  the 
destruction  of  half  a  world, — wc 
are  sure  to  think  that  our  prayers 
have  been  heard. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. THE    NeW   HEIR. 


Things  went  on  smoothly  at  Folk- 
^^g,  or  "with  apparent  smoothness, 
^?^r    three    months,    during    which 
^^hn  Caldigate  surprised  both  his 
■*^t*iends  and  his  enemies  by  the  ex- 
^tnplary  manner  in  which   he   ful- 
filled his  duties  as  a  parish  squire. 
Jje  was  put  on  the  commission,  and 
M-as  in  the  wav  to  become  the  most 
^i*tive  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  those 
parts.     He  made  himself  intimate 
\vith  all  the   tenants,  and   was   aU 
tnost  worshipped  by  Mr.  Ralph  Holt, 
liis    nearest    neighbour,    to    whose 
judgment  he  submitted  himself  in 
all    agricultural   matters.     He   shot 
a  little,  but  moderately,  having  no 
inclination  to  foster  what  is  called 
a  liead  of  game.     And  he  went  to 
church    very    regularly,  having  re- 
newed his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Brom- 
ley, the  parson,  a   gentleman   who 
had  unfortunately  found  it  necessary 
to  quarrel  with  the  old  squire,  be- 
cause the  old  squire  had  been  so 
manifestly  a  pagan. 


There  had  been  unhappiness  in 
the  parish  on  this  head,  and  espe- 
cially unhappiness  to  Mr.  Bromle^ 
who  was  a  good  man.  That  Mr. 
Caldigate  should  be  what  he  called 
a  pagan  liad  been  represented  by 
Mr.  Bromley  to  his  friends  as  a  great 
misfortune,  and  especially  a  misfor- 
tune to  the  squire  himself.  ]3ut 
he  would  have  ignored  that  in  re- 
gard to  social  life, — so  Mr.  Bromley 
said  when  discussing  the  matter, — 
if  the  pagan  would  *have  desisted 
from  arguing  the  suhject.  But 
when  Mr.  Caldigate  insisted  on  the 
parson  owning  the  unreasonableness 
of  his  own  belief,  and  called  upon 
him  to  confess  himself  to  be  either 
a  fool  or  a  hypocrite,  then  the  par- 
son found  himself  constrained  to 
drop  all  further  intercourse.  **  It 
is  the  way  with  all  priests,"  said 
the  old  squire  triumphantly  to  the 
first  man  he  could  get  to  hear  him. 
"The  moment  you  disagree  with 
them  they  become  your  enemies  at 
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once,  and  would  straightway  kill 
you  if  tliey  had  the  power."  He 
probably  did  not  know  how  very 
disagreeable  he  had  made  himself 
to  the  poor  clergyman.  ^ 

But  now  matters  were  on  a  much 
bett<3r  footing,  and  all  the  parish  re- 
joiced. The  new  squire  was  seen 
in  his  pew  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  often  entertained  the  par- 
son at  the  house.  The  rumour  of 
this  change  was  indeed  so  great 
that  more  than  the  truth  reached 
the  ears  of  some  of  the  Boltons,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  it  by  those 
who  desired  to  prove  to  Mrs.  Bolton 
that  the  man  was  not  a  goat.  What 
more  would  she  have  ?  He  wont 
regularly  to  morning  and  evening 
service, — here  it  was  that  rumour 
exaggerated  our  hero's  virtues, — did 
all  his  duty  as  a  country  gentleman, 
and  was  kind  to  his  wife.  The 
Daniels,  who  were  but  lukewann 
people,  thought  that  Mrs.  Bolton 
was  bound  to  give  way.  Mrs.  Robert 
declared  among  her  friends  that  the 
poor  woman  was  becoming  mad 
from  religion,  and  the  old  banker 
himself  was  driven  very  hard  for  a 
reply  when  Robert  asked  him  whe- 
ther such  a  son-in-law  as  John  Cal- 
digate  ought  to  be  kept  at  arm's- 
length.  Tiie  ohl  man  did  in  tnith 
hate  the  name  of  John  Caldigate, 
and  rejjretted  bitterlv  the  indiscre- 
tion  of  that  day  when  the  spend- 
thrift had  been  admitted  within  his 
jjatcs.  Tliouj^i  he  had  ajjreed  to 
the  marriage,  partly  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  his  child,  partly  under  the 
influences  of  his  son,  he  had,  since 
that,  been  subject  to  his  wife  for 
nine  or  ten  months.  She  had  not 
been  able  to  prevail  against  him  in 
action  ;  but  no  earthly  power  could 
stop  her  tongue.  Now  w'hen  these 
new  praises  were  dinned  into  Ids 
ears — when  he  did  convince  himself 
that,  as  far  as  worldly  matters  went, 
}»is  son-in-law  was  likely  to  become 
a  prosperous  and  respected  gentle- 


man, lie  would  fain  have  let  the 
question  of  hostihty  drop.  There 
need  not  have  been  much  intercoarse 
between  Puritan  Grange  and  Folk- 
ing;  but  then  also  there  need  be 
no  quarrel.  He  was  desirous  that 
Caldigate  should  be  allowed  to  come 
to  the  house,  and  that  even  visits 
of  ceremon  v'  should  be  made  to  Folk- 
ing.  But  Mrs.  Bolton  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  half  friend- 
ship. In  the  time  that  was  coming 
she  must  be  everything  or  nothiDg 
to  her  daughter.  And  she  could 
not  be  brought  to  think  that  ODe 
who  had  been  so  manifestly  a  goat 
should  cease  to  be  a  goat  so  sudden- 
ly. In  other  words,  she  could  not 
soften  her  heart  towards  the  man 
who  had  conquered  her.  Therefore 
when  the  time  came  for  the  baby  to 
be  born  there  had  been  no  recon- 
ciliation between  Puritan  Grange 
and  Folki ng. 

Mrs.  Babington  had  been  some- 
what  less  stern.  Immediately  on 
the  return  of  the  married  couple  to 
their  own  home  she  had  still  been 
full  of  wrath,  and  had  predicted 
every  kind  of  evil ;  but  when  she 
heard  that  all  tongues  were  saying 
fill  good  things  of  this  nephew  of 
hers,  and  when  she  was  reminded 
by  her  husband  that  blood  is  thick- 
er than  water,  and  when  she  reflect- 
ed that  it  is -the  duty  of  Christians 
to  forgive  injuries,  she  wrote  to  the 
sinner  as  follows  : — 

Notember  187 — 
'•Baihnotok  Hall, 

"My  dear  .John, — We  arc  all 
here  desirous  that  bygones  should 
be  bygones,  and  are  willing  to  for- 
give— though  we  may  not  perhaps  be 
able  to  forget.  I  am  quite  of  opinion 
that  resentments  should  not  be  last- 
ing, let  them  have  been  ever  .so  well 
justified  by  circumstances  at  first. 

"  Your  uncle  bids  me  say  that  he 
hopes  you  will  come  over  and  shoot 
the  Puddinghall  coverts  with  Hum- 
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phry  and  John.  They  propose 
Thursday  next,  but  would  alter  the 
day  if  that  does  not  suit. 

**  We  have  heard  of  your  wife's 
condition,  of  course,  and  trust  that 
everything  may  go  well  with  her. 
I  stiall  hope  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance some  day  when  she  is  able  to 
receive  visitors. 

**  I  am  particularly  induced  at  the 

present  moment  to  hold  out  to  you 

^cioe  more  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 

stiip  and  family  atFection  by  the  fact 

^^^^t  dear   Julia  is  about  to   settle 

h^wself  most  advantageously  in  life. 

'^««  is  engaged  to  marry  the  Rev. 

^vigustus    Smirkie,    the   rector   of 

^^  cim-cum-PippinsnearWoodbridgo 

^      this  county.      We  all  like  Mr. 

^^^irkie    very    much    indeed,  and 

*^i.nk  that  Julia  has  been  most  for- 

^^^late  //A  Iterchoicey    (These  words 

^^^re  underscored  doubly  by  way  of 

^*>  owing   how  very  much    superior 

^"  ^s  Mr.  Augustus  Smirkie  to  Mr. 

^^hn  Caldigate).     "  I  may  perhaps 

*^^  well  mention,  to  avoid  anything . 

disagreeable  at  present,  that   Julia 

^^  at   this  time    staying  with    Mr. 

^mirkie's     mother    at     Ipswich. — 

V"our  affectionate  aunt, 

"  Maryanne  Babington." 

Caldiorate  was  at  first  inclined 
to  send,  in  answer  to  this  letter,  a 
^cply  which  would  not  have  been 
Hgreeable  to  his  aunt,  but  was  talked 
intx>  a  better  state  of  mind  by  his 
\v'ife.  "  Telling  me  that  she  will  for- 
jrive  me  !  The  question  is  whether 
1  will  forgive  her !"  "  Let  that 
1)6  the  question,"  said  his  wife, 
**  and  do  forgive    her.     She  wants 

to  come  round,  and,  of  course,  she 

has  to  make  the  best  of  it  for  herself. 

Tell  her  from   me  that  I  shall  be 

delighted  to  see  her  whenever  she 

chooses  to  come." 
"  Poor  Julia !"    said    Caldigate, 

laughing. 
"  Of  course  you  think  so,  John. 

Tliat's  natural  enough.     Perhaps  I 


think  so  too.     But  what  has  that 
to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  It's  rather  unfortunate  that  I 
know  so  much  about  Mr.  Smirkie. 
lie  is  fifty  years  old,  and  has  five 
children  by  his  former  wife." 

**I  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't 
be  a  good  husband  for  all  that." 

"  And  Plum-cum-Pippins  is  less 
than  £300  a  -  year.  Poor  dear 
Julia !" 

"  I  believe  you  are  jealous,  John.'* 

"  Well;  yes.  Look  at  the  way 
she  has  underscored  it.  Of  course 
I'm  jealous."  Nevertheless  he  wrote 
a  courteous  answer  promising  to  go 
over  and  shoot  the  coverts,  and  stav 
for  one  night. 

He  did  go  over  and  shoot  the  , 
coverts,  and  stayed  for  one  night; 
but  the  visit  was  not  very  success- 
ful. Aunt  Polly  would  talk  of  the 
glories  of  the  Plum  -  cum  -  Pippins 
rectory  in  a  manner  which  implied 
that  dear  Julia's  escape  from  a  fate 
which  once  threatened  her  had 
been  quite  providential.  When  he 
alluded, — as  he  did  but  should  not 
have  done, — to  the  young  Smir- 
kies,  she  spoke  with  almost  ecstatic 
enthusiasm  of  the  "dear  children," 
Caldigate  knowing  the  while  that 
the  eldest  child  must  be  at  least 
sixteen.  And  then,  though  aunt 
Polly  was  kind  to  him,  she  was 
kind  in  an  almost  insulting  man- 
ner,— as  though  he  were  to  be 
received  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang 
sync  in  spite  of  the  step  he  had 
taken  downwards  in  the  world, 
lie  did  his  best  to  bear  all  this 
with  no  more  than  an  inward  smile, 
telling  himself  that  it  behoved  him 
as  a  man  to  allow  her  to  have  her 
little  revenge.  But  the  smile  was 
seen,  and  the  more  that  was  seen 
of  it,  the  more  often  was  he  re- 
minded that  he  had  lost  that  place 
in  the  Babington  elysium  which 
might  have  been  his,  had  he  not 
been  too  foolish  to  know  what  was 
good    for  him.     And    a    hint  was 
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given  that  the  Boltons  a  short 
time  since  had  not  been  aristocratic, 
wlicreas  it  was  proved  to  him  from 
Burke's  Landed  Gentry  that  tl)e 
Smirkies  had  been  established  in 
Suffolk  ever  since  Cromwell's  time. 
No  doubt  their  land  had  gone,  but 
still  there  had  been  Smirkies. 

"How  did  you  get  on  with 
them  ?"  his  father  asked,  as  he 
passed  home  through  Cambridge. 

"Much  the  same  as  usual.  Of 
course  in  such  a  family  a  son-in-law 
elect  is  more  thought  of  than  a  use- 
less married  man." 

"  They  snubbed  you." 

"  Aunt  l*ol]y  snubbed  me  a  little, 
and  I  don't  think  I  had  quite  so 
good  a  place  for  the  shooting  as  in 
the  old  days.  But  all  that  was  to  be 
expected.  I  quite  agree  with  aunt 
]\)lly  that  family  quarrels  are  fool- 
ish thinnrs." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure.  Some  people 
doom  themselves  to  an  infinity  of 
annoyance  because  they  won't  avoid 
the  society  of  disagreeable  people. 
I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever 
quarrelled  with  any  one.  I  have 
never  intended  to  do  so.  But  when 
I  find  that  a  man  or  woman  is 
not  sympatlyBtic  I  think  it  better 
to  keep  out  of  the  way."  That 
was  the  squire's  account  of  himself. 
Those  who  knew  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  accustomed  to  sav 
that  he  had  quarrelled  with  ever}*- 
bodv  about  him. 

In  December  the  baby  was  born, 
just  twelve  months  after  the  mar- 
riage, and  there  were  great  demon- 
strations of  joy,  and  ringing  of  bells 
in  the  parishes  of  Utterden  and 
Netherden.  The  baby  was  a  boy, 
and  all  was  as  it  oujjht  to  be.  John 
Caldigate  himself  when  he  came  to 
look  at  his  position  and  to  under- 
stand the  mind  of  those  around 
him,  was  astonished  to  find  how 
stronj;  was  the  feelinjj  in  his  own 
favour,  and  how  thoroughly  the 
tenants  had  been  outraged  by  the 


idea  that  the  property  might  be 
made  over  to  a  more  distant  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  What  was  it 
to  them  who  lived  in  the  boase  at 
Folking?     Why  should  they  have 

been  solicitous  m  the  matter?  Thev 

• 

had  their  leases,  and  there  was  no 
adequate  reason  for  supposing  that 
one  Caldigate  would  be  more  pleas- 
ant in  his  dealing  with  them  than 
another.  And  yet  it  was  evident 
to  him  now  that  this  birth  of  a 
real  heir  at  the  squire's  house,  with 
a  fair  prospect  that  the  acres  would 
descend  in  a  right  line,  was  regarded 
by  them  all  with  almost  supersti- 
tious satisfaction.  The  bells  were 
rung  as  though  the  church-towers 
were  going  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
there  was  not  a  farmer  or  a  farmer^s 
wife  who  did  not  come  to  the  door 
of  Folking  to  ask  how  the  young 
mother  and  the  baby  were  doing. 

"  This  is  as  it  should  be,  squoire," 
said  Ralph  Holt,  who  was  going 
about  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  as 
thou<]rh  it  was  a  dav  much  too 
sacred  for  muck  and  work.  He 
had  caught  hold  of  Caldigate  in 
the  stable-yard,  and  was  now  walk- 
inor  with  him  down  towards  the 
ferrv. 

**  Yes ; — she's  doing  very  well, 
they  tell  me,"  said  the  newly -made 
father. 

"  In  course  she'll  do  well.  Why 
not?  A  healthy  lass  like  she,  if 
I  may  make  so  free?  There  ain't 
nothing  like  having  them  strong 
and  young,  with  no  town-bred  airs 
about  'em.  I  never  doubted  as 
she  wouldn't  do  well.  I  can  tell 
from  their  very  walk  what  sort  of 
mothers  they'll  be."  Mr.  Holt  bad 
long  been  known  as  the  most  judici- 
ous breeder  of  stock  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. "  But  it  ain't  only  that, 
s^juoiro." 

"  The  young  un  will  do  well  too, 
I  hope." 

"  In  course  he  will.  Why  not  t 
The  foals  take  after  their  dams  for 
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•  time,  pretty   much  always.     But 
what  I   mean  is; — we  be  all   glad 
you've  come  back  from  them  out-o'- 
the-WHV  parts." 

'*I  had  to  go  there,  Holt." 
**  Well ; — we  don't    know  much 
about  that,  sir,  and   I  don't  mean 
nothing  about  that." 

•*To  tell  the  truth,  my  friend,  I 

should  not  have  done  very  well  here 

^^less  I  had  been  able  to  top-dress 

tile    English     acres    with    a    little 

A^Ustraliaii  gold." 

**Like  enough,  squoire ;  like 
ough.  But  I  wasn't  making  bold 
say  nothing  about  that.  For  a 
mng  gentleman  to  go  out  a  while 
then  to  come  back  was  all  very 
«11.  Most  of  'em  does  it.  But 
len  there  was  a  talk  as  you  weren't 
^  come  back,  and  that  Master 
eorge  was  to  take  the  place  ; — why, 
^lien,  it  did  seem  as  things  was  very 
'^^Tong." 

"  Master  George  might  have  been 
^^uitc  as  good  as  I." 

"  It    wasn't    the    proper    thing, 
^►quoire.      It    wasn't    straight.      tf 
^ou  hadn't  never  'a  been,  sir,  or  if 
"^.hc  Lord  Almighty  had  taken  you 
^s  He  did  the  others,  God  bless  'em, 
'Nobody  wouldn't  have  had  a  right 
^o    say   nothing.     But  as  you  was 
^  to  the  fore  it  wouldn't   have  been 
straight,  and  no  one  wouldn't  have 
thought  it  straight."     Instigated  by 
this,  John  Caldigate  looked  a  good 
deal  into  the  matter  that  day,  and 
began  to  feel  that,  having  been  born 
Squire  of  Folking,  he  had,  perhaps, 
DO  right  to  deal  with  himself  other- 
wise.   Then  various  thoughts  passed 
through  his  mind  as  to  other  deal- 
ings which  had  taken  place.     How 
great  had  been  the  chance  against 
his  being  Squire  of  Folking  when 
he  started  with  Dick  Shand  to  look 
for    Australian    gold !      And    how 
little  had  been  the  chance    of   his 
calling  Hester  Bolton  his  wife  when 
be  was  pledging  his  word  to  Mrs. 
Smith    on    board    the   Goldfinder! 


But  now  it  had  all  come  round  to 
him  just  ashe  would  have  had  it! 
There  was  his  wife  up-stairs  in  the 
big  square  bed -room  with  her  baby, 
— the  wife  as  to  whom  he  had  made 
that  romantic  resolution  when  he 
had  hardly  spoken  to  her;  and 
there  had  been  the  bells  ringing 
and  the  tenants  congratulating  him, 
and  everything  had  been  pleasant. 
His  father  who  had  so  scorned  him, 
— who  in.  the  days  of  Davis  and 
Newmarket  had  been  so  well  jus- 
tified in  scorning  him, — was  now 
his  closest  friend.  Thinking  of  all 
this,  he  told  himself  that  he  had 
certainly  received  better  things  than 
he  had  deserved. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  birth  of 
the  baby  Mrs.  Robert  cauae  out  to 
see  the  new  prodigy,  and  on  the 
following  day  Mrs.  Daniel.  Mrs. 
Robert  was,  of  course,  very  friendly, 
and  disposed  to  be  in  all  respects  a 
good  sister-in-law.  Hester's  great 
gri^f  was  in  regard  to  her  mother. 
She  was  steadfast  enough  in  her 
resolution  to  sUmd  in  all  respects 
by  her  husband,  if  there  must  be 
a  separation, — but  the  idea  of 
the  separation  robbed  her  of  much 
of  her  happiness.  Mrs.  Robert  was 
aware  that  a  great  effort  was  being 
made  with  Mrs.  Bolton.  The  young 
squire's  respectability  was  so  great, 
and  his  conduct  so  good,  that  not 
only  the  Boltons  themselves,  but 
neighbours  around  who  knew  aught 
of  the  Bolton  affairs,  were  loud  in 
denouncing  the  woman  for  tuining 
up  her  nose  at  suc)^  a  son-in-law. 
The  great  object  was  to  induce  her 
to  say  that  she  would  allow  Caldi- 
gate to  enter  the  bouse  at  Chester- 
ton. "You  know  I  never  sec  her 
now,"  said  Mrs.  Robert ;  "  I'm  too 
much  of  a  sinner  to  think  of  enter- 
ing the  gates." 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  her,  Margaret," 
said  Hester. 

*'  I  do  not  mean  to  laugh  at  her. 
It  is  simply  the  truth.     Robert  and 
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I  have  niadc  up  our  minds  that  it 
is  better  for  us  all  that  I  should 
not  put  myself  in  her  way." 

"Think  how  different  it  must  be 
for  mc !" 

"  Of  course  it  is.     Tt  is  dreadful 

to  think  that  she  should  be  so 

prejudiced.  But  what  can  I  do, 
dear  ?  If  they  will  go  on  persever- 
ing, she  will,  of  course,  have  to  give 
way."  The  "  they"  spoken  of  were 
the  Daniels,  and  old  Mr.  Bolton 
himself,  and  latterly  the  Nicholases, 
all  of  whom  were  of  opinion  that 
the  separation  of  the  mother  from  her 
daughter  was  very  dreadful,  especi- 
allv  when  it  came  to  he  understood 
that  the  Scpiire  of  Folking  went 
regularly  to  Jiis  parish  church. 

On  the  next  day  Mrs.  Daniel 
(",\\wo  out ;  and  thoiinrh  she  was 
:nuch  less  liked  by  Hester  than  her 
younger  sister-in-law,  she  brought 
more  comfortable  tidinjfs.  She  liad 
been  at  the  (Grange  a  day  or  two 
before,  and  Mrs.  J  Bolton  had  almost 
ronsentod  to  s«v  that  she  would  see 
John  Caldifjate.  "  You  shouldn't 
be  in  a  hurry,  you  know,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Daniel. 

"  But  what  has  John  done  that 
there  shouhl  be  anv  question  about 
all  this?" 


"  I  suppose  he  was  a  little — just 
a  little — what  they  call  fast  once." 

"  He  got  into  debt  when  he  was 
a  boy,"  said  the  wife,  *'and  then 
paid  off  everything  and  a  great  deal 
more  bv  his  own  industr\'.  It  seems 
to  me  that  evervbodv  ought  to  be 
proud  of  him." 

**I  don't  think  your  mother  is 
just  proud  of  him,  my  dear." 

"  Poor  mamma !" 

"  I  hope  he'll  go  when  bo's  told 
to  do  so." 

"  John  !  Of  course  he'll  go  if 
I  ask  him.  There's  nothing  ho 
wouldn't  do  to  make  me  happy. 
But  feallv  when  I  talk  to  him 
about  it  at  all,  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself.  Boor  mamma!"  The  re- 
sult of  this  visit  was,  however,  very 
comforting.  Mrs.  Daniel  had  seen 
Mrs.  Bolton,  and  had  herself  been 
witness  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Bolton 
had  mitigated  the  sternness  of  her 
denial  when  asked  to  receive  her 
son-in-law  at  Puritan  Grange.  It 
was,  said  Mrs.  Daniel,  the  8cttle<l 
opinion  of  the  Bolton  family,  that, 
in  the  course  of  another  month  or 
so,  the  woman  would  be  induced 
to  give  way  under  the  pressure 
put  upon  her  by  the  family  gen- 
erally. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. NEWS    FROM    THE    GOLD-MIN'ES. 


It  was  said  at  the  bejrinniuij  of 
the  last  chapter  that  things  had 
gone  on  smoothly,  or  with  apparent 
smoothness,  a#  Folking  since  the 
return  of  the  Caldij^ates  from  their 
wedding-tonr ;  but  there  had  in 
truth  been  a  small  cloud  in  the 
Folking  heavens  over  and  beyond 
that  Babington  haze  which  was  now 
vanishini;,  and  the  storm  at  C'hest<?r- 
ton  as  to  which  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  it  would  clear  itself 
away,  it  will  perha{)8  be  remem- 
bered that  Caldigate's  offer  fcr  the 
sale  of  his  interest  in  the  Polveuka 


mine  had  been  suddenly  accepted 
by  certain  enterprising  persons  in 
Australia,  and  that  the  money  itself 
had  been  absolutely  forthcoming. 
This  had  been  in  every  way  fortu- 
nate, as  he  had  been  saved  from  the 
trouble  of  another  journey  to  the 
colony  ;  and  his  money  matters  had 
been  put  on  such  a  footing  as  to 
make  him  altojrether  comfortable. 
But  just  when  he  heard  that  the 
money  had  been  lodged  to  his 
account, — and  when  the  money 
actually  had  been  so  paid, — ^lie  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Mr.  Criokett, 
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begging  that  the  matter  might  be 
for  a  time    postponed.     This,    of 
course,   waSk  out   of    the    question. 
His  terras    had   been    accepted, — 
which   might  have    gone  for    very 
little  had  not  the  money  been  forth- 
coming.    But   the   cash    was  posi- 
tively in    his    hands.     Who    ever 
heard  of   a  man  "  postponing"  an 
an^Dgement  in  such  circumstances? 
Let  them  do  what  they  might  with 
Polyeuka,  he  was  safe  !     He  tele- 
graphed  back    to    say   that    there 
could  be  no  postponement.     As  far 
as  he  was    concenied    the    whole 
thing    was    settled.      Then     thcr3 
came  a   multiplicity  of   telegrams, 
*'ery  costly  to  the  Crinkett  interest; 
"^ostly    also    and   troublesome   to 
"inaself ;  /or  he,  though  the  matter 
^as  so  pleasantly  settled  as  far  as 
^^    was  concerned,  could  not  alto- 
^ctlier  ignore  the  plaints  that  were 
"^ade    to   him.     Then   there   came 
*'ery  long   letters,  long   and   loud  ; 
'otters  not  only  from   Crinkett,  but 
^ora   others,  telling  him    that   the 
A  olyeuka  gold  had  come  to  an  end, 
^ti^  lode  disappearing  altogether,  as 
IV*<3es  sometimes  do  disappear.    The 
*^^t  was  that  the  Crinkett  Company 
^^Ited  to   have  back  half  its  money, 
■^^Sering  him  the  Polyeuka  mine  in 
^^  entirety  if  he  chose  to  accept  it. 
John  Caldigate,  though  in  Eng- 
^^  ud  he  could  be  and  was  a  liberal 
5^^ntleman,   had  been  lonor  enough 
^  Australia   to   know  that   if    he 
^  ^eant  to  hold  his  own  amonc:  such 
■^en  as  Mr.  Crinkett,  he  must  make 
^  \e  best  of  such  turns  of  fortune  as 
^^hance  might  give  him.     Under  no 
^circumstances  would  Crinkett  have 
\)een  generous  to  him.     Had  Poly- 
euka suddenly  become  more  prolific 
in  the  precious  metal  than  any  mine 
in  the   colony  the   Crinkett  Com- 
pany  would  have   laughed   at   any 
claim  made  by  him  for  further  pay- 
ment.    When  a  bargain    has  been 
fairly  made,  the  parties  must  make 
the  best  of  it.     He  was   therefore 


very  decided  in  his  refusal  to  make 
restitution,  though  he  was  at  the 
same  time  profuse  in  his  expressions 
of  sorrow. 

Then  there  came  a  threat, — not 
from  Crinkett,  but  from  Mrs.  Eu- 
phemia  Smith.  And  the  letter  was 
not  signed  Euphemia  Smith, — but 
Euphcmia  Caldigate.  And  the  let- 
ter was  as  follows : — 

"  In  spite  of  all  your  treachery  to 
me  I  do  not  wish  to  ruin  you,  or  to 
destroy  your  young  wife,  by  prov- 
ing myself  in  England  to  have  been 
married  to  you  at  Ahalala.  But  I 
will  do  so  unless  you  assent  to  the 
terms  which  Crinkett  has  proposed. 
He  and  I  are  in  partnership  in  the 
matter  with  two  or  three  others, 
and  aje  willing  to  let  all  that  has 
gone  before  be  forgotten  if  we  have 
means  given  us  to  make  another 
start.  You  cannot  feel  that"  the 
money  you  have  received  is  fairly 
yours,  and  I  can  hardly  think  you 
would  wish  to  become  rich  by 
taking  from  me  all  that  I  have 
earned  after  so  many  hardships.  If 
you  will  do  as  I  propose,  you  had 
better  send  out  an  agent.  On  pay- 
ing us  the  money  he  shall  not  only 
have  the  marriage-certificate,  but 
shall  stand  bv  and  see  me  married 
to  Crinkett,  who  now  is  a  widower. 
After  that,  of  course,  I  can  make 
no  claim  to  you.  If  you  will  not 
do  this,  both  I  and  Crinkett,  and 
the  other  man  who  was  present  at 
our  marriage,  and  Anne  Young, 
who  has  been  with  me  ever  since, 
will  go  at  once  to  England,  and.  the 
law  must  take  its  course. 

"  I  have  no  scruple  in  demanding 
this  as  you  owe  me  so  much  more. 

"  Allan,  the  Wesleyan  who  mar- 
ried us,  has  gone  out  of  the  colony, 
no  one  knows  where, — but  I  send 
you  the  copy  of  the  certificate  ;  and 
all  the  four  of  us  who  were  there 
are  still  together.  And  there  were 
others  who  were  at  Ahalala  at  the 
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time,  and  wlio  remember  the  mar- 
riage well.  Dick  Shand  was  not 
in  the  chapel,  but  Dick  knew  all 
about  it.  Thera  is  quite  plenty  of 
evidence. 

"Send  back  by  the  wire  word 
what  you  will  do,  and  let  your  agent 
come  over  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  EUPHEMIA  CaLDIGATE." 

However  true  or  however  false 
the  alleirations  made  in  the  above 
letter  may  have  been,  for  a  time  it 
stunned  him  greatly.  This  letter 
reached  him  about  a  month  before 
the  birth  of  his  son,  aud  for  a  day 
or  two  it  seriously  disturbed  him. 
He  did  not  show  it  to  his  wife, 
but  wandered  about  the  place  alone, 
thinking  whether  he  would  take 
any  notice  of  it,  and  what  notice. 
At  last  he  resolved  that  he*  would 
take  the  letter  to  his  brother-in-law 
Robert,  and  ask  the  attorney's  ad- 
vice. "  How  much  of  it  is  true  ?" 
demanded  Robert,  when  he  read 
the  letter  twice  from  beginning  to 
end. 

"  A  good  deal,"  said  Caldigate, — 
"as  much  as  may  be,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  I  was  never  married  to 
the  woman." 

"  I  suppose  not  that."  Robert 
Bolton  as  he  spoke  was  very  grave, 
but  did  not  at  first  seem  disposed 
to  be  angiy.  "  Had  you  not  better 
tell  me  everything,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  It  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  have 
come  and  brought  you  the  letter. 
You  understand  about  the  money." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  There  can  be  no  reason  why  I 
should  return  a  penny  of  it  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  now.  You  cer- 
tainly must  not  return  it  under  a 
threat, — even  though  the  woman 
should  be  starving.  There  can  be  no 
circumstances — "  and  as  he  spoke 
he  dashed  liis  hand  down  upon 
the  table, — "  no  circunistances  in 
which  a  man  should  allow  nionev 
to    be    extorted    from    him   by   a 


threat.     For  Hester's  sake  yc 
not  do  that." 

"  No,  no ;  I  must  not  d 
of  course." 

**  And  now  tell  me  what  is 
There  was  something  of  aa 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  son 
perhaps  of  censure,  somethi 
of  doubt,  which  went  much 
the  grain  with  Caldigate.  ] 
determined  to  tell  his  story, 
that  counsel  was  necessary  1 
but  he  wished  so  to  tell  it 
subject  himself  to  no  criticii 
to  admit  tio  fault  He  warn 
sistauce,  but  he  wanted 
fnendly  and  sympathetic 
He  had  a  great  dislike  to  I 
"  blown  up,"  as  he  would  pi 
have  expressed  it  himself,  i 
already  thought  that  he  sa^ 
companion's  eye  a  tendenc 
way.  Turning  all  this  in  his 
he  paused  a  moment  befi 
began  to  tell  his  tale.  "Y 
that  a  good  deal  in  this  w 
letter  is  true.  Had  you  not 
tell  me  what  is  true  ?" 

"  I  was  very  intimate  with 

**  Did  she  ever  live  with  yc 

"Yes,  she  did." 

"As  your  wife?" 

"Well;  yes.  It  is  of 
best  that  you  should  kno' 
Then  he  gave  a  tolerably  ti 
count  of  all  that  had  happei 
tween  himself  and  Mrs.  on 
to  the  time  at  which,  as  the 
knows,  he  found  her  perfom 
the  Sydney  theatre. 

"You  had  made  her  a  < 
promise  of  marriage  on  boi 
ship  ?" 

"  I  think  I  had." 

"  You  think  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  did.  C 
not  understand  that  a  man  i 
in  great  doubt  as  to  the  exac 
that  he  may  have  spoken  at 
timer 

"  Hardly." 

"  Then  1  don't  think  you 
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the  rnan^s  position.  I  wish  to  let 
yo\i  know  the  truth  as  exactly  as  I 
cati.  You  had  better  take  it  for 
gra.Dted  that  I  did  make  such  a  pro- 
mise, though  probably  no  such  pro- 
mise was  absolutely  uttered.  But 
I  did  tell  her  afterwards  that  I 
would  marry  her." 
**  Afterwards  ?" 

**  Yes,  when  she  followed  me  up 
to  Ahalala." 

"Did  Richard  Shand  know  her  ?" 
**0f  course   he  did, — on  board 
the   ship; — and   he    was   with  me 
when  she  came  to  Ahalala." 
**  And  she  lived  with  you  ?" 
**  Yes." 

'*And  you  promised  to  marry  her?** 
*^  Yes." 

**  And  that  was  all  ?" 
**  I  did  not  marry  her,'of  course," 
*aid  Caldigate. 

**  Who  heard  the  promise  ?" 
**  It  was  declared  by  her  in  the 
presence  of  that  Wesleyan  minister 
she  speaks  of.  He  went  to  her  to 
fchuke  her,  and  she  told  him  of  the 
promise.  Then  he  asked  me,  and  I 
did  not  deny  it.  At  the  moment 
when  he  taxed  me  with  it  I  was 
altnost  minded  to  do  as  I  had  pro- 
mised." 

**You    repeated    your    promise, 
then,  to  him  ?" 

*' Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  did 
"^ot  deny  it,  and  I  told  him  at  last 
to  mind  his  own  business.  Life  up 
^ere  was  a  little  rough  at  that  time." 
**  So  it  seems,  indeed.  And  then, 
after  that  ?" 

*'l  had  given  her  money  and  she 
^dgome  claims  in  a  gold-mine. 
^  ben  she  was  successful  for  a  time 
^ne  became  so  keen  about  her  money 
that  I  fancy  she  hardly  wished  to 
8^  herself  married.  Then  we  had 
^nae  words,  and  so  we  parted." 

"  Did  she  call  herself — Mrs.  Cal- 
digate ?" 
"  I  never  called  her  so." 
"Did   she    herself    assume    the 
Dame  ?" 
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"  It  was  a  wild  kind  of  life  up 
there,  Robert,  and  this  was  appa- 
rent in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
names  people  used.  I  daresay  some 
of  the  people  did  call  her  Mrs.  Cal- 
digate. But  they  knew  she  was 
not  my  wife." 

"  And  this  man  Crinkett  ?" 

*'  He  knew  all  about  it." 

**  He  had  a  wife.  Did  his  wife 
know  her?" 

*/  He  had  quarrelled  with  his  wife 
at  that  time  and  bad  sent  her  away 
from  Nobble.  Mrs.  Smith  was  then 
living  at  Nobble,  and  Crinkett 
knew  more  about  her  than  I  did. 
She  was  mad  after  gold,  and  it  was 
with  Crinkett  she  was  workincc.  I 
gave  her  a  lot  of  shares  in  another 
mine  to  leave  me." 

"  What  mine  ?" 

"  The  Old  Stick-in-the-Mud  they 
called  it.  1  had  been  in  partner- 
ship with  Crinkett  and  wanted  to 
get  out  of  the  thing,  and  go  in  al- 
together for  Polyeuka.  At  that 
time  the  woman  cared  little  for 
husbands  or  lovere.  She  had  been 
bitten  with  the  fury  of  gold-gam- 
bling, and,  like  so  many  of  them,, 
filled  her  mind  with  an  idea  of 
unlimited  wealth.  And  she  had 
a  turn  of  luck.  I  suppose  she  was. 
worth  at  one  time  eight  or  ten 
thousand  pounds." 

"  But  she  did  not  keep  it  ?" 

"  I  knew  but  little  of  her  after- 
wards. I  kept  out  of  her  way  ;  and 
though  I  had  dealings  with  Crin- 
kett, T  dropped  them  as  soon  as  I 
could."  Then  he  paused  ;  —  but 
Robert  Bolton  held  his  peace  with 
anything  but  a  satisfied  counte- 
nance. "  Now  I  think  you  know 
all  about  it." 

**  It  is  a  most  distressing  story." 

"  All  attempts  at  robbery  and  im- 
position are  of  course  distressing." 

"  There  is  so  much  in  it  that  is 
— disgraceful." 

**  I  deny  it  altogether, — if   you. 


mean  disgraceful  to  me." 
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*'  If  it  all  had  been  known  as  it 
is  known  now, — as  it  is  known  even 
by  your  own  telling,  do  you  think 
that  I  should  have  consented  to 
your  marriage  with  ray  sister  ?" 

"  W  hy  not  ?"  Robert  Bolton 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  And  I 
think,  moreover,  that  had  you  re- 
fused your  consent  I  should  have 
married  your  sister  just  the  same." 

♦*Tlien  you  know  very  little 
about  the  matter." 

"1  don't  think  there  can  be  any 
good  in  going  into  that.  It  is  at 
any  rate  the  fact  that  your  sister  is 
my  wife.  As  this  demand  has  been 
made  upon  me,  it  was  natural  that 
I  should  wish  to  discuss  it  with 
some  one  whom  I  can  trust  I  tell 
you  all  the  facts,  but  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  listen  to  any  fault-finding  as 
to  my  past  life." 

"Poor  Hester!"' 

"  V^  hy  is  she  poor?  She  does 
not  think  herself  so." 

"  Because  there  is  a  world  of  sor- 
row and  trouble  before  her^  an<l 
because  all  that  yon  have  told  to 
me  must  probably  be  made  known 
Ho  her." 

*'  She  knows  it  already  ; — that  is, 
«he  knows  what  you  mean.  I  have 
not  told  her  of  the  woman's  lie,  nor 
♦of  this  demand  for  money.  But  I 
shall  when  she  is  strong  enough  to 
hear  it  and  to  talk  of  it.  You  are 
very  much  mistaken  if  you  think 
that  there  arc  secrets  between  me 
and  Hester." 

**  I  don't  suppose  you  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  story  of  such  a 
•life  told  in  all  the  public  papers." 

"  Certainly  not ; — but  it  will  be 

.an    annoyance    which   I  can   bear. 

You  or  anv  one  else  would  be  verv 

much  mistaken  who  would  suppose 

'that  life  out  in  those  places  can  go 

on  in  the  same  regular  way  that  it 

does  here.    Gold  beneath  the  ground 

is  a  danirerous  thinor  to  touch,  and 

:few   who  have  had  to  do  with  it 

■  have  come  out  much  freer  from  mis- 


fortune than  myself.  As  l 
people,  I  don't  suppose  thi 
hear  from  them  again.  I  si 
them  both  word  tliat  not  a 
is  to  be  expected  from  me.' 

There  was  after  this  a  1 
cussion  as  to  the  nature  of  ' 
sages  to  be  sent.  There 
absolute  quarrel  between  ' 
men,  and  the  attorney  acki 
ed  to  himself  that  it  was 
duty  to  give  the  best  a 
his  power  to  his  brotbe: 
but  their  manner  to  eac 
was  changed.  It  was  evid 
Robert  did  not  quite  be 
that  Caldigate  told  him,  i 
dent  also  that  Caldigate 
this  want  of  confidence, 
each  knew  that  he  could 
without  the  other.  Their 
tion  was  too  firm  and  too 
be  shaken  off.  And  tl 
though  their  tones  were 
friendly,  still  they  consultf 
what  should  be  done.  It 
last  decided  that  two  i 
should  be  sent  by  Caldig 
to  Crinkett  and  the  otbei 
Smith,  and  each  in  the  sam 
"  No  money  will  be  aent 
behalf  of  the  Polyeuka  mil 
that  this  should  be  all.  Ai 
Robert  Bolton  thought,  w 
inexpedient.  Then  they 
and  the  two  messages  wen 
sent. 

After  a  day  or  two  Cald 
covered  his  spirits.    We  all  ] 
know  how  some  trouble  ^ 
upon  ns  and  for  a  period 
quell  all  that  is  joyous  in 
and  that  then  by  quick  de^ 
weight  of  the  trouble  will  g 
till  the  natural  spring  "and 
of  the  mind  will  recover  it 
make  little  or  nothing  of  th 
a  few  hours  ago  was  felt 
grievous  a  buixien.     So  it  1 
with  John  (Caldigate.     He  1 
man  enongh  to  hold  up 
when    telling   his   story  to 
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Kolton,  and  to  declare  that  tbe 
annoyance  would  be  one  that  he 
could  bear  easily; — bat  still  for 
some  hours  after  that  he  had  been 
unhappy.  If  by  sacrificing  some 
considerable  sum  of  money, — even 
a  large  sum  of  money,  say  ten 
tlxonsand  pounds, — he  could  at  that 
naoment  have  insured  the  silence  of 
^finkett  and  the  woman,  he  would 
^^ve  paid  his  money.  He  knew 
tLie  world  well  enough  to  be  aware 
^^at  he  could  insure  nothing  by  any 
*^oh  sacrifice.  He  must  defy  these 
*^*^imants ; — and  then  if  they  chose 
J^^  come  to  England  with  their  story, 
J?^  must  bear  it  as  best  he  could. 
-*^tiose  who  saw  him  did  not  know 
^j^at  aught  ailed  him,  and  Robert 
*^r)lton  spoke  no  word  of  the  matter 
^^  any  one  at  Cambridge. 

But  Robert  Bolton  thought  very 
*^uch  of  it, — so  much  that  on  the 
following  day  he  ran  up  to  London 
^n   purpose  to  discuss  the  matter 
>vith    his    brother   William.     How 
Would  it  be  with  them,  and  what 
Would    be    his   duty,   if  the    state- 
ticnt  made  by  the  woman   should 
turn  out  to  be  true  ?     What  secu- 
rity had  they  after  the  story  told 
by  Caldigate  himself  that  there  had 
been    no   marriaoce  ?     Bv    his   own 
showing    he   had    lived    with    the 
Woman,  had  promised  to  marry  her, 
bad   acknowledged  his  promise  in 
the  hearing  of  a  clergyman,  and  had 
been  aware  that  she  had  called  her- 
»»elf   by   his  name.     Then    he   had 
given  her  money  to  go  away.     This 
had  been  his  own  story.     **  Do  you 
believe  him  ?"  he  said  to  his  brother 
William. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  In  the  first  place, 
though  I  can  understand  from  his 
antecedents  and  from  his  surround- 
ings at  the  time,  that  he  should  have 
lived  a  loose  sort  of  life  when  he 
was  out  there,  I  don't  think  that 
he  is  a  rascal  or  even  a  liar." 


**One  wouldn't  wish  to  think  so." 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  He  doesn't 
look  like  it,  or  talk  like  it,  or  act 
like  it" 

"How  manv  cases  do  we  know 
in  which  some  abominable  unex- 
pected villany  has  destroyed  the 
happiness  and  respectability  of  a 
family  ?" 

"  But  what  would  vou  do  ?"  ask- 
ed  the  barrister.  "She  is  married 
to  him.  You  cannot  separate  them 
if  you  would." 

"  No, — poor  girl.  If  it  be  so,  her 
misery  is  accomplished ;  but  if  it 
be  so,  she  should  at  once  be  taken 
away  from  him.  What  a  triumph 
it  would  be  to  her  mother !" 

"  That  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  say, 
Robert." 

"But  nevertheless  true.  Think 
of  her  warnings  and  refusals,  and 
of  my  persistence !  But  if  it  be  so, 
not  the  less  must  we  all  insist  upon 
— destroying  him.  If  it  be  so,  he 
must  be  punished  to  the  extent  of 
the  law." 

William  Bolton,  however,  would 
not  admit  that  it  could  be  so ;  and 
Robert  declared  tliat  though  he  sus- 
pected,— though  in  such  a  case  he 
found  himself  bound  to  suspect, — 
he  did  not  in  truth  believe  that 
Caldigate  had  been  guilty  of  so 
terrible  a  crime.  All  probability 
was  against  it ; — but  still  it  was  pos- 
sible. Then,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, it  was  decided  that  an  agent 
should  be  sent  out  by  them  to  New 
South  Wales,  to  learn  the  trath,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  learned,  and  to 
bring  back  whatever  evidence  might 
be  collected  without  making' too 
much  noise  in  the  collection  of 
it.  Then  there  arose  the  question 
whether  Caldigate  should  be  told 
of  this ; — but  it  was  decided  that  it 
should  be  done  at  the  joint  expense 
of  tjie  two  brothers  without  the 
knowledge  of  Hester's  husband. 
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NO.  III. — THE    IDEA    OF    HOME. 


The  assertion  that  "languages 
are  the  expression  of  the  genius  of 
nations"  is  accepted  by  many  of  us 
as  a  vaguely  approximate  truth. 
We  incline  to  recognise  that  na- 
tional fornps  of  speech  are  likely 
to  be  more  or  less  indicative  of 
national  forms  of  character,  and 
that  the  configuration  of  thought 
in  different  countries  may  possibly 
present  some  sort  of  connexity  with 
the  shape  of  the  talk  employed  to 
disclose  that  thought.  Yet,  though 
we  may  own  that  this  notion  is 
admissible  in  principle,  very  few 
people  would  probably  be  inclined 
— if  thev  knew  their  own  mind — 
to  go  beyond  a  somewhat  doubt- 
ing adhesion  to  such  a  rule ;  and 
scarcely  any  of  us  would  consent 
to  accept  the  theory  advanced  by 
some  enthusiastic  philologists  and 
historians,  that  language  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  reliable  guide  to  the 
study  and  the  determination  of 
national  tendencies  and  capacities. 
Who  would  seriously  admit,  for  in- 
stance, after  consideration,  that 
because  certain  words  are  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  certain  lan- 
guages, the  ideas  which  those  words 
convey  must  consequently  be  a 
similarly  exclusive  property  of  the 
nations  which  employ  those  lan- 
guages ?  The  fact  of  the  existence 
of  the  words  supplies,  it  is  true,  a 
primA  facie  proof  that  they  were 
required,  in  the  lands  in  which  we 
find  them,  in  order  to  express  a 
local  thought;  but  the  absence  of 
equivalent  words  in  other  .  lands 
cannot  reasonably  be  taken  to  con- 
stitute valid  evidence  of  any  cor- 
responding   absence    of   a    similar 


thought  elsewhere.  We  m 
haps  safely  assume,  from  tl 
ence  or  absence  of  particahi 
in  the  dictionaries  of  certain  | 
that  the  need  of  a  concrc 
specific  definition  of  partica 
timents  has,  from  some  € 
cause,  been  felt  and  been  f 
by  one  race  and  not  by  a 
but  surely  we  cannot  gran 
than  that ;  for  would  it  not 
gethcr  contrary  to  our  actual 
ence  of  the  relative  compos 
national  characters  to  lof 
the  want  of  a  word  must 
sarily  imply  any  want  of  i 
lative  sentiment  ?  The 
moral  faculty  of  feeling  a  se 
is,  manifestly  and  incontosti 
dependent  of  the  purely  i 
faculty  of  demonstrating  thi 
ment  by  one  word.  To  pro 
we  have  but  to  look  at  s 
the  most  ordinary  examples 
lie  before  our  eyes.  Who 
venture  to  pretend  that  the 
are  unable  to  distinguish  1 
the  feeling  of  "  love"  and  tl 
ing  of  "  like"  because  their  h 
contains  but  one  word  to 
both  ?  Who  would  procla: 
no  people  but  the  Germans  i 
able  of  realising  the  delightfo 
of  gemilthlich  because  the; 
amongst  the  nations  potsi 
word?  Who  would  assei 
because  we  English  can  o 
"  new"  and  "  number'*  ' 
therefore  incompetent  to 
way  to  the  varying  senses 
and  noiiveau^  of  nombre  $ 
mero?  Who  would  affir 
marriage  exists  entirely  i 
land,  but  that  it  is  practia 
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partially  in  France,  and  is  utterly 
unknown  in  Germany,  for  the  rea- 
son that  we    alone    in    the   three 
countries   possess    the  two    special 
words  "  husband  "  and  "  wife"   to 
describe  the   married   state;  while 
the  French  can  only  say  mari  and 
I      ftmme — husband  and  woman  ;  and 
the  Germans   are   reduced   to   the 
wretched  epithets  of  Mannd^n^Frau 
—man  and  woman?     No — it  can- 
not be  seriously  argued  that  reality 
of  perception   has  any  consanguin. 
Jtj  with    concision    of   definition, 
Of  that  earnestness  of  sensation  is 
'Q   any   way   related    to    precision 
of  description.     On   the    contrary, 
It  may  be  said,  without  exaggera- 
^^n,  that   the    most    intense   and 
"*e  most  emotional  impressions  of 
^tich  human  nature  is  susceptible, 
^^^   precisely  those  which  it  is  the 
roost  diflficult  to  expound  in  specific 

These   considerations   are  surely 
i^^^sonable,  and  yet  our  practice  is 
not  always   in   accord   with   them. 
Notwithstanding     their      apparent 
^th,  we  are  not  unfrequently  dis- 
posed, in  daily  life,  to  let  them  get 
^^t  of  sight,  and  to  think  and  to 
^k  as  if  they  had    no   existence. 
-^Te  not  a  good  many  of  us  often 
Confidently  asserting,  for   instance, 
"■^nd  this  brings  us  to  the  subject 
wLich  we  are  going  to  look  at  here 
—that   "Home"    is  an   essentially 
English  idea,  because  we  fancy,  in 
the  negligence   of   our  prejudices, 
that  **  home"  is  an  essentially  Eng- 
lish word  ?     Yet,  in  indulging  this 
particular  -impression,  we   are   not 
only  acting  in  contradiction  to  the 
general  principles  which  have  just 
been  indicated,  but,  furthermore,  we 
are  committing  a  material  error,  and 
are    perpetrating   a  flagrant   injus- 
tice :  a  material  error,  because  the 
word  "  home"  exists  in  the  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  tongues  as  com- 
pletely as   it   does   in   English ;    a 
llagrant  injustice,  because  the  idea 


of  **  home"  is  felt  and  realised,  in 
varying  degrees  and  forms,  through- 
out a  large  part  of  the  earth. 

But  if,  recognising  our  error  and 
our  injustice,  we  were  to  attempt, 
honestly,  to  repair  the  one  and  to 
atone  for  the  other;  and  if,  with 
that  double  object,  we  were  to  be- 
gin to  look  about  us,  outside  our 
own  shores,  for  other  "homes"  to 
which  we  could  address  excuses  for 
having  carelessly  and  impertinently 
forgotten  their  name  and  their  exist- 
ence, we  should  at  once  discover  that 
several  other  nations  besides  our- 
selves are  committing  identically 
the  same  error,  are  perpetrating 
identically  the  same  injustice,  and 
are  living,  self-admiringly,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  unfounded,  egotisti- 
cal persuasion  that  they  alone  know 
"  home."  Throughout  the  German 
earth,  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Iceland,  we  should  find  convic- 
tions on  the  question  as  fervent  as 
our  own.  In  all  these  lands  an  in- 
eradicable popular  belief  exists  that 
the  indigenous  word  alone  is  capable 
of  adequately  expressing  the  deep, 
sweet,  earnest  thought  it  tells  of, 
and  that  the  thought  itself  is  cher- 
ished and  carried  out  there  with  a 
perfection  which  no  other  soil  can 
imitate.  Whether  the  word  be  heim^ 
hiem,  hem,  or  heimr,  the  faith  in  its 
unapproachable  merit  is  equally  pro- 
found ;  whatever  be  the  latitude  in 
which  it  is  employed,  the  confi- 
dence in  the  exceptional  completed- 
ness  of  its  local  form  of  application 
is  equally  unshakeable.  Each  of 
the  nations  which  are  handling 
these  rival  nouns,  is  almost  more 
convinced  than  even  England  is, 
that  its  own  word,  and  its  own 
realisation  of  it,  are  the  only  worthy 
ones,  and  that  all  emulative  candi- 
datures— if  indeed  any  such  be  pos- 
sible at  all — are  mere  paltry  shams 
and  empty  imitations.  Half-a-dozen 
countries  claim  a  monopoly  in  the 
matter,  just  as  we  ourselves  do ;  and 
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this  fact  supplies  some  sort  of  ex- 
ciiftc  for  our  own  prejudices,  for  it 
proves,  at  all  events,  that  we  are 
not  alone  in  entertaining  them. 

But  the  fact  does  a  ijood  deal 
more  tlian  this.  In  showing  us 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  races 
which,  like  the  English,  insist  that 
they  alone  can  properly  baptise  and 
can  thoroughly  feel  **  home,"  they 
furnish  striking  evidence  of  the  vast 
value  which  the  people  of  those  races 
attach  to  the  idea  which  the  word 
conveys.  On  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject they  and  we  are  unanimous; 
we  all  demonstrate,  by  the  eager- 
ness and  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
claim  to  be  first,  that  we  long  with 
special  fervour  for  victory  in  the 
competition. 

It  nmst,  however,  be  bonie  in 
mind,  that — so  far  as  the  mere  word 
is  concerned — that  competition,  ar- 
dent as  it  is,  is  limited  to  a  rela- 
tively small  area.  Neither  the 
Slav  nor  the  Latin  races  take  part 
in  it,  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
thoir  tongues  contain  no  term  equiv- 
alent to  "  liome."  The  word  it- 
self— the  true  word,  the  precise 
word — is  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  British,  German,  and  Scandi- 
navian nations.  Elsewhere  there  are 
but  shadows  of  it.  ]5nt  though  it 
is  solely  in  the  north-western  corner 
of  Europe  that  we  can  detect  the 
word,  it  is  not  there  alone  that  we 
can  discover  the  idea  which  the 
word  represents.  The  quarrel  as  to 
whether  hchn  or  *'  home,"  or  any 
other  similar  or  dissimilar  sound,  ex- 
presses best  the  full  meaning  of  the 
thought,  is,  after  all,  an  idle  one. 
It  rests  on  nothing,  and  can  lead  to 
no  good  end  whatever.  The  true 
interest  of  the  subject  is  not  there. 
It  lies,  not  in  the  relative  merits  of 
analogous  syllables,  but  in  the  com- 
parative intensities  with  which  the 
sentiment  itself  is  exhibited  by  dif- 
ferent peoples.  On  this  point,  also, 
wide  difiercnces  of  opinion  will  be 


found  all  round  us ;  but  there  arc 
distinct  facts  to  guide  us,  and  dis- 
cussion, consequently,  becomes  poi»- 
sible  and  useful. 

The   first  of  those   facts  which 
strikes   us   is   that,   though    in  its 
completest    and    highest    material 
manifestations,  "  home"  ie,  like  the 
denomination  which    expresses  it, 
an  essentially  Northern  prodnct,  the 
not'uyn  of   home,  as    distinguished 
from  its  practice,  is  discernible  in 
almost  every  land.     That  notion  is 
not,  and  probably  never  lias  been, 
a  product  of  cold  or  heat,  of  lati- 
tude or  climate,  of  rank  or  wealth, 
of  any  natural  or  artificial  cause,  or 
of  any  accident  of  country  or  posi- 
tion.    It  is  the  resultant  of  an  al- 
most universal  need,  the  fruit  of  an 
almost    universal     vearninjr.     An<L 
again,  this  need  and  this  yearning: 
must   be   as   ancient    as    they   ai 
deep   and   general,    for    the   wo: 
"  home"  was    invented    and    nsedl 
long  before  the  time  had  come  foT 
the   fulfilment   of  the   idea  whicb 
that   pregnant   word   was  destined 
one  day  to  convey.     All  the  design- 
nations  of  home  which  liave  been 
enumerated  here  are  old — older  cer- 
tainly, by  far,  than  any  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  realisation  of 
the  idea  at  present  depends.     We 
may  presume   from   this  that  the 
longing  for  a  home  of  some  kind, 
however  insufficient,  was  so  inborn 
in  men,  that  they  took  at  once  what 
they  could  get,  and  called  it,  in  their 
tnistful  ii^norance,  by  the   admim- 
able  title  which  we  now  apply  to  a 
very  difterent  development  of  the 
same  thought.     Our  actual  percep- 
tion of  the  meaning;  of  the  word  is 
essentially   modern ;    for    "  home** 
cannot  be  realised,  as  we  have  learnt 
to  view  it  now,  without  the  aid  of 
certain    conditions    which   modem 
life   alone   has   created.     It    prob- 
ably   existed,     in     the     sense    of 
which     it   was    then     susceptible^ 
even  when    men  had   no  lodging- 
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place  but  a  hollow  tree  or  a  hole 
ia     a  rock ;   but   its   meaDing   has 
indeed    changed    since,  for,  in   its 
fall,  present  import,  it  signifies  se- 
curity, permanence,  habit,  comfort, 
and,  furthermore,  almost    a    senti- 
Kient  of  property.     So  long  as  those 
various  components    could   not  be 
grouped  together,  there  could  have 
been  no    "home"   in  our  existinor 
use  of  the  word ;  there  was  a  state 
which  was  described  by  the  same 
name,  but  it  was  not  the  same  state. 
Home — our  home  of  to-day — can- 
not have  had  being  while  war  and 
slavery   were    habitual    accompani- 
'^^Bts  of  life  ;  it  cannot  have  begun 
^^  assume  a  form  until  men  had  not 
^•^ly  placed  a  solid  roof  over  their 
'^^sds,  but  had  also  ceased  to  fear 
^^ther  that  enemies  miijhtburn  that 
'^^H)f  next  day,  or  that  masters  might 
^Xpel  them  from  its  cover.     Some 
^^iraals,    perhaps,    like    bees    and 
^^ts  and  beavers,  may  have  always 
Profoundly  understood  the  real  ca- 
pacities of  "  home  ;"  but  humanity 
Cannot   have   even    suspected   that 
the  modern  "  home"  was  possible  so 
long  as  durability  and  safety  were 
unattained.     Freedom    and    peace 
Lave    been'  its  father  and  mother. 
Those  two  conditions   still  consti- 
tute everywhere  the  essential  foun- 
dations of  "  home  ;"  but  they  are 
DO  longer  sufficient  by  themselves ; 
the  present  world  wants  more ;  the 
superstructure  must    be  built  with 
additional   and  different  materials. 
So    far,  probably,   everybody    will 
agree    with    everybody   else ;    but 
here    we   reach   a  point  at   which 
we  shall  cease  to  be  unanimous,  for 
each    of   us  has  his   own  idea   of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  additional 
materials  required.     When  once  lib- 
erty and  safety  are  secured,  our  de- 
sires  begin  to  vary    largely ;  each 
one  of   us   has,    more    or  less,  to 
make  his  home  for  himself,  accord- 
ing  to   his   temperament   and   his 
means  of  action,  and  most  varying 


are  the    shapes    which    the  results 
present. 

Their  varieties  are  not,  however, 
products  of  individual  fancies  ex- 
clusively ;  national  influences  have 
also  a  large  share  in  their  formation. 
The  first  great  grouping  into  classes 
is  indeed  the  work  of  national  action 
alone;  the  division,  by  pei-son^l 
peculiarities  and  habits,  into  genera 
and  species,  comes  in  the  second 
line.  Different  conceptions  of  the 
idea  of  "  home"  are  expressed  as 
national  testimonies  by  the  races  of 
Europe,  each  one  for  itself,  with  a 
clearness  which  permits  us  to  recog- 
nise the  part  which  is  essentially 
impersonal  and  public,  in  ^contra- 
diction to  what  is  individual  and 
specific  in  each  case.  The  evidence 
in  the  matter  is  everywhere  so 
abundant,  that  an  endeavour  to 
determine  the  shape  and  character 
of  the  national  practice  of  "home," 
as  applied  in  any  particular  coun- 
try, ought  not  to  be  very  difficult  to 
carry  out.  For  instance,  regarding 
the  question,  in  each  land,  as  a  great 
local  whole,  and  putting  aside*  all 
shadings  and  all  accidents,  it  is 
surely  just  to  describe  the  English 
home,  in  its  main  outlines,  as  a 
massive  fortress  which  its  occu- 
piers defend  against  all  comers; 
the  German  home  as  a  Voraan's 
labouring  place,  which  offers  but 
weak  attractions  to  men ;  and  the 
French  home  as  a  common  ground 
of  union,  where  all  the  members  of 
a  family,  and  each  of  their  friends, 
find  a  seat  awaiting  them.  There 
are  exceptions  everywhere  in  quan- 
tities; but  who  that  knows  and 
can  compare  the  daily  life  of  the 
English,  the  Germans,  and  the 
French,  will  deny  the  general  accu- 
racy of  these  rough  definitions  ? 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  French 
home — of  the  true  typical  French 
home,  that  is — are,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  most  admirable  in  Europe.  Of 
course  there  are  weak  points  in  them. 
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Of  course  there  arc  defects  in  the 
French  system.  Of  course  there 
are  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  a  mass 
of  stupid,  gloomy  firesides,  of  all 
rankp,  of  all  shades,  and  of  all 
degrees,  whicli  are  animated  by  no 
life,  which  present  no  interest  or 
action,  which  otter  neither  charac- 
ter nor  charm.  But  those  are  not 
the  representative  homes  of  France ; 
those  arc  not  illustrative  examples 
of  the  idea  of  home  as  nationally 
realised  in  the  land ;  those  are  the 
exceptions,  not  the  rule.  The  na- 
tional type  of  home,  the  national 
sentiment  of  home,  the  national 
use  of  home,  arc  other.  Nation- 
ally, amongst  the  French,  home  is 
a  general  meeting-spot  for  cheeri- 
ness  and  affection.  ITow,  indeed, 
could  it  be  anything  else  with  the 
character  of  the  race?  Home  in 
France  is  made  what  it  is  by  the 
temperament  of  the  people,  and  by 
their  special  disposition  to  use  and 
enjoy  in  common  all  the  elements  of 
satisfaction  which  they  can  accu- 
mulate by  joint  subscription.  In 
England,  the  sharp  severance  into 
classes  destroys  the  possibility  of 
collective  social  action.  In  Ger- 
many the  same  difficulty  exists, 
though  in  another  form ;  and  fur- 
thermore, women  and  men  live  vir- 
tually apdrt  from  eacli  other  there ; 
eacli  sex  composes  associations  for 
itself  in  itself,  and  society,  in  its 
true  sense,  is  a  privilege  of  a  limited 
upper  category,  and  is  nationally 
unknown.  ]Jut  in  France  there 
seems  to  be  a  vast  unconscious 
partnership  throughout  the  land 
for  the  rendering  of  life  pleasant — 
a  federation  wliich  includes  all  per- 
sons— an  alliance  which  unites  all 
interests — a  coalition  which  amalga- 
mates all  opinions — a  league  which 
utilises  all  agencies,  which  profits 
by  all  accidents,  which  works  in- 
doors and  out  of  doors,  which 
uses  the  homes  as  it  uses  the 
streets.     Society,  as  it  is  conceived 


and  realised  in  France,  admits  no 
obstacles  to  the  demands  of  its  all- 
comprehending  activity ;  it  accepts 
no  refusals ;  it  stands  forward  in  its 
force  as  a  recognised  public  neces- 
sity, as  a  valued  public  right;  it 
knocks  imperiously  at  all  doors ;  it 
calls  on  the  entire  people  to  come 
out  and  participate  in  the  common 
work ;  it  insists  that  each  and  all 
shall  aid  in  the  universal  labour, 
and  shall  contribute  to  the  general 
end.  And  it  does  all  this  without 
the  faintest  notion  that  it  is  doing 
it.  Under  such  conditions  society 
in  France  most  naturally  denies  to 
home  the  character  of  a  special 
refuge  or  •  a  favourite  hiding-place ; 
it  contemptuously  refuses  to  see  in 
it  a  citadel  for  defence  or  a  prison 
for  enclosure;  it  indignantly  de- 
spises it  as  a  traitor  to  the  common 
cause,  if  it  persists  in  keeping  its 
shutters  closed.  In  the  eyes  of 
society  home  is  but  one  of  it«  wor|^<- 
shops — a  factory  in  which  the  tools 
are  family  affections  and  fireside' 
ties,  in  which  the  materials  fash- 
ioned are  manners,  thought,  and 
language,  and  of  which  the  special 
function  is  to  produce  implements 
adapted  to  social  needs. 

Sociableness  is  probably  the  most 
striking  of  the  vaiious  characterise 
lies  of  the  French  home  ;  but  it  is 
surrounded  by  others  which  stand 
forward  in  almost  equal  evidence. 
The  eager  action  of  the  women,  the 
intensity  of  family  union,  the  love 
and  the  constant  pursuit  of  sen- 
sations and  emotions,  contribute 
larjxelv  to  the  end  attained.  Crc- 
ated  and  supported  by  causes  so 
prolific  as  these,  home  exercises 
an  enormous  power  in  France :  no 
other  place  competes  with  it;  all 
classes  recognise  its  influence;  nei- 
ther the  wine-shop  nor  the  cinb 
attracts  the  Frenchman  away  from 
it ;  he  goes  to  it  with  a  convinced 
contentment  which  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  its  value.     But  ho  does 
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not;   enter  it  to  shut  himself  up  in 
it    M?ith  bis  wife  and  children ;  be 
regards  it,  just  as  society  does,  not 
as  a  personal  exclusive  property  of 
his  own,  in  which  no  one  else  has 
a   right  to  share,  but  as  part  of  a 
collective  social  whole,  and  he,  con- 
sequently,  is    unable    to   conceive 
that  he  would  properly  use  it  if  be 
barred   it  up  and  wrote  "  No  Ad- 
mission for  Strangers"  on  the  gate. 
It    mighty  indeed,  be  argued,  with- 
out much   exaggeration,   that    his 
disposition  to  unsbroud   his  home 
to    others  as  other  homes  are   set 
before  himself,  is  precisely  one  of 
tUe  causes  of  the  attraction  which 
Ws  own  home  exercises  over  him ; 
Its    openness   bestows   upon    it   as 
^^Bv  brightnesses  and  provides  it 
^i^h  as  many  contacts  as  he  can 
^i^cover  elsewhere, — and   for  that 
^'^^y  reason  he  likes  it  and  is  proud 
.^^    it.    His  home  life  is  substantially 
^^^ntical,  in   character,  in  objects, 
4j^d  even  in  society,  with  all  that 
^^^^  elsewhere  can  offer   him;   so, 
^^oogh   he   goes  much    elsewhere, 
M^  neither  abandons   nor  despises 
^^me,  for   comparison   shows  him 
^^thing   better.     He  wishes   it   to 
^^  a   hive   in  movement,  adorned 
^^ith    all    that    animation,    gaiety, 
^t}d  good-fellowship  can  do  for  it; 
^ut  he  sees  in  it  neither  a  sanctuary 
^or  a  stronghold. 

And  if  the  men  view  home  after 
this  fashion,  the  women  regard  it 
in  the  same  light  more  clearly  still, 
for  the  making  of  it  is  essentially 
their  work.  The  men  accept  it, 
utilise  it,  and  rejoice  in  it,  but  it  is 
the  women  who  construct  it;  and 
in  no  other  of  her  functions  does 
the  typical  character  of  the  French- 
woman exhibit  itself  more  clearly, 
in  no  other  of  her  efforts  is  her  in- 
fluence on  her  nation  more  easily  dis- 
cernible. The  peculiar  restlessness 
of  b«r  spirit  finds  a  limitless  ticl<i  of 
.action  in  her  efforts  to  extend  tlie 
influence  of  her  home ;   her  keen 


inventivity  is  unceasingly  employed 
in  the  composition  of  new  results 
from  old  causes,  and  in  the  obtain- 
ing of  varied  pleasures  without,  ex- 
penditure of  money.  Her  demon- 
strative affectionateness  receives 
abundant  satisfaction  from  the  com. 
munity  of  her  life  with  her  relations 
and  friends.  As  she  usually  abhors 
calm,  and  instinctively  regards  it 
as  synonymous  with  stupidity,  she 
naturally  excludes  it  from  her  home, 
on  the  principle  that  any  emotion 
is  better  than  the  absence  of  emo- 
tion. She  regards  activity  and 
fertility  of  impressions  as  the  indis- 
pensable basis  of  home  life;  she 
proclaims  that  ennui  is  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  that  life ;  and 
what  is  ennui  but  "an  afflicting 
sensation  for  want  of  a  sensation"  ? 
So  she  takes  especial  care  that  there 
shall  be  no  such  want  around  her, 
and  she  establishes  as  the  foremost 
principle  of  her  action  that  both 
duty  and  interest  oblige  her  to  pro- 
vide sensation  for  herself  and  for 
those  who  share  her  home. 

This  situation  is  so  absolutely 
unlike  that  which  exists  in  England, 
that  it  may  be  useful  to  remember, 
in  partial  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence, that,  nationally,  we  English 
do  not  amuse  ourselves ;  that,  though 
our  upper  strata  absorb  pleasures  in 
prodigious  quantities,  and  with  an 
intensity  of  eagerness  for  which  no 
parallel  can  be  found  elsewhere, 
the  people,  as  a  whole,  know  scarce- 
ly anything  of  amusement,  and  con- 
template it  from  afar  as  a  class 
privilege  which  is  beyond  their 
reach.  It  could  scarcely,  indeed, 
be  otherwise ;  for  we  regard  amuse-  . 
ment  as  a  distinct  and  special  pro- 
cess, as  an  operation  requiring  out- 
side aid,  as  the  evident  result  of  a 
recognisable  cause,  and,  more  than 
all,  as  a  product  unattainable  with- 
out a  direct  or  indirect  disbursement 
of  money.  Amusement  in  England 
has  become,  in  its  main  aspects,  a 
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thing  to  be  bought ;  it  needs  time, 
organisation,  and  cash ;  so — for  want 
of  those  conditions — ^the  mass  of  the 
nation  has  to  do  without  it.  But 
in  France,  on  the  contrary,  amuse- 
ment is  a  universal  birthright.  In 
France  it  is  not  a  process,  it  is  a 
state ;  it  is  not  an  active  operation, 
it  is  an  instinctive  sentiment ;  it  is 
not  the  result  of  any  cause  wliat- 
ever,  it  is  a  true  .example  of  spon- 
taneous generation.  The  French 
need  amusement,  so  they  have  it ; 
it  springs  up  everywhere  around 
them ;  everything  is  a  possible 
occasion  for  it ;  its  sources  abide  in 
the  nature  of  the  race,  its  elements 
are  in  the  people  themselves ;  it  is 
an  internal  capacity,  not  an  extenial 
creation,  and  in  this  capacity  lies 
the  main  explanation  of  the  general 
brightness  of  their  homes :  it  is  it 
which  enables  the  women  to  provide 
the  abundant  decoration  of  gaiety 
that  ornaments  the  life  of  France ; 
it  aids  to  throw  over  the  land  the 
delightful  aspect  of  social  oneness 
which,  in  spite  of  class  divisions, 
of  political  hates,  of  poverty  and 
wealth,  and  of  all  the  ditferences  of 
chanicters  and  tendencies,  is  still  so 
striking  and  so  evident  to  the  foreign 
looker-on.  The  common  necessity 
and  the  common  capacity  of  amuse- 
ment, and  the  universal  disposition 
to  extract  amusement  from  the 
simplest  and  the  most  easily  utilis- 
able  causes,  create  a  bond  which 
holds  the  entire  race  together. 

With  such  a  force  at  work  in 
almost  every  house,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural that  all  French  homes  should 
be  very  much  like  each  other ;  that 
•  the  same  pattern  should  l>e  repro- 
duced in  them  abundantly ;  that 
their  tone  and  objects  should  be 
subst^uitiaily  identical  throughout 
the  land  ;  and  that  for  this  reason, 
again,  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  been  already  indicated,  they 
should   present  a  nuirked  and  re- 


cognisable national  type.  And  the 
vividness  of  that  type  is  rendered 
clearer  still  by  two  otlier  causes — 
the  intensity  of  the  family  tie,  and 
the  constant  longing  for  emotional 
sensation.  Allusion  has  been  al- 
ready made  to  each  of  them ;  bat 
they  merit  further  notice,  for  they 
contribute  almost  as  much  as  the 
mutuality  of  associatirm  and  of 
amusement  to  the  building  up  of 
the  French  home. 

Family   union    is   generally   felt 
and  practised  with  such  tboroagh- 
ness  in  France  that   it   constitntes 
one  of  the  great  levers  of  tlie  life  of 
the   people.     It   is  a  union  which 
includes   all    sorts   of    connections 
within  its  elastic  grasp ;  which  shots 
out  neither   aunts  nor  brothers-in- 
law  ;    which    neglects   neither  col- 
laterals, nor  agnates,  nor  cognates ; 
which  puts  forward  attachment  be^ 
tween  persons  of  the  same  kin  as 
a  natural  pleasure  as  well  as  a  nat- 
ural    duty;      and     which — more 
wonderful   than    all — docs   not  re- 
pudiate  even    poor   relations.     Its- 
eilect   on    homes   is  both   to   hold 
them   together  and   to  open  them 
out ;  to  extend  the  circle  of  theii^ 
composition,    and,   simultaneously, 
to  deepen  the  earnestness  of  their 
action.     And,    naturally,    iti  adds 
largely  to  the  national  ]>hy8iogndiny 
of   those    homes   by  bestowing  on 
them  an  amplitude  of  composition 
and  a  variety  of  ingredients  which 
are  but  rarely  found  outside  France, 
and   by   creating   in   them,    conse- 
quently, a  particular  effect  of  large- 
ness and  comprehensiveness.     This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  one 
single  roof  habitually  covers  all  the 
members  of  a  family  (though  there 
are   innumerable   examples   of   ac- 
cumulations  of    three    generations 
in  the  same  house),  but   that  the 
separate   homes  of   each   of  those 
members  are  regarded  by  them  «s  a 
sort  of  joint  possession  in  which  the* 
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lic^me  sentiment  is  instinctively  felt 
^y  each  of  thera  towards  the  others. 
A.rid  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
^^oiiditions  which  have  just  been  in- 
*^ioated  are  universal,  bat  only  that 
^^ey  are^  general,  and  that  they 
app^  to  the  majority  of  cases. 
There  are  in  France,  as  elsewhere, 
^ons  who  quarrel  with  their  fathers, 
^►iX)thers  who  hate  their  sisters,  and 
husbands  who  abhor  their  wives; 
l>ut  still,  the  aspect  of  French 
hearths,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  strik- 
ing unity  and  of  wide-spreading, 
^nuch-embracing  sympathy. 

The  desire  for  sensation,  which 
is  common,  in  almost  equal  degrees, 
to  both  men  and  women,  imports 
into  the  subject  another  character- 
istic of  a  still  more  local  kind,  for 
nowhere  is  the  enjoyment  and  the 
research  of  sensation  carried  so  far 
as  it  is  in  France.     Indeed,  its  in- 
troduction   into   homes,    its   main- 
tenance there  as  a  useful  and  even 
a   necessary  aid   of   daily   life,   its 
employment  as  a  dispeller  of  mo- 
notony and  as  a  creator  of  constant 
novelties  of  impression,  are  so  ab- 
solutely peculiar  to  France,  that  of 
all  the  elements  which  enter  into 
the   composition    of    the    idea    of 
home  there,  this   one  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  exclusively  national.    Else- 
where emotions  are  usually  regard- 
ed   as   somewhat   out    of   place  in 
homes;  tranquillity   of   perception, 
and  a  certain   unchangeableness  of 
thought,   are    supposed,    in    other 
countries,  to  be  inherent  to  home 
life.     But  in  France   the   contrary 
system  is  applied.     In  France  the 
danger   of  stupidity   is   so   keenly, 
felt,  the  destructive  nature   of   its 
action   on  social   intercourse   is  so 
distinctly  recognised,  that   constant 
battle   is   kept    up    against    every 
manifestation  of  its  presence.     The 
horror  of  dulness,  of  inertness,  of 
impassibility,  of  silence,  is  so   in- 
tense, that,  by  mere  reaction  from 


it,  the  admiration  of  susceptibility, 
of  vivacity,  of  ejtcitability,  which 
is  inborn  in  the  race,  is  rendered 
stronger  and  deeper  still. 

Each  of  these  forces,  acting 
separately,  would  produce  a  marked 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  people ; 
but  as,  they  are  all  working  perma- 
nently and  vigorously  together,  with 
harmony  and  without  friction,  the 
effect  has  become  both  universal 
and  irresistible.  The  collective 
operation,  on  the  most  extended 
scale,  of  agencies  of  such  a  nature, 
has  shaped  the  homes  of  France 
into  the  essentially  national  and 
local  type  which  they  present. 

That  type  is  singularly  full  of 
merits — of  such  rare  and  real  merits 
that  all  unprejudiced  observers  will 
recognise  and  proclaim  them.  But 
beside  them  stands  the  first  of  the 
defects  of  the  system — the  want  of 
calm.  Excitement  is  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  race :  we  find  it,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  all  over  France,  and  in 
almost  everything  that  the  French 
do ;  but  it  strikes  ns  with  especial 
force  when  it  glares  at  us  in  homes, 
because  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive the  perfect  idea  of  home 
without  a  certain  quantity  of  re- 
pose, without  occasional  respite 
from  ambitions,  animations,  and 
perturbations,  without  the  sweet 
refreshment  which  is  induced  by 
tranquillising  contacts,  by  soothing 
affections,  by  stilling  thoughts. 
Such  rest  would  be  easy  to  obtain 
in  French  homes,  for,  in  almost  all 
of  them,  its  elements  lie  about  in 
luxuriant  abundance ;  but  the  na- 
tion's Hfe  and  the  nation's  nature 
are  hostile  to  the  development  of 
those  elements,  and  only  permit 
them  to  continue  to  exist  on  condi- 
tion of  hiding  themselves,  of  re- 
maining latent,  of  not  presuming  to 
struggle  against  the  outside,  and  of 
never  showing  themselves  in  action 
excepting  on  rare  occasions  when 
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i  outside  lias  consented,  for  an 

*tant,  to  withdraw. 

And    yet    tliis    insufficiency    of 

tcriorness,  this  n  on -realisation  of 
le  notion  of  retreat,  this  perpetual 
entinient  of  relationship  with  the 
vorld,  whicii  seem  to  foreip;ners  to 
.00  so  general  in  French  homes,  arc 
not  perceptible  to  the  French  them- 
selves.    P'or  them,  with  their  needs 
and   liabits,  their   homes   are   pre- 
cisely what  they  ought  to  be.     The 
French  see  nothing  in  their  system 
that  can  be  improved ;  and  if  they 
are    satisfied,    we     have     certainly 
no   right   tu    call    upon    them    to 
change. 

It  is  not,  however,  either  with 
their  eyes  or  with  our  own  that  we 
are  looking,  for  the  moment,  at  their 
homes.  We  are  trying  to  consider 
them  from  an  abstract,  point  of 
view, — to  apply  to  them  an  imagin- 
jiry  measure,  and  to  determine,  not 
whether  thev  are  defective  for  the 
French  (we  see  clearly  that  they 
are  not),  but  how  far  they  come 
short  of  theoretical  perfection — how 
far  they  fail  to  realise  the  ideal 
model.  They  reach  so  much  nearer 
to  it  than  any  of  their  competitors, 
that  it  is  mournful  to  see  them  fail 
to  quite  attain  it.  The  homes  of 
France  possess,  in  the  brilliant  and 
attaching  potentialities  which  have 
just  been  indicated,  a  larger  perfec- 
ti(m  than  we  cjin  discover  elsewhere 
of  the  particular  qualifications  which 
enable  the  greatest  number  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  greatest  joy.  (iaiety, 
intelligence,  and  joint  action  are 
applied  in  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  for  all.  Dulness,  sad- 
ness, and  all  the  fonns  of  stupidity 
and  cnnni  are  combated  in  them. 
They  oficr  a  strangely  wide  devel- 
opment of  family  affections.  And 
surely — whatever  be  the  prejudices 
of  other  races  in  favour  of  other 
forms  and  (»f  other  functions  of 
home — it  cannot  fairly  be  pretend- 


ed cither  that  similar  capacities 
exist,  or  that  similar  results  are  at- 
tained in  other  lands. 

Against  these  superiorities  we 
have  to  set  off  two  grave  defi- 
ciencies, the  want  of  calm  being 
the  foremost  of  them.  And  if  a 
balance  could  be  struck  by  sim- 
ply measuring  out  the  merits  of 
joy  and  calm  in  their  application 
to  home,  we  might,  each  one  of  ns, 
w^ork  out  that  part  of  the  calcula- 
tion according  to  our  individual 
notion  of  psychological  arithmetic. 
But  the  inquiry  contains  other  ele- 
ments. The  entire  theory  of  the 
modern  home  is  engaged  in  it. 
The  whole  principle  of  the  objects 
and  the  uses  of  home  depends  upon 
the  reply  which  we  may  give  to 
it.  Should  home  be  essentially  a 
place  of  joy,  or  should  it  be  essen- 
tially a  place  of  rest  ? 

The  answer  which  most  of  us 
would  incline  to  make  is,  probably — 
it  should  be  both  together,  or  each 
alternately,  according  to  our  shift- 
ing tempers  and  varying  needs. 
But  can  it  be  so  \  And  if  the 
French  have  failed  to  render  it  so, 
is  it  possible  that  any  other  race  can 
succeed  where  thev,  with  all  their 
powers,  have  left  the  work  undone  \ 

This  question  brings  us  face  to 
face,  in  one  bound,  with  the  action 
of  nationalities  on  home ;  for  what 
are  joy  and  rest  in  such  a  case  bat 
manifestations  of  a  national  idea, 
but  expressions  of  a  national  need? 
AVhat  are  they,  to  take  a  rough 
example,  but  echoes. of  the  voice  of 
Fnmce  calling  laughingly  for  the 
one,  and  of  the  speech  of  England 
asking  gravely  for  the  other  f  And 
these  ecliocs  lead  us  to  the  strange 
reflection  that,  as  in  France,  the 
homes  seem  to  reflect  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  women,  so,  in  England, 
they  appear  to  indicate  the  desires 
of  the  men.  It  is  certainly  the 
women  who,  in  their  hot  pursuit  of 
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sensation,  drive  out  calm  in  the  one 
(^£ft^e,  and,  almost  as  assured  ly,  it  is 
tbc  men  who  claim  it  in  the  other. 
X"hiis  exercise  of  the  horae-forminor 
iT^"fluence  by  one  sex  in  France,  and 
l>y  the  other  sex  in  England,  puts 
clirectly  before  us  one  of  the  reasons 
wliy  the  realisation  of  the  national 
id^a  of  home  differs  so  largely  in 
t\%^  two  countries. 

The  English  side  of  the  subject 
is  not,  however,  under  discussion 
^ere;  its  French  aspects  alone  con- 
^^mus;  and  furthermore,  no  con- 
"t*^8t  is  needed  to  bring  them  into 
'  i^ht,  for  they  stand  out  clearly  by 
^liemselves  in  the  vigour  and  the 
^tiiildngness  of  their  local  character, 
^  *>  the  nnmistakableness  of  their 
^>-«tionality.  They  are  what  they 
'^  ^e  because  they  are  French.  They 
^^  ontribute  an  altotfether  special  con- 
^ingent  to  the  idea  of  home,  and 
^  W}ey  furnish  one  more  testimony 
^^  the  unvarying  action  of  French 
lature  on  all  that  it  touches.  But 
lis  particularism  cannot  justly  be 
^^egretted,  for  a  certain  proportion 
^::>f  it  is  indispensable  to  the  actual 
^^onception  of  home.  Cosmopolitan- 
Xsm  and  international  unity  would 
V)e  in  direct  contradiction  with  that 
conception.  In  the  present  case, 
indeed,  regret  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction  ;  for  the  very  intensity  of 
the  national  influence  wl^ch  pro- 
vokes this  marked  specificness, 
manifestly  weakens  and  diminishes 
the  operation  of  all  the  multiform 
personal  forces  whose  agency  is 
needed  to  create  individuality  in 
homes.  Without  their  ^id,  neither 
the  lights  and  shades  which  bring 
about  variety,  nor  the  movements 
of  expression,  nor  the  shiftings  of 
colour,  which  indicate  the  presence 
of  fancy  and  of  originality,  are 
likely  to  be  called  into  existence ; 
and  it  is  precisely  because  they  are 
frequently  wanting  in  France  that 
we  detect  there,  in  spite  of  brilliancy 


and  gaiety,  so  much  uniformity  of 
outline,  so  much  monotony  of  ten- 
dency and  of  object  in  all  the  homes 
of  the  land.  The  nation  does  too 
much,  and  individuals  do  too  little. 
And  herein  lies  a  second  grave  de- 
fect of  the  French  ideal.  The  fact 
that  the  self-same  defect  exists  else- 
where does  not  render  it  less  real 
in  France ;  the  tyranny  of  majori- 
ties is  not  peculiar  to  that  country, 
but  we  find  there  a  vigorous  ex- 
ample of  it  in  the  case  before  us. 

And  yet  it  is  strange  that  such  a 
tyranny  should  be  able  to  display 
itself  in  a  land  where  social  liberty 
is  developed  to  the  extent  which  it 
reaches  in  France.  Tlie  faculty  of 
doing  as  you  like,  without  occupy- 
ing yourself  about  the  opinion  of 
your  neighbour,  constitutes  one  of 
the  particular  charms  of  life  there  ; 
but  in  this  matter  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  homes  we  see  but  little  trace 
of  it.  French  homes  are  about  as 
much  like  each  other  as  English 
homes  are,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Everybody  fashions  them  as  every- 
body else  does.  Scarcely  any  one 
throws  into  them  individuality,  or 
what  philosophers  call  the  "  Me." 
The  appearance  of  nationalism  be- 
comes of  course  more  marked  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  per- 
sonality ;  but,  from  the  ideal  point 
of  view,  there  is  no  advantage  in 
that,  for,  as  has  been  already  said, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  perfect 
home  unless  individual  intervention 
is  superadded  in  it  to  national 
action. 

In  France  individual  intervention 
is  rarely  perceptible,  except,  indeed, 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  material 
elements  of  home.  But  the  demon- 
stration of  self  in  furniture  is  of 
little  importance  in  the  matter,  for 
whatever  be  the  merit  and  the  value 
of  surroundings  which  satisfy  the 
eve,  whatever  be  the  contentments 
induced  by  them,  the  leverage  of 
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home  as  a  governing  power  in  life 
depends  on  conditions  of  mind,  and 
not  on  the  colonr  of  tapestries  or 
the  shape  of  sideboards.  Further- 
more, in  a  national  measurement  of 
home  the  state  of  the  entire  people 
must  be  looked  at ;  no  selections 
can  be  made ;  it  is  from  the  mass 
(which  possesses  neither  tapestries 
nor  sideboards)  that  experience  and 
ai^uments  should  be  drawn.  And 
if  we  observe  that  the  mass  lives 
uniformly — if  we  recognise  that  the 
units  who  compose  it  have  ceased 
to  be  producers  of  new  things — if 
we  see  that  they  accept  a  model 
and  apply  a  rule,  that  they  bring 
to  work  no  perceptible  inventivity, 
— then,  evidently,  it  may  be  urged 
that  they  have  abdicated  the  right 
of  applying  their  own  preferences, 
and  that  they  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  a  dominating  national  type. 

But  how  curious  it  is  that  they 
should  yield  to  that  pressure  in  the 
matter  of  home,  and  that  thev 
should  resist  it  in  everything  else. 
Xo  people  are  more  personal  than 
the  French  ;  indinduality  is  every- 
where amongst  them ;  it  is  often, 
indeed,  carried  so  far  that  it  in- 
flates itself  into  mannerism  and 
pretension.  But  in  this  one  case 
of  the  composition  of  home  it  makes 
no  attempt  to  assert  itself.  The  re- 
sult is  that,  with  all  the  gaiety  and 
brightness  of  French  homes,  we  are 
frequently  disappointed  in  them  by 
a  want  of  the  vigour  which  is  ob- 
tainable only  by  the  use  of  per- 
sonal forces,  and  by  a  frequent  crop- 
ping up  of  blank  spaces  in  the  midst 
of  the  vivid  colouring  which  is 
proper  to  the  laud. 

It  is  strange,  also,  that  the  two 
jjrcat  defects  of  the  French  svstem 
should  be  of  natures  so  antagonistic 
to  each  other.  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  absence  of  calm  and  the 
absence  of  colour  can  coexist  in  the 
same  people  ?     The  exactly  opposite 


result  might  have  been  confii 
looked  for.  It  might  have 
expected  that  the  very  same  p 
of  sensation  which  drives  out] 
would  have  necessarily  and  i 
ably  provoked  a  variety  of  pe 
vigours  and  of  individaal  i 
ties.  But  it  is  not  so.  Ho 
much  French  temperaments 
be  personal,  French  homes  r 
national. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  thei 
dent  faults  and  their  se< 
contradictions,  what  inconip 
homes  they  are !  Where  € 
anything  like  them  to  be  f< 
How  admirably  they  realis 
ideal  of  what  family  life  may 
all  its  tender,  eager,  loving, 
attributes !  If  I^rench  honi< 
not  perfect,  they  approach, 
events,  much  nearer  to  perf 
than  any  other  homes  do,  pre 
for  the  reason  that  they  conta 
largest  proportion  of  the  c< 
nents  that  produce  happiness 
active  living  fonns.  It  cann 
denied  that  the  sort  of  gli 
which  results  from  quick  mov 
of  the  sensibilities,  from  dev< 
responsiveness,  and  from  eag> 
of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
brighter  state,  both  intellec 
and  susccptively,  than  the  p 
contentment  engendered  bj 
absence^  of  emotion.  Great 
the  merits  of  occasional  repo 
dispensable,  indeed,  as  it  is  tc 
ordered  existence,  it  is,  after 
negative  condition  ;  it  implies, 
or  less,  a  suspension  of  life. 
French  avoid  that  suspend 
much  as  possible  ;  they  do  al 
can  to  maintain  themselves  i 
positive  shapes  of  wellbeing ; 
have  organised  their  home  s 
in  that  intent,  and  that  is 
it  stands  so  high  amongi 
fellows. 

And  furthermore,  it  roast 
membered  that    the  faalta 
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may  see  in  French  boracs 
)le  to  the  dwellers  in  those 
CJustom  blinds  them,  just 
inds    us    English.     Their 

on  the  question  is  like 
a  result  of  prejudice;  it  is 
jliisivelv  on  tlie  teaching: 
)vvn   haoits,  without  com- 

but  as  the  topic  is  one, on 
ey,  like  all  other  people, 
enthusiasm,  it  is  unlikely 

will  ever  be  led  to  admit 
1  their  system.  As  was 
e  beginning  of  this  article, 
m  believes  that  it  alone  is 
the  matter;  so  that  if  we 
be  faculty  of  disapproving 
h,  they  might,  with  equal 
id  etiect,  insist  on  judging 
irn,  and  would,  doubtless, 
sion  to  say  a  good  deal 
ur  ways.  We  should  do 
cmember,  as  regards  this 
ic  case,  that  the  subject  of 
a  very^  large  one,  and  that 
Bs,  not  only  an  extensive 

of  national  types,  but 
ddition,  a  varied  series  of 
al  cases  and  conditions  in 
e  can    scarcely    refuse    to 

the  reality  of  the  exist- 
new  phases  and  new  spe- 
ome.  And  this  necessity 
ting  into  the  group  a  good 
tside  elements  which  did 
,  at  first  sight,  to  form  part 
ould  render  us  generous 
ral  towards  the  French 
•  foreigners.  Can  we,  for 
deny,  with  justice,  that  a 
3  is  a  home  to  the  keepers 
1  in  it  ?  or  that  the  snow- 
he  Esquimaux  are  homes 
iuring  their  eight  months 
'?  or  even  that  the  vaga- 
ts  of  Asia,  the  wandering 
skin  or  woven  hair,  are 
)  the  tribes  thev  shelter? 
I  not  liomes  according  to 
^    applied     in     France    or 

but  it  would   be  an   act 


of  illogical  unfairness  to  assert 
that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  be- 
coming homes  to  their  inmates. 
And  look  at  another  example,  more 
striking  still  than  any  of  these : 
look  at  monks  and  nuns,  who  live 
in  circumstances  which  seem,  to 
our  view,  to  exclude  all  possibility 
of  home  sentiment,  but  who  create 
for  themselves  thoughts  and  hopes 
which  throw  into  their  barren  cells 
meaning  and  a  charm,  and  who, 
consequently,  discover  in  them  a 
true  and  touching  character  of 
home."  In  this  frequent  case  it  is 
not  possible  to  doubt  that  fervour 
and  emotion  provoke  a  sensation  of 
peculiar  contentment  which  gilds 
the  barest  walls,  which  softens  the 
hardest  pallets,  which  casts  sweetness 
over  naked  ugliness.  It  is  not  our 
home,  but  is  it  not  a  home?  Again, 
in  some  strange  specimens,  persongfl 
character  alone,  irrespective  of  all 
external  conditions  whatever,  may 
be  supposed  to  bestow  on  the  most 
unlikely  resting-places  a  certain 
aspect  of  home.  May  it  not  be 
suggested,  in  illustration,  without 
too  violent  exaggeration,  that  Dio- 
genes may  have  found  a  veritable 
home  in  his  tub,  Simeon  Stylites 
in  his  pillar,  or  even  naked  Truth  in 
the  bottom  of  her  well  ? 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  these 
cases  correspond  at  all  to  the  present 
perfected  European  theory  of  home ; 
but  they  show,  at  all  events,  that 
in  considering  the  question  as  a 
whole,  we  have  to  take  account  of 
a  good  many  conflicting  elements, 
and  that  we  should  therefore  do 
well,  in  approaching  it,  to  divest 
ourselves  as  far  as  possible  of  pre- 
conceived notions,  and  of  the  im- 
pression that  our  own  rule  is  the 
only  good  one.  The  modem  Eng- 
lish doctrine  appears,  it  is  true,  to 
have  been  applied  by  Horace  in 
that  Sabine  farm,  which  he  de- 
scribed as 
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"  The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet 
rest ;" 

but  neither  his  testimony  nor 
his  authority  suffice  to  prove  that 
"  rest"  is  so  indispensable  in  homes 
that  the  French  are  wrong  for 
not  possessing  it.  No  particular 
method  and  no  particular  law  can 
be  applied  to  so  elastic  a  subject. 
Each  example  must  be  left  with  its 
merits  and  its  faults.  The  New 
Zealand  system  exhibits  very  few 
of  the  characteristics  which  we  pur- 
sue in  Europe,  but  it  possesses  indi- 
viduality in  a  remarkable  degree.  A 
Maori  hut  is  so  sacredly  personal  a 
property  of  its  owner,  that  when  he 
dies  no  one  is  permitted  to  utilise 
it,  and  it  is  left,  untenanted,  to  rot. 
No  stronger  illustration  could  prob- 
ably be  discovered,  and  yet  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  would  lead  the  French 
to  recognise  that  they  arc  not  suffi- 
ciently individual.  Contrasts  be- 
tween parts  of  the  subject  are  use- 
less; comparison  is  serviceable  only 
when  applied  to  the  whole — to  the 
mass  of  advantages  or  disadvantages 
discoverable  in  each  case  ;  and  even 
if  we  limit  our  criticism  to  general 
aspects  and  to  aggregate  forms,  even 
if  we  avoid  the  temptation  to  frame 
an  opinion  on  details,  even  then 
we  need  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of 
toleration  before  we  can  arrive  at  a 
just  result.  But  it  happens  that 
home  is  a  subject  on  which  we  all 
feel  deeply,  and  on  which  it  is,  con- 
sequently, particularly  difficult  for 
us  to  be  tolerant.  Toleration  usually 
implies  indifference ;  it  is  rarely  a 
product  of  reason ;  it  is  incompatible 
with  ardent  faith ;  no  enthusiast  is 
capable  of  it :  so,  as  every  one  of  us 
is  animated  in  some  degree  by  the 
conviction  that  we  alone  are  right, 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  will 
anywhere  be  found  in  a  position 
which  permits  them  to  exercise  tol- 
eration.    And  judicial  impartiality, 


which  is  a  higher  form  o 
tion,  will  of  course  be  at 
unattainable;  so  that  the 
is  one  on  which  conflict  of 
is  inevitabltj. 

The  longing  of  the  ab: 
their  home,  their  own  hora< 
other,  is  both  a  consequence 
evidence  of  this  state  of  mil 
the  universality  of  its  < 
shows  how  widely  spread  tl 
is.  Whether  it  be  callec 
sickness,  or  heimweh^  or  n< 
it  is  always  the  same  ^^  8a< 
return  ;"  and  it  furnishes,  i 
applications,  unceasing  testi 
the  intense  exclusiveness 
thoughts  of  home.  And  yc 
case  before  us,  in  the  idea  < 
as  realised  in  France,  the: 
much  that  all  of  us  roast  d 
much  that  all  of  us  must 
appropriate,  that,  if  the  ^ 
capable  of  making  an  exce 
its  non-admissiyen«ss,  it  is  \ 
favour  of  France  that  the  « 
would  be  made.  If  there  b 
earth  a  type  of  home  whicl 
able  of  exciting  a  majority 
for  its  adoption,  it  must  b 
edly,  the  bright  home  of 
with  its  joyousness,  its  care 
its  laughter,  and  its  faults. 

Its  faults  are  probably  in 
they  must  be  accepted  (for 
sent  at  all  events)  as  they 
the  sake  of  the  merits  whicl 
pany  them.  But  as  the  san 
ment  may  safely  be  pronon 
all  the  other  national  types  c 
there  is  no  special  reproach' 
France.  This  does  not  mei 
ever,  that  betterment  is  im] 
in  the  general  application 
idea  of  home ;  on  the  conti 
history  of  its  march  suppli 
abundant  evidence  of  its 
tendency  that  we  may  fairh 
its  development  to  contin 
that  our  children,  in  Frai 
elsewhere,  will  extract  froi 
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even    more    than   we     do.      Still, 
though  the  law  of  progress  obliges 
as  to  suppose  that  the  world  will 
continue  to  advance  in  this  matter 
as   in  all  else,  it  does  seem,  all  the 
same,  rather    difficult    to   imagine 
tliat  posterity  will  really  be  able  to 
amend  much  what  we  already  have. 
The  actual  homes  of  Europe  are  so 
highly  wrought,  they  combine   so 
many  admirable   constituents,  that 
there  scarcely  appears   to   be   any 
space  •  left    in    them    for    further 
growth.     Material  and   mechanical 
expansions     we     may     confidently 
look  for;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  are  to  add  to  the  existing 
goodnesses  of  home.     Even  if  our 
snccessors  should  invent  some  day 
the  automatic  service  described  in 
'  The  Coming  Race,'  that  perfecting 
^11  not  render  their  homes  more 
thorough,  more   graceful,  or  more 
^Qaitningr  than  those  which  we  be- 
90eath  to  them.*    We  have  safety, 
P^'tiianence,  the  legal  right  of  inde- 
pendence, undisturbed  property,  old 
?*®ociations,  comfort,  elegance,  satis- 
faction of  oiir  habits,  our  tastes,  and 
^^^^  affections.     And  in  the  case  .of 


France  we  have  still  more — ^for 
many  joys  and  brilliancies  are  super- 
added there.  T^e  union  of  these 
conditions  bestows  on  the  French 
home  of  our  period  as  much  excel- 
lence as  our  ambition  can  covet  or 
our  imagination  can  conceive.  If 
future  generations  are  able  to  carry 
that  excellence  higher  still,  it  will 
be  probably  because  progress  con- 
sists as  much  in  the  unceasing  crea- 
tion of  new  desires  as  in  the  easier 
satisfaction  of  old  needs. 

In  France  there  may  be  a  growth 
of  variety,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
development  of  intensity.  The  sys- 
tem may  perhaps  expand  in  width, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it 
can  gain  in  profoundness,  for  it  is 
based  so  essentially  on  deep  feeling 
that  its  foundations  seem  incapable 
of  being  thrust  still  lower.  They 
stretch  into  the  heart-life  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  reach  to  the  substratum  of 
its  spirit,  they  rest  upon  its  fond- 
nesses. Where  else  can  they  possi- 
bly be  extended  ?  The  French  idea 
of  home  stands  forward  in  an  eager 
brightness  of  its  own  ;  it  is  true  t** 
say  of  it,  "  Its  air  is  a  smile." 
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BY    RUDOLPH    LINDAU. 


VIII. 


When  Forbes  lia:l  alluded  to  his 
married  life,  Baldwin  had  quickly 
turned  tlit  conversation.  It  was  a 
subject  he  did  not  care  to  talk  about. 
His  was  not,  strictly  speakiui^,  an 
unhappy  inarriaii^e ;  but  the  felicity 
of  which  he  had  dreaine<l,  he  had 
certainly  not  found.  Jane,  as  a 
wife,  remained  as  cold  and  as  un- 
im passioned  as  she  had  appeared 
before  marriage.  She  showed  no 
ill-humour  or  petulance,  arid  gave 
her  husband  no  cause  for  complaint ; 
but  she  never  smiled,  and  she  went 
about  quietly  and  silently,  as  if 
some  secrc»t  sorrow  oppressed  her. 
Baldwin  felt  this  bitterly,  ile  had 
endeavoured,  by  perfect  candour,  by 
watchful  tenderness,  and  by  entire 
^levotion,  to  win  her  confidence  ;  but 
sill  his  efforts  had  been  unavailinir. 
After  a  time  his  pride  rebelled  at 
this  state  of  things — to  offer  love 
where  he  received  nothing  but  duti- 
ful politeness  in  return.  Sometimes 
his  blood  would  boil  with  indigna- 
tion when  he  longed  to  clasp  this 
icy  creature  to  his  he:irt,  aiul  yet 
could  feel  plainly  that  there  was  no 
response  to  his  tenderness ;  but  he 
mastered  those  passionate  emotions, 
and  only  sighe<l  jus  he  released  the 
delicate  little  hand  she  had  care- 
lessly yielded  to  him,  and  which 
she  now  as  listlessly  let  drop  by 
her  side. 

Why  was  not  Jane  happy  ?  Bald- 
win di<l  evervthintj  he  could  to 
make  her  so.  She  did  not  seem  to 
care  for  his  efforts,  or  even  to  notice 
them.  Her  face  never  lighted  up 
with  an  expression  of  gratitude  ;  no 
kindly  word  passed  those  firm  lips; 
.and  her  cold  eves  looked  without  in- 


terest on  all  that  surrounded  her.* 
Baldwin  grew  uneasy  and  dispirited* 
"  \yhat  is  the  matter  with  vou^ 
my  dear  Jane  V  he  asked,  *on9 
evening  when  they  were  *  seated. 
alone  before  the  fire.     "  Are  yoiL 

ill  r 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter  with 
me/'  she  answered,  wearily. 

*'  You  are  hiding  something  from 
me;  what  is  it?  You  know  that 
I  have  only  one  great  wish,  and 
that  is  to  see  you  happy." 

**  I  want  nothing/'  she  repeated. 
She  was  staring  at  the  fire  with 
wide-open  eyes,  and  Baldwin  could 
see  that  in  them  two  big  tears  were 
shining,  which,  after  a  while,  rolled 
slowly  down  her  pale  checks. 

He  went  up  to  her  and  took  her 
in  his  arms,  and  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  mother  who  is  trying  to 
soothe  a  suffering  child,  he  said, 
**  Speak  to  nie,my  beloved — speak  !" 
but  she  pushed  him  away  gently, 
and  only  siiid — 

'*  I  am  a  little  tired.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  me. 
Lot  me  alone." 

He  looked  anxiously  at  her.  "  I 
will  send  for  a  doctor ;  you  are  ill,'* 

She  only  shook  her  head  in 
silence.  Her  tears  came  faster,  bat 
riot  a  word  escaped  her  lips. 

*'  Will  you  not  answer  me  f 
he  asked  once  more,  tenderly  and 
softly. 

"  \Vhat  can  I  answer  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, passionately.  ''  Have  joa 
anything  to  reproach  me  with! 
Do  I  not  readily  obey  every  wish 
of  yours  ]  What  more  do  yon 
want  \     J  )o  not  torment  me  !" 

He  looked  at  her  in  astonishmenti 
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and  said  gently,  **  I  am  very  un- 
happy." He  then  rose  and  left  her 
to  tro  to  his  own  room,  which  was 
at  the  further  end  of  their  apart- 
ment, but  he  could  not  bear  to 
remain  there.  lie  took  up  his  hat 
and  left  the  house  to  quiet  his  ex- 
cited nerves  in  the  fresh  open  air. 

Baldwin  was  a  sensible  practical 
raan  who,  in  his  life,  had  encounter- 
ed many  difficulties,  and  who  had 
learned  that  one  cannot  overcome 
them  by  sitting  down  quietly  and 
letting  events  take  their  course.     A 
threatening  danger,  a  great  misfor- 
tune, only   strengthened  his  moral 
faculties.     He  could  clearlv  discern 
and  carefully   examine  every  way 
out  tff    a  perilous    position ;    but 
airainst  the  grief  which  now  filled 
ills  heart  he  knew  no  remedv.     He 
walked  helplessly  up  and  down  in 
the   dimly-lighted    avenue,    asking 
himself   ac^ain  and   ascaiu    how   he 
conld   improve    the   unsatisfactory 
relations  existing  between  his  wife 
and  himself. 

Jane  had  remained  seated  in  the 
same  place.  She  had  wiped  the 
tears  from  her  cheeks,  and  contin- 
ued to  stare  into  the  blazing  fire. 

For  a  little  while,  iminediatcly 
after  her  marriage,  she  had  done  her 
best  to  like  Baldwin.  She  had  not 
succeeded  at  once,  and  had  quickly 
abandoned  the  attempt.  And  now 
she  )  disliked  her  husband.  She 
tliou^ht  him  ill-mannered  and  un- 
cultivated.  His  heavy  step  in  the 
room  made  her  nervous;  his  voice 
wa8  too  loud  ;  his  tender  attentions, 
which  she  did  not  dare  to  reject, 
were  irksome  to  her.  **  Why  will 
he  not  leave  me  alone  ?"  she  said 
to  herself,  angrily  ;  **  why  does  he 
torment  me  with  his  love  ?"  Dur- 
iuff  her  whole  life  she  bad  never 
thought  of  anything  but  her  own 
comfort  and  happiness ;  and  even 
when  she  had  made  that  feeble 
attempt  to  lovo  Baldwin,  she  had 
only  considered  her   own   interest. 


She  knew  that  it  would  be  more 
pleasant  to  live  with  a  man  whom 
she  could  love  than  with  one  for 
whom  she  did  not  care.  For  the 
welfare  of  others — of  straqgere — she 
felt  very  little  concern.  Baldwin 
was  a  stranger  to  her.  He  was  her 
husband — more  was  the  pity  I  She 
cursed  the  hour  when,  in  a  fit  of 
irritation  and  of  weak  despondency, 
she  had  permitted  him  to  clasp  her 
in  his  arms.  He  had  been  short- 
sighted enough,  when  she  was  weep- 
ing on  his  shoulder,  to  believe  in 
her  love.  Her  love  1  He  had  no 
idea  how  she  could  love.  He  be- 
came every  day  more  displeasing  in 
her  eyes.  She  had  to  close  her  lips 
tightly  to  refrain  from  an  expres- 
sion of  anger  when  ho  noisily  open- 
ed the  door  and  she  heard  his  step 
in  the  room.  She  shrank  when  he 
threw  himself  heavily  into  a  chair. 
She  felt  weak,  tired,  miserable ;  he 
was  strong  and  healthy.  She  felt 
irritated  even  at  this.  *'  Forbes 
gave  him  his  right  name,"  she  said 
to  herself;  "he  is  a  wild  man,  and 
he  ought  to  have  married  a  savage." 
What  a  difierence  between  him  and. 
Forbes!  But  as  to  Forbes,  she 
wished  to  hate  him !  He  was  the 
cause  of  all  her  misery.  She  would 
have  liked  to  give  him  some  magic 
potion  in  which  he  would  have 
imbibed  that  same  dumb,  heavy 
wretchedness  which  crushed  her 
heart  And  yet  she  recognised  his 
light  step  as  soon  as  he  approached 
her,  and  his  soft  soothing  voice 
sounded  like  music  in  her  ears. 
She  reproached  herself  bitterly,  not 
because  in  her  heart  she  was  faith- 
less to  her  husband,  bat  because 
her  pride  could  not  cure  her  of  her 
love.  "  I  wish  he  were  dead,  and  I 
too,  and  then  all  would  be  over," 
she  said  to  herself. 

A  rinjj  at  the  door  roused  her 
from  her  gloomy  reverie.  It  was 
nine  o'clock.  Who  could  come  at 
that  hour  ?     She  had  heard  Bald- 
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^in  go  out,  bat  she  knew  that  he 
always  had  the  key  of  the  house 
with  him. — "George  Forbes  !"  she 
murmured.  He  was  the  only  one 
of  their  acquaintances  who,  since 
her  father's  death,  paid  them  even- 
ing visits ;  but  she  had  never  been 
alone  with  him,  and  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  alone  with  him  now. 
She  hastily  rose  to  leave  the  room. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  servant 
opened  the  door  and  announced  Mr. 
Forbes. 

On  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
large  drawing-room  a  lamp  was 
burning,  whose  light,  subdued  by  a 
shade,  was  thrown  exclusively  on 
the  table.  Beyond  that  narrow 
illuinined  circle,  a  soft  twilight 
reigned  in  the  room. 

Forbes  approached  Jane  with 
apparent  composure  and  sat  down 
in  a  chair  by  her  side.  He  in- 
quired after  Baldwin.  She  answered 
that  he  had  just  gone  out.  Then 
the  conversation  dropped.  The 
pause  became  painful  at  once,  and 
Jane  tried  in  vain  to  find  something 
to  say.  At  last  Forbes  spoke : 
•there  was  a  peculiar,  hoarse  sound 
in  his  voice. 

**  I  am  glad  at  last  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you 
alone  and  undisturbed,  as  in  old 
times.  I  have  to  ask  you  for  an 
explanation." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  con- 
tinued to  look  fixedlv  before  her. 

"  Mrs.  Baldwin,"  continued  Forbes, 
gently  and  deliberately,  "  may  I 
ask  by  what  fault  of  mine  I  have 
incurred  your  displeasure?"  She 
looked  at  him  stealthily  without 
raising  her  head  or  moving.  He 
could  not  see  her  face,  which  re- 
mained in  shadow.  After  a  few 
seconds,  as  she  made  no  reply,  he 
went  on — 

**  We  have  been  good  friends  for 
many  years — at  least  I  always 
thought  so.  What  have  I  done  to 
forfeit  your  friendship  ?    Since  your 


marriage,  you  have  treate< 
a  stranger  -^  nay,  worse 
stranger.  I  have  tried  m 
retain  your  good  opinion, 
it  back,  and  I  know  too 
I  have  failed.  It  has  gr 
very  much,  I  can  assure  j 
acquaintances  generally,  1 1 
consider  me  cold  and  hea 
owe  this  reputation  to  tb( 
stance  that  I  do  not  alio 
body  to  get  the  better  of  ^n 
not  easy,  I  admit,  to  win 
fidence.  I  am  not  in  the 
opening  my  heart  to  othe 
is  the  first  time  in  my 
I  speak  about  myself,  and 
because  I  wish  you  to  k 
As  a  rule,  I  do  not  ap 
confidential  communicatio 
generally  mistrust  those  ^ 
to  tell  me  their  secrets^ 
ence  has  taught  me  that  t1 
have  taken  me  into  their  c< 
have  usually  wanted  to 
money  immediately  af 
People  know  that  I  hav 
suspicious  in  this  respect, 
few  now  attempt  to  appr 
But  precisely  because  I  ha 
friends,  I  set  a  great  vale 
good  opinion  of  those  w 
me  with  their  friendship, 
to  reckon  you  among  tl 
Have  I  been  mistake 
would  be  a  greater  misforl 
you  can  imagine — greate 
dare  to  tell  you." 

His  voice  had  become 
gentle,  tender — as  Jane  1 
heard  it  before.     Her  bl 
rushing  like  fire  through  1 
Her  heart    was    almost 

• 

How  did  that  man  dare  to 
her  like  that?    He  had 
her  when  she  was  free,  i 
she    would    willingly   ha 
herself  to  him  if  he  had 
to  be  his.     He  had  been 
of  all  her  misery ;    he  h 
her  to  despair.     What  did 
DOW  ?    Was  he  laughing  i 
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did  he  despise  her,  and  did  he  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  her  nameless 
misery,  to  degrade  her  into  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt  to  herself  and  to 
bim? 

She  did  not  answer.  She  could 
only  preserve  an  appearance  of  self- 
control  by  remaining  silent. 

"Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  Mrs. 
Baldwin  ?  .  .  .  Jane  .  .  ." 
He  bent  forward  ;  she  felt  his  breath 
npon  her  cheek,  lie  was  going  to 
take  her  hand. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  pale  as 
death ;    she  raised   her    hand,  and 
with  outstretched  ami  and  a  gesture 
full  of  majesty,  without   saying   a 
word,  she  pointed  to  the  door.     He 
rose  in  utter  confusion  and  attempt- 
ed to  speak.  "Mrs. Baldwin   .   .    ." 
^e  began ;  her  glowing  eyes  looked 
*t  him  with  such  an  expression  of 
Passionate  wrath  and  contempt  that 
^6  dared  not  proceed.      Unspeak- 
^J>'y  humiliated,  he  moved  towards 
wie  door    slowly.      She   remained 
j^'ke  a  marble  statue   in   the  same 
'^^Ughty  menacing  attitude,  and  it 
j^^s  only  after  the  door  had  closed 
.^^hind  him  that  she  sank  fainting 
*^to  a  chair. 

.  Forbes  rushed  down  the  avenue 
^ke  a  madman.  Not  far  from 
*^^ldwin'8  house  he  was  met  by  a 
~^ll  man,  who,  having  recognised 
*^iin  by  the  light  of  a  street  lamp, 
^Umed  round  to  lot)k  after  him  in 
^^tonishment,  and  then  slowlv  went 
^n  his  way. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Has  Forbes  been  here  ?"  in- 
quired Baldwin  when,  a  few  minutes 
later,  he  entered  his  own  drawing- 
room. 

Jane,  who  was  sittiug  in  front  of 
the  fire  with  her  back  towards  him, 
did  not  answer.  He  went  up  to 
her.  She  had  fallen  back  in  her 
chair,  with  half-opened  eyes  and 
white  lips  like  a  corpse.  He  took 
her  up  in  his  arms  as  if  she  had 
been  a  child,  and  carried  her  into 


another  room,  where  he  laid  her  on 
a  bed.  He  had  often  seen  sick  and 
dying  people,  and  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 
He  saw  at  once  that  Jane  had 
fainted,  and  by  the  help  of  a  few 
simple  restoratives  she  soon  re- 
covered. She  slowly  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  strangely  at  him. 
**  The  wretch  !"  she  murmured. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  inquired 
Baldwin,  anxiously. 

She  recognised  her  husband, 
closed  her  eyes,  and  turned  her  head 
away,  as  if  she  wanted  to  sleep. 

Baldwin  remained  for  a  short  time 
at  the  bedside  without  speaking; 
then  he  asked  again  what  had  hap- 
pened. She  answered,  scarcely 
audibly,  "  I  am  tired — I  cannot 
speak — let  me  rest."  Against  this 
weakness,  real  or  feigned,  he  felt 
himself  powerless.  He  called  his 
wife's  maid,  gave  her  some  instruc- 
tions, and  went  into  his  own  room. 
But  he  only  remained  there  a  few 
minutes.  Anger,  suspicion,  and 
jealousy  tormented  him. — He  had 
seen  Forbes  rush  past  him  in  the 
street  in  a  wild,  excited  "manner, 
and  immediately  afterwards  he  had 
found  his  wife  in  a  fainting  state. — 
What  had  taken  place  between 
those  two  ? — He  must  know  it,  and 
at  once.  His  wife  could  not,  or 
would  not,  give  him  an  explanation  ; 
Forbes,  at  any  rate,  should  give 
him  an  answer. 

It  was  a  mild  evening  in  March. 
The  street  door  was  open,  and  the 
concierge  was  standing  a  few  yards 
off,  talking  with  a  neighbour. 
Baldwin  left  the  house  nnperceived. 
He  walked  quickly  to  Forbes's  house, 
and  from  the  outside  examined 
carefully  the  windows  of  the  room 
where  Forbes  nsnally  sat  when  he 
was  at  home  in  the  evening.  When 
he  saw  that  all  was  dark  he  turned 
away.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was 
on  the  quay.  The  place  seemed 
even    more    deserted    than    usual. 
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Not  a  step  was  to  be  heard.  The 
dark,  turbid  waters  of  the  river, 
swollen  by  the  spiing  rains,  riislicd 
gloomily  along  on  his  right.  Count- 
less lighte  from  the  opposite  shore 
and  from  the  bridges  were  reflected 
in  lonjx  tremulous  lines  in  the  water. 
On  his  left  were  the  old  trees  of 
the  Cottrs  la  Reine^  casting  a  dark 
shadow  around.  In  the  distance 
was  heard  the  heavy  unceasing  roll 
of  carriages. 

When  Baldwin  had  reached 
about  half-wav  between  the  bridge 
of  the  Alma  and  the  bridge  of  the 
Invalides,  he  noticed,  at  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  Wm,  the  figure 
of  a  man,  wlio  had  been  liiddeii,  up 
to  that  time,  bv  the  surroundinir 
darkness.  He  was  leaning  over  the 
low  stone  parapet  of  the  ^piay,  and 
seemed  to  be  looking  down  into 
the  Q:h»omv  river.  Baldwin  rccoij- 
nised  the  man  he  was  seeking. — 
Forbes,  hearing  the  quick,  heavy 
step,  looked  up,  and  in  a  moment 
the  two  men  stood  face  to  face.  A 
street  lamp  near  them  gave  suf- 
ficient TiLcht  to  enable  them  to 
distinguisli  each  other's  features 
clearly.  P'orbes  was  very  pale ; 
Baldwin,  excited  ]>y  his  quick  walk 
and  the  tempest  of  passion  which 
was  ramnji  within  his  breast,  stood 
before  him  with  burning  cheeks  and 
flashing  eyes. 

'^Whfithave  you  been  aoing  in 
my  houi?e  V  he  said.  He  spoke 
with  an  ominous  tremor  in  his 
voice. 

Forbes  looked  at  him  in  confu- 
sion, without  answering. 

"  What  liavo  you  done  in  my 
house?"  repeated  Baldwin,  in  a 
louder  tone. — A  short  pause. — 
**  Will    vou    not    answer,   Forbes  ? 


YOU 


hear 


me 


AVill 


vou 


Do 

answer 

"You  are  too  excited,"  replied 
Forbes,  regaining  some  composure ; 
"  come  home  with  me.  ]>e  quiet,  I 
can  explain  everything." 


*'  I  will  not  cross  the  threshold 
of  your  house  again.  Yon  shall 
answer  me  now — here — at  once!" 

Forbes  stepped  back  involun- 
tarily. Baldwin  caught  hold  of 
him  by  the  shoulder. 

"You  shall  not  escape  me. — 
Answer!  answer!" 

Baldwin  was  a  powerful  man,  an 
his  passion  gave  him  the  8treng[t 
of  a  giant     lie  shook  Forbes  lik 
a  light  lifeless  body.     "Answer!' 
he  cried  again,  with  blind  fury. 

For  the  space  of  the  tenth  pa 
of  a  second  he  saw  before  him 
ghastly  pale   face,  out  of  which 
pair  of  large  black  eyes  stared 
him    in  wild  terror ;  then  he  sa 
Forbes,  whom  he  had  pushed  vie 
lently  away,  fall  backwards  affflin 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  low  wall;  I^hhO 
heard  his  head,  with  a  dull  heav        y 

thud,  strike  against  the  stones; -^ 

fearful  groan ; — then  all  was  stiZ  U« 
Forbes  was  lying  on  the  pavemen^d^t, 
close  to  the  wall,  and  Baldwin  w^^  *& 
leaning  over  him,  looking  anxions~  — "If 
into  the  convulsed  face. 

**  Forbes !" 

No  answer. 

The  eyes  of  the  dying  man  open 
once    more   in    his    last   agony 
horrible  rattling  sound  in  his  th 
— a   short   convulsive   writhing 
his  body — and  then  suddenly  cor"     '"* 
plete  repose — the  repose  of  nrnth      ^ 

Baldwin   looked    wildly   arou 
For  a  few  seconds  he  stood  i 
lute ;  then  that  cool  self-possessi 
which  always  came  to  his  aid  in  t 
hour  of  danger,  awoke  within  hi 
]Ie  recognised  his  perilous  positl 
with  perfect  lucidity.    He  heard  t 
roll  of  a  he.avy  carriage,  and  saw 
his  right,  only  some  hundred 
ofl',  the  red  light  of  an  omni 
With  a  few  strides  he  crossed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  quay,  a 
was  hidden  beneath  the  shadow 
the  trees  of  the  Coura  la  Reine, 

The   omnibus  went    by    wither*'^ 
stopping ;    but  from  the   Invalid^ 
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two  men  were  coming  towards  him. 
The  night  was  so  still  that  Bald- 
win could  distinctly  hear  what 
they  said. 

*'  What's  this  ?"  exclaimed    one, 
as  they  came  up  to  the  body. 

"  A  drunken  man." 

They  both  stooped  down. 

"  Call  a  policeman  ;  IMl  stop  here ; 
this  man  is  dead  !" 

One  of  the  two  men  ran  towards 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Baldwin 
took  the  opposite  direction,  and 
hurrying  as  much  as  he  could  with- 
out attracting  the  attention  of  those 
he  overtook  on  his  way,  he  reached 
his  own  house.  Scarcely  half  an 
hour  bad  elapsed  since  he  had  left 
it.  The  concierge  was  smoking  a 
pipe,  and  walking  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  open  door.  Baldwin  re- 
cognised liim  from  afar,  and  man- 
aged to  enter  the  house  without 
being  seen  by  him.  He  walked 
noiselessly  up-stairs,  and  reached  his 
own  room  unnoticed.  He  quickly 
took  off  his  overcoat,  and  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  by  the  fire. 
— Then,  and  only  then,  when  he 
had  effaced  every  trace  of  his  deed,. 
when  he  had  escaped  the  most 
pressing  and  immediate  danger,  did 
he  begin  to  reflect  on  what  had 
taken  place. 

A  thousand  thoughts  pressed 
upon  him,  but  not  in  wild  confu- 
sion. Things  passed  before  him 
in  logical  sequence,  and  he  could 
calmly  consider  and  weigh  every 
circumstance :  Forbes  had  insulted 
his  wife ;  she  had  alluded  to  him, 
and  to  no  other,  in  that  exclama- 
tion, "  Wretch  !"  He  was  fully 
justified  in  demanding  an  explana- 
tion of  what  had  taken  place.  Jane 
would  not  give  it  ;  he  had  gone 
to  Forbes  for  it.  Forbes,  too,  had 
refused  to  answer.  He  had  wanted 
to  force  him  to  speak,  and  had 
grown  .angry ;  but  even  in  his 
wrath  he  had  never  intended  to 
kill    Forbes.      Without     knowing 


what  he  was  doing,  he  had  pushed 
him  violently.  But  Forbes  was 
dead ;  and  who  could  now  stand 
up  and  bear  witness  to  Baldwin's 
innocence  ?  If  he  gave  himself 
up  as  the  author  of  this  invol- 
untary crime,  he  would  have  to 
submit  to  strange,  suspicious  judges, 
who  would  consider  his  truthful 
testimony  as  mere  lying  and  per- 
jury, and  who  would  treat  and  per- 
haps condemn  him — an  innocent 
man — like  a  common  malefactor. 
Nothing  obliged  him  to  expose  him- 
self to  such  a  risk.  His  conscience 
reproached  him  with  nothing;  he 
had  meant«no  harm. — Should  he 
accuse  himself?  Should  he  stand 
forward  and  say,  "  That  man  died 
by  my  hand"  ?  Should  he  deliver 
over  his  good  name  to  malicious 
comments  and  suspicions  ?  No ! 
he  would  not  do  that.  He  would, 
on  the  contrary,  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  avert  such  an  unde- 
served misfortune. 

He  called  to*  mind  every  circum- 
stance which  had  immediately  pre- 
ceded or  followed  the  accident. 
Nobody  had  seen  hiip  go  out ;  no- 
body had  seen  him  return  home ; 
he  had  been  absent  only  a  short 
time.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
suspicion  should  attach  to  him. — 
'*  Nobody  knows  what  I  have 
done,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
weighed  every  point  over  and  over 
again  ;  "  and  nobody  shall  know  it." 

At  this  moment  he  heard  a  vio- 
lent ring  at  the  door-bell,  followed 
by  loud  talking  in  the  ante-room. 
His  quick  ear  caught  repeatedly  the 
name  of  Forbes.  Do  placed  the  lamp, 
which  was  covered  with  a  shade,  on 
a  low  table,  so  that  bis  face  might 
remain  in  darkness,  and  waited  a 
few  seconds  in  intense  anxiety. 
The  door  of  his  room  was  thrown 
open  violently,  and  Forbes's  old 
servant  entered.  Baldwin's  servant 
followed,  but  remained  standing  at 
the  door. 
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«  Well !  what  is  it  P 

**They  have  broupflit  home  my 
master  dead  I  lie  has  been  mur- 
dered." 

With  easily  feigned  surprise, 
Baldwin  sprang  to  his  feet  to  fol- 
low the  messenger  of  woe.  lie  ad- 
dressed several  questions  to  the 
servant,  as  he  would  have  done  if 
he  had  had  no  knowledge  of  all 
that  had  happened,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  thev  reached  Forbes's  house. 
The  door  stood  wide  open,  and  was 
guarded  by  two  policemen.  Bald- 
win and  his  companion  were,  how- 
ever, at  once  admitted,  and  entered 
the  bedroom  without  •being  ques- 
tioned. 

There,  on  a  bed,  lay  the  half-un- 
dressed body  of  the  dead  man. 
Three  persons  were  in  the  room, 
who  in  a  few  words  introduced 
themselves  as  the  doct9r,  the  chief 
police  officer  of  the  district,  and  his 
assistant.  The  officer,  at  whose  re- 
quest r)ald\vin  had  been  sent  for  as 
a  friend  of  the  deceased,  told  him 
all  he  knew  of  the  case.  About 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before, 
two  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  a 
serf/ent  de  ville,  liad  come  to  the 
police  station  and  had  given  infor- 
mation that  thev  had  found  the 
dead  body  of  a  man  on  the  quay, 
between  the  bridge  of  the  Alma 
and  the  bridge  of  the  Invalides. 
Tlie  identity  of  the  deceased  had 
soon  been  ascertained,  as  a  pocket- 
book  with  his  address  and  a  largo 
sum  of  money  had  been  found  on 
his  person.  The  officer  wished  now 
to  know  if  Mr.  Baldwin,  whom  the 
scr\'ant  had  designated  as  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  deceased,  could 
jjivc  any  information  likely  to  throw 
liiXht  on  the  trajric  end  of  the  un- 
fortunate  gentleman. 

Xo ;  he  knew  nothins:. 

**  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Forbes 
for  the  last  time?"  inquired  the 
officer. 

"  A  few  hours  as:*).  I  came  home 
at  about  nine  o'clock,  and  I  met  him 


close  to  my  house,  where  he  had 
called  to  see  me." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?^ 

**  He  did  not  speak  to  me.  He 
did  not  recognise  mc  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  walked  quickly  past  me. 
I  had  seen  him  during  the  day,  and 
had  nothing  particular  to  say  to 
liim.     I  did  not  stop  him.'* 

*'  Did  he  leave  any  message  for 
you  with  your  servant  ?" 

**  No ;  if  lie  had,  I  would  bare 
received  it." 

*'  With  whom  did  he  speak  in 
your  house?" 

"  With  my  wife." 

**  What  did  he  say  to  her  V 

"  I  do  not  know.  My  wife  was 
not  very  well  when  I  got  home, 
and  in  attending  to  her,  I  forgot  to 
ask  about  Forbes.  He  was  a  fie- 
quent  visitor  at  my  house,  and  there 
was  nothing  strange  in  his  calling/* 

The    conversation    assumed   tbe 
shape    of    a    regular  examination. 
Baldwin   noticed   this,  and    began 
to  be  careful.     lie  determined  to 
answer    every   question   truthfully, 
and  to  conceal  only  what  nobody 
but  himself  could  know,  and  vrbat 
nolxxly    else    was    ever  to   know. 
Not  once  did  he  contradict  himself ; 
the  officer  was  far  from  suspecting' 
him,  and  linallv  closed  the  conTer- 
sation  by  saying  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin,   as    well    as  the   servant 
who  had  opened  the  door  for  Mr. 
Forbes,    would    probably    be     ex- 
amined on  the  morrow  by  a  police 
magistrate.    Baldwin  merely  bowed 
assent,  and  turned  to  the  doctor  to 
ask  him  what  had  been  the  imme* 
diate  cause  f>f  death.     He  listened, 
attentively  to  the  learned  explana- 
tion of  the  physician,  and  was  able 
to  look  on  the  corpse  without  any 
outward  sign  of  emotion.     All  his 
energies  were  directed  to  the  one 
object  of  not  betraying  himself  by 
word,  look,  or  deed.     All .  else  was 
of   secondary  importance    for   the 
time    being.     When    he  would  be 
alone,  he  would  reflect  upon  it  all. 
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Now,  there  was  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion.   The  "first  thing  was,  that  he 
should  not  be  suspected  by  that  iii- 
teiligent,  shrewd  police  oflBcer.     He 
felt  vaguely  that  he  could  not  yet 
realise  all  the  consequences  of   his 
deed;  that  misfortune  was  threaten- 
ing him  as  tlie  natural  result  of  such 
an  event ;  that  blood  calls  for  blood. 
All  these  thoughts  rushed  through 
liis  brain  indistinctly,  but  he  man- 
aged to  keep   them  under  control. 
For  the  present,  all  he  had  to  do 
#     ^as  to  secure  his   retreat.     While 
Jje  was  thinking  of  this  Le  Leard 
^e  officer   say  to  his  assistant  that 
^wo  policemen  would  keep  watch  in 
the  house  until  everything  had  been 
officially  sealed  up.     Then  he  asked 
^^dwin  if  he  knew  where  the  de- 
ff^^d  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
^^    money   and    papers    of    value. 
•"*jdwin    pointed     out    a    box    in 
*'hich  Forbes  usually  kept  his  casli 
^d    any   important    papers.     This 
r^^  was  opened  with  a  key  which 
^<i  been  found  in  the  dead  man's 
P^^ket,  and  a  considerable  sum  in 
^J^ld  and  bank-notes  was  discovered. 
^  hile  the  police  officer  was   busy 
^^Oiuing  the  money  in  the  presence 
^*    witnesses,   Baldwin    noticed    in 
*^G  strong-box  a  carefully-sealed  en- 
^'^lope.     lie  took   it  out  and  read 
^l^«  address : — 

*'  Gordon  Baldwin,  Esq. 
(of  Hakodate), 
Paris. 
"  To  be  opened  after  my  death." 

"This  may  contain  some  useful 
information,"  he  said  to  the  police 
t)fBcer.  **  ])o  you  not  thhik  it  would 
be  well  to  open  it  at  once  ?" 

The  officer  assented,  but  added 
that  the  letter  must  be  communi- 
cated to  the  magistrate.  Baldwin 
offered  no  objection.  He  opened 
the  letter  and  began  to  read,  while 
all  present  observed  him  with  cu- 
riosity. 

"  Paris,  February  2Q(h, 

Mt  dear  Baldwin, — I  have  made 


up  my  mind  to  put  an  end  to  my 
life,  and  when  you  receive  this,  I 
will  have  carried  out  my  intention." 

Baldwin  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  and  read  these  iirst  lines 
aloud. 

"  That  is  ver}*  strange,"  remarked 
the  officer.  "  From  the  doctor's 
report,  I  would  have  thought  it 
impossible  that  your  friend  had 
committed  suicide." 

Baldwin  continued  : — 

"  I  tell  you  this  in  order  to  pre- 
vent all  erroneous  conjectures  and 
inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  my 
death.  I  have  always  disliked  . 
sensational  excitement,  and  it  is 
my  last  wish  to  leave  this  world  as 
quietly  and  as  noiselessly  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  made  arrangements 
to  facilitate,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  ful- 
filment of  my  wish. 

*'  My  will  has  been  deposited  at 
the  American  Consulate,  and  has 
been  drawn  up  by  an  experienced 
lawyer  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  disputed  after 
my  death. 

» 

"  The  reason  why  I  kill  myself  is 
a  very  simple  one  :  I  am  weary  of 
life.  A  Frenchman  would  say  it 
in  fewer  words :  Je  jiCennuie,  In 
your  opinion,  this  can  hardly  be 
called  a  misfortune.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  insupportable  ennui 
may  become  with  time — Tcedet 
tamdiu  eadem  fecisse.  This  is  the 
only  Latin  sentence  I  know,  but 
this  one  I  understand  better  than 
any  scholar:  it  is  tedious  to  have 
always  the  same  things  to  do ;  to 
know  that,  as  long  as  we  live  we 
always  will  have  to  do  the  same 
things,  and  to  feel  that  those  things 
are  wearisome  and  unprofitable. 

*'  I  have  'often  regretted  that  I 
did  not  render  you  the  service  which 
you  asked  of  me  years  ago.  I  beg 
you  to  forgive  me.  Use  your  in- 
fluence with  Thomas  to  make  him 
forgive  mo  likewise.  I  have  never, 
knowingly,    done    your    ^'ife  -  any 
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wrong.  I  hope  she  will  sometimes 
tliink  of -me  kindly. 

"  When  I  have  said  farewell  to 
you,  to  your  wife,  and  to  my  brother, 
I  will  have  done  with  the  world. 
How  poor  I  have  been — I,  the  rich 
man  !  You,  Baldwin,  were  my  best 
friend,  and  how  little  were  you  my 
friend !  Thomas  was  my  only 
brother,  and  for  years  lie  has  been 
dead  juid  lost  to  me !  Jane  Leiand 
is  your  wife. — A  woman  who  is 
another  man's  wife,  a  brother  who 
is  lost,  a  friend  who  is  indifferent — 
that  is  all  I  possessed. — It  was  not 
enouiijh. 

"  At  this  moment  I  am  neither 
excited  nor  cast  down.  A  feelinsc 
of  profound  rest,  such  as  1  have  not 
felt  for  a  long  time,  tills  my  breast. 
The  thought  that  1  can  lay  down 
the  burden  of  life  whenever  I  please 
gives  me  new  courage.  Only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  when  I 
began  to  write  to  you,  it  was  my 
intention  to  kill  myself  to-niirht. 
Now  that  I  know  to  a  certainty 
that  I  shall  kill  myself,  now  that  I 
have  made  every  prepnration  for  the 
last  act  of  my  life,  and  am  assured 


of  being  able  to  carry  out  ray  ioten- 
tion  whenever  I  please,  I  feel  coar- 
age  to  try  the  experiment  of  living 
a  few  days  longer.     Perhaps  nome- 
thing  new  may  happen  to  me.     I 
can   wait  quietly.     I  have  nothing' 
more    to    lose,     nothing    to    fear. 
Satiated,  even   to   nausea,  I   fitancl 
on  the  boundary  of  life ;  when  you. 
read  this  I  will  have  overstepped  it. 

**  George  FoRBEa.'* 

While  Baldwin  was  reading  this 
letter,  the  oiiicer  had  sealed  up  the 
money   and   other  valuables.      He 
then  carefully  drew  on  his  gloves, 
remarked  that  it  was  late,  gave  his 
assistant   some    further    diroctioDf>t 
and  left  the  house  with  Baldwin. 
He   bade   him    good-night    at  the 
door,  requesting  him  to  come  again 
early    the    next     morning.      Then 
he   pulled    up  his   coat-collar,   put 
his   hands    into    his    pockets,   and 
trotted     briskly     home.      Baldwin 
walked   slowly   down   the    aveoae* 
He  remained  a  few  minutes  lost  in 
thought  in  front  of  his  own  bon&c; 
then  he  rang  the  bell  and  was  ad- 
mitted. 


IX. 


The  last  wish  which  Forbes  had 
expressed  in  his  letter  to  Baldwin 
was  obeyed.  He  was  buried  very 
quietly.  Parisian  newspapers  only 
alluded  discreetly  to  the  tragic  affair. 
All  the  inquiries  of  the  police  proved 
fruitless.  The  evi<lencc  of  the 
doctors  showed,  it  is  true,  that  the 
hypothesis  of  suicide  could  not  be 
admitted  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  in  a  mur- 
der, as  'a  large  sum  of  money  had 
been  found  on  the  p<?rson  of  the 
deceased,  and  as  Forbes  was  not 
known  to  have  a  sinjrle  enemy. 

Baldwin*s  servant  deposetl  that 
on  the  fatal  evening  Mr.  Forbes  had 
paid  a  short  visit  to  Mrs.  J^aldwin. 
lie  had  noticed  nothing  peculiar  in 


Mr.  Forbes's  manner. — Mrs.  Bald- 
win declared  that,  after  she  had 
told  Forbes  that  her  husband  was 
not  at  home,  he  had  not  stayed 
long  with  her.  She,  too,  had  no- 
ticed nothing  extraordinary  in  his 
behaviour,  nor  had  he  said  anv- 
thing  that  could  lead  her  to  be- 
lieve  that  he  was  threatened  by  any 
danger. 

The  evidence  of  the  two  gentle- 
men who  found  the  bodv  showed 
that  Forbes  had  died  between  ten 
and  half-i)ast  ten  o'clock.  A  police- 
man who  w]is  on  duty  near  the 
bridge  of  the  Alma,  said  that,  abont 
ten  o\!lock,  he  had  seen  an  open 
carriage  driven  by  at  a  furious  rate; 
ho   could  not  say  whether  it  was 
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^  private  carriage  or  a  cab.  The 
doctors,  the  chief  officer  of  police, 
^nd*  the  police  magistrate  came 
nuanimously  to  the  conclusion  that 
Porbes  must  have  been  in  that 
Carriage,  and  that  in  his  fear  when 
the  horses  ran  away,  he  had  jumped 
out  and  so  caused  his  own  death. 
This  explanation-  satisfied  every- 
body, and  the  fatal  event  was  very 
soon  all  but  forgotten.  Only  be- 
twee^n  Baldwin  and  his  wife  it 
stood  like  a  dark  shadow. 

Baldwin  was  conscious  that,  when- 
ever be  was  alone  with   Jane,  her 
eyes  followed   anxiously    and    sus- 
piciously all  his  movement!*,  as  if 
she  were  afraid  of  him.     Even  the 
sham  familiarity  which,  up  to  that 
time,    had    existed   between    them, 
<lisappeared.     They  lived  together 
in  gloomy,  oppressive  silence — each 
with  a  secret  and  a  suspicion  at  heart. 
Baldwin  had  never  dared  to  ask  his 
wife   again  what   had    taken  place 
between  Forbes  and  herself  at  that 
last  meeting.     The  words  seemed  to 
choke  him    whenever   he   tried  to 
utter,  in  her  presence,  the  name  of 
the  man  who  bad  died  by  his  hand. 
His  peace  was  gone,  and  he  knew 
that   he  could  never  again   find  it. 
Henceforward  he  had  to  live  under 
a   heavy   burden,    and    only    death 
could  bring  repose.  Fear — a  feeling 
which  he  had  never  known  before 
— took  hold  of  him.     If  his  secret 
were  discovered  i     If  his  dark  deed 
were  broujrht  to  liorht  i     He  shud- 
dered   at    the   very    thouorht. — He 
would  leave  Paris;  he  would  seek 
occupation  ;  hard  work  might  drive 
away  those  terrible  thoughts,  might 
give  him  peace,  would  tire  him  at 
least  and   bring  back  sleep,  which 
had  fled  since  that  terrible  night. 
He  longed  to  go  back  to  Yesso,among 
the   simple-minded    islanders,   who 
had  confidence   in  him,  who  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened  in 
Paris,   who  woukl  never  know   it. 
He   would   escape   from  his  wife's 
searching,     hostile     looks,     which 


watched  and  tormented  bim.  He 
had  never  in  all  his  life  cast  down 
his  eyes  before  any  human  being, 
and  now  he  did  not  dare  to  look 
up  in  presence  of  his  wife.  It  was 
unbearable. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of 
Forbes,  Baldwin  had  written  to 
Thomas  to  inform  him  of  his  bro- 
ther's sudden  end,  and  to  urge  him 
to  take  possession  of  the  large  for- 
tune which  had  been  left  to  him. 
Baldwin  now  resolved  to  go  to 
Hakodate  and  take  charge  of.  the 
business  during  Graham's  absence. 
He  was,  in  fact,  as  much  afraid  of 
Thomas  as  of  Jane.  He  pictured 
to  himself  a  meeting  with  his  old 
friend.  How  could  he  look  at  him, 
while  he  told  him  the  story  of  his 
brother's  death?  He  fancied  he 
could  see  Graham's  eyes  looking 
with  full  trust  and  affection  into  his 
own.  Would  he  be  able  to  dissem- 
ble and  to  lie  before  the  light  of 
those  honest  eyes  ?  No  !  he  could 
even  better  bear  Jane's  suspicions 
than  Thomas's  [trustfulness.  He 
would  start  at  once  for  Hakodate. 
By  that  means  he  was  almost  sure 
to  avoid  seeing  his  friend,  who, 
in  all  probability,  had  sailed  for 
Europe  immediately  on  hearing  of 
his  brother's  death.  ^ 

Having  carefully  weighed  every 
consideration,  he  made  up  his  mind 
one  day  to  speak  to  Jane  without 
further  delay.  He  only  waited  till 
it  was  dark.  He  felt  ashamed  and 
humbled  in  his  own  eyes  to  take 
such  a  precaution,  but  he  was  forced 
to  it — he  could  not  help  it.  When 
the  lamp  was  brought  in,  he  placed 
himself  with  his  back  to  the  liorht. 
Jane  sat  opposite  to  him,  pale, 
silent,  and  indifi:erent. 

"  Thomas  Lansdale  will  have  left 
Hakodate  on  receipt  of  my  letter," 
he  began  ;  **  one  of  us  must  be  out 
there  to  take  care  of  our  business. 
I  will  return  to  Japan  shortly. 
Will  you  go  with  me,  or  do  you 
prefer  to  remain  here  ?" 
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She  did  not  reply  to  his  question, 
but  said — 

"  You  are  going  to  leave  Paris  ?'' 

**  I  am  obliged  to  go.'* 

"  1  thought  so." 

lie  tried  to  appear  surprised,  and 
asked,  "  What  made  you  think  so  ?" 

She  merely  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders coutemptuously. 

"  What  made  you  think  so  ?"  he 
repeated.  lie  made  an  effort,  and 
looked  straight  into  her  face  as  he 
spoke. 

**  Do  not  ask  me ;  you  know  it." 

Her  voice  had  a  peculiar  threaten- 
ing accent.  He  felt  humiliat<jd,  but 
he  dared  not  press  for  an  explana- 
tion, lie  repeated  his  question, 
**  Will  you  go  with  me  to  Japau  ?" 

"  No " — and  aftxir  a  pause  she 
added  carelessly,  "  I  expect  a  letter 
from  my  aunt  Alice  in  a  few  days. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  live 
with  her  in  future." 

It  had  come  to  this !  She  knew 
that  he  had  no  longer  any  power 
over  her,  and  that  he  would  not 
dare  to  assert  his  rights.  "  I  do 
not  understand  you,"  he  said  gently, 
"  but  I  will  not  hinder  you  from 
doing  what  you  wish.  Since  I  have 
known  vou,  I  have  had  but  one 
thought,  and  that  was  to  make  you 
Jmppy." 

He  said  these  last  words  in  a 
voice  of  indescribable  sadness,  and 
he  felt  the  tears  rising  to  liis  eyes. 
What  had  he  done  to  deserve  the 
misery  which  he  had  to  endure? 
If  any  one  was  answerable  for  this 
horrible  fate  it  was  Jane,  whoso 
coldness  hatl  first  awakened  his 
suspicions,  and  whose  unconsciously 
uttered  exclamation  about  Forbes 
had  excited  his  anger.  The  thought 
that  some  wrong  had  been  done  to 
his  wife  had  maddened  him  when 
he  laid  hands  on  Forbes.  She, 
above  all  others,  ought  to  forgive 
him,  and  to  comfort  him — and  she 
alone  tormented  him  !  He  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept. 


He  had  become  another  man  since 
Forbes^s  death.  All  his  former 
energy  had  forsaken  hira.  Now  he 
was  weak  and  irritable.  Jane  saw 
his  tears  and  his  sufferintrs  nnmoved. 
She  sat  there  cold  and  pitiless  like 
a  stone  image,  her  distrustful  eyes 
fixed  steadily  upon  him.  At  uat 
he  rose  and  said,  ''You  are  hard 
and  unjust  towiirds  me,  but  I  will 
not  complain.  The  time  may  come 
when  you  will  regret  that  you  have 
rejected  my  love.  When  that  day 
comes,  call  me  and  I  will  retnrn  to 
you.     Now  I  will  go." 

He  left  the  room  slowly.  She 
followed  him  with  her  eyes ;  her 
mute  lips  moved,  and  without  utter- 
ing a  sound  she  breathed  the  word 
**  Murderer !" 

Baldwin  felt  sure  that  he  bad 
not  betrayecl  himself  to  his  wife. 
She  could  know  nothing  of  the 
dark  deed;  but  he  felt  sure  now 
that  she  had  guessed  it  He  knew, 
however,  that  his  peace  was  gone, 
even  if  Jane  had  not  sospected 
him.  Her  undeserved  confidence 
would  have  been  less  bearable  even 
than  her  suspicions.  One  thin^ 
only  could  have  reconciled  him  to 
his  fate.  If  he  could  have  taken 
his  wife  into  his  confidence,  if  she 
had  acknowledged  his  innocence, 
pitied  his  misfortune,  and  shared  it 
with  him ; — yes,  then  he  would 
have  found  comfort  and  peace  in 
her  presence.  But  Janets  lookt 
sternly  forbade  any  approach,  and 
he  must  bear  alone  the  heavy 
burden  of  his  secret. 

Baldwin  spent  the  next  day  in 
putting  his  affairs  in  order.  He 
made  every  preparation  for  his 
departure,  without  interference  on 
Jane's  part,  by  word  or  deed.  She 
looked  on,  as  if  she  were  deaf  and 
dumb.  Two  days  after  their  last 
conversation,  he  went  into  her  room 
to  say  good-bye.  He  had  dreaded 
that  moment,  but  it  was  soon  over. 
His  heart  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
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.  grief  that  be  hardly  noticed  Jane's 
coldness.  She  did  not  offer  him 
her  hand,  and  when  he  leant  for- 
ward to  kiss  her,  she  drew  back  in 
silence. 

"  Farewell,  Jane  !"  he  said ;  and 

in   a  tone   of   entreaty  he   added, 

"Let  us  meet  again."     She  bowed 

lier    head  without  saying   a  word. 

He    hesitated  for  an   instant ;    but 

when  he  saw  no  sign  of  relenting 

^n  tbat  cold  face,  he  turned  away. — 

It  Would  have  been  better  for  hira 

^    stand    before   the   most   severe 

jadge  than  to  face  that  woman  who 

"fcl    never  loved  hira,  who  saw  in 

°'tti    the  cause  of  her  unhappiness, 

and    who  now  hated  and   dreaded 

^*^. — She  had  heard  him  on  that 

fat^l  evening  when   she  was    lying 

"'  On  her  bed;  she  knew  when  he 

iiaci     crone   out    and  when    he    had 

^^•^»^e    back.     She    knew   that    he 

™*^^t  have  been  in  the  street  at  the 

^'^^*y  time  of  Forbes's  death.     The 

'*^t    that    he    had    concealed   this 

c^*^^  lira  stance  had  first  aroused  her 

suspicions',  his  gloominess,  his  con- 


fusion, had  confirmed  ier  in  her' 
belief.  Since  their  last  conversa- 
tion, when  that  strong  man  had 
wept  in  her  presence,  she  had  felt 
absolutely  sure  of  his  guilt.  "  He 
is  a  murderer,"  she  said  to  herself ; 
but,  nevertheless,  she  would  not 
stand  forth  as  his  accuser.  She, 
too,  had  a  secret  to  keep ;  and  her 
secret  was  more  safe  if  she  remained 
silent. 

A  few  days  after  Baldwin's  de- 
parture, Jane's  aunt,  Mademoiselle 
Alice  de  Moutemars  arrived  in 
Paris.  She  was  a  poor  and  elderly 
maiden  lady,  the  sister  of  Jane's 
mother.  Aunt  Alice  saw  at  a  glance 
that  she  might  secure  a  comfortable 
home  for  the  rest  of  her  'days  if 
she  made  herself  agreeable  to  her 
wealthy  niece.  She  spared  no  pains 
to  make  herself  not  only  pleasant, 
but  useful  and  even  indispensable  ; 
and  she  succeeded,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks,  in  persuading  Jane  to 
go  with  her  to  her  home,  and  to 
settle  in  a  cheerful  watering-place 
in  the  south  of  France. 


X. 


Baldwin  had  accomplished  the 
greater  pail  of  his  journey,  and  was 
in  San  Francisco  awaiting  the  de- 
parture of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamer 
for  Japan,  lie  intended  to  go  by 
that  line^to  Yokohama,  where  he 
was  sure  to  find  easily  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Hakodate. 

In  New  York,  in  Chicago,  and 
in  San  Francisco,  he  had  inquired 
after  Thomas  Lansdale,  or  Thomas 
Graham — for  he  did  not  know 
nader  which  name  his  friend  was 
travellinor — but  he  could  learn  no- 
thing  about  him. — "  He  must  have 
gone  by  way  of  China,  India,  and 
E^ypt,"  he  said  to  himself.  *'So 
aiach  the  better  1  Now  I  am  quite 
sure  not  to  meet  him."  His  heart 
ached  when  he  thousrht  that  hence- 


forth he  would  have  to  avoid  those 
two,  whom  he  loved  best  in  the 
world — Jane  and  Thomas.  But  he 
strove  hard  to  accustom  himself  to 
the  idea,  and  he  now  felt  more  able 
to  boar  his  fate.  He  had  become 
calmer  and  stronger  since  he  had 
left  Jane.  He  knew  that  she  was 
well  taken  care  of,  and  hd  felt  no 
anxiety  on  her  account.  If  she  had 
loved  him,  she  would  have  followed 
him  ;  but  she  did  not  love  him,  she 
never  had  loved  him.  She  had  been 
false  from  the  beginning — whei^  she 
had  given  him  her  hand,  when  she 
had  promised  solemnly  to  "love 
and  cherish  him,"  and  to  be  his 
"for  better,  for  worse."  His  mis- 
fortune should  not  have  estranged 
her  from  him.     He  had  every  reason 
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to  resent  her  conduct ;  she  had  no- 
thing to  reproacli  him  with — he  had 
done  her  no  wronfj.  It  was  a  com- 
fort  to  feel  himself  innocent,  at  any 
rate,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
Ilia  account  with  her  was  closed, 
and  the  balance  was  in  his  favour. 
He  was  her  creditor,  and  he  forgave 
her  her  trespasses.  But  it  was 
different  with  Thomas.  Against 
Thomas  he  liad  sinned,  and  ho 
<]ared  not  face  him — at  least  not 
now.  Perhaps  he  might  be  able 
to  do  so  in  years  .to  come.  It  was 
well  that  Thomas  had  gone  by  way 
of  India  ;  he  need  not  fear  to  meet 
him. 

Baldwin  left  San  Francisco  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and,  twenty-two 
days  later,  he  arrived  jit  Yokohama. 
Tiiose  three  weeks  of  peaceful  rest 
on  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  had 
acted  like  a  healing  balm  on  his 
wounded  heart.  lie  was  still  in- 
capable of  cheerful  thoughts,  but 
tlie  gnawing  anxiety  which  had 
tormented  him  in  Paris  had  dis- 
appeared. In  Yokohama  he  was 
welcomed  by  some  old  accjuaint- 
an(;es.  They  all  asked  him,  as  soon 
as  thoy  saw  him,  what  ailed  him, 
and  what  had  turned  his  hair  so 
grey,  lie  replied  that  he  had  been 
ill,  and  then  quickly  changed  the 
conversation.  Here  .again  he  in- 
quired after  (iraham.  There  liJid 
been  no  news  from  Hakodate  for 
the  lust  two  months,  he  was  told, 
and  nobody  could  say  whetlier 
Graham  had  gone  to  Hong-Kong 
or  Shanjxhai.  The  steamer  Osjikka 
was  to  leave  in  a  few  davs  for 
Hakodate,  and  would  bring  back 
letters  from  the  North. 

The  captain  of  the  Osakka 
was  willing  to  take  Baldwin  as  a 
passenger,  and  he  was  thus  able  to 
continue  his  voyage  after  only  a 
few  days'  delay  at  Yokohama.  On 
the  3d  of  August  he  arrived  at 
Hakodate. 

While  tlic  steamer  was  steering 
about  the  harbour  to  find  a  suitable 


anchorage,  a  number  of  small  boats 
filled  with  Chinese  and  European 
merchants  came  alongside  to  get  the 
letters  and  news  she  had  brought. 

Baldwin  soon  recognised  his  own 
house-boat,  carrying  a  young  Eng- 
lishman named  Howell,  who  for 
son)e  time  had  been  in  his  employ 
as  book-keeper.  Baldwin  went  to 
meet  him  at  the  gangway.  UowcH 
started  with  surprise  at  seeing  bis 
chief  so  nnexpectedly.  He  shook 
hands  warmly,  and  then  inquired 
immediately,  with  evident  anxiety, 
whether  Mr.  Baldwin  had  been  ill, 
and  if  he  were  still  unwell.  Bald- 
win gave  the  same  answer  he  had 
given  to  his  friends  at  Yokohama, 
and  then  asked  in  his  turn  when 
Mr.  Graham  had  left  for  Europe. 

"  Mr.  (iraham  is  in  Hakodate, 
and  you  will  see  him  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  A  few  weeks  ago  ho 
received  a  letter  from  you,  and 
determined  to  go  to  Europe;  but 
just  before  the  departure  of  the 
steamer  he  changed  his  mind.  He 
has  written  to  you  twice  since  then  ; 
his  letters  must  have  crossed  you 
on  the  sea,  and  have  reached  Lon- 
don about  a  month  ago." 

Howell  went  away  to  look  after 
his  emi)loyer's  luggage,  and  this 
gave  Biddwin  time  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  The  meeting  with  Gra- 
ham was  now  unavoidable — ^thero 
was  no  help  for  it.  He  could  do 
nothing  for  the  present  but  wait 
iind  see  what  course  matters  would 
take.  With  .assumed  composure  he 
got  into  the  boat,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  landed  on  the  quay. 
Many  of  the  Japanese,  among  whom 
Baldwin  had  lived  for  several  years, 
welcomed  him  back  with  tnie  hearti- 
ness ;  but  all  those  who  knew  him 
well  enough  \.o  speak  to  him  put  the 
same  <]uestion,  **  Have  you  been  ill, 
Mr.  Baldwin  V 

(rraham  was  seated  in  his  room 
reading.  He  jumped  up  with  an 
exclamation  of  joyful  surprise  when 
the   door  opened,   and    Baldwin's 
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-well-known  voice  called  out,  "  How 
do  you  do,  Thomas?"  But  no 
sooner  bad  he  looked  at  his  friend 
than  he  started  back  and  said 
anxiously,  '*Some  misfortune  has 
befallen  you,  Baldwin  !  For  God's 
sake,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter?" 

Baldwin  felt  something  rise  in 
bis  throat  which  Isepthim  speechless 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  he  said,  "I 
have  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  Graham  ; 
but  we  will  speak  about  that  pres- 
ently. Tell  me  first,  how  is  it  that 
you  are  here  ?  I  thought  you  were 
on  your  way  to  Europe,  and  I  have 
come  out  here  to  fill  your  place." 

But  Graham  conld  not  take  his 
eyes  off  Baldwin's  face,  which  he 
scanned  with  the  anxious  tenderness 
of  a  mother  looking  at  her  sick  child 
which  has  been  broufjht  home  to 
ber. 

"Gordon,  what  is  the  matter?" 
he  asked  again,  with  an  imploring 
voice.     "  I  cannot  rest  till  I  know 

all." 

He  took  Baldwin's  right  hand 
between  his  two  hands,  and  looked 
at  him  steadily.  There  was  the  old 
confidinor  look  of  which  Baldwin 
bad  been  afraid ! 

*'  I  have  been  obliged  to  part 
from  my  wife,"  he  said  at  last, 
without  raisin r:  his  eyes. 

"  My  poor  friend !" 

Tlien  followed  a  long  pause. 
Baldwin  covered  his  face  with  his 
bands.. 

**  My  poor  friend  I"  repeated 
Graham. 

Suddenly  Baldwin  became  con- 
scious that  in  order  to  extricate 
himself  he  had  inadvertently  ex- 
posed his  wife  to  suspicion.  No  ! 
that  must  not  be.  His  unfortunate 
deed  had  cost  him  all  his  happiness 
— he  did  not  complain ;  blood  will 
have  blood — but  his  honour,  his 
self-respect,  must  not  be  sacrificed. 
He  would  not,  by  an  act  of  coward- 
ice, throw  the  burden  upon  Jane 
and  injure  her  fair  name  He  said, 
in  a  low  inquiring  tone — 


"  Graham,  you  are  my  friend  ?'' 

"Yes,  indeed  I  am.  I  have  no 
one  in  the  wide  world  bnt  you. 
You  may  confide  to  me  all  that 
weighs  on  your  mind,  and  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  help  you."  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  add- 
ed solemnly,  "  St)  help  me  God !" 

Beneath  the  window  of  the  room 
where  the  two  friends  were  seated 
lay  the  broad  harbour  of  Hakodate. 
Heavy  junks  with  brown  square 
sails,  and  numberless  fishing-boats 
glided  gently  on  the  white  crested 
waves  of  the  dark-blue  sea.  Bald- 
win kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  this 
grand  picture ;  and,  without  looking 
once  at  his  friend,  in  low  passion- 
less accents,  he  told  liis  miserable 
storv.  He  did  not  accuse  Forbes — 
he  did  not  even  know  that  he  had 
been  guilty — neither  dicl  he  try  to 
exculpate  himself.  He  had  been 
angry  and  excited  ;  he  had,  without 
knowing  what  he  was  doing,  pushed 
awav  Forbes,  who  had  stumbled  and 
had  fallen.  .  ,  .  "I  bent  over 
him,  and  saw  him  dying;  killed 
by  my  hand.  I  see  him  at  this 
moment.     .     .     ." 

He  stopped,  and  for  the  first 
time  looked  anxiously  into  his 
friend's  face.  Graham,  pale  as 
death,  kept  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground. 

"Nobody  but  you  knows  what 
has  happened,"  continued  Baldwin  ; 
"  I  owed  this  confession  to  no  one 
but  to  you.  To  you  I  have  given 
up  my  secret  and  myself;  you  can 
do  with  me  what  you  like,  I  am  in 
your  hands.  If  I  am  guilty,  I  am 
ready  to  bear  any  punishment  that 
may  be  imposed  on  me ;  but  if  I  am 
innocent,  then  acquit  me  and  release 
me  from  the  torments  which  I  can 
bear  no  longer.  See  how  wretched 
I  am,  Thomas  I  Have  pity  on  me ! 
I  have  suffered  terribly." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

**I  have  nobody  in  the  world 
but  you,"  said  Thomas,  at  last. 

In  his  eyes  shone  all  the  old  con- 
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fidcnce,  tlic  old  love,  and  Baldwin 
could  look  into  them  without  fear. 
Now — as  with  Jane,  his  debtor — his 
account  was  settled  with  Thomas, 
his  creditor,  who  had  forgiven  him, 
likewise,  his  trespasses,  lie  drew 
a  long  deep  breath.  Once  more  he 
was  a  free  man. 

.  •  .  .  • 

Jane  lives  alternf;tely  in  the  south 
of  France  and  in  Paris— a  young, 
rich  widow\*  She  has  become  very 
pious.  ]Ier  piety  is  of  that  frigid 
sort  which  causes  those  who  practise 
it  to  be  venerated  by  the  public  at 
large,  and  feared  by  their  friends. 
Her  house  is  kept  with  exemplary 
order.  Her  servants — though  she 
never  scolds  them — tremble  before 
her.  No  beggar  ever  approaches 
her  doors,  but  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Gordon  Baldwin  figures  with  large 
sums  on  the  lists  of  every  public 
charitv.  Her  beneficence  is,  how- 
ever,  as  free  from  vanity  as  from 
compassion.  She  does  not  endow 
schools,  hospitjils,  and  asylums,  to 
hear  her  name  quoted  and  praised, 
but  because  she  thinks  it  her  duty 
to  be  charitable  ;  and  she  can  only 
fulfil  this  duty  by  placing  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional philanthropists.  She  finds 
it  impossible  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  sufierings  of  individuals.  She 
cau  think  only  of  her  own  sorrow ; 
and  to  alleviate  that,  she  gives  to 
sutFering  humanity.  She  is  not 
wicked ;  she  has  never  done  any- 
thing positively  wrong — nor  any- 
thing unselfishly  good.  She  has 
never  cared  much  for  those  about 
lier.  Nature  has  denied  her  that 
faculty.  She  certainly  cannot  be 
admired ;  she  can  hardly  be  blamed. 
Kind  people — and  there  are  some  in 
this  world — will  pity  her. 

Thomas  Lansdale  has  settled  in 
New  York.  Hundreds  among  the 
poor  bless  his  name.  Whoever  is 
in  want  and  can  appeal  to  him 
leaves   his  door  comforted  and  re- 


lieved.    The  last  misfortune  wbicli. 
has  befallen  him — Baldwin's  deatlm^ 
— has  made  the  kind,  tender-hearteA. 
man  more  charitable  than  ever.     He^ 
often  gives  to  the  undeserving,  bufc 
he  continues  to  do  good,  to  the  bes^ 
of  his  knowledge.     His  simple  hear^ 
knows  no  suspicion.     It   is   better 
to  be  deceived  by  some  and  to  help 
many,  than  to  mistrust  all  and  to 
stand  alone. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Hako- 
date, Gordon  Baldwin  died  the  deatb 
of  a  hero.  While  swimming  to  cany 
a  rope,  in  order  to  save  from  certaio 
death  the  crew  of  a  foundering  ves- 
sel, he  was  dashed  against  a  rock 
and  frightfully  crushed.  He  lived 
for  about  six  hours — long  enonghto 
learn  that  the  crew  had  been  saved, 
and  that  his  life  had  not  been  sacri- 
ficed in  vain — long  enough  to  know 
that  Forbes's  death  had  been  expi- 
ated and  atoned  for.  The  raembers 
of  the  foreign  community  surrounded 
his  house  during  the  hours  of  his 
agony.  Thomas  Lansdale  closed 
his  eyes.  His  loving,  faithful  look, 
of  which  Baldwin  had  once  been 
afraid,  was  the  last  consolation  of 
the  dying  man. 

And  so  they  arc  all  provided  for. 
Forbes  and  Baldwin  are  dead,  and 
have  found  rest.  Only  two  people, 
Jane  and  Thomas,  think  of  them, 
and  feel  that  with  them  is  buried 
something  that  belonged  to  their 
own  life  and  happiness,  and  that 
can  never  be  replaced.  Otherwise, 
it  would  be  as  though  they  had 
never  been. — Thomas  has  never  got 
over  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  nis 
friend ;  but  he  is  not  unhappy. 
He  is  deceived  by  some ;  honoured 
and  loved  by  many.  He  continues 
to  do  good,  and  will  continue  till 
the  end. — Jane  lives  retired,  lonely 
and  cold,  high  above  all  her  sur- 
roundings, as  on  some  frozen  pin- 
nacle amid  eternal  snows,  and  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  earning  the  repu- 
tation of  a  saint. 
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MAY  1882. 

[Thb  following  Notes  of  a  tour  in  Cyprus  are  from  the  Journals  kept 
by  Lady  Franklin  during  1831-33,  while  her  husband  was  in  command 
of  H.M.S.  Rainbow  in  the  Mediterranean.  She  had  been  accompanied 
from  England  by  some  American  friends,  and  having  engaged  an  Austrian 
brig,  the  party  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land.  Having  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  she,  with  her  travelling 
companions,  continued  the  voyage  to  Constantinople  in  a  vessel  they  had 
engaged  at  Alexandria.] 


On    Thursday     morning,     May 

'^th,  we  embarked  from  Jaffa,  and 

^/tJed  to   sail   for    Cyprus.     The 

^in^  was  not  fair  for  this  island, 

^^^    neither  was  it  better  for  any 

other  place  to  which  we  could  have 

directed  our  course.     We  were  all 

"*y   beating  out,  or  tacking  in  front 

of  Jaffa,  which  has  a  compact,  lofty, 

aoci     rather    handsome    appearance 

fr^'in  the  sea,  rising  high  above  the 

sbot^.l)anks    on   each    side.      The 

ni^^vintains  of  Judaja  wei^  seen  at  a 

cOTi^iderable  distance  in   the  back- 

g^xind. 

On  the  following  day  we  advanc- 
ed scarcely  so  far  as  to  be  opposite 
to  Kaifa,  but  the  wind  being  from 
the  north  brought  us  all  day  long 
the  sound   of    the    hard    fighting 
going  on  at  Acre — broadside  after 
broadside  without  cessation.     The 
noise  was  like  bursts  of  fine  but 
distant  thunder  suddenly   arrested 
in  its  sound.     Mount  Carmel,  and 
the  chain  of  hills  to  the  north,  were 
only  faintly  visible  in  the  horizon. 
On  the  third  day  they  had  disap- 
peared from  view,  and  we  moved  a 
little  more  briskly,  though  we  did 
not  keep  our  course  in  the  even- 
ing, the  wind  being  almost  directly 
ahead.     The  captain  told  me  that 
daring  our  absence  a  line-of-battle 
ship   wo   had  seen  at    Alexandria 
had   heen   before   Acre,  and  after 
bombarding  it  very  briskly  for  two 
days  had  gone  back  to  Alexandria. 

VOL.  CXXIV. — ^NO.  DCCXV. 


Captain  Suhor  told  me  also,  that 
about  four  days  after  our  departure 
from  Kaifa  the  Madagascar  came 
in  there,  accompanied  by  a  French 
brig,  and  that  the  officers  of  both 
ships  landed  and  made  known  to 
the  Governor  their  intention  to  visit 
the  camp  at  Acre,  which  obliged 
him  to  put  every  horse  in  the  plac0 
and  neighbourhood  in  requisition — 
not,  however,  without  bastinadoing, 
or  threats  of  it.  At  length  the 
officers  of  the  two  ships  set  off  in  a 
body  of  fifty  or  sixty,  the  Governor 
with  them,  and  had  an  interview 
with  Ibrahim  Pasha  the  younger, 
who  during  our  absence  had  also 
been  to  the  camp,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  thousand  Druses,  and 
the  Emir  Pasha.  Captain  Suhor 
went  on  board  the  Madagascar  to 
see  Captain  Lyons.     .     .     . 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday  the 
20th  of  May  we  were  about  thirty 
miles  from  Cypnis,  and  should  have 
arrived  there  in  the  night  if  the  cap- 
tain had  not  been  afraid  of  nearing 
Cape  Grego  before  daylight.  When 
I  came  on  deck  on  Monday  morn- 
ing about  eight  we  had  left  it  behind 
us  on  our  right.  There  appeared  to 
be  a  square  castle  on  the  top  of  it, 
though  the  book  of  sailing  direc- 
tions makes  no  mention  of  this,  but 
describes  the  Cape  as  a  long  point, 
the  end  of  it  appearing  like  a  sconce, 
whereby  it  is  easily  known.  The 
captain  said  that  what  appeared  like 
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a  large  castle  was  only  rock.  It  is 
the  south-east  point  of  Cyprus.* 

The  line  of  coast  from  hence  to 
Cape  Pila  (about  four  leagues)  pre- 
serves nearly  a  horizontal  elevation, 
of  no  apparent  height,  and  is  quite 
destitute  of  interest.  Cape  Pila  has 
a  tower  upon  it.  The  coast  beyond, 
towards  the  west,  appears  more 
varied,  and  exhibits  a  great  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade,  or  rather, 
of  whiteness  and  blackness,  the  for- 
mer proceeding  apparently  from  bare 
cliffs  or  slopes  of  that  colour. 

The  town  of  Larnaca,  which  was 
to  be  our  port,  is  situated  in  a 
shallow  bay  between  Cape  Pila 
to  the  east  and  Cape  Chiti  to 
the  south.  The  distance  between 
the  two  Capes  is  three  leagues  and 
a  half,  and  the  marina  of  Larnaca 
lies  between  four  and  five  miles 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Chiti — a  low 
flat  promontory  seen  to  the  left 
when  in  the  harbour  of  Larnaca. 
It  has  a  tower  upon  it,  which  has 
been  used  as  a  lighthouse.  As  wo 
neared  the  shore,  on  approaching 
Larnaca,  the  low  grounds  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea  became  visible. 
They  looked  yellow,  as  if  their 
spring  verdure  were  already  burnt 
up,  and  the  trees  thinly  scattered 
over  them  were  small.  The  forms 
of  the  bills,  however,  are  pleasing ; 
and  there  is  one  rising  behind  the 
town  of  Larnaca,  but  at  some  dis- 
tance inland,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  superior  elevation,  and  which 
proves  to  be,  as  I  supposed,  the 
mount  of  Santa  Croce,  or  St.  Cruis, 
the  (Jyprian  Olympus,  It  stands 
much  higher  than  those  immedi- 
ately near  it,  and  is  of  a  bent  sugar- 
loaf  fonn. 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  when 
we  anchored  in  the  roadstead  (rather 
than  in  the  harbour)  of  Larnaca,  for 
the  captain  took  a  position  far  out- 


side of  any  of  the  other  merchant 
brigs  which  were  at  anchor ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  vexed  me,  because 
the  sea  was  rough,  and  I  had  expect- 
ed that  the  distance  from  the  shore 
would  be  made  an  objection  to  free 
communication  between  it  and  the 
vessel.  And  so  indeed  it  proved: 
for  when  I  proposed  that  we  shoald 
go  on  shore  he  objected  ;  said  the  sea 
was  so  rough,  we  should  be  bathed 
in  water,  and  had  better  wait  a  few 
hours  longer.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, he  landed  with  Achmet,  onr 
travelling  servant,  who  carried  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  with  which  we 
had  been  furnished  to  the  EngliBh 
vice-consul  here.  They  came  back 
late  with  a  letter  from  the  consal, 
in  which  he  politely  excuses  himself 
from  coming  to  pay  his  respects  to 
us  on  board  on  account  of  a  contagi- 
ous disease  which  within  a  few  days 
had  manifested  itself,  and  which 
had  caused  the  European  resident! 
to  shut  themselves  up.  We  doabt- 
cd  whether  he  had  given  us  the  real 
reason  for  his  shyness  towards  nsi 
or  whether  he  was  afraid  of  us  be- 
cause we  came  from  Jaffa. 

It  being  necessary  that  another 
boat  should  go  on  shore,  I  deter- 
mined to  set  my  foot  on  land  also, 
and  accordingly  took  my  place  in 

the  boat,  accompanied  by   O 

and  Mr.  C.,  who  was  glad  to  breathe 
the  smell  of  land  again,  but  who 
returned  sick  with  the  closeness  and 
odour  of  it.  The  odour  was  not  a 
bad  one,  however,  but  rather  sweet, 
even  though  we  breathed  it  in  the 
bazaars  and  narrow  streets  of  the 
marina  or  sea-houses  of  Larnaca, 
where  the  main  part  of  the  commer- 
cial population  resides,  and  which 
is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village 
or  town  properly  called  Lamacai 
the  latter  lying  to  the  north-east. 
The  road  between  the  marina  and 


*  North  of  this  bay,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  Ih  the  Gulf  of  Famiu 
p^ousta,  a  name  connected  with  my  reading,  and  which  my  i>ailiDg-book  oslh 
",ouce  famous." 
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tbe  town  of  Larnaca  passes  tbrough 

open   fields,   partly    bearing    some 

scrubby  crops  of  barley,  but  for  tbe 

rowt  part   waste,  or  covered  with 

mbbish,   and  the  ruins  of  houses. 

^  understood    that    three    of    tbe 

Bipopean  consuls  lived  at  salinas, 

^  the  marina  of   Larnaca  is  also 

<^iled  (probably   from    the   neigb- 

^uring  salt-pit,  which  is  tbe  most 

considerable  in  the  island) ;  and  the 

'^st,   among   whom    is  the  English 

consnl,  at  Larnaca. 

There  are  a  few  pleasant-looking 
^otxs^s  on  the  beach  on  the  marina 
j^^v^itig    projecting     upper    storeys 
O'^^^t  are  called  in  Ejrypt  mashra- 
^J    »nd  projecting  roofs,  frequently 
^'^^.tnented  with  an  edging  or  bor- 
der   ^^£  jjgi,^  wood -work.     The  roofs 
in    ^^eneral  arc   remarkable  for  hav- 
'"S"  ^  «pout8,  made,  I  believe,  of  tile, 
P'^^i  acting  from   them ;    but  being 
^''5^'^Tiamented,  they  look  like  the 
^^^^^rs   of   an   unfinished  building, 
^"^^      have    an     ugly    effect.      The 
boxx^es  are  built  of  unbumt  bricks, 
lucb^  colour  of  the  soil,  upon  a  foun- 
d&t^Qti  of  stones,  which  rise  a  few 
i^^t  above  the  surface.     The  door- 
^^ys    are     generally    arched    with 
stone ;  the   doors,  though    wanting 
p^ot,  are  tolerably  neat,  and  have 
fastenings  of  a  less  rude  description 
than  some  we  have  seen  in  Egypt 
and  Syria ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
we  appear  to  have  advanced  a  step 
or  two  towards  civilisation  in  coming 
to  Cyprus. 

Having  landed  with  scarcely  any 
more  definite  object  than  to  look 
about  us,  we  made  our  way  to  the 
locanda,  another  sign  of  civilisation, 
to  see  what  sort  of  accommodation 
coald  be  procured,  but  were  not 
much  inclined  to  enter  the  house 
when  we  heard  that  the  two  chief 
rooms  were  occupied  by  a  sick  per- 
son who  had  "  une  fi^vre  maligne," 
and  his  French  doctor.  However, 
we  looked  at  a  sort  of  common  room, 
neatly   enough    furnished,   with    a 


table,  chairs,  and  lamp,  and  at  two 
so-called  bedrooms,  in  a  separate 
bouse,  whioh  were  bv  no  means 
inviting.  The  rooms,  like  those  of 
all  the  houses  we  saw,  surrounded 
a  court  which  has  generally  a  few 
trees  or  flowers  in  the  centre.  The 
name  of  this  inn,  kept  by  a  Pied- 
montese  (who,  however,  would  not 
speak  Italian,  but  only  French),  is 
"H6tel  de  la  Girafe,"  written  on 
the  swinging  board  of  a  sign- post 
I  was  afterwards  told  that  there  were 
two  or  three  of  these  locandaSy  of 
which  that  called  <<  L'Hdtel  de  la 
Marina"  was  said  ,to  be  tbe  best 
We  groped  oar  way  in  the  dark  to 
our  boat,  and  were  guided  back  to 
the  ship  by  a  lantern,  which  was 
fixed  to  the  masthead. 

Tbe  next  morning  (Tuesday  the 
22d),  finding  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  sailing.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  91 
determined  to  land  and  go  to  the 
consul  to  ask  about  the  exchange  of 
money.  This  being. the  case,  though 
I  felt  convinced  we  should  not  be 
acceptable  visitors,  I  did  not  scruple 
to  accompany  them,  intending  to 
inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ports 
at  Limasol  and  Baffo,  so  that  if  the 
wind  continued  contrary,  and  no 
time  was  likely  to  be  lost  by  going 
to  one  or  the  other  by  land,  I  might 
make  arrangements  for  doing  this. 

We  found  the  gate  of  his  house 
closed,  but  it  was  opened  to  receive 
us,  and  we  were  immediately  met 
by  the  consul  with  much  civility, 
and  requested  to  enter  the   house.. 
This,  however,  we  declined  doing,, 
and  insisted  upon  remaining  seated 
on   two    opposite    benches    placed 
under  the  walls  of  the  broad  pas- 
sage which  opened  into  the  ganlen 
court;  while  the yice*oonsul  and  his 
daughters   brought  out  chairs,   on 
which  they  sat.     He  was  dressed  in. 
the  French  Btjrie,  and  wore  the  En- 

flish  cockade  in  his  hat,  and  spoke 
rench,  which  he  seemed  to  prefer 
to  Italian.     He  excused  himself  for* 
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not  showing   U8  the   attentions  to 
be  expected  from  him  on  account  of 
the  plague,   or,  as   some  said,  the 
cholera  morbus,  of  which  three  per- 
sons had  died  within  a  few  dajs  at 
Larnaca;  and  when  he  heard  that 
we  were  thinking  of  going  to  Lima- 
sol,   placed    every    facility    in    our 
way,  and  offered  us  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law  there,  where  we  should 
find    everything    we    wanted.     He 
said  that  if  we  set  off  in  the  even- 
ing  for  Limasol,  and   stopped  for 
two  hours  on  the  way,  we  should 
still   arrive   by  five  next  morning; 
but  the  only  difficulty  was  to  get 
the  mules  in  time  to  start  this  even- 
ing.    If  we  set  off  next  day,  they 
could  be  sent  for  from  Nicosia,  in  the 
intenor  of  the  island,  whence  they 
generally  came,  and  would  be  free 
from  infection,     lie  did  not  know 
•bat  they  could  be  procured  here  by 
the  evening,  and  wondered  why  we 
could  not  wait  until  to-morrow.     I 
told  him  that  our  party  was  going 
to  divide,  and  that  those  who  re- 
mained on  board  would  set  sail  that 
very    night    if    possible.      It    was 
therefore  necessary  for   those  who 
intended  to  go  by  land  to  be  on 
shore ;  but  I  told  him  that  we  would 
delay   starting  until  morning  if  he 
•could  tell   us  of  any  place  where 
we  could   sleep,  alleging   we   were 
afraid  of  the  It/canda  (at  that  time 
•wc  knew  of  the  existence  of  only 
<one),  as  there  was  a  malignant  fever 
.there.     To  this  Mr.  C,  who  always 
acts  upon  the   principle   that    you 
must  take  as  much  as  you  can  get 
from   a   Levantine,   directly   added 
ithat,  if  the  mules  could  be  procured, 
we  would  set  off  that  evening ;  but 
•if  not,  perhaps  he  (the  consul)  could 
give  us  a   lodging  for  the   night. 
Poor  Mr.  Vice-consul,  thus  cruelly 
.pushed,  made  the  best  of  it,  and 
took  me  up-stairs  to  show  me  an 
•ompty  room  which  he  could  give  me, 
and  which  looked  tolerably  clean. 
.He  dctainod.me  here,  and  bade  me  sit 


down,  that  ho  might  ask  more  min- 
utely who  we  all  were,  Mr.  B.*s  letter 
giving  only  a  very  general  descrip- 
tion. When  we  had  cxpluned  all 
to  his  satisfaction,  his  respect  seemed 
increased  (though  he  was  very  well- 
behaved  before),  and  he  told  me  he 
had  a  mule  and  horse  at  my  service ; 
the  latter,  which  he  used  m  liis  car- 
riage, would  carry  me,  and  the  other 
his  janissary  (whom  he  would  send 
with  us)  should  ride. 

This  being  settled,  and  as  it  was 
past  tw^elve  o^clock,  the  usual  din- 
ner-hour, I  proposed  taking  leave, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  C.'s  desire  to 
get  some  dinner  here,  and  the  dis- 
comfort of  bding  turned  out  into 
dust  and  sun  without  anything  to 
see  or  knowing  any  house  we  could 
take  shelter  in  till  four  or  five 
o'clock,  before  which  we  had  reason 
to  believe  that  on  account  of  the 
high  sea  we  should  not  be  able  to 
return  to  the  ship.  It  must  have 
been  trying  to  the  poor  vice-consul 

when   Mr. asked  if  he  could 

tell  us  of  any  house  where  we  could 
repose  before  this  hour  arrived. 
Jle  refiected,  and  mentioned  one  to 
a  man  in  attendance,  who,  he  said, 
was  his  cook,  but  whom  he  bad 
sent  out  of  the  house  whilst  be  was 
in  quarantine,  because  the  man  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  home  to  his 
family  at  night,  and  now  that  this 
contagious  malady  was  suspected 
he  dreaded  the  communication. 
This  was  a  reason  why  the  man 
should  not  have  been  there  at  alL 

Though  he  did  not  invite  us  to 
dine,  the  consul  lost  no  time  in  giv- 
ing us  coffee  and  sherbet  or  lemon- 
ade, with  some  excellent  little  fin- 
ger biscuits,  made  by  his  youngest 
daughter,  a  young  girl  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years.  There  were  two 
elder  one^  the  second  of  whom, 
we  heard,  was  promised,  or  be- 
trothed. She  had  rather  an  ex- 
pressive countenance,  and  a  pretty 
figure.     The   eldest  was  very  tall, 
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but  not  80  pretty.  They  were  all 
three  dressed  in  scanty  cotton 
gowns,  and  had  coloured  handker- 
chiefs roiled  round  their  heads. 
The  vice-consul  has  a  daughter 
married  to  the  British  asfent  at 
Limasol,  to  whom  he  recommended 
us.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  but  has  lived  thirty  years 
in  Cyprus.  As  with  all  the  other 
Greek  inhabitants,  Greek  is  the 
language  of  his  family,  though  they 
generally  understand  or  speak  a 
little  Italian  also,  and  probably 
Turkish  or  Arabic.  The  vice-consul 
himself  is  considered  a  linguist  and 
littercUo,  from  speaking  and  under- 
standing so  many  languages.  He 
spoke  a  very  little  English,  but 
reads  and  understands  it  better ; 
and  he  displayed  his  classical 
knowledge  in  speaking  of  Baffo, 
the  ancient  Paphos,  where  the 
Cyprian  goddess  had  her  celebrated 
fane.  The  royal  arras  of  England 
are  displayed  on  two  conspicuous 
places  opposite  to  each  other  on  his 
gates,  sculptured  and  painted  over 
the  inner  side  of  the  outer  gate, 
and  painted  on  a  picture  over  the 
outer  doors  of  the  inner  rooms  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  court  He 
questioned  us  respecting  the  state 
of  things  in  Syria,  and  spoke  as  the 
consul  in  a  Turkish  province  should 
do,  of  the  resources  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  and  of  his  determination 
to  destroy  and  annihilate  Mehemet 
Ali. 

We  left  the  consulate  with  the 
undcrstandiuif  that  we  should  re- 
turn  in  the  evening  ready  to  set  off 
to  Limasol  if  mules  could  be  pro- 
cured for  us,  and  accepting  a  lodg- 
ing from  the  vice-consul  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  obtain  in  or  them.  We 
then  walked,  with  his  cook  for  a 
guide,  to  a  house  at  the  entrance 
of  the  niarina^  where  we  found  two 
respectable  Greek  women  (mother 
and  daughter),  in  a  very  decent 
house,   the    best    room  of    which. 


looli^ing  into  a  garden  court,  we 
took  possession  of.  It  belongs  to 
a  man  who  keeps  a  tavern  or  inn 
by  the  seaside,  and  his  wife  and 
mother  seem  to  be  employed  here 
in  making  bread  and  biscuit  aud  in 
raising  silk-worms.  They  brought 
us  coffee;  and  soon  after  Achmet, 
who  had  been  marketing,  made 
his  appearance;  and  we  used  the 
kitchen-stove  to  cook  some  mutton- 
steaks,  and  fill  our  spare  time  by 
having  some  dinner. 

Towards  five  o'clock  our  captain 
showed  himself  to  us,  and  said  the 
sea  would  now  allow  us  to  go  on 
board.  He  also  informed  us  that 
the  three  English  signori  had  ar- 
rived, and  anchored  close  to  us. 
We  had  no  sooner  got  on  board 
than  they  sent  to  ask  if  we  could 
receive  them,  and  came  immediate- 
ly after,  and  sat  talking  with  us 
of  their  adventures  in  Syria  until, 
the  sun  having  nearly  sunk  in  the 
horizon,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
return  to  the  shore,  since,  if  the 
animals  could  be  found,  it  was  in- 
tended  that  we  should  set  off  this 
evening  for  Limasol. 

On  landing  again  at  the  marina^ 
we  were  pursuing  our  way  to  the 
vice-consul's  house  at  Larnaca,  but 
were  arrested  by  the  sight  of  his 
janissary  and  the  mules,  waiting  at 
the  house  where  we  had  dined.  The 
janissary  had  brought  with  him  our 
letter  of  introduction  for  Limasol, 
and  we  therefore  stopped  short  here ; 
though,  from  the  vice-consul  having 
sent  one  only  of  the  animals  belong- 
ing to  himself  which  he  had.  pro- 
mised, there  was  one  wanting   for 

O ,  whom  I  bad  brought  with 

me,  our  friends  who  remained  on 
board  having  objected  to  parting 
with  Achmet. 

We  were  already  very  late  for 
setting  off,  and  as  another  mule  or 
donkey  was  to  be  procured,  and  the 
moon  did  not  rise  until  late,  we 
determined    to    remain    where   we 
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were,  and  set  off  by  the  light  of  its 
declining  beams  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Wc  were  joined  here  by  the  cap- 
tain of  our  own  ship  and  that  of  the 
English  signoriy  who  came  to  rep- 
resent to  me,  that  having  heard  of 
a  piracy  lately  committed  in  these 
seas  between  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, 
and  tliinking  it  desirable  that  we 
should  be  guarded  against  any  pos- 
sible attack,  they  thought  I  might 
approve  of  the  two  vessels  keeping 
company,  their  united  guns  and 
armed  crews  being  sufficient  to  in- 
sure us  from  molestation.  The 
earnestness  with  which  Captain 
Coda  (of  the  Tuscan  brig),  in  par- 
ticular, urged  the  expediency  of  the 
case,  convinced  me  that  they  at 
least  thought  there  was  something 
to  fear,  since  not  only  docs  he  seem 
to  be  no  coward,  but  as  his  vessel  is 
reputed  to  bo  a  very  good  sailer,  he 
was  subjecting  himself  to  lose  the 
pleasure  of  proving  this  in  our  eyes, 
by  slackening  his  pace  to  ours.  I 
tolcf  him,  therefore,  I  could  have  no 
objection  to  the  proposal,  but  that 
he  must  consult  his  own  signor'i 
first ;  and  to  Captain  Suhor  I  said, 
that  he  must  consult  my  fellow- 
travellers.  But  when  Captain  Coda 
replied  that  if  I  would  only  allow 
him  to  say  to  those  gentlemen  that 
it  was  my  wish  we  should  go  on 
together,  they  would  certainly  con- 
sent, I  absolutely  forbade  him  to 
say  anything  of  the  kind. 

While  tea  was  preparing  in  our 
new  quarters,  the  young  mistress  of 
the  house,  a  fine  commanding-look- 
ing young  woman,  who  could  speak 
nothing  but  Greek,  made  signs  to 
uie  that  she  wished  me  to  take  a 
little  walk  with  her.  I  went  out 
with  her  accordingly,  accompanied 

bv  Mr.  C ,  and  wjus  taken  into 

a  neighbour's  house,  to  be  shown  off 
and  treated  to  Cyprus  wine  and 
biscuits.  She  gave  up  her  bedroom 
to  me  and  O ;    but  though  it 


looked  clean  to  the  eye,  I  had  wit 
almost  sleepless  night  from  the  fleas 
and  mosquitoes,  and  scarcely  re- 
gretted the  early  hour  at  which  it 
was  necessary  to  rise  the  following 
morning.  • 

Wc  were  not  actually  off,  how- 
ever,  until  nearly  4  a.m.,  as  we 
guessed  by  the  moon  and  by  the 
moruing  dawn.  The  sun  rose  be- 
hind us  after  wo  had  left  Lamaca 
and  the  marina  in  our  rear,  and  the 
great  salina^  or  salt-pond,  on  our  left 
The  man  whom  we  had  engaged  as 
a  guide  and  temporary  seryant,  in 
the  absence  of  Achmet,  pointed  out 
to  me  a  mound  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  lake,  which  he  said  was  en- 
tirely of  salt.  The  twin  steeples  or 
minarets  which  rose  over  its  oanks, 
further  on,  belonged,  he  said,  to  a 
mosque,  named  lecchia. 

We  were  proceeding  over  a  plain, 
with  the  sea  behind  us  on  the  left, 
and  the  Mount  of  Santa  Cruis  be- 
fore us,  to  the  right,  and,  more  dis- 
tant than  this  mountain,  was  a  lofty 
and  undulating  range  of  hills,  which 
appeared  to  me  of  equal  height,  and 
which  wo  saw  afterwards  in  varied 
positions.  Tlie  ground  we  passed 
over  was  cultivated  here  and  there 
in  patches;  but  the  crops,  which 
were  of  barley  and  bearded  wheat, 
were  miserably  scanty.  The  road, 
as  a  horseway,  was  very  good,  and 
in  most  places  might  have  served, 
as  I  believe  it  sometimes  does,  for  a 
rude  sort  of  carriage. 

Some  little  way  beyond  the  ««/- 
ina^  we  came  to  a  road  leading  to 
Nicosia,  and  passing  near  this  spot, 
under  the  (ireek  church  of  8t 
Giorgio. 

Nicosia  is  considered  the  capital 
of  the  island,  and  is  distant  eight 
hours  from  Lamaca.  It  wonld 
have  been  much  more  worth  our 
while  to  visit  this  place  than  to  go 
to  Limasol,  as  it  would  have  shown 
us  the  interior,  and  a  better  part 
of  the  island.      But  we  could  not 
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have  done  this  withoat  risking  to 
detain  the  ship,  or  to  have  the  jour- 
ney between  Larnaca  and  Limasol 
to  perform  after  all,  in  case  she  had 
sailed  daring  our  absence  at  Nicosia. 
As  it  is,  our  ride  to  Liraasol  (sel- 
dom performed,  I  daresay,  by  any 
hot  the  residents  in  the  island) 
showed  us  only  the  outskirts  of  it 
along  the  sea-shore. 

The  mountains  were  inland  on 
our  right  all  the  way,  and  our  path 
]ay  mile  after  mile  over  unculti- 
vated plains,  across  the  beds  of 
mountain-torrents  near  their  en- 
trance to  the  sea,  over  rocks,  and 
through  the  wild  thickets,  or  on  the 
naked  beach  that  skirts  the  water. 
Some  cultivation  was  intermixed. 
with  this ;  and  we  saw,  but  did  not 
pass  through,  two  or  three  villages. 

"  Nicosia  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
island,  towards  the  north  west.  It 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Iremilus,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  a  low,  moist,  rich,  and  ex- 
tensive plain.  It  once  contained 
80,000  people,  and  the  population 
18  now  16,000.  Behind  it,  to  the 
north,  is  a  range  of  high,  brown, 
pointed  mountains;  and  around  it, 
on  the  plain,  are  a  number  of  low 
round  hills.  The  number  of  houses 
is  about  3500." 

Such  is  the  account  of  Nicosia  in 
my  book  of  sailing  directions,  which 
also  states  that  the  Bey  or  governor 
of  the  island  resides  there,  and  that 
he  visits  Larnaca  annually  to  re- 
ceive the  visits  of  the  consuls  and 
their  accustomed  presents.  The 
despatches  from  Constantinople  ar- 
rive overland  to  Chelindreh,  on  the 
coast  of  Karamania,  whence  they 
are  embarked  for  the  north  coast 
of  Cyprus. 

Proceeding  beyond  the  church  of 
St.  Giorgio,  we  passed  an  aqueduct 
of  thirty-two  stone  arches,  built 
across  a  hollow  in  the  plain;  and 
further  on  came  to  another  portion 
of  the  same  structure,  consisting  of 


twenty-three  arches,  diminishing  in 
size  as  they  rest  against  the  banks, 
so  as,  at  the  ends,  to  raise  the  water 
no  higher  than  was  convenient  to 
our  mules  as  a  water-trough.  The 
water  passes  along  over  these  arches 
uncovered.  Still  further  on  wc 
passed  the  last  portion  of  this  aque- 
duct. At  this  spot  the  water  is 
made  to  turn  a  mill;  and  there  is 
a  garden  adjoining,  and  one  or  two 
willow  and  mulberry  trees,  which 
form  rather  a  pretty  scene. 

Santa  Croce  now  began  to  assume 
a  position  more  to  the  right,  as  we 
approached  the  sea,  and  descended 
into  the  bed  of  a  stream  whos< 
banks  were  richly  adorned  with  the 
beautiful  flowering  oleander.  Ris- 
ing from  the  bed  of  the  river,  we 
crossed  some  rocky  ground  which 
gave  us  a  view  of  the  flat  ground 
on  the  top  of  Cape  Chiti,  here  ex- 
tending to  the  left,  with  a  tower 
upon  it.  On  our  right  we  observed 
a  village  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which 
may  perhaps  be  that  which  in  my 
chart  13  called  Chiti.  Wherever  the 
village  of  Chiti  may  be,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Citium. 

Wc  were  now  leaving  Santa 
Croce  behind  us,  and  approaching 
some  ridges  of  inferior  elevation, 
resembling  all  the  other  hills  wc 
had  seen  in  the  naked  whiteness  of 
the  soil,  streaked  and  patched  with 
black-looking  foliage.  Passing  near 
a  f  illage  on  the  right,  which  I  was 
told  was  Mazzodo  (or  Mazzolo — the 
latter  name  appears  in  my  chart  to 
be  a  cape  lying  to  the  west  of  Cape 
Chiti),  we  were  assured  we  had  al- 
ready come  one-third  of  the  way ; 
and  as  by  the  appearance  of  the 
sun  it  could  not  yet  be  eight  o'clock 
(we  had  none  of  us  a  watch),  we 
fancied  we  were  in  excellent  time, 
and,  not  feeling  any  fatigue,  were 
determined  to  go  on  for  the  present 

\Ye  met  a  cart  laden  with  barley 
and  drawn   by  two  oxen,  and  saw 
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one  or  two  more  in  a  field — a  sight 
which  struck  us  as  a  novelty,  so 
long  had  we  been  disused  either  to 
the  object  itself,  or  to  the  road  that 
could  possibly  admit  of  it.  Having 
lost  sight  of  the  sea  for  a  little 
while,  we  ascended  some  wild  rocks 
(where  our  cart,  had  we  had  one,couId 
no  longer  have  availed  us),  amidst 
which  the  tamarisk  and  many  other 
wild  shrubs  were  in  full  luxuriance. 
Passing  over  these  rocks  we  re- 
turned to  the  sea,  and  continued 
along  its  shore,  raised  above  the 
beach  on  the  left,  and  almost  shut 
out  for  some  way  from  a  view  of 
the  interior  on  our  right  by  a  low 
ridge  or  bank,  above  which  only 
a  mountain-top  was  here  or  there 
visible.  Our  pathway  was  in  gen- 
eral encumbered  with  bushes,  or 
sometimes  skirted  a  miscrable-look- 
injr  corn-field.  It  crossed,  after  we 
had  passed  the  natural  embankment 
on  our  rijrht,  two  oleander-bordered 
streams  coming  down  from  openings 
in  the  mountains,  which  again  were 
fully  displayed  to  view. 

After  we  had  proceeded  at  least 
another  four  hours,  we  came  to  a 
house  or  stable  on  the  sea-beach, 
where  we  stopped  for  an  hour,  our 
beasts  being  too  tired  to  proceed 
farther.  AVe  had  nothiuir  to  cat 
but  some  bread  and  oranges;  nor 
were  wc  able  to  drink,  because  there 
was  no  water.  AVe  were  told  that 
we  were  now  six  hours  from  Lim- 
aj^ol ;  but  this  last  account  so  ftn- 
tirely  contradicted  that  which  we 
had  receiveil  four  hours  ago  (when 
we  were  said  to  have  come  one-third 
of  the  way)  that  we  knew  not  what 
to  think, — whether  we  should  be 
able  to  get  on  to  Liujasol,  or  must 
stop  short  at  the  next  village. 

Having  remounted  our  mules,  we 
crossed  a  fresh-water  stream  at  its 
mouth  and  continued  our  way  under 
a  broken  clitf  which  shut  out  all 
view  of  the  inland  country ;  but  on 
rising  out  of   this  dell,  which  was 


covered    with    bushes    and    dwarf  "^ 
trees  but  had   no  herbage   on   its    -^ 
white  and  gleaming  rocks,  we  foQDd     . 
ourselves  among  the  mountainsy  and 
made  our  way  through  a  thicket  of 
cypress,  pine,  <&c.,  intermingled  with 
a  few   cultivated    fields,   autil   the 
ascent  of  a  considerable  elevation 
again   brought  us  in  view   of   and 
near  to  the  sea. 

A  lonnr  stretch  of  coast  as  far  as 
Cape  Gatta  (beyond  Limasol)  was 
now  before  us,  and  that  town,  the 
object  of  all  our  efforts,  appeared 
some  miles  within  it,  but  stUl  three 
or  four  hours  otf.  The  nearer  line 
of  coast  was  formed  by  some  steep 
hills  more  verdant  than  othera  we 
had  passed  and  falling  down  boldly 
to  the  shore.  Beyond,  the  coast- 
line was  lower  and  level.  The 
masts  of  some  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour, and  the  minarets  of  a  mosque, 
pointed  out  the  site  of  Limasol ;  but 
I  was  alanned  to  see  it  so  distant, 
for  fatigue,  cramp,  aud  headache 
made  me  already  scarcely  able  te 
sit  on  mv  ln)rse.  We  found,  when 
advanced  about  three  hours  beyond 
the  place  where  we  rested,  that  we 
had  just  pitssed  (though  at  a  dis- 
tance, having  left  it  on  the  right) 
the  village  that  we  had  expected  to 
come  to.  ]>ut  we  were  now  far  be- 
yond it  and  were  assured  on  all 
sides  that  there  was  neither  village 
nor  house  till  we  reached  Limasol. 

Our  path  continued  nearly  all  the 
way  along  the  shore,  thougii  raised 
above  it.  After  we  had  passed  two 
hills  descending  upon  the  beach, 
we  came  upon  a  large  mass  of  wall 
projecting  into  the  sea  on  a  ledge  of 
rock,  which  is  called  <*01d  Lima- 
sol,^' and  appeared  to  be  the  remnant 
of  something  which  has  probably 
been  washed  awav  bv  the  sea.  This 
was  upon  the  edge  and  at  the  month 
of  a  dry  riverbed,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
in«x  rock  I  obser\'ed  some  caves. 

We  sent  forward  the  donkey- 
driver  with  our  letter  to  Mr. 
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ace  our  arrival,  and  to  come 
h   a  lantern,  still  believing 

be  dark  Ions:  before  we 
ich  Limasol.  In  this,  how- 
t  were  mistaken — not  so 
tcause  we  exaggerated  the 
as  that  we  abridged  more 
s  necessary  tbe  time  re- 
)r  performing  it,  by  suppos- 
be  later  in  the  day  than  it 
IS.  As  we  proceeded,  the 
i  of  Limasol  rose  before  us, 
arer  than  we  bad  imagined, 
ive  me  much  comfort  to  see 
ihould  arrive  in  daylight. 
B  approached  Limasol  we 
ttle  more  inland,  along  the 
^e  of  a  corn-plain  sprinkled 
ill  trees,  which  extends  to- 
e  foot  of  the  mountains,  of 
iere  is  a  noble  and  varied 

the  north,  facing  the  sea, 
I  ins:  east  and*  west, 
irrived    as  *  the    sun    went 

.  the   house  of  Mr.  , 

shed  by  its  flag-staff,  which 
three  others  also  possess, 
his  wife  were  out  (they  had 

our  letter  of  introduction, 
d  not  have  expected  that 
d  follow  it  so  quickly),  and 

return  seemed  somewhat 
1  to  find  us  in  their  house, 
have  been  (and  I  believe 
t  the  vice-consul  had  told 
they  had  any  fear  of  our 
infection,  they  should  find 
lodging  for  us;  but  being 
n  the  house,  they  knew  not 
am  us  out.  They  also  found 
inor  verv  ill  and  obliged  to 

upon  the  divan,  really  un- 
peak  or  move  ;  and  though 
last  were  made  to  under- 
bat  extreme  fatigue  had 
his,  they  could  not  be  sure 
IS  no  other  reason,  espe- 
I  acknowledcjed  to  a  head- 
Qe  sure  symptom  of  the 
and  could  not  by  any  en- 
and  remonstrances  be  in- 
>  sit  down  to  supper. 


We  were  almost  immediately 
shown  up  to  another  part  of  the 
house,  quite  new,  and  where  I 
found  a  pleasant  and  neat-looking 
room,  surrounded  by  glass  windows 
and  jalousies  (even  on  the  side  of 
the  passage),  and  ornamented  with 
French  prints  of  the  Seasons,  La 
Belle  Anglaise,  Polonaise,  &c.,  on 
the  whitewashed  walls.  Here  the 
whole  party  assembled,  nor  could 
be  removed  until  supper  called  them 
away.     The  divan  in  this  room  was 

given  to  me  and  O for  a  bed, 

and  Mr.  C.  lay  on  another  outside 
as  our  guard. 

Tbe  next  morning,  finding  there 
was  a  lock  to  the  door,  I  locked 
myself  in  until  I  felt  well  enough 
to  be  talked  to.  I  made  my  ap- 
pearance, however,  before  dinner, 
and  let  the  wife  of  our  host  come 
into  the  room,  when  I  gave  her  a 
silver  thimble  instead  of  her  little 
brass  one,  and  a  pair  of  scissors, 
with  other  trifles.  All  this,  with 
my  brightened  looks,  with  which  I 

joked  Mr.  ,  had  the  happiest 

effect.  He  confessed  that  he  was 
dreadfully  afraid  of  the  plague — al- 
most as  much  so  as  his  father-in- 
law  ;  but  still  he  never  supposed  I 
was  infected  with  it.  He  gave  us 
a  dinner  of  many  dishes,  of  which  I 
was  forced  to  provare  everything, 
whether  I  ate  it  or  not.  One  of 
the  dishes  consisted  of  a  layer  of 
whit^  thick  milk  spread  upon  a 
plate,  and  covered  with  noney. 
This  is  called  in  Arabic  keimack, 
and  is  composed  of  the  skim  of 
boiled  milk,  Mr.  C.  says.  It  has 
perfect  whiteness  and  sweetness, 
with  nothing  of  the  character  of 
cream. 

Mr.   has    certainly   shown 

every  disposition  to  perform  his 
duties  as  a  consular  agent  well, 
since  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  take 
English  travellers  suspected  of  the 
plague  into  his  house,  rather  than 
offend  the  nation  he  represents  by 
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turning  them  out  of  doors.  lie 
improved  wonderfully  as  we  be- 
came better  acquainted ;  questioned 
me  minutelv  as  to  who  1  was,  and 
who  were  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
hisrespectrose  rapidly  and  evidently. 
He  thought  that,  to  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, Cyprus  must  be  an  inferno ; 
and  though  I  did  not  allow  this, 
I  had  no  objection  to  his  thinking 
as  highly  as  he  pleased  of  a  country 
which  his  imagmation  is  not  active 
enough  to  estimate  to  extravagance. 
As,  however,  he  spoke  nothing  but 
Italian  besides  his  familiar  Greek, 
I  could  liavc  but  little  communica- 
tion with  him ;  and  I  asked  him 
no  questions  except  to  inquire 
where  the  vineyards  were  situated, 
having  seen  none  on  our  route 
from  Larnaca.  He  said  they  were 
in  the  mountains ;  that  the  vintage 
season  was  in  September;  and 
that,  instead  of  there  being  only 
twenty  ship-loads  of  wine  exported 
from  this  place,  he  supposed  there 
must  be  at  least  fifty.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  Limasol  he  be- 
lieved to  be  not  less  tlmn  one 
thousand,  of  whom  about  two- 
thirds  are  Greeks  and  the  rest 
Turks,  being  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  that  of  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  island. 

Close  to  his  house  in  the  chief 
street  is  a  well-built  stone  church 
behmging  to  the  Greeks,  the  cliief 
of  several  others  in  the  town.  Within 
the  walled  enclosure  in  which  the 
church  stands,  are  several  ilat  mfirble 
tombstones,  raised  above  the  ground, 
with  inscriptions  engraved  on  them. 
One  of  them  is  "Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Estlicr  Harriet  Simeon 
Mary,  only  child  of  the  Rev,  Joseph 
and  Ijady  Georgiana  Wolff,  who  died 
in  this  city,  18th  Aug.  1828, 
aged  9  months  and  19  days.  *  Is 
it  well  with  the  child  ?  It  is  well ' 
— 2  Kings  iv.  26.  *  For  I  say  unto 
you,  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 


which  is  in  heaven' — Matt,   xviii. 

10."  I  translated  all  this  to  Mr. , 

who  was  inuch  interested  and 
pleased  with  it,  and  begged  mc  to 
repeat  it  to  him  a  second  time,  when 
he  asked  me  who  it  was  that  said 
those  last  words.  I  remarked  how 
well  this  stone  and  another  adjoin — 
ing,  with  an  Italian  inscription,  were 
engraved,  asking  if  tbev  could  hav^ 

been  done  in  the  island.     Mr. 

replied  in  the  negative.  He  thought 
Mr.  WolflTs  came  from  England,  oat 
it  appears  it  was  done  in  Malta 
My  question,  however  (particalariy 
as  it  was  well  founded),  mast  have 
convinced  him  either  bow  mnch 
better  things  were  done  in  England 
than  in  Cyprus,  or  of  the  little  esti- 
mation in  which  I  held  the  arts  of 
Cyprus,  since  I  could  not  suppose 
it  possible  that  a  well-engraved 
tablet  could    have  been   ezecnted 

here.     Mr. •said  that  Mr.  Wolff 

and  his  wife  resided  some  months 
in  this  place  in  a  house  on  the  oat- 
skirts  of  th  e  to wn.  Lady  Geotgiana 
not  only  lost  her  child,  bat  liad  a 
fever  here  herself. 

At  Limasol,  the  Greeks  ocenpy 
the  lower,  the  Turks  the  appcr,part 
of  the  town.  On  this  upper  part 
is  a  pretty  mosque,  with  a  tall 
minaret,  standing  beside  a  river 
(now  dry),  which  is  crossed  by  an 
old  Venetian  bridge  of  two  pointed  . 
arches.  Several  enclosed  gardens 
border  the  channel  of  the  river, 
which  is  as  usual  fringed  with 
oleander-trees  on  its  left  bank. 
Some  little  way  above  the  bridge 
is  a  low  wall  of  stone  masonry,  the 
remains  of  some  ancient  constrnc- 
tion.  Below  the  roosqnc  above 
mentioned,  is  an  oblong  compaetr 
looking  castle  of  hewn  stone.  It 
seems  to  be  shut  up  and  uninhabited, 
but  I  believe  some  soldiers  go  into 
it  at  ni<rlit.  -  There  is  another  castle 
or  fort  of  smaller  dimensions  on  the 
beach  of  the  marina^  or  lower  part 
of  the  town,  and  near  to  this  is  the 
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house  of  tbe  CommandaDte  della 
IPiazza.  It  must  be  tbe  lower  castle 
v^bich  is  alladcd  to  Id  tbe  sailing- 
book,  wbere  it  says  tbat  Limasol 
Tnay  be  known  by  an  old  castle  tbat 
stands  on  tbe  shore.  "  You  may 
anchor  before  tbe  castle  in  any 
deptb,  from  twelve  to  six  fatboms, 
on  good  ground.  In  tbe  winter  sea- 
son ships  generally  lie  in  eigbt  or 
nine  fat  boms,  but  in  tbe  summer  in 
&iz  or  seven.  Soutb-east  winds  blow 
directly  in." 

In  the  lower  part  of  tbe  town  or 
marinay  bordering  tbe  sea,  are  many 
^wine-magazines,  and  tbe  casks  and 
>^ine-8kins  in  tbe  street  sbow  some 
signs  of  tbe  nature  of  tbe  trade 
csarried  on  here.  "  Tbe  best  wbite 
^ioe  is  made  on  tbe  mountains 
Kiear  Limasol." 

I  was  accompanied  in  part  of  my 

"^ralk  by  our   hostess  and   a   train 

^jf  several  people  belonging  to  tbe 

blouse,   and    in  the  other   part  by 

^2lr. alone.     They  have  three 

^:;hildren,  all  boys,  the  eldest  about 

^ve  years  old,  and  tbe  youngest  five 

^XDonths ;  the  latter  is  called  Socra- 

'^es,  and  is  carried  about  rolled  up 

3ike  a  mummy  in  the  arms  of  one 

^r  other  of  tbe  maid-servants. 

On  returning  from  my  walk,  I 
iras  engaged  in  putting  up  some 
plants  I  had  picked  on  the  way,  an 
operation  which  seemed   to  amuse 

and  interest  Mr.  ,  who  never 

left  me  a  moment.  He  told  me  be 
believed  I  valued  these  plants  more 
than  anything  I  bad  seen  in  Cyprus. 
I  protested  against  this,  recollecting 
not  only  the  impoliteness  of  such 
an  acknowledcrraent,  but  also  tbat  I 
bad  just  been  presented  by  his  wife 
with  a  very  beautiful  and  new 
chemise,  made  of  the  most  delicate 
silk  gauze,  which  I  bad  been  in- 
quiring about  in  order  to  purchase. 
*'  At  least,"  he  said,  "  you  value 
them  at  more  than  a  hundred  dol- 
lars." ^]5ut  be  was  surprised  I  did 
not  include  among  them  some  beau- 


tiful carnations  and  pinks,  liowers 
of  which  there  is  generally  a  plant 
or  two  in  their  garden  courts,  and 
which  they  seem  to  hold  in  tbe 
utmost  esteem.  My  assurance  that 
it  was  from  no  disrespect  to  the 
pink,  but  because  it  was  well  known 
in  England,  did  not  seem  quite  to 
satisfy  him. 

We  bad  some  tea  brought  in, 
boiled  in  my  own  tin  pot  (which 
I  brought  with  me  for  want  of 
anything  betterj,  whilst  I  was  still 
busy  with  my  flowers,  and  bad  not 
finished,  when  it  was  discovered 
tbat  a  vessel,  larger  than  any  of 
those  which  generally  frequent  tbe 
port,  was  in  sight,  and  appeared 
to  be  coming  in.  We  went  out 
upon  tbe  terrace  (or  roof  of  the 
house),  and  whilst  tbe  vessel  was 
still  some  way  off,  beard  Achmet's 
voice  in  tbe  yard,  and  learned,  with 
some  surprise,  tbat  a  boat  bad  been 
sent  from  tbe  ship  at  tbat  distance, 
and  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
anchor,  but  only  to  slacken  sail  that 
we  might  go  out  to  her.  We  lost 
no  time,  thetefore,  in  packing  up 
my  bag  (into  which  the  above  gauze 
chemise  was  thrust  in  spite  of  all 
resistance  on  my  part),  and  took  a 
hasty  leave,  rejoiced  to  perceive  that 
we  had  not  yet  worn  out  our  host's 
hospitality,  and  that  we  went  away 
while  it  would  still  have  been  agree- 
able to  them  that  we  should  have 
stopped. 

I  meant  to  have  bought  a  few 
bottles  of  old  Cyprus  wine,  which 
may  be  bad  at  twenty,  forty,  and 
even  sixty  years,  and  is  the  more 
valuable  in  proportion  as  it  is  old  ; 
but  finding  that  it  was  likely  to  be 
given  me  as  a  present,  and  also  that 
I  should  not  get  any  of  great  age, 
I  contented  myself  with  a  single 
bottle,  the  age  and  value  of  wbicb 
I  was   ignorant   of.     In   return,   I 

gave  Mr.   .     .     .     but  the 

greatest  ^kindness  I  did  was  not  to 
press  him  (as  we  had  been  doing 
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before)  to  pay  us  a  visit  on  board 
the  ship,  a  step  he  coald  not  have 
taken  without  considerable  alarm, 
and  which  it  would  have  been  out 
of  tlie  question,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  propose. 

There  were  two  lights  shown 
from  the  ship  to  guide  our  boat  in 
its  return.  We  heard  they  had 
sailed  the  day  before  from  Lamaca 
at  4  A.M.,  but  had  made  scarcely 
any  way  until  to-day,  when,  in  the 
afternoon,  atfavourable  breeze  sprang 
up,  and  brought  them  to  Limasol  in 
about  four  hours.  The  Tuscan  brig 
did  not  set  off  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  on  which  our  vessel 
started,  but  they  came  up  with  us  in 
the  night,  or  at  least  were  seen  a 
little  distance  oflf  on  the  following 
morning,  the  25th,  when,  the  wind 
beinrr  auain  contrary,  we  were  em- 
j)loyed  in  tacking  round  Cape 
Gavato  (or  Delgatta),  the  southern- 
most point  of  Cyprus.  It  is  a 
low  and  level  promontory,  stretch- 
ing far  into  the  sea,  appearing  to 
those  who  come  from  the  west  like 
an  island,  but  seen,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  to  be  connected  by  a 
sandy  isthmus  with  Cyprus.  It 
is  about  three  leaijues  to  the  south- 
west  of  Limasol.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  (May  2Cth)  we  had 
f massed  Capo  Blanco  (or  Bianco),  six 
cagues  from  Caj)e  <javato.  Cape 
Blanco  derives  its  name  from  the 
chalky  whiteness  of  its  clifls,  which 
are  steep  and  of  considerable  height. 
The  coast  beyond,  towards  Buffo,  is 
low  and  marshy,  though  there  is 
some  elevated  land  rising  parallel 
with  it  at  no  great  distance.  The 
captain,  as  the  wind  was  still  ahead, 
expressed  his  intention  of  going  into 
Batfo ;  but  we  were  all  day  trying 
to  make  for  this  place,  and  could 
not  attain  to  it.  Our  two  vessels 
were  so  close  together  in  the  even- 
ing that  we  attemi>ted  to  speak  to 
the  other,  but  the  effort  answered 
very  little  purpose. 


The  next  morning  (May   27th)   a 
about  10  o'clock,  we  anchored  oflfid 
the  beach  at  Baffo,  and  I  went  on  ^ 
shore  with  tlie  captain  and  Mr.  C,  ^ 
to  learn  how  far  it  was  to  the  town.  . 
Our    landing-place   was  at  a   few — 
stones  thrown  down  upon  the  beacli.^ 
in  shallow    water,  under  a  squares 
stone  building  which  is  or  has  oeei^^ 
a  magazine.     Here  we  were  surpris — 
ed  to  find  ourselves  received  by  two 
or  three  well-dressed    Turkic   with 
their  attendants,  fuUv  armed.     The 
former  were  squatted  on  the  ground 
smoking  their  pipes,  and  tranquilly 
awaiting   our  arrival ;    for  having 
seen  the  two  ships  making  for  the 
port,  they  had  come  down  from  the 
town  to  know  our  business,  and  hear 
what  account  we  could  give  of  our- 
selves.    The  ijovernor  of  the  town 



was  one  of  the  party.  The  captun 
and  I  seated  ourselves  among  the 
rest,  whilst  he  satisfied  their  curi- 
osity in  Greek. 

In  this  posture  we  were  found 
by  the  three  Englishmen  from  the 
Tuscan  brig,  who  had  followed  us 
on  shore,  and  who,  after  inquiring 
when  we  should  be  at  Baffo,  aet 
off  for  the  town  upon  the  horses 
of  the  Turks,  which  they  hired 
of  them,  while  the  captain  and 
I  returned  to  our  ship  .  for  din- 
ner. After  this,  we  landed  again 
at  the  siune  spot,  but  instead  of 
finding  the  six  donkeys  or  mules 
we  had  ordered  to  bo  waiting  for 
us,  there  was  nothing  at  all,  and 
we  were  proceeding  to  walk  quietly 
in  the  sun  towards  the  town  m  the 
hope  of  meeting  them,  when  one  by 
one  they  came  lazily  forward  across 
the  fields  to  meet  us,  though  only 
sufHcient  in  number  to  allow  Dr. 

and  Mrs. ,  Mr.  C,  and  myself 

to  mount. 

The  distance  from  our  landing- 
place  to  the  upper  town  of  Baffo  is 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
first  part  of  it  is  through  level  corn- 
fields, and  waste  ground  overgrown 
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with  a  variety  of  thistles.  ^Ve 
afterwards  ascended  a  low  ridgo  of 
rock  (hewn  into  many  caves)  which 
rises  abrnptly  like  a  cliff  from  the 
plain,  and  bending  to  the  left  along 
the  ridge,  overlooked  some  rich  gar- 
dens of  fig-trees  and  pomegranates, 
which  lie  in  the  nooks  of  their  nat- 
ural walls,  and  the  flat  corn-fields 
beyond,  between  them  and  the  ris- 
ing ground  where  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Venetian  town  of  BafFo. 
Wc  also  saw,  to  the  west  of  this,  a 
castle  standing  out  in  the  sea. 

The  upper  town  of  Baffo  consists 
(as  the  book  says)  of  the  quarter 
called    the    Metropolis,   where    the 
Turks  live,  and  of  the  Greek  quar- 
ter, called  Klima,  and  is  about  half 
a  mile  from    the  sea.      We   were 
taken  to  the  house  of  a  Greek,  over- 
looking a  church  belonging  to  the 
same  people,  and  the  plain  towards 
the  sea.     Here  we  found  our  Eng- 
iish  friends,  who  had  been  making 
a  good   luncheon  on  Cyprus  wine 
and    cheese  (a   small,  hard,  round 
cheese  of  the  size  of  a  roll,  made 
of  goat's  milk),  and  were  waiting 
^or  us. 

When  all  our  donkeys  could  be 
ooUected,  we  set  off  for  the  ruined 
"t  own  or  marhia  (descending  on  foot 
t:he  very  steep  rock  upon  which  the 
Xipper  town  is  built)  into  the  plain, 
^'^e  soon  arrived  at  Baffo,  the  an- 
cient Paphos,  and  as  we  wandered 
amongst  the  considerable   ruins  of 
a   place  which   has    evidently  had 
its  palaces,  churches,  temples,  and 
baths,  amused  ourselves  by  guess- 
ing the  site  of  the  famed  temple  of 
Venus,  and  which  of  the  standing 
columns    that    are    strewed    about 
might  have  belonged  to  her  portico. 
It  IS  quite  clear,  however,  I  believe, 
that  none  of  the  ruins  lying  here 


are  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  that 
temple.  If  of  the  time  of  the  Ven- 
etians, they  are  probably  of  the  date 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  Ven- 
etians, who  bought  the  island  of 
Cyprus  of  the  heirs  of  the  house 
of  Lusignan,  having  lost  it  to  the 
Turks  in  16Y1. 

The  ruins  ave  intermixed  with 
gardens,  which  add  to  the  beauty, 
if  not  to  the  interest  of  the  place. 
Amongst  the  spots  and  objects 
which  we  noticed  were  a  subter- 
ranean church  or  chapel  in  the  rock  ' 
with  a  well  adjoining ;  a  large  mar- 
ble slab  in  the  shape  of  a  door  ly- 
ing on  its  face,  and  divided  by 
mouldings  in  the  marble  into  three 
transverse  compartments ;  a  church, 
retaining  some  of  its  internal  arch- 
ings,  in  front  of  which  are  four  col- 
umns (without  capitals),  alternately 
granite  and  marble,  and  which  are 
half  buried  in  the  ground  or  ia 
rubbish  (a  small  portion  of  fresco- 
painting  still  adheres  to  the  wall 
of  the  interior) ;  a  bath,  in  a  very 
perfect  state,  consisting  of  a  small 
room  entered  by  an  ornamented 
archway,  and  containing  a  large 
marble  receiver  for  the  water,  land- 
ing like  a  lofty  sarcophagus  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  with  the  stones, 
&c.,  for  heating  the  water  behind 
the  wall ;  a  large  church  in  the 
shape  of  a  Latin  cross,  having  a 
transept  or  chapel  still  nearly  per- 
fect at  its  south  side  ;*  and  in  an 
adjoining  field,  two  tall  upright 
columns  of  fine  granite,  and  some 
short  ones,  one  of  which,  of  dark 
marble,  is  spirally  fluted. 

Ascending  a  little  way  beyond 
this  last  spot,  we  come  to  a  small 
church  or  chapel,  apparently  in 
repair,  but  shut  up,  built  upon  a 
rock  which  overlooks  the  sea  and 


*  This  chapel  is  square,  and  has  a  Gothic  window  on  three  sides.  The  roof  is 
entire,  vaulted  and  groined.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  almost  even  with  the 
jrroand,  except  at  the  east  end,  where  are  still  standing  the  two  tribunes  or 
alcoves  tentiiuatiDg  the  aisles.  A  modem  Greek  church,  apparently  in  use,  ad- 
joins this  ruin. 
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the  narrow  portion  of  the  plain  in- 
tervening, as  well  as  the  caatle  pro- 
jected on  its  rocky  ledge  into  the 
sea  on  the  right.  A  few  palm-trees 
among  the  ruins  near  this  spot,  give 
it  a  very  picturesque  character ;  and 
wc  agreed  that,  had  the  isolated  rock 
only  presented  a  larger  foundation, 
no  better  spot  could  be  found  for 
the  fane  of  the  Paphian  goddess. 

We  t»aw  scarcely  any  inhabitants 
among  these  ruins,  though  it  appears, 
on  the  authorit}'  of  the  sailing-book, 
that  there  are  (or  were)  about  eighty 
families  (Greeks  and  Turks)  living 
here.  There  is  an  English  agent  at 
Baffo,  but  we  did  not  see  him,  nor 
did  I  learn  where  he  lived.  I  for- 
got to  make  any  inquiry  there  re- 
specting the  famous  Fontana' Amo- 
rosa,  which  is  not  noticed  in  my 
sailing-book,  though  it  is  laid  down 
in  all  the  charts  as  being  on  *  the 
north  coast  of  the  island,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Cape  Saligno,  which  is 
at  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Cyprus.      By    inquiries   next   day 


through  our  boatmen,  I  learner 
it  would  take  three  days  to  go 
from  Baffo,  and  return. 

On  our  way  back,  we  took  x 
which  led  us  near  tlie  bea< 
level  ground  to  the  spot  whe 
landed,  and  here  parted  wii 
English  friends,  whose  eight  o' 
dinner  was  waiting  for  thai 
board  their  vessel.  We  sup 
we  should  meet  again  at  Rh 
but  our  respective  captains,  ! 
lieve,  were  not  disposed  thi 
should  part  company.  The  ' 
of  the  next  morning  and  afte 
they  remained  at  anchor,  tl 
the  wind  was  not  worse  than  ' 
but  only  the  same. 

We  sailed  about  six  in  tho 
ing  with  a  still  contrary  i 
diverged  to  the  south-west  froi 
island,  without,  however,  1 
sight  of  it,  and  it  was  still  t 
next  day  when  we  held  a  c 
more  due  west;  but  on  the 
day  (31st  May)  Cyprus  had  < 
peared. 


SONG  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

FROM    THE    ITALIAN    OF    OIACOMO    LBOPARDI.* 

Thou  silent  orb  of  Night, 
What  dost  thou  in  the  Heaven? 
Thou  risest  up  at  even. 
And  o'er  the  deserts  throw'st  thy  light. 

To  sink  at  day  ;• 

Answer,  and  say, 

*  Giacomo  Leopard!  (bom  1798,  died  1837)  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  1 
poets  of  tho  last  half-century.    A  constant  victim  to  disease  and  sufferi 
was  incapacitated  from  sastaincd  composition  on  a  large  scale,  and  his  prl 
poems  arc  "Canti''  and  "Canzoni.'*    Of  these,  perhaps  tho  best  known 
*'  Canto  Notturno/'  of  which  the  present  free  translation  (for  neither  the 
nor  the  words  of  the  original  admit  of  an  exact  rendering)  is  sabmitted 
reader.     For  an  interesting  article  on  Leopard!,  with  translations  of  some 
other  poems,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Maga,  vol.  xcvii!.,  Oct  1865. 

The  author  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  In  the  person  of  a  shepherd  belc 
to  one  of  tlic  wandering  tribes  who  pasture  their  flocks  on  the  wide  jdi 
Central  Asia. 

The  translator,  while  anxious  to  introduce  to  the  English-reading  pv 
version  of  so  fine  a  poem  as  the  "  Canto  Notturno,"  desires,  at  tho  same 
happy  a.s  lie  is  !n  a  simpler  faith,  to  disclaim  on  his  own  account  all  ijn 
with  the  gloomy  "nihilism"  which  pervades  it. — H.  C.  M. 
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Ilast  tliou  not  yet  too  weary  found 
The  grey  lulls'  everlasting  round  ? 

Irks  it  thee  not  for  aye 
On  the  broad  plain's  monotony  to  gaze  ? 
How  like  to  thine  pass  the  poor  shepherd's  days  ! 
He  rises  witli  the  sun, 
Drives  to  the  field  his  flocks,  and  sees 
Fountains,  and  flocks,  and  trees — 
Then,  his  task  done. 
Lies  wearily  down  at  eventide, 
And  asks  for  naught  beside. 

Oh  tell  me,  of  what  use  may  be 
His  life  to  him,  or  thine  to  thee  ? 
Oh  tell  me,  whither  tend,      • 
And  to  what  end 
These  our  brief  pilgrimages. 
Or  thine  eternal  course  throughout  the  changeless  ages  ? 

A  weak  old  man,  with  whitened  Jiair, 
Half  clad,  with  bleeding  feet,  and  bare, 
Bowed  down  beneath  a  heavy  load. 
Unresting  on  his  onward  road — 
Where  their  grim  watch  the  mountains  keep. 
Where  quicksands  lurk,  and  forests  sleep — 
Through  burning  sun  and  blinding  rain, 
Through  wind  and  storm  and  hurricane, 
Ihrough  summer  heats  and  winter  snows 
Upon  his  breathless  course  he  goes, ' 
O'er  broken  rock,  by  torrent  lone. 
Stumbles — falls — rises — hurries  on — 
He  may  not  pause,  he  must  not  rest. 
Though  wounded,  bloody,  sore  oppressed. 
Till,  all  his  pains  and  perils  past. 
What  is  the  goal  he  finds  at  last  ? — 
A  vast  abyss,  a  lieadlong  fall, 
And  mere  oblivion  covers  all. 

Such,  virgin  mom,  the  span 

And  life  of  man  ! 

With  pain  he  draws  his  earliest  breath, 

And  o'er  the  cradle  broods  the  shadow  of  Death. 

Even  from  his  natal  morn 
Sorrow  and  suffering  lie  first  before  him  ; 
And  to  console  him  that  he  e'er  was  bom. 
Is  their  first  care  that  bore  him. 
Then  ever,  as  he  grows, 
In  deed  and  word  they  soothe  him,  and  sustain 
His  trembling  footsteps  on  the  path  of  pain, 
And  for  Life's  woes 
Bid  him  take  heart,  and  be 
Strong  fontlie  weary  road  of  sad  Humanity. 
This  is  the  choicest  boon  they  give, 
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The  parents  to  tlie  child  ;   but  wherefore  then 
Must  they  thus  force  us  to  the  light,  and  save 
And  rear  us  to  be  men, 
But  to  console  us  for  the  gift  they  gave  ? 
If  Life  is  wretched,  wherefore  must  we  live  ? 
Such,  spotless  moon,  are  we 
Of  this  mortality  : 
But  thoUy  that  art  not  mortal,' but  divine, 
Turnest  a  deaf  ear  to  these  words  of  mine. 

And  yet  perchance,  lone  pilgrim  of  the  night, 

Keeping  thy  thoughtful  watch  for  evermore, 

Thou  read'st  the  riddle  of  the  world  aright, 

Why  men  must  l^ar  so  much,  and  grieve  so  sore. 

Thou  knowest  what  Death  is,  that  from  the  face 

Blots  all  the  colours  with  one  terrible  hue  ; 

And  to  what  elid  thus,  in  a  moment's  space. 

We  perish  out  of  all  we  loved  and  knew. 

Nature  for  thee  has  a  sure  note  of  warning. 

Which  to  thy  vision  all  her  purpose  clears — 

The  meaning  of  the  Evening  and  the  Morning, 

And  of  the  silent,  infinite  march  of  years. 

Thou  knowest  why  Spring's  kisses  wake  the  bills. 

And  why  the  Summer  burns,  and  why  the  Winter  cbil 

It  must  be  that  thou  knowest  all  these  things. 
Though  hidden  from  the  simple  shepherd's  eyes  ; 
Or  so  I  dream,'  in  vague  imaginings 
Watching  thy  silver  silence  in  the  skies. 
Where  on  their  broad  bounds  close  Heaven's  distant  hi 
And  while  my  dull  flocks  slowly  follow  me, 
I  look  upon  the  Night  aflame  with  stars. 
And  ask  within  me,  what  all  this  may  be  ! 
What  means  this  infinite  vault,  and  this  profound 
And  infinite  serenity  on  high. 
And  the  great  solitude  t'hat  girds  us  round  ? 
Oh,  what  are  all  these  things,  and  what  am  I  ? 
'Tis  thus  I  wonder  with  myself — in  vain  ; 
C^reation's  uses  are  all  dark  to  me, 
The  royal  Heaven's  immeasurable  plain, 
And  the  unnumbered  jjfars'  bright  company, 
I    And  all  the  ceaseless  toil,  and  mad  endeavour. 
Of  things  in  Heaven  and  things  upon  the  Earth, 
Which  turn  and  turn,  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
But  to  return  where  they  had  first  their  birth.* 
The  fruit  and  purpose  of  all  these  I  miss. 
Which,  fair  immortal,  thou  interpretest : 
But  all  I  know  and  all  I  feel  is  this. 
That  from  the  restless  round  of  their  unrest, 


*  Perhaps  the  imconscious  tribute  of  the  poet  to  the  grctt  Uoij^ij^  of  all. 
si)irit  shall  return  to  the  (Jod  who  imve  it." — H.  C.  M. 
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And  even  from  me,  frail  waif,  others  may  borrow 
Some  good  or  some  content, — to  me  my  life  is  sorrow. 
Happy,  my  flocks,  are  ye. 
That  know  not  your  own  misery ! 
How  do  I  envy  you  your  lot ! 
Nor  only  so. 
Because  ye  sorrow  not, 
And  that  all  terror,  pain,  distress. 
Arc  in  a  moment's  time  forgot, 
But  that  ye  never  chanced  to  know 
Life's  utter  weariness. 
Lapped  in  the  soft  shade,  on  the  growing  grasses, 
Ye  cheat  the  time  in  indolent  repose; 
But,  though  for  me  as  peacefully  it  passes, 
No  peace  my  spirit  knows. 
Verdure  and  shade  invite  in  vain, 
Some  strange  spur  goads  me  with  an  aching  pain ; 
The  more  I  rest,  the  more  upon  me  grows 

Tliis  dull  unrest  of  brain. 
Yet  have  I  naught  to  ask,  naught  to  lament ; 
As  idle  as  your  joy  my  discontent — 
But,  though  I  cannot  measure 
Whence  or  how  great  your  pleasure, 
Happy,  my  flocks,  are  ye  ! 
Would  ye  could  find  a  voice. 
To  tell  why  ye  rejoice. 
And  that  which  gladdens  you  so  wearies  me ! 

O  gentle  flock !  0  silver  moon  !  had  I 
Wings  o'er  the  clouds  to  fly, 
And  one  by  one  the  stars  to  number. 
Or  like  the  thunder  leap 
Headlong  from  steep  to  steep, 
Then  might  my  soul  rouse  from  its  dreary  slumber 
To  happier  waking ;  or  too  well  it  may  be 

That  mine  is  but  the  cornmon  doom  of  Earth, 
And  whatsoe'er  their  lot,  where'er  their  way  be. 
Fatal  to  all  things  bom  must  be  their  day  of  birth. 

Herman  C.  Mbrivale. 
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Some  of  the  irreverent  have  long 
felt  a  suspicion  that  the  ancients 
knew  more  about  this  world  of  ours 
than  is  accredited  to  them  in  the 

•  Classical  Atlas.'  Greeks  and 
Komans  did  not  publish  the  log  of 
every  ship  entering  their  ports,  nor 
examine  the  crew  of  each  oneraria 
returned  from  parts  unknown.  The 
silence  of  pedantic  geographers,  who 
evidently  took  small  pains  to  verify 
the  accounts  handed  to  them,  is 
not  to  be  relied  on.  Gentlemen  of 
that  sort  feel  more  interest  in  re- 
futing a  predecessor,  in  triumphing 
over  his  misstated  facts  and  mang- 
ling his  theories,  than  in  widening 
the  general  knowledge.  Neverthe- 
less a  man  is  startled  at  first  when 
local  antiquaries  invite  him  to  credit 
Greek  ruins  in  the  Transvaal.  They 
do  wisely  to  put  forward  unques- 
tionable evidence  in  support  of  such 
a  statement.  That  has  been  done. 
Friezes,  capitals,  and  miscellaneous 
objects,  Greek  in  character  beyond 

.any  doubt,  have  been  forwarded  to 

•  Cape  Town  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bloemhof,  They  are  important 
enough  to  show — if  one  may  trust 
the   judgment  of  those  who   have 

•  examined  them — that  a  lai^e  city 
once   stood   there,    and  that  high 

•  civilisation  reigned  therein.  As  is 
usual  when  the  spell  of  oblivion 
breaks,  it  is  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  fact  was  known  long  ago. 
The  a^kist  of  Cape  Colony,  Van 
Riebeck,  mentioned  incidentally 
(edition  of  1657,  London)  that  far 
to  the  north  lay  a  great  city,  Momo- 
topata,  adorned  with  temples,  porti- 
cos, and  columns.  No  one  appears 
to  have  heard  of  the  place  from  that 
time  till  now.  Upon  this  evidence 
the  ruins  below  Bloemhof  have 
been  called  by  the  name  Van  Rie- 

.beck    gives; — by  the   by,  he  adds 


that  diamonds  abound  there.  With- 
out committing  myself  to  any  opin- 
ion, I  wish  to  put  forward  a  reiy 
curious  report  I  received  on  the 
Diamond  Fields  from  a  digger,  very 
poor  and  very  eccentric.  At  that 
time  the  idea  of  a  Greek  city  in 
South  Africa  would  have  been 
ridiculed  without  mercy.  I  myself 
paid  no  attention  to  the  tale,  but 
since  a  Greek  city  is  now  admitted, 
I  cannot  but  remember  thia  man*s 
declaration. 

Very  poor  and  very  eccentric  be 
was  indeed.      At   that    time    rap 
commanded  no  pity  on  the  Fieras, 
for  they   often  contained,  in  their 
diiliest  recesses,  some  little  store  of 
gems  which  duchesses  might  en?y. 
Nor  were   wo  prone   to  accept  m 
miserable  way  of  life  as  evident 
of  poverty,  since  examples  famili 
to    every   one    incalcated    caution 
But  peeing  this  roan  every  day — ^fo: 
I  lived  just  above  his  claim  at  Bolt 
fontein — seeing  him  always  at 
with  an  animated  jack-jamper  of 
bush-boy  for  sole  companion,  I  fe 
into  the  habit  of  wishing  him 
day  and  luck.  He  seldom  answe 
which  fact  gave,  perhaps,  a  les 
my  unwearied  courtesy.     Bat  whei 
he  did  throw  back  the  dirty  hair 
from  his  eyes,  swollen  and  blood- 
shot— the    diggcr*s    eye,    inflamed 
with  dazzle   of    the    grit,  and  sun- 
shine blazing   in   the   snowy   walk 
of  "  stuff,^'  and   poisonous  dust  of 
lime   that  fills  the  air^-his   reply 
was  always   "Nix,   mater     Eany 
in  our  acquaintance  I  told  him  to 
bring  me  his  first  "  find,*^  promiainc 
a  fabulous    price    for  luck,      m 
never  brought'  it.      His   bush-boj 
grew  more  bird-like  and  less  hnman 
dailv.     It  was  not  difiicult   to   see 
tliat  these  poor  wretches  were  atarr- 
ing,    presently.       The     confictioo 
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k  me  one  day,  and  I  invited 
lan  to  my  tent,  whilst  intnist- 
his  boy  to  my  head  Kaffir, 
^les. 

le  urchin  had  a  due  share  of 
extraordinary  gifts  with  which 
idence  has  supplied  his  race  for 
bewilderment.  He  mimicked 
ssively  a  lion,  an  elephant,  a 
3n,  an  ostrich,  and  other  ani- 
within  his  experience  ;  fought 
ttle  and  died  ;  imitated  me ; 
then,  whilst  my  Kaffirs  rolled 
laughter,  suddenly  changed  to 
sness  of  Chawles, — all  in  that 
►us,  restless,  uncomprehending 
ler  which  makes  the  bush-boy 
ible  a  bird  the  more,  the  more 
lows  a  simian  intelligence.  He 
er    laughed     nor    seemed    to 

what  he  was  doing.  His 
never  ceased  to  glint  and  turn, 
small  muscles  quivered  rest- 
,  even  when  he  imitated,  with 
ellous  truth,  the  stately  paw- 
of  a  lion.  Before  his  per- 
ince,  and  immediately  after, 
evoured  **  mealies"  and  offal, 
y  raw,  in  quantities  to  as- 
1  "  even  a  Kaffir.  And  then 
id  him  supine,  and  slept,  with 
res  twitching,  stomach  swollen 
a  drum,  and  little  thin  legs 
ded,  but  unrelaxed,  ready  to 
d  upon  his  feet  at  the  slight- 
oise.  An  extraordinary  crea- 
is     the     Bushman, — one     to 

conscientious  anthropologists 
spair. 

lanwhile  I  entertained  iny 
.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
fricander  of  Huguenot  blood, 
ad  traded  on  a  large  scale  up 
ry;  but  one  misfortune  after 
er  had  broken  up  his  connec- 
with  the  Kaffir  chiefs,  and 
jed  him  to  digging  on  Bultfon- 

Compassion  would  be  quite 
m  away  upon  many  of  his 
ITS  in  that  state  of  life,  but 
m  was  not  lucky.  In  four 
b»  of  hard  work  he  had  found 


nothing.  I  was  able  to  put  the 
poor  fellow  into  a  small  claim  I 
had  just  purchased,  where  the  usnal 
percentage  of  half  the  finds  for  his 
labour  snould  make  him  comfort- 
able, and  might  give  him  a  fortune. 
So,  the  next  day,  he  set  to  work 
rejoicing. 

I  did  not  see  much  of  Vasson 
after  that,  except  on  a  Saturday, 
when  he  brought  my  diamonds,  if 
any,  and  balanced  accounts.  The 
venture  was  fairly  successful.  After 
a  time  I  moved  to  New  Rush,  with  a 
round  sum  which  my  particular  claim 
had  brought  me ;  and  then,  though 
not  unlucky  upon  the  whole,  I  met 
with  an  accident  wjiich  laid  me  up 
for  several  months.  It  was  in  that 
time  that  I  really  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Vasson,  who  was  very 
shy  and  retiring.  Many  stories  he 
told  to  relieve  the  horril^le  tedium 
of  my  illness.  My  friends  more 
prosperous  were  not  unkind;  but 
the  business  of  diamond-digging  in 
that  halcyon  day  was  too  full  of 
excitement,  too  cruelly  checkered 
by  ups  and  downs,  to  leave  remem- 
brance for  those  "  shut  up  and  left" 
in  the  struggle.  A  joyous  word  at 
the  door,  a  hasty  tale  of  somebody's 
luck,  or  of  somebody's  folly,  ex- 
hausted the  charitable  impulse  of 
my  comrades.  Yasson  was  a  man 
of  another  stamp — lower,  I  think, 
but  more  grateful  to  me  then. 
Somewhat  dull,  very  self-conscious, 
silent,  as  are  all  who  have  passed 
their  life  among  savages,  and  unable 
by  constitution  and  habit  to  see  the 
best  point  of  his  own  stories,  he  was 
still  my  pleasantest  companion — in 
fact,  my  only  one.  Many  curious 
hints  and  details  I  picked  up  from 
him  of  life  **up  country,"  which 
I  now  regret  to  have  let  pass 
without  a  note.  But  one  tale  of 
his — ^thai  which  I  am  about  to 
transcribe — was  impressed  by  three 
repetitions.  I  am  sure  I  have  it 
correct     After  hearing,  the  reader 
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may  decide  for  himself  whether 
Cape  Town  antiquaries  are  right  in 
identifying  the  ruins  below  Bloem- 
hof  with  the  ancient  Momotopata. 

In  1861  Vasson  went  up  to- 
wards "  the  Lakes"  with  a  train 
of  fiwQ  waggons,  carr}Mng  about 
£5000  worth  of  goods,  cotton,  gun- 
powder, cutlery,  and  the  like.  Even 
at  that  time  the  trade  was  not 
what  it  liad  been.  Competition 
had  set  in,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  a  reckless  system  of 
credit.  Though  the  great  chiefs 
still  held  themselves  bound  to  one 
or  other  trader,  they  began  to  cease 
coercing  their  inferiors.  ITicse,  un- 
restrained by  pyde,  and  incapable 
of  balancing  the  advantages  of 
honesty,  did  not  regard  their  bar- 
gains as  sacred.  They  took  what 
tliey  could  get,  promised  every- 
thing, and  performed  as  little  as 
possible.  Under  sufficient  pressing, 
the  kings  would  still  perpetrate  hor- 
rible tortures  upon  a  swindler ;  but 
the  ferocity  of  their  justice  deterred 
Immane  traders  from  appealing  to 
it,  the  more  especially  since  one 
serious  word  from  his  black  suzerain 
would  have  stopped  any  chief — 
which  word  was  not  pronounced. 
In  fact,  the  monopoly  was  breaking 
up.  But  without  monopoly,  in 
these  days  of  enterprise  and  uni- 
verr«al  speculation,  savage  trade  can- 
not bo  carried  on.  I  must  ask  the 
reader  to  think  out  for  himself  the 
necei'sity  of  this  case,  since  I  have 
no  room  to  demonstrate  it.  His 
reflections  will  bo  greatly  aided  by 
a  short  conversation  with  any  mer- 
chant who  has  commercial  relations 
with  Africa,  with  the  far  East,  and 
such  latitudes. 

Vasson  understood  his  business, 
and  he  foresaw  the  dead-lock  which 
has  since  come  about.  He  resolved 
to  leave  the  track  already  too  much 
beaten  by  Jews  and  carpet-baggers, 
v.l]o,  getting  their  own  goods  on 
credit,  could  aflibrd,  in  a  dishonest 
recuse,  to  sell  them  on  the  same  terms. 


After  eighteen  months^  wandering 
amongst  old  customers,  be  reached 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Matabele 
country.  That  warlike  people  claim 
authority  over  all  bordering  tribes; 
and  if  the  king  had  known  that 
one  of  ^^  bis  traders*'  had  ventured 
across  the  frontier,  it  might  have  cost 
that  daring  man  his  life.  But  Vas- 
son was  well  acquainted  with  the  risL 
The  l^Iatabele  keep  a  line  of  deaert 
round  them,  Hke  the  ancient  SuevL 
Their  ferocious  bands  constantly  tra- 
verse it,  but  Vasson  trusted  to  his 
own  vigilance,  and  the  superhumaD 
cunning  of  his  bush-boys.  These 
people  to  the  trader  are  more  than 
dogs  to  the  sportsman.  My  friend's 
oxen  and  hoi'ses  were  all  ^*  salted** — 
that  is,  had  suffered  and  snrvived 
the  attacks  of  the  tzetze-fly;  with 
them  he  confidently  ventured  into 
parts  unknown;  and  upon  leavinfi^ 
the  trade  route,  he  followed  a  course 
due  westward,  in  about  the  latitude, 
as  he  thinks,  of  Sofala. 

The  desert  barrier  of  the  Mata- 
bele is  about  thirty  miles  wide, 
beyond  which,  as  they  tell  you, 
extends  a  country  to  which  "no 
man  comes  nor  bath  come  since  the 
making  of  the  world."  That  was 
the  question  wliicb  Vasson  proposed 
to  test.  A  week's  journey  through 
lands  where  his  oxen  found  abun- 
dance of  forage,  showed  hlni  that 
the  Matabele,  in  this  respect  as  in 
others,  are  indifferent  to  the  truth. 
He  came  upon  a  district  well  wooded, 
full  of  game,  and  not  uncultivated, 
though  the  people  remained  invit- 
ible.  They  had  cause  to  hide,  with 
such  savage  neighbours.  Vasson 
scouted  assiduously,  but  failed  to 
discover  so  much  as  a  farm-hut 
He  had  not  yet  quite  passed  the 
area  of  veldt  lands,  and  with  some 
judgment  and  risk  could  take  his 
waggons  in  a  line  tolerably  straight 
Twenty  Hottentots  and  Bastards 
well  armed  made  his  company,  be- 
sides half-a-dozen  teamsters,  and  as 
many  bush-boys.     They  had  stood 
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by  him  in  worse  fights  than  he  was 
likely  to  encounter. 

Where  there  is  cultivation  there 
must  be  people,  and  where  people, 
trade.       For  the   raw  material  ap- 
peared in  plenty,  and  if  these  bar- 
barians did  not  yet   know  the  de- 
light   of  cotton    cloths    and    rum, 
business  would    be    only  the  more 
profitable.     Exciting  work  it  is  to 
push  through  an  unknown  counti^ 
when  the  population  remains  obsti- 
nately out    of    sight,   but  African 
traders  of  the   old  school   do   not 
^ily  take    alarm.       Nevertheless, 
^ben  he   had  marched    for  three 
^eeks  on  end  through  this  peopled 
foftnde,  passing  never  a  road,  see- 
}^g   no   house   nor  any  inhabitant, 
•fasson  began  to  feel  anxious.     For 
**'«   life  he   entertained   no  fear  at 
^"»  but  a  thousand  accidents  might 
''''"eok  his  fortune;    and   his   Hot- 
fj^'^tiots,  afraid,  like   all  negroes,  of 
1^     unknown,  grew  more  and  more 
^'^c^ray  as   they  advanced.     Game, 
T^^^^ever,    showed    in    plenty,   and 
tbci^  ^Q  men  escaped  all   pretence 
,      bunger,  that  supreme  exciter  of 
i^^Vibordination  and  alarm. 

-Aiter  three   weeks'  steady  jour- 

^^y  ing  they  found  themselves  before 

*  ^hain  of  hills  which  barred  their 

^^Urse.    The  vegetation  had  become 

''^ore  dense,  and  each  day  it  grew 

^ore  difficult  to  force  the  waggons 

^n.     Vasson  announced  that  if  from 

^beir  tops  no   satisfactory  prospect 

^uld  be  seen,  he  would  turn  back 

^nd   try   districts   eastward   of  the 

Matabele,  which  are  known,  indeed, 

but  rarely  visited.     Accordingly,  he 

left  the  waggons  there,  and  climbed 

the  nearest   hill  with  a  few  trusty 

Hottentots.    •  A    day   and    a   half 

brought  him  to  the  top,  and  from  a 

clear  knoll  he  looked  across  the  plain 

below.     First  to  catch  his  sight  was 

a   great  river    flowing    northward, 

along  the  foot  of  the  high  ground. 

Its     banks,   thickly    wooded,    were 

patched    with   clearings  of    lighter 

green,  which  showed  more  frequent 


towards  the  left,  where  a  long  space 
seemed  to  mark  a  town.  Not  less 
than  twenty  miles  of  country  lay 
before  Vasson's  eye,  so  far  as  he 
could  judge,  and  it  was  all  peopled 
and  cultivated.  He  took  rough 
bearings  of  a  kloof  or  pass  which 
seemed  likely  to  be  practicable  for 
his  waggons,  and  returned  in  great 
contentment.  Half-way  back  be 
met  a  couple  of  the  men  left  in 
charge  escorting  a  number  of 
strangers.  The  latter  halted^  whilst 
the  Hottentots  delivered  their  mes- 
sage. They  brought  overtures  of 
friendship  from  an  unknown  sove- 
reign. Vasson  instantly  produced 
his  flask,  and  opened  communica- 
tion. The  ambassadors  were  much 
like  any  other  negroes-r— almost 
naked,  well-shaped,  and  snub  fea- 
tured. Their  ornaments  and  clothes 
showed  no  sign  of  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  at  which  view  the  trader 
rejoiced.  They  wore  a  smiling  and 
gentle  expression,  and  carried  no 
arms.  The  one  peculiarity  which 
struck  Vasson  was  their  mode  of 
arranging  the  hair — that  distinctive 
mark  among  negro  tribes.  These 
people  shaved  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  twisted  their  wool  back 
over  a  pad  from  forehead  to  nape. 
They  spoke  Matabele  with  some 
diffi(;ulty. 

The  purport  of  their  message  was 
an  invitation  to  the  royal  .kraal. 
They  said  that  the  white  man's  pre- 
sence had  been  reported  to  their 
king  long  ago,  to  fts  great  satisfac- 
tion. He  wished  no  better  than  to 
trade,  and  he  would  make  himself 
responsible  for  the  white  man's 
stock.  In  earnest  of  his  good  in- 
tentions, he  had  sent  these  officers 
to  guide  the  travellers,  intrusting 
them  with  presents  of  food.  All 
this  is  so  usual  on  the  part  of  a 
negro  monarch  that  Vasson  did  not 
feel  surprise.  Though  omitting 
no  precaution,  he  followed  the  am- 
bassadors readily.  They  did  not 
lead  him  through  the  kloof  which 
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his  sagacity  had  chosen,  but  guided 
the  waggons  by  a  longer  route,  per- 
haps more  convenient,  but  toilsome 
enough. 

It  is  hard  work  to  gather  details 
from  an  African  trader,  A  negro 
is  a  negro  to  him,  a  king  is  a  king, 
and  his  palace  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed by  the  noun-substantive. 
All  that  occurred  to  Vasson  as 
worth  mentioning  about  this  people 
was,  that  they  seemed  more  intelli- 
gent and  better-tempered  than  the 
warrior  tribes  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  done  business.  They  were 
fairer,  perhaps;  but  in  a  negro 
kraal  of  the  interior  every  shade  of 
complexion  may  be  noticed,  from 
soot-black  to  bronze-yellow.  Their 
features,  too,  were  comparatively 
regular,  but  scarcely  more  so  than 
in  other  cases.  No  exercise  of  me- 
mory could  recall  anything  more 
peculiar  about  king  or  subjects.  His 
majesty  received  the  guest  with 
usual  ceremonies,  raised  him  a  large 
hut,  and  showed  a  perfect  bewilder- 
ment of  joy  at  the  presents  offered. 
He  had  never  seen  a  white  man 
before ;  and  such  European  manu- 
factures as  had  hitherto  made  his 
choicest  spoil  had  been  won  from 
marauding  Matabele.  Tlie  king  was 
young  and  good-looking,  lie  pos- 
sessed some  hundreds  of  wives,  a 
little  army  of  caboceers^  and  used 
such  ceremonial  as  is  affected  by 
other  negro  potentates.  Trade 
proved  to  be  excellent  The  people 
had  quantities  of  ivory,  dressed 
skins,  a  good  deal  of  gold-dust,  and 
a  few  ostrich-feathers  of  high  class. 
Some  ancestral  stones  they  valued 
also,  which  Vasson  now  recognises 
to  have  been  diamonds.  For  the 
sake  of  encouragement  he  bought 
A  few  from  influential  personages; 
but,  putting  no  value  on  them,  they 
were  soon  lost.  The  trade  could  bo 
properly  described  by  no  word  less 
emphatic  than  ''roaring."  Whole 
tasks  of  ivory  Vasson  bought  for  a 
roll  of  cottOD,  feathers  at  six  penny- 


worth of  mm,  superb  karo$set  at 
a  similar  rate.  In  two  montbs 
he  had  sold  all  his  stock  remain- 
ing, and  justly  considered  himself 
a  capitalist. 

During  this  time  he  pasMd 
through  tlie  adventure  which  stmck 
my  imagination.  The  royal  town, 
as  I  have  said,  was  clustered  on  a 
spur  of  the  mountain,  with  an  ann 
of  the  river  at  its  foot  The  guides 
had  brought  Vasson  over  a  defile 
many  miles  to  the  southward,  and 
so  down  the  river-bank.  But  when 
he  began  to  think  of  retuningy  he 
remembered  that  kloof  upon  the 
northern  side  of  the  spoTy  which 
would  certainly  cut  off  many  miles 
of  road,  if  practicable.  To  bis  in- 
quiries the  answer  was  unanimous, 
that  a  thousand  difficulties  inter- 
vened. But  something  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  hosts  convinced  Vasson 
that  they  were  telling  a  falsehood. 
Having  now  such  a  precious  cargo, 
all  kinds  of  fancies  and  suspicions 
gathered  in  his  mind.  lie  rcsoWed 
to  explore ;  and  with  that  object 
accustomed  the  people  to  see  bim 
take  long  walks  into  the  country, 
with  his  gun  and  a  bush-boy.  Then 
having  disarmed  the  jealousy  of  these 
simple  fellows,  he  set  out  one  day 
for  the  excursion. 

Several  paths  led  from  the  town 
to  farm-lands  on  the  river-baoL 
Vasson  intended  to  round  the  hilt, 
but,  after  walking  a  couple  of  miles, 
he  crossed  a  narrow  track  that 
mounted  on  his  right  Without 
hesitation  he  followed  this  abort 
cut.  The  steep  and  broken  path 
seemed  to  have  had  few  travellen 
of  late,  but  it  climbed  in  a  direction 
such  that  Vasson  began  to  hope 
it  would  take  him  to  the  kloof  it- 
self. The  distance  was  greater  than 
he  had  thought ;  four  hours*  good 
walking  carried  him  only  to  the 
crest  of  the  descent.  He  met  no 
soul,  but  fetish ei)  in  abundance, 
which  chilled  the  very  marrow  of 
his    bush-boy.      Fearsome    objects 
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hey  were  indeed,  bits  of  awful  rag 
ied  to  sticks,  rotten  cbnnks  of 
/rood  across  the  road,  feathers  and 
strings  fluttering  on  a  branch. 
These  things  became  more  frequent 
as  they  went  on,  and  Vasson  began 
to  fear  that  the  kloof  might  be  a 
fetish  place,  which  would  account 
for  everything. 

The  path  ended  suddenly  at  a 
table-rock,  which  stood  sheer  above 
the  'entrance  to  a  defile.  Vas- 
son halted  in  amaze.  Before  and 
above  him  rose  a  great  propylon 
garlanded  with  creepers.  Its  blocks 
of  huge  stone  showed  scarcely  one 
effisu^ing  mark  of  time.  Gods  long 
forgotten  held  court  thereon,  accept- 
ed tribute  of  peoples  extinct,  re- 
ceived the  worship  of  mighty  mon- 
archs  unrecorded.  The  cornice  har- 
boured flowers  and  birds  in  its  bold 
ledge,  but  the  shadow  of  it  fell 
almost  as  clean  as  on  the  day  when 
ancient  colonies  raised  it — who  shall 
tell  how  many  centuries  ago !  The 
forest  arch  stood  at  right  angles  to 
Vassou's  place,  and  spanned  nearly 
half  the  narrow  cleft.  Twenty  men 
abreast  could  have  walked  through 
it,  and  the  ground  below  was  level 
like  a  causeway,  though  overgrown 
with  brush.  To  left,  the  sheer  pre- 
cipice advanced  so  suddenly  that 
Vasson  could  catch  bat  a  glimpse 
of  the  nver ;  to  right,  at  a  hundred 
yards*  distance,  the  semi-circle  was 
completed,  shutting  out  all  further 
view  up  the  pass.  .A  deadly  silence 
reigned.  Not  a  breath  stirred  the 
gloesy  leaves,  shining  and  glittering 
affainst  the  hot  blue  sky.  Whip- 
like  creepers  trailed  from  the  cor- 
nice without  a  shiver,  and  their 
bright  stars  of  blossoms  hung  mo- 
tionless. The  sunshine  burnt  with 
stilly  vehemence  upon  the  pale  red 
stone,  and  checkered  it  with  sha- 
dows deep  as  'sculptured  leaves. 
Such  sight  as  that  never  came  be- 
fore the  wanderer's  eye.  Vasson 
was  seised  with  a  reckless  curiosity 
to  know  what  lay  beyond. 


.Right  and  left  the  cliff  rose  like 
a  wal],  so  cut  by  human  labour. 
Where  he  looked  down,  the  vines 
beneath  his  feet  had  been  smoothed 
away,  but  at  a  little  distance  on 
either  side  they  fell  to  the  very 
ground.  He  turned  to  force  a  way 
through  the  bush,  and  thus  caoght 
sight  of  his  companion,  who  lay 
prostrate  and  shivering  with  fear, 
iiis  eyes  covered.  Thus  were  the 
natives  used  to  fall,  no  doubt, 
while  they  supplicated  the  fetish. 
Vasson  told  the  half-inanimate 
creature  that  he  wished  to  consult 
the  gods  in  their  very  home,  and 
left  him  there.  He  poshed  with- 
out difficulty  along  the  escarpment, 
for  such  it  was— designed,  without 
doubt,  for  the  use  of  archers  in 
case  of  attack.  A  few  yards  on,  he 
found  a  creeper  suitable,  slung  his 
rifle,  and  dropped  down.  Thought- 
lessly letting  go  his  hold,  he  fell 
waist-deep  into  a  morass,  hidden  by 
broad-leaved  plants  and  herbage. 
A  cry  of  despair  escaped  him,  but 
the  bottom  of  the  morass  proved  to 
be  hard  as  stone.  After  great  exer- 
tions, sounding  with  his  ramrod, 
he  gained  the  bank,  which  was 
faced  with  slabs  of  granite.  Super- 
human in  its  grandeur  the  arch 
ap{)eared  as  Vasson  stood  beneath 
it  and  looked  through.  Upon  the 
side  remote  from  his  former  station, 
footholes  had  been  rudely  cut,  and 
two  strong  ropes  hung  from  the 
top.  He  saw  the  trick  now.  By 
this  staircase  mounted  the  fetish- 
priests  to  play  their  savage  tricks 
upon  the  simple  folk  who  asked 
their  aid. 

Keeping  a  look-out  for  treacherous 
magicians  and  snakes  scarcely  less 
harmful,  Vasson  walked  up  the  kloof 
After  two  or  three  turnings,  alway 
between  those  barriers  of  cliff,  whic^ 
at  each  corner  bore  a  ruined  turre 
he  saw  at  length  the   open  spa< 
beyond,  and  once  more  halted  wi 
a  thrill.     What  he   had   suppos 
a  kloof  was  a  level  basin  of  ma 
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hundred  acres.  Though  it  ii^as 
well  clothed  with  trees,  he  could 
trace  the  lay  of  the  land ;  but  no 
opening  appeared  save  that  in 
which  he  stood.  Lofty  hills  closed 
round  it  like  a  wall.  But  other 
sights  absorbed  him.  Tlie  causeway 
he  had  followed  led  to  another  pro- 
pylon,  and  through  that  to  a  maze 
of  stately  ruins.  White  as  marble 
in  the  distance  shone  the  walls  of 
a  city,  gapped,  dismantled,  but  still 
superb.  Only  a  glimpse  of  their 
circuit  could  be  gained  through  in- 
tervening clumps  of  wood.  Above 
and  under  and  among  the  ruins 
green  heads  of  foliage  rose  high  into 
the  air,  with  white  columns  gleam- 
ing through.  Vasson  was  but  a 
trader,  and  not  imaginative;  but 
such  a  sight  killed  fear.  Expe- 
rience told  him  that  the  fetish-men 
themselves  would  not  be  likely  to 
dwell  in  these  haunted  ruins ;  in- 
deed he  marked  a  few  brown  huts 
under  a  knoll,  with  people  moving 
to  and  fro.  Heedless  of  conse- 
quences in  his  excitement,  he 
plunged  into  the  woods  upon  his 
left. 

Stumbling  over  broken  columns, 
turned  from  his  course  by  walls 
half  erect,  he  struggled  on,  guided 
by  the  hunter's  instinct.  After  two 
hours'  work  the  bastions  of  the  city 
gleamed  on  a  sudden  through  the 
trees*.  He  had  approached  within 
fifty  yards  before  seeing  them.  Like 
a  hill  of  masonry  the  dismounted 
blocks  sloped  upwards.  Trees  stood 
amongst  them,  bushes  sprang  in 
every  cleft  between  huge  stones. 
Ten  yards  in  air  hung  a  big  rock, 
lifted  by  the  crest  of  a  young  cotton- 
tree,  hurrying  towards  the  light 
Vasson  climbed  easily  over  the 
ruins.  Within  he  found  a  vigorous 
jungle  reigning,  pavements  all  cov- 
ered and  broken,  streets  and  houses 
uprooted.  A  few  yards  on  either 
side  bounded  his  utmost  view,  but 
what  he  saw  convinced  him  of  the 
luxury   once   ruling  in  this  savage 


land.  To  right  and  left  be  made 
his  way,  finding  only  trees  and 
thickets  in  a  wilderness  of  rabbish. 
The  tall  white  columns  evidently 
stood  in  another  quarter  of  the 
town.  It  was  time  to  set  back. 
But  just  as  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  turn,  Vasson  caught  a  glimpfle 
of  more  important  ruins,  and  poshed 
on  for  a  last  chance. 

Another  scramble  on  walls  over- 
thrown brought  him  to  the  edge 
of  such  a  cavity  as  misdirected 
experience  enabled  him  to  recog- 
nise with  ease.  It  was  a  ''pan/' 
says  Vasson,  fitted  with  seats  half- 
way round.  Those  who  know  South 
African  scenery  will  perceive  how 
natural  was  the  mistake.  What  Vas- 
son thought  to  bo  a.  "  pan"  .was 
doubtless  a  theatre.  It  seemed 
to  me  strong  evidence  of  truth 
that  the  man  should  intelligibly 
describe  objects  so  far  beyond  his 
knowledge  as  a  propylon  and  a 
Greco-Egyptian  theatre.  The  ranges 
of  seats  were  almost  perfect,  and 
the  wall  of  the  uposkenion — ^to  use 
the  proper  word — could  be  distinct- 
ly followed.  Enough  of  it  was  left 
t()  give  half-a-dozen  persons  a  lofty 
seat.  So  many,  in  fact,  lounged 
upon  it,  basking  in  the  sun.  The 
bright  colours  of  their  dress  can^t 
Vasson's  eye  upon  the  instautw  He 
crouched  in  superstitious  awe,  for 
his  nerves  had  been  long  on  stretch. 
The  skin  of  these  people  was  white, 
their  costume  strange.  Instinctively 
the  explorer  hid,  but  not  in  time. 
They  saw  him,  and,  leaping  from 
the  percby  they  ficd  with  an  eerie 
clamour.  Peering  down,  Vaason 
saw  them  pass  between  the  shat- 
tered orchestra  and  the  public  seats. 
All  his  tremors  vanished.  The 
white  complexion  was  yellow  and 
diseased,  the  white  hair  sapless^  the 
brilliant  dresses  fluttering  tufts  of 
rag.  The  creatures  who  dared  to  oc- 
cupy that  haunted  city  were  Albino 
idiots,  a  class  very  common  in  negro- 
land.     Of  their  colour  the  fetish- 
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men  made  use,  no  doubt,  when 
needful,  and  their  foolishness  pre- 
served them  from  the  terrors  of  the 
place. 

Yasson  hasted  back,  though  he 
judged  that  the  Albinos'  exaggerat- 
ed report  would  be  more  likely  to 
alarm  the  priests  than  to  stir  them 
to   pursuit.     He  had  marked    his 
track,   of  course,  and   followed   it 
with  speed.    When  the  brown  huts 
again  came  into  sight,  he  was  not 
surprised  to  observe  a  great  anima- 
tion   reigning.      The    Albinos    all 
were  there,  fluttering  like  a  small 
crowd   of   parrots  on   the  ground. 
But  the  fetish  men  and  women  had 
doubtless    withdrawn    to    perform 
their  incantations — in   which   they 
at  least  believe — and  to   construe 
this    portent    with    awful    alarms. 
Vasson    crept  from   bush   to  bush 
across  the  open,  gained  the  kloof, 
plunged  intro  the  njorass  where  he 
had   sounded  it,  swarmed  the  clifl^, 
and  "found  his  bush-boy — still  pros- 
trate, still  with  eyes  covered,  still 
praying  or  sleeping,  or — one  knows 
Hot  what  to  fancy  of  a  creature  but 
half  human.     At  his  master^s  kick 
he  raised  himself  quietly  to  follow. 
Cyhoosing  a  back  way  they  reached 
tbe  town  before  sunset,  and  Vasson 
Called  upon  the  king  at   once  for 
his  P.P.C.    He  "  grasped  the  situa-» 
tion,"  and  perceived  that  the  fetish- 
men  would  be  no  long  time  before 
cliscovering  that  the  white  stranger 
had  explored  their  mysteries.     The 
small  surplus  of  his  stock  Yasson 
<iistributed  amongst  the  royal  house- 
hold and  the  most  powerful  caho- 
^eers.      Twenty-four     hours     after 
beholding  these  strange   sights  he 
inspanned  for  the  home  journey. 

Yasson  passed  safely  through  the 
Matabele  realm,  not  without  sus- 
picion, however.  Judicious  bribes 
saved  him.  In  reaching  the  colony 
he  found  himself  a  man  of  fortune. 
But  successful  traders  in  South 
Africa  are  the  favourite  victims  of 


legal  knavery.  They  gain  an  exag- 
gerated notion  of  their  shrewdness, 
which  is  only  rectified  by  disastrous 
matching  with  the  trained  wit  of 
German  Hebrews.  Yasson,  like 
others,  was  as  good  as  ruined  the 
day  he  opened  business.  Three 
years  after,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
the  "  Kaffir  road  "  once  more,  and 
his  course  was  naturally  directed 
towards  that  rich,  retiring,  and  un- 
sophisticated population,  the  secret 
of  whose  existence  he  had  breathed 
to  no  soul  living  before  me.  But  cir- 
cumstances had  changed.  Who 
shall  guess  how  the  Matabele  had 
heard  of  his  illicit  explorations,  or 
how  rumours  wander  across  the 
desert?  That  question  has  occu- 
pied many  minds,  but  it  did  not 
seem  actuel  to  Yasson  when  the 
Matabele  seized  his  waggons,  arms, 
goods,  and  Hottentots  for  treason, 
taking  credit  for  leaving  him  his 
life.  My  poor  friend  returned  with  a 
single  horse  and  a  sack  of  "  mealies." 
The  first  venture  into  fairyland 
made  his  fortune ;  the  second 
ruined  him  beyond  hope.  After 
that  catastrophe  he  rubbed  along 
with  petty  trade,  penuriously  sav- 
ing up  for  another  expedition.  The 
ancients  were  wise.  It  costs  a  man 
his  life  to  see  the  mysteries  of  the 
gods.  In  the  hope  of  sudden 
wealth  Yasson  had  tried  the  Dia- 
mond Fields,  but  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  None 
who  keep  before  them  a  definite 
design  succeed  there,  the  evil  Fates 
alone  know  why,  for  surely  these 
deserve  protection.  Wlien  I  left, 
Yasson  had  gathered  but  a  veiy 
few  hundred  pounds  toward  the 
thousands  needed.  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  him  since,  but  the 
newspapers  inform  us  that  Memo- 
topata  has  been  identified  in  certain 
Greek  ruins  below  Bloemhof  in  the 
Transvaal.  What  then  was  Yas- 
sou's  city  ?  Were  there  two  Greco- 
f^ptian  colonies? 
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TRANSLATIONS    FROM  [HEINE. 

BY    THEODORE     MARTIN. 

"  Wenn  ich  an  deinem  Hau»e,^^ 

When  past  thy  house  at  morDing 

I  take  my  way,  to  see 
Thy  face,  sweet,  at  the  window, 

Is  deep  delight  to  me. 

Thy  dark-brown  eyes  seem  to  ask  me, 
As  my  sad,  pale  looks  they  scan, 

Who  art  thou,  and  what  ails  thee. 
Thou  strange  and  woe-worn  man  ? 

"I  am  a  German  poet, 

Through  Germany  widely  known ; 
When  they  name  the  names  that  are  famous. 

With  these  they  will  name  my  own, 

"And  what  I  ail,  my  sweet  one. 

Why,  most  men  ail  the  same; 
When  they  name  the  worst  of  sorrows. 

Mine,  too,  they  are  sure  to  name." 


^^  Man  glauht^  dass  ich  mich  grdme^ 

People  think,  that  for  love  I  am  wasting, 
That  my  heart  is  wcllnigh  broke; 

And  IVe  come  myself  to  believe  it 
As  firmly  as  other  folk. 

Thou  great-eyed  dear  little  creature, 
I  have  vow'd  to  thee  day  after  day, 

That  words  cannot  tell  how  I  love  thee. 
That  love  gnaws  my  heart  away. 

But  'tis  only  alone  in  my  chamber 
These  passionate  speeches  have  come ; 

And,  alas!  when  I  had  thee  before  me, 
I  have  always  been  utterly  dumb. 

Oh  yes,  there  were  wicked  spirits, 

Who  sealed  up  my  lips  then  and  there ; 

And  'tis  all  through  their  wicked  misdoings 
That  now  I  am  sunk  in  despair. 
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^''Der  Schmetterling  ist  in  die  Rose  verliebt,*^ 

The  butterfly  is  with  the  rose  in  love, 

Flits  round  her  all  the   day  ; 
But  around  himself  with  fondling  smile 

The  passion-stricken  sunbeams  play. 

Willi  whom  the  while  is  the  rose  in  love  ? 

Who  knows  what  her  secrets  are  ? 
Is  it  the  full-throated  nightingale  ? 

Is  it  the  silent  evening  star  ? 

I  know  not  with  whom  the  rose  is  in  love, 

But  I  love  you  all  sans  fail. 
Rose,  and  sunbeams,  and  butterfly. 

Evening  star,  and  nightingale. 


*  *  Vergiftet  sind  meine  Lieder,  * ' 

My  songs,  they  are  poison'd — poison'd  ! 

How  otherwise  could  it  be  ? 
Over  the  flowers  of  my  life's  fresh  hours 

Has  poison  been  pour'd  by  thee. 

My  songs,  they  are  poison'd — poison'd  ! 

How  otherwise  could  it  be  ? 
In  my  heart  I  bear  serpents  many,  and  there 

I  bear  with  them,  dearest,  thee. 


**//i  mein  gar  zu  dunkles  Leben,*^ 

Once  upon  my  life's  dark  pathway. 
Gleam 'd  a  phantom  of  delight  ; 

Now  that  phantom  fair  has  vanish'd, 
I  aril  wholly  wrapt  in  night. 

( 'hildreii  in  the  dark,  they  suffer 
At  their  heart  a  spasm  of  fear  ; 

And,  their  inward  pain  to  deaden, 
Sing  aloud,  that  all  may  hear. 

I,  a  madcap  child,  now  childlike 
In  the  dark  to  sing  am  fain  ; 

If  my  song  be  not  delightsome, 
It  at  least  has  eased  my  pain. 
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^^So  ^oandV   ich  wkder  den  alien    Weg,^* 

So  again  I  am  pacing  the  well-known  streets, 
The  road  I  so  oft  have  taken  ; 

I  come  to  tlie  house  where  my  darling- dwelt, • 
How  blank  it  looks  and  forsaken  ! 

The  streets  are  too  narrow,  they  sliut  me  in  ! 

The  very  stones  of  them  scare  me  ! 
The  houses  fall  on  my  head  !     I  fly 

As  fast  as  my  feet  can  bear  me  ! 


**i>/e  Rose,   die  Lilie,  die  Tauhe^   die  Sonne f^^ 

The  rose,  the  lily,  the  sun,  and  the  dove, 
I  loved  them  all,  with  a  passion  of  love. 
That  ia  past ;   now  one  only  is  dear  to  me, 
My  pretty,  my  witty,  pure,  peerless  she  ; 
She  herself,   source  of  all  that  is  worthy  love. 
Is  rose,  and  lily,  and  sun,  and  dove. 


^^Dein  Aiigesicht,   so  lieb  und  schon,^^ 

Thy  face,  so  sweet  and  fair  to  see, 
Of  late  has  come  in  my  dreams  to  me  ; 
It  is  so  gentle,  and  angel-fair. 
And  yet  so  wan,  so  wan  with  care. 

The  lips  are  rose-red  ;   but  anon 
Death  kisses  them,  and  they  are  wan  ; 
And  quench'd  is  the  celestial  light, 
That  from  thy  sweet  eyes  flashes  bright. 


^^Mein  Liebclien,   wir  sassen  heisammen.^^ 

My  love,  we  were  sitting  together 

In  a  skiff,  thou  and  I  alone  ; 
'Twjis  night,  very  still  was  the  weather, 

And  the  great  sea  we  floated  on. 

Fair  isles  in  the  moonlight  were  lying. 
Like  spirits,  asleep  in. a  trance  ; 

There  strains  of  sweet  music  were  sighing, 
And  the  mists  heaved  in  aery  dance. 

And  ever  more  sweet  the  strains  rose  there, 
The  mists  flitted  liarhtly  and  free  ; 

But  we  floated  on  with  our  woes  there, 
Forlorn  on  that  wide,  wide  sea. 
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(( 


Ein  Jilnghng  Ueht  ein  Mddchen,^^ 


A  YOUNG  man  loves  a  maiden, 

She  somebody  else  prefers, 
That  somebody  else  loves  another, 

Who  makes  him  by  wedlock  hers. 

The  maiden  in  mere  vexation. 
Because  of  the  loss  she  has  had, 

Weds  the  first  kind  soul  that  offers, 
And  this  makes  the  young  man  mad. 

*Tis  an  old,  a  very  old  story. 

But  still  it  is  always  new  ; 
And  when  and  wherever  it  happens, 

A  man's  heart  is  broken  in  two. 


(4 


Dii  ilebst  mich  nicht,   Du  Ikhst  mich  nicht,^^ 

My  love  you  cannot,  cannot  brook  ! 

I  donH    let  that  distress  me  ; 
So  I  but  on  thy  face  may  look. 

In  that's  enouorh  to  bless  me. 

You  hate,  you  hate,  you  hate  me  !    is 
Your  rosy -red  mouth's  greeting  ; 

But  let  me  have  that  mouth  to  kiss. 
And  I'm  content,  my.  sweeting  ! 


**  Oh,  schwore  nkhty  und  kilsse  nur  /" 

On,  swear  not,  only  kiss  me  now, — 

I  believe,  not  T,  no  woman's  vow  ! 

Thy  words  are  sweet,  but  sweeter  far 

The  kisses  I've  ta'en  from  thy  sweet  lips  are  ! 

These  are  mine,  and  in  them  I  believe  ; 

Words  are  mere  vapour,  and  only  deceive. 

Oh,  go  on  swearing,  sweet  love  of  mine  ! 

I  believe  thy  words,  just  because  they  are  thine  ; 

I  swoon  in  rapture  upon  thy  breast, 

And  believe  that  I  am  supremely  blest  ; 

I  believe  thou  wilt  love  me  for  ever  and  aye, 

And  after  that,  too— ay,  for  many  a  day  I 
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^^Dds  ist  ein  Floten  und   Gdgen,'*^ 

Hark  to  yon  fiddling  and  fiuting, 

The  trumpets  bray  loudly  out ! 
My  heart's  very  darling  is  footing 

It  there  with  her  wedding  rout. 

Hark  to  yon  booming  and  droning 

Of  hautboy,  bassoon,  and  drum  ! 
And,  mingled  through  all,  the  moaning 

And  sobs  of  good  angels  come. 


^*'Ach,   wenn  ich  nur  der  Scliemel  wdr\'*^ 

(The  Head  speaks,) 

Oh,  were  I  but  the  footstool,  where 
The  feet  of  my  dear  lady  rest. 

Press  how  she  might,  I  should  not  care. 
The  very  pain  would  make  me  blest  I 

(The   Heart   speaks,) 

Oh,  were  I  but  the  cushion,  where 
She  sticks  her  pins  and  needles  in. 

Prick  how  they  might,  I  should  not  care. 
Each  prick  a  smile  should  only  win  ! 

(The   Song  speaks,) 

Oh,  were  I  but  the  paper  roll. 

From  which  her  papillotes  she  takes, 

Pd  whisper  to  her,  how  my  soul 
For  her,  her  only,  lives  and  aches  ! 


**2>i«  blaue  Fruhling^s  Augen,^* 

The  azure  eyes  of  spring-time 

Look  up  from  the  grab's  ;   and  they 

Are  the  violets  sweet  I  liave  chosen 
As  a  chaplet  for  my  dear  May. 

I  gather  them,  thinking,  thinking. 
And  all  the  thoughts  that  crowd 

On  my  heart,  and  set  it  sighing. 
The  nightingale  sings  aloud. 

Yes,  all  I  think  she  sings  out 
In  loud  and  piercing  tone  ; 

So  is  my  tender  secret 

To  all  the  woodland  known. 


.» 
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^^Wenn  du  voruherwandeht,^^ 

If  thou  dost  but  pass  before  me, 

And  I  feel  but  the  touch  of  thy  dress, 

My  heart  leaps,  and  follows  in  rapture 
The  track  of  thy  loveliness. 

Then  thou  turnest  about,  and  bendest 
Those  great  eyes  of  thine  on  me, 

And  my  heart  is  so  stricken  with  panic, 
It  scarcely  can  follow  thee. 


**-£'m  Fichtenhaum  steht  einsa7n,*^ 

A  PINE-TREE  stands  alone  on 
A  bare  bleak  northern  height  ; 

The  ice  and  snow  they  swathe  it. 
As  it  sleeps  there,  all  in  white. 

'Tis  dreaming  of  a  palm-tree. 
In  a  far-off  Eastern  land. 

That  mourns,  alone  and  silent, 
On  a  ledge  of  burning  sand. 


^^Mein  susses  Lleh,   wenn  du  im   Orab,^^ 

When  thou  shalt  lie,  my  darling,  low 
In  the  dark  grave,  where  they  hide  thee, 

Then  down  to  thee  I  will  surely  go, 
And  nestle  in  beside  thee. 

Wildl}'^  ni  kiss  and  clasp  thee  there. 

Pale,  cold,  and  silent  lying  ; 
Shout,  shudder,  weep  in  dumb  despair. 

Beside  my  dead  love  dying. 

The  midnight  calls,  up  rise  the  dead, 
And  dance  in  airy  swarms  there  ; 

\Vc  twain  quit  not  our  earthly  bed, 
I  lie  wrapt  in  your  arms  there. 

Up  rise  the  dead  ;   the  Judgment-day 
To  bliss  or  anguish  calls  them  ; 

We  twain  he  on  as  before  we  lay. 
And  ^leed  not  what  befalls  them. 
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**  Die  Mitternacht  war  halt  und  stumm,** 

The  midnight  was  cold,  and  still,  and  sad, 

I  roam'd  through  the  wood,  and  my  heart  was  mad  ; 

I  scared  from  slumber  tree  after  tree. 

And  in  pity  they  shook  their  heads  at  me. 


*'  Ich  hah^   im    Traum  geweinet/^ 

In  dreams,  oh,  I  have  wept,  love  ! 

I  dream 'd  in  the  grave  you  were  laid  ; 
I  awoke,  and  my  cheek  was  wet,  love, 

And  tears  still  adown  it  stray 'd. 

In  dreams,  oh,  I  have  wept,  love  ! 

I  dream' d  you  were  false  to  me  ; 
I  awoke,  and  I  went  on  weeping 

Long,  long  and  bitterly. 

Ifi  dreams,  oh,  I  have  wept,  love  ! 

I  dream'd  you  still  held  me  dear  ; 
I  awoke,  and  unto  this  hour,  love. 

Weep  many  a  scalding  tear. 


**  AUnachtUch  im  Traume  seh  ich  dich,'*^ 

I  SEE  thee  nightly  in  dreams,  my  sweet. 
Thine  eyes  the  old  welcome  making, 

And  I  fling  me  down  at  thy  dear  feet 
With  the  cry  of  a  heart  that  is  breaking. 

Thou  lookest  at  me  in  woful  wise 

With  a  smile  so  sad  and  holy, 
And  pearly  tear-drops  from  thine  eyes 

Steal  silently  and  slowly. 

Whispering  a  word  thou  lay'st  on  my  hair 
A  wreath  with  sad  C3rpre8S  shotten  ; 

I  awake,— the  wreath  is  no  longer  there, 
And  the  word  I  have  forgotten. 
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"  Das  ist  ein  Brausen  und  Jfeulen,'* 

Hark  to  the  roar  and  the  howling, 
The  rain,  the  autumnal  squall ! 

My  poor,  sad  darling,  I  wonder 
Where  she  is  amidst  it  all  ? 

At  the  window  I  see  her  leaning 
In  her  little  lonely  room  ; 

Her  eyes  with  tears  overflowing, 
She  stares  out  into  the  gloom. 


"  Aus  alten  MCirchen  toinkt  cs^ 

From  the  realm  of  old-world  story  • 

There  beckons  a  lily  hand, 
That  calls  up  the  sweetness,  the  glory, 

The  sounds  of  a  magic  land. 

Where  huge  flowers  droop  in  the  splendour 

Of  closing  day's  golden  red, 
And  oraze  on  each  other  with  tender 

Looks  as  of  lovers  new  wed  ; 

Where  all  the  trees,  too,  have  voices, 

And  all  like  a  chorus  sing. 
And  a  sound  as  of  music  rejoices 

In  the  babble  of  every  spring  ; 

On  the  air  songs  of  true  love  are  swelling. 
Such  as  never  elsewhere  thou  hast  heard, 

Till  by  yearnings  divine  beyond  telling 
Thy  soul  is  divinely  stirr'd. 

Oh  me,  if  I  might  go  thither. 
And  gladden  my  care-worn  breast, 

Shake  off  all  the  sorrows  that  wither, 
Be  happy  and  truly  at  rest ! 

Ah,  many  a  time  in  my  dreaming 
Through  that  blessed  region  I  roam  ! 

Then  the  morning  sun  comes  with  its  beaming, 
And  scatters  it  all  like  foam. 
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"  Am  leuchtenden  Sommermorgen,^^ 

Tis  summerj^a  bright  summer  morn'mg, 
And  through  the  garden  I  stray; 

Tlie  flowers,  they  prattle  and  whisper, 
But  I  not  a  word  can  say. 

The  flowers,  they  prattle  and  wliisper, 
With  pity  my  looks  they  scan  ; 

"  Oh,  be  not  unkind  to  our  sister. 
Thou  pale-faced,  woe-worn  man!" 


'•'' Lieh  Liebcheriy  leg's  Hcindchen  auf  IlerzemeinJ'^ 

Lay  your  dear  little  hand  on  my  heart,  my  fair  ! 
Ah  !   you  hear,  how  it  knocks  in  its  chamber  there  t 
Tn  it  dwells  a  carpenter  grim  and  vile. 
And  he's 'shaping  a  coffin  for  me  the  while. 

There  is  knocking  and  hammering  night  and  day  ; 
Long  since  they  have  frighten'd  my  sleep  away. 
O  carpenter  show  that  you  know  your  trade, 
Tliat  so  to  sleep  I  may  soon  be  laid  I 


"/rA  ungliickseVger  Atlas/   Mm    WdC^ 

I  A  most  ill-starr'd  Atlas  !   I  am  doom'd 

To  bear  a  world,  all  the  whole  world  of  sorrows; 

To  l>ear  what  is  not  bearable,  and  suffer 

A  slow  heart-breaking  anguish. 

Thou  haughty  heart,  thou  hast  c*cn  wilPd  it  so! 
Thou  wouldst  he  happy,  infinitely  happy. 
Or  infinitely  wretched,  haughty  heart, 
And  see  now,  thou  art  wretched ! 
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AViTH  the  close  of  the  Parliament- 
ary  session,  terminates  one  of    the 
most  important  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  the   Eastern  Question.     In 
tlio  passes  of  the  Magazine  we  have 
ca.ircfQlly  traced   every  stage  of  the 
p^O'Tits  of  the  last  three  years,  and 
^ti^i  important  debate  on  Lord  Har- 
tiTi<2;ton's  Resolutions  deserves  by  it- 
s^  1  €  a  brief  commentary  at  our  hands. 
Oriticism  might   indeed  be  sum- 
^'^^^^.rised  by  recording  the  numbers 
^    votes  registered  in  favour  of  the 
^<3ministration,  for  when  in  a  pitch- 
^^   battle   on    ground   selected   by 
^Memselves,  the  Opposition  leaders 
^^n  only  muster  196  supporters,  as 
gainst  338  followers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  policy  they  advocate. 
Or    the    objections    they    advance, 
stand  ipso  facto   condemned.     But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  as  the 
fortune  of  political  warfare  may  at 
a  future  time  place  these  gentlemen 
in  the    position  of   the  responsible 
Ministers    of     this     country,    their 
utterances  merit  our   serious  atten- 
tion, in  order  that  we  may   know 
what  their  line  of    action  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  unhappy  event  of  an 
European  crisis  arising  during  their 
tenure  of  power.     Now  we  will  first 
quote  a  rather  remarkable  sentence 
in  Lord  Hartington's  opening  speech. 
Criticising  the  temporary  character 
of   the  Berlin  Treaty,  his  lordship 
compared  it  with  the  treaty  of  San 
Stcfano,  and  said,  "  I  give  no  opinion 
whether  it  (the  Treaty  of  Berlin)  is 
a  better    solution  or  not,  but   the 
Treaty  of   San  Stefano  pointed  to 
a   complete   solution,  which   would 
have  been  entirely  and  solely  in  the 
interests  of  the  Slav  races."     Eng- 
lishmen   then    are    to  take  it   that 
the  leader  of   the  Liberal  party  in 
the  House  of   Commons  considers 


that  it  is  at  all  events  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  or  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
would  have  been  the  better  solution 
of  the  Eastern  Question.  Now, 
whilst  we  admit  that  there  is  some 
force  in  the  argument  that  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  is  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain,  it  is  certainly 
a  novel  idea  to  us  that  its  provisions 
could  be  held,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  less  advantageous  to 
England  than  were  those  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 

One  other  remark  of  Lord  Har- 
ting ton's  must  also  be  placed  on  re- 
cord. Speaking  of  the  Anglo-Turk- 
ish Convention,  he  says ;  "  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  British  interests 
involved  in  Asia  Minor  ?  As  far  as 
I  can  see,  our  interests  in  India  are 
not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  ques- 
tion of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  possible 
that  at  some  future  day  there  may 
be  an  Euphrates  Valley  railway ;. 
but  I  fail  to  see  that  even  if  such  a 
railway  was  constructed,  and  it  got 
into  the  hands  of  Russia,  it  would 
affect  us  much." 

These  two  sentences  speak  for 
themselves.  A  moderate,  sensi- 
ble man  such  as  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition — cool-headed,  and 
not  earned  away  by  the  heat  of 
debate,  but  initiating  discussion 
on  carefully  prepared  resolutions — 
thinks  one  trea^  as  good  as  an- 
other, or  at  all  events  will  express 
no  contrary  opinion,  and  does  not 
see  that  there  would  be  much  harm 
in  Russia's  getting  possession  of 
the  Euphrates  Valley.  Our  own 
opinion — which  is  also,  as  we  are 
convinced,  that  of  the  enormous 
majority  of  Englishmen — is  so  total- 
ly at  variance  with  the  noble  lord's, 
position  on  both  these  points,  that. 
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we  cannot  hope  to  argue  with  or 
convince  him.  But  it  is  right  that 
his  countrymen  should  know  what 
course  he  may  he  expected  to  take 
on  a  future  emergency,  should  power 
be  delegated  to  his  hands. 

We  must  now  turn  from  Lord 
Hartington's  speech  to  what  was 
practically  the  speech  of  the  debate 
from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House.  Seldom  has  a  more  elo- 
quent and  more  unconvincing  speech 
been  delivered  than  the  discourse 
uttered  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  We 
must  own  that,  considering  the 
great  length  at  which  he  addressed 
tlie  House,  we  would  have  desired 
on  his  part  some  rather  fuller   ex- 

Elanation  than  he  vouchsafed  to 
(Ord  Sandon  of  the  reasons  why,  for 
the  six  years  during  which  he  was 
Prime  Minister,  it  never  occurred 
to  him  to  inquire  ^into  the  condition 
t<si  the  interesting  Christian'  subjects 
•of  the  Porte,  We  grant  his  con- 
;lention  that  the  Prime  Minister  is 
not  supposed  to  be  made  acquainted 
'^vith  every  iletjiil  upon  which  ques- 
tions «re  addressed  to  the  Foreign 
Oflice.  l>ut  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  is  specially  responsible, 
conjointly  with  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, for  matters  of  such  primary 
importance  as  the  general  tenor  of 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries. 
The  drafts  of  all  important  State 
papers  are  submitted  for  his  ap- 
proval, and  it  is  unworthy   of  Mr. 

•  (jladstone's  reputation  to  seek  by 
implication  to  make  Lord  Enfield 
his  scapegoat. 

Equally    weak   is    his    extraordi- 

•  nary  assertion  that  the  hands  of 
Ministers  were  too  full,  during  the 
Liberal  tenure  of  office,  to   enable 

'  them  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
Asia  Minor.     Surely  no  time  could 

'  have  leen  more  propitious  for  so 
doing  than  that  during  which  Lord 
Clarendon     w^as     endeavouring    to 

•agree  with  Russia    on  that  modun 

.'Vivendi  in  the  East  panegyrised  by 


Mr.  Gladstone.  The  question  again 
cropped  up  collaterally  at  the  time 
of  the  Black  Sea  Conference ;  whilst 
as  for  the  assertion  that  during 
1872-73  the  Foreign  Office  was  too 
busy  with  American  affairs  to  attend 
to  any  others,  the  statement  wa8 
simply  preposterous. 

But  we  pass  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
defence  of  his  own  negligence  to 
his  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  First,  ho  de- 
nies them  all  credit  for  having  main* 
tained  peace,  and  says  that,  on  the 
contrary,  "the  only  danger  to  the 
accomplishment  of  peace  for  a  good 
many  months  past  has  been  the 
opinions  and  warlike' proceedings  of 
her  Majesty's  Government''  Ac- 
cording to  the  *  Times'  report,  this 
sentiment  was  loudly  cheered — we 

Presume  by  those  gentlemen  on  the 
liberal  benches  wlio,  like  their  )ead- 
er,  appear  to  think  one  treaty  as 
good  as  another;  for  doubtless  peace 
might  have  been  concluded  "  many 
months  past,"  but  it  would  have 
been  the  Peace  of  San  Stefano. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeds  to 
denounce  most  severely  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  Plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Berlin.  Heavy  charges 
are  made  that  they  betrayed  Greece, 
that  they  were  on  the  »ido  of  ser- 
vitude as  against  freedom  —  one 
curious  illustration  (?^  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  sarcastically  cites — ^vii., 
that  they  showed  great  zeal  for  the 
establishment  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty  throughout  the  new  States 
created  by  the  Congress.  But  for 
his  other  points.  Mr.  Gladstone 
sees  fit  to  assume-^uitc  arbitrarilji 
as  far  as  we  are  aware — ^that  the 
Greeks  are  discontented  with  the 
results  of  the  Congress.  Unones- 
tionablv  there  may  exist  a  Pan- 
llellemc  as^  well  as  a  Pan-Slavonic 
organisation,  the  members  of  which 
may  consider  the  outcome  of  the 
war  as  unsatisf actor}*  as  do  the  fol- 
lowers of  M.  Aksakoff.    Bat  as  far 
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as    any     oflBcial     information     has 
Cached    us,   Greece    appears    well 
satisfied  with  the  extension  of  ter- 
ritory she  is  likely  to  acquire.     It 
must  be  remembered  that  she  will 
^in,    without     fighting,    a     larger 
^Jctension     of     territory    than     did 
the    belligerent   States,   Servia    and 
-Montenegro.     Mr.  Gladstone  almost 
/» Alices  it  a   reproach   against   Min- 
'^t^rs  that  the'y  induced   Greece  to 
^old  her  hand.      Is  Mr.  Gladstone 
8^<juainted  with  the  geography   of 
^**«ece  ?  and  does  he  know  that  had 
"Ot  England  used  the  most  strenuous 
^SVDrts  to  avert  such  a  calamity,  a 
T-^rkish  fleet  would  in  all  probabil- 
^•^^  have   appeared  at  the   Pirseus? 
^he  case  of  Greece,  put  in  a  nut- 
^uell,  is  this :    She  might  have,  by 
going  to  war  with.  Turkey,  secured 
the  cession  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
at  the   risk   of   seeing   her   capital 
and  her  most  flourish ino:  coast-towns 
destroyed,   and  at    least   with    the 
certainty    of    having   to   expend    a 
vast  amount  of  blood  and  treasure. 
Acting  on  English  advice  and  pro- 
mises of  future  countenance,  she  re- 
mained at  peace,  and  receives  a  sub- 
stantial though   a  lesser  compensa- 
tion.    Where,  then,  is  the  treachery  ? 
England  never  promised  her  Thes- 
saly and   Epirus;   she  never  could 
have  got  them  without  a  war;  she 
cannot  now.     Our  great  influence  at 
Constantinople  alone   procured   her 
what  she  has  got ;   and  we   cannot 
believe   that   any   Greek    statesman 
can  feel  otherwise  than  grateful  to 
her   Majesty's    Ministers    for  their 
exertions  on  behalf  of  his  country. 

We  have  next  to  consider  Mr. 
Gladstone's  charge  that  the  British 
Plenipotentiaries  were  to  be  found 
throughout  the  discussion  of  the 
Congress  habitually  on  the  side  of 
servitude  against  freedom*  In  deal- 
ing with  this  accusation  we  are  met 
by  the  initial  diflicultv  that  the 
Liberal  statesman's  idea  of  the  spirit 
and   intentions   with   which    Lords 


Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  went  to 
Berlin  differs  toto  ccelo  from  our 
own.  Mr.  Gladstone  styles  the  lim- 
itations they  have  secured  in  Bul- 
garia and  Eastern  Roumelia  limita- 
tions of  freedom.  Why,  surely  it  was 
the  main  object. of  the  British  repre- 
sentatives, in  conjunction  with  those 
of  Austria,  to  restrict  and  reduce  the 
area  of  the  Bulgaria  of  San  Stefano. 
If  the  object  of  the  Congress  had 
merely  been  to  take  away  as  many 
subjects  from  the  Porte  as  possible, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  let  the 
San  Stefano  Treaty  stand  as  it  was 
originally  framed.  But  Lords  Bea- 
consfield and  Salisbury  went  to  Ber- 
lin with  the  notorious  purpose  of  so 
modifying  that  instrument  as  to  se- 
cure the  reconstitution  of  a  strong 
Mohammedan  power  in  the  south- 
east of  Europe,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  was  their  duty  to  take  the 
necessary  precautions  to  guard,  by 
internal  reforms,  against  the  possi- 
bility of  a  recurrence  of  the  tragi- 
cal events  of  1876.  Until  we  have 
some  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
only  fair  to  assume  that  the  scheme 
adopted  by  the  Congress  will  have 
beneficial  results ;  and  we  must  con- 
fess that,  judging  from  the  accounts 
given  by  the  daily  press,  we  should 
feel  as  secure  and  happy  amongst 
Mohammedans  as  amon<;  the  much- 
belauded  Bulgars. 

Mr.  Gladstone  turned  next  to  the 
question  of  the  Salisbury-Schouva- 
loff"  Agreement^  and  brought  forward 
the  old  charge  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  having  rendered  the  Con- 
gress a  sham  by  going  into  it  with 
secret  agreements  prearranged  with 
Russia  and  Turkey.  This  charge 
was  so  fully  answered  by  the  Home 
Secretary  tnat  we  do  not  think  that 
even  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
are  likely  to  recur  to  it  in  the 
speeches  they  may  feel  called  upoo 
to  deliver  during  the  recess.  Bui, 
if  the  contrary  be  the  case,  the  os- 
tensible meaning  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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words  is,  that  had  he  been  at  the 
head  of  a  Government  engaged  in 
a  most  dangerously  critical  contro- 
versy with  Russia — a  controversy 
which  threatened  to  terminate  in 
war — and  had  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  by  attending  a  European 
Congress,  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  preferred  to  allow  the  country 
to  plunge  into  the  horrors  of  war 
rather  than  do  what  every  Euro- 
pean Power  desired  us  to  do,  and 
what  in  private  life  every  rational 
man  would  do — viz.,  endeavour  to 
come  to  an  amicable  understanding 
with  our  opponent  in  so  far  as  to 
render  possible  the  success  of  the 
Congress.  Just  let  us  consider  the 
Ajrreement  for  a  moment.  Would 
or  would  not  England  have  gone  to 
war  to  enforce  any  of  the  points 
which  it  is  claimed  the  Agreement 
surrendered?  The  only  one  on 
which  a  warlike  feeling  might  have 
been  aroused  is  the  cession  of  Ba- 
toum.  Whilst  we  sincerely  regret 
its  cession  to  Russia,  still  we  can- 
not hold  that  her  Majosty^s  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  justified  in 
going  U)  war  to  prevent  it ;  nor  do 
we  believe  that  the  country  would 
liave  supported  them  in  such  a  pol- 
icy. Without  the  expenditure  of 
a  drop  of  blood,  we  have  at  all 
events  modified  the  advantacfes  the 
occupation  of  the  port  confers  on 
Russia,  and,  by  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention,  have  neutrahsed  the 
moral  effect  of  the  Russian  successes 
in  Asia  Minor.  If  the  end  ever 
does  justify  the  means,  the  result  of 
the  r>erlin  Congress  and  the  triumph 
of  England  may  well  outweigh  the 
crime  of  her  rulers  in  not  submitting 
every  step  of  their  policy,  de  die  in 
dicrn.  to  the  somtinv  of  Mr.  (xlad- 
stone  and  such  gentlemen  of  his  fol- 
lowinij^  as  Messrs.  Edward  Jenkins 
and  Rvlands.  There  is  no  real  anal- 
oijy  between  the  case  of  the  Berlin 
Memorandum    and   the    Salisbury- 


SchouvalofF  Agreement  The  former 
paper  was,  or  professed  to  be,  a 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  Qaeation 
prepared  without  the  knowledge 
of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
proffered  for  our  immediate  accept* 
ance  and  concurrence,  as  though  the 
matter  were  one  in  which  our  inter- 
ests were  undeserving  of  any  con- 
sideration. In  the  second  caae  the 
principle  of  a  Congress  had  been 
decided  upon  by  all  the  powers  of 
Europe ;  but  an  impediment  threat- 
ening to  be  fatal  to  the  Bclicmo  had 
ansen  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia. Yet  both  countries  desired 
the  Congress ;  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria desired  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  remove  the  obstacle  to  its  meet- 
ing; and  by  the  Anglo-Rus^an 
Memorandum  that  obstacle  was  re- 
moved. There  was  not  a  word  in 
the  Memorandum  precluding  the 
fullest  discussion  of  every  clanse  of 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefan o  ;  and  to 
call  the  removal  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  England  and  Rnssla 
"  limiting  the  practical  freedom  of 
Europe,"  and  inconsistent  with  "  the 
good  faith  that  ought  to  prevail 
Ix'twcen  Ihis. Power  and  ayQTj  other 
Power,"  seems  to  us  a  most  unwar- 
rantable accusation. 

We  liave  not  time  to  follow  Mr. 
Gladstone  through  all  liis  mazy  at- 
tacks on  the  Cyprus  Convention. 
We  believe  that  Ministers  and  the 
country  at  large  take  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  question — vix., 
that  we  have,  for  heavy  reasons  of 
State,  undertaken  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility.    It   is   idle   to  talk  of   in- 

ml 

fractions  of  the  Treaties  of  1856 
and  1871.  Russia  had  infringed 
these  so  effectually  that  it  would 
have  been  simply  criminal  folly  on 
Lord  Beaconsfield^s  part  had  he 
failed  to  take  the  necessar}^  precau- 
tions to  guard  against  Russia's  mis- 
deeds injuring  his  country's  interests. 
Policy  and  humanity  alike  point  to 
English    influence    becoming '  pan- 
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mount  in  Asia  Minor.  The  security 
of  our  Indian  empire  demands  it; 
the  interests  of  our  Central  Asian 
trade  require  it ;  common  humanity 
and  the  welfare  of  the  native  tribes 
plead  strongly  for  it.  The  Asiatics 
have  confidence  in  the  honesty  and 
administrative  ability  of  English- 
men. The  task  of  civilising  Asia 
Minor  is  vast — but  not  beyond  our 
strength. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  will  not 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  co- 
operation as  other  European  Powers 
may  be  willing  to  lend  in  the  great 
work  they  have  undertaken.  We 
are  not  a  jealous  exclusive  Power 
like  Russia,  stifling  trade  with  pro- 
hibitory tariffs,  freedom  of  speech, 
thought,  and  religion.  We  have 
our  own  rights  and  interests  to 
maintain,  and  we  concede  the  same 
position  to  other  Powers.  In  Asia 
Minor  we  stand  face  to  face  with 
Russia,  and  have  merely  for  the 
sake  of  peace  been  compelled  to 
define  our  attitude  towards  her. 

There  is  but  one  more  sentence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  long  speech  which 
we  must  quote  and  express  our  com- 
plete dissent  from,  lie  said, — "I 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
threadbare  of  all  weapons  of  party 
warfare  when  we  hear,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  Government,  that, 
before  its  accession,  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  was  despised  all 
over  the  world,  and  that  now,  on 
the  contrarv,  she  has  risen  in  the 
world's  estimation."  Now,  if  there 
is  one  more  salient  feature  of  the 
history  of  Europe  during  the  last 
year  or  two  than  another,  it  has 
oeen  the  rise  of  English  influence. 
During  Mr.  Gladstone's  tenure  of 
power  we  were  the  butt  and  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  world.  Not  to 
speak  of  America,  what  Englishman 
but  looks  back  with  shame  and  dis- 
gust on  the  Black  Sea  Treaty,  and 
the  tone  of  the  German  lectures  to 


us  on  our  sale  of  arms  to  France? 
Those  were  the  days  when  men 
wrote  of  *  Battles  of  Dorking '  and 
of  English  humiliation  and  defeat. 
Now  it  is  Russia  that  shrinks  from 
the  mere  scabbard  of  England's 
sword,  whilst  Prince  Bismarck 
speaks  of  the  magnificent  triumph 
England  has  achieved.  Austria  re- 
asserts herself,  emboldened  by  our 
example ;  and  the  ablest  minds  in 
France  welcome  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  England 
has  resumed  her  natural  position 
in  the  councils  of  Europe.  In  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  therefore, 
do  we  protest  against  the  sneer  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

With  the  speech  of  the  member 
for  Greenwich,  the  interest  of  the 
debate,  as  regards  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House,  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated.  Mr.  Lowe  has 
steadily  been  declining  both  in  the 
matter  and  manner  of  his  speeches 
during  the  last  five  years.  His  at- 
tack was  only  remarkable  for  its 
virulence,  and  for  the  very  crushing 
reply  it  elicited  from  the  Postmas- 
ter-General.  Lord  John  Manners 
was  never  heard  to  greater  advantage, 
and  no  member  of  the  front  Minis- 
terial bench  defended  the  course  of 
the  Government  with  more  spirit 
and  ability  than  bis  lordship.  He 
was  justly  severe  on  the  spirit  of 
*'  revolutionary  agitation"  which 
pervaded  Mr.  Lowe's  speech;  and 
he  rea&mcd,  with  a  clearness  tliat 
left  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  true 
tenor  and  nature  of  the  Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff  Memorandum.  Neither 
Mr.  Forster  nor  Sir  William  Har- 
court  contributed  anything  new  to 
the  debate,  though  the  former  still 
appeared  unable  to  grasp  the  idea 
of  a  large  policy,  and,  like  Lord 
Hartington,  to  consider  that  it  was 
really  of  very  little  consequence  to 
whom  Asia  Minor  belonged,  and 
that  anything  was  better  than  adding 
an  iota  to  English  responsibilities ; 
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whilst  Sir  William  Harcourt  ap- 
proved of  the  increase,  at  Turkey's 
expense,  of  the  influence  of  every 
country  except  his  own. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  an  easy  task  in  closing  the  de- 
hate,  and  he  wound  it  up  in  a  speech 
worthy  both  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  occasion.  The  Opposition 
had  entirely  failed  to  substantiate 
a  single  charge  against  the  Govern- 
ment He  was  able  by  historical 
references  to  show  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Administration  in 
coming  to  an  understanding  with 
Russia,  had  been  in  accordance 
not  only  with  common-sense,  but 
with  actual  precedent.  A  secret 
agreement  had  been  entered  into  by 
England,  Austria,  and  France,  be- 
fore meeting  in  Conference  at  Paris 
in  1866.  The  objects  of  our  general 
policy  both  in  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  with  which  Lords  Beacons- 
field  and  Salisbury  have  alrejidy  set 
forth,  were  briefly  recapitulated ; 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  337  compan- 
ions in  the  lobby  recording  their 
votes  in  favour  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers. 

Speaking  merely  as  patty  politi- 
cians, the  result  of  the  debate  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  But  from 
an  English  point  of  view,  the  case 
is  dift'erent.  On  matters  of  domestic 
legislation,  party  rivalry,  however 
extreme,  can  hardly  be  injurious  to 
the  nation.  But  when  a  matter 
affecting  the  most  vital  interests  of 
Great  Britain  is  at  stake — when  the 
fates  of  provinces,  empires,  and  con- 
tinents is  pending  in  the  scales,  we 
sec,  with  the  profoundest  alarm, 
that  some  leading  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  do  not  think  it  of  any 
real  importance  to  whom  Asia  Minor 
should  belong,  or  what  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  South-east  of 
Europe  is  to  be,  in  comparison  with 
the  advantage  that  may  accrue  to 
their  political  opponents  from  the 


successful  carrying  out  of  a  particu- 
lar line  of  policy.  And,  as  far  as 
they  are  committed  to  anything,  the 
Liberal  leaders  stand  pledged  rather 
to  connive  at^  or  submit  to,  Ruaaian 
aggression  and  aggrandisement  tbaa 
to  any  more  natural  and  national 
line  of  policy.  In  France  eveiy 
public  man  and  every  newspaper  of 
importance  condemn  the  course  of 
isolation  the  Liberals  have  striven  to 
impose  upon  England.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone never  loses  an  opportunity  of 
insulting  Austria ;  even  such  ataoch 
Liberal  journals  in  Germany  as  the 
'Kolnische  Zeitung'  condemn  the 
English  Liberal  party.  Their  only 
foreign  admirers  are,  pour  cause^  the 
Russians  themselves  and  the  Italia 
Irredenta  faction,  whose  cardinal 
dogma  is  hatred  of  Austria. 

This  is  a  melancholy  position  for 
one  of  the  two  historical  parties  of 
England  to  find  itself  in.  It  is 
well  that  some  months  must  now 
elapse  before  ] Parliament  reassem- 
bles, and  the  strife  of  St.  Stephen's 
recommences.  We  trust  that  in 
calmer  moments  Liberals  will  not 
feel  themselves  bound  to  menace  in 
no  obscure  terms  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  or  to  style  her  Majesty's 
Indian  forces  ^^  savages  and  assas- 
sins," because  Lord  Beacouafield 
and  his  colleagues  have  gaiured 
more  accurately  than  themsehres 
the  necessities  of  the  time  and  the 
requirements  of  England's  honour. 
Let  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  follow- 
ers at  once  abandon  the  disloyal 
attempt  to  excite  the  feelings  of 
France,  of  Italy,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Rnssia  against  their  own  country; 
let  them  remember  that  dark  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  Whiggism, 
when  th«it  party  applauded  the 
successes  of  Napoleon  against  theft* 
own  countr}'men,  and  sneered  at 
or  denied  the  victories  of  Well- 
ington. It  is  in  their  own  interests 
we  would  warn  them.  Patriot- 
ism, even  when   carried  to  an   ex- 
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cess,  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The 
British  public  might  easily  forgive 
a  statesman  or  a  party  for  Quixot- 
ism, but  they  will  be  far  less 
lenient  towards  those  who,  to  serve 
their  personal  ends,  or  to  gratify 
their  political  antipathies,  attempt 
to  obstruct  their  rivals  in  a  matter 
of  vital  import  to  the  empire  by 
endeavouring  to  arouse  foreign 
jealousy  against  them. 

The  Government  were  charged 
with  violating  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  Constitution, 
when  they  brought  what  the 
Opposition  are  sometimes  pleased 
to  designate  as  "  foreign  troops,"  to 
Malta.  Fears  were  hinted  at  or 
mooted  that  the  power  of  the  Crown 
and  the  executive  might  be  unduly 
aggrandised  by  Indian  troops  being 
brought  to  England.  In  ^hort,  to 
judge  from  many  Liberal  papers 
and  speeches,  her  Majesty  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  might  have  been 
bent  on  coercing  Englishmen  by 
the  power  of  foreign  arms.  We 
say  that  the  present  course  of  those 
men  who  are  endeavouring  to  scare 
us  out  of  Cyprus  by  the  menace 
(which  it  seems  their  aim  to  make 
a  reality)  of  foreign  displeasure  are 
acting:  in  a  far  more  unconstitu- 
tional  manner  than  did  the  Tory 
Ministers.  Ijct  the  country  once 
believe  that  the  Liberal  party  are 
either  cringing  to  foreign  Powers  or 
intriguing  with  them  against  their 
fellow-countrymen,  and  we  think  we 


can  predict  for  them  a  longer  exclu- 
sion from  power  than  is  at  all  con- 
sonant with  Whig  proclivities.  But 
we  would  hope  for  better  things. 
Many  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
English  statesmen  have  been  Liber- 
als ;  and  at  this  moment  thousands 
of  the  party  have  sunk  their  politi- 
cal predilections  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was,  before  all  things, 
their  duty  to  support  the  British 
Government  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  foreign  foe.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone's  temperament  precludes 
him  from  so  far  retracing  his  steps 
as  to  assist  instead  of  impeding  the 
Ministry  in  carrying  out  the  stu- 
pendous task  they  have  been  com- 
pelled by  imperative  necessity  to 
undertake,  will  not  less  violent 
Liberals  reconsider  their  position  ? 

Independent  men  of  high  social 
and  intellectual  standing,  consist- 
ently Liberal  in  all  domestic  legis- 
lation, have  set  their  leaders  a 
worthy  example.  Ministers  know 
the  difficulties  they  have  to  face — 
their  language  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment has  shown  this  abundantly. 
They  anxiously  invite  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  whole  body  of  their 
countrymen  to  assist  them  in  their 
work.  Instead  of  sneering  at  the 
phrase,  may  we  not  hope  that  Lord 
Hartington  and  his  followers  will 
yet  be  found  side  by  side  with 
their  rivals  in  establishing  what 
is  and  what  should  be  England's 
motto  to  the  world — Peace  with 
Honour  ? 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    SESSION. 


The  fifth  session  of  this  Parlia- 
ment has  hcen  the  longest,  the  most 
anxious,  the  most  eventful,  aud  tho 
most  triumphant  that  the  Minis- 
try has  experienced.  It  began  at 
a  period  of  considerable  gloom,  in 
circumstances  of  peril,  which  had 
never  been  paralleled  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  1855, 
when  the  success  of  Russian  arms 
was  imminent  in  the  Crimea.  The 
policy  of  conditional  neutrality  had 
been  persisted  in  till  the  neutrality 
appeared  to  survive  the  threatened 
if  not  actual  infringement  of  condi- 
tions  which  had  been  most  solemn- 
ly specified  and  announced  to  the 
world.  The  Turkish  resistance  had 
been  shattered,  and  Russia  was  des- 
cending from  Adrianople  upon  those 
regions  in  which  lay  tho  most  vital 
of  all  the  British  interests  which  we 
were  pledged  and  resolved  to  defend. 
The  catastrophe  was  sudden,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  extreme  uneasi- 
ness prevailed  even  amongst  those 
who  like  ourselves  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  conditional  neutrality,  aud 
averse  to  Great  Britain  undertaking 
single-handed,  by  any  premature  ac- 
tion, a  task  which  others  equally 
with  ourselves  were  concerned  in 
accomplishing.  Large  as  are  our 
material  interests  in  the  East,  the 
prospect  of  being  periodically  in- 
volved in  a  considerable  war  through 
the  obstinacy  of  Turkey,  and  al- 
lowed to  fight  it  single-handed 
through  the  caution  of  Austria,  was 
not  a  prospect  which  we  regarded 
with  satisfaction.  The  public  gen- 
erally were  angry  and  alanned  at 
what  had  already  hajjpened,  but  in 
the  absence  of  all  definite  informa- 
tion, were  strongly  disposed  to  trust 
the  I^rime  Minister,  whose  long  and 
steadv  antajjonism  to  Muscovite 
schemes  was  now  rewarded  by  par- 


amount power.  Scarcely  had  Par- 
liament met  when  it  becan>e  mani- 
fest; that  dissensions  prevailed  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  that  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
were  at  variance.  Scarcely  had  three 
weeks  passed  over  its  head  wheo  it 
became  equally  manifest  that  tho 
Opposition  were  divided  into  two 
moieties,  and  that,  as  a  political 
power  in  the  State,  the  Liberal 
party  was  completely  paralysed. 
Its  fury  without  the  walls  of  Par* 
liaroent  was  followed  by  timid  re- 
solutions within,  timidly  made  and 
timidly  withdrawn.  The  one  re- 
deeming feature  of  this  anzioas 
time  was,  that  the  Chief  Minister  of 
the  Crown  was  the  strongest  man 
in  the  Cabinet,  knew  his  own  mind, 
and  was  only  waiting  for  the  popu- 
lar support,  which  now  bore  down 
upon  him  in  a  torrent,  to  carry  oat 
a  matured  plan  of  action.  In  great 
crises  it  is  the  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual will  which  is  wanted,  and 
fortunate  is  the  countrv  whose  want 
is  opportunely  supplied.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  at  once  entered  upon  a 
career  which  has  rescued  £)nglaiid 
from  a  disastrous  war,  and  covered 
liis  Administration  with  glory. 

Many  things  besides  his  own 
consistent  and  determined  policy 
had  aided  in  conferring  upon  Liord 
Beaconsfield  the  authority  which 
ho  has  so  successfully  wielded. 
While  he  was  waiting  in  si- 
lence, his  opponents  had  exhaasted 
their  audiences  if  not  thcnisolves 
with  the  violence  of  their  invec- 
tives. If  underneath  all  the  oratory 
with  which  the  country  had  been 
deluged  had  lain  any  definite  idea 
or  scheme  or  policy  which  the  pub- 
lic mind  could  have  apprchcndeidy  or 
which  had  been  clearly  formed  in 
the  minds  of  the  orators,  it  might 
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have  gone  hard  with  the  Govera- 
ment.  But  there  never  was  an 
alternative  policy.  Vituperation, 
which  never  looked  further  than 
the  passing  incident  of  the  hour, 
which  scorned  consistency,  and 
which  was  innocent  of  all  motive 
save  that  of  party  and  personal 
jealousy,  fell  idly  on  the  public 
ear.  The  few  and  decisive  utter- 
ances of  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  Ayles- 
bury, in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords,  and  at 
the  Mansion  House,  sank  deep  into 
the  mind  of  the  country;  whilst 
Mr.  Gladstone's  incessant  appeals 
were  forgotten  as  soon  as  made. 

Then  the  resignations,  first  of  Lord 
Carnarvon,  and  afterwards  of  Lord 
Derby,  were  so  timed  and  so  explain- 
ed as  to  increase  the  power  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  establish  his  posi- 
tion as  the  only  possible  Minister. 
These  Ministers  were  responsible  for 
having  prescribed  the  conditions 
upon  which  neutrality  would  be 
observed,  and  for  the  despatch  of 
May  1877  in  which  these  were  laid 
down.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session  the  Russian  forces  were 
making  rapid  advances  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits.  The  Cabinet  ordered  the 
fleet  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  to 
guard  over  the  interests  mentioned 
in  that  despatch.  Both  the  Min- 
isters above  named  resigned — Lord 
Derby  afterwards  withdrawing  bis 
resignation  upon  the  advance  of  the 
fleet  being  countermanded,  some 
concession  with  regard  to  making 
known  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
having  been  made  by  Russia.  To 
this  hour  these  resignations  are  not 
understood  by  the  country.  The 
public  was  annoyed  by  the  delay  in 
sending  the  fleet,  and  still  more  by 
the  apparent  vacillation  in  the  orders 
given.  To  send  it  was  indispens- 
able towards  carrying  out  the  en- 
gagement into  which  the  Ministry 
had  entered  with  Parliament  and 
the  country  to  defend  certain  inter- 


ests. Action  had  been  postponed 
till  the  last  moment — in  the  opinion 
of  many,  beyond  the  last  moment — 
and  yet  the  Minister  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  policy  refused  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  Lord  Car- 
narvon explained  that  he  objected 
to  the  orders  to  the  fleet  and  to 
the  vote  of  credit,  of  which  notice 
had  been  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  lie  considered  these  to 
be  inconsistent  with  our  neutrality, 
and  that  the  advance  of  the  Rus- 
sians involved  no  menace  to  our 
interests.  The  difference  of  opinion 
turned  upon  what  was  the  right 
moment  for  our  interference.  Lord 
Carnarvon  thought  the  step  pre- 
mature, but  be  failed  to  indicate 
at  what  stage,  if  at  any,  he  would 
have  approved  it.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  session  he  complained 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  imputation 
that  he  shrank  from  carrying  into 
effect  the  policy  which  he  had  ap- 
proved. But  in  reality  he  has  no 
answer  to  that  imputation,  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  assert  that  he  read 
the  despatch  of  May  1877  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  of  his  col- 
leagues. If  his  policy,  nc^twith- 
standing  that  despatch,  was  a  policy 
of  absolute  neutrality,  he  ought  not 
to  have  remained  in  the  Cabinet 
after  it  was  written. 

But  far  more  important  was  the 
defection  of  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
The  two  cases  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Lord  Carnarvon  approved 
the  vote  of  credit  so  long  as  the 
money  was  not  used,  but  objected 
to  moving  the  fleet.  Lord  Derby 
was  reluctant  to  summon  Parlia- 
ment, temporarily  retired  from  the 
Cabinet  on  the  question  of  the  vote 
of  credit,  reluctantly  acquiesced  in 
the  movement  of  the  fleet,  and 
finally  resigned  rather  than  call  out 
the  reserves  after  the  publication  of 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  His 
view  was,  that  the  Turkish  empire 
was  gone  and  could  not  be  restored, 
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and  that,  whatever  objects  wc  liad 
ill  view,  in  conaequenco  of  its  fall, 
could  be  obtained  by  diplomatic 
negotiations. 

**  Wo  choHe  to  Btand  neutral,"  he  ox- 
claimed—"  conditionally  neutral,  if 
you  please  ;  but  the  conditions  did  not 
lessen  the  neutrality.  We  chose  to 
stand  neutral  when  we  know  that 
Turkey  must  be  defeated ;  and  it  is 
almost  ridiculous  now  to  say,  *  Oh, 
that  is  quite  true  ;  but  then,  you  nee, 
when  tho  war  began  we  did  not  count 
upon  Russia  obtaining  such  an  acces- 
sion of  military  prestige.*  If  you  did 
not  ex[>ect  that,  what  did  you  ex- 
pect ?" 

Tlie  speech  in  which  this  obser- 
vation occurs  (sec  *  Times,'  April  9) 
was  a  most  remarkable  one;  but 
Lord  Derby's  resignation,  whatever 
the  character  of  his  policy  after 
Plevna,  proceeded  on  the  distinct 
ground,  that  the  plans  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  had  become  too  adventur- 
ous, and  that  he  preferred  such 
modifications  of  the  San  Stefano 
arrangement  as  could  be  obtiiined 
by  negotiations  in  prefei'ence  to  the 
risk  (»f  war.  Fortune  has  since 
smilecL  upon  the  bolder  and  more 
chivalrous  course  ;  but  it  is  not  on 
that  account  that  Lord  Derby's 
course  should  be  unfairly  treated. 
His  line  of  action  was  promptly 
repudiated  by  the  country,  but  it 
need  not  be  made  out  to  be  worse 
than  it  was.  As  we  understand 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  one  refused  to 
take  any  active  measure  of  precau- 
tion until  the  conditions  of  peace 
were  made  known,  or  our  conditions 
of  neutrality  actually  infringed  ;  the 
other  ac(piiesced  in  taking  certain 
precautions,  but  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
refused  to  concur  in  any  policy 
which  involved  the  risk  of  war,  be- 
lievini;  that  the  fall  of  Turkey  was 
complete,  and  that  our  interests 
could  be  adjusted  without  a  struggle. 


For  the  present,  at  least,  l>otii 
statesmen  are  absolutely  extin- 
guished. The  course  which  they 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  take  bas 
in  the  result  enhanced  the  nnerit  of 
their  colleascues,  who  dcliberatelv 
preferred,  notwithstanding  their  op- 
position, that  more  decided  coarse 
of  action  which  has  been  crowned 
with  such  brilliant  success.  That 
course  we  will  briefly  recapitolate, 
so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  session. 

All  the  Ministers  were  agreed 
that  on  the  1 7th  of  January,  the 
date  of  the  Queen's  Speech,  the 
conditions  of  neutrality  had  not 
been  infringed.  Meanwhile  nego- 
tiations for  an  armistice  and  peace 
were  being  carried  on  at  Kesanlik, 
between  the  Russian  and  Tarkish 
delegates,  with  the  utmost  secrecy 
and  mystery ;  and  that  secrecy,  it 
appeared  as  time  went  on,  was  being 
turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
who  had  religiously  and  honourably 
observed  that  policy  of  neutrality 
which  liad  been  adopted  on  the 
faith  of  Russia  holding  herself 
bound  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
and  without  which  she  would  never 
liave  succeeded  in  her  war.  Posi- 
tive assurances  were  constantly 
made  by  Prince  GortschakofF,  and 
also  bv  Count  Schouvalott',  to  that 
eflcct;  but  the  language  used  was 
adroitly  selected,  and,  in  coune  of 
time,  its  purpose  was  disclosed.  In 
the  midst  of  all  these  most  mysteri- 
ous negotiations,  the  suspicions  char- 
acter of  which  was  scarcely  removed 
by  the  diplomatic  representations 
made  to  this  country,  the  Russian 
forces  advanced  with  great  rapidity. 
It  was  known  when  Parliament  met 
that  Adrianople  would  not  be  de- 
fended, and  it  shortly  appeared 
that  the  defences  of  Constantinople 
were  inadequate,  and  that  Gallipoli 
and  the  Dardanelles  were  exposed. 
However  willing  the  Russians  might 
be  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  attack 
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Gallipoli,  there  was  always  a  quali- 
ficatioD  to  their  promise ;  and  they 
distinctly    intimated    that  it  might 
be   necessary  to  occupy  Constanti- 
nople.    If  once  they  had  got  com- 
plete possession  of    that  capital,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  eject 
them  ;  and  as  for  the  qualified  pro- 
mises and  pledges,  the  **  march  of 
events"  was   a  ready  and   conveni- 
ent pretext  for   disregarding  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  fleet 
was   at   last    ordered   through    the 
Dardanelles  into  the   Sea   of   Mar- 
mora ;  and  a  vote  of  credit  for  six 
millions  proposed  to  the  House  of 
Commons.      Until    the    fleet    was 
moved  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  the 
Russians  treated  our  remonstrances 
with  disdain.     IVmce  Gortschakoflf 
was   beginning    to   allude   to   "m» 
interet  Anglais^'*  as  merely  an  inter- 
esting speculation,  which  he  would 
condescend  to  discuss  until  the  time 
came  to  disregard  it.     The  presence 
of  the  fleet  entirely  changed  his  tone, 
and  convinced  him  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Constantinople  must  not  be 
attempted.     The  proposal  of  the  vote 
of  credit  was  made  with  a  view  to 
put  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
this  country  into  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion, not  necessarily  for  action,  but 
to   show   that  the    position   which 
England  would  take  up  in  the  im- 
pending  Congress  was    one    which 
she   would,  if   necessary,    maintain 
by  force.     The  proposal  of  this  vote 
had  this  further  advantage,  that  it 
forced  the  Opposition   to   take  up 
some  definite  position,  to  grant  or 
reject  it,  and  in   either  case  to  state 
their  reasons  and  their  policy.     The 
course  which  they  took  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.     It  disclosed  to 
Baropc  the  hollowness  of  all  resist- 
ance  to   the   Ministerial  measures; 
the  absence  of  any  alternative  policy 
which  could    pretend  to  any  party 
or  organised  support.     A  week,  or 
rather  more,  wjis  allowed  to  inter- 
vene between  the  notice  of  motion 


and  the  discussion.  The  actual 
vote  of  money  was  not  so  essential, 
as  to  obtain  a  final  and  authorita- 
tive expression  of  opinion  by  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  debate  accordingly  began  on 
the     30th     of     January,   with    an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Fors- 
ter,  that!  the  House  of  Commons 
"saw  no  reason  for  adding  to  the 
burdens   of    the  people   by  voting 
unnecessary      supplies."      In      the 
morning   of    the    same    day    there 
appeared   reports  of  most    violent 
speeches  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Ox- 
ford— those  speeches  to  which  sub- 
sequent   correspondence    with    the 
Prime   Minister  have  given  an  un- 
wonted celebrity.  Rumour,  however, 
asserted  that  the   proposed  amend- 
ment was  little  to  the  liking  of  Lord 
Hartington,  who   had   declined    to 
move  it  in  person.     Lord  Granville, 
moreover,  had    followed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  Oxford  with  an  observation 
directed  against  "  supinely  allowing 
Russia    or    any   other   country    to 
trench  upon  our  real  interests,"  and 
had  alluded  to  the  grave  responsi- 
bility  which   devolved  upon ,  Lord 
Hartington     and    the    Opposition. 
There  was  not  a  word  spoken  by 
Lord  Granville  on  that  occasion,  of 
opposition  to  or  condemnation  of  the 
vote.     Notwithstanding  these  notes 
of  warning,  away  went  the   more 
enthusiastic  members  of  the  Liberal 
party.     Mr.  Forster  pledged  himself 
to  this,  that  the  vote  was  unprece- 
dented,   calculated    to   establish    a 
bad   and   dangerous  precedent,  un- 
necessary, its  purpose  such  that  he 
must  protest  against  it.     It  was  a 
sham  vote,  a  paper  vote,  a  vote  of 
confidence,  which  the  reckless  con- 
duct of    the  Government   did  not 
deserve.     Mr.    Lowe    said    that  to 
grant  the  vote  would  be  to  partici- 
pate in  a  course  of  "  vulgarity  and 
snobbishness :" — 

"The  Goremment,"   he  exclaimed, 
with  intenee  bitterness,  "  have  a  per- 
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feet  right — at  least  one  must  concede 
it,  they  being  the  stronger — to  deal 
with  our  money,  to  trample  upon  us, 
to  torment  us,  to  outvote  us  ;  but  there 
Is  one  thing  they  have  no  right  to  do, 
and  that  is,  to  make  us  do  what  no  gen- 
tleman could  think  of  doing  without 
repugnamie.  They  have  no  right  to 
put  us  in  the  position  of  the  *  Bour- 
geois gentilliomme,'  rattling  the  money 
in  our  pockets  to  show  how  rich  we 
are.  Such  a  degradation  transcends 
the  limits  of  a  Parliamentary  majority. 
Not  only  have  they  no  right  to  make 
us  behave  in  a  manner  unbecoming  to 
a  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  think  it  fair 
upon  us  thtit  we  should  be  made  ex- 
tremely ridiculous.  I  am  prepared  to 
make  many  sacrifices  for  the  country  ; 
of  course  every  one  is  prepared  to 
die  for  it ;  but  every  one  is  not  pre- 
pared to  render  himself  a  laughing- 
.stock  to  all  mankind/' 


That  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  the  case  against  the  vote,  Mr. 
GoRchcn  demonstrated  that  the  Min- 
istry would  be  stronger  without  it 
than  witli  it,  for  that  then  thev  had 
the  resources  of  England  at  their 
back. 

This  was  the  distilled  essence  of 
Liberal  wisdom  contributed  for  the 
good  of  the  country  at  a  most 
critical  moment.  Kver}'  one  recol- 
lects the  result.  The  amendment 
was  withdrawn.  Those  violent 
speakers,  before  the  debate  was  at 
an  end,  practically  recanted  all  that 
they  had  been  saying  by  walking 
out  of  the  House  nither  than  oppose 
the  vote.  The  moral  eftect  of  such 
unparalleled  and  unprecedented  con- 
duct upon  the  fortunes  of  their  party 
was  of  course  extremely  disastrous. 
But  what  was  of  more  immediate 
practical  importance  was,  that  it 
completely  destroyed  the  opposition 
to  the  Government  Mr.  Gladstone, 
of  course,  made  an  eloquent  speech  ; 
hut  who  is  there  who  now  recollects 
a  word  he  said  ?  It  was  in  most 
marked  enntrast  to  the  speech  at 
Oxford  ;  and  its  overtures  of  com- 
promise  were  instantly  repudiated 


by  Mr.  Hard  v.  But  when  Mr.  Nor- 
wood  and  other  members  absolately 
declined  the  responsibility  of  refas- 
ing  the  Government  the  sappliea 
which  they  required,  and  tlie  party 
itself  came  forward  with  oo  alterna- 
tive policy  to  challenge  the  support 
of  the  country,  opposition  was  fniit- 
less.  To  avoid  the  most  signal  de- 
feat of  a  disastrous  session,  Mr.  For- 
ster  withdrew  his  most  unpatriotic, 
factious,  and  scandalous  amendment, 
amidst  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  tlie 
more  fanatical  adherents  of  his  for- 
mer chief. 

The  panic  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  8th  February,  in  the 
midst  of  which  this  amendment 
was  withdrawn,  and  on  the  subsid- 
ence of  which  it  was  not  restored, 
will  long  be  remembered.  Panic 
was  stronger  even  than  party -spirit, 
and  overcame  that  invincible  reluc- 
tance "  to  behave  in  a  manner  un- 
becoming a  gentleman,"  which  was 
implied,  according  to  Mr.  Lowe,  in 
supporting  the  vote.  The  rally 
round  the  Ministry  in  a  moment 
of  recognised  danger  was  complete, 
and  from  that  moment  it  was  un- 
disputed master  of  the  situation. 
It  was  of  no  avail  to  say  that  cir- 
cumstances had  greatly  changed 
since  the  proposal  of  the  amend- 
ment. Nothing  had  happened 
which  had  not  been  previonsW 
imminent.  The  Russians  were  ad- 
vancing with  greater  or  less  rapidity, 
an  armistice  and  conditions  of  peace 
had  been  secretly  concluded.  All 
this  had  been  foreseen,  and  the  vote 
was  proposed  because  such  things 
were  foreseen.  Nothing  had  hap- 
pened except  that  her  Majesty^B 
Opposition,  who  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  debate  were  wilfully 
blind  to  what  was  passing  before 
their  eyes,  ru<«hed  before  the  debate 
was  over  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
undue  panic.  Their  course  of  action, 
and  the  very  language  which  they 
permitted  themselves  to  use,  showed 
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plainly  that  they'were  wholly  unfit 
to   cope    with   the   situation.     The 
very  first  time  in  which  they  had 
found   themselves  obliged    to   pass 
from   irresponsible  invective  to  re- 
sponsible action,  they  placed  them- 
selves    before      Europe     and     the 
English  public  in  what  was  called 
at    the    time    a     horrible     scrape. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  any  instance 
on  record  of  such  bungling  leader- 
ship.    From  the   display  of   unpa- 
triotic violence  at  Oxford  down  to 
the  ignominious  and    panic-strick- 
en  surrender  of   their  position   in 
the  House,  we   have  a  chapter  in 
the   history   of  party   management 
which  is  replete  with  the  evidence 
of   ruin.     The   want  of  union,   of 
discipline,   of  foresight,  of  self-re- 
straint, of  the  due   adjustment   of 
party  action  to  the  public  interests, 
of  any  settled  line  of  policy  indicat- 
ing a  definite  purpose  before  them, 
betrayed  that  the  once  great   Lib- 
eral party  had  ceased  to  be  a  power 
in  the  State,  and  had  not  even  be- 
gun to  retrieve  its  fallen  and  still 
dwindling;  fortunes.     This  was  the 
critical    event   of  the   session,  and 
decided     its    whole     course.     The 
debate   itself  was  perfectly  worth- 
less.    The   Opposition    seemed    in- 
capable of  looking  at  anything  but 
the  six  millions  of  money,  and  the 
mode  of  asking  for,  and  of  granting 
it     Their     political     horizon    was 
bounded  by  the  cash,  and  the  wide 
field  of  interests  beyond  was  to  them 
a  terra  incognita  not  worth  explor- 
ing.    So   little   capacity   had   they 
for  influencing  the  mind  and  tem- 
per of  the  nation,  that  they  them- 
selves   confessed    and    complained 
that  the  longer  their  debate  went 
on,  the  stronger  became  the  warlike 
passion  of  the  people.     Their  atti- 
tude of  resistance  to  the   Govern- 
ment redoubled  the  energy  of  hos- 
tility to  Russia,  and  probably,  if  it 
bad   been   prolonged,   would   have 
rendered   peace  impossible.     As  it 


was,  it  inevitably  conferred  at  once 
supreme  power  on  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Whatever  his  faults,  or  the  faults  of 
his  policy  in  the  eyes  of  in  depend, 
ent  critics,  it  was  felt  that  he  was 
incapable  of  such  miserable  vacil- 
lation and  purposeless  expenditure 
of  strength.  Tenacious  of  resolve, 
and  master  of  the  subject,  he  had 
already  proved  himself.  He  was 
now  master  of  the  situation ;  and 
whether  Lord  Derby  or  any  other 
colleague  resigned,  was  of  no  politi- 
cal moment  whatever.  A  feeble 
minority  of  124  members,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  their  head,  but  deserted 
by  the  other  recognised  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  represented,  when 
the  usual  sound  and  fury  had  sub- 
sided, the  full  strength  of  the  re- 
sistance to  his  policy  and  measures. 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  had  entered 
the  Dardanelles,  and  approached 
Constantinople,  and •  the  Russians 
had  intimated  that  in  consequence 
they  would  consider  whether  or 
not  they  would  occupy  that  city. 
The  English  Government  protest- 
ed against  any  such  step,  and  ad- 
hered to  their  declaration  that  it 
would  not  be  regarded  with  indif- 
ference. Fortunately  the  Ministry, 
in  the  events  which  had  happened, 
found  themselves  strongly  supported 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and- 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  public. 
Preparations  for  a  decisive  encoun- 
ter and  resistance  were  being  stren- 
uously made,  and  no  doubt  influ- 
enced the  final  determination  of  the 
Russian  authorities,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  projected  entry  into 
Constantinople,  and  also  with  re- 
spect to  a  scarcely  less  disastrous 
approach  to  the  lines  of  Bulair  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  next  event  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
followed,  after  some  delay,  by  its 
publication.  We  had  steadily  de- 
clared beforehand  what  our  course 
would    be— viz.,    that    we    should 
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recognise  no  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween llussia  and  Turkey  which 
involved  any  deviation  from  the 
Treatv  of  Paris,  until  it  was  sane- 
tioned  by  the  signatory  Powers; 
and  we  relied  upon  the  Declaration 
of  London  of  1871.  By  that  de- 
claration Russia,  as  well  as  the 
other  Powers,  had  solemnly  agreed 
that  no  Power  could  liberate  itself 
from  the  provisions  of  any  treaty 
except  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  parties  thereto.  With  reference 
to  its  projected  treaty  with  Turkey, 
Russia  liad  repeatedly  declared  that 
all  matters  bearing  upon  European 
interests  should  be  settled  in  a 
European  Congress.  But,  at  the 
last  moment,  she  refused  to  lay 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  on  the 
table  of  the  Congress.  She  wished 
to  reserve  to  herself  the  right  to 
except  any  articles  of  that  Ti'eaty 
from  discussion  which  she  might 
declare  did  not  involve  European 
interests.  In  other  words,  she 
would  only  submit  such  portions 
of  the  Treaty  as  she  pleased  for 
the  consideration  of  the  signatory 
Powers.  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  that  every  article  of 
that  Treaty  should  be  placed  before 
the  Con<;ress  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Congrusa  might  judge  whether 
it  should  be  accepted  or  not;  and 
<leclined  to  attend  the  Congress  on 
any  other  tcnns.  The  other  Powers 
considered  it  useless  to  hold  a  Con- 
gress in  the  absence  of  England ; 
and  for  three  months  affairs  were 
at  a  dead-lock,  Russia  incurring 
during  the  whole  time  war  expen- 
diture, with  the  prospect  of  its 
indefinite  continuance ;  England, 
with  her  resources  utterly  un- 
touched, impending  a  few  millions 
in  preparations,  with  the  power  to 
defer  the  actual  operations  of  war 
till  her  adversary  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted. 

The  rising  temper  of  the  English 
people,  and   the   increasing   deter- 


mination not  to  i)e  either  tricked 
or  oppressed  in  the  final  settlement, 
would  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  any  Government  to  have  tamely 
acquiesced  in  those  proposals  of 
Russia  which  were  formalated  in 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  With- 
out encumbering  itself  too  mnch 
with  details,  the  public  mind  grasped 
at  least  two  points  in  the  case,  and 
adhered  to  them  with  tenacity: 
first^  that  the  whole  Treaty  should 
be  brought  into  Congress ;  next,  that, 
as  a  whole,  it  should  be  remodelled 
so  as  to  exclude  Russian  predom- 
inance in  the  disputed  territories, 
in  favour  of  some  fairer  adjustment 
of  conflicting  pretensions.  Most  of 
us  added  thereto  a  hearty  wish  that 
the  lot  of  the  subject  races  might 
be  improved  and  their  progress  and 
liberty  guaranteed.  And  whatever 
the  crimes  and  political  oflfences 
of  the  Turk,  it  was  generally  felt 
that  his  authority,  if  it  could  be 
restored  and  properly  supervised, 
would  be  far  better  than  unre- 
strained Muscovite  rule,  more  efr 
cacious  for  the  purposes  of  good 
government,  and  even  if  only  a 
temporary  expedient^  at  all  events 
the  best  and  most  serviceable  in 
the  general  interests  that  could  he 
devised. 

The  actual  course  of  events,  as  it 
bears  upon  the  history  of  the  Par- 
liamentary session,  runs  as  follows: 
The  Cabinet  resolved  upon  certain 
measures,  including  the  calling  out 
of  the  resenes,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate the   rights  and  dntics  of  thift 
country.     Lord  Derby,  while  stren- 
uously insisting  on  the  submission 
of  the  whole  Treaty  to  a  Congress, 
preferred    to    rely    exclusively    on. 
diplomacy  in  the  then  state  of  af- 
fairs, objected  to  the  measures  whicls. 
his  colleagues  proposed,  and  resign—- 
ed.    Mr.  Gladstone,  as  usual  in  every 
crisis,  came  to  the  front.    To  th^ 
Greenwich  Five  Hundred  he  seiieS 
the  opportunity   of   enforcing  th0 
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daty  of  public  economy,'  retrench- 
meot,  and  the  minimum  of  public 
establishmeuts ; — sound  principles, 
no  doubt,  at  fitting  seasons,  but  a 
most  inopportune  moment  for  dis- 
cussing tbcm  when  great  ditRculties 
had  to  be  encountered  and  great 
perils  surmounted.  Ue  denounced 
the  expenditure  of  a  part  of  the  six 
millions,  and  all  military  and  naval 
preparations.  lie  protested  against 
the  presence  of  the  British  fleet 
where  it  was.  He  declared  that  there 
was  no  suflScient  reason  for  the  delay 
about  the  Congress.  He  insinuated 
that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  diplo- 
matic etiquette,  of  national  or  Minis- 
terial vanity,  spri^ng  from  the  desire 
to  obtain  a  diplomatic  victory  where 
no  other  victory  had  been  obtained. 
It  is  worth  while  to  contrast  this 
with  Lord  Granville^s  complaint  after 
that  diplomatic  victory  had  been 
achieved, — that  it  had  only  been 
effected  on  conditions,  whilst  his 
victory  in  1871,  in  regard  to  the 
Russian  declaration  of  that  year, 
had  been  absolute.  One  leader  ob- 
jected to  any  Russian  concession  at 
all ;  the  other  required  it  to  be  un- 
conditional. A  deputation  from 
Leeds,  a  few  days  afterwards,  was 
addressed  in  a  similar  spirit,  Mr. 
rrIa4stone  insisted  that  from  every 
portion,  of  the  countnr  came  a  re- 
fusal to  be  dragged  into  war  for 
the  vile  purpose  of  supporting  Ot- 
toman domination.  Not  the  shadow 
of  a  British  interest,  he  said,  was 
involved  in  the  then  Htate  of  things. 
*'Why  is  it,"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
we  are  kept  in  this  state  of  feverish 
uneasiness  and  anxiety  from  day  to 
day  ?"  The  Government,  however, 
took  a  very  different  view.  They 
addressed  to  the  Courts  of  Europe 
the  spirited  and  crushing  denunciiv* 
tion  of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty 
which  is  known  as  the  Salisbury 
Circular,  and  forthwith  called  out 
the  Reserves.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister in  the  House  of  Lords  vigor- 
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ously  condemned  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty,  the  mystery 
and  secrecy  in  which  its  negotia- 
tion had  been  enveloped,  the  delay 
in  its  publication,  and  the  Russian 
refusal  of  the  '^  natural,  just,  and 
indispensable"  condition  on»  which 
alone  the  Congress  could  be  held. 
Some  of  the  securities  of  the  British 
empire  in  the  Bast,  he  declared, 
were  in  peril,  and  he  called  upon 
the  country  to  arm  in  its  defence.  . 
The  House  of  Lords  unanimously 
responded.  In  the  Commons  Sir 
W.  Lawson  moved  an  amendment 
regretting  the  step  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  taken.  It  was  de- 
•cisively  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
255.  Mr.  Ghidstone,  of  course, 
made  a  long  and  eloquent  speech  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding 
his  speeches  to  the  Greenwich  Five 
Hundred  and  the  Leeds  Deputa- 
tion, he  disapproved  the  amend- 
ment. He  disapproved  the  militaiy 
policy  of  the  Government;  but, 
mirabile  dictUy  he  **  saw  nothing 
equivocal  iu  the  attachment  of  the 
Ministry  to  peace."  That  was  the 
most  remarkable  statement  in  the 
whole  speech ;  and  though  he  did 
not  vote  in  favour  of  calling  out 
the  Reserves,  he  seemed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  Lord  Hartington's  dis- 
couragement of  resistance.  His 
moderation  or  misplaced  confidence 
very  shortly  received  a  severe  blow. 
Scarcely  had  Parliament  adjourned 
than  the  news  arrived  that  7000 
Indian  troops  had  set  sail  from 
Bombay.  Again  a  divided  Opposi- 
tion endeavoured  to  close  its  ranks. 
While  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the 
working  men  of  Liverpool  that  the 
"  unexampled  folly"  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  woula  shortly  be  looked 
back  upon  with  a  unanimity  of  grief 
and  amazement,  Lord  Hartington  re- 
fused to  question  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  that  policy  upon  any  but 
bare  constitutional  grounds.  Again 
the  House  of  Lords  acquiesced  with  • 
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out  a  division.  A  learned  ar^mcnt 
between  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Selbome  disposed  of  the  legal 
questions  involved,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority sanctioned  the  step  which  had 
been  Ufken.  That  step  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  decisive  of 
the  whole  controversy.  The  un- 
ostentatious manner  in  which  the 
vanguard  of  a  powerful  army  was 
introduced  upon  the  scene,  the 
stern  satisfaction  with  which  it  was 
regarded  at  home,  and  the  growing 
resolution  of  the  whole  country  to 
resist  with  all  its  strength  any  in- 
vasion or  weakening  of  its  securities 
in  the  East,  convinced  the  Russian 
Government  that  it  must  make  its 
election  between  the  total. remodel- 
ling of  the  treaty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  prolonged  war  in  its  behalf 
on  the  other.  With  such  an  alter- 
native, Russia  could  not  hesitate  for 
any  length  of  time.  She  was  com- 
pletely checkmated.  The  Turks  had 
had  time  to  render  the  defences  of 
Constantinople  impregnable.  The 
British  fleet  presented  an  impass- 
able barrier.  Without  declaring  war, 
we  could  inflict  on  Russia  for  an  in- 
definite time  a  ruinous  war  expen- 
diture. And  in  case  of  war,  all  the 
advantages  of  time,  unimpaired  re- 
sources, and  public  opinion,  would 
have  been  on  our  side. 

The  next  incident  was,  that 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  early  days 
of  June,  announced  to  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  issued  an  invitation  to 
the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  to  a  Congress,  and  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  accepted 
the  invitation.  All  the  Powers, 
including  Russia,  consented  to  ad- 
mit the  free  discussion  of  the  whole 
of  the  contents  of  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  and  to  participate 
therein.  It  was  also  announced 
that,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  the 
Prime  Minister  as  well  as  the  For- 


eign Secretary  would  attend  the 
Congress  on  behalf  of  England. 
That  course  was  taken  at  the  in- 
stance and  earnest  reproaentafcion 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  felt  that 
in  the  more  momentous  stages  of 
the  discussion  the  presence  and 
authority  of  the  Prime  Minister 
were  indispensable.  The  Plenipo- 
tentiaries .  had  to  decide  upon  the 
alternative  of  peace  or  war ;  and  it 
was  essential  that  at  the  critical 
moments  the  real  representative  of 
England  should  be  present 

It  is  to  the  lasting  honour  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  that 
they  maintained,  during  the  whole 
of  the  prolonged  negotiations  at 
Berlin,  a  wise  and  dignified  reserve. 
What  might  have  happened  if  Par- 
liament had  not  been  sitting  it  is 
impossible,  after  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  years,  to  say.  A  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which,  to  sav 
the  least,  was  provocative  of  debate. 
The  Salisbury-Schouvaloff  Memor- 
andum of  the  dOth  May  was  sur- 
reptitiously obtained,  and  forthwith 
given  to  the  world.  It  has  never 
yet  been  officially  published;  and, 
owing  to  the  objection  of  one  Gov- 
emment  concerned,  its  accompany* 
ing  documents  are  still  withheld. 
It  is  incomplete,  and  therefore  snis» 
leading.  But  it  sufficiently  appean 
that  Russia  and  England,  and  pro- 
bably the  other  Powers,  had  al- 
ready arrived  at  some  preliminary 
understanding  before  they  entered 
the  Congress.  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  represent  this  as  a  depart- 
ure from  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  Government — as  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  the  Treaty  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Congress.  We 
hardly  know  if  that  contention  is 
even  yet  altogether  abandoned. 
Yet  on  the  very  face  of  the  proto- 
cols it  appears,  as  common-sense 
would  have  told  all  but  the  moet  un- 
reasoning critics,  that  continual  un- 
derstandings outside  the  Congress 
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idispensablc  to  its  successw 
fter  time  adjournments  were 
1  order  that  the  Powers  prin- 

interested  in  a  particular 
oi  discussion  might  come  to 
eement  out  of  doors.  No 
ment,  however  important, 
r  verbal  or  written,  arrived  at, 
1  the  Powers  or  any  of  them, 

every  case  known  t^  be  sub- 
the  sanction  of  the  Congress, 
possibly  interfere  with  the 
tion  of  that  High  Assembly, 
igotiations  were  to  be  entered 
cept  those  in  presence  of  all 
jnipotentiaries,  their  sessions 
never  have  concluded.  Ob- 
;  to  the  Memorandum  on  the 

that  it  partially  withdrew 
sputed  questions  from  the 
1  of  the  Congress,  or  in  any 
tcred  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
rere  the  wildest  absurdities ; 

when  they  were  first  put 
i,  they  received  the  sanction 
ly  stanch  supporters  of  the 
ment.  It  was  indispensable 
iuccess  that  Russia  and  Eng- 
lould  have  some  preliminary 
anding  with  each  other  as 
part  which  each  would  take. 

Memorandum,  Russia  made 
concessions,  which  in  Con- 
^ere  considerably  developed, 
other  hand,  England  engaged 
go  to  war  single-handed  for 
iatoum  or  Bessarabia ;  and  in 
lence  the  Government  were 

and  reproved  by  the  zeal- 
bisans  of  peace,  who,  whether 
listry  elected  peace  or  war, 
qually  disgusted   and  indig- 

ast  therefore  the  Congress 
d.  We  discussed  the  treaties 
te  from  the  English  point  of 
I  our  last  number,  and  we 
afine  ourselves  to  the  effect 
hat  great  settlement  has  had 
olitical  parties  in  this  coun- 
I  the  place  which  it  holds  in 
w  of  the  session.     Contrast 


the  state  of   things  as   they  stood 
on   the   evening  when   the   Liberal 
p^y   in   a   panic   withdrew    their 
amendment  to  the  vote  of  credit  in 
the  early  days  of  the  session,  and 
the   state   of  things  as  they  stood 
when  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury  returned  in  triumph  from 
Berlin.     That  panic  was  caused  by 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Layard  to  the 
effect    that,     notwithstanding     the 
armistice  whi(?h  had  been  concluded 
with  the  Turks,  the  Russians  were 
still  marching  on  towards  Constan- 
tinople;   that    the   Turkish   troops 
had    been   compelled    to   evacuate 
Silivria,  a  port  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora ;  that  the  Russians  were  about 
to   occupy    Tchatatdja;    that  they 
insisted  on  the  lines  of  Tchekmedjee 
being  abandoned,   so   as    to   leave 
Constantinople     defenceless.      The 
general   feehng   on  the  Opposition 
benches  found  expression   in   com- 
plaints from  their  less  conspicuoua 
members,  that,  at  a  moment  of  peril 
like   that,   the    House    should    be: 
divided  on  a  miserable  question  ot 
six  millions  of  money.    The  decided 
anti-Russian  feeling  which  pervadedl 
the  country,  and  which  strenuously 
opposed  Russian  supremacy  in  the^ 
neighbourhood  of  the  Straits,  found 
its  vent,  and  party  passion  was  for 
the  time   being  overborne.     What, 
happened  afterwards?    The  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  actually  created  in* 
those   very   regions  a   strong  Slav 
State  under  the  control  of  Russia.. 
To  the  State  thus  called  into  exist- 
ence were  assigned  important  har- 
bours on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea    and     the    Archipelago,     con- 
ferring   upon  .it  a  preponderating 
influence    over  both  '  political    and 
commercial  relations  in  those  seas.. 
Constantinople  was  adroitly  severed 
from     the    Greek,    Albanian,    and 
Slavonic  provinces  still  left  under 
its  government.    The  Greek  popula- 
tions were  placed  under  the  shadow 
of  the  all-embracing  dominion  of  the; 
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Czar,  the  Black  Sea  was  converted 
into  a  Russian  lake,  Armenia  and  the 
route  to  Persia  were  placed  at  his 
mercy,  and  by  its  engagement  to  give 
territorial  equivalents  from  time  to 
time  for  an  enormous  indemnity,  the 
whole  of  whatever  of  its  former  terri- 
tories were  left  to  the  Porto  was 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 
If  the  mere  fact  of  the  advance  of 
the  Russian  armies  towards  Con- 
stantinople waA  sufficient  to  throw 
tlie  Liberal  party  into  a  panic,  it  is 
in  vain  for  them  to  pretend  that  the 
stipulations  of  San  Stefano  were 
not,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  their  eyes 
disastrous  and  destructive  of  British 
security  in  the  East.  Further  than 
that^  Russia  refused  to  bring  the 
treaty  into  Congress,  and  was  evi- 
dently bent,  except  that  she  had 
over-estimated  her  resources,  upon 
inflicting  a  considerable  humiliation 
•upon  this  country.  If  we  refer  to  the 
general  conduct  and  bearing  of  the 
whole  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Ix>rds,  and  at  least  half  of  them  in 
the  House  cf  Commons,  we  find  no 
fault  with  their  proceedings.  The 
functions  of    Opposition  were   dis- 

•  charged   with  a   duo   sense  of  the 
.-gravity   of    the   situation, — of    the 

necessity  which  sooner  or  later 
'might  arise  for  a  severe  and  arduous 
war.  Lord  Granville  is  no  more 
identified  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
.1877-8  tlmn  he  was  in  1855-6,  when 
ho   represented    Lord   Palmerston's 

•  Goveniment  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Mr.  Gladstf>ne  was  vehemently 

■opposing  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 

•  nions.  Accordingly  it  was  left  to 
Mr.  (rladstone  and  his  immediate 
followers  to  declare  that  no  British 
interests  were  involved,  that  the 
treaty  itself  was  the  grandest  blow 
yet  struck  for  human  freedom,  that 
the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  and 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  Greeks 
-were  the  only  subjects  worth  con- 
sideration, that  we  ought  to  go  into 

:  Congress   on    Russians    terms,   and 
.that  throughout  it  was  England  and 


the  English  Government  who  were 
threatening  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  impeding  the  great  delivenoee 
which  was  being  wrought  by  Rtusia. 
It  is  inconceivable  how  Any  body 
of  public  men,  led  by  a  BtatesmaD 
who  was  responsible  for  that  Crimean 
war,  which  aimed  at  the'  destnictioD 
of  Russian  predominance,  and  the 
establisl^inent,  on  a  permanent  foot^ 
ing,  of  Turkish  independence,  coald 
have  committed  themselves  to  this 
course  of  conduct.  The  Opposition 
leaders  of  a  former  day,  who  in 
pub'lic  expressed  their  hope  and 
belief  that  the  French  wonld  drive 
Wellington  and  his  English  troops 
into  the  sea,  do  not  merit,  in  oar 
opinion,  greater  condemnation.  The 
chiefs  of  those  days  were  not  respon- 
sible for  the  policy  pursued.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  not  merely  a  minis- 
ter at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war, 
but  was  Prime  Minister  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  1871,  within  the 
four  comers  of  which  instrument  laj 
the  foundation,  and  were  traced  the 
lines,  of  the  policy  which  he  now  so 
bitterly  and  so  factionsly  condemned 
and  denounced.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, what  did  the  Govern- 
ment achieve?  They  compelled 
Russia  to  lay  her  treaty  absolntely 
on  the  table  of  the  Congress.  They 
efiected  at  Berlin  a  complete  revolo- 
tioti  in  the  treaty.  They  abolished 
this  huge  Slav  State,  and  insisted 
on  the  Russian  forces  withdrawing 
behind  the  Balkans,  and  leaving 
the  Sultanas  dominions  with  a  de- 
fensible frontier,  strong  enough  to 
entitle  its  ruler  to  remain  custodian 
of  the  Straits,  and  to  enforce  re- 
spect for  his  chaise,  lliey  cancelled 
that  subjection  to  Russia  whidi 
was  the  essence  of  the  San  Stefano 
arrangement.  Tliey  restored  to  the 
Sultan  two-thirds  of  the  tenitofy 
which  was  to  have  formed  the 
Bulgarian  State — i.e.,  upwards  of 
30,000  geographical  S(|uare  miies^ 
and  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
population,    ^*  that    territory   being 
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the  richest  in  the  Balkans,  where 
most  of  the  lands  arc  rich,  and  the 
population  one  of  the  wealthiest, 
most  ingenious,  and  most  loyal  of 
his  suhjects."  They  restored  to  him 
his  harbours  and  his  former  influ-. 
ence  in  the  zEorean  and  Black  Seas. 
They  eflfected  the  introduction  of 
Austrian  power  into  the  peninsula, 
and  have  established  a  state  of 
things  from  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  hope,  not  merely  that  the  Rus- 
uan  schemes  of  ascendancy  are 
checked,  but  that  Ottoman  author- 
ity, so  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
those  lands,  may  be  purified  and 
strengthened  ;  or  if  that  should. 
ftove  SL  delusive  expectation,  that 
at  least  a  galling  subjection  to  Rus- 
sia i»  averted,  and  time  allowed  for 
the  development  of  what  aie  called 
the  races  of  the  future.  Further 
than  that,  the  cession  of  Cyprus, 
and  a  convention  with  the  Sultan 
in  reference  to  Asia  Minor,  provided 
not  merely  for  the  security  of  the 
British  empire,  but  for  the  exercise 
of  an  all-important  influence  towards 
the  good  government,  tranquillity, 
and  prosperity  of  his  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces. It  was  a  splendid  triumph 
of  English  power.  Her  fleets  had 
covered  the  Mediterranean;  her 
armies  were  fully  prepared  for  ac- 
tiotj,  they  were  beginning  to  arrive 
from  India,,  were  in  readiness  to  start 
from  Canada,  and  other  dependen- 
cies of  •the  empire ;  and  an  invincible 
fleet  held  possession  of  the  Straits. 
Every  one  must  know  that  the  fam- 
ous descent  from  the  Balkans,  in  fact 
every  step  taken  by  Russia  after  the 
fall  of  Plevna,  was  directed  against 
this  country.  Without  a  blow, 
with  an  cflbrt  which  has  barely  cost 
U8  six  millions  of  monev,  she  has 
been  taught  the  futility  of  her  en- 
terprise ;  and  the  total  result  of  her 
ill-advised  manceuvres  and  demon- 
strations of  menace  and  hostility,  has 
been  once  again  to  confer  upon  Great 
Britain  the  primacy  of  the*Continent. 
In  five  months  this  ocreat  revolution 


was  accomplished,  from  the  panic  of 
February  to  the  triumph  of  July. 
And  if  the  result  redounds  to  the 
prestige  and  honour  of  England,  it 
has  also  in  the  same  degree  strength- 
ened the  Ministry,  which,  whatever 
its  subsequent  history,  must,  in  re- 
spect of  its  conduct  of  these  great 
Eastern  disputes,  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  this  reign  and  cen- 
tury. 

But  what  of  the  Liberal  Opposi- 
tion? and  how  are  they  affected 
by  this  great  national  triumph  I  In 
the  House  of  Lords  they  again  took 
no  step  whatever,  of  any  party  sig- 
nificance ;  though  they  resorted  to 
question  and  innuendo  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  some  sort  of 
party  waifare.  But  for  those  feeble 
efforts,  the  voice  of  party  was  sil- 
enced. In  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  series  of  congratulatory  regrets 
that  it  had  not  been  practicable  to 
win  still  further  triumphs  was  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Hartington,  winding 
up  with  a  terrific  impeachment  of 
the  treaty-making  prerogative  which 
Lord  Hartington  in  his  speech  ab- 
solutely .forgot  to  allude  to.  In  an- 
other article  we  have  discussed  the 
chief  features  of  his  abortive  essay 
at  criticism.  A  portentous  major- 
ity of  143,  nearly  three  times  the 
ordinary  party  majority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, closed  the  discussion,  and 
virtually  silenced  all  further  caviL  It 
seems  to  us  that  overwhelming  as 
the  numerical  defeat  is,  it  falls  short 
of  the  total  prostration,  from  a 
moral  and  political  point  of  view, 
which  the  Liberal  party  has  in- 
curred. Five  sessions  of  a  Con- 
servative Ministry,  have  been  as 
destructive  as  five  sessions  of  a 
Liberal  Ministry  to  the  prestige 
and  influence  of-  the  Liberal  party. 
If  in  oflice  their  majority  fell  from 
120  to  66,  in  opposition  their 
minority  has  dwindled  away  till 
they  can  only  collect  195  members 
— barely  a  third  of  the  House — in 
support  of  their  ill-defined  an 4  ill- 
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regulated  policy;  and  the  Govern- 
ment majority  is  increased  from 
60  to  148.  The  steady  and  rapid 
decline  of  the  Liberal  party  during 
the  last  ten  years  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  political  events 
of  this  century ;  and  certainly  their 
conduct  with  regard  to  this  great 
Eastern  Qnestion  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain their  fall,  and  demonstrate 
their  marked  degeneracy  from  the 
days  of  Palmerston  and  Russell. 

For  what  were  the  main  features 
of  the  case  which  were  in  every- 
body's mind  during  the  final  debate, 
and  with  which  the  Opposition  had 
to  grapple  ?  In  Europe  the  Ministry 
had  had  to  take  part  in  a  European 
settlement;  in  Asia  they  had  had 
to  deal  single-handed  with  Russia. 
In  either  case  they  had  to  decide 
what  concessions  would  be  sufficient 
to  obviate  war;  and,  having  ob- 
tained these,  to  make  the  best  terms 
they  could  within  the  limits  which 
diplomacy  had,  so  to  speak,  re- 
claimed from  the  arbitrament  of 
war.  All  criticism  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  worth  anything, 
must,  from  the  nature  of  •  things, 
be  relative  and  comparative; — not 
of  that  absolute  character  which 
presupposes  that  the  Ministry  criti- 
cised is  an  absolutely  free  agent  in 
everything  that  it  does.  Was  there 
anything  omitted  from  the  settle- 
ment which  England  might  have 
gained  by  war,  and  which  she  ought 
to  have  gone  to  war  for  rather  tlian 
abandon  ?  Was.  anything  included 
in  the  settlement,  any  liability  in- 
curred, which  events  had  not  rend- 
ered necessary  ?  Any  answers  to 
these  questions,  adverse  to  the 
Ministry,  would  deserve  and  secure 
respectful  consideration,  not  merely 
from  the  outflide  public,  but  from 
its  avowed  supporters.  The  matter 
is  too  serious  a  one  for  any  poli- 
tician to  yield  to  any  Ministry 
a  blind  confidence  upon  it.  But 
from  first  to  last,  in  the  final  de- 
bate   of    the    session,   no    answer 


was  given  to  either  question.  It 
is  useless  to  enlarge  upon  »  dn- 
cnssion  which  has  assuredly  in- 
fluenced neither  Parliament  nor  tlie 
country.  It  was  either  devoted  to 
criticising  small  details  or  proceeded 
upon  the  footing  that  no  a^^reMion 
upon  British  interests  was  involved, 
and  no  measures  of  defence  neces- 
sary. It  consequently  was  beside 
the  mark  altogether.  Take,  for 
example,  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,^ 
the  strongest  statement  of  the  cue 
against  the  Government  whicli  abil- 
ity and  experience  could  suggesti 
or  party  and  personal  animouty 
enforce.  What  does  it  amount  tof 
First,  no  gratitude  was  due  to  the 
Ministers  for  the  peace,  for  they 
alone  had  threatened  its  disturbance. 
In  othef  words,  they  alone  had  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  m  the  Treaty  of 
San  St^fano,  in  arrangements  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  final  sub- 
stitution of  a  Muscovite  for  an 
Ottoman  dominion.  That  is  acta- 
ally  made  a  matter  of  accnsa- 
tion  against  them  by  one  of  the 
main  authors  of  the  Crimean  war. 
Second,  a  partition  had  been  come 
to  of  Turkish  territory,  under  which 
the  European  subjects  of  the  Porte 
have  been  reduced  to  one-third  of 
their  original  number.  For  the 
Slavs  a  great  deal  had  been  accom- 
plished, for  they  relied  upon  Russia; 
for  the  Greeks,  comparatively  noth- 
ing, for  they  relied  upon  l^ngriand. 
The  cutting  down  of  the  large  Bul- 
garia left  open  a  fine  field  for  Rus- 
sian intrigue.  Tliird,  the  British 
IMenipotentiaries  were  always  on 
the  side  of  servitude.  They  sou^ 
to  extend  Roumelia  as  against  Bul- 
garia, and  to  limit  its  liberties  ti 
against  the  Porte.  They  desired  that, 
in  case  of  disturbance,  the  latter 
should  have  the  power  to  call  in 
his  troops.  They  reduced  the  limits 
of  Montenegro,  and  upheld  Servian 
and  Roumanian  liability  to  pay 
tribute.  They  refused  to  glw 
Thessaly    and*    Epirus  to  Otmcs. 
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Fourth,  the  Schouvaloff-Salisbury 
Meniorandam  was  coDclemDed  as 
incompatible  with  the  free  and 
full  reference  of  the  entire  treaty 
to  Europe,  and  with  good  faith. 
Fifth,  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conven- 
tion was  an  absolute  noveltv,  in- 
voiving  the  defence  of  a  distant 
froDlier,  and  the  social  and  politi- 
cal recx)nstruction  of  a  vast  extent 
of  country.  He  derided  the  notion 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  undergoing  dis- 
integration. It  contarned  the  best 
and  most  solid  portion  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan population  in  the  whole 
Turkish  empire.  Why  should 
•  anything  be  done  ?  The  ministry 
wanted  Cyprus,  the  Sultan  bar- 
gained for  the  defence  of  Asia 
Minor,  stipulations  for  good  govern- 
ment were  thrown  in  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  decent  appearances. 
The  Convention  modified  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  and  was  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1871.  Lastly,  the  treaty- 
making  prerogative  had  become  in- 
tolerable. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  elo- 
quence of  this  speech ;  and  as  an 
invective  against  the  English  Min- 
istry, it  left  nothing  unsaid.  But 
aa  a  criticism  of  a  great  European 
event,  it  is  most  unsatisfactory  and 
inconclusive.  What  is  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  subject  is 
approached?  From  the  point  of 
view  of  complete  indifference  to 
Russian  aggrandisement,  intense 
hostility  to  the  continuance  of 
Turkish  authority,  total  disbelief  in 
any  British  interests  having  been 
menaced  during  the  last  few  months, 
or  standing  in  need  of  any  protec- 
tion for  the  future.  Of  course,  to  a 
man  who  has  once  brought  himself 
into  that  frame  of  mind,  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  traverse  the  whole  iield 
of  recent  operations,  striking  vehe- 
mently at  every  single  thing  which 
was  done  or  omitted.  The  check 
which  Russian  aggression  has  re- 
ceived does  not  interest  him  in  the 
slightest    degree.       That    England 


should  compel  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Russian  forces  from  below  the 
Balkans,  and  should  engage  to  resist 
their  entrance  into  Asia  Minor,  is  to 
strike  on  the  side  of  servitude  against 
freedom.  The  Treaty  restores  and 
guards  the  authority  of  the  Sultan. 
As  regards  past  restoration,  it  is  de- 
nounced as  very  incomplete  ;  as  re- 
gards future  protection,  it  is  a  mad 
undertaking.  The  fact  that  good 
government  in  the  Balkans  is  now 
a  matter  of  direct  treaty  obligation 
with  Eurqpe,  and  in  Asia  Minor  a 
matter  of  direct  treaty  obligation 
with  England,  is  forgotten  by  the 
self-constituted  champion  of  the  sub- 
ject races.  And  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding details  the  Ministry  were 
incurably  wrong  in  almost  every 
particular.  France  has  every  rea- 
son to  consider  herself  extremely 
aggrieved,  and  is  invited  to  harbour 
resentment.  The  Greeks  have  been 
'^  sold  ;"  «nd  no  one  ought  to  trust 
us  for  the  future.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Crown  should  be  robbed  of 
the  treaty-making  prerogative,  and 
that  for  the  future,  we  suppose,  no 
treaty  should  be  .ratified,  not  even 
a  treaty  of  Washington,  until  pub- 
lic meetings  in  all  directions,  sum- 
moned by  Liberal  wire-pullers,  have 
decided  on  its  merits. 

It  seems  to  us  that  even  from'Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  point  of  view,  he 
exaggerates  his  grounds  of  com- 
plaint. Turkey  nas,  according  to 
him,  undergone  a  dismemberment 
which  amounts  to  partition.  The 
Sultan's  authority  is  now  extremely 
limited  compared  to  what  it  was 
under  the  Treaty  of  ^Paris.  And  if 
Russia  is  so  absolutely  free  from  all 
ideas  of  annexation  as  it  is  said, — 
does  not  want  Asia  Minor,  as  is 
frequently  asserted, — where  is  the 
danger  of  our  guarantee  ?  To  de- 
nounce this  Convention  as  insane 
betrays  not  merely  a  fear  but  a 
conviction  that  Russia  intends  ag- 
gression in  the  future.  But  no 
argument  is  forthcoming  to  show 
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that  her  further  aggrandisement  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey 
would  not  imperil  British  security. 
Tlie  Foreij^  Secretary's  fear  that 
those  provinces  would  become  the 
victim  of  anarchy  is  ancjrily  derided, 
but  no  arguments  were  brought  for- 
ward to  confute  him.  Nor  is  a  word 
said  as  to  the  measures  of  precaution 
which  this  alleged  partition  and  ad- 
mitted weakening  of  Turkey  neces- 
sitates on  the  part  of  England. 
And  that  is  really  how  the  Opposi- 
tion leaves  the  subject :  everything 
that  has  been  done  is  wrong,  but 
wliat  oujnrht  to  have  been  done  is  left 
entirely  to  conjecture.  Where  the 
Government  have  acquiesced  rather 
than  go  to  war,  there  the  advanced 
Liberals  complain  that  they  ouglit 
to  have  acted  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. Where  they  have  acted, 
they  ought  to  have  acquiesced,  in- 
different as  to  Russia's  future  move- 
ments. We  are  told  that  the  Liberal 
party  will  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  reversing  what  has  been 
done.  If  so,  why  did  not  they  ask 
both  Houses  of  l^arliament  decis- 
ively to  condemn  it  ?  The  real  fact 
is,  that  we  have  inherited  from 
the  late  war,  and  adopted  as  the 
price  of  peace,  a  policy  which  in- 
volves more  active  etibrts  in  the 
Eas!  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Many 
of  us  consider  tjiat  we  seriously 
neglected  the  duties  which  wo  had 
incurred  by  reason  of  the  Crimean 
war;  and  it  is  a:«toi!ishing  that 
such  a  view  should  be  repudiated 
by  the  agitators  of  two  years  since. 
The  effect  of  the  new  arrangements 
is  to  place  us  in  a  position  in  which 
such  negligence  must  not  be  repeat- 
ed. W^c  must  exercise  the  influence 
which  we  have  established  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  trust  that  the  ex- 
perience which  Kussia  has  recently 
won  of  our  power,  without  serious 
effort,  to  snatch  from  her  the  ill- 
gotten  gains  of  war,  will  inspire  her 
with  more  moderation  in  time  to 


come.  The  war  party  of  that  em- 
pire has  been  taught  as  bitter  a 
lesson  as  our  own  peace  firobTands. 
We  trust  that  tlie  views  of  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  will  prevul 
in  time  to  come.  The  war  party  of 
St.  Petersbui^  must  have  learned 
that  the  success  of  their  schemes  it 
wholly  disproportioned  to  tlieiraoat^ 
both  in  blood  and  money.  The 
Liberal  party  in  England  must  lay 
aside  its  rancour  and  animointy, 
and  either  adopt  the  policy  which 
it  so  foolishly  derides,  or  be  placed 
out  of  unison  with  public  opinion, 
and  the  sentiment  which  so  gene- 
rally prevails,  and  in  consequence  • 
be  debarred  for  an  indefinite  nnm- 
bcr  of  years  from  office.  Their  ex- 
asperation in  regard  to  the  Royal 
Titles  Bill,  and  one  or  two  other 
measures,  has  been  quite  as  fierce 
as  that  which  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
has  excited.  ]>ut  in  a  very  short 
time  they  forgot  all  about  it^  and 
that  is  precisely  what  will  happen 
to  them  in  regard  to  this  Eastern 
question. 

It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  bnild 
up  a  great  party  in  the  absence  of 
any  definite  principles.  The  most 
extreme  indignation  will  not  last 
through  a  whole  recess,  and  is  far 
too  evanescent  to  become  a  weapon 
of  offence  on  the  part  of  an  Opposi* 
tion.  The  Slave  Trade  Circnlan 
and  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  qnite 
exhausted  all  the  energies  which  the 
25th  clause  of  the  Education  Act, 
and  one  or '  two  subjects  of  that 
nature,  continuously  exercised  with- 
out straining  them  by  over-eicite- 
ment.  Meanwhile  the  party  is 
dwindling  in  numbers,  and  still 
more  in  reputation  and  pabllc  es- 
timation. It  is  time  that  it  re- 
considered its  position,  and  en- 
deavoured to  infuse  into  its  ranks 
the  necessary  discipline  and  self- 
restraint  which  will  restore  iti 
usefulness.  While  the  leaders  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  from 
the  llouse,  while  they  lead  in  dif- 
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ferent  directions,  while  the  follow- 
ers are  only  too  eager  to  set  up 
in  all  directions  their  indepen- 
dent standards,  and  while  tbey 
ostentatiously  put  their  sole  re- 
maining trust  in  some  heaven-sent 
gosh  of  popular  passion  which  is  to 
waft  them  hack  again  to  office,  it  is 
iiopossihle  that  they  will  deserve 
or  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
puhlic.  They  have  no  name  left 
to  conjure  with ;  and  the  leader 
capahle  of  reconstructing  them,  of 
giving  them  a  policy,  and  of  inspir- 
ing them  with  confidence,  has  not 
yet  made  his  appearance. 

As  regai*ds  legislation,  the  session 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
comparatively  barren.  There  is  no 
question  before  the  country  of  great 
and  pressing  interest.  Household 
STifiragc  in  the  connties,  the  burial 
of  Dissenters  in  churchyards,  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  £nglish  Cburoh, 
the  reform  of  the  criminal  law- 
arc  all  of  them  questions  which 
will  keep.  Throughout  this  and 
the  last  session  they  have  escaped 
attention,  and  there  is  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  any  general  inter- 
est being  aroused  in  their  behalf. 
The  whole  mind  of  the  nation  has 
been  riveted  upon  a  subject  which, 
though  of  vital  interest  to  the  em- 
pire, is  external  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  the  work  of  legis- 
lation. In  the  Queen's  Speech* 
last  January,  a  promise  of  conaoli- 
dating  the  criminal  law,  and  of  re- 
constructing the  county  administra- 
tion, was  held  out ;  but  all  that  can 
be  said  of  attempts  to  fulfil  it  is, 
that  a  Criminal  Code  Bill  was 
introduced,  published,  and  dropped  ; 
and  that  the  Courts'  Government 
Bill,  though  it  was  hotly  debated  at 
one  end  of  the  session,  was  quietly 
withdrawn  at  the  other. 

Yet  the  Sovereign  at  the  close 
of  the  session  was  able  to  point 
with  satisfaction  to  several  mea- 
sures of  importance,  out  of  more 
than  one  hundred  Acts  which  have 


been  passed  during  the  late  session. 
First  in  order  came  the  Act  which 
amends  and  amplifies  the  law  relat- 
ing to  Factories  and  Workshops, 
designed  to  secure  the  health  and 
education  of  those  who  are  employed 
in  them.  Tliis  is  another  step  in  a  . 
series  of  measures  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes,  and  vindicate  the  claims  of 
the  Conservative  party  to  be  the 
authors  of  useful,  as  opposed  to 
sensational,  legislation.  Looking 
back  upon  all  the  statutes  passed 
by  this  Parl&ment  to  promote  the 
health,  the  education,  the  prosper- 
ity, and  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing-classes, the  growth  of  asso- 
ciations of  Conservative  working 
men  is  easily  explained.  Contrasted 
with  the  measures  of  the  previous 
Parliament,  Mr.  Grant  Duffy's  com- 
plaint that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
taken  John  Bull  to  Cremome,  and 
the  *  Spectator's '  exhortation  to  the 
public  to  prefer  "steady  thinking 
and  sober  consideration"  (surely  its 
own  qualities  tei'sely  described  1)  to 
political  fireworks,  sound  a  little  , 
misplaced.  There  is  not  much  of 
political  fireworks  in  securing  cattle 
by  legislative  enactment  against 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  To  encourage  the 
breed  of  live  stock,  and  increase  the 
food  of  the  people,  is  certainly  not 
to  debauch  the  public  mind,  or  to 
dazzle  the  judgment  of  the  people. 
The  law  relatmg  to  Highways  nas 
been  amended,  Bishoprics  in  popu- 
lous districts  may  be  divided,  an 
Intermediate  Education  (Ireland) 
Act  has  been  passed,  and  the  public 
health  laws  have  been  consohdated 
and  amended.  So  also  in  Scotland, 
Acts  have  been  passed  relating  to 
Education,  to  Endowed  Schools  and 
Hospitals,  and  also  to  improve  the 
management  of  highways  and  for 
the  abolition  of  tolls. 

Of  these  measures  perhaps  the 
Irish  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor/ 
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was  tbo  most  important.  At  the 
time  of  disestablishing  the  Irish 
Church  its  surplus  funds  were  un- 
disposed of,  except  in  the  most  gene- 
ral terms.  They  were  left  for  future 
Parliaments  to  deal  with.  It  was 
.  now  proposed  to  devote  one  million 
of  such  funds  in  aid  of  Irish  inter- 
mediate education.  The  income 
arising  from  that  million  sterling  is 
to  be  distributed,  partly  in  prizes 
to  the  pupils,  partly  in  fees  to  the 
managers  of  the  schools,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  pupils  whom 
they  succeed  in  passing  through  the 
examinations.  Most  of  these  schools 
are  under  the  control  of  religious 
bodies,  and  our  old  friend  the  religi- 
ous difficulty  appeared,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  attracted  much  public 
attention  or  excitement,  although 
0  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Irish 
Chnrch  were  directed  in  the  Dis- 
establishment Act  to  be  mi  aside 
for  non-sectarian  purposes.  The  Bill 
was  supported  by  the  Home  Rulers, 
and  passed  into  law, — some  trifling 
amend meiTts  with  regard  to  pay- 
ment of  fees  and  the  inspection  of 
the  schools,  proposed  bv  Mr.  Cour- 
teney  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  liaving  been 
rejected.  The  Government  have 
evidently  conciliat^jd  Irish  support 
with  so  much  success  that  Liberal 
critics  of  the  result  of  the  last  and 
most  decisive  division  of  the  session 
consider  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
Irish  members  mav  be  considered 
as  lost  to  the  supporters  of  Lord 
llartington. 

The  Budget,  or  at  all  events  the 
mode  in  whicli  the  supplementary 
estimates  were  provided  for,  under- 
went some  sharp  discussion  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Childers.  But  it  seems  to  be  im- 
possible to  arouse  any  public  inter- 
est upon  it.  The  feeling  in  the 
country  is,  that  the  question  which 
has  just  been  solved,  for  at  least  a 
generation,  is  one  of  vast  importance 
and  considerable  peril,  and  that  we 


are  well  out  of  it  at  so  small  a  coat 
Less  than  six  and  a  half  millions 
have  been  expended  in  preveDting 
a  war  which  would  nndoubtedlj 
have  involved  an  enormous  oatlay. 
It  was  expenditure  of  that  extraor^ 
dinary  character  that  it  need  not^  as 
a  matter  of  justice  to  tax-payers,  be 
entirely  defrayed  in  the  CDirent 
year.  The  Government  considered 
that  an  addition  of  twopence  in  the 
pound  having  already  been  made 
to  the  income-tax,  fourpence  having 
been  added  to  the  duty  on  tohaooo, 
and  an  increase  having  been  made 
to  the  charge  for  dog-iicencea,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  extnordinary 
expenditure,  in  which  at  least  a 
generation  was  interested,  having  in 
that  way  been  met,  the  balance  oonld 
stand  over  till  next  year,  instead 
of  providiug  additional  ways  and 
means  at  the  end  of  the  session.  If 
reviving  trade  restores  the  elasticity 
of  revenue,  the  money  will  speedily 
be  provided ;  otherwise  the  present 
increased  rate  of  income  and  tobacco 
tax  will  have  to  be  borne  for 
two  more  years,  and  every  one  will 
feel  that  if  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  has  been  successfal  in 
its  results,  it  has  also  been  cheap  in 
its  execution.  The  recent  treaties 
are  quite  as  honourable  and  as  ad- 
vantageous for  England  as  the  trea- 
ties of  185G,  and  their  cost  has  been 
comparatively  trifling. 

The  effect  of  a  Parliamentary  ses- 
sion upon  individual  reputations 
is  always  a  matter  of  public  inter- 
est ;  but  the  session  of  1878  has  not, 
so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons 
is  concerned,  either  made  a  new 
one  or  marred  an  old  one.  On  the 
Government  side  of  the  Ilonse  the 
session  cl(»sed  as  it  began,  except 
that  Lord  John  Manners  took  s 
more  prominent  part  than  hncfto- 
fore  ill  the  defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Lowe 
made  a  speech  that  for  close  res- 
son  ing  and   quick   reply   was   oae 
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of  the  most  effective  speeches  of 
the  final  debate,  while  Lord  Sandon 
signalised  bis  accession  to  the  Cabi- 
net by  a  spirited  and  successful  vin- 
dication of  its  general  policy.  On 
the  other  side,  Mr.  Gladstone  sus- 
tained his  unquestioned  suprem- 
acy in  eloquence  and  debating 
power ;  while  the  debates  in  regard 
to  his  complaints  against  Mr.  Lay- 
ard,  as  well  as  his  hostile  corre- 
spondence with  the  Premier  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  attest  an 
energy  of  interference  with  public 
affiiirs  remarkable  in  a  retired  poli- 
tician, who  has  withdrawn  from 
active  life.  The  most  noticeable 
incidents  were  Mr.  Roebuck's  scath- 
ing denunciation  of  the  front  Op- 
position bench,  and  Mr.  Butt's 
emphatic  approval  of  the  recent 
treaties,  towards  the  end  of  the 
final  debate.  Mr.  Roebuck,  who 
has  never,  we  believe,  held  any 
Government  oflBce,  has  received  the 
distinguished    honour  of   admission 

to  the  Privv  Council  as  a'reward  for 

•  ** 

parliamentary  services.  The  Irish 
Home  Rulers  have  also  supported 
the  Government,  and  except  perhaps 
upon  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill, 
have  laid  aside  the  tactics  of  ob- 
stniction  which  last  year  tended  to 
bring  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
into  disrepute.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  have  occurred  some  of  the 
best  debates  of  the  session,  but  they 
have  chiefly  been  conducted  by  the 
well-known  and  familiar  names. 
I^rd  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon 
have  fallen  from  their  high  place 
in  public  estimation,  in  reference  to 
an  all-engrossing  topic.  But  high 
reputations,  such  as  those  which 
both  of  them,  and  especially  Lord 
Derby,  have  hitherto  sustained,  are 
not  destroyed  in  this  country  by  a 
single  mistake,  however  grave.  No 
eminent  statesman  of  recent  times 
ever  made  more  portentous  mistakes 
than  Lord  John  Russell;  and  the 
success   which,  in     spite   of  them, 


attended  his  career,  as  well  as  the 
veneration  and  regard  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  his  grave,  are  a 
striking  instance  that  ingratitude 
for  public  services  and  to  public 
men  is  not  a  failing  which  can  be 
justly  chaiged  against  the  English 
people. 

If  the  session  which  has  just 
closed  has  exercised  little  influence 
upon  individual  reputations,  it  will 
at  all  events  be  remembered  as  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  close  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  careers  of  re- 
cent English  history.  Earl  Russell 
had  outlived  his  generation  and  his 
party.  His  public  life  began  before 
the  Treatv  of  Vienna,  and  it  has 
lasted  till  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Its 
commencement  was  in  the  darkest 
days  of  English  Liberalism ;  its  close 
at  a  moment  when  fortune,  having 
so  long  befriended  the  party  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,'  again 
frowns  heavily  on  its  prospects. 
During  forty  years  of  that  long 
interval  his  party  was  in  the 
ascendant,  with  only  occasional 
breaks  in  the  monotony  of  success. 
It  carried  great  measures,  and  has 
left  its  mark  upon  the  history  of 
the  country,  whose  character  and 
fortunes  it  has  powerfully  influ- 
enced. It  has  perished  because, 
having  contracted  all  the  vices  in- 
cident to  protracted  prosperity,  it 
lost  ils  discipline,  and  caricatured, 
by  the  unreasonable  extravagance 
of  its  members,  the  very  principles 
which  had  called  it  into  existence 
and  animated  it  with  life  and  vigour. 
The  bracing  air  of  Opposition  had 
become  a  necessary  tonic,  though 
its  restorative  effects  are  still  in- 
visible. The  name,  however,  which 
far  more  than  that  of  either  LordT 
Palmerston  or  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
bo  most  closely  associated  with 
its  triumphs  and  most  character- 
istic achievements,  is  that  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  Looking  back  upon 
his  career — which  was  one  of  singu- 
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lar  vicissitude,  and  is  not  witliont 
most  serious  blots,  whether  we  re- 
gard his  conduct  within  the  Cabi- 
net, so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
revealed  to  us,  or  as  a  parlia- 
mentary tactician,  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar — it  was,  taken 
as  a  whole,  well  worthy  of  the  ven- 
eration wliich  followed  him  to  his 
tomb.  From  the  time  when  he 
denounced  the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  and  voted  in  the  small  min- 
ority of  T3  ap:ainst  it,  down  to  the 
fall  of  the  Wellington  Ministry  in 
1830,  Lord  John  Rtissell  loyally 
adhered  to  his  party,  and  infused 
spirit  and  hope  into  its  ranks.  He 
made  the  Reform  question,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  his  own ;  and  when  the  hour 
of  triumph  arrived,  although  he  was 
excluded  from  the  Cabinet,  he 
nevcrtfteless  retained  the  champion- 
ship of  that  cause  which  had  so 
signally  contributed  to  restore,  after 
an  interval  of  forty-six  years,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Whigs.  Although 
Lord  Althorp,  the  late  Lord  Derby 

ghcn  Mr.  Stanley),  and  Ijord 
rougham  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  Reform  IViW  of 
1832,  Lord  John  Russell  was  al- 
ways the  central  figure  in  regard  to 
it,  and  his  personality  became  in- 
delibly associated  with  it  in  the 
eye  of  the  nation.  ITpon^  that 
achievement  the  whole  of  his  sub- 
sequent career  was  founded.  Dur- 
ing the  stonny  debates  and  labours 
which  [^receded  it.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell developed  intellect,  capacity, 
oratory,  and  tact  in  ]>arly  guidance. 
The  ten  years  which  followed  were 
the  brightest  in  his  career.  He 
liad  van<juished  reel.  No  colleague, 
not  even  Ijord  Palmerston,  could 
pretend  to  be  his  rival ;  and  though 
the  Ministry  which  he  led  steadily 
declined  in  power  and  reputation, 
lie  sustained  for  years,  almost 
single-handed,    but    with    undaunt- 


ed spirit  and  resource,  an  unequal 
struggle  against  some  of  the  great- 
est debaters  whom  Parliament  bat 
ever  produced.  The  financial  repu- 
tation and  skill  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
00  the  one  hand,  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Liberal  programme  on  the  other, 
joined  to  that  facility  of  rapid  dis- 
integration which  is  the  bane  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  renders  it  so  un- 
safe and  inefficient  as  an  instni- 
mcnt  of  government,  led  to  the 
Conservative  triumph  of  1841. 
But  Lord  John  Russell  retained, 
after  that  sigual  disaster,  the  con* 
fidence  and  devotion  to  which  long- 
years  of  party  fidelity,  consiBtency, 
and  spirited  leadership  undoubtediv 
entitled  him  at  the  hands  of  his  fol- 
lowers. The  Premiership  followed 
in  due  course,  at  the  next  turn  in 
the  wheel  of  political  fortune ;  and 
down  to  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  1850,  his  supremacy  re- 
mained unquestioned. 

With  the  disappearance  of  hU 
great  rival,  whose  name  will  be 
linked  with  his  in  future  histories, 
Lord  John  began  the  decline  of  his 
political  fortune — ^possibly  even  of 
his  political  reputation.  It  mnst 
also  be  remembered  that  bv  this 
time  most  of  the  political  evils,  the 
luxuriance  of  which  had  called  the 
Liberal  party  into  existence,  had  dis- 
appeared. The  generation  of  Sid- 
mouth  and  Eldon  had  vanished; 
the  Conservative  party  had  inaug- 
urated financial  refonns;  its  new 
chiefs  were  men  of  broad  and  libcrel 
views.  Lord  John  RusselPs  power 
already  lay  in  the  past,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  he  ap- 
pealed to  bygone  achicvemeDts 
showed  that  he  was  conacions  of 
it.  He  was  far  too  considerable 
a  man,  from  his  firmness,  courage, 
debating  power,  and  self -confidence, 
ever  to  be  passed  over ;  but  the  de- 
fects of  his  leadership  became  jearlj 
more  apparent,  and  the  taunt  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  when  his  Government  re- 
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fellow  might  be  left  after  a  battle  to 
lie  out  all  night  on  the  wet  ground, 
and  perhaps  be  found  cold  and  stiff 
in  the  morning :  but  nothing  of  that 
kind  could  happen  now,  when  war 
had  come  under  the  benign  influence 
of  modern  humanity ;  or  if  it  did, 
a  pretty  fuss  was  made  about  it. 
Whenever  two  nations  went  to  war, 
both  sides  kept  a  sharp  look-out  to 
see  that  the  advcraary  behaved  with 
strictest  propriety  in  this  respect. 
Then,  again,  the  same  humane  spirit 
laid  down  that  destruction  must  be 
dealt  out  only  in  certain  recognised 
ways.  Kill,  mutilate,  smash,  crush, 
mangle  your  adversary  as  much  as 
you  please,  so  long  as  ho  is  sound  in 
wind  and  limb ;  but  you  must  not 
hit  him  when  he  is  down ;  and  as 
for  using  the  bayonet  against  a  man 
who  refuses  to  stand  up  to  you,  such 
a  barbarity  was  absolutely  inad- 
missible. Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
even  with  the  best  intentions  a  slip 
of  this  sort  might  happen  in  the 
hurry  of  fighting;  and  out  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  fine  fellows  laid 
low  of  an  afternoon,  (»ne  or  two 
might  owe  their  coup  ih  (jrucc  to  a 
sly  prod  given  out  of  rule ;  for  even 
modern  soldiers  get  hot  over  their 
work  sometimes  and  forget  their 
manners.  J5nt  they  were  sure  to  be 
reminded  of  them  j)retty  soon ;  the 
special  correspondents  >\*i.>uld  bo 
down  on  the  offending  side  at  once ; 
the  whole  press  of  Europe  would 
protest  indignantly  against  this 
violation  of  the  moral  feelings,  and 
remonstrances  would  be  freely  ad- 
dressed by  the  general  of  the  offend- 
ed  army  to  the  other  side,  with  ex- 
change  oi  parlcmintdlrrSj  and  hoist- 
ing of  white  flags,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  followe<l  by  explanations,  and 
rejoinders,  and  even  apologies.  And 
then  tlie  (pianel  being  made  up,  the 
two  armies  would  jjo  to  work  ajxain 
in  the  best  j»os>jible  spirit.  The 
poor  degraded  Islamites,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  in  their  simplicity 


thought  that  the  object  of  fighting   -; 
was  to  damage  your  enemy  as  ranch    ^ 
as    possible,    and   had    no  scrapie -^ 
about  hitting  a  man  wheu  he  was^ 
down,  and  who  had  no  nurses,  be — 
cause   it  wasn't   considered   decenta 
for   a   respectable   woman    in  thei^ 
country   to  go  about  in  public,  ow^ 
to  nurse  anybody  but  her  own  bus^ 
band  or  father, — the  Islamites,  wit^l 
their  low  moral  sense,  were  looke^z: 
on  by  the  rest  of  Europe  as  littL  -< 
better    than    savages.     As  for  ih  ^ 
regular    'savages,  with     whom    we 
sometimes  got  into  trouble  in  vari- 
ous  outlandir.h   regions,   no    moraf 
feeling  was  of  course  to  be  expected 
from  them,  and  they  had  no  scrupJe 
about  using  poisoned  arrows,  which 
the  wretches  could  send  a  good  fifty 
yards  or  more,  and  which  if  Ihev 
struck  a  man  were  fatal.     Of  course 
we  scorned  to  use  their  own  weapons 
in  retaliation  ;  but  exercising  a  fine 
moral  restraint  over  ourselves^  were 
content  merely  to  fire  good  honest 
bullets  and  shells  at  the  brutes  from 
a  distance,  before  they  could  get  near 
enou<;h  to  use  their  diabolical  arrows 
Indeed  we  Knglish  were  especially 
strong   on  the   score  of  humanity, 
even  comj)ared  witli  the  other  na- 
tions   of    Europe.      Take     up    an 
English     newspaper    any   morning, 
and  side  by  side  with  the  account 
of  some  new  invention,   a   gun    to 
throw  a  shell  which  would  do  twice 
as    much    execution   as   any  other 
shell,  or  a  new  explosive  substance 
to  do  twice  the  work  of  gunpowder, 
— the  papei*s  used  to  be  full  of  these 
things,  and  very  interesting  reading 
they  were — you  would  be  sure   to 
fin  J  th(?  advertisement  of  some  fund 
for    carrying  benevolence   into   the 
field,  snpi)lying  beef -tea  to  the  sick, 
or  light  literature  to  the  wounded, 
or  some  such  useful  project.   For  we 
were  a  practical  as  well  as  a  chari- 
table people ;  we  did  not  trust  to 
the   Gov<Tnment   to  look  after  oiur 
soldiers,  but  supplemented   its  out- 
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lay  with  volantary  contributions; 
and  many  a  rich  man  would  sub- 
scribe as  much  in  a  morninp^  to  one 
of  these  funds  as  would  have  paid 
for  a  handsome  dinner,  or  a  new 
bonnet  for  each  of  his  danghters, 
and  all  this  without  taking  ccedit  to 
himself  for  being  much  better  than 
his  fellow-creatures. 

It  was  while  public  feeling  was 
in  this  healthy  state, — humanity 
strongly  developed,  and  invention 
of  destructive  weapons  stimulated 
to  the  highest  point,  so  that  a  man 
who  discovered  a  new  gun  or  a  new 
projectile  might  hope  to  be  made  a 
night  or  even  a  baronet,  and  be 
sure,  in  any  case,  of  getting  a  good 
round  sum  for  his  pains, — that  an  in- 
genious scientific  gentleman  brought 
out  a  beautiful  new  bullet,  warrant- 
ed to  go  round  the  comer.  Earth- 
works and  traverses  would  be  no 
longer  of  any  use,  however  well 
you  might  be  sheltered  ;  unless  you 
had  absolutely  a  roof  over  your 
bead,  this  new  bullet  would  find 
you  out — and  when  it  did,  you  were 
done  for,  because  part  of  the  inven- 
tion was  that  the  bullet  on  striking 
the  object  burst  into  a  score  of 
fi*agments.  No  fear  of  the  bullet 
coming  short*  of  its  purpose  by  do- 
ing only  trifling  damage,  as  merely 
going  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
arm  or  leg,  and  letting  the  wounded 
man  turn  up  all  right  again  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  as  the  clumsy 
missiles  did  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  supersede.  **  Warranted  to 
wound  mortally,"  was  stamped  on 
the  wrapper  of  the  cartridge  just 
below  the  neat  trade-mark.  And 
the  inventor  did  not  claim  more 
than  he  was  entitled  to ;  for  when 
the  cartridge  was  tried  down  at 
Woolwich  marshes  on  some  dum- 
mies, placed  like  soldiers  lying 
snugly  behind  the  parapet  of  a  re- 
doubt, the  dummies  were  found  to 
be  all  smashed  to  bits — the  splinters 
so  scattered,  indeed,  that  the  offi- 


cer in  charge  of  the  experiment  had 
some  ado  to  get  his  accounts  passed 
by  the  audit  department  because 
the  fragments  could  not  be  found. 
The  new  bullet  became  the  talk  of 
the  day,  quite  cutting  out  a  famous 
African  traveller,  who  came  home  a 
fortnight  too  late  for  his  reputation. 
A  visit  to  Woolwich  became  as 
much  an  item  in  the  season's  work 
as  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Academy; 
and  young  ladies  labouring  under  a 
press  of  engagements  would  econo- 
mise time  by  seeing  the  experiments 
in  the  morning  and  going  to  the 
Artillery  ball  in  the  evening.  "  So 
awfully  interesting,  don't  you 
know !"  some  fair  damsel  would  say 
to  her  partner  at  dinner  the  next 
day.  "  No,  not  the  ball ;  that,  of 
course,  was  pretty  jolly  :  the  gunners 
are  a  very  good  sort  of  fellows  at 
their  own  mess.  I  mean  that  won- 
derful gyratic  bullet.  We  saw  fifty 
of  those  dear  ridiculous  dummies 
put  in  the  redoubt,  and  Captain 
Fuse — he's  tlie  officer  in  charge, 
don't  you  know — said  that  if  they 
had  been  real  soldiers  not  one  could 
have  been  even  identified  after  ten 
minutes.  So  awfully  scientific  and 
interesting  his  explanation  was. 
They  say  Pfofessor  Smash  is  to 
have  a  peerage." 

The  rumour  was  so  far  correct 
that  the  inventor  had  asked  for 
one.  The  demand  did  not  seem 
so  very  unreasonable,  another  man 
having  lately  been  made  a  baronet 
whose  invention  would  not  kill  with 
anything  like  the  same  precision; 
but  there  was  a  hitch  about  the 
matter,  the  Government  wanting  to 
make  it  an  Irish  peerage,  and  also 
about  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the 
patent  The  Treasury  named  pounds 
and  the  Professor  held  out  for 
guineas ;  and  at  last,  in  a  huff,  he 
went  off  and  sold  the  patent  to  the 
Government  of  Mongolia,  which  at 
once  made  him  a  Count  of  the  Holv 
Order  of  the  Wily  Fleece,  and  set 
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him  up  in  a  big  factory,  with  brand- 
new  machinery,  all  supplied  by  a 
famous  Manchester  firm,  where  he 
began  to  turn  out  the  new  gyratic  cart- 
ridge at  the  rate  of  ever  so  many  mil- 
lions a-week.  On  hearing  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's engagement  our  people  were 
naturally  very  indignant.  Wo  had 
quite  intended  that  science  should 
take  the  place  of  numbers,  and  to 
make  up  for  our  deficiency  in  the  lat- 
ter respect  by  the  superiority  of  our 
appliances,  as  became  a  free  people ; 
and  it  was  generally  held  that  for  a 
nation  like  the  Mongolians,  so  back- 
ward in  science  and  culture,  to  get 
hold  of  this  latest  improvement  in 
arms  of  precision,  was  a  misuse  of 
the  blessings  of  Providence.  Uow- 
ever,  a  happy  expedient  for  pulling 
up  the  Mongolians  in  the  march 
they  had  stolen  upon  us,  was  hit 
upon  by  the  discovery  th.at  explo- 
sive bullets  were  inadmissible  in 
civilised  warfare.  The  other  Conti- 
nental nations  took  up  the  cry,  for 
Mongolia  was  just  then  the  rising 
power  whom  all  the  others  were  in- 
terested in  keeping  down  ;  and  the 
agitation  culminated  in  the  assem- 
bly of  a  congress  where  every  great 
Government  was  represented  by  its 
war  and  education  ministers,  and  at 
which,  after  the  celebration  of  nu- 
men)us  festivities  and  interchange  of 
protocols,  it  was  solemnly  resolved 
that  the  use  of  explosive  bullets  was 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  usages  of  civilised  war ; 
and  that  the  undersigned  envoys 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary  in 
congress  assembled,  do  hereby,  on 
behalf  of  the  Governments  bv  whom 
they  are  respectively  credited,  re])U- 
diate  and  renounce  the  use  thereof 
in  perpetuity.  That  the  Mongolian 
envoys  and  plenipotentiaries  should 
be  among  the  co-signatories  to  this 
declaration  created  general  surprise, 
for  it  was  known  that  Professor 
Smasli  and  his  establishment  were 
still  hard  at  work ;  but  the  matter 


was  explained  when,  immediately  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  conOTcsB,  the 
Mongolian  Government  puolished  a 
circular  expressive  of  their  gratifica- 
tion, as  champions  of  humanity  and 
dealers  in  benevolence  generally,  at 
the  resolution  now  come  to  by  the 
great  Powers  to  abandon  the  ase  of    ' 
explosive  shells.     The  effect  of  this^^ 
circular  can  be  compared  only  to«- 
that  of  the  explosion  of  one  of  the 
missiles  in  question,  so  great  wi 
the  astonishment  it  created  amoni 
the  different  Governments.  Foreacl 
nation  had  been  hard  at  work  per- 
fecting the  manufacture  of  its  field-> 
artillery  ;  and  each,  believing  itself 
to  be  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the 
most  destructive  shell  going,  looked 
to  stealing  a  march  on  its  adversair 
whenever  the  next  war  should  break 
out.    There  was  therefore  a  general 
chorus  of  repudiation  of  the  Mod- 
golian  circular.     The  declaration  of 
the  congress  was  applicable,  it  was 
declared,  only  to  explosive  bullets; 
shells  were  not  even  referred  to  by 
implication  ;  and  the  Mongolian  re- 
putation for  sharp  practice  in  dip- 
lomacy was  deemed  to  be  more  than 
ever  justified  by  this  unseemly  pro- 
ceeding.   The  Mongolians,  however, 
were  not  to  be  put  down  so  easily. 
To  a  reader  of  Eiiglish  newspapers, 
indeed,   the   difference   between    a 
bullet  and  shell  was  obvious  enough ; 
but  the  astute  Mongolians  pointed 
out,  and  with  justice,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress  had  been 
held  in  French,  and  that  they  had 
expressly  used  the  word  •*  houlet " 
in    their  copy  of   the   declaratioD, 
which  our   minister  of   education, 
who,  although  a  distinguished  claaa 
man  at  the  university,    was   not  a 
good  French  scholar,  had  translated 
"bullet."     Here,  then,  was  a  very 
pretty  inisunderstanding.     Nor  waa 
it  easv  to  sav  what  should  be  done 
under  the  circumstances.     A  retnrn 
to  plain  cannon-balls  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  for  we  had  sunk  ever  bo 
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millions  in  new  machinery  for 
guns,  and  the  manufacture  of 
itiful  new  shell,  the  trajectory 
ich  had  been  calcu laced  by 
of  our  best  mathematicians, 
had  demonstrated  that  its 
rs  would  spread  more  widely 
)  more  damage  than  those  of 
her  shell  that  had  ever  been 
ed.  The  Mongolians,  how- 
would    not    withdraw    their 

and  a  very  lively  conten- 
nsued.  A  rising  member  of 
beral  party  moved  in  Parlia- 
;hat  all  ministers  of  education 

in  future  pass  a  competitive 
lation  in  modern  languages; 
iternational  jurists  also  gave 
le  very  fine  letters  in  the  lead- 
lorning  journal.  But  while 
scussion  was  still  in  progress, 
attention  was  suddenly  divert- 

the  announcement  of  a  new 
ery,  far  transcending  in  im- 
ce  that  of  Professor  Smash, 
bad  come  to  be  understood 
me  time  back  that  it  was  im- 
le  to  foresee  the  future  con- 
j  of  naval  warfare.  All  that 
be  told  with  certainty  seemed 

that,  between  torpedoes  and 
ng,  all  the  ships  on  both  sides 

probably  go  to  the  bottom  ; 
t  was  generally  allowed  on 
ads  that  the  life  of  the  sailor 
tive  service  would  probably 
liort  if  not  a  merry  one.  But 
still  remained  some  sense  of 
'.y  for  soldiers.     If  liable  to  be 

to  bits  by  the  beautiful  new 

or  torn  limb  from  limb  by 
•eautiful  new  shell,  still  the 
;o  was  individual,  and  not  col- 

:  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
3rs  might  come  oft'  scot-free, 
[lis  source  of  consolation  to  a 
le  generation  was  suddenly  re- 
L  by  the  discovery  of  what  the 
or — also  a  professor,  but  an 
ian  —  somewhat    barbarously 

his  Diaskedastikos,  the  effect 
ich  would    be  to  do  for   the 


land  forces  what  torpedoes  and  rams 
were  expected  to  accomplish  on  the 
sea.  At  first,  of  course,  rumours 
only  were  b(Trne  about  that  the 
Arcadians  bad  got  hold  of  a 
new  invention  which  would  give 
them  an  overwhelming  advantage 
over  their  antagonist  in  the  next 
set-to.  But  experiments  on  the 
large  scale  necessary  for  working 
out  the  idea  could  not  be  carried  on 
in  secret,  and  it  soon  became  known 
that  the  Government  of  Arcadia 
w«3  in  possession  of  an  apparatus 
by  which  whole  brigades  and  divi- 
sions could  be  swept  off"  the  field 
just  as  surely  as  an  ironclad  could 
be  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

.  The  anxiety  which  this  discovery 
of  the  Arcadians  created  at  first 
among  the  diffierent  Governments 
of  Europe,  and  which  was  ag- 
gravated, by  the  pugnacious  tone 
at  once  adopted  by  the  press  of 
that  vivacious  people,  was,  how- 
ever, soon  allayed  by  the  further 
discovery  that  this  invention  was 
as  simple  of  employment  as  tre- 
mendous in  effect,  and  that  every 
nation  was  now  in  a  position  to  de- 
stroy the  armies  of  any  other  nation 
as  surely  as  its  own  would  also  be 
liable  to  simultaneous  destruction. 

Here  was  a  revolution  in  warfare 
with  a  vengeance,  and  for  a  little 
while  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
among  ourselves  were  puzzled  to 
know  what  view  to  take  of  the  mat- 
ter. At  first  we  English  experienced 
a  sense  of  relief,  at  feeling  that  the  use 
for  big  armies  was  gone,  and  that  we 
had  no  longer  anything  to  fear  from 
the  bloated  armaments  wielded  by 
the  force  of  conscription.  But  then 
to  this  succeeded  the  reflection  that 
there  was  also  an  end  of  our  supe- 
riority in  mechanical  appliances. 
It  was  no  longer  a  case  for  mechan- 
ism; take  with  your  army  a  few 
waggon-loads  of  chemicals,  and  all 
further  preparation  was  superfluous. 
Accordingly,   the    leading    journal 
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was  quite  in  its  element,  coming 
out  one  day  with  beautiful  gen- 
eralities on  the  benefit  accruing 
to  the  world  by  the  ascendancy 
of  moral  force,  and  on  the  next 
with  platitudes  by  the  column 
on  the  uncertainty  of  future  mili- 
tary operations,  taking  one  side 
and  the  other  in  turns  with  per- 
fect impartiality. 

Things  were   in   this   state — the 
nations  all  holding  on  still  to  their 
old  organisations  for  want  of  some 
light  to  point  out  a  better  way  of 
arming,  although  no  longer  feeling 
any  confidence  in  their  weapons — 
when  the  famous  quarrel  broke  out 
between  our  Government  and  that 
of    Boeotia   on    the    Ilappygoland 
question.     A  small  matter  at  first, 
but  soon  expanding  under  the  in- 
fluence of   prejudice   and   passion, 
while  real  interests  gradually  got  to 
be  mixed  up  in  it ;  and  before  long, 
as  much  heat  was  evolved  out  of 
.  the    controversy    as    in     the     old 
times  would  have  sufficed   beyond 
doubt    to    kindle     a    good     hon- 
est war;   and  war  once   begim,  it 
was  likely  most  of  the  other  na- 
tions would  find  themselves  drawn 
into   it.     A   neutml    Power  made 
show   of    an    attempt   at    arbitra- 
tion, but  it  was  not  very  seriously 
pressed,  and  at  any  rate  fell  through ; 
each    nation    was   too    profoundly 
impressed   with  the   justice   of   its 
own  case  to  be  will  in  jj  to  submit  to 
the  award  of  dispjissionate  arbitra- 
tors.    The   excitement   became   at 
last  so  high,  that  both  sides  began 
to   manifest   an    almost   uncontrol- 
lable  desire  to  go   at   each  other 
and   be  done  with  it.     There  was 
probably   a    speculative   desire    at 
Dottom  to  see  what  would  come  of 
the   new  invention ;   the   spectacle 
of  two  armies  clearing  each  other 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  no 
trace  left  but  a  few  scorched  frag- 
ments  of    clothing   and   sou'iC  old 
iron,  promised  at  least  a  new  sensa- 


tion. And  the  other  Grovenimeuts, 
who  looked  to  gaining  much  osefal 
experience  from  the  issue,  urged 
on  the  intending  combatants  with 
friendly  disinterestedness. 

AVhile  things  were  in  this  state, 
and  both  sides  had  begun  to  give 
provocations  and  execute  reprisals 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  _ 
it  was   evident  that   the    state   of 
tension  could  not  last  much  longer^ 
and  the  probable  combatants  ver& 
getting  to  be  almost  eager  that  tho 
operation  of  annihilation  should  be 
got  over,  as  a  relief  from  the  sus- 
pense they  were  enduring,  romonri 
began  to  be  whispered  about  that 
a  way  had  been  found  out  of  the 
difficulty.    A  minister  in  high  place, 
a  man  of  genius  and  not  without  the 
spirit  of  romance,  had  put  forward  s 
proposal  that  the  dispute  should  be 
settled  by  a  new  ordeal.     Each  Xktr 
tion  should  choose  a  body  of  cham- 
pions to  represent  it*in  combat,  and 
sh(nild  agree  to  abide  by  the  issue, 
the   terms  in    dispute    being    laid 
down  beforehand,  and  formulated 
in  the  way  of  an  indemnity,  to  be 
paid  by  the  losing  to  the  winning 
side.     The  Government  of  Boeotia 
wa«^  understood  to  have  received  the 
proposal  in  a  courteous  and  favour- 
able  spirit,  and  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  were  reported  to  be  un- 
der actual  consideration. 

When  first,  indeed,  these  rumourB 
were  bruited  abroad,  they  were 
treated  as  mere  canards ,  undeserv- 
ing of  serious  attention  ;  and  when 
at  last  the  report  was  adopted  by  a 
daily  paper,  which  thereby  largely 
increased  its  circulation,  and  in  an 
authoritative  manner,  it  was  felt 
that  to  attempt  to  impose  on  the 
public  credulity  in  so  extravagant 
a  way  was  unbecoming  an  earnest 
journal,  already  reputed  to  enjoy  the 
lanj^est  circulation  in  the  world. 
The  solemn  issue  of  peace  or  war 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject 
of    a    joke.     And    the    discredit 
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the   paper  in  question  tem- 
ly    suffered    in     consequence 
n  creased    when     the     minis- 
n  being  interrogated  in  Par- 
it,    denied   at   iirst    that   any 
proposal  was  under  discussion, 
issertion  was  explained  away 
ards.     The  proposal  itself  was 
nder  discussion,  but  only  the 
,ions   arising  out  of  the  pro- 
Although     the    explanation 
elt   to  be  not  altogether  sat- 
)ry,  still  it  was  generally  ad- 
[  that  the  ministers  of  a  free 
•y  should  not  allow  themselves 
fettered  by  embaiTassing  ques- 
at   any  rate    the   feeling   of 
when  the  terras  of  the  pro- 
convention  came  to  be  known 

0  great  as  to  leave  no  room 
linor  sensations.  In  brief,  it 
nnounced  at  last  that  the  two 
Timents  had  finally  agreed  to 

their  differences  by  the  pro- 
New  Ordeal ;  even  the  number 
impious  to  represent  each  side 
een  determined  upon ;  it  only 
ned  to  settle  the  terms  to  be 
$d  by  the  losing  side,  and  some 
rs  of  detail  concerning  the  or- 
tself. 

t  althouo^h  the  feelingr  of  relief 
lo  doubt  extreme  at  this  hon- 
le  escape  from  a  war  which 
ened  to  be  destructive  beyond 
vhich  had  ever  afflicted  man- 
and  on  the  first  blush  of  the 
every  one  was  disposed  to 
his  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
acclamation^  and  the  states- 
to  whose  genius  and  humanity 
olution  was  due  became  more 
ar  than  ever  ;  yet,  after  a  space, 
vhen  people  had  time  to  take 

1  the  bearinjxs  of  the  case,  the 
of  opposition  began  to  make 
heard  airain.  Hostile  criticism 
arose,  culminating  in  the  form 
ndemnatory  resolutions  in  Par- 
nt.  There  was  no  precedent, 
8  argued,  for  this  novel  action 
overnment,  which  was  further 


unconstitutional     in     having     been 
taken  without  the  previous  approval 
of   Parliament,   while    the   detailed 
terms   of   the   agreement  were  cer- 
tainly  open   to   cavil.     Our  adver- 
saries were    to    pay   fifty  millions     ^ 
sterling    indemnity    if    they    lost ; 
while  we,  in  the  like  event,  were  to 
cede  certain  territories  of   estimat- 
ed  equivalent   value.     And   it  was 
objected,   with  reason,  that  it  was 
altogether  opposed  to  precedent  for 
the  loser  in  a  war  to  pay  anything : 
in  all  the  wars   in  which  wo    have 
been    engaged,    it    was    usual    for 
both    sides    to    leave    off    exactly 
where  they  began,  or  at  any  rate 
for    both    sides    to     lose     equally, 
and   gain   nothing   by  a  war,  even 
if  successful.     Mr.   Turgid,  a  great    . 
orator,    made    a    strong    point    of 
this;    while   Mr.   Bellow^   a    philo- 
sophical     historian,     taking      high 
moral  ground,  denounced  the  pro- 
posed ordeal  as  being  a  return  to 
the    prdctice    of  a   barbarous   age. 
In  vain  was  it  pointed  out  that  the 
analogy  did  not  hold  good;  that  a 
small  number  of  persons  only  would 
be  required  to  suffer,  and  they  only 
of  their  own  free  will,  in  order  to 
save  a  whole  army  from  certain  de- 
struction.    Perish  the  whole  array  ! 
nay,   perish  the  whole  nation!  ex- 
claimed this  high-souled  gentleman, 
rather  than  such  a  violation  be  per- 
mitted of  our  moral  feelings.     An- 
other eloquent  person,  an  eminent 
divine,  took  the  same  ground,  giv- 
ing  it   as   his   opinion    that  while 
in  a  general  way  the  soldier  should 
be  bound  by  his  oath,  every  soldier 
would   be   justified   in    refusing  to 
fight  under  these  particular  condi- 
tions.   The  reverend  gentleman,  how- 
ever, was  in  a  professional  minority  ; 
for  the  Church  generally  were   all 
in  favour  of  the  new  ordeal,  citing 
abundant    Scriptural    authority  for 
the  holiness  of  war,  and  single  com- 
bat   in     particular.      Concubinage, 
and   slavery,  and  other  institutions 
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connected  with  the  old  dispensation, 
they  admitted  to  have  passed  away'; 
but  war  was  to  be  regarded  as  still 
specially  under  providential  favour. 
And  so  delivering  themselves,  they 
read  out  the  song  of  Deborah  and 
Barak  in  the  lesson  for  the  day  with 
unusual  gusto,  although  the  incident 
described  was  altogether  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

On  the  whole,  the  action  of  the 
Government  was  highly  approved ; 
but  the  minority  were  by  no  means 
to  be  put  down  at  once;  and  al- 
though the  Government  urged  that 
time  was  precious,  and  tliat  our 
champions  ought  to  be  going  into 
training,  a  spirited  debate  took 
place  over  Mr.  Turgid's  resolutions, 
five-and-twonty  in  number,  lasting 
over  three  weeks,  and  enlivened  by 
some  excellent  speeches  more  or  less 
to  the  point.  P'inally,  the  Oppo- 
sition were  outvoted  by  not  more 
than  six  to  one. 

Then  the  Ministry  got  their  esti- 
mates passed,  and  were  able  to  })ro- 
ceed  to  business.  The  settlement 
of  the  matter,  indeed,  was  not  easy, 
and  many  alterations  in  the  plan 
had  to  be  discussed  between  the 
two  belligerent  Powers  and  the 
neutral  (Governments  before  the 
final  terms  were  jigreed  to.  Even 
then  some  points  of  detail  were  left 
open  till  the  last  moment.  \\\\i  the 
principal  conditions  of  the  conven- 
tion provided  that  each  nation  should 
be  represented  by  one  hundred  and 
five  champions,  and  that  the  Ordeal 
should  be  undergone  in  two  months' 
time;  the  weapons  to  be  rifles  of 
the  kind  in  use  before  the  late 
wondeiful  invention,  with  swords 
and  bayonets,  all  to  be  su|)plied  by 
the  neutral  Government  of  Arcadia, 
which  also  benevolently  offered  to 
place  a  choice  piece  of  land  at  the 
disposid  of  the  combatants  where- 
on the  ordeal  should  be  held,  and 
to  keep  the  ground,  all  without 
charge.     The    stakes    were    to    bo 


deposited  beforehand,   being  those 
already   named:   to    wit,  fifty   mil- 
lions sterling  by  the  other  Bide,  in 
approved   bills;    while   the   territo- 
ries already  referred  to,  which  oar 
antagonists    had    so    long    coveted 
as   forming    a    convenient    naclens 
whereon  to  develop  a  colonial  em- 
pire, were  placed  provisionally  un- 
der the  charge  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  great  neutral  Powcni, 
who  also  bound  themselves  jointly 
and   severally  to  enforce   execution^ 
of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  oik^ 
the     side     which    should    undergo 
defeat.     The   mode   of    oonductin^ 
the  Ordeal,  and  the  selection  of  tho 
actual  spot  whereon  to  hold  it,  was 
to  be  arranged  by  a  body  of  Inter* 
national    Commissioners,   appointed 
by  the  neutral  Towers,  who  hound 
themselves    by   a    solemn    oath  to 
observe  entire  secrecy  in  their  ar- 
rangements, and  to  exercise  perfect 
impartiality  between  the  two   con- 
tending parties. 

These  preliminaries  having  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  not  without 
exchange  of  numerous  protocols,  it 
now  remained  to  prepare  for  the 
actual  business  of  the  Ordeal.  And 
it  needs  hardly  be  said  that,  as  soon 
as  the  nature  of  this  became  known, 
the  (lovernment  was  inundated 
with  applications  from  candidates 
seeking  to  be  included  in  the  list 
of  champions.  The  regnlar  army 
would  have  volunteered  to  a  man, 
but  that  volunteering  was  in  con* 
tmvention  of  military  discipliDe; 
nor  were  the  militia  behinahand 
in  spirit.  The  volunteers,  however, 
not  being  bound  by  the  same  reg- 
ulations, came  forward  at  once ; 
meetings  of  the  colonels  were  held, 
and  a  deputation  of  that  body 
waited  on  the  Government  .to  press 
their  claims  to  be  represented  od 
the  occ:uiion.  (Tood  shooting  and 
individual  intelligence,  they  urged, 
were  the  qualities  most  valuable  in 
such  a  contest,  and  these  tho  volun- 
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ight  claim  to  possess  in  the 
.  degree.  Tlie  selection  was 
edly  a  difficult  thing,  and 
the  government  were  still 
ating  upon  it,  an  earnest 
r  of  the  Liberal  party  gave 
of  a  resoIutioD  that  the  selec- 
officers  should  be  limited  to 
^ho  had  passed  through  the 
>Uege.  Brains  and  culture, 
led,  were  the  most  important 
tations  in  all  warfare,  and 
lly  in  a  contest  of  this  nniqae 
but  after  a  three  nights' 
the  motion  was  withdrawn, 
ir  honourable  member,  of  a 
iotal  turn  of  mind,  proposed 
1  widows'  sons  should  be 
»le  for  selection,  also  all  only 
s  well  as  all  married  men. 
of  the  suffering  to  others,  it 
^ed,  that  would  be  caused  by 
B  of  lives  so  valuable.  To 
5  ministers  ventured  to  reply 
e  fifty  millions  sterling  at 
vas  a  considerable  sum,  to 
bing  of  the  prestige  of  £ng- 
seldom  could  so  large  a  sum 
hands,  even  in  peaceful  avo* 
I  with  so  small  an  amount  of 
g  and  loss  of  life  as  would 
e  involved;  and  sentiment 
ng  to  a  division  was  found 
in  a  very  small  minority, 
st  and  bravest,  it  was  almost 
ously  affirmed,  ought  to  be 
as  the  country's  champions, 
ess  of  minor  considerations, 
w  to  choose  the  bravest  and 
Everybody  was  ready  with  his 
cipe  for  securing  excellence, 
w  were  agreed.  Competi- 
[aminations,  limited  mainly 
etics,  shooting,  and  nerve — 
to  carry  a  large  number  of 
-were  favoured  by  many,  but 
iculty  was  to  determine  the 
mmber  of  marks  to  be  al- 
to each  subject;  and  even- 
the  bewildered  Government 
er  the  difficulty  by  placing 
ty  of  selection  on   a  great 


military  fonctionary,  who,  strongly 
objecting  to  the  burden  placed  on 
him,  urging  that  he  had  never 
been  known  to  act  on  his  own 
responsibifity  before,  shifted  the 
burden  on  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  r^menta,  each  of  whom,  in- 
cluding the  colonels  of  militia  and 
volunteers,  was  directed  to  nominate 
one  man  from  those  under  bis 
command;  and  it  was  to  be  left 
to  the  commander  of  the  band  to 
finally  pick  out  the  required  hun- 
dred champions  from  the  body,  three 
hundred  strong  or  thereabouts^  thus 
selected. 

The  choice  of  officers  was  a  still 
more  difficult  matter,  the  number  to 
be  appointed  was  so  small ;  and  it 
was  never  precisely  known  on  what 
grounds  Captain  Raleigh  was  event- 
ually selected  to  lead  the  little 
band  of  champions.  Chosen,  how- 
ever, he  was,  to  become  from  an 
obscure  captain  of  infantry  the 
object  of  envy  to  the  whole  army, 
and  for  the  time  the  foremost  man 
in  England.  The  rumour  circulat- 
ing one  day  among  the  military 
clubs  was  confirmed  the  next,  when 
Baleigb,  who  was  on  duty  with  his 
regiment  at  the  Curragh,  was  sum- 
moned to  town  by  telegraph,  and 
closeted  with  the  Premier  and  War 
Minister  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
general  approbation  with  which  the 
news  was  received,  amply  justified 
the  selection,  and  disposed  of  the 
carpinffs  of  the  disappointed.  Timt 
Bakigh  should  thus  have  come 
under  notice  may  perhaps  have 
been  due  to  his  family  connection 
with  a  noble  lord  high  in  office,  but 
other  famous  leaders  before  this 
have  owed  their  first  start  to  inter- 
est. If  Raleigh  was  well  bom,  he 
was  also  one  ot  nature's  noblemen ; 
active,  (^Mne,  a  trained  athlete,  a 
fine  lider,  strong  yet  wiry,  mvor 
cular  yet  spare;  excelling  in  all 
sports  needing  strength  and  sldll, 
yet   withal    having   one    of    the 
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keenest  wits  in  the  army;  a  man 
equally  fitted  to  lead  a  storming 
party  as  to  command  an  army,  and 
who  should  have  been  a  general 
when  he  was  still  a  captain.  Every 
one  on  hearing  of  his  appointment 
allowed  that,  with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception, he  was  the  very  man  for 
the  post  of  honour  and  responsi- 
bility on  this  momentous  occasion. 

I   saw    llaleiffh    walkinof    down 
Pall  Mall  after  his  visit  to  the  War 
Oflice.     I  think  that  broad  brow, 
those   clear    blue   eyes,   that    tirm 
mouth  and  chin,  that  wiry  figure 
and  elastic  tread,   would   have   at- 
tracted my  notice  anywhere  ;  needs 
not  to  say  that  1  looked  at  him  with 
peculiar   interest  on   this  occasion, 
guessing  as  I  did  rightly  the  nature 
of  his  errand.     And  I  thought  how 
a  mob  would  have  gathered  round 
him  at  once,  if  I  had  whispered  to 
anv  bvstander  who  the  man  was 
walkini'  alonjr  unnotice(L     And  the 
expression  which  his  face  wore  was 
worthy   of   the  man   and  his  mis- 
sion.    There  was  nothing  visible  of 
bravado,  or  triumph,  or  even  excite- 
ment,    lie  looked  like  one  who  felt 
the  weight  of  responsibility  placed  on 
him,  but  for  whom  that  weight  was 
not  too  much  to  bear.     Was  there 
room  in  his  thoughts,  I  wondered, 
for  other   things  than    the    matter 
in  hand  \  lijilei^rh  had  been  married 
for  onlv  a  few  weeks,  and  had  left 
his  vounff  bride  behind  him  in  Ire- 
land  when  summoned   to    London 
by  telegram.     I  siiw  him  get  into  a 
cab  at  the  end  of  Pall  Mall,  paus- 
ing for  a  moment  in  thought  bef«)ro 
telling  the  driver  where  to  go.  J)id 
his  vouuiT  wife  know   vet,  1   won- 
dered,  what  was  the  nature  of  that 
summons  ]     When  would  she  leani 
of  the  choice  which  made  him  the 
foremost   man    in    England  ?     And 
how    would    she   take    the    news? 
Would  pride  or  sorrow  be  u])per- 
most  with  her  ]  Women  choose  sol- 
diers for  husbands  witliout  takini; 


thought  about  the  risk  of  wedded 
happiness  being  cut  short;  the  ex- 
tra risk  of  the  soldier's  life  is  too 
slight  to  weigh  much  on  the  spirits. 
Peace  is  the  soldier's  normal  state, 
and  even  in  war  the  survivors  are 
more  numerous  than  those  who  fall. 
There  is  always  plenty  of  room  left 
for  hope.  But  here  the  risk  could 
not  be  appraised  so  lightly,  and  the 
honour  which  those  have  gained  for 
all  time,  from  the  three  hundred 
of  Thermopylio  downwards,  who 
give  up  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try, shows  how  highly  wo  estimate 
that  sacrifice  from  which  the  ele* 
ment  of  uncertainty  is  absent 

As  it  turned  out,  llaleigb  could 
not  leave  town  again,  so  nmch  was 
there  to  be  done,  and  his  wife  came 
up  to  join  him  in  his  lodgings. 

He   did   not  see   mc   when   we 
passed  each  other  in  Pall  Mall  on 
that    afternoon.     Most    men    mav 
think   mo  a  fool  for  not  obeying 
my  first  impulse  to  overtake   and 
speak  to  him  before  he  got  into  the 
cab.     It  was  a  chance  such  as  could 
not  occur  again,  and  which  perhaps 
it  was,  indeed,  folly  to  throw  away. 
Such  friends  as  we  were,  he  might 
have  given  mo  a  place  in  his  band 
at  once  had  1  asked  for  it     Yet  to 
ask  for  it  was  just  what  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  do  ;  while  to  ezpreas 
no  wish  on  the  subject  might  have 
been  taken  to  imply  a  wish  not  to 
be   chosen.     After  all,  I   consoled 
myself  with    thinking,  lialeigh    is 
the  last  man  Uy  let  friendship  get 
the  better  of  judgment,  and  worse 
than  not  asking  would  be  to  ask 
and  to  be  refused.     These,  so  far 
as  I  couhl  analyse  them,  were  the 
motives  whi(;li  led  mo  to  throw  the 
chance  awav ;   and  it  never  came 
again,     for    a    few     hours     after 
Raleigh's  appointment,  the  names 
were    announced    of    the    officers 
selected   by  him.     Captain  Wolfe 
was   to    be   second   in    commaDd, 
Lieutenants     Hampden,      Sidney, 
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and  Nelson  were  the  others, 
5t  of  these  supernumerary, 
h  was  no  doubt  so  quick  in 
oice  in  order  to  put  an  end 
e  pressure  of  applications 
came  on  him  so  soon  as  his 
tment  was  known ;  but  his 
)n  was   universally  approved 

brother  officers.  Every  one 
•8  thought  he  could  name 
ne  man  or  other  who  ought  to 
een  chosen  in  preference  ;  but 
nitted  the  general  excellence 
five  lucky  ones, — picked  men 
•y  sense.  Wolfe  belonged  to 
i'Axy ;  Sidney  had  served  in 
ards,  but  was  now  colonel  of 
nent  of  volunteers ;  the  others 
iuesmen.  But  the  selection 
h  juuiors — a  necessity  since 
mmander  himself  was  only  a 
\ — made  the  field-officers  and 
Is  feel  very  small,  more 
illy  in  view  of  the  notices  of 
I  now  given  in  the  House  of 
ons  for  the  abolition  of  these 
,  as  being  no  longer  necessary, 
rge  number  of  the  disappoint- 
plicants,  findin<y  they  could 
;  chosen  as  officers,  resigned 
jommissions,  in  view  of   en- 

as  privates,  and  so  getting 
r  chance  of  beinor  chosen. 
,  was  understood  that  of  the 
tes  selected,  a  considerable 
r  belonged  to  this  class,  some 
best  of  the  young  officers  of 
my,  and  of  the  finest  speci- 
)f  English  manhood. 

e  pressed,  precious  weeks 
been  already  lost  in  speeches 
lebates  on  resolutions  and 
ments,  and  in  a  very  few 
Captain  Raleigh  with  his 
i  and  the  selected  champions, 
first  instance  some  three 
id  strong,  moved  down  and 
ped  on  an  open  spot  in 
ddle  of  Exmoor.  The  move 
lade  quietly,  without  public 
;    but   the   little    force    was 


immediately  followed  by  the  special 
correspondents,  almost  as  numer- 
ous a  body,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing in  readiness  to  accompany  the 
champions.  Great  was  their  as- 
tonishment to  find  a  complete  cor- 
don of  sentries  placed  round  the 
moor,  and  all  ingress  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood forbidden.  Great  was 
the  indignation,  too,  of  the  news- 
papers which  employed  them,  and 
which  denounced,  in  loud  terms, 
what  they  termed  this  high-handed 
and  illegal  proceeding.  Illegal  no 
doubt  it  was,  for  Exmoor  did  not 
belong  to  the  Government;  but 
Ministers  brought  in  a  bill  of 
indemnity,  which  was  carried  at 
once  through  both  Houses.  Secrecy 
was  essential  to  success,  they  said  ; 
it  was  being  strictly  maintained  by 
our  antagonists,  whose  champions 
had  already  been  for  some  time  in 
training  while  we  had  been  going 
through  the  course  of  debates 
already  referred  to ;  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  all  loyal  Englishmen 
not  to  divulge  any  information 
regarding  the  proceedings  of  our 
champions.  This  appeal  was  not 
made  in  vain,  although  the  validity 
of  the  claim  was  not  universally 
admitted.  The  argument  of  the 
Government,  said  an  Opposition 
paper,  is  plausible  at  first  sight, 
but  it  begs  the  whole  question  at 
issue.  The  practice  of  sending 
correspondents  to  the  seat  of  war 
is  denounced  as  tending  to  supply 
the  enemy  with  information.  Ad- 
mitting that  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  this  allegation,  still  this 
is  but  a  partial  view  of  the  case ; 
we  have  to  weigh  against  any  pos- 
sible harm  done,  the  certain  benefits 
resulting  from  the  criticism  of  an 
intelligent  press  on  the  proceedings 
of  a  commander  in  the  field.  We 
cannot  look  to  get  this  from  the 
soldiers,  themselves,  whose  preju- 
dices, to  say  nothing  of  the  spirit 
of   discipline — a  spirit   very    com- 
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mendable  when  kept  within  proper 
bounds — interfere    with    the    free 
expression  of   opinions.     It  might 
not,  indeed,  at  first  sight  be  easy 
to  say  with   precision    what   bene- 
fits  followed    from    the    publicity 
given  to  the  proceedings  of  an  army, 
beyond  that  intelligent  cultivation 
of  the  public  mind,  which  must  in 
due   course   react   upon   the  army 
itself,  still   it   might  be   fearlessly 
asserted  that  the  employment  of  war 
correspondents   was   on   the  whole 
beneficial  to  the  country  which  paid 
their    services.     The    present   case 
might  indeed  be   admitted   to   be 
somewhat  exceptional,  and  the  voice 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  its 
accredited  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, must  no  doubt  be  respected  ; 
still — and  so  fortli.     However,  for 
the  first  few  days  there  did  really 
rest  a  mystery   and    silence    over 
what   was   doing   on    Exraoor,  the 
press  loyally  observing  the  injunc- 
tion laid  on  it.     l^ut  some  particu- 
lars gradually  leaked  out,  for  soon 
the  first  list  of  champions  had  to  be 
weeded  out,  and  as  those  not  finally 
selected  left  the  camp  by  twos  and 
threes — glad  or  sorry,  who  shall  say  ? 
— it  was  but  natutal  that  from  these, 
although   sworn   to   secrecy,   some 
scraps   of  information    should    be 
gleaned,  for  several  of  them    were 
married  men.     ]^ut  when  an  enter- 
prising paper  began   to   publish   a 
daily  report  from  Exmoor,  at  once 
trebling    its     circulation     thereby, 
the  rest  of  the  papers  could  not  be 
expected   to   remain  quietly  while 
the  bread  was  being  taken  out  of 
their   mouths,   almost  in   a  lit<iral 
sense,  indeed,  for  it  appeared  that 
the   correspondent   who    furnished 
the  letters  in  question  had  got  into 
the  camp  disguised  as  a  baker,  in 
employ  of  the  bread  contractor,  and 
passed  out  his   lett<?rs  every  night 
enclosed   in    a    supernumerary  re- 
turned loaf.     The  careful  search  in- 
stituted put  a  stop  to  this ;  but  the 


other  papers,  feeling  that  their  in- 
terests had  been  sacrificed  by  this 
want  of  care   of  the  Goveniment 
officials,  held  themselves  no  longer 
bound  by  their  pledge,  and  although 
the  despatch  of  any  more   regauur 
letters  from   the   camp  was  pat  a 
stop  to,  save  the  daily  reports  which 
Kaleigh  submitted  to  headquarters, 
each  paper  had  now  every  moming^ 
its  telegraphic  summary,  more  or 
less  accurate,  of  what  was  going  on; 
and  the  ^society'  journals  supple- 
mented the  snips  of  potty  gossip 
and   scandal   which    formed    their 
usual    stock    of    news  with    snch 
personalities   regarding  the   acton 
in    the    coming    drama    as     they 
were  able  to  pick  up.    The  sporting 
papers  also  furnished  another  sort 
of  information,  of  a  statistical  sort, 
— such  as  the  weights  of  some  of 
the  principal  champions,  how  many 
inches  ('aptain   llaleigh   measured 
round     the     biceps,    and    Captain 
Wolfe  round  the  calf,  and  so  forth 
— found  interesting  by  many  read- 
ers.    The  medical  journals  also  had 
their  say,  reporting  the  percentage 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  food 
consumed  by  the  champions,   and 
urging  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
notorious  excess  of  ozone  in  the  air 
of  Exmoor,  they  should  be  supplied 
with  an  extra  ration   of  fat      So 
much,  at  any   rate,   of    the  truth 
leaked  out  that  the  mornings  were 
given  to  marching  and  drill,  some- 
times on  the  open  surface  of  the 
moor,  s<mietimes  in  breasting  the 
steep     slopes    of    the    hil|s — than 
which  no  better  training  could  be 
devised  for  wind  and  limb — or  skir- 
mishing through  the  wooded  combes 
below.     Every  afternoon  rifle  prac- 
tice was  carried  on ;   the  evening 
would  close   with   songs  over  the 
camp-fire.  All  testimony  was  unani- 
mous as  to  the  high  spirits  and  good 
health  which  reigned  in  the  little 
camp — a  camp  gradually  reduced,  as 
after  trial  the  commander  made  his 
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lectioi]    of  tbe  chosen   one 

I  and  five,  keeping  only  ten 
addition  as  a  reserve  to  re- 
ly  casnalties  occurring  at  the 
nent 

now  the    time   drew   near 

II  this  training  was  to  be 
Jie  proof.     The  day  for  the 

bad  been  fixed  from  tbe 
it,  except  that  it  was  to  be 
>mewhere  in  Arcadia,  tbe 
were  to  be  kept  absolutely 
rom  both  sides  by  the  Inter- 
Commissioners.  One  even- 
en  the  time  still  remaining 
)  counted  by  hours,  and  all 
I  was  moved  with  a  restless- 
1  excitement  proportionate 
occasion,  daily  increasing  as 
pointed    day   drew    near,    I 

0  of  the   occupants  of  the 

1  club -room,   where   eager 
discussed    over    and    over 

bat  little  shreds  of  informa- 
sy  possessed,  and  exchanged 
>,  njore  or  less  improbable, 
was  called  out  to  see  a  raes- 
vaiting  in  the  hall.  He  was 
e  War  Office,  and  delivered 
marked  secret  and  con- 
,  and  addressed  in  the 
tins:  of  the  Minister.  It 
id  a  brief  memorandum,  also 
bv  the  Minister  himself. 
Raleigh  had  telegraphed  to 
I  might  be  sent  down  ;  the 
'  had  ascertained  that  I  was 
;  a  special  train  would  be 
•r  me  at  Paddington  at  six 
next  morning ;  I  was  to 
edge  the  receipt  of  my  in- 
is  by  the  bearer,  and  to  say 
about  them  that  night, 
ly  returning  to  my  lodgings, 
►n  completing  the  needful 
ions  for  departure,  there  re- 
plenty  of  time,  after  dis- 
►f  tbe  rough  meal  my  land- 
•vided  for  me,  for  thinking 
f  coming  deputation,  and 
ng  what  might  be  in  store 


for  me.  I  sappose  I  had  my  share 
of  the  fand  of  vanity  latent  in 
most  haman  hearts,  and  although 
I  had  cheerfully  acquiesced  so  nr 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  my 
own  insignificance,  content  to  be 
the  friend  of  distinguished  men 
rather  than  to  be  distinguished 
myself,  I  was  now  quite  prepared 
to  accept  the  testimony  to  my 
merits  which  seemed  to  be  implied 
in  this  summons.  I  had  been  very 
sensible  of  an  increasei  of  considera- 
tion among  my  acquaintance  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  due  to  the  terms 
of  friendship  on  which  I  was  known 
to  stand  with  Raleigh,  and  had  been 
quite  satisfied  to  shine  with  this 
faint  reflected  light ;  but  it  did  not 
now  surprise  me  to  find  that  I  was 
chosen  for  one  of  the  posts  that 
every  officer  in  the  army  coveted  to 
possess.  Which  of  the  five  officers, 
I  wondered,  had  broken  down,  and 
was  to  be  replaced?  Or  could  it 
even  be  that  Raleigh  himself  from 
any  cause  wanted  to  resign  his  own 
command  into  other  hands  ?  Had  be 
found  the  responsibility  too  great! 
and  did  he,  Uke  a  certain  gallant 
general  of  another  army  in  former 
days^  seek  to  resign  the  chief  post, 
and  fight  as  a  subaltern  under 
another  leader?  Well,  all  these 
questions  would  be  solved  in  a  few 
hours,  and  there  was  time  while 
pacing  the  street  before  my  lodg- 
ings— for  I  was  too  much  excited  for 
bed  or  sleep— to  think  over  the  past 
and  future,  and  to  refiect,  among 
other  things,  that  few  lives  could  be 
better  spared  than  mine,  so  far  as 
its  termmation  might  affect  the  in- 
terests of  others.  I  was  more  hap- 
pily situated  in  this  respect  than 
Raleigh,  for  instance,  with  his 
young  wife,  still  almost  a  bride. 
Then  as  my  thoughts  turned  to  him 
and  her,  the  idea  struck  me,  should 
I  find  her  out,  and  offer  to  convey 
any  message  to  her  husband?  I 
knew  that  she   was    staying   with 
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friends  in  the  ncip:libourhood  of 
London ;  why  should  not  I  run 
down  to  call,  late  though  it  was, 
and  ofter  my  services?  Although 
prohibited  from  making  known  my 
appointment  that  night,  to  tell  her 
of  it  at  that  late  hour  in  the  country 
would  virtually  not  bo  any  breach 
of  order.  Hailing  a  cab,  therefore, 
I  drove  off  at  once  to  the  station. 

An  hour's  railway  journey,  and  a 
drive  of  three  or  four  miles,  brought 
the  time  on  to  near  eleven  o'clock 
when  I  reached  the  house,  and 
sending  in  my  card,  asked  to  see 
Lady  Laura  lUleigh  alone  on  busi- 
ness. The  servant  showed  me  into 
the  dining-room,  and  turning  up  the 
gas,  went  to  convey  my  message, 
and  was  almost  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  Lady  Laura  herself. 

I  had  never  seen  her  before;  the 
engagement  had  been  a  short  one, 
and  I  was  absent  from  England 
when  invited  to  the  wedding,  but 
the  first  glance  showed  me  that 
report  had  not  exaggerated  her 
beauty.  I  had  not,  however,  been 
prepared  to  find  Raleigh's  wife  so 
young  looking.  Could  this  little 
creature,  1  thought,  looking  almost 
a  chifil,  so  slight  and  girlish  she 
seemed,  enter  into  Kaleigh's  high 
resolves,  and  appreciate  his  sense  of 
duty  to  his  country?  And  would 
his  heart  bo  torn  at  having  to  part 
with  her?  or  did  he  rej^ard  her  as  a 
pretty  toy,  to  be  played  with  at  lei- 
sure, and  put  aside  when  the  time 
came  for  the  serious  business  of  life  ? 

Her  colour  came  and  went  as  she 
stood  lookinnr  nervouslv  at  the  card 
in  her  hand  and  then  at  me. 

I  made  some  apoloofv  for  the 
lateness  of  my  visit,  but  as  an  old 
friend  of  her  husband 

She  had  often  heard  Captain 
Raleigh  speak  of  me,  she  interrupted 
me  bv  savinj;.  "  You  have  come  from 
him  now,"  she  went  on,  "and  you 
bring  me  some  messjige,  I  am  sure." 


And  her  face  crimsoned  when  sh^- 
began  to  speak,  turning  pale  as  sh^ 
stood  with  parted  lips,  which  waited^ 
trembling  for  my  reply. 

I  explained  that  I  had  received  a. 
sudden  summons  to  the  camp,  and 
had  come  to  see  if  I  coald  be  the 
bearer  of  anything  from  lier.     She 
had  good  accounts  of  him,  I  hoped. 

**Good  accounts!"  she  replied, 
mechanically  repeating  my  words, 
"do  you  think  I  am  treated  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  because 
I  am  his  wife?  Is  he  not  lost 
to  me  as  much  as  if  ho  were 
killed  already  ?  See  here,"  she 
cried,  taking  out  some  letters  from 
the  bosom  of  her  dress,  **  two  little 
notes  in  six  weeks;  this  is  all  I 
have  had  to  live  on  all  this  wear? 

w 

while.  And  yet  he  tells  mo  to  be 
thankful ;  I  am  the  only  woman 
or  man  who  has  got  a  lino.  He 
writes  in  such  good  spirits,  too,  as 
if  he  was  on  a  party  of  pleasure; 
the  weather  is  fine,  and  they  all 
liave  such  appetites.  And  they  tell 
me  here,  too,  to  keep  up  my  spirits; 
we  have  had  a  party  this  very  even- 
ing. They  tell  me  I  ought  to  feel 
so  proud  that  my  husband  has  been 
chosen  out  of   all  England.     I  try 

to  feel  proud,  but  I" Ilere  the 

poor  young  thing  broke  down,  and 
stood  tremblinc:  as  if  she  would  have 
fallen. 

Taking  her  hand,  I  made  her  sit 
down,  and  at  last  she  burst  into 
hysterical  tears. 

I>y  way  of  distracting  her  atten- 
tion I  turned  to  the  sideboard,  and 
finding  at  hist  a  decanter  and  glass, 
))oured  out  some  wine  for  her.  By 
this  time  she  had  recovered  her 
composure. 

"  Y(^u  must  not  tell  mv  husband,^ 
she  said,  as  she  sat  before  me  on  the 
sofa,  holding  the  wine^tasa,  "that 
you  had  seen  me  misbehave  in  this 
way.  It  seemed  hard  at  first,  when 
he   was   still  so  near,  and  so  little 
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time  remained,  that  I  should  not  be 
'allowed  to  be  with  him,  and  have 
not  even  the  comfort  of  a  letter  now 
and  then."  Here  her  voice  faltered ; 
after  a  pause  she  went  on, 

"  But  I  understand  his  seeming 
coldness  now,  although  I  thought  it 
so  cruel  at  first.  He  feels  that  the 
sacrifice  for  his  country  has  been 
already  made,  and  that  our  parting 
has  already  taken  place,  and  he 
wants  me  also  to  understand  this. 
This  ifi  why  he  writes  so  lightly, 
as  if  the  whole  thing  were  a  jest. 
Tell  me.  Captain  Arnold,"  she  con- 
tinued, rising  and  stepping  toward 
me,  and  laying  her  little  hand  on 
my  arm,  and  speaking  quickly 
while  her  restless  eyes  looked 
eagerly  into  my  face ;  "  tell  me, 
do  you  really  think  this  business 
will  end  in  jest?  They  say  so, 
here — that  when  it  comes  to  the 
time,  the  country  will  not  allow  the 
champions  to  start,  or  that  if  they 
do,  the  other  Governments  will  not 
allow  the  thing  to  go  on.  This  is 
what  they  tell  me  here ;  is  it  true, 
or  is  it  mere  nonsense  to  lull  my 
fears  ?  Walter,  too,  writes  as  if  the 
whole  matter  were  a  joke — but  ah  ! 
I  see  you  do  not  think  so.  And 
the  newspapers  do  not  think  so 
either.  They  try  to  keep  the  news- 
papers from  me,  but  I  see  them 
Bometimes,  and  they  are  serious 
enough  about  it.  No !  Captain 
Arnold,  I  see  it  all  plainly  enough  ; 
this  dreadful  Ordeal  will  take  place, 
and  how  can  we  hope  that  the 
leader  will  escape  ?  They  say  I 
ought  to  feel  proud  of  being  his 
wife — the  wife  of  the  leader  of  the 
chosen  champions  of  England.  Do 
these  people  know  what  it  is  for  a 
wife  to  love  her  husband,  that  they 
talk  in  this  way  ?  They  prate  about 
the  conduct  of  Roman  wives  and 
mothers,  who  could  give  up  their 
Imsbands  and  sons  with  resignation 
to  the  service  of  their  country.     If  it 


were  my  life  that  could  be  given  up 
for  him  it  would  be  different.  But 
to  be  living  on  here,  useless  and 
idle,  seeing  visitors  and  keeping  up 
appearances,  as  they  call  it,  when 
all  the  time  I  might  be  with  my 
husband  ;  every  minute  so  passed  is 
torture  prolonged." 

Such,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
was  what  the  poor  girl  said,  while 
I  tried  to  throw  in  a  word  here  and 
there,  intended  by  way  of  consola- 
tion, but  of  a  more  or  less  feeble  and 
undecided  character,  I  fear.  I  be- 
lieved in  the  reality  of  the  case,  and 
that  unless,  from  some  cause  yet 
to  Ite  learnt,  Raleigh  was  unable 
to  continue  at  his  post, — in  which 
case,  knowing  the  man,  I  felt  sure 
that  his  safety  would  be  worse  than 
death  to  him, — his  wife  had  full 
cause  for  her  distress.  "  If  I  could 
only  have  said  good-bye  to  him," 
she  continued,  more  to  herself  than 
to  me.  "  It  was  not  from  him  I 
was  even  first  told  about  it.  I  came 
over  to  join  him  in  town,  thinking 
we  were  to  have  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, and  when  I  got  to  Holyhead 
every  one  in  the  train  was  talking 
about  the  news,  and  they  were 
calling  out  the  latest  particulars  at 
all  the  stations.  We  \^ere  only  three 
short  days  together,  and  I  hardly  had 
him  to  myself  for  a  minute  even 
then.  And  then  one  morning  he 
got  up  early,  and  when  I  awoke 
there  was  only  this  little  note !  And 
I  shall  never  see  him  again  !  But 
no,"  she  continued,  and  the  haggard, 
excited  expression  her  face  had  worn 
gave  place  to  a  look  of  purpose ; 
"  tell  me,  Captain  Arnold,  is  it  true 
that  there  are  onlv  two  davs  more  to 
the  time  ?"  Then  she  went  on  as 
I  signified  that  this  was  so,  and 
looking  up  passionately,  "  We  shall 
soon  meet  again.  Do  you  think  I 
would  let  him  be  with  strangers, 
maimed  and  wounded  perhaps  ?  No ; 
if  the  country  allows  its  bravest  and 
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best  to  shed  their  blood  for  it,  it 
cannot  allow  them  to  lie  like  dogs 
UDcared  for,  maimed  and  wounded 
perhaps,  on  the  ground.  Tell  him 
it  has  all  been  arranged.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  promised  that  I  shall 
go  there.  Tell  Walter  I  shall  .be 
there  to  greet  him,  if  victorious; 
to  nurse  him,  if  wounded ;  to  die 
with  him,  if  killed.  But  no,"  she 
went  on,  "  do  not  toll  him  this ; 
tell  him  nothing  unless  he  asks. 
For  all  these  unworthy  selfish  up- 
braid ings  that  you  have  heard,  do 
not  suppose  that  if  unable  to  equal 
him  in  self-control,  1  am  unconscious 
of  the  motives  that  govern  hife  con- 
duct. He  wants  to  tell  me  that  he 
has  put  his  country  and  his  duty 
fii'ht,  and  that  he  would  allow  no 
weak  feeling  of  love  for  his  poor 
wife  to  come  between  himself  and 
these.  Jle  wants  all  his  strength 
and  all  his  manhood,  and  he  thinks 
1  should  have  been  in  liis  way. 
And  so,  perhaps,  I  should  have 
been,  although  1  would  have  tried 
not  to  be.  J>ut  what  is  the  use 
of  thinking  of  what  might  have 
been  i  But  this  much  at  least  I 
wouhl  have  mv  husband  know,  that 
I  would  rather  pass  a  dreary  widow- 
hood for  the  rest  of  my  life  than 
never  have  been  his  wife." 

As  I  listened  to  the  poor  young 
thing,  who  seemed  to  be  influenced 
by  my  presence,  and  perhaps  by  the 
synji)athy  1  had  exhibited,  to  pour 
out  the  feelings  hitherto  pent  up  by 
the  artificial  life  she  was  leading,  it 
seemed  to  afi'ord  her  so  much  com- 
fort to  give  way  thus  without  re- 
straint, and  there  was  something 
so  touching  in  the  exhibition  of 
natural  selfishness  struggling  with 
higher  feelings,  that  1  stayed  on 
till  the  servant  re-entered  to  tell  me 
the  cabman  said  that  we  should 
miss  the  last  tniin  back  to  town 
unless  1  sbirtcd  at  once.  And  I 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the 
poor  young  wife  standing  bewildered 


in  the  centre  of  it,  looking  implor^ 
ingly  towards  me  as  if  unwilling  to 
sever  what  seemed  for  the  moment 
a  connecting  link  between  her  hus- 
band and  herself. 

I  started  next  morning  before 
London  was  thoroughly  awake,  and 
as  I  drove  to  the  station  the  qniet 
of  the  streets  was  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  aspect  of  excitement 
which  they  wore  on  the  preceding 
evening,  when  the  manner  of  even 
the  casual  passers-by  seemed  to  re- 
flect the  feeling  of  tension  experi- 
enced Ml  all  ranks  throughout  the 
country.  And  in  the  solitade  of 
my  carriage,  as  the  express  engine 
bore  me  down  the  line,  I  was  shut 
off  for  a  time  from  noting  the  foil 
throbbing  of  the  national  pulse, 
and  had  ample  leisure  to  indulge  in 
conjecture  on  the  part  allotted  to 
me  in  the  coming  dninia.  Bnt.on 
arrival  at  Dulverton  the  little  town 
presented  a  scene  of  unusual  bustle. 
The  main  street  was  full  of  soldiers 
and  civilians,  the  latter  staring 
about  them,  or  eagerly  moving  to 
and  fro  as  if  trying  to  pick  up  info^ 
mation ;  the  inns  were  crowded  with 
oflicers  and  visitors;  orderly  dra- 
goons and  staff-oflicers  were  riding  up 
and  down,  country  and  commissatiat 
carts  were  plying  between  the  town 
and  station.  Although  the  number 
of  champions  was  so  small,  a  large 
body  of  troops  and  police  was  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  line  of  posts 
established  round  their  training- 
ground,  and  Dulverton  was,  for  the 
time,  the  headquarters  of  a  niilitary 
district,  J 'resenting  my  credentials 
at  the  staff  office,  I  was  provided 
w  ith  a  troop-horse  and  a  cart  for  my 
baggage,  and  attended  by  an  orderly 
dragoon,  started  oft'  at  once  for  my 
destination,  not  without  receiving 
congratulations,  tinged  perhaps  wiw 
a  fet'ling  of  jealousy  at  my  admission 
within  the  secret  enclosure.  As  far 
as   Winsford  the  road   was   lively 
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li.  Numerous  excursionists 
•assed,  on  foot  and  in  carriages, 
ad  come  so  far  on  the  chance 
ng  able  to  get  an  inkling  of 
was  oroinor  on :  the  country 
(,  too,  seemed  to  be  all  otF 
and  thronged  the  road,  gazing 
tolid  curiosity  at  the  passers- 
;afF  officers  hurried  to  and  fro, 
etachmenta  of  mounted  and 
)ldiers;  and  the  rumbling  of 
javy  waggons  of  the  transport 
ment  now  and  aojain  sounded 
the  valley.  But  on  passing 
tte  of  pickets  at  this  little 
i,  wliere  my  papers  and  bag- 
irere  carefully  scrutinised,  and 
a  sergeant  of  military  police 
substituted  for  my  dragoon 
the  scene  chanijed,  and  as  I 
ed  the  hill  above  Winsford, 
d  myself  in  perfect  solitude, 
the  trees  and  hedcres  were 
hind,  and  reaching  the  open 
the  purple-clad  crest  of  Dun- 
Beacon  standing  up  clear  in 
riojht    autumn    mornincr,    the 

landscape  for  miles  around 
i  not  a  siixn  of  habitation, 
uld  any  trace  be  seen  of  the 
Q  whom,  pursuing  their  stead- 
:ourse,  the  whole  attention 
;ir  countrymen  was  riveted ; 
scending  into  the  village  of 
ibath,  in  the  centre  of  the 
I  found  a  picket  of  military 
and  some  soldiers  in  fatiofue 
iioving  about  in  front  of  the 
5s,  and  then  turning  a  corner 
5  road  in  the  centre  of  the 
,  I  suddenly  came  upon  the 
ions  drawn  up  on  the  road, 
the  act  of  breakinnr  off  after 
ig  exercise. 

few  words  with  which 
^ramander  accompanied  bis 
y     greeting     explained     the 

of  my  being  summoned, 
ent  a  blush  into  my  face 
iwakinc<  me  out  of  the  fooKs 
se  in  which  I  had  been 
ing    while    on     my    journey 
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down.  Raleigh  had  asked  for  ray 
help  as  a  sort  of  private  secretary, 
to  relieve  him  of  letter-writing 
during  the  next  day  or  two,  sup- 
plementing the  quartermaster  and 
commissariat  officer,  who  had  hith- 
erto acted  as  his  scribes,  and  be- 
cause my  services  might  be  useful 
as  a  linguist  during  the  journey. 
"  Purely  as  a  non-combatant,  my 
dear  fellow,"  said  Raleigh,  smiling  ; 
and  again  I  felt  a  blush  mounting 
to  my  forehead,  as  I  contrasted  the 
estimate  thus  placed  by  my  friend 
on  my  services,  with  that  which  I 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  allow 
myself  to  form.  And,  indeed,  when 
1  joined  the  officers'  mess  at  their 
mid-day  meal,  I  could  not  but 
acknowledge  how  fortunate  it  was 
that  none  of  them  would  need  to 
be  replaced ;  they  were  all  in  such 
perfect  health  and  condition,  body 
and  mind,  in  high  spirits  without 
being  boisterous,  and  stepping  when 
they  moved  as  if  their  feet  hardly 
touched  the  ground.  The  men,  too, 
looked  equally  good — a  body  of 
which  the  country  might  well  be 
proud ;  every  man  seemed  fit  to  be 
an  officer,  as  indeed  many  of  then^ 
had  been.  The  mess  was  held  in 
the  squire's  cottage,  a  perfectly 
simple  meal,  and  eaten  with  appe- 
tite. The  conversation  was  mainly 
about  a  game  of  cricket  played  the 
day  before;  and  no  allusion  was 
made  to  the  object  of  their  labours^ 
nor  were  any  questions  put  to  me, 
or  reference  to  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  outer  world.  The 
reticence  observed  did  not,  how- 
ever, convey  the  idea  that  the 
subject  was  avoided  because  un- 
pleasant to  dwell  on ;  it  seemed 
rather  to  be  the  reserve  of  men 
who  had  thought  out  the  matter,, 
and  having  provided  so  far  as  they 
could  for  every  possible  contingency^ 
dismissed  it  from  their  minds  as 
no  longer  to  be  dwelt  upon  pro- 
fitably. 

2  D 
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After  dinner  an  inspection  took 
place  of  anns  and .  kits,  and  vari- 
ous small  preparations  had  to  be 
made  for  the  approaching  move. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  the  cham- 
pions went  out  again  for  exercise. 
Raleigh  did  not  invite  me  to  accom- 
pany them — indeed  he  had  given 
me  some  business  tt)  transact  for 
him ;  so,  after  seeing  the  party  set 
off  for  the  moor,  stepping  out  with 
a  light  springy  tri?ad,  1  returned  to 
the  house  to  write  my  letters,  which 
an  orderly  sergeant  from  the  de- 
tachment of  j)olice  stationed  in  the 
village  carried  to  Winsford. 

TJie  otHcers  supped  with  the  men 
in   a  large  barn  fitte<l    up  for   the 
purpose.     Raleigh  and   his  ofKcers, 
the  two  surgeons,  the  commissariat 
niHcer,   the  quartermaster,  and  my- 
«^oIf,  occupied    a  table  at  one  end ; 
then   came    the    non-commissioned 
•  ollicers,  and  then  the  men   in  tables, 
ranged  down   the  room,  all  waited 
on  by  soldier-ser>'ants.     The  ))lenti- 
ful  and  wholesome  meal  was  washed 
down  with  water.    No  beerorspirit- 
.  nous  licjuors  w(Te  allowed  in  camj) ; 
tobacco   also  was  prohibited ;    and 
< -live,  hitherto  an   inveterate  smok- 
er, assured  me  that  from  disu'se  he 
had    (teased   to    feel    anv    want   of 
it.     After   su[>per   a  cu|)  of   cocoa 
was  served  out  to  each  man ;  and  a 
circle    beinjj   made    round   the    tire 
which  blazed  cheerfully  at  one  side 
of  til e  large  building,  singing  began, 
and  lasted  for  about  an  h«)ur,  (-ap- 
lain  Wolfe  leadin<x  off  with  his  tine 
voiee.     Several    of    the    men    sanir 
well  also — balhids,  for  the  most  pari, 
with    choruses    taken    up    by    the 
whole    company.     I    noticed    that 
T.hore  seemed  to  be  an  avoidance,  as 
if  by  tacit  a«rrcement,  of  songs  of  the 
sentimental    sort.     The    minstrelsy 
throughout    partook    of     a    jovial 
character:  and   althouLrh  the  sonors 
had  no  <loubt  done  plenty  of  duty 
already  on  previous  occasions,  they 
were   not  the  les^*  poj)ular  on    that 


account,     llie    entcrtaiumcnt    cod^ 
eluded  with  "  God  save  the  Kinp,'* 
sung    standing,    of    course — Wolfe 
and  the  colour-ftergeant,  a  very  fine 
young  fellow,  taking  the  solo  parts. 
Then  the  company  fell  in,  the  roll 
was    called,    and    the     men    were 
marched  olF  by  detachments  to  their 
respective  quarters. 

It  was  while  walking  back  with 
Raleigh  to  the  squire^s  house— 
which  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  oiBcers,  and  where  I  shared 
a  room  with  one  of  the  sur- 
geons— that  the  only  conversation 
took  place  which  I  had  with  him 
alone,  for  the  other  oflicei's  had  gone 
to  look  after  their  respective  detach- 
ments. "  Our  fellows  put  the  ques- 
tion to-day,"  he  said,  "  whether 
there  should  be  any  leave-taking. 
\Vc  start  to-morrow.  No  parting 
scenes,  of  course,  but  a  letter  to  say 
good-bye.  ]>ut  after  all,  we  are  no 
worse  off  than  if  wc  had  /afone  on 
an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole. 
We  are  much  better  off;  indeodyfor 
those  who  care  about  us  know  that 
we  are  comfortable  here,  which 
is  more  than  they  could  do  if  we 
were  wintering  in  latitude  85**.  A» 
for  letter-writing,  a  convict  is  not 
allowed  to  send  a  letter  for  six 
months;  surely  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  take  higher  ground  than 
the  convicts  on  this  point.  T  told 
my  nien  that  they  should  write  as 
many  letters  as  they  liked  after  half 
that  time  had  gone  by.  Our  fellows 
are  in  splendid  form  now,  and  have 
got  quite  recon(!iled  to  having  even 
their  newspapers  cut  off;  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  do  anything  which 
might  i»ut  thum  off  their  nerve." 

It  would  not  be  so  much  on 
their  account,  I  remarked,  as  out 
of  consideration  for  their  friends, 
that  I  sui)pos(Ml  the  indulgence 
would  be  allowed. 

"  iiut  what  right  has  one  to  con- 
sider the  feelings  of  a  few  score  of 
persons,  when  the  interests  of  the 
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>vhole  country  are  at  stake  ?  No ; 
the  leave-takiug  was  ended  when 
we  came  down  here.  The  friends 
of  the  voyagers  who  are  never  heard 
of  again,  do  not  know  the  precise 
moment  when  the  ship  fomiders; 
here  also  ours  have  the  advan- 
tage." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation ;    then  Raleigh   continued — 
"The  ancients  had   the  advantage 
over  us  in  one  respect;  I  take  it 
the  domestic  tie  was  not  so  stronor 
with  them  as  with  us.     Men  were 
harder  in  every  way,  and  the  senti- 
mental emotions  were  kept  in  due 
suhordination.     The  men  of  Ther- 
mopylas  may  have   thought   about 
their    mothers    a    little,   but  their 
wives   were   little  more   than  crea- 
tures   of    use.     Now    I    have    no 
mother."     After  another  pause  he 
said,  "  Poor  Uttlo  Laura !  I  wonder 
if  she  gives  me  credit  for  the  right 
motive    in    my    conduct?"     Then 
turning  a  quick  glance  towards  me, 
he  said,  "  Have  you  seen  her  ?     I 
sec  you  have,"  he  continued ;  "  now 
I   don't   want  to   know  what   she 
said;  you  can  understand,  or  per- 
haps  you   can't    understand,    what 
it  is  to  attain  to  a  state  of  moral 
Nirvana,  to  shut  out   all   thoughts 
and  feelings  but  those  which  bear 
upon  the   business  iu  hand.     Hav- 
ing brought  myself  to  this  state,  I 
must  be  careful  not  to  do  anything 
which  may  make  me  relapse  from 
it.     Don't    tell    me    more,    but    I 
should    like   to   know  one  thing — 
do   you   think    Laura    understands 
my   motives   for   the   line   I    have 
taken    on    this    point  ?     Just    nod 
your  head   if  you   can  say   '  yles.' 
That    will    do.       Do    you    know, 
Arnold,  it  has  often  puzzled  me,  as 
I    daresay  it  has   puzzled  many  a 
wiser  man,*  how   to   reconcile   the 
peace  of  mind  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  condition  of  the  heavenly 
state,   with  the   anxiety  one   must 
feel  for  the  welfare  of  those  dear  to 


you  who  are  left  behind  on  earth. 
Would  not  annihilation,  pure  and 
simple,  be  preferable  to  a  place  in 
heaven  with  such  conditions  of  un- 
certainty attaching  to  it  ?  The 
heaven-seeking  of  the.  Christian  has 
always  seemed  to  me  such  a  pure- 
ly selfish,  personal  affair,  provided 
we  take  the  faculty  for  sympathy 
with  us  into  the  next  world,  as  to 
be  rather  discreditable  than  praise- 
worthy. But  supposing  the  business 
•  of  heaven,  whatever  it  may  be,  to 
be  of  so  absorbing  a  kind  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  any  feelings  of 
this  nature,  and  the  difficulty  van- 
ishes. Tn  that  sense  I  seem  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  heaven  already ; 
but,"  he  added  sportively,  "  I 
shouldn't  wish  Laura  to  know  it. 
But  if  I  go  on  in  this  way  I  shall 
be  emerging  from  Nirvana,  and 
leaving  ail  these  good  fellows  still 
in  that  happy  state ;  so  good 
night." 

Next  morning,  after  an  early 
breakfast,  th£  champions  marched 
away  to  Dulverton.  I  accompanied 
the  commissariat  officer  and  quarter- 
master, who  drove  on  ahead  to  see 
that  the  train  was  ready  for  their 
reception,  while  I  had  Raleigh's 
last  report  to  despatch.  The  empty 
train  prepared  to  receive  us  arrived 
just  as  we  reached  the  station,  the 
point  and  precise  time  of  departure 
having  been  purposely  kept  secret. 
Raleigh  had  stipulated  that  there 
should  be  no  letter  -  writing,  no 
leave  of  absence,  no  chance  of  the 
men  getting  at  drink,  or  anything 
that  would  injure  their  condition, 
and  no  public  leave-taking.  "  Do 
what  you  like,"  he  wrote  to  the 
minister,  "in  the  way  of  a  recep- 
tion when  we  come  back  again, 
but  let  us  get  off  in  a  sober, 
business-like  fashion.  Our  country- 
men are  very  good  fellows,  but  a 
little  given  to  brag  and  bunkum, 
especially  of  late  years.     Anything 
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that  is  said  or  done  (I  have  not 
seen  a  newspaper  for  six  weeks,  so 
know  not  how  far  they  have  sin- 
ned in  this  respect  already)  can- 
not be  kept  to  ourselves,  but  must 
be  published  all  over  Europe.  Bet- 
ter reserve  onr  tall  talkinj;  for  the 
result,  if  it  deserves  it."  In  accord- 
ance with  this  advice,  the  arrange- 
ments for  leaving  Exmoor  had  been 
made  secretly,  and  the  train  started 
from  Dulverton  almost  before  the 
6ccupant8  of  that  little  town  knew' 
what  was  happening ;  while  the 
approaches  to  the  station  were  kept 
clear  by  the  troops,  the  general 
and  staff  alone  coming  on  to  the 
platfonn  to  wish  us  good-bye. 
And  the  embarkation  also  was  to 
be  conducted  quietly.  It  was  gene- 
rally understood  that  this  would 
take  place  at  Plymouth,  and  a  rush 
of  visitors  ensued  accordingly  to 
that  place,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  secret  the  day  fixed  for  de- 
parture. Special  correspondents, 
friends,  and  others  of  all  classes, 
the  idle  and  the  busy,  were  crowd- 
ed together  there,  occupying  all  the 
inns  and  lodgings,  and  running 
about  seekinjj  for  news  of  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  champions. 
But  the  train  which  received  them 
at  Dulverton,  passing  througli  Ex- 
eter, stopped  short  at  Teignmouth, 
where  the  champions  alighted.  Not 
altogether  unattended,  however ;  for 
another  special  train  arrived  shortly 
afterwards,  conveying  a  royal  party, 
which,  stepping  into  the  carriages 
that  had  been  brought  down  with 
their  train,  drove  off  to  the  little 
grassy  plain  between  the  town  and 
the  sea,  where  they  found  Raleigh's 
band  drawn  up  to  receive  them. 
Three  carriages,  with  a  few  outriders, 
made  up  the  royal  procession.  The 
first  held  the  king  and  queen,  with 
the  two  princesses,  inheritors  of  all 
the  grace  and  beauty  which  their 
ancestress,  so  long  beloved  of  the 
English  people,  brought  as  a  lieri- 


tage  from  her  northern  home  to  Eng  -3 
land ;  the  second  contained  the  faeii 
apparent,  his  great-uncle  the  com. 
mander-in-chief,  the  prime  miDisI 
and  the  war  secretary ;  in  the  thirw^ 
were  some  oflScers  of  the  Court.  TIk  o 
secret  had  been  so  well  kept  Xhmt 
there  were  no  other  visitors ;  and  nil 
Teignmouth,  now  collecting  on  "  iho 
]Jen"  at  the  news,  scarcely  made 
a  crowd.  There  was  no  marchiDg 
past  or  review  of  the  ordinnry  sort. 
The  little  band,  drawn  np  in  line, 
with  the  supernumeraries  and  non- 
combatants  in  rear,  presented  arms 
as  their  majesties  drove  up ;  and  the 
king,  standing  up,  addressed  to  them 
a  few  words,  hard  to  be  spoken 
through  emotion,  and  then  alijj^bt- 
ing  passed  down  the  ranks.  Then 
Raleigh  was  called  up  to  the  car^ 
ringe  to  kiss  the  queen^s  hand,  the 
young  princesses  smiling  on  him 
through  their  tears;  and  he  after- 
wards brought  up  his  officers  to  he 
presented  in  turn.  The  occupants 
of  the  otlier  carriages  got  down, 
and  went  along  the  ranks.  There 
was  not  much  to  say,  and  feeling 
was  too  strong  to  find  expression. 
The  champions  alone  retained  their 
self-possession.  And  although  they 
too  were  touched  by  these  marks  of 
sympathy,  and  the  emotion  of  the 
spectators,  with  them  the  scene 
seemed  to  excite  rather  than  depress. 
The  sudden  change  from  their  long 
isolation  to  contact  with  the  outer 
world ;  the  gay  scene  before  them ; 
the  brijrht  3un  glittering  on  the 
green  hills  and  red  cliffs,  and  on  the 
tranquil  sea,  dotted  with  fishing- 
boats  and  little  yachts ;  the  line  of 
houses  at  the  back,  commonplace 
yet  cheerful ;  the  king^s  kindly 
manner  and  gracious  bearing;  the 
vision  of  sympathetic  beauty; — all 
this  produced  a  feeling  of  exaltation 
among  them;  it  seemed  a  festirc 
dav  :  the  business  in  hand  was 
driven  for  the  moment  out  of  their 
thoughts.      Raleigh    whispered     to 
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t.he  field-marsbal,  aud  then,  turning 
to  his  men,  called  on  them  to  give 
three  cheers  for  king  and  country, 
Avhich  was  taken  up  and  repeated 
by  the  crowd.  Then  the  king, 
waving  his  hat,  led  off  three  cheers 
for  England's  gallant  champions, 
lustily  echoed  by  the  bystanders, 
tisbcrraen  and  sailors  for  the  most 
part,  increasing  in  number  every 
minute,  as  the  news  of  what  was 
taking  place  spread  through  the 
little  town.  "  I  could  fancy  myself 
a  Tiberius  or  a  Nero,"  said  the  king 
to  [the  field-marshal,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  listening  to  the  last  salutation  of 
a  band  of  gladiators."  "Not  so, 
sir,"  replied  the  venerable  old  sol- 
dier ;  "  these  men  are  not  going  to 
a  useless  carnage ;  each  life  that  is 
spent  of  these  gallant  men  will  save 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  lives  of 
your  majesty's  subjects,  which  might 
have  been  sacrificed  in  vain.  Here 
is  no  waste  of  life,  and  you  can  feel 
that  you  take  no  pleasure  in  the 
coming  slaughter."  "Then,"  said 
the  king,  dryly,  "  to  judge  by  the 
newspapers,  I  am  the  only  person 
in  my  kingdom  who  does  not." 

And  now  the  champions  had 
inarched  off  to  the  pier  at  the  back 
of  the  town,  alonijside  of  which  was 
Ivinff  the  vessel  which  had  steamed 
into  the  harbour  a  short  time  be- 
fore, and  the  carriages  had  driven 
away  to  the  station.  It  was  nearly 
high  water,  and  the  men  embark- 
ing, the  steamer  got  at  once  un- 
der way,  not,  however  before  the 
king  had  gone  on  board  and  again 
taken  leave  of    his   soldiers.     The 


harbour  bar  was  cleared  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  transport  standing 
out  to  sea,  watched  by  the  groups 
of  people  collected  on  "  the  Den," 
who,  but  for  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  steamer's  smoke  in  the  hori- 
zon, might  almost  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
spectacle  they  had  just  witnessed. 

One  man  alone  among  the  cham- 
pions seemed  to  be  depressed  by 
the  scene  we  had  just  gone  through. 
"  I  feel  like  an  impostor,"  said 
Nelson  to  Uampden,  as  they  paced 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  together; 
"  to  think  that  those  beautiful 
young  creatures  should  be  crying 
about  me,  and  treating  me  as  a 
hero,  whereas  in  fact  I  am  only  a 
miserable  supernumerary  non-com- 
batant. When  we  went  into  train- 
ing the  chances  seemed  fair  that  one 
of  you  fellows  might  get  sick,  or 
break  down  in  some  way,  and  that 
I  should  be  brought  on  to  the 
strength  of  the  force ;  but  there  are 
only  a  few  hours  left  now,  and  you 
are  all  as  fit  as  fit  can  be.*  I  de- 
clare I  shall  never  venture  to  show 
my  face  in  England  again.  We 
supers  ought  never  to  have  been 
paraded  with  the  rest;  we  should 
have  gone  on  board  at  once,  and 
hidden  ourselves  below  till  we  got 
out  of  harbour.  I  have  now  been 
made  ridiculous  for  life ;  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  show  my  face  at  a  levee 
again."  But  Raleigh  overhearing 
something  of  this,  rebuked  Nelson 
good-naturedly.  He  had  been  doing 
his  duty,  said  the  commander,*  and 
no  man  could  do  more. 
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I  Tlie  hny  row  of  uindoira  vt  yellow  uith  the  festive  light  within j  and  yields  ga^^ 
mu»ic  softened  to  the  summer  nif/ht :  "before  the  toindows  the  hroad  terrace  £^g 
mysterious  -under  the  rising  moon  ;  and  far  heiow  dreams  the  old  river,  an</ 
the  shadoirs  fade  from  her,     Aneient  and  grim  is  the  cityy  with  her  palaeeir 
and  prisonn.     Hereon  the  tetrace  is  a  young  trotrntny  masted  and  musing: 
there  is  a  young  man,  musing  and  mashed.     J!>he  speaks.] 

Bice.  I  am  fto  sorry  that  t  can't  foci  sad.  I  parted  from  Bino  this 
momiHg.  I  love  Bino.  ( Vrtainly  I  love  him.  We  are  parted.  Parted  ! 
Wliy  dp  I  not  feel  sad  ?  It  is  ver}'  distressin<2:.  The  ni«fht  is  so  beautiful 
and  the  dance  so  ^ny.  For  no  woman  in  the  world  but  the  Vera  would 
I  dance  after  a  partmii;  from  Bino.  The  yera  sent  for  me  in  her  old 
imperious  way,  and  here  1  am.  Here  am  I  in  this  cruel,  cruel  city,  left 
alone,  in  p^ay  attire,  and  hiding  beneath  the  mask  a  sjid,  Ra<l  face.  Only 
it  is  not  sad.  Ah  me  !  Tlierc  is  too  nuich  joy  in  the  air  :  the  night  is 
too  beautiful  :  the  music  is  too  sweet  :  it  comes  to  me  like  fairy  music. 
The  river  lingers  in  the  moonliixht,  and  I  liuijer.  C>  Bino  wi/o,  O  inv 
li)ve — wliat  a  verj'  pleasant  eveninc:  it  is  I 

HinO.  It  is  stranufe  that  1  should  be  here,  I  who  should  be  flying  far 
away.  After  that  parting  from  Bice,  that  sweet  parting,  how  have  I  the 
heart  to  linger  in  this  gay  scene  ?  It  is  gay,  Where  is  that  little  wretch, 
our  adorable  Irostess,  the  Vera  ?  For  no  woman  else  would  I  linger  so 
near  the  house,  wherein  I  parted  this  morning  from  the  sweetest  croatiiFe 
of  the  world.  Ah  me  !  it  is  a  night  of  stars  ;  the  ancient  river  grow« 
young  in  the  moonlight  ;  the  air  beats  with  the  passion  of  a  thousand 
mandolines.  O  beautifid  night,  I  bless  thee  for  the  wikc  of  my  Bice. 
I'crchance  she  leans  from  her  window  to  the  fragrant  air  of  her  garden, 
and  whispers  my  name.  Now  she  lays  herself  upon  her  little  bed,  and 
veils  those  violet  eyes.  Sleep  little  one,  sleep  while  I  watch.  A  sad 
and  lonely  vigil.  Ah  I  the  nuisid  O  Bice  7nla,  to  each  cup  which  I 
shall  quiiff  to-night,  I  will  whisj>er  one  name,  thy  name.  I  will  ^o  quaff 
one  now. — But  who  is  this  ?  A  Lidy  masked.  If  it  should  bo  the  Vera. 
1  dare  swear  'tis  she.  1  know  her  by  a  certain  imperious  trick  of  the 
elbow.  I  am  never  wronij  in  such  matters.  "Will  she  know  me  ?  T  think 
not.      Now  to  go  masqu(Tading. — Fair  lady  I 

/jice.  (ientle  cavalier  I 

Bino.  What  read  vou  in  the  stars  ? 

Bice.  That  dav  is  done,  sir. 

Bino.  I^ut  the  light  of  love  eternal. 

Bice.  It  may  be  that  tlu;  stars  are  eternal  ;  it  is  certain  that  they  arc 
many. 

Bi7io.  And  so  unlike  to  love,  who  is  but  one. 

Bice,  Where  did  you  learn  to  speak  so  cunningly  ? 
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Mino,  Here.     I  was  dumb  till  I  saw  you. 

Jiice,  By  my  lady's  parrot  Hwere  a  better  compliment  to  have  been 
stricken  dumb  by  the  sight. 

Bino,  Alas!  I  have  no  gift  of  cfomplimcnt. 

I  cannot  flatter,  no  not  I, 

Oh  no,  not  I  ; 
I  am  all  truth,  sweet  harmony, 
And  love  by-and-by. 
Bice.  Save  us  from  song  !     And  yet  beyond  question  you  and  I  were 
born  in  one  rhyming  hour.     For  mark  me  now. 

I  cannot  flatter,  I  am  too  true, 

Oh  much  too  true  ; 
I  like  a  many,  love  bfit  few, 
And  love  not  you. 
Bino.  Shield  me,  ve  sacred  Nine,  who  were  everv  one  a  woman  !     An 
improvising  lady  !     I  am  dumb  before  genius. 

Bice.  I  can  no  more,  sir.     Once  in  twenty-four  hours  I  am  a  poet  for 
fisa  minutes. 

Bino.  And  I  have  known  more  famous  bards  who  were  poets  but  once 
in  ten  years. 
Bice.  Indeed  ? 

Bino.    And  that  was  in  their  youth.       ^Vlien  the   hoary  head    was 
crowned,  there  was  but  prose  in  the  shrunken  heart. 
Bice,  Are  you  a  neglected  poet  ? 

Bino.  AVhethcr  T  am  a  poet,  I  know  not.  I  know  that  1  am  neglected, 
and  chiefly  by  ladies. 

Bice.  There  fs  a  vile  manner  of  boasting  of  your  successes. 
Bino.  Believe  me,  no.     I  speak  in  sober  tnith. 
Bice.  Truth  and  soberness  !     And  you  boasted  yourself  a  poet. 
Bino,   Never. 

■ 

Bice.  Have  you  no  imagination  ?     Speak  poetry,  as  you  arc  a  poet. 
Bino.  You  will  scorn  me,  as  you  are  a  woman.     But  stay.     I  am  pos- 
sessed by  the  God.     Now  the  divine  madness  works.     You  draw  poetry 
to  you,  lady,  as  the  moon  the  tide.     Hush  ! 
O  dainty  mask,  like  our  Italian  night, 

Most  beautiful,  and  hiding  all  but  stars, 
Whose  is  the  face  thou  hidest  from  my  sight  ? 

— Would  I  could  find  some  other  rhvme  than  "  wars." 
Mav  wars  never  come  between  us. 

Bice.  My  lips  were  not  the  first  to  frame  the  word. 
Bino.  Thy  lips  should  frame  things  sweeter  than  mere  speech. 
Bice.  I  know  no  rhyme  more  gracious  than.  Absurd  ! 
Bino.  And  I  no  rhvme  less  terrible  than.  Breach  I 
Bice.   In  truth,  I  fear  you  are  but  a  camp-singer,  for  war  and  breach 
come  quickest  to  your  lips.     You  are  no  poet  for  a  lady's  chamber,  to 
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conjure  a  nap  before  drcssinpj-timc.    Katlier  you  should  swagger  in  camp, 
and  be  clapped  on  the  shoulder  by  comrade  This  and  comrade  Tliat,  with, 
**  A  drauojht  of  wine,  my  lad  I''  or,  **  A  rousing  song,  my  boy  !"  Ah,  if 
you  should  be  less  a  poet  than  a  swashbuckler  ! 
Bino,  For  it's  ho  !  wine  ho  I 

And  give  me  a  flagon  of  wine, 
Till  here  and  there  T  go, — what  ho  I 
And  reeling  to  and  fro, — what  ho  I 
Feel  all  the  world  is  mine. 
Bice.  A  kitchen-wench  would  crv  **  Good''  to  those  lines.     Thcv  are 
well  enough  to  call  a  tapster — what  ho  I 
Bino,  O  Ir.dy  of  the  starry  eyes, 

O  lady  of  the  bitter  tongue. 
Lips  should  be  taught  more  sweet  replies. 
When  you  and  I  are  young. 
Bice,  Are  vou  voun<;  ?     Manv  a  mask  hides  wrinkles. 
Bino,  Not  yours,  on  mv  life  !     Yctwv  mouth  is  not  old. 
Bice,  Xo  younger  than  my  fjuto,  I  give  you  my  word. 
Bino,  I  believe  vou. 

Bice,  As  men  believe  women.  We  tell  men  the  tnith  :  they  believe 
the  opposite  :  and  so  we  deceive  them  very  pleasjuitly,  and  our  conscience 
is  saved. 

Jtino,  Vt\  your  li|>s  vou  are  vounff. 

Jjice,   Vou  wear  a  mask  on  vour  month. 

Bino.   Nav,  'tis  but  an  indifferent  moustachio. 

Bice,  A  most  delicate  fringe  for  fib?. 

Bino.   I  know  that  you  are  pretty.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Bice,   It  is  not  true  that  vou  know  it.     I  wear  a  mask. 

Bino,  I  know  whose  face  is  under  it. 

Bice.   No  man  in  the  citv  knows  that. 

Bino,  But  we  are  in  fairvland,  and  I  know. 

A  flower  city,  rose  of  all  the  earth, 

Afost  naughty  city  if  all  tales  be  true, 
To  one  true  woman  of  true  race  gjive  birth, — 

That  truant  true  and  daintv  dame  is 

Bice,  Not  I,  in  faith.  There  is  no  truth  in  poetry  even  when  bad.  I 
am  but  that  lUce  who  is  known  to  friendly  citizens  as  ]Vice  of  the  yellow 
hair. 

Bino.   Not  you.     And  pray,  how  know  you  the  lady  ? 
Bice.  So  we  tell  men  the  tnith,  and  they  believe  the  opposite.    O  most 
<x(|uisite  sweet  gulls  I    And  you  know  this  little  l>ice  then,  who  I  am  not  ? 
Bino,  A  little. 

Bice.   Is  she  so  sharp  of  tongue  as  they  say  ? 
Bino,  Her  speech  is  gentle  and  her  eyes  soft. 
Bice,  So  not  like  mv  eves. 
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Bhio,  O  Bice,  spare  me  I     I  love  none  but  you. 

Bice.  And  the  masked  lad  v. 

Bino,  I  was  but  curious,  no  more. 

Bkc,  Have  men  no  vices  that  they  must  rob  woman  of  lier  only  fault  ^ 
Leave  curiosity  to  us. 

Bino,  Bice,  if  vou  love  me 

Bice,  I  love  vou  not. 

Bino,  Forgive  me. 

Bice,  Xo.     Good-bye. 

Bino.  Good-bye.  But  stay.  Something  puzzles  me.   Why  are  you  here  .' 

Bice,  I  ?     Because  the  Yom  sent  for  me. 

Bino,  And  I  for  the  same  reason. 

Bice,  No.     I  came  for  my  pleasure. 

Bino,   And  I  for  mine. 

Bice,   Most  ^\ickedlv. 

Bino,  And  vou  I 

Bice,     )    How    could  you  think  of  pleasure  on  the  very  day  of  our 

Bino,    )  ])arting  ? 

Bino,  T  always  think  of  pleasure.     T  was  made  so.      Is  it  very  wrf>njr 
to  be  happy  ? 

Bice,  J'erhaps  not.     Alas  I  I  am  womanly  weak  in  argument. 

Bino,  1  will  reason  and  vou  shall  love.     The  head  and  the  heart  are 
best  tofjether. 

Bice,    We  arc  young.     It  is  not  wrong  to  be  young, 

Bino,  And  we  love  each  other. 

Bice.  To  love  is  one  thing,  to  laugh  is  another. 

Bino,  Yet  love  and  laughter  lly  well  together,  jus  the  doves  of  Vcinis. 

Bice,  Can  you  laugh  with  all,  and  love  but  one  \ 

Bino,   I  have.     I  do.     I  will. 

Bice,  I  will  too. 

Bino,  There  are  a  myriad  stars,  and  but  one  moon. 

Bice,  There  are  many  nights  in  the  year,  but  nevtT  another  like  this. 

Bino,  It  is  a  night  for  dancing. 

Bice,  It  is  a  night  for  laughter. 

Bino,  It  is  a  night  for  love. 

Bire,   For  mandoline,  guitar,  quick  vows,  and  quick  forgetting. 

Bino.  For  countless  ripples  of  folly  and  one  deep  sea  of  love. 

Bice,  Let  us  dance. 

Bino,  Let  us  be  happy  together. 

Bice,  Joyous  together,  and  not  unhappy  apart. 

Bino,  Never  apart  and  ever  ha])py.     Let  us  dance, 

[So  thfi/jfit  in  the  nuHmJight :  t1{fi  Vera  etwiea  atcpping  through  the  tcindow^ Int^^ 
they  if€€  her  not :  Itehind  her  the  mankn  arejtcering.  The  mnnie  gwtlh forth  triumph--^ 
anty  and  sloicli/dien  to  silence:  the  lightn  in  the  jxtJaee  grow  faint  attdfaitUeTj  OH^^ 
die :  a  mist  creeps  vp  ftvm  the  rircr :  a  cloud  goes  otcr  the  moon :  there  it  nigk^^ 
tnid  nothing  more.] 
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I. 

llKii  liiinian  heart  was  given, 
I'alse  heart  for  a   ruby  true  ; 

II or  eyes  were  made  of  heaven, 
And  sold  for  the  sapphire's  blue. 

False  opal  is  on  the  finger 

Where  loving  lips  have  kissed, 

AVhere  loving  eyes  did  linger, 
Collar  of  amethvst! 

The  old  jewel -monger  chuckles 
At  the  gift  of  my  lord  the  earl. 

And  he  bows  to  the  diamond  buckles 
And  the  Garagantua  pearl. 

r>ut  her  place  the  poet  passes 
"With  a  siofh  for  love  astrav, 

And  ho  turns  from  her  opera-glasses, 
To  the  farce  that  the  players  play. 

Mv  lady's  the  lilv  of  ladyhood. 

And  when  she  luus  passed  the  stair. 

The  trebled  scent  of  a  springtide  wood 
Is  sweet  on  the  troubled  air. 

F(»r  her  be  vagrant  verse  of  mine, 
r>ut  a  wedding  of  liouse  and  land  ; 

And,   wheresoever  she  hap  to  dine, 
A  seat    at  her  host's  riofht  hand. 

For  her  be  dozen-of-button  gloves, 
And  dozens  of  sweet  champagne, 

r*ut  never  the  least  of  all  the  loves 
Will  come  at  her  call  again. 


III. 

'Tis  May,  my  love,  on  the  Southern  sea, 

And  night  comes  softly  on, 
And  the  moon  shines  fair  as  never  to  me 

A  nn)on  of  the  Nortliland  shone. 

And  oh  I  but  my  soul  is  beating,  love, 
With  a  passionate  thought  of  thee, 

And  my  lips  of  themselves  repeating,  love. 
The  name  that  is  dear  to  me. 
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0  moon,   ill  the  mantle  of  nxijired  cloud 

That  ridest  the  Northern  night, 
Dreath'e  low  to  mv  love  in  her  London  crowd 

Of  tlie  South  and  its  dear  delight. 

]5reatlie  low  to  mv  love  how  the  Southern  moou 

Leans  down  to  the  passionate  sea  ; 
Breatlie  low  to  my  love  how  tlie  South  winds  swoon 

On  tlie  hreast  of  the  ])assionate  sea. 

J.  S.  . 


THROUGH  THE  IVORY  GATE. 

I   HAD  a  dream  hist  night, 
Dream  of  a  friend  that  is  dead  ; 

lie  came  with  dawn's  first  light 
And  stood  beside  mv  bed  : 

And  as  he  there  did  stimd, 
*  With  ijesture  fine  and  fair 
He  passed  a  wan  white  hand 
Over  my  tumbled  hair, 

Saying, — Xo  friendship  dyeth 

With  death  of  aiiv  dav, 
No  true  friendship  lyeth 

Cold  with  lifeless  clay. 

Though  our  boyhood's  play-tinic 
He  gone  with  summer's  breath. 

No  friendship  fades  with  May-timt, 
No  friendship  dies  with  death. 

Then  answer  I  had  made 
Jiut  that  th(^  rapture  deep 

I>i<l  hold  me  half  afraid 
To  mar  that'  rose  of  sleep. 

So  with  closed  eyes  T  lay 

Lord  <>f  the  vision  fair, 
i>ut  when  'twas  perfect  day, 

OiiJv  the  dav  was  there. 


J.  s. 
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HOLY  DAY. 

II\lf-(trkkk  adown  tlie  Higliland  glen 

Ami  singing  to  the  open  sky 
I  passed  beyond  tile  ways  of  men 

And  found  my  vale  in  Aready. 

Tiie  bees  Averc  drowsy  on  the  slope, 
The  air  was  wondrous  sweet  and  still, 

And  all  my  heart  beat  high  with  hope 
Of  marvels  on  the  Grecian  hill. 

'i'he  light  cloak  from  my  shoulder  iiew, 
Mv  bare  brown  limbs  were  licfht  and  free  : 

The  lark  whose  rapture  thrilled  mc  througli 
AVas  but  a  singing  bird  to  me  : 

For  I  was  (jrreek  in  Jlellas*  prime 

And  singing  to  the  clear  bright  air, 
And  <Trecian  bees  were  in  tlie  thyme 

And  the  lost  charm  in  all  things  fair. 

Hills  beyond  hills  from  blue  to  grey 

Faint  to  the  misty  Highland  sky, 
r>ut  I  have  been  an  hour  awav 

In  mv  own  vale  of  Arcadv. 

From  tree  to  tree  the  whisper  creeps, 

**  Look,  sister,  at  the  wayward  man  I  * 

His  are  the  eyes  of  one  who  sleeps 
Within  the  vale  Arcadian." 

*'  Hush,  hush  I''  the  pine-tree  sighs,   **  and  look,** 
The  lav' rock  peeps  from  heather  sweet, 

And  headlong  streams  the  Highland  brook 
To  break  in  laurrhter  at  mv  feet. 

•  J.  s. 
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THE  TROUBLES  OF  A  SCOTS  TRAVELLER. 


If  the  reader  be  neither  an  igno- 
rant  fool  nor  a  proud  knave ;  if 
he  bo  neither  a  viHain,  a  miiian,  a 
Hionius,  a  carper,  a  critic,  a  buf- 
foon, a  stupid  ass,  nor  a  gnawinir 
worm,  he  may  read  with  amuse- 
ment the  travels  *  of  one  of  the  most 
adventurous  spirits  tluit  Scotland 
over  sent  ft)i-th  ;  but  if  he  be  anv 
of  tliese,  then  the  traveller,  who  is 
liis  own  bioi^rapher,  bids  him  go 
lianiT  liimself.  With  rare  modest v, 
he  tells  us  in  his  prologue  liow  he 
knows  his  history  will,  to  the  wise, 
be  welcome ;  to  the  profound  histo- 
rian yield  knowledge,  contemplation, 
and  direction ;  and  to  the  un<ler- 
standing  gentleman  insifjht,  instruc- 
tion, and  recreation.  JL'iving  thus 
taken  criticism  by  the  horns,  lie 
shows  how,  in  liis  opinion,  his  tal- 
ents as  a  traveller  an<l  writer  should 
be  appreciated,  by  publishhig,  im- 
mediately after  his  prologue,  some 
verses  bv  three  of  his  frientls,  one 

of  whom  tells  him  that  his  work, 

• 
**  In  8Til>.jo(.'t.  fituno,   in  hicUkuI.  pliru^c, 

and  stylo, 
Mnv  ni:it(rli  the  iiiost  iiimintc-hi''d  in  this 
"islo." 

Our  autobiographer  then  proceeds 
to  develop  one  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous stories  of  adventure  ever  told ; 
in  which,  tlhuigh  the  fabulous  in 
liistory'is  strangely  mingled  with 
the  true  in  travel,  we  mav  with- 
out  much  difticulty  dissever  the 
fables  due  to  the  ignorance  of  tlie 
time  from  the  real  and  striking 
adventures  of  the  hero  of  the  tale. 
And  if  to  iiave 

"  by  the  prent  i)rovidence  of  (lod, 
escaped  inliniti.'!  danjjtTs  ;  l>y  eeas,  suf- 
fering thrice  Kliipwrecks ;  by  land,  iu 


wofKls,  and  on  moan  tains,   often        -^g 
vadcd  ;   by  ravenous  beasts,  crawlS^  j^^ 
and  venomous  worms,  daily  encamb^«r. 
ed  ;  by  home-bred  robbers,  and  ren^.  «»te 
savages,   five    times   stripped    to     -^e 
skin  ;  excessive  fatigues,  unspeak^I^/e 
adversities,  parching  heats,  scorclfejii^r 
drouorlit,  intolerable  distresses  of  liuzi- 
ger,  imprisonments,  and  cold  :" 


if  all  this  endurgd  is  not  sufficient, 
at  least  the  sutferings  of  the  dungeon 
and  the  rack  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  havo  so  rare- 
ly found  a  narrator  in  the  person 
of  one  who  luus  undersonc  them, 
that  our  indomitable  traveller  can 
scarcely  be  denied  an  cxceptionai 
claim  to  our  aUehtion. 

Who  or  what  William  Litbgow 
was  by  biilh  he  does  not  hiiDBelf 
tell   us;   nor   has   his   origin  becii 
handed    down   to    posterity.     We 
know   that    he   was    a    Scotsman, 
born  in  Lanark ;  and  he  must  have 
been  possessed  of  considerable  means*. 
for  although  he  describes  his  jonr- 
neyings  as  having  been  traced  over 
by  his  **  painful  feet,"  yet  he  never 
seems  to  have  been  without  monev 
for  his  wants.     lie  tells  us  that  in 
the  stripling  age  of  his  youth,  he 
made  two  voyages  to  the  Orkney 
and   Shetland  Isles,  and  thereafter 
surveyed    all    (Germany,   Bohemia, 
Helvetia,   and   the   Low   Coantries 
from   end   to   end,  before   visiting- 
]*aris,     where     he     remained     ten 
monthn.     His    Scots    associates   in 
Paris  were  men  of  good  family ;  and 
when  he  left  that  city  on  the  7th 
March     1009,    among    those    who 
escorted   him  a  short   distance  on 
his  way,  he  names  **  Monsieur  Ilav 
of  Smithfield,  now  Esquire  of  bis 


^  A  most  dilectable  and  true  discourse  of  an  admin^d  and  painefull  peregrination 
from  Scotland  to  tlie  most  fumoua  kin^rdomeain  Kurope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  &c., Ac 
By  William  Litligow.  London  :  Printed  by  Nicolas  Oakea,  dwelling  in  Fetter 
Lane.    1023. 
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ly's  body-guards."  From  Paris 
cnt   to   Komc ;    "committing 
et  to  the  liard  briiisinn:  wav," 
apparently   now,   as  in  all   his 
|uent  journeys,  by  cjioice  trav- 
as  a  pedestrian.     In  Rome  he 
.  to  have  found  only  one  good, 
the  Lachryma3  Christi.     *'  I 
so  hard,"   he  says,   *'  at  that 
weeping  wine,  till  I  found  my 
began  to  weep  also ;  and  if 
had  not  prevented  the  sweet- 
)f  such  tears,  I  had  been  left 
I  the  last  a  miserable  mourner." 
>f  all  else  in  Rome  his  abuse 
s  no  stint ;  for  he  is   in  the 
heart  of  the  *'  snarling   crew, 
akish  Papists,"  against  whom 
i   never   tired    of   railing.     In 
nmeasured  terms  he  expresses 
pinion  of  the  abominations  of 
?,  and   it  is  probable  that  he 
J  out    more   freely   than    was 
able  there ;  for  he  relates  how 
treets  and  gates  were  watched 
im,  and  how  he  was  hidden  by 
apatriot  for  three  days  in  the 
e  of  the  old  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
>ing  on  the  fourth  midnight  by 
ag  the  walls.  Throughout  Lith- 
i  book  we  are  constantly  meet- 
he  most  violent  tirades  acjainst 
^apists ;  and  the  mixture  of  fan- 
l  religious  zeal  with  a  thorough 
'ment  of  a  broad  joke  and  a  love 
►od  living,  constitutes  one  great 
n   of   the  narrative.     He  was 
it  all  above  enjoying  his  jour- 
Tom  Rome  to  the   Chapel  of 
Liady  of  Loretto  with  two  gen- 
jn  of  Rome,  and  the  two  "  ver- 
xi  nymphs"  who  accompanied 
1,  who,  "  to  let  me  understand 
travelled  with  a  cheerful  stom- 
would    often   run   races,  skip- 
like w^anton  lambs  on   grassy 
itains,  and  quenching  their  fol- 
n  a  sea  of  unquenchable  fan- 
3 ;"  but  his  scorn  of  them  for 
ng  off  their  shoes  and  stock- 
to  enter  the    **  ten   thousand 
9   polluted  chapel"   is   of   the 

)L.    CXXIV. NO.    DCCLVT. 


strongest ;  and  the  evefit  gives  him 
theme  for  a  long  dissertation  upon 
idolatry,  and  for  a  couplet  which, 
we  think,  stands  unrivalled  even 
amongst  the  many  bad  verses  sprin- 
kled throughout  the  narrative  : — 

**To   Lorett  people   haunt  with   naked 

feet, 
Whom  relii^on  moves  with  love's  fervent 
'sp'rit." 

•  Accompanied  by  a  friend,  Lith- 
gow    now    proceeded    to    Venice, 
landing    just    in    time   to    find   a 
Grey  Friar  burning  at  St.   Mark's 
Pillar,  and  to  see  "  the  half  of  his 
body  and  right  arm  fall  flatlings  in 
the  fire."     The  story  of  the  Friar's 
offence  will  scarcely  bear  repetition 
here ;  but  it  so  tickled  the  fancy  of 
our  travellers  that,  before  they  either 
ate,  drank,  or  took  their  lodging, 
they  went  to  visit  the  monastery 
whence  "  the  lady  prioress  and  the 
rest  of  her  voluptuous  crew,"  who 
had  shared  in  the  Friar's  iniquities, 
had  been  banished.     The  descrip- 
tion of  the  customs  of  Venice  is 
most   curious;    and    one    sentence 
reads    somewhat    painfully    to    us 
Britons  of  the  present  day :  "  The 
Venetians,  howsoever  of  old  they 
have  been  great  warriors,  they  are 
now  more   desirous   to   keep  than 
enlarge  their  dominions ;  and  that 
by  presents  of  money,  rather  than 
by  the  sword  of  true  valour."  A  few 
years  later  the  crows  were  flocking  to 
the  carcass  of  the  enfeebled  repub- 
lic, bloated  with  money,  and  having 
lost  the  prestige  which  had  made  it 
unrivalled  in  the  world.     For  one 
thing  Venice  was  particularly  wel- 
come  to   our  traveller.      "I   com- 
mend," he  writes,  "  the  devotion  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  beyond  all  the 
other  cities  in  Italy  ;  for  the  Vene- 
tians have  banished  the  Jesuits  out 
of  their  territories  and  islands,  and 
the   Genoese   have   abandoned  the 
society  of  Jews,  and  driven  them 
from  their  jurisdiction."     At  Ven- 
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ice,   too,   as   at    Rome,   the    Jews 
were  made  to  wear  red-and -yellow 
liats  for  notice'  sake,  to  distinguish 
them  from  others ;  "  which  ncces- 
saty  custom,  would  to   God,  were 
enjoined  to  all  the  Papists  here  in 
England,  so  shouhl  we  easily  dis- 
cern them  from  the  true  Christians." 
To  Venice,  after  some  travels  in 
Lombardy,  and  three  months  spent 
in  learning  Italian  at  Padua,  Lithgow 
returned ;  and  thence,  after  having 
twenty-four    days    for  a    passage, 
he    at  last  embarked  for  the  ].)al- 
matian  coast.     Tlie  master  had  no 
compass  to  direct  his  course,  neither 
was  he  expert  in  navigation,  so  it 
is  no  wonder  that  they  made  another 
port  than  the  one  for  which  they 
had  sailed  ;  but  at  last  they  reached 
Zara,  strongly  garrisoned  by  Vene- 
tian soldiery,   and   into   which   no 
infidel  was  allowed  to  enter,  unless 
after  giving  uj)  his  weapons  at  the 
gate.     From  Zara,  in  an  open  boat 
manned  by  five  Sclavonian  mariners, 
who    sometimes  rowed  and   sonic- 
tiinos   sailed,  Lesina  was   reached, 
where  the  governor  of  tlie  island 
accompanied  Lithgow  to  sec  a  won- 
derful   monster,    surpassing    either 
the    Siamese   Twins   or  the   Two- 
headed    Nifjhtinfjale,    "  for    below 
the  middle  part  there  was  but  one 
bodv,  and  ''above  the  middle  tliere 
was    two    living    souls,   each    one 
separated  from  another  with  several 
members."     The  child  or  children's 
father,  who  is  described  as  "  that 
sorrowful  man,"  informed  them  that 
when  the  one  slept  the  other  awaked, 
which  was  a  strange  disagreement 
in  nature.     After  a  chase  by  a  Bar- 
barian man-of-war  of  Tunis,  carrvinjr 
two  tier  of  ordnance  and  two  hun- 
dre<l  men,  and  having  been  saved 
only  by  night's  darkness,  our  tr«nvel- 
lor  reached  Ragusa,  then  a  republic, 
paying  tribute  both  to   the   Turks 
and   to   the   Venetians;    where  he 
noted    the    curious    proof    of    the 
semi-European,  semi-oriental    char- 
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acter  of  the  place  in  the  method 
wearing  the  hair;  **  the  most 
of  the  civil  magistrates  having 
half  of  the  head  bare,  but  the  v 
gar  sort  being  all  shaven,  like 
Turks."     Corfu   was    next   visit 
and  the  singular  precaution 
for  the  safety  of  its  two  fortre^fi^ 
is  described, 

*  I^st  by  tho  iDBtigation  of  the   one 
captaiu,  the  other  should  commit  mnr 
treasonable  etf(?ct,   the   ^^vemoni    o? 
castles,   at   their  election    before  tli0 
senators  of  Venice,  are  sworn  neitber 
privately  nor  openly  to  have  mutati 
conference,  nor  to  write  to  one  anotber 
,  for  two  years,  which  is  the  space  of 
their  government.*' 

The     Grecian     carmaesalOf     in 
which,    with     forty-seven    fellow- 

fassengcrs,  Greeks,  Sclavonians, 
talians,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  our 
traveller  next  embarked  for  Zante, 
sighted,  when  oil*  Cephalonia,  a 
Turkish  galley  making  straight  to 
assail  lier.  The  affrighted  master 
sought  counsel  of  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers, most  of  whom,  being  con- 
fident their  friends  would  pay  their 
ransom,  counselled  rather  to  sur- 
render than  to  fight.  But  our 
wandering  pilgrim,  pondering  in  his 
pensive  breast  his  "solitary  estate, 
the  distance  of  his  country  and 
his  friends,  could  conceive  no 
hope  of  deliveranco  from  slavery. 
"Whereupon  he  "  absolutely  arose,'' 
and  bade  the  master  prepare  bis 
two  pieces  of  ordnance,  bis  mus- 
kets, powder,  lead,  and  half-pikes^ 
encourage  his  passengers,  and  pro- 
mise his  mariners  double  wagea-^ 
"  for  who  knoweth  but  the  Lord 
may  deliver  us  from  the  thraldom 
of  these  infidels  f  This  counsel 
taken,  and  preparations  having  been 
made  to  make  combat  below  ratber 
than  on  deck  '*  both  to  save  tbem 
from  small  shot,  and  besides  for 
boarding  them  on  a  sudden,**  the 
doors  having  been  fastened  down, 
every  one  in  his  station,  and  the 
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lity  baviDg  been  invoked,  the 
t  began. 

a  furious  spleen,  tlie  first  hola 
r  courtesies  was  the  piogress  of 
lal  conflict,  thundering  forth  a 
1  noise  of  galley-roarinjr  pieces  ; 
B,  in  a  sad  reply,  sent  out  a 
unding  echo  of  fierj  flying 
hich  made  an  equivos  to  the 
rebounding  backwards  in  our 
»ed  breasts  the  ambiguous 
of  fear  and  hope/' 

bt  parted  the  combatants,  a 
\t  separated  them;  and  the 
vessel,  leaking  heavily,  put 
le  Bay  of  Largastolo  (Argos- 
!]^ephaloDia.  Three  Italians, 
rreeks,  and  two  Jews  had 
:illed,  eleven  others  wounded, 
ir  adventurous  Lithgow  hurt 
I  right  arm.  The  survivors 
banks  to  the  Lord  for  their 
jcted  safety,  buried  the  dead 
ans  in  a  Greekish  church- 
md  interred  the  Jews  by  the 

*m 

n  Cephalonia  to  Zante,  which 
rise  to  the  following  burst 
iral  indignation  against  the 
h  love  of  plum-puddings.  The 
ise  sum  made  bv  the  traffic 
rrants — more  than  £80,000 
— having  been  named,   it  is 


rent  or  sum  of  money  which 
illy  islanders  could  never  afford, 
ere  not  for  some  liquorish  lips- 
England  of  late,  who,  forsooth, 
rdly  digest  bread,  pasties,  broth, 
wiW  gratia)  bag-puddings  with- 
lese  currants.  And  as  these 
Greeks,  becoming  proud  of  late 
this  lavish  expense,  contemn 
this  sensual  prodigality,  I  have 
them  often  demand  the  Eng- 
Q  a  filthy  derision,  what  they 
th  such  liquorish  stuff,  and  if 
irried  them  home  to  feed  their 
and  hogs  withal.  A  question 
worthy  of  such  a  female  traffic  ; 
iference  of  which  I  suspend: 
is  no  other  nation,  save  this, 
Idicted  to  that  miserable  isle.' 


tt 


most  pass  over  the  journey 


with  a  Greek  caravan  across  the 
Morea  from  Patras  to  Athens,  and 
the  reflections  to  which  it  giv^s 
birth,  and  hasten  on  by  way  of 
Cerigo  to  Crete,  wliere  new  and 
striking  adventures  befell  the  tra- 
veller at  the  very  outset  of  bis  jour- 
ney. Having  landed  at  Grabusa, 
he  started  to  walk  to  Oanea,  much 
affainst  the  advice  of  the  governor 
01  the  fort 

'*  Scarcely  was  I  advanced  twelve 
miles  on  my  way,  when  I  was  beset 
on  the  ridrt  of  a  rocky  mountain  with 
three  Greek  murdering  renegadoes, 
and  an  Italian  bandido;  who  laying 
hands  on  me,  beat  me  most  cruelly, 
robbed  me  of  my  clothes,  and  stripped 
me  naked,  threatening  me  with  many 
grievous  speeches." 

At  last  the  Italian,  to  whom  ^he 
had  spoken  in  his  own  tongae, 
having  searched  his .  clothes  and 
^'bndgeto,'*  and  found  no  money 
except  aghty  hagaiUines^  scarcely 
two  groats  English — ^foc  Jie  had 
knowingly  '*  put  his  money  in  ex- 
change''before  leaving  GrabusiH- 
came  across  his  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  divers  prihces  of  Chris- 
tendom, amongst  others  from  the 
Duke  of  Venice.  These  moved  the 
Italian  to  compassion,  and  he  induced 
the  other  brigands  to  give  him  back 
his  pilgrim's  clothes  and  his  letters ; 
but  they  kept  his  blue  gown  and  his 
bagantineSj  giving  him  a  stamped 
piece  of  clay  as  a  token  to  show 
any  of  their  companions  whom  be 
might  meet  on  the  road*  But  his 
troubles  were  not  over.  "  Leaving 
them  with  many  connterAiit  thanks," 
he  travelled  that  day  thirty-seven 
miles,  and  at  night  attained  to  the 
unhappy  villace  of  Piokehomo, 
where  he  could  have  neither  meat, 
drink,  lodging,  nor  any  refreshment 
for  hu  wearied  body.  The  people 
crowded  round  him  with  desperate 
looks.  A  pitiful  woman  told  him 
he  was  likely  to  be  killed;  so  he 
stole  forth  in  the  dark  nighty  and 
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lay  down  till  moniing  in  a  cave  by 
the  seaside,  **  with  a  fearful  heart, 
a  crazed  body,  a  thirsty  stomach, 
and  a  hungry  belly." 

But  the  adventurous  spint  still 
sought  fresh  adventure.  Safelv  ar- 
rived  at  C^nnea,  which  was  carefully 
guarded  b}'  seven  companies  of  sol- 
diers of  the  Venetian  republic,  Lith- 
gow  must  needs  mix  himself  up  in 
the  affairs  of  another,  and  so  get 
into  new  trouble.  The  story  is 
such  a  curious  example  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  time  As  to  be  worth 
relating  at  some  length.  During 
Lithgow's  stay  at  C'anea,  six  Vene- 
tian galleys  amved,  on  one  of  which 
was  a  young  French  Protestant 
gentleman,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  for  life  for 
having  taken  part  in  a  brawl  in 
which  a  Venetian  nobleman  had 
been  killed,  lie  was  allowe<l  by 
the  captain  of  the  galley  to  come 
ashore,  carrying  an  iron  bolt  on  his 
leg  and  in  charge  of  a  keeper ;  and 
his  tears  and  account  of  the  j)erse- 
cutiou  to  which,  as  a  Protestant, 
he  was  subject,  so  moved  Lilhgow's 
sympathetic  and  anti-l*apal  s])irit, 
that  he  resolved  to  deliver  him. 
Tiie  difficulty  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
keeper;  but  Lithgow  invited  him 
to  the  wine,  *'  where,  after  tractal 
discourses,  and  deep  draughts  of 
lLt^atrc,  reason  failing,  sleep  over- 
came his  senses."  Then  Lithgow 
clad  the  Frenchman  in  an  ol<l  gown 
and  a  black  veil  that  he  had  bor- 
rowctl  from  his  laundress,  and  took 
him  out  into  the  fields,  whence  he 
<lirected  4nm  to  a  (irreek  convent, 
known  as  *'The  Monastery  of  Re- 
fuge," where  he  would  be  detained 
till  the  men-of-war  arrived  from 
Malta — it  being  a  custom  of  the 
Maltese  vessels  returning  from  the 
Levant  to  touch  here  to  carry  away 
refujrecs.  On  his  road  back  to  the 
town,  Lithgow  met  two  English 
soldiers — John  Smith  and  Th(mias 
ILargravc — who  had  come  to  warn 


him  that  the  officers  of  the  galleys 
were  searching  for  him.  They  ad- 
vised him  to  enter  by  the  eastern 
gate,  which  was  guarded  that  day 
by  three  other  English  soldiers  and 
eight  French  soldiers ;  and  these  all 
accompanied  him  as  an  escort  to  the 
Italian  monastery,  where  he  lodged. 
Four  ofticers  and  six  galley-soldiers 
tried  to  seize  him ;  but  the  Englisli 
and  French  drew  their  swords  and 
resisted,  mortally  wounding  two  of 
the  officers  of  the  galleys,  while 
Lithgow  nm  off  with  John  Smith 
to  the  monastery,  where  he  rcnaain- 
ed  under  safeguard  of  the  cloister 
until  the  galleys  were  gone,  when 
he  stai-ted  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
island. 

His  descriptions  of  people  and  of 
things  in  Crete  are  most  amusing.  He 
gravely  accepts  the  cave  pointed  out 
to  him  as  the  Labyrinth  of  Diedalns; 
he  computes  that  Mount  Ida  is  six 
miles  hi  height ;  but  lie  scorns  "  the 
darkness  of  cloudy  inventions^  in 
such  fables  as  that  if  a  woman  is 
( 'rcte  bite  a  man  anything  hard,  be 
will  not  recover,  or  that  if  a  certain 
herb  is  chewed,  hunger  shall  not  be 
felt  for  four-and-twenty  honrs.  He 
notes,  with  a  sharp  incisive  touehi 
the  dress,  the  manners,  and  the 
habits  of  the  men  ;  and  attributes 
the  light  conduct  of  the  women  to 
**  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate." His  return  to  Canea  was 
marked  by  another  kindness  on  the 
part  of  his  friend  Smith,  the  English 
soldier.  One  night,  when  Lithgow 
was  at  supper  in  a  sutler^  South 
came,  with  three  Italian  soldiers,  to 
warn  him  that  there  was  an  Engliab- 
mnn  named  Wolson  in  the  town, 
who  said  that  his  elder  brother  had 
been  killed  at  Burntisland,  in  Scot- 
land, by  one  called  Keere;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  Kccro  had  been  be- 
headed, Wolson  had  sworn  to  killtbc 
fii*st  Scotsman  he  met;  and  hav- 
ing heard  of  Lithgow  being  in  the 
place,  he  had  resolved  to  stab  him 
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as  he  went  home  that  night,  asking 
the  English  soldiers  to  help  him. 
Smith,  Hargrave,  and  Horsperld  re- 
fused, but  Cook  and  Rollands  had 
yielded.  However,  Smith  and  the 
Italians  safely  conducted  Lithgow 
to  his  bed,  and  Wolson,  finding 
that  his  design  was  discovered,  and 
probably  being  an  arrant  coward, 
fled  from  Canea.  It  was  not  long 
before  Lithgow  was  able  cheaply  to 
reward  Smith  for  his  kindness  on 
these  two  occasions.  Smith  had 
enlisted  at  Venice  as  a  soldier  for 
Crete,  *'  where,  when  transported, 
lie  found  his  captain's  promise  and 
performance  different,  which  forced 
him  at  the  beginning  to  borrow  a 
little  money  off  his  lieutenant."  At 
the  end  of  five  years,  Smith,  unable 
to  discharge  his  debt,  was  handed 
over  by  his  captain  to  the  captain 
who  relieved  him,  and  who  paid 
the  old  captain  his  money,  and  the 
same  ajjain  at  the  end  of  a  second 
five  years.  Tlius  Smith,  who  was 
anxious  to  regain  his  liberty,  was 
now  completing  his  fifteenth  year 
of  bondage.  Lithgow  paid  his  debt, 
got  leave  for  him  to  depart,  and  em- 
barked him  in  a  Flemish  ship,  whose 
master  was  one  John  Allan  of  Glas- 
gow. The  debt  for  which  he  had 
served  fifteen  years  was  forty-eight 
shillings. 

In  spite  of  his  hatred  of  the 
priests,  Lithgow  had  not  disdained 
to  live  in  a  monastery  at  Canea; 
and  he  admits  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  desire  to  continue  his  voyage, 
he  would  gladly  have  stayed  longer, 
'*  in  regard  of  their  great  cheer  and 
deep  draughts  of  Malvoise,  received 
hourly,  and  often  against  my  will." 
There  were  four  friars,  only  one  of 
whom  was  a  Mass-priest,  and  he  was 
"  so  free  of  his  stomach  to  receive 
in  strong  liquor,  that,  for  the  space 
of  twenty  days  of  my  being  there, 
I  never  saw  him,  nor  any  one  of  the 
other  three,  truly  sober."  This  was 
the  life  of  the  monastery*     "  Every 


night  after  supper  the  friars  forced 
me  to  dance  with  them,  either  one 
gagliard  or  another.  Their  music 
in  the  end  was  sound  drunkenness, 
and  their  syncope  turned  to  spew 
up  all ;  and  their  btd  converted  to 
a  board  or  else  the  hard  floor;  for 
these  beastly  swine  were  nightly  so 
full  that  they  had  never  power  to 
go  to  their  own  chambers,  but  where 
they  fell  there  they  lay  till  mom." 

From  Crete  Lithorow  cruised 
among  the  islands  of  the  Levant, 
taking  passage  in  such  small  boats 
as  he  could  find.  Storm-bound  for 
sixteen  days  at  Angnsa,  hej"  lived , 
in  a  little  Greek  chapel,  even  cook- 
ing his  food  there,  and  sleeping  in 
the  sanctuary ;  shipwrecked  on  the 
island  of  Scio,  and  living  "  for  three 
days,  without  either  meat  or  drink," 
in  a  cave,  but  saving  his  coffino, 
with  his  papers  and  linen  therein  ; 
rescued  on  the  fourth  day  by  fisher- 
men ;  again  chased  by  Turkish  gal- 
liots off  Negroponte,  and  compelled 
by  the  untoward  Greeks  to  stand 
sentinel  every  night  for  six  nights 
on  the  top  of  a  high  prom  on  tor}" 
near  the  inlet  where  the  boat  took 
shelter,  it  being  the  time  of  a  snowy 
and  frosty  winter, — he  never  lost 
heart,  but  in  his  night-watchings 
composed  some  of  those  execrable 
verses  which  he  considers  the  most 
perfect  poetry,  and  in  which  he  thus 
makes  his  will : — 

••  To  thee,  sweet  Scotland,  first, 

My  birth  and  breath  I  leave; 
To  heaven  my  soul,  ray  heart  King  James, 

My  cori)se  'to  lie  in  grave. 

My  staff  to  pilsjrlms  I, 

And  pen  to  poets  send; 
My  haircloth  robe,  and  half-spent  goods 

To  wandering  wights  I  lend/' 

From  the  bands  of  the  Greek  crew 
who  detained  his  "  budgeto,"  and 
made  him  act  as  permanent  sentry, 
he  was  saved  by  two  exiled  Vene- 
tian gentlemen,  who  belaboured  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  and  presented 
Lithgow  with  forty  sequins  of  gold. 
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lie  next  went  to  Salonica,  then 
the  great  university  for  the  Jews, 
wlierc  he  says  "they  speak  vul- 
garly and  maternally  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
and  not  elsewhere  in  the  world." 
Thence  to  Tenedos,  to  the  plains 
of  Troy,  and  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  received  a  welcome, 
which  is  not  without  its  moral 
in  the  present  day. 

'*  Bidding  farewell  to  the  Turks  wlio 
had  kindly  used  me  three  dnys,  in  our 
])a88a^e  from  the  Castles,  tlie  master 
of  tli(5  boat  saying  *  Adio  Christiano,' 
•there  were  four  Frencli  runagates 
standing  on  the  quay,  who,  hearing 
these  words,  fell  desperately  upon  me, 
hlasphemiug  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
throwinjf  mo  to  the  ground,  beat  me 
most  cruelly ;  and  if  it  liad  not  heen 
for  my  friendly  Turks,  who  leaped  out 
of  their  boat,  and  relieved  me,  1  had 
there  doubtless  perislied.  The  other 
infidels  standing  by  said,  '  Behold, 
what  a  Saviour  thou  hast,  when  these 
that  were  ChriStians,  now  turned 
Mohammetans,  cannot  abide  nor  re- 
gard the  name  of  thy  Ood  1 '  " 

His  wounds  having  been  anointed 
m  a  (ircek  lodging,  where  he  was 
kindly  received,  and  where  all  re- 
compense was  refused,  Lithgow  paid 
his  respects  to  Sir  Thomas  Glover, 
the  l^ritish  ambassador,  and  was 
entertained  by  him  for  three  months 
in  his  house,  where  at  the  same 
time  was  staying  the  Duke  of  Mol- 
davia, who  had  been  deprived  of 
his  principalities,  and  whom,  when 
all  th(^  other  ambassadors  had  re- 
fused to  entertain  him.  Sir  Thomas 
(ilover  took  in,  furnishing  him  with 
monev  au<l  other  necessaries  of  his 
condition.  \o  hi^rher  character 
could  be  given  than  that  which 
Lithijow  awards  to  this  Kncrlish 
ambassador.  "He  relieved  more 
slaves  from  the  galleys,  paid  their 
ransoms,  and  sent  them  home  free- 
ly to  their  (.^hristian  stations,  and 
kept  a  better  house  than  any  am- 
bassador did  that  ever  lay  at  Con- 


stantinople,  or  ever   shall,  to  the 
world's  end." 

Our  object  being  to  trace  the 
personal  adventures  of  our  hero, 
we  can  devote  no  space  to  his  inter- 
esting accounts  of  the  Turkish  cus- 
toms and  religion,  or  to  his  quaint 
account  of  Mahomet,  and  of  his 
imposing  upon  "  the  old  Trot,"  as 
he  calls  the  Prophet's  first  wife. 
We  must  pass  on  to  bis  next 
voyage ;  when,  embarking  in  the 
spring,  he  sailed  in  tho  Allathya  of 
London  from  Constantinople  to 
Smyrna  in  twelve  days;  thenco 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to 
Rhodes  in  a  Turkish  coasting  ves- 
sel ;  and  then,  another  twelve  days' 
voyage,  to  Cyprus.  Here,  on  his 
return  to  Famagusta  from  a  visit 
made  to  the  interior  of  tho  island, 
he  encountered  some  Turks,  who, 
because  he  refused  them  his  mule 
to  ride  upon,  pulled  him  by  the 
heels  from  the  mule's  back,  beat 
him  unmercifully,  and  left  him 
almost  dead.  His  interpreter  fled, 
and  some  Greeks  saved  liim  from 
perishing  where  he  lay.  From 
Cyprus  to  Tripoli ;  and  here  we 
may  note  what,  in  these  days  of 
Turkish  ironclad  men-of-war,  is  ■ 
curiously  interesting  opinion,  based 
on  Lithgow^s  personal  experience  of 
Turkish  sailors: — 

"  The  natural  Turks,"  ho  says,*' were 
neverskilf  ul  in  mana^ringof  sea-battlMk 
neither  are  they  expert  mariners,  or 
experienced  gunners.  If  it  wen  not 
for  our  (-hristian  runagates,  French, 
En^lisli,  and  Flemings,  and  they  too, 
sublime,  accurate,  and  desperate  fel- 
lows, who  have  taught  the  Turks  the 
art  of  navij^ation,  and  especially  tbe 
use  of  ammunition,  which  they  botii 
curry  to  them,  and  then  become  their 
chief  cannoneers,  tho  Turks  would  be 
as  weak  and  ignorant  at  sea  as  tbe 
silly  Kthiopian  is  unex])ert  in  hand- 
ling of  arms  on  the  land." 

Every  word  of  that  is  as  true  to- 
day as  it  was  when  written  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
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At  Tripoli  Lithgow  was  obliged 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  a  caravan  to 
Aleppo ;  so  he  took  the  opportuni- 
ty, with  three  Venetian  merchants, 
to  visit  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  a 
day's  journey  off.  Losing  their  way 
among  the  rocks,  two  of  their  asses 
fell  over  a  precipice  and  broke  their 
necks,  and  they  themselves  fell  into 
snowdrifts,  and  were  nearly  drowned 
in  a  torrent ;  but  at  last  they  safely 
reached  the  patriarch's  house,  and 
were  hospitably  entertained.  From 
Tripoli  our  traveller  proceeded  with 
a  caravan  of  Turks  to  Aleppo,  where 
he  had  hoped  to  find  a  caravan  for 
Babylon :  but  it  had  already  started ; 
and  though  he  hired  a  janissary  and 
three  soldiers  as  escort,  and  tried  to 
overtake  it,  it  had  already  departed 
three  days  before  his  arrival  at  Beer- 
shake  on  the  Euphrates.  II is  dis- 
appointment was  great ;  and  his 
muse  expresses  what  his  soiTowful 
prose  cannot  perform  : — 


**  My  treach'rous  guide 

Did  nought  but  cross  mc ;  greed  led  him 
aside. 

StiU  this— still  that  I  would.  All  I  sur- 
mise 

Is  shrewdly  stopt.  At  last  my  scopes  de- 
vise 

To  malce  a  boat,  to  bear  mc  down  alone, 

With  drudges  two,  to  ground — chang'd 
Babylon. 

That  could  not  be ;  the  charges  was  too 
great; 

And  eke  the  stream  did  nought  but  dan- 
gers threat. 

My  conduct  still  doceivM  me,  made  it 
square 

Another  caravan,  O !  would  come  hero 

From  Aleppo  or  Damascus ;  till  in  end 

Most  of  my  monies  did  his  Icnavery  spend. 

Thus  was  I  toss'd  long  live  weelvs  and  four 
days 

With  struggling  doubts." 


At  last  he  complained  to  the  au- 
thorities, and  tlrey  compelled  the 
janissary  to  take  him  back  to  Aleppo. 
There  he  laid  his  talc  before  the 
Venetian  consul,  who  took  him  to 
the  Bashaw.  The  Pasha  was  an 
upright  man,  and  took  the  side  of 
the    traveller.       The   janissary  was 


put  in  prison,  and  made  to  restore 
to  Lithgow  all  the  money  he  had 
received ; 

'*  And  for  his  ten  weeks'  fees  no  more  he 

had 
Than  he  that's  owner  of  a  ditch-falVn 

jade." 

In  Captain  Burnaby's  *  Ride 
through  Asia  Minor,'  we  read  of 
adventures  very  similar  to  those  of 
Lithgow,  in  the  attempted  extor- 
tions by  his  servants,  and  the  difii- 
culties  of  travel;  and  in  Lithgow'a 
work  we  see  the  same  powerful 
influence  exercised  by  the  consuls 
as  at  the  present  day.  But  in  those 
days  Venice  had  the  greatest  power, 
and  had  that  first  place  in  commerce 
and  in  influence,  which  her  subse- 
quent trust  in  "  money  rather  than 
in  the  sword  of  true  valour,"  caused 
her  to  lose. 

Leaving  Aleppo,  where  he  was 
much  struck  by  the  carrier-pigeons, 
which  took  messages  from  Aleppo 
to  Babylon  in  forty-eight  hours, 
Lithgow  reached  Damascus  in  a 
nine  days'  journey  with  a  great  cara- 
van of  some  1500  persons,  accom- 
panied by  100  soldiers  as  escort. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  hard  jour- 
ney. The  caravan  was  often  assailed 
by  Arabs ;  and  the  Turkish  escort 
used  to  beat  the  Christians  in  their 
charge.  By  a  present  of  tobacco 
Lithgow  secured  the  goodwill  of 
the  Turkish  owner  of  the  mule 
which  carried  his  provisions  ;  for  the 
Turks,  he  says,  arc  as  addicted  to 
smoke,  as  Dutchmen  are  to  the  pot 
But  when  once  Damascus  was 
reached,  food  for  man  and  beast, 
and  lodging,  were  provided  gratis  by 
the  Grand  Seignior.  Of  Damascus, 
its  pillar  of  brass  marking  the  spot 
where  Cain  slew  Abel,  the  house  of 
Ananias,  "  the  rose-water  sold  in  bar- 
rels as  beer  is  with  us,"  the  weapons 
of  steel,  the  fruits,  Lithgow  speaks  in 
unbounded  terms  of  praise.  ETe  can 
only  compare  it  to  one  other  city 
out   of    Paradise,   "  that   matchles.** 
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pattern  and  mirror  of  beauty,  tlie 
city  of  Aritweq)."  The  journey 
through  Arabia  Petrrea  was  safely 
performed,  thanks  to  the  admirable 
precautions  of  the  captain  of  the 
caravan,  who,  nevertheless,  freely 
bled  Lithgow'8  purse,  making  him 
pay  excessive  sums  by  tiie  way  of 
tribute  to  the  Arab  chiefs,  and  put- 
ting the  difference  in  his  own  pock- 
et. The  llolv  Land  was  traversed. 
At  one  village  near  Caisarea  Thilip- 
pi,  the  Moors  and  Arabs  gave  the 
(Christians  for  their  supper  an  hun- 
dred strokes  apiece,  because  some 
of  them  had  trodden  on  the  graves 
of  the  dead.  After  leaving  Nazareth 
a  groat  danger  was  incurred.  A 
Christian  guide  named  Joab  was 
hired  to  lead  the  caravan  to  Ijvdda. 
Sendinj'  on  Jihead  he  warned  a 
robber-chief  to  intercept  the  cara- 
van, and  then  led  the  travellers  into 
all  sorts  of  bad  places,  in  order  to 
give  time  to  the  Arabs  to  intercept 
them,  nowcvcr,  he  was  suspected, 
and  havinnr  l>een  bound  on  a  hoi*sc 
and  threatened  with  death  he  con- 
fessed. At  last  by  another  route 
the  caravan  reached  IVre,  where 
Lithgow,  like  Mark  Twain's  new  pil- 
grims, broke  off  a  pound-weight  of 
a  niarble  pillar,  said  to  have  been 
l)rought  from  Gaza,  and  to  be  one 
of  those  that  Samson  pulled  down. 
The  half  of  this  precious  relic  he 
afterwards  presented  to  King  James 
of  blessed  memorv.  Hero  too  he 
mot  an  English  factor,  Mr.  Brokess, 
who  kindlv  took  him  to  a  Moorish 
house,  "where  instantly  we  swal- 
lowed down  such  jovial  and  deep 
carouses  of  Leatic  wine,  that  both 
he  and  I  were  almost  fastened  in 
the  last  plunge  of  understanding." 

And  so  the  rude  journey  con- 
tinued. One  day  lie  has  to  pay 
seven  gold  sequins  tribute,  another 
<hiv  five,  to  the  wretched  kini^s  of 
the  Y.iv>\.  Another  dav,  his  to- 
bacco  being  all  gone,  the  owner  of 
his  mule  tried  to  beat  him  and  dis- 


mount his  goods.  Again,  attacked 
by  Anibs,  who  were  driven  back, 
the  caravan  had  nino  women  and 
five  men  killed,  and  over  thirtv 
persons,  including  the  captain,  badly 
wounded.  At  last  Jerusalem  ap- 
pears in  sight ;  but  the  sun  baviDj^ 
gone  down,  the  gates  were  locked, 
and  the  hungry  and  weary  travel- 
lers were  left  outside.  No  offers 
of  money  would  induce  the  Turks 
within  to  give  them  food ;  but  the 
guardian  of  tlic  monastery  of  Cor- 
deliers sent  two  friars  who  let  down 
bread,  wine,  and  fish  to  Lithgow 
over  the  wall ;  for  which,  having 
been  espied,  the  guardian  had  to 
pay  next  day  a  fine  of  100  piastres, 
£30  sterling ;  "  otherwise  had  both 
lie  and  I  been  beheaded." 

Oil  Talm  Sunday  1612,  three 
years  from  his  leaving  Paris,  Lith- 
gow entered  into  Jerusalem,  where 
he  was  met  and  received  by  the 
j^uardian  of  the  convent  of  Grev- 
friars.  Though  we  know  that  his 
travels  were  undertaken  from  sheer 
love  of  adventure,  'we  fear  he  did 
not  scruple  to  accept  the  advantages 
of  the  role  of  pilgrim.  He  was 
escorted  to  the  monastery  by  twelve 
friars,  singing  a  Te  Ueum,  and  each 
holding  a  wax  candle.  The  guar- 
dian washed  his  right  foot  and  the 
vicar  his  left;  then  they  and  all 
the  twelve  friars  kissed  them. 
*^I]ut  when  they  knew  afterwards 
that  I  was  no  Popish  Catholic,  they 
sore  repented  them  of  their  labour. 
How  the  canny  Scotsman  must 
have  thrust  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
as  the  guardian  and  the  vicar  per- 
formed these  loving  abhitions.  Yet 
his  intolerant  spirit  might  have  well 
received  a  lesson  from  these  good 
Catholic  monks ;  for,  on  the  vciy 
dav  of  his  arrival,  when  ho  and 
some  German  Protestants  who 
were,  like  himself,  hospitably  en- 
tertained at  the  convent,  laughed 
to  see  the  guardian  and  the  friars 
beaten  and  ill-treated  on  the  return 
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of  their  procession  from  Belbpage, 
all  the  answer  made  by  the  guar- 
dian was  a  gentle  request  that  what- 
ever they  might  think,  they  would 
abstain  from  mocking  at  the  rites 
which  he  was  bound  to  perform. 
"To  which,"  says  Lithgow,  "we 
condescended." 

A  day  or  two  later  the  friars  and 
their  guest  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Jordan.  They  were  nearly  over- 
whelmed in  sand  and  attacked  bv 
Arabs,  but  at  length  they  reached 
the  river ;  and  here,  as  a  specimen 
of  our  author's  style,  we  will  de- 
scribe in  his  own  words  his  adven- 
ture in  search  of  a  stick  for  King 
James : — 


/'Considering  the  ancient  reputation 
of  this  famous  river,  and  the  rare  sight 
of  Buch  an  unfrequented  place,  I 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a  turpentine- 
tree,  which  grew  within  the  limited 
flood,  a  little  above  where  I  left  my 
company,  even  naked  as  I  came  from 
swimming,  and  cut  down  a  fair  hunt- 
ing-rod, which  afterwards,  with  great 
pains,  I  brought  to  England,  and  did 
present  it  (as  the  rarest  gem  of  a  pil- 
grim's treasure)  to  his  Majesty.  But 
I  remember  in  the  choosing  thereof, 
an  unexpected  accident  fell  out ;  for  I 
being  sequestrate  from  the  sight  of  the 
company,  upon  this  solitary  tree,  with 
bro&d  observing  leaves,  the  friars  and 
soldiers  removed  :  keeping  their  course 
toward  Jericho,  but  within  two  fur- 
longs from  Jordan,  they  were  beset 
with  the  former  nocturnal  enemies, 
who  assailed  them  with  a  hard  con- 
flict. For  I,  hearing  the  harquebuses 
^o  off;  was  straight  in  admiration  ;  and 
looking  down  to  the  place  where  I  left 
my  associates,  they  were  gone ;  so 
bending  my  eyes  a  little  further  in  the 
plain,  I  saw  them  at  a  martial  com- 
bat ;  which  sight  gave  me  suddenly 
the  threatening  of  despair,  not  know- 
ing whether  to  stay  intrenched  within 
the  circumdating  leavee,  to  approve 
the  events  of  my  auspicious  fortunes, 
or  in  prosecuting  a  relief  to  be  partici- 
pant of  their  doubtful  deliverance.  In 
the.  end,  pondering  I  could  hardly  or 
never  escape  tlieir  hands,  I  leapt  down 
from  the    tree    leaving    my    Turkish 


clothes  lying  upon  the  ground,  took 
only  in  my  hand  the  rod  and  shass 
which  I  wore  on  my  head ;  and  ran 
stark  naked  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
amongst  thistles  and  sharp-pointed 
grass,  which  pitifully  bepricked  the 
soles  of  my  feet.  Approaching  on  the 
safe  side  of  my  company,  one  of  our 
soldiers  broke  forth  on  horseback, 
being  determined  to  kill  me  for  my 
staying  behind.  Yea,  and  three  times 
he  smote  at  me  with  his  half-pike ; 
but  his  horse  being  at  his  speed,  I 
prevented  his  'cruelty,  first  by  falling 
down,  next  by  running  in  among  the 
thickest  of  the  pilgrims,  recovering 
my  beast.  Which  when  the  guardian 
espied,  and  saw  my  naked  body,  he 
presently  pulled  off"  his  gown  and 
threw  it  to  me,  whereby  I  might  hide 
the  secrets  of  nature  ;  by  which  means 
in  tiie  space  of  an  hour  I  was  clothed 
three  manner  of  ways  :  first,  Jike  a 
Turk  ;  secondly,  like  a  wild  Arabian ; 
and  thirdly,  like  a  grey  friar ;  which 
was  a  barbarous,  a  savage,  and  a  reli- 
gious habit." 

We  cannot   pause    to    relate    in 
detail   the    sojourn    in    Jerusalem: 
how  Lithgow  refused  to  be  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with 
its  privileges  of  being  allowed  to  set 
free  any  malefactor  on  his  way  to 
the   gallows,  and  of   carrying  silks 
through  all  Popish  countries  with- 
out paying  duty ;  how  he  had  his 
right  arm  tattooed  with  the  crowns 
of     Scotland     and     England,    and 
some  verses  in  honour  of  the  king, 
immediately    over    the    Holy     Se- 
pulchre,   to     the     horror     of    the 
friars;    how    ho    had   to   pay    the 
guardian   handsomely,   and    to    re- 
ward "  the  avaricious  guide,  the  gap- 
ing steward,  the  Cerberian  porter, 
and  the  Cimmerian  cook  with  his 
Etnajan     face;"     how     he     finally 
refused     all     prayers     for    further 
bounties    to    the    convent,    having 
already   in   eighteen    days  in  Jeru- 
salem  spent   eighteen    pounds   six- 
teen shillings  sterling,  and  this,  al- 
though the  convent  had  been  fined 
£30  for  feeding  him  on  the  night 
of   his  anival;  how   ho   bargained 
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with  the  Egyptian  caravan  to  take 
him  away,  and  how  he  crossed  tlie 
desert  of  Sinai  from  Gjiza;  the 
liardships  of  the  jonmey ;  how  three 
of  the  party  of  six  Germaiis  died  in 
the  desert  of  exhaustion ;  and  how 
at  length  Cairo  was  reached,  where 
the  remaining  three  died  of  drink- 
ing down  too  much  strong  Cyprus 
wine  without  mixture  of  water; 
how  the  last  of  the  six  left  all  their 
cold  to  the  stout  Scotsman  who 
had  been  the  companion  of  their 
desert  jouniey;  how  the  Venetian 
factor  in  whose  house  thev  died 
seized  their  goods,  and  the  Pasha 
gave  judgment  that  two  -  thirds 
should  go  to  Lithgow  and  one-third 
to  the  Venetian ;  the  unmistakable 
delight  at  the  legacy  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  sequins,  and  the 
rather  doubtful  sorrow  and  the  very 
sincere  resignation  expressed  for  the 
poor  gentlemen's  death. 

Lithgow  visited  the  Pyramids  and 
the  Sphinx,  and  then  descended  the 
Nile  to  Uosett'i,  in  a  boat  surround- 
ed with  forked  spikes  of  iron  for 
fear  of  the  crocodiles,  "  who  gen- 
erally leap  upon  boats,  and  will 
carry  the  passenger  away  headlong 
down  the  stream."  lie  tells  how 
the  crocodiles  are  killed  by  a  rat, 
which  runs  into  their  mouths  and 
eats  its  way  out  of  their  bodies ; 
and  relates  an  admirable  sporting 
story  of  how  a  Venetian  "squint- 
eyed  gunner"  killed  an  enormous 
crocodile  by  a  most  complicated  and 
ingenious  combination  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  a  train  of  powder,  a 
match,  a  string,  and  a  dead  ass 
for  bait, — he  having  "  been  duly 
licentiated  thereto  by  the  Grand 
Diushaw."  At  Alexaiidria  it  was  so 
hot  that  the  traveller  and  his  com- 
panions, used  as  they  were  to  the 
<lescTt  heat,  spent  the  day  in  sprink- 
linrj  themselves  with  water,  and  the 
night  lying  on  the  house-top ;  but 
in  due  time  a  Sclavonian  ship  bound 
for  Ragusa  took  them  otF,     Seven- 


teen mariners,  and  all  the  four 
French  Pilgrims  who  had  acconi- 
panied  Lithgow  from  Jenisalem, 
died  on  the  passage  home,  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  plagae. 
Five  times  was  the  good  ship  as- 
sailed by  the  corsairs  of  Tanis ;  yet 
she  arrived  safely  in  Malta.  Thence 
Sicily  was  reached,  where  the 
traveller  was  the  means  of  rescaing 
some  Sicilians  from  a  gang  of  Moon 
who  had  seized  them  for  slaves; 
and  hence  Naples,  whence  he  again 
crossed  Italy.  A  narrow  escape 
from  nmrder  by  four  French  thieves 
in  a  wood  near  Nice  was  his  last 
trouble.  J^y  way  of  Spain,  across 
the  I*yrenees,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  thence  to  London,  where  he 
duly  presented  to  King  James  the 
pound-weight  of  Samson's  marble 
pillar  and  the  turpentine  stick  that 
had  so  nearly  cost  him  his  life; 
and  so  ends  Lithgow's  first  joomey. 
How  long  he  remained  at  hoqae 
he  does  not  tell  us;  nor  will  he  say 
whether  *'  discontent  or  curiosity 
drove  him  to  his  second  pcramba« 
lation" — that,  he  says,  is  beat  re- 
served to  his  own  knowledge.  At 
all  events,  before  long  he  was  on 
the  road  amiin.  This  time  he  tra- 
versed  the  Netherlands,  ascended 
the  Rhine,  and  crossed  Switzerland 
intc>  Italy,  where  he  was  robbed, 
and  threatened  with  a  year  in  the 
galleys  for  carrying  a  stiletto,  on  the 
false  accusation  of  a  soldier ;  but  he 
was  soon  released,  and  received  fifty 
Florentine  crowns  of  gold  in  com- 
pensation, whereat  ho  extolled  the 
knave  that  had  brought  him  such 
a  noble  reward.  Beset  by  banditti 
in  Calabria,  he  was  saved  by  ex- 
hibiting his  patent  of  Jerusalem. 
Oossing  to  Sicily,  he  found  two 
barons  lying  dead,  who  had  fought 
for  the  love  of  a  young  noble  woman. 
"  Upon  which  sight,  to  speak  the 
truth,  I  searched  both  their  pockets, 
and  found  their  two  silken  purses 
full   loaden    with    Spanish  pistoles, 
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whereat  my  heart  sprung  for  joy ; 
and,  taking  five  rings  off  their  four 
hands,  I  hid  them  and  the  two 
purses  in  the  ground ;"  after  which 
he  alarmed  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
when  the  neighbours  were  in  full 
lamentation,  and  had  removed  the 
bodies,  he  made  off  with  his  stolen 
treasure,  and  reached  Malta. 

Hence  away  to  Tunis,  then  to 
Algiers,  strongly  garrisoned  by 
janissaries,  and  full  of  Spanish 
slaves ;  hence  to  Fez,  the  most 
horribly  vicious  of  all  the  Eastern 
towns  he  met,  in  spite  of  its  magni- 
ficent mosques,  its  beautiful  houses 
and  gardens,  its  sixty-seven  bridges, 
its  palaces  and  hospitals.  His  com- 
panion here  was  a  French  lapidary, 
one  M.  Chatteline,  who  was  ad- 
vised to  go  to  Ethiopia  to  buy 
precious  stones,  on  which  jouraey 
Lithgow  was  only  too  glad  to  ac- 
company bim.  Hiring  a  dragoman 
and  two  Moorish  servants,  who  left 
six  of  their  kinsmen  in  custody  as 
hostages  with  the  Turkish  author- 
ities, they  set  forth.  Part  of  the 
journey  lay  through  a  country  rich 
in  cattle,  camels,  and  hoi-ses,  among 
half-savage  tribes,  who  sometimes 
'*  overlaboured  "  the  travellers  with 
bastinadoes;  part  through  a  desert 
full  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts, 
inhabited  only  by  Bedouins.  At 
last,  despairing  of  reaching  JEthio- 
pia,  and  Cbattelin6  having  fallen 
sick,  and  been  left  behind,  Lithgow, 
at  his  dragoman's  demand,  turned 
northwards,  and  came  among  the 
Libyan  Sabunks.  The  description 
of  their  prince  is  very  curious : 
*'  His  religion  is  damnable,  so  is 
his  life;  for  ho  and  all  the  four 
tribes  of  Libya  worship  only  for 
their  god,  garlic ;  having  altars, 
priests,  and  supersfitious  rites 
annexed  to  it;  thinking  garlic, 
being  strong  of  itself,  and  the  most 
part  of  their  food,  to  have  a  sov- 
ereign virtue  in  an  herbal  deity." 
"VVe  should  like  to  know  what  was 


"the  merry  secret  here  concerning 
the  women,  which  often  I  recited 
to  King  James  of  blessed  memory ;" 
but  for  once  our  traveller  is  reti- 
cent. Back  from  the  Sabunks,  with 
a  guide,  through  the  Numidian 
Moors — jsvho  made  horse-shoes  and 
nails  by  heating  iron  in  the  sun 
and  hammering  it  with  their  fists 
— to  Tunis,  where  the  first  curiosity 
he  describes  is  the  artificial  hatching 
of  chickens  in  a  furnace,  upon  warm 
camel's  dung,  through  which  the 
heat  was  admitted, — '*a  common 
thing  almost  throughout  all  Africa, 
which  maketh  hens  with  them  so 
plenty  everywhere." 

While  Lithgow  was  at  Tunis, 
a  certain  Captain  Danser,  a  Flem- 
ing, who  had  been  a  great  pirate, 
came  to  the  port  as  an  ambassa- 
dor of  the  French  king,  to  relieve 
some  French  barks  that  were  in 
captivity.  The  Bashaw  visited  him 
on  board  his  ship,  sent  him  the 
vessels  freely,  and  invited  him  to 
return  '^the  visit  next  day.  Danser 
landed  with  twelve  gentlemen ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  draw- 
bridge of  the  castle,  the  gate  was 
shut,  and  the  twelve  friends  left 
outside.  Danser  was  then  accused 
by  the  Pasha  of  his  old  piracies  and 
murders,  and  was  straightway  be- 
headed, his  body  being  thrown  into 
a  ditch.  Then  the  guns  of  the  forts 
opened  fire  upon  his  vessels ;  but 
they,  by  cutting  cables,  escaped. 
Nor  does  this  strange  treatment  of 
an  ambassador  draw  forth  any  fur- 
ther comment  from  our  author  than, 
*'Lo!  there  was  a  Turkish  policy, 
more  sublime  and  crafty  than  the 
best  European  alive  could  have 
formed." 

The  homeward  journey  was  made 
by  Malta  and  Sicily,  where  our 
traveller  visited  Etna.  At  Messina 
he  found  dying,  in  extreme  misery, 
Sir  Francis  Verney,  who,  having 
spent  all  his  patrimony,  had  turned 
Turk  at  Tunis,  had  been  captured  by 
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Sicilian  galleys,  and,  after  two  years' 
slavery,  had  been  redeemed  by  an 
Encjlish  Jesuit,  on  promise  of  re- 
version to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
had  then  turned  common  soldier. 
Sir  Francis  soon  died,  and  liis 
corpse  was  charitably  interred  by 
Lithorow.  The  rule  of  the  countrv 
by  the  Duke  of  Sona  draws  forth 
much  admiration  from  our  travel- 
ler; and  as  an  example  of  his  wis- 
dom and  justice,  the  following  case 
is  cite<l :  A  priest  of  Palermo  hav- 
ing killed,  in  a  house  of  ill-fatne,  a 
knight's  servant  who  was  brother 
to  a  shoemaker,  the  viceroy  made 
the  shoemaker  j)istol  the  priest,  in 
spite  of  the  cardinal.  ]5ut  the  car- 
dinal had  previously  punished  tlic 
priest  for  killing  the  servant,  by 
inhibiting  him  from  savini;  Mass 
for  a  year ;  so,  to  make  justice  com- 
plete, the  viceroy,  for  the  murder 
of  the  priest,  inhibited  the  shoe- 
maker from  making  shoes  for  a 
year,  "during  which  time,  however, 
he  gave  him  two  shillings  a-day  for 
his  maintenance. 

At  Naples,  whither  he  next  pro- 
ceeded, Jiithgow  was  nearly  coming 
to  an  untimely  end  through  his 
testinnr  the  effects  of  the  Grotto  del 
l-ane  upon  himself,  rather  than  pay 
the  charge  of  the  dogkeeper  who 
stays  by  the  cave ;  'and  again,  by 
pushing  his  way  too  far  into  the 
Sibyl's  Cave,  where  his  guide  aban- 
doned him,  his  torch  went  out,  and 
he  fell  into  the  water.  From  Naples 
he  made  his  way  into  Hungary,  of 
whose  soil  and  climate  he  speaks  in 
unbounded  praise ;  but  of  its  in- 
habitants he  savs  thev  have  ever 
been  theftuous,  treacherous,  and 
false,  so  that  there  one  brother  will 
hardly  trust  another.  From  Hun- 
gary he  passe<l  through  Transyl- 
vania into  Moldavia,  where,  \i\  a 
wood,  he  was  robbed  of  all  liis 
clothes  and  sixty  gold  ducats,  and 
bound  stark  naked  to  a  tree.  Here 
he  remained  all  night,  in  great  fear 


of  wolves  and  wild  boars,  till  in  the 
morning  he  was  relieved  by  a  com- 
pany of  herds,  who  gave  him  an  old 
coat,  in  which  he  put  the  papers 
and  seals  that  had  been  left  to 
him,  and  then  made  his  way  to  the 
J:iaron  Starhuld's,  who  more  than 
made  good  all  his  losses.  He  now 
travelled  through  Poland,  meeting 
Scotsmen  everywhere,  as  indeed  ho 
had  done  throughout  his  travels. 
One  of  these  took  him  in  a  wag- 
gon from  Warsaw  to  Dantzic,  where 
for  three  weeks  he  lav  so  ill  that 
his  grave  and  tomb  wore  prepared 
bv  his  countrvmen.  But  he  was 
destined  for  other  and  still  greater 
troubles  yet ;  and  so  ho  snflliciently 
recovered  to  end  his  second  joamcy 
by  a  sea-voyage  home  to  London. 

The  traveller  himself  feds  boniid 
to  give  some  special  reasons  for  un- 
dertakinnr  a  third  vovaije  after  en- 
countering  so  many  privatiooB  in 
his  two  previous  journeys.  lie 
tells  us  that  his  most  urgent  caase 
was  the  necessity  of  completing  his 
survey  of  all  Europe  by  visiting 
Ireland  and  the  half  of  Spain,  which 
alone  he  had  not  vet  visited ;  and 
secondly,  that  ho  was  resolved  to 
visit  Prester  John's  dominions  in 
j^thiopia.  So  he  wrote  a  poetical 
pamphlet  to  the  king,  obtained  in 
return  letters  of  safe-conduct  and 
recommendation,  and  aorain  set  forth 
on  his  travels,  reaching  Dublin  on 
the  22d  August  1619.  lie  spent 
live  months  travelling  through  Ire- 
land ;  and  he  declares  there  are  more 
rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  strands,  qnag- 
niires,  bogs,  and  marshes  there  than 
in  all  Christendom  besides.  Ho  waa 
often  overmired,  sa<ldle,  body,  and 
all ;  often  set  a-swimming  in  danger 
of  his  life, "  that  for  cloudy  and  foun- 
tain-bred perils  ho  was  never  re- 
duced to  such  a  floating  labyrinth.** 
In  five  months'  space  he  quite 
spoiled  six  horses,  and  himself  as 
tired  as  the  worst  of  them.  Ilia 
description  of  the  country  is  very 
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remarkable  ;  the  people  livinor  in 
turf-cabins  then  as  now ;  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  commonest 
tenets  of  their  religion  ;  their  priest- 
ridden  condition  ;  their  pagan  super- 
stitions, such  as  bequeathing  their 
cattle  to  the  protection  of  the  new 
moon  ;  their  suffering  from  absen- 
tee landlords ;  their  semi-barbarous 
manner  of  life  ^  their  ploughs  fas- 
tened by  straw-ropes  to  the  hordes' 
tails ;  the  women  giving  suck  to  the 
babes  on  their  backs  by  throwing 
the  breasts  over  the  shoulder,  as 
the  women  in  Africa  do  at  this 
day :  the  lavish  hospitality  of  the 
Irish  gentry,  whose  **  Spanish  sack 
and  Irish  uscova"  were  always 
ready  at  hand  ;  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Irish  clergy, 
of  whom  he  says:  " The  ale-house 
is  their  church,  the  Irish  priests 
their  consorts ;  their  auditors  be 
*  fill  and  fetch  more  ; '  their  text, 
Spanish  sack ;  their  prayers,  car- 
ousing; their  singing  of  Psalms, 
whiffing  of  tobacco  ;  their  last  bless- 
ing, aqua  viice ;  and  all  their  doc- 
trine, sound  drunkenness." 

From  Ireland  he  crossed  over  to 
St.  Malo,  and  again  visited  Paris. 
Ilis  remarks  on  the  fantastic  foolery 
of  the  French  are  most  amusing; 
and  he  concludes  his  epitome  of 
France  by  naming  three  things  for 
the  wayfaring  man  to  avoid  there : 


"First,  the  eating  of  victuals  and 
drinking  of  wiuo  without  price-mak- 
ing; lest,  when  lie  hath  done,  for  the 
stridor  of  his  teeth,  his  charjres  be  re- 
douhled.  Next,  to  choose  his  lodging 
far  from  marnhy  ditches,  lest  the 
vehemency  of  cliirking  frogs  vex  the 
wished-for  repose  of  his  wearied  body 
and  cast  him  into  a  vigilant  perplexity. 
And  lastly,  unless  he  would  rise  early, 
never  to  lie  near  the  fore-streets  of  a 
town,  because  of  the  disturbing  clam- 
ours of  the  peasant  samboys  or  nail 
wooden-shoes,  whose  noise  like  an 
equivox,  rescmbleth  the  clashing  ar- 
mour of  armies,  or  the  clangour  of  the 
Ulyssan  tumbling  horse  to  fatal  Troy." 


Lithgow  now  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees into  Spain,  then  continued 
into  Portugal,  and  thence  back  to 
Madrid  ;  but  the  discomforts  of  tra- 
vel in  the  Peninsula  were  too  great 
even  for  our  toil-inured  traveller: 
"Great  scarcity  of  beds  and  dear, 
and  no  ready-dressed  diet ;"  aud  a 
people  far  from  suited  to  one  who 
was  fond  of  free  quarters  and  being 
hospitably  entertained  ;  for  the 
Spaniard  he  found  to  be  **  of  a 
spare  diet  and  temperate,  if  at  his 
own  cost  be  spend ;  but  if  given 
gratis  he  hath  the  longest  tusks 
that  ever  played  at  table."  From 
Madrid  he  went  to  Toledo,  where 
he  met  one  Mr.  Woodson,  a  London 
merchant,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Malaga,  where  he  arranged  for  a 
passage  in  a  French  ship  to  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt.  But  on  the  27tli 
October,  1620,  the  English  fleet, 
despatched  against  the  pirates  of 
Algiers,  cast  anchor  in  the  roads. 
The  people  of  Malaga  thought  they 
were  Turkish  ships,  and  the  town  was 
called  to  arms  ;  but  in  the  mominir 
the  mistake  was  discovered.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  crews  came  on  shore. 
Lithgow  visited  the  English  gene- 
ral Sir  Robert  Maun  si  I,  on  board 
his  ship  the  Lion ;  and  when  the 
fleet  sailed,  resisting  Sir  Robert's 
invitation  to  accompany  him  to 
Algiers,  lie  retui-ned  in  a  fishing- 
boat  to  save  his  linen,  letters,  and 
sacket,  lying  in  his  hostelry.  He 
had  scarcely  landed,  and  was  mak- 
ing his  way  by  a  quiet  road  to  his 
lodging,  shunning  acquaintance,  as 
he  was  to  embark  that  evening, 
when  he  was  seized  by  nine  al- 
guazils,  wrapped  in  a  black  cloak, 
held  by  the  throat  to  prevent  his 
crying  out,  and  carried  to  the  gov- 
ernor's parlour.  And  now  began 
the  worst,  if  not  the  last,  of  all  poor 
Lithgow 's  troubles. 

The  governor,  whom  Lithgow  had 
previously  known,  paid  no  heed  to 
his  remonstrances,  but  ordered  him 
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to  be  confined,  and  his  apprchcn- 
siou  to  be  kept  secret,  and  sent  for 
the  captain  of  the  town,  the  alcalde, 
and  the  state  scrivener.  These  four 
being  assembled  at  a  table,  Lithgow 
was  brought  before  them  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  journeyings.  lie 
was  then  shut  up  in  a  small  room, 
whither  the  alcalde  came  and  asked 
him  to  confess  having  been  in  Se- 
ville, where  he  had  never  been ; 
but  as  he  denied  it,  he  was  again 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  and 
made  to  swear  to  tell  tlie  truth. 
Jle  was  questioned  as  to  the  Kng- 
lish  fleet,  its  strength,  designs,  <fec. ; 
and  when  he  denied  previous  know- 
iedffe  that  the  fleet  was  coming,  the 
governor  called  him  a  lying  villain, 
and  said  he  liad  been  nine  months 
in  Sc\ille  as  a  spy,  to  give  the  Eng- 
lish knowledge  of  the  movements  of 
the  Spanish  fleet.  Lithgow  in  vain 
sent  to  liis  lodging  and  produced 
all  his  lettei*s  and  passports.  Even 
his  patent  of  Jerusalem,  and  his 
lihcr  aniiconna  or  book  of  kings', 
princes',  and  dukes'  autographs 
would  not  convince  the  governor, 
and  order  was  given  for  liis  being 
incarcerated  secretly  in  the  palace. 
Then  he  was  searched  and  stripped, 
and  **  in  the  doublet  neck  of  his 
breeches,  fast  shut  between  two 
canvasses,"  they  found  137  double 
pieces  of  gold,  which  the  governor 
Kept.  At  midnight  he  was  heavily 
ironed  by  bolts  on  each  ancle 
separated  by  an  iron  bar  a  yard 
long,  and  thrice  jus  heavy  as  his 
body ;  so  that  he  could  only  lie  on 
his  back,  and  not  even  turn.  That 
night  he  ha<l  a  good  supper  of  meat 
and  wine,  the  last  for  many  a  long 
day. 

Next  day  the  governor  visited 
him  alone,  and  tried  to  get  him  to 
confess  he  was  a  spy ;  and  when  he 
would  not,  the  governor  flew  into  a 
rage,  ordered  that  he  should  liavc 
no  food  but  a  pint  of  water  and  three 
ounces  of  brown  bread  dailv,  that 


only  a  slave  should  come  near  him, 
and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
hear  no  voice.  And  so  he  was  left 
in  the  dark ;  and  thus  for  forty-six 
davs  he  lav. 

On  the  forty-seventh  roorning 
before  dawn  he  was  carried,  ironed 
as  he  was,  in  a  coach,  to  a  vino-press 
house  in  the  fields  outside  the  town, 
whither  the  rack  Med  been  broaght 
the  day  before ;  all  this  secrecy  being 
observed  lest  Enjrlish  or  French  or 
Flemings  should  hear  of  his  im- 
prisonment .At  dawn  of  day  be  was 
interrof^ated  with  the  same  result — 
and  as  lie  would  confess  nothing, 
he  was  carried  to  the  rack,  bis  irons 
were  knocked  off,  an  inch  of  bis 
left  heel  being  struck  away  with  the 
bolt  by  the  executioner,  while  they 
told  him  his  sufl^erings  had  not 
yet  begun.  Then  be  was  stripped, 
mounted  on  the  rack,  and  hung  by 
the  shoulders,  with  two  small  coixb 
piissing  under  his  arms  and  through 
two  rings  in  the  wall  above  bis  head. 
His  legs  were  drawn  through  the 
Eides  of  the  rack,  and  cords  were 
fastened  to  his  ancles ;  and  then — 
the  torture  began.  The  description 
is  far  too  hon-ible  to  be  related  here ; 
and  the  torture  was  carried  the  fur- 
ther because  the  name  and  crown 
of  that  arch-heretic  King  James 
were  found  upon  the  suifercr's  aim. 
The  account  of  the  torture  of  the 
rack  is  sickening;  yet  to  that  in- 
human devilry  was  added  that  of 
filling  the  body  with  water  till  it 
could  hold  no  more.  For  six  long 
hours  did  these  horrors,  be  tells  ua, 
endure,  and  then  he  was  reclothed 
and  given  some  wine  and  warm 
Q^%^y  and  transported  back,  in 
irons  as  before,  to  bis  former  dark 
dungeon. 

This  occurred  ^\fi  days  before 
Christmas,  and  each  following  day 
he  was  made  to  believe  the  torture 
was  to  be  repeated.  On  Christ- 
mas Day  he  was  visited  by  Marina, 
the  ladies'  gentlewoman,  who,  with 
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many  tears,  brought  him  honey  and 
fruits,  and  kind  speeches;  also  the 
Turkish  slave  who  waited  on  hnm 
brouorht  him  word,  about  St.  John's 
Day,  that  the  English  fleet  was 
coming  with  the  Moors  to  sack 
Malaga.  And  now  as  Twelfth  Day 
came  he  was  threatened  with  mjore 
tortures;  and  every  fourth  day  the 
governor  ordered  his  silver-plate 
keeper  to  sweep  the  vermin  which 
tilled  the  loathsome  cell  over  his 
poor  broken  body.  Then  at  night 
the  poor  Turkish  slave  would  steal 
in  with  sticks  and  burning  oil,  and 
sweeping  up  the  vermin  in  heaps, 
would  burn  them. 

Soon  afterwards  he  learned  that 
some  priests  were  busily  translating 
bis  books  into  Spanish,  and  that 
thcv  had  found  out  he  was  an  arch- 
enemy  of  the  Pope.  Poor  Lithgow  ! 
bow  bitterly  his  books  were  rising 
up  in  judgment  against  him  now  ! 
Those  two  editions  of  the  "  delect- 
able and  true  discourse  of  his  first 
paineful  peregrination"  were  too  full 
of  anathemas  against  those  accursed 
Papists.  How  often  Job's  "Oh 
that  mine  enemy  would  write  a 
book!"  must  have  come  up  into 
bis  mind.  And  now,  on  the  sec- 
ond day  after  Candlemas,  the  In- 
quisitors, with  two  Jesuits,  entered 
bis  cell,  accompanied  by  the  gover- 
nor. A  long  interrogation  ensued.^ 
They  admitted  he  had  been  un- 
justly accused  as  a  spy,  but  said 
that  now  they  had 'read  his  books, 
bow  he  had  written  against  the 
blessed  miracles  of  Loretto,  and 
the  Pope,  Christ's  vicar  on  earth, 
he  deserved  to  be  speedily  burned. 
Day  after  day  they  returned,  and 
endeavoured  to  convert  the  heretic, 
promising  him  liberty  and  a  pen- 
sion if  he  would  join  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  But  he  still  refused ; 
whereupon  he  was  condemned  to 
receive  eleven  strangling  torments 
in  his  cell,  and  then  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Granada,  and  there  burnt 


alive.  Again  was  the  horrible  water 
torture  used ;  the  teeth  set  asunder 
with  iron  wedges,  and  water  poured 
down  the  throat;  then  the  throat 
was  bound  with  a  garter,  and  he 
was  rolled  about  the  room.  After- 
wards he  was  hung  up  by  his  toes, 
the  garter  cut,  and  the  water  allow- 
ed to  run  out  of  his  mouth.  Almost 
dead  after  this  trial,  he  was  again 
restored  by  wine. 

The  Turkish  slave  fell  sick,  and 
a  negro  woman  who  waited  on  him 
used  secretly  to  convey  him  wine; 
but  she  was  suspected,  and  the 
Turk  brought  back.  And  so  things 
went  on  till  near  Easter ;  when  one 
evening  after  supper,  the  govenior, 
"  to  entertain  discourse,"  disclosed 
the  whole  history  to  a  Spanish 
cavalier  of  Granada,  whose  Flemish 
servant,  standing  behind  his  master, 
overheard  the  tale,  and  at  daybreak 
next  morning  related  it  to  the 
English  consul,  Mr.  Richard  Wilde, 
who  at  once  guessed  that  Lith- 
gow was  the  unfortunate  sufferer- 
He  summoned  the  other  English 
merchants  in  Malaga,  and  they 
wrote  to  Sir  Walter  Aston,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Madrid,  who 
obtained  a  warrant  from  the  King 
of  Spain  for  Lithgow's  release.  On 
Easter  Saturday  before  midnight  he 
was  released,  and  next  day  he  was 
carried  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship 
the  Vanguard,  and  thence  sent 
to  England  in  the  Goodwill  of 
Harwich, — the  British  merchants 
sending  him  presents  of  food, 
clothes,  wine,  and  money.  Fifty 
days  later  he  reached  Dartford-upon- 
Thames,  whence  the  next  morning 
he  was  carried  on  a  feather-bed  to 
Theobald's,  and  brought  before  the 
king,  at  his  return  from  Park ;  who 
witnessed  with  all  the  Court  of 
England  "  what  a  martyred  anatomy 
he  was,  and  how  small  hope  was 
either  expected  of  his  life  or  re- 
covery." The  king  sent  him  before 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  pro- 
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miscd,  in  the  presence  of  Lords 
Hamilton  and  J^uckingliain,  that, 
after  bearing  from  Spain,  all  Lis 
goods  and  money  and  papei*s 
slionld  be  restored,  with  £1U00 
sterling  to  be  paid  by  the  governor 
of  Malaga.  These  promises  were 
made  on  the  6th  Jime  1021.  Lith- 
gow  was  sent  at  the  king's  expense 
to  the  baths,  and  gradually  recov- 
ered the  health  and  strength  of  his 
body,  though  his  left  arm  and 
crushed  bones  were  incurable. 

Alas,  poor  Lilhgow  !  —  another 
evil  yet  befell  him.  The  ambassa- 
dor's promises,  which  were  to  have 
been  fulfilled  by  JVIichaelmas,  were 
postponed  to  the  following  Easter ; 
and  then  they  were  still  unfulfilled, 
and  the  ambassador  hhnself  was 
about  to  depart  for  Spain.  What 
happened  had  best  now  be  told  in 
our  hero's  own  words : — 

"  I  told  him  flatly  in  his  face  tho 
inward  ffrief  of  my  soul.  \VhereuiM)n, 
in  the  Clianiber  of  Presence,  before  tlio 
emperor's  ambassador  and  divers  ^t^n- 
tlenien,  his  luajusty's  servants,  he  raslily 
adventured  the  credit  of  regal  honour 
in  a  »*injjlo  combat  a/ujainst  me,  a  pri- 
vate.*, lame,  and  injured  man.  Wliere 
indeed  lie  valiantly  obtained  both  tlu; 
victory  and  fame.  Victor  he  was  be- 
cau.se  of  my  conmiitment,  for  I  lay 
nine  weeks  incan'erate  in  the  Marshal- 
sea  at  S^uithwark  ;  and  fame  h<^  like- 
wise won,  because  he  took  it  all  with 
him  to  liis  country,  leavinff  none  hero 
behind  him,  1  mean,  for  this  action."     ' 

The  edition  in  which  Lithgow 
first  relates  this  his  third  voyage, 
and  in  which  he  tells  the  stoiy  of 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Maishal- 
Rca,  is  dated  **  from  mv  chamber  in 


the  Charterhouse,  the  13tb  of  Jan- 
uary lG2o ;"  and  in  somo  Teracs 
before  the  end  of  the  volamey  the 
traveller  describes  his  rest  and  con- 
tent as  a  recipient  of  the  adrantages 
of  the  charitable  aims  of  the  founder 
of  that  institution. 

That  he  subsequently  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  make  a  pedestrian 
journey  from  London  to  Scotland, 
it  is  satisfactory  at  least  to  know ; 
but  his  later  editions,  to  wLich 
these  are  added,  do  not  improve 
his  autobiography. 

xVt  the  end  of  the  copy  of  this 
edition,  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
some  verses,  written  in  contempo- 
rary handwriting,  said  to  be  the 
author's  autograph,  that  suggest 
some  subsequent  imprisonment. 


*'Tlic   Charterhouse  is  lost,  the  mere's 
my  ^ricf , 
And  1  close  prisoner  clapt,  la  bondage 
stronjr, 
Wlicrc  I  As.  ion«;  years  hiy,  void  of  relief, 
Tills  book  the  caubO,  the  Spaniard  and 
tlu'lr  wronj^ ; 
Whose  former  tortures  nor  their  bloody 

ruck 
Cunnot   KiilTlce,  hut   still   tlioy  seek  my 
wrack. 
Vivit  post  funera  virtus." 


In  spite  of  his  vanity,  his  love  of 
money,  his  intolerance  in  religion^ 
his  drunken  bouts,  and  his  unbTiuh- 
ing  robbery  of  the  dead  in  Sicily, 
we  confess  the  adventurous  traveller 
has  won  our  sympathy  by  his  in- 
domitable conraire  and  perseverance; 
while  by  the  side  of  liis  hardsbipi 
and  sutlerings,  those  of  even  Cam- 
eron and  Stanley  sink  into  compar- 
ative insignificance. 
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JOHN  CALDIGATE.— PART  VII. 

CHAPTER    XXV. THE    BABy's    SPONSORS. 


"Is  there  anything  wrong  be- 
tween you  and  Robert?"  Jlester 
asked  this  question  of  her  husband, 
one  morning  in  January,  as  he  was 
sitting  by  the  side  of  her  sofa  in 
their  bedroom.  The  baby  was  in 
her  arms,  and  at  that  moment  there 
was  a  question  as  to  the  godfathers 
and  godmother  for  the  baby. 

Tlie  letter  from  Mrs.  Smith  had 
arrived  on  the  last  day  of  October, 
nearly  two  months  before  the  birth 
of  the  baby,  and  the  telegrams  re- 
fusing  to  send  the  money  demanded 
had  been  despatched  on  the  1st  No- 
vember,— so  that,  at  this  time,  Cal- 
diiratc's  mind  was  accustomed  to 
the  burden  of  the  idea.  From  that 
day  to  this  he  had  not  often  spoken 
of-  the  n^atter  to  Kobert  Bolton, — 
nor  indeed  had  there  been  much 
conversation  between  them  on  other 
matters.  Robeit  had  asked  him  two 
or  three  times  whether  he  had  re- 
ceived any  reply  by  the  wires.  No 
such  message  had  come  ;  and  of 
course  he  answered  his  brother-in- 
law's  questions  accordingly ; — but 
he  had  answered  them  almost  with 
a  look  of  ottence.  The  attorney's 
manner  and  tone  seemed  to  him  to 
convey  reproach ;  and  he  was  deter- 
mined that  none  of  the  Boltons 
should  have  the  liberty  to  find  fault 
with  him.  It  had  been  suggested, 
some  weeks  since,  before  the  baby 
was  horn,  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  induce  Mi's.  Bolton  to  act 
as  godmother.  And,  since  that, 
among  the  names  of  many  other 
relatives  and  friends,  those  of  Uncle 
l>abington  and  Robert  Bolton  had 
been  proposed.  Hester  had  been 
particularly  anxious  that  her  bro- 
ther should  be  asked,  because, — as 
she  so  often  said  to  her  husband, — 
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he  had  always  been  her  firm  friend 
in  the  matter  of  her  marriaire.  But 
now,  when  the  question  was  to  be 
settled,  John  Caldigate  shook  Bis 
head. 

"  I  was  afraid  there  was  some- 
thing even  before  baby  was  born," 
said  the  wife. 

"There  is  something,  my  pet." 

"What  is  it,  John?  You  do 
not  mean  to  keep  it  secret  from 
me?" 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  your  asking  him  to  stand  ; — 
but  T  think  it  possible  that  he  may 
refuse." 

**  Why  should  he  refuse  ?" 

*' Because,  as  you  say,  there  is 
something  wrong  between  us. 
There  have  been  applications  for 
money  about  the  Polyeuka  mine. 
I  would  not  trouble  you  about  it 
while  vou  were  ill." 

"  Does  he  think  you  ought  to 
give  back  the  money  ?" 

"  No, — not  that.  Wc  are  quite 
agreed  about  the  money.  But  an- 
other question  has  come  up; — and 
though  we  are,  I  believe,  agreed 
about  that  too,  still  there  has  been 
somcthino:  a  little  uncomfortable." 

"  Would  not  baby  make  that  all 
right  ?" 

"  I  think  if  you  were  to  ask  your 
brother  William  it  would  be  bet- 
ter." 

"May  T  not  know  what  it  is 
now,  John  ?"  " 

"  I  have  meant  you  to  know  al- 
ways,— from  the  moment  when  it 
occurred, — when  you  should  be 
well  enough." 

"  I  am  well  now." 

"  I  hardly  know  ;  and  yet  I  can- 
not  bear  to   keep   it   secret    from 

you." 

2f 
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There  was  something  in  his  man- 
ner which  made  her  feel  at  once 
that  the  subject  to  which  he  alhid- 
ed  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Whether  weak  or  strong,  of  course 
she  nmst  be  told  now.  Let  the 
shock  of  the  tidings  be  what  it 
might,  the  doubt  would  be  worse. 
She  felt  all  that,  and  she  knew  that 
he  would  feel  it.  "  I  am  quite 
strong,"  she  said ;  "  you  must  tell 
me  now." 

**I8  baby  asleep?  Put  him  in 
the  cradle." 

« Is  it  so  bad  as  that  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  bad  at 
all.  There  is  nothing  bad  in  it, — 
except  a  lie.  Let  me  put  him  in 
the  cradle." 

Then  he  took  the  child  very 
gently  and  deposited  him,  fast 
asleep,  among  the  blankets.  lie 
liad  already  assumed  for  himself 
the  character  of  being  a  good  male 
nurse ;  and  she  was  always  delight- 
ed when  she  saw  the  baby  in  hia 
Minis.  Then  he  came  and  seated 
himself  close  to  her  on  the  sofa, 
and  put  his  arm  round  her  waist. 
"  There  is  nothing  bad — but  a  lie." 

**  A  lie  may  be  so  very  bad  !" 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  and  this  lie  is 
very  bad.  ])o  you  remember  my 
telling  you — about  a  woman  ?" 

**  That  Mrs.  Smith  ; — the  dancing 
woman  ?" 

"Yes;— her." 

"  <  )f  course  I  remember." 

**  She  was  one  of  those,  it  seems, 
who  bought  the  Polycuka  mine." 

"Oh,  indeed!" 

"She,  with  Crinkett  and  others. 
Now  they  want  their  money  back 
again." 

*'Jiut  can  they  make  you  send 
it  ?  And  would  it  be  very  bad — to 
lose  it?" 

**  They  cannot  make  me  send  it 
They  have  no  claim  to  a  single 
shilling.  And  if  they  could  make 
me  pay  it,  that  would  not  be  very 
bad." 


'•What  is  it,  then?  You  are 
afraid  to  tell  me  ?" 

"Yes,  my  darling, — afraid  to 
speak  to  you  of  what  is  so  wicked ; 
— afraid  to  shock  you,  to  diflji^nst 
you ;  but  not  afraid  of  any  in  jury 
that  can  be  done  to  you.  No  barm 
will  come  to  you." 

"  But  to  you  ?" 

"  Nor  to  me ; — none  to  you,  or  to 
me,  or  to  baby  there."  As  he  said 
this  she  clutched  his  hand  with 
hers.  "  No  harm,  dearest ;  and  yet 
the  thing  is  so  abominable  that  I 
can  hardly  bring  myself  to  wound 
your  ears  with  it." 

"  You  must  tell  me  now,  John.** 

"  Yes,  I  must  tell  you.  I  have 
thought  about  it  much,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  better  that  you  should  be 
told."  lie  had  thought  much  about 
it,  and  had  so  resolved.  But  he  had 
not  quite  known  how  difficult  the 
telling  would  be.  And  now  he  was 
aware  that  he  was  adding  to  the 
horror  she  would  feel  by  pauaing 
and  making  much  of  the  thin|^ 
And  yet  he  could  not  tell  it  as 
though  it  were  a  light  matter.  If 
lie  could  have  declared  it  all  at 
once, — at  first,  with  a  smile  on  hii 
face,  then  expressing  his  disgust  at 
the  woman's  falsehood, — ^it  would 
have  been  better.  "That  womao 
has  written  me  a  letter  in  which  the 
declares  herself  to  be — my  wife  I" 

"  Your  wife !  John  !  Your  wifeT 
These  exclamations  came  from  her 
almost  with  a  shriek  as  she  jumped 
up  from  his  arms  and  for  a  momeal 
stood  before  him. 

"  Come  back  to  me,"  he  said. 
Then  again  she  seated  herself. 
"You  did  not  leave  me  then  be- 
cause you  doubted  me  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  she  cried,  throwing  her 
self  upon  him  and  smothering  bin 
with  kisses — "No,  no!  It  was 
surprise  at  such  horrid  worda^— 
not  doubt,  not  doubt  of  you.  I 
will  never  doubt  you." 

"It  was  because  I  was  sure  of 
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you  that  I  have  ventured  to  tell 
vou  tliis." 

"You  may  be  sure  of  me,"  she 
said,  sobbing  violently  the  while. 
"  You  are  sure  of  me ;  are  you  not? 
And  now  tell  it  me  all.  llow  did 
she  say  so  ?  why  did  she  say  so  ?  Is 
she  coming  to  claim  you  ?  Tell  me 
all.     Oh,  John,  tell^me  everything." 

"  The  why  is  soon  told.  Because 
she  wants  money.  She  had  heard 
no  doubt  of  my  marriage  and 
thought  to  frighten  me  out  of 
money.  I  do  not  think  she  would 
do  it  herself.  The  man  Crinkett 
has  put  her  up  to  it." 

**  What  does  she  sav  ?" 

"Just  that, — and  then  she  signs 
herself, — Euphemia  Caldigate." 

"  Oh,  John !" 

"  Now  you  know  it  all." 

" May  1  not  see  the  letter?" 

•*  For  what  good  ?  But  you  shall 
see  it  if  you  wish  it.  I  have  deter- 
mined  that  nothing  shall  be  kept 
back  from  you.  In  all  that  there 
may  ever  be  to  trouble  us  the  best 
comfort  will  be  in  perfect  confi- 
dence." He  had  already  learned 
enough  of  her  nature  to  be  sure 
that  in  this  way  would  he  best 
comfort  her,  and  most  ceilainlv 
ensure  her  trust  in  himself. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  cried.  "  If  you 
will  tell  me  all,  I  will  never  doubt 
vou."  Then  she  took  the  letter 
from  his  hand,  and  attempted  to 
read  it.  But  her  excitement  was 
so  great  that  though  the  words 
were  written  vcrv  clearlv,  she  could 
not  bring  her  mind  to  understand 
them.  "  Treachcrv !  Ruin !  Mar- 
ried  to  you  !  What  is  it  all  ?  Do 
you  read  it  to  me ; — every  word  of 
it."  Then  he  did  read  it;  every 
word  of  it.  "  She  savs  that  she 
will  marry  the  other  man.  How 
can  she  marry  him  when  she  says 
that  she  is — vour  wife  ?" 

"  Just  so,  my  pet.  J^ut  you  see 
what  she  says.  It  does  not  matter 
much  to  her  whether  it  be  true  or 


false,  so  that  she  can  get  my  money 
from  me.  But,  Hester,  I  would 
fain  be  just  even  to  her.  No  doubt 
she  wrote  the  letter." 

"Who  else  would  have  written 
it?" 

"  She  wrote  it.  I  know  her  hand. 
And  these  are  her  words, — ^because 
they  are  properly  expressed.  But 
it  is  all  his  doing, — the  man's  doing. 
He  has  got  her  in  his  power,  and 
he  is  using  her  in  this  way." 

"  If  you  sent  her  money ?" 

"  Not  a  shilling ; — not  though  %he 
were  starving;  not  now.  A  man 
who  gives  money  under  a  threat  is 
gone.  If  I  were  to  send  her  money, 
every  one  would  believe  this  tale 
that  she  tells.  Your  brother  Robert 
would  believe  it." 

"He  knows  it?" 

"  I  took  the  letter  to  him  instant- 
ly, but  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  not  show  it  you  till  baby 
was  born.  You  can  understand 
that  ?"  She  only  pressed  closer  to 
him  as  he  said  this.  "  1  showed  it 
to  Robert,  and  altogether  we  are 
not  quite  such  friends  since  as 
we  were  before." 

"You  do  not  mean  that  he  be- 
lieves it  ?" 

"  No ;  not  that.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve it.  If  he  did,  I  do  not  see  how 
he  and  I  could  ever  speak  to  each 
other  again.  I  don't  think  he  be- 
lieves it  at  all.  But  I  had  to  tell 
him  the  whole  story,  and  that,  per- 
haps, offended  him."  The  "  whole 
story"  had  not  been  told  to  Hester, 
nor  did  lie  think  it  necessary  that- 
it  should  be  told.  There  was  no 
reason  why  these  details  which 
Robert  had  elicited  by  his  ques- 
tions should  be  i*epeated  to  her, — 
the  promise  of  marriage,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Wesleyan  minister, 
the  use  made  of  his  name, — of  all 
this  he  said  nothing.  But  she  had 
now  been  told  that  which  to  her 
had  been  very  dreadful,  and  she-- 
was  not  surprised  that  her  brother 
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should  have  been  offended  when  he 
heard  the  same  sad  stor}-.  Slie,  of 
coarse,  had  at  once  pardoned  the 
old  offence.  A  young  wife  when 
she  is  sure  of  her  husband,  will 
readily  forgive  all  offences  commit- 
ted before  marriage,  and  will  almost 
be  thankful  for  the  confidence  placed 
in  her  when  offences  are  confessed. 
But  she  could  understand  that  a 
brother  could  not  be  thankful,  and 
she  would  naturally  exaggerate  in 
her  own  mind  the  horror  which  he 
would  feel  at  such  a  revelation. 
Then  the  husband  endeavoured  to 
lighten  the  effect  of  what  he  had  said. 
"Offence,  perhaps,  is  the  wrong 
word.  But  he  was  stiff  and  mas- 
terful, if  vou  know  what  I  mean." 

"You  would  not  bear  that,  cer- 
tainly, John." 

**No.  I  have  to  own  that  1  Jo 
not  love  the  assumption  of  autho- 
rity,— except  from  you." 

"You  do  not  like  it  from  any- 
body,  John." 

"  You  would  not  wish  me  to  sub- 
mit mvself  to  vour  brother?" 

"No;  but  I  think  I  might  ask 
him  to  be  baby'.^  godfather." 

"  As  you  please ;  only  you  would 
be  unhappy  if  he  refused." 

Tlicn  there  came  a  little  wail  from 
the  cradle  and  the  baby  was  taken 
up,  and  for  some  minutes  his  little 
necessities  occupied  the  mother  to 
the  exclusion  even  of  that  terrible 
letter.  But  when  Cal(lin:ate  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  she  asked 
him  another  question.  "Will  she 
i\o  anything  more,  John  ?" 

"I  can  hardlv  sav.  I  should 
think  not." 

"What  does  Hubert  think?" 

"He  has  nt>t  told  me.  I  sent  an 
immediate  refusal  by  the  telegraph 
wires,  and  have  heard  nothing 
since." 

"  Is  he — nervous  about  it  ?" 

"  I    hardly  know.        It  dwells    in 
his  mind,  no  doubt." 
"  Are  vou  ner\'ous  ?" 


"It  dwells  in  my  mind.  That 
is  all." 

"  May  I  speak  to  him  aboat  it  f" 

"  Why  should  you  ?  What  good 
would  it  do?  I  would  rather  yoa 
did  not.  Nevertheless,  if  yoa  feel 
frightened,  if  you  think  that  there 
is  anything  wrong,  it  will  be  Qata- 
ral  that  you  should  go  to  him  for 
assistance.  I  will  not  forbid  it." 
As  he  said  this  he  stood  back 
away  from  lier.  It  was  bat  by  a 
foot  or  two,  but  still  there  was  a 
sign  of  separation  whicli  instantij 
made  itself  palpable  to  her. 

"  Wrong,  how  wrong  ?"  she  said, 
following  him  and  clinging  to  him. 
"  You  do  not  suppose  that  I  would 
go  to  him  because  I  think  joa 
wrong  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
whatever  might  come  I  should  cling 
to  you?  What  is  he  to  me  com- 
pared to  you  ?  No ;  I  will  nerer 
speak  to  him  about  it." 

lie  returned  her  caress  with  fer- 
vour, and  stroked  her  hair,  and 
kissed  her  forehead.  "My  dearest! 
my  own  !  my  darling !  But  what  I 
mean  is  that  if  some  other  man^ 
opinicm  on  this  subject  is  necessarr 
to  your  comfort,  you  may  go  to  him. 

"No  other  njan's  opinion  shall 
be  necessary  to  me  about  anything. 
I  will  not  speak  about  it  to  Kobert, 
or  to  any  one.  But  if  more  should 
come  of  it,  you  will  t«ll  me  ?" 

"  You  shall  know  everything  that 
conies.  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
had  the  idea  of  keeping  it  back  from 
you.  But  because  of  baby,  and  be- 
cause baby  had  to  be  bom,  I  delayed 
it."  This  was  an  excuse  which,  as 
the  mother  of  her  child,  she  could 
not  but  accept  with  thankfulness. 

"I  think  I  will  ask  him,'*  she 
said  that  night,  referring  again  to 
the  vexed  question  of  godfatheiib 
I'ncle  Babingtim  had  some  weeks 
since  very  generously  offered  his 
services,  and,  of  course,  they  bad 
been  generously  accepted.  Among 
the  babv^s  relations  he  was  the 
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of  highest  standing  in  the  world; 
and  then  this  was  a  mark  of  abso- 
lute forgiveness  in  reference  to  the 
wrongs  of  poor  Julia.  And  a  long 
letter  had  been  prepared  to  Mrs. 
Bolton,  written  bv  Hester's  own 
hand,  not  without  much  trouble,  m 
which  the  babv's  nrrandmother  was 
urged  to  take  upon  herself  the  duties 
of  godmother.  All  this  had  been 
iliscussed  in  the  family,  so  that  the 
nature  of  the  petition  was  well 
known  to  Mrs.  Bolton  for  some  time 
before  she  received  it.  Mrs.  Daniel, 
who  had  consented  to  act  in  the 
event  of  a  refusal  from  Puritan 
Grange,  had  more  than  once  used 
her  inflneuce  with  her  step-mother- 
in-law.  But  no  hint  had  as  yet 
come  to  Folking  as  to  what  the 
answer  miffht  be.  It  had  also  been 
suggested  that  Robert  should  be  the 
other  godfather, — the  proposal  hav- 
ing been  made  to  Mrs.  Robert.  But 
there  had  come  upon  all  the  Bol- 
tons  a  feeling  that  Robert  was  in- 
different,— or,  perhaps,  even  unwill- 
ing to  undertake  the  task.  And  yet 
no  one  knew  why.  Mi's.  Robert  her- 
self did.  not  know  whv. 

The  reader,  however,  will  know 
why,  and  will  understand  how  it 
was  that  Mrs.  Robert  was  in  the 
dark.  The  attorney,  though  he  was 
suspicious,  though  he  was  frightened, 
though  he  was,  in  truth,  very  angiy 
with  this  new  brother-in-law,  through 
whose  ante-nuptial  delinquencies  so 
much  sorrow  wa:s  threatened  to  the 
Bolton  family,  nevertheless  kept  the 
secret  from  all  the  Cambridge  Bol- 
tons.  It  had  been  necessary  to  him 
to  seek  counsel  with  some  one,  but 
he  had  mentioned  the  matter  only  to 
his  brother  William.  But  he  did  not 
wish  to  add  to  the  bond  which  now 
tied  him  to  Folking.  If  this  horror, 
this  possible  horror,  should  fall  up- 
on them  ; — if  it  should  turn  out  that 
he  had  insisted  on  giving  his  sister 
in  marriaae  to  a  man  already  mar- 
ried, —  then,  —  then,  —  then ! 


Such  possible  future  incidents 
were  too  terrible  to  be  considered 
closely,  but  with  such  a  possi* 
bility  he  would  not  add  to  the 
bonds.  At  Puritan  Grange  they 
would  throw  all  the  responsibility 
of  what  had  been  done  upon  him. 
This  feeling  was  mingled  with  his 
love  for  his  sister, — with  the  indig- 
nation he  would  not  onlv  feel  but 
show  if  it  should  turn  out  that  she 
had  been  wronged,  "  I  will  destroy 
him — I  will  destroy  him  utterly,"  he 
would  sometimes  say  to  himself  as 
he  thought  of  it. 

And  now  the  godfather  question 
had  to  be  decided.  "  No,"  he  said 
to  his  wife,  "I  don't  care  about 
such  things.  I  won't  do  it.  You 
write  and  tell  her  that  I  have  pre- 
judices, or  scruples,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it." 

"  There  is  to  be  a  little  tarradiddle 
told,  and  I  am  to  tell  it  ?" 

"  I  have  prejudices  and  scruples." 

"About  the  religion  of  the  thing  ?" 
She  knew, — as,  of  course,  she  was 
bound  to  know, — that  he  had  at 
any  rate  a  round  dozen  of  god-chil- 
dren somewhere  about  the  country. 
There  were  the  young  Williams, 
and  the  young  Daniels,  and  her  own 
nephews  and  nieces,  with  the  pa- 
rents of  all  of  whom  uncle  Robert 
had  been  regarded  as  the  very  man 
for  a  godfather.  The  silversmith  in 
Trumpington  Street  knew  exactly 
the  weight  of  the  silver  cup  that 
>vas  to  be  given  to  the  boy  or  to 
a  girl.  The  Bible  and  prayer-books 
were  equally  well  regulated.  Mrs. 
Robert  could  not  but  smile  at  the 
idea  of  religious  scruples,  "  I  wish 
I  knew  what  it  was  that  has  come 
over  you  of  late.  I  fancy  you  have 
quarrelled  with  John  Caldigate." 

"  If  you  think  that,  then  you  can 
understand  the  reason." 

"  What  is  it  about  ?" 

"  I  have  not  quarrelled  with  him. 
It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  to  do 
so.    But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  what 
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it  is  about.".  Then  he  smiled.  "  I 
don't  want  you  to  ask  any  more 
questions,  but  just  to  write  to  Hes- 
ter as  kindly  as  you  can,  saying  I 
don't  mean  to  be  godfather  any 
more.  It  will  be  a  good  excuse 
in  regard  to  all  future  babies."  Mrs. 
Robert  was  a  good  wife  and  did  as 
she  was  bid.  She  worded  her  re- 
fusal as  cautiously  as  she  could, 
and, — on  that  occasion, — asked  her 
husband  no  further  question. 

The  prayer  that  was  addressed  to 
the  lady  of  l^uritan  Grange  became 
the  subject  of  much  debate,  of  great 
consideration,  and  I  may  say  also  of 
lengthened  prayer.  To  Mrs.  l^olton 
this  position  of  godmother  im- 
plied much  of  the  old  sacred  re- 
sponsibility which  was  formerly 
attached  to  it,  and  which  Robert 
Bolton,  like  other  godfathers  and 
godmothers  of  the  day,  had  alto- 
gether ignored.  She  had  been  al- 
ready partly  bronght  round,  nearly 
persuaded,  in  regard  to  the  accept- 
ance of  John  Caldigate  as  lier  son- 
in-law.  It  did  not  occur  to  her 
to  do  other  than  hate  liim.     How 


was  it  possible  that  such  a  woman 
should  do  other  than  hate  the  man 
who  had  altogether  got  the  better  of 
her  as  to  the  very  marrow  of  her 
life,  the  very  apple  of  her  eye  ?  Bnt 
she  was  alive  to  her  duty  towards 
her  daughter;  and  when  she   was 
told  that  the  man  was  honest  in  his 
dealings,  well-to-do  in  the  world,  a 
professing  Christian  who  was  con- 
stant in   Ills  parish  church,  she  did 
not   know    how    to    maintain    her 
opinion,   that  in  spite   of   all  this, 
lie  was  an  unregenerate  castaway. 
Therefore,  although  she  was  deter^ 
niined  still    to  hate  him,    she  had^ 
almost  made  up  her  mind  to  enter 
his  house.     With  these   ideas  she 
wrote   a  long  letter  to  Hester,  lu 
which   she  promised  to  have   he^ 
self  taken  out  to  F'olking  in  order 
that  she  might  be  present  as  god- 
mother at  the  baby's  baptism.    She 
would  lunch  at  Folking,  but  most 
return  to  Chesterton  before  dinner. 
Even  this  was  a  great  thing  gmned. 
Then  it  was  arranged  tliat  Danid 
Bolton  should  stand  as  second  god- 
father in  place  of  his  brother  Robert 


CHAPTER    XXVI. A    STRANGER    IN    CAMBRIDGE. 


"  I  am  sorr}^  you  will  not  come 
out  to  us  to-morrow."  On  the  day 
before  the  christening,  which  was  at 
last  fixed  for  a  certain  Tuesday  in 
the  middle  of  February,  John  Cal- 
digate went  into  Cambridge,  and  at 
once  called  upon  the  attorney  at 
his  oflice.  Tliis  he  did  partly  in- 
stigated by  his  own  feelings,  and 
partly  in  compliance  with  his  wife's 
wishes.  Before  that  letter  had  come 
he  and  his  brother-in-law  had  been 
fast  friends ;  and  now,  thoujrh  for  a 
day  or  two  he  had  been  angry  with 
what  he  had  thought  to  be  unjusti- 
fiable interference,  he  regretted  the 
loss  of  such  a  friend.  More  than 
three  months  had  now  passed  since 
the  letter  had  come,  but  his  mind 


was  far  from  being  at  case,  and  he 
felt  that  if  trouble  should  come  it 
would  be  verv  well  for  him  to  have 
Kobert  Bolton  on  his  side. 

*^  Margaret  is  going,"  said  the 
attorney. 

**  Why  do  you  not  bring  herP 

"Days  are  days  with  roe  mj 
boy.  1  caift  afford  to  give  up  a 
morning  for  every  baby  that  is 
bom." 

"  That  of  course  may  be  tnie, 
and  if  that  is  the  reason,  I  hafe 
nothing  more  to  say."  As  he 
spoke  he  looked  in  his  brother- 
in-law's  face,  so  as  almost  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  continued 
pretence. 

"Well,   Caldigate,   it    isn't    the 
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>^ason  altogether,"  said  the  other. 
**  If  you  would  have  allowed  it  to 
pass  without  further  explanation  so 
'Would  I.  But  if  the  truth  must  be 
spoken  in  so  many  words,  I  will 
confess  that  I  would  rather  not  go 
out  to  Folking  till  I  am  sure  we 
Bhall  be  no  more  troubled  by  your 
friends  in  Australia." 

"  Why  not  ?     Why   should   you 
Tiot  ^o  out  to  Folking  ?" 

**  Simply  because  I  may  have  to 
take  an  active  pUrt  against  you.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  will  come  to  that, 
but  it  is  possible.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  trust  there  may  be  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  I  cannot  be  sure. 
It  is  on  the  cards." 

"  I  think  that  is  a  hard  judg- 
ment. Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
yon  believe  that  woman's  statement 
not  only  against  mine,  but  against 
the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  and 
character  ?" 

*'  No ;  I  do  not  believe  the  wom- 
an's statement.  If  I  did,  I  should 
not  be  talking  to  you  now.  The 
i¥oman  has  probably  lied,  and  is 
probably  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
others  for  raising  money,  as  you 
have  already  suggested.  But,  ac- 
cordinrf  to  your  own  showing,  there 
has  been  much  in  your  life  to  autho- 
rise the  statement.  I  do  not  know 
what  does  or  does  not  constitute  a 
marriage  there." 

"  The  laws  are  the  same  as 
ours." 

"  There  at  any  rate  you  are  wrong. 
Their  marriajre  laws  are  not  the  same 
as  ours,  though  how  they  may  differ 
yon  and  I  probably  do  not  accurately 
know.  And  they  may  be  altered  at 
any  time  as  they  may  please.  Let  the 
laws  be  what  they  will,  it  is  quite 
possible,  after  what  you  have  told 
me,  that  they  may  bring  up  evidence 
which  you  would  find  it  very  difii- 
cult  to  refute.  I  don't  think  it  will 
be  so.  If  I  did  I  should  use  all  my 
influence   to   remove   my  sister  at 
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"  You  couldn't  do  it,"  said  Caldi- 
gate,  very  angrily. 

"  I  tell  you  what  I  should  endea- 
vour to  do.  You  must  excuse  me 
if  I  stand  aloof  just  at  present.  I 
don't  suppose  you  can  defend  such 
a  condition  of  things  as  you  de- 
scribed to  me  the  other  day." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  be  put  upon 
my  defence, — at  any  rate  by  you," 
said  Caldigate,  very  angrily.  And 
then  he  left  the  ofSce. 

He  had  come  into  Cambridge 
with  the  intention  of  calling  at 
Puritan  Grange  after  he  had  left 
the  attomev,  and  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  street  he  walked  on 
in  the  direction  of  Chesterton,  He 
had  wished  to  thank  his  wife's 
mother  for  her  concession,  and  had 
been  told  by  Hester  that  if  he 
would  call,  Mrs.  Bolton  would  cer- 
tainly see  him  now.  Had  there 
been  no  letter  from  the  woman  in 
Australia,  he  would  probably  not 
have  obeyed  his  wife's  behest  in 
this  matter.  His  heart  and  spirit 
would  then  have  been  without  a 
flaw,  and,  proud  in  his  own  strength 
and  his  own  rectitude,  he  would 
have  declared  to  himself  that  the 
absurd  prejudices  of  a  fanatic 
woman  were  beneath  his  notice. 
But  that  letter  had  been  a  blow, 
and  the  blow,  though  it  had  not 
quelled  him,  had  weakened  his 
forces.  He  could  conceal  the  injury 
done  him  even  from  his  wife,  but 
there  was  an  injury.  He  was  not 
quite  the  man  that  ho  had  been 
before.  From  day  to  day,  and  from 
hour  to  hour,  he  was  always  remon- 
strating with  himself  because  it  was 
so.  He  was  conscious  that  in  some 
degree  he  had  been  cowed,  and  was 
ever  fighting  against  the  feeling. 
His  tenderness  to  his  wife  was  per- 
haps increased,  because  he  knew 
that  she  still  suffered  from  the 
letter;  but  he  was  almost  ashamed 
of  his  own  tenderness,  as  being  a 
sign  of  weakness.     He  made  him- 
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jiisy  in  these  days, — ^busy 

s  brother  magistrates,  busy 

is  farming  operations,  busy 

J  tenants,  busy  among  his  • 

0  as  to  show  to  those  around 

.at  he  was   one   who  could 

n  all  the  duties  of  life,  and 
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ocen  ever  bold  and  self-assert- 

but  now  he  was  perhaps  a  little 

-bold.     ]5ut  through  it  all  the 

■tralian  letter  and  the  Australian 

man  were  present  to  him  day  and 
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It  was  this  resolution  not  to  be 
.ielle<l  that  had  made  him  call  upon 
iie  attorney  at  his  office ;  and  when 
le  found  himself  back  in  the  street 
he  was  very  angry  with  the  man. 
"  If  it  j)lea8e.s  liim,  let  it  be  so,"  lie 
said  to  himself.  "  I  can  do  in  the 
world  without  him."  And  then 
he  thought  of  that  threat, — when 
the  attorney  had  siiid  that  he  would 
remove  his  sister.  "  Kcmove  her  ! 
by  heavens!"  lie  had  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  and  as  he  went  he  struck 
it  angrily  against  a  post.  Itcmovc 
his  wife!  All  the  lioltons  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire could  not  put  a  liand 
upon  her,  unless  by  his  leave  !  For 
some  moments  his  anger  supported 
him  ;  but  after  a  while  that  gave 
way  to  the  old  feeling  of  discomfort 
which  pervaded  him  always.  She 
wiw  his  wife,  and  nobody  should 
t<»uch  her.  Nevertheless  ho  mij^ht 
find  it  difficult,  as  Kobcrt  ]>(>Iton 
had  sai<l,  to  prove  that  that  other 
wtunan  was  not  his  wife. 

Robert  JU)lt<)n's  office  was  in  a 
small  street  close  to  l*embroke  Col- 
lege, and  when  he  (!ame  out  of  it  he 
had  intended  to  walk  direct  through 
Trumpington  Street  and  Trinity 
Street  to  Chesterton.  But  he  found 
it  necessary  to  compos<j  himself  and 
8o  to  arrange  his  thoughts  that  he 
might  be  able  to  answer  such  fool- 
ish <|uestion8  as  Mrs.  Bolton  would 
probably   iu^k   him    without    being 


flurried.     lie  was  almost  sure  that 
she    had     heard    nothing    of    the 
woman.      He     did     not     sospect 
Robert  Bolton  of  treachery  in  that 
respect ;   but  she   would  probably 
talk  to  him  about  the   iniquity  of 
his  past  life  generally,  and  he  must 
be  prepared  to  answer  her.     It  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  shake  off, 
before  he  reached  Chesterton,  that 
mixture  of  alarm  and  anger  which 
at   present   dominated    him ;    and 
with  this  object-,  instead  of  goinff 
straight  along  the  streets,  he  turned    . 
into  the  quadninirlo  of  King*a  Col — 
lege,  and  passing  through  the  gar — 
dens  and  over  the  bridge,  wandere<S 
for  a  while  slowly  under  the  tree^ 
at  the   back   of  the  college.     U^ 
accused  liimself  of  a  lack  of  manli- 
ness in  that  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  thus  cowed.     Did  he  not  know 
that    such    threats    as  these   were 
common  \     Was  it   not  just  whit 
might  have  been  expected  from  such 
a   one   as  Crinkett,  when  Crinkett 
was  driven  to  desperation  by  fuliog 
speculations  ?     As    he   thought  <rf 
the   woman,   he    shook    his  hcad« 
looking    down   upon    the   groond. 
The  woman  had  at  one  time  been 
very   dear    to    him.     But    it    was 
clearly  now  his  duty  to  go  on  ar 
though  there  were  no  such  womv 
as  Kuphemia  Smith,  and  no  mc 
man  as  Thomas  Crinkett.     And 
for  Robert  Bolton,  he  would  hen' 
forth  treat  him  as  though  his  an 
and  his  suspicions  were  unwor 
of  notice.    If  the  man  should  ch' 
of  his  own  accord  to  reassnmr 
old    friendly    relations, — well 
good.     No  overtures  should 
from  him — (Jaldigate.     And 
anger  and  the  suspicions  en 
why  then,  he,  Caldigate,  co 
very  well  without  Robert  B< 
As  he  made  these  resoluf 
turned  in  at  a  little  gate 
into  a  comer  of  St  John's 
with  the  object  of  passinf 
the  college  back  into  the 
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tile  town.       It  was  not  quite  liis 
^oarest  way,  but  he  loved  the  old 
^uildings,    and   the   trees,  and   the 
'"ivcr,  even  in  winter.     It  still  was 
^^inter,   being    now   the   middle  of 
■^ebruary ;  but  as  it  happened,  the 
^ir  was  dry  and  mild,  and  the  sun 
'^as  shining.     Still  he  was  surprised 
^t  such  a  time  of  the  year  to  see  an 
elderly   man    apparently   asleep    on 
^tie  of  the  benches  which  are  placed 
^lose  to  the  path.       But    there  he 
^Vfas,  asleep,  with  his  two  hands  on 
U   stick,  and  his  head  bent  forward 
Over  his  stick.      It  was   impossible 
Tiot  to  look  at  the  man  sleeping  there 
in   that  way  ;  but  Caldigate  would 
bardly  have  looked,  would   hardly 
have  dared  to  look,  could  he  have 
anticipated    what    he    would    see. 
The  cldcrlv  man  was  Thomas  Crin- 
kett.       As  he  passed  he  was  quite 
sure   that  the    man     was    Thomas 
Crinkctt.     AVhen  he  had  gone  on  a 
dozen  yards,  he  paused  for  a  moment 
to    consider    what    he    would   do. 
A    dozen   different  thoughts  passed 
through  his  mind  in  that  'moment 
of  time.     Whv  was  the  man  there  ? 
Why,  indeed,  could  he  have  come  to 
England    except   with  the  view    of 
prosecuting  the   demand   which  he 
and  the  woman  had   made?       His 
presence  even  in  England  was  suf- 
ficient to    declare    that   this   battle 
would  have  to  be  fought.     But  to 
Cambridge  he  could  have  come  with 
DO  other  object  than  that  of  begin- 
ninrr   the    attack    at    once.       And 
then,  had  he  already  commenced  his 
work?       He   had   not   at   any  rate 
been  to    Robert   Bolton,  to    whom 
any  one  knowing  the   family  would 
liavc  first  referred  him.     And  why 
was  he  sleeping  there?     Why  was 
he  not  now  at  work  upon  his  pro- 
ject ?     Again,  would  it  be  better  at 
the  present  moment  that  he  should 
pass  by  the  man  as  though   he  had 
not   seen    him ;    or   should   he   go 
back   and   ask    him    his    purpose  ? 
As  the  thougbt  passed  through  his 


mind,  he  stayed  his  step  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  pathway  and  looked 
round.  The  man  had  moved  his 
position  and  was  now  sitting  with 
his  head  turned  away  but  evidently 
not  asleep.  Then  it  occurred  t<> 
Caldigate  that  Crinkett's  slumbers 
had  been  only  a  pretence,  that  the 
man  had  seen  and  recognised  him, 
and  at  the  moment  had  not  chosen 
to  make  himself  known.  And  it 
occurred  to  him  also  that  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance  as  this  he 
should  do  nothing  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment, — nothing  without  con- 
sideration, A  word  spoken  to 
Crinkett,  a  word  without  considera- 
tion, might  be  fatal  to  him.  So 
he  passed  on,  having  stood  upon 
the  path  hardly  more  than  a  second 
or  two. 

Before  he  had  got  up  to  the  new 
buildings  of  St.  John's  a  cold  sweat 
had  come  out  all  over  him.  He 
was  conscious  of  this,  and  conscious 
also  that  for  a  time  ho  was  so  con- 
founded by  the  apparition  of  his 
enemy  as  to  be  unable  to  bring  his 
mind  to  work  properly  on  the  sub- 
ject. "  Let  him  do  his  worst,"  he 
kept  on  saying  to  himself ;  "  let  him 
do  his  worst."  But  he  knew  that 
the  brave  words,  though  spoken 
only  to  himself,  were  mere  hrag- 
gadocio.  No  doubt  the  man  would 
do  his  worst,  and  very  bad  it  would 
be  to  him.  At  the  moment  ho  was 
so  cowed  by  fear  that  he  would 
have  given  half  his  fortune  to  have 
secured  the  woman's  silence, — and 
the  man's.  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been  had  he  acceded 
to  the  man's  first  demand  as  to 
restitution  of  a  portion  of  the  sum 
paid  for  Polyeuka,  before  the 
woman's  name  had  been  brought 
into  the  matter  at  all  ? 

But  reflections  such  as  these  were 
now  useless,  and  he  must  do  some- 
thing. It  was  for  his  wife's  sake, 
— he  assured  himself, — for  bis 
wife's  sake  that  he  allowed  himself 
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to  bo  made  thus  miserable  by  tbe 
presence  of  this  wretched  creature, 
what  would  she  not  be  called  upon 
to  suifor?  The  woman  no  doubt 
would  be  brought  before  magistrates 
and  judges,  and  would  be  made  to 
swear  that  she  was  his  wife.  The 
whole  story  of  his  life  in  Australia 
would  be  made  public, — and  there 
was  so  much  that  could  not  be 
made  pui>lic  without  overwhelming 
her  with  sorrow !  His  own  father, 
too,  who  had  surrendered  the  estato 
to  him,  must  know  it  all.  His 
father  hitherto  had  not  heard  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and  had  been 
told  only  of  Crinkett's  dishonest 
successes  and  dishonest  failures. 
When  Caldigate  had  spoken  of 
Crinkett  to  his  father,  he  had  done 
so  with  a  triumph  as  of  a  man 
whom  he  had  weighed  and  mea- 
sured and  made  use  of, — whose 
frauds  and  cunning  he  had  con- 
quered by  his  own  honesty  and 
better  knowledije.  Now  he  could 
no  longer  weigh  and  measure  and 
make  use  of  Crinkett.  Crinkett 
had  been  a  joke  to  him  in  talking 
with  his  father.  But  Crinkett  was 
no  joke  now. 

"While  walking  through  the  Col- 
lege quad,  he  was  half  stupefied  by 
his  confusion,  and  was  aware  that 
such  was  his  condition.  But  going 
out  under  the  gate  he  paused  for 
a  moment  and  shook  himself.  He 
must  at  any  rate  summon  liis  own 
powers  to  Lis  aid  at  the  moment 
and  resolve  what  he  would  do. 
However  bad  all  this  mijrht  be, 
there  was  a  better  course  and  a 
worse.  If  he  allowed  this  con- 
fusion to  master  him  he  would  pro- 
bably be  betrayed  into  the  worse 
course.  Now,  at  this  moment,  in 
what  wav  would  it  become  him  to 
act?  He  drew  himself  together, 
shaking  his  head  and  shoulders, — 
so  as  to  shake  oif  his  woaktiess, — 
pressing  his  foot  for  a  moment  on 
the  earth  so  as  to  convince  himself 


of  his  own  firmness,  and   then  he 
resolved. 

He  was  on  the  way  out  to  see 
his   mother-in-law,  but  he  thought 
that  nothing  now  could  be  gained 
by  going  to  Chesterton.    It  was  not 
impossible  that  Crinkett  might  have 
been  there.  If  so  the  man  would  have 
told  something  of  liis  story ;  and  hu 
wifc^s  mother  was  the  last  person  in 
the  world  whom,  under  such  circam-. 
stances,  he   could  liopc  to  satisfy. 
He  must  tell  no  lie  to  anyone ; 
must  at  least  concea'  nothing  of  th< 
things  as  they  occurred  now.     Ht 
must  not  allow  it  to  be  first 
by  Crinkett  that  they  two  had 
each  other  in  the  Gardens.     Bat  b^9 
could  not  declare  this  to  Mm.  Bok.^ 
ton.      For    the    present^  the    leaiB 
he  saw  of  Mrs.  Bolton  the  better. 
She  would  come  to  the  christening 
to-morrow,  —  unless    indeed     Crin- 
kett  had   already   told    eoongh  to 
induce  her  to  change  her  mind,— 
but  after   that  any    intimacy  with 
the  house  at  (yhest<?rton  had  bettor 
be  postponed  till  this  had  all  been 
settled. 

But  how  much  would  have  to  be 
endured  before  that  I  Robert  Bolton 
had  almost  threatened  to  take  Ut 
wife  away  from  him.  No  one  conld 
take  his  wife  away  from  him, — on- 
lcs8,  indeed,  the  law  were  to  saj  that 
she  was  not  his  wife.  But  how 
would  it  be  with  him  if  she  herself, 
under  the  influence  of  her  familyi 
were  to  wish  to  leave  him  1  The 
law  no  doubt  would  give  him  tbe 
custody  of  his  own  wife,  till  the  law 
had  said  that  she  was  not  his  wife. 
But  could  he  keep  her  if  she  asked 
him  to  let  her  go?  And  should 
she  be  made  to  doubt, — should  her 
mind  be  so  troubled  as  it  wonld  be 
should  she  once  be  taught  to  think 
it  possible  that  she  had  been  be- 
trayed,— would  she  not  then  want 
to  go  from  him  ?  Would  it  not  be 
probable  that  she  would  donbt 
when  she  should  be  told  that  this 
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woman  had  been  called  by  her 
husband's  name  in  Australia,  and 
when  he  should  be  unable  to  deny 
that  he  had  admitted,  or  at  least 
had  not  contradicted,  the  appella- 
tion ? 

On   a    sudden,  when   he   turned 
away   from   the   street    leading  to 
Obesterton  as  he   came  out  of  the 
OoUege,  he  resolved  that  he  would 
a.t  once  go  back  to  Robert  Bolton. 
The  man  was  oflfensive,  suspicious, 
and    self  willed ;   but,  nevertheless, 
liis  good  services,  if  they  could  be 
secured,  would    be     all    important. 
for    his  wife's   sake,  as   Caldigate 
said  to  himself, — for  his  wife's  sake 
he  must  bear  much.     **  I  have  come 
to  tell  you  something  that  has  occur- 
red   since  I  was   here    just  now," 
said  Caldigate,  meeting  his  brother- 
in-law  at    the  door   of    the  office. 
*' Would  you  mind  coming  backT' 
"I  am  rather  in  a  hurry." 
"It  is   of   importance,   and  you 
Lad  better  hear  it,"  said  Caldigate, 
leading  the  way  imperiously  to  the 
inner  room.  "  It  is  for  vour  sister's 
sake.      That    man   Crinkett    is   in 
Cambridge." 

"  In  Cambridge  ?" 
*'  I  saw  him  just  now." 
"  And  spoke  to  him  ?"  the  attor- 
ney asked. 

"  No.  I  passed  him ;  and  I  do 
not  know  even  whether  he  recog- 
nised me.  But  he  is  here,  in  Cam- 
bridge." 

"  And  the  woman  ?" 
*'  I  have  told  you  all  that  I  know. 
He  has  not  come  here  for  nothing." 
"Probably  not,"  said  the  attor- 
ney, with  a  scornful  smile.     *'You 
will  hear  of  him  before  long." 

"  Of  course  I  shall.  I  have  come 
to  you  now  to  ask  a  question.  I 
must  put  my  case  at  once  into  a 
lawyer's  hands.  Crinkett,  no  doubt, 
will  commit  perjury,  and  I  must 
undergo  the  annoyance  and  expense 


of  proving  him  to  be  a  perjurer. 
She  probably  is  here  also,  and  will 
be  ready  to  commit  perjury.  Of 
course  I  must  have  a  lawyer.  Will 
you  act  for  me  ?" 

"  I  will  act  for  my  sister." 

"  Your  sister  and  I  are  one ;  and 
I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  ask  again 
whether  you  will  act  for  me?  Of 
course  I  should  prefer  it.  Though 
you  are,  I  think,  hard  to  me  in  this 
matter,  I  can  trust  you  implicitly. 
It  will  be  infinitely  better  for  Hes- 
ter that  it  should  be  so.  But  I 
must  have  some  lawyer." 

*'  And  so  must  she." 

''  Hers  and  mine  must  be  the 
same.  As  to  that  I  will  not  admit 
any  question.  Can  you  undertake 
to  fight  this  matter  on  my  behalf, — 
and  on  hers !  If  you  feel  absolutely 
hostile  to  me  you  had  better  de- 
cline. For  myself,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  such 
hostility." 

Caldigate  had  so  far  conquered 
his  own  feeling  of  abasement  as  to 
be  able  to  say  this  with  a  deter- 
mined face,  looking  straight  into 
the  attorney's  eyes,  at  any  rate 
without  sign  of  fear. 

"  It  wants  thinking  about,"  said 
Robert  Bolton. 

**  To-morrow  the  baby  is  to  be 
christened,  and  for  Hester's  sake  I 
will  endeavour  to  put  this  matter 
aside  ; — but  on  Wednesday  I  must 
know, " 

"  On  Wednesday  morning  I  will 
answer  your  question.  But  what  if 
this  man  comes  to  me  in  the  mean- 
time ?" 

'*  Listen  to  him  or  speak  to  him, 
just  as  seems  good  to  you.  You 
know  everything  that  there  is  to 
tell,  and  may  therefore  know  whe- 
ther he  lies  or  speaks  the  truth." 

Then  Caldigate  went  to  the  inn, 
got  his  horse,  and  rode  back  to 
Folking. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. THE    CHRISTENING. 


The  next  day  was  the  day  of  the 
christening.      Caldijrate,  on  his  re- 
turn  home   from    Cambridge,   had 
felt  himself  doomed  to  silence,     lie 
could  not  now  at  this  moment  tell 
his  wife  that  the  man  had   come, — 
the  man  who  would  doubtless  work 
her  such  terrible  miserv.     She  w«as 
very  strong.    She  had  gone  through 
the  whole  little  event  of  her  baby's 
birth  quite  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  had  been  just  what  all 
her  friends  iniccht  have  wished  her 
to   be.      But   that    this    blow  had 
fallen  upon  her,  —  but   that   these 
ill   news   had  wounded   her,  —  she 
would  now  have  been  triumphant. 
Ilcr  mother  was  at  last  coming  to 
hor.     Ilcr  husband  was  all   that  a 
husband  should  be.    Ilcr  baby  was, 
to  her  thinking,  sweeter,  brighter, 
more   satisfactory   than    any   other 
baby  ever  had  been.     !>ut  the  first 
tidinjrs  had  been  told  to  her.     She 
liad    seen    the    letter    signed   "  Eu- 
phemia  C'aldigate ;''    and  of  course 
she  wjis  ill  at  ease.     Knowing  how 
vexatious    the   matter   was    to   her 
husband,  she  had  spoken  of  it  but 
seldom, — having  asked  but  a  ques- 
tion now  and  a«j:ain  when  the   mat- 
ter  pressed   itself   too   severely  on 
her   mind.      He   understood  it  all, 
both  her  reticence  and  her  suffer- 
ings. Her  sufferings  must  of  course 
be  increased.     She   must  know  be- 
fore long   that  Crinkett,  and   pro- 
bablv  the  woman  also,  were  in   her 
neighbourhood.     But  he  could  not 
tell   her  now  when   she  was  prepar- 
ing her  baby  for  his   ceremony  in 
the  church. 

The  bells  were  rung,  and  the  baby 
was  prepared,  and  Mrs.  Bolton  came 
out  to  Folkinor  according  to  her 
promise.  Though  llobert  was  not 
there,  manv  of  the  Boltons  were 
present,  as  was  also  uncle  Babing- 
lon.     He  liad  come  over  on  the  pre- 


ceding evening,  making  on  this  oc- 
casion his  first  journey  to  Folking 
since  his  wife's  sister  had  died ;  and 
the  old  squire  was  there  in  very  good 
humour,  though  he  excused  himself 
from   going  to  the   church  by  ex- 
plaining that  as  he  had  no  duty  to 
perform  he  would  only  be    in  the 
way  amongst  them  all.     Daniel  and 
Mrs.  Bolton  had  also  been  at  Folk- 
ing  that  night,  and  had  then  for  the 
first   time   been    brought  into  con 
tact  with  the  Babington  grandeur. 
The  party  had  been  almost  gay,  th 
old   squire  having  taken  some  de 
light  in  what  he  thought  to  be  th< 
absurdities   of    his    brother-in-law. 
Mr.  Babington  himself  was  a  mai^ 
who  was  joyous  on  most  occasionsiy 
and  always  gay  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this.    He  had  praised  the  mother, 
and  praised   the  baby,  and  praised 
the    house   of    Folking    generally, 
graciously   declaring  that   his  wife 
looked   forward  to  the  pleasure  of 
making  acquaintiince  with  her  new 
niece,   till    old   Mr.    Caldigato   had 
been  delighted  with  these  manifes- 
tations  of   condescension.     "  Folk- 
ing is  a  poor  place,"  said  he,  **bnt 
Babington  is  really  a  country-honse.** 
"Yes,"  replied  the  other  squire, 
much  gratified,  "  Babington  is  what 
you  may  call  really  a  good  country- 
house." 

You  had  to  laugh  very  bard  at 
him  before  you  could  offend  uncle 
Babington.  In  all  this  John  Cal- 
digate  was  obliged  to  assist^  know- 
ing all  the  time,  feeling  all  the  time, 
that  Crinkett  was  in  Cambridge; 
and  through  all  this  the  young  mo* 
ther  liad  to  appear  happy,  knowing 
the  existence  of  that  letter  signed 
"p]uphemia  Oaldigate," — ^feeling  it 
at  every  moment.  And  they  both 
acted  their  parts  well.  Caidigate 
himself, — though  when  he  was  alone 
the   thought  of   what  was   coming 
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would  almost  crush  liini, — could  al- 
ways bear  himself  bravely  when 
others  were  present. 

On  the  mornmjij  before  they  went 
to  church,  when  the  bells  were  ring- 
ing,  old  Mr.  Bolton  came  in  a  car- 
riage with  his  wife  from  Cambridge. 
She,  of  course,  condescended  to  give 
licr  hand  to  her  son-in-law,  but  she 
did  it  with  a  look  which  was  full  of 
Itittemess.     She  did  not   probably 
intend  to  be  specially  bitter,  but 
"bitterness  of  expression  was  common 
to  her.     She  was  taken,  however,  at 
once  up  to  the  baby,  and  then  in 
the  presence  of  her  daughter  and 
grandchild  it  may  be  presumed  that 
she  relaxed  a  little.     At  any  rate, 
her  presence  in  the  house  made  her 
daujrhter  happy  for  the  time. 

Then  they  all  went  to  the  church, 
except  the  squire,  who,  as  he  him- 
self pleaded,  had  no  duty  to  per- 
form there.  Mrs.  Bolton,  as  she 
was  taken  through  the  hall,  saw 
lum  aud  recognised  him,  but  would 
not  condescend  even  to  bow  her 
head  to  him,  though  she  knew  how 
intimate  ho  had  been  with  her  hus- 
band. She  still  felt, — though  she 
had  yielded  for  this  day,  this  day 
which  was  to  make  her  grandchild 
a  Christian, — that  there  must  be, 
and  should  be,  a  severance  between 
people  such  as  the  Boltons  and 
people  such  as  the  Caldigates. 

As  the  service  went  on,  and  as 
the  water  was  sj)rinkled,  and  as  the 
prayers  were  said,  (Galdigate  felt 
thankful  that  so  much  had  been  al- 
lo\>ed  to  bo  done  before  the  great 
trouble  had  disclosed  itself.  The 
doubt  whether  even  the  ceremony 
could  be  performed  before  the  clap 
of  thunder  had  been  heard  through 
all  Cambridge  had  been  in  itself  a 
distinct  sorrow  to  him.  Had  Crin- 
kctt  showed  himself  at  Chesterton, 
neither  Mrs.  liolton  nor  Daniel  Bol- 
ton would  have  been  standing  then 
at  the  font.  Had  Crinkett  been 
heard  of  at  Babington,  uncle  Bab- 


ington  would  not  now  have  been 
at  Folking.  All  this  was  passing 
through  his  mind  as  he  was  stand- 
ing by  the  font.  When  the  cere- 
mony of  making  the  young  Daniel 
Humphrey  Caldigate  a  Christian 
was  all  but  completed,  he  fancied 
that  he  saw  old  Mr.  Bolton's  eyes 
fixed  on  something  in  the  church, 
and  he  turned  his  head  suddenly, 
with  no  special  purpose,  but  sim- 
ply looking,  as  one  is  apt  to  look, 
when  another  looks.  There  he  saw, 
on  a  seat  divided  from  himself  by  the 
breadth  of  the  little  nave,  Thomas 
Crinkett  sitting  with  another  man. 

There  was  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  Australian — ^nor  as  to  that  of 
Crinkett's  companion.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  did  not  remember  the  man's 
name,  but  he  knew  him  as  a  miner 
with  whom  he  had  been  familiar  at 
Ahalala,  and  who  had  been  in  part- 
nership both  with  himself  and  Cnn- 
kett  at  Nobble, — as  one  who  had, 
alas !  been  in  his  society  when  Euphe- 
mia  Smith  had  been  there  also.  At 
that  instant  he  remembered  the  fact 
that  the  man  had  called  Euphemia 
Smith  Mrs.  Caldigate  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  that  he  had  let  the  name 
pass  without  remonstrance.  The 
memory  of  that  moment  flashed 
across  him  now  as  he  quickly  turned 
back  his  face  towards  his  child  who 
was  still  uttering  his  little  wail  in 
the  arms  of  the  clergyman. 

Utterden  Church  is  not  a  large 
building.  The  seat  on  which  Crin- 
kett had  placed  himself  was  one 
usually  occupied  by  parish  boys  at 
the  end  of  the  row  of  appropriated 
scats  and  near  to  the  door.  Less 
than  half-a-dozen  yards  from  it,  at 
the  other  side  of  the  wav  leadiujj 
up  the  church,  stood  the  font,  so 
that  the  strancrer  was  almost  close 
to  Caldigate  when  he  turned.  They 
were  so  near  that  others  there  could 
not  but  have  observed  them.  Even 
the  clergyman,  however  absorbed  he 
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might  have  been  in  bis  sacred  work, 
could  not  but  have  observed  them. 
It  was  not  there  as  it  might  have 
been  in  a  town.  Any  stranger, 
even  on  a  Sunday,  would  be  ob- 
served by  all  in  Utterdcn  Church, — 
how  much  then  at  a  ceremony  which, 
as  a  rule,  none  but  friends  attend ! 
And  Crinkett  was  looking  on  with 
all  his  eyes,  leaning  forward  over 
his  stick  and  watch iug  closely. 
Caldigate  had  taken  it  all  in,  even 
in  that  moment.  The  other  man 
was  sitting  back,  gazing  at  nothing, 
as  thouorh  the  matter  to  him  were 
indifferent.  Caldigate  could  under- 
stand  it  all.  The  man  was  there 
simply  to  act  or  to  speak  when  he 
might  be  wanted. 

As  the  ceremony  was  completed 
John  Caldigate  stooH  by  and  played 
with  all  proper  words  and  actions 
the  part  of  the  young  father.  No 
one  Jitjuiding  there  could  sec  by  his 
face  that  he  had  been  struck  violent- 
ly ;  that  he  had  for  a  few  moments 
been  almost  unable  to  stand,  Bnt 
he  himself  was  aware  that  a  cold 
sweat  had  broken  out  all  over  him 
iis  before.  Thoujjch  he  leaned  over 
the  babv  Ivine:  in  his  mother's  arms 
and  kissed  it,  and  smiled  on  the 
young  mother,  he  did  so  as  some 
great  actor  will  carry  ont  his  part 
before  the  public  when  nearly  sink- 
ing to  the  ir^'und  from  sudden 
snfterinj'.  What  would  it  be  riirht 
that  he  should  do  now, — now, — 
now  ?  No  one  there  had  heard  of 
Crinkett  except  his  wife.  And  even 
she  herself  had  no  idea  that  the  man 
of  whom  shtj  had  heard  was  in  Encj- 
land.  Should  he  speak  to  the  man, 
or  should  he  endeavour  to  pass  out 
of  the  chnn^h  as  thoujrh  he  had  not 
recognised  him?  ('ould  he  trust 
himself  even  to  make  the  endeavour 
when  he  should  have  turned  round 
and  when  he  would  find  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  man  ? 

And  then  what  should  he  say, 
and  how  should  he  act,  if  the  man 


addressed  him  in  the  church  f    The 
man   had   not   come  out  there  to 
Utterden  for  nothing,  and  probably 
would  so   address   him.     He    had 
determined  on  telling  no  lie,— no 
lie,  at  any  rate,  as  to  present  circaiD*    . 
stances.     That  life  of  his  in  Aiu-  ^ 
tralia  had  been  necessarily  roag^h;^ 
and  though  successful,  had  not 
quite  as  it  should  have  been.     Ai 
to  that,  he  thought  that  it  ought 
be  permitted  to  him  to  be  reticent^^ 
But  as  to  nothing  since  his  mi 
would  he  lie.     If  Crinkett  spoke 
him  he  must  acknowledge  the  mai 
— but   if    Crinkett  told   his   stoi 
about  Euphemia  Smith  in  the  ehnrc' 
before  them  all,  how  should  he  the-n 
answer  ?     There  was  but  a  momeEit 
for  him  to  decide  it  <ill.     The  deci- 
sion had  to  be  made  while  he  was 
handing  back  his  babe  to  its  mother 
with  his  sweetest  smile. 

As  the   party  at   the   font  wm 
broken   up,  the  eyes   of  them  all 
were  tixed  upon  the  two  strangen. 
A  christening  in  a  public  church  ii 
a  j)ublic  service,  and  open  to  the 
world  at  large.    There  was  no  ques- 
tion to  be  asked   them,  bnt   each 
person  as  he  looked  at  them  would 
of  course  think  that  somebody  else 
would  recognise  them.     They  were 
decently  dressed, — dressed  probably 
in     such    garments    as    gentlemen 
generally   wear    on    winter    morn- 
ings,— but    any   one   would    know 
at   a  glauce   that    they   were    not 
English  gentlemen.    And  they  were 
of  an  appearance  unfamiliar  to  any 
one  there  but  Caldigjito  himself,— 
clean,  but  rough,  not  quite  at  home 
in   their   clothes,    which    had   pro- 
bably  been    bought    ready-made ; 
with   rough,   ignoble    faces, — faces 
which  you  would  suspect,  but  facei^ 
nevertheless,   which    had    in    them 
something    of     courage.      As    the 
little  crowd  prepared  to  move  from 
the  font,  the  two  men  got  up  and 
stood  in  their  places. 

Caldigate   took  the  opportunity 
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a  word  to  Mr.  Bromley  be- 
te tamed  round,  so  that  he 
yet  pause  before  he  decided, 
it  moment  he  resolved  that 
lid  recognise  his  enemy,  and 
lim  with  the  courtesy  of  old 
ihip.  It  would  be  bad  to  do 
moment,  but  he  thought  that 

way  he  might  best  prepare 
f  for  the  future.  Crinkett 
>pealed  to  him  for  money,  but 
itt  himself  had  said  nothing 
tn  about  Euphemia  Smith, 
lan  had  not  as  yet  accused 
»f  bigamy.  The  accusation 
omo  from   her,    and    it  still 

be  that  she  had  used  Grin- 

name  wrongfully.  At  any 
le  thouorht  that  when  the 
I.  thunder  should  have  come, 
[Id  be  better  for  him  not  to 
'epudiated  a  man  with  whom 
lid  then  be  known  that  his 
ns  had  once  been  so  intimate. 

addressed  himself  therefore 
50  to  his  old  associate.  "  I 
rprised  to  see  you  here,  Mr. 
tt"  This  he  said  with  a 
and  a  pleasant  voice,  putting 
)  hand  to  him.  How  hard  it 
:)  summon  up  that  smile  1 
»ard  to  get  that  tone  of  voice ! 
hose  commonplace  words  Iiad 
-}  difficult  of  selection  I    "  Was 

I  saw  yesterday  in  the  Col- 
irdens  ?" 
38,  it  was  me,  no  doubt." 

turned  round,  and  then 
it  that  it  was  impossible, 
ive  just  been  christening  my 

Will  you   come   up  to  our 
ast?" 
ju.  remember  Jack  Adamson, 

:  course  I  do,"  said  Caldigate, 
his  hand  to  the  second  man, 
iras  rougher  even  than  Crin- 
"  I  hope  he  will  come  up  also. 
8  my  uncle,  Mr.  Babington ; 
us  is  my  father-in-law,  Mr, 
I."  "  These  were  two  of  my 
rs  at  Nobble,"  he  said,  turn- 


ing to  the  two  old  gentlemen,  who 
were  looking  on  with  asfomshed 
eyea,  "  They  have  come  over  bere^  * 
I  suppose,  with  reference  to  the 
sale  I  made  to  them  lately  of  my 
interests  at  Polyeuka." 

^*  That's  about  it,"  said  AdamsoiL 

^'  We  won't  talk  business  jnst  at 
this  moment)  because  we  have  to 
eat  oar  breakfast  and  drink  oar 
boy's  health.  But  when  that  is 
done  I'll  hear  what  you  have  to 
say; — or  come  into  Cambridge  t<K 
morrow,  just  as  yoa  please.  /  Yoa'tt 
walk  up  to  the  house  now,  and  FH 
introduce  vou  to  my  wife  P 

<'  We  don't  mind  if  we  do  eat  .a 
bit,-— do  we.  Jack  ?"  said  Crinkett 
Jack  bobbed  his  head,  and  so  they 
walked  back  to  Folking,  the  three 
of  them  together,  while  the  two  Mr.  • 
Boltons  and  uncle  Babington  fol- 
lowed behind.  The  ladies  and  the 
baby  had  been  taken  in  a  carriage. 

The  distance  from  the  -  charen  to 
the  house  at  Folking  was  less  than 
half  a  mile,  but  Caldigate  thought 
that  he  would  never  reach  his  hall 
door.  How  was  he  to  talk  to  the 
men, — with  what  words  and  after 
what  tohionf  And  what  should 
he  say  about  them  to  his  wife  when 
he  reached  home?  She  had  seen 
him  speak  to  them,  had  known  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  stay  behind 
with  them  when  it  would  have,  been•^ 
so  natural  that  he  should  have  been 
at  her  side  as  she  got  into  the  eaiw 
riage.  Of  that  he  was  aware^  bnt 
he  could  not  know  how  for  their 
presence  would  have  frightened 
her.  ''  Yes,"  he  said,  in  answer  to 
some  question  from  Crinkett;  '*the 
property  round  here  is  not  exactly 
mine,  bat  my  father's." 

''  They  tell  me  as  it's  yours  now^" 
said  Crinkett 

"Yoa  haven't  to  learn  to-day 
that  in  regard  to  other  people's 
concerns  men  talk  more  than  they 
know.  The  land  is  my  fathers 
estate,  bnt  I  live  here." 
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"  And  him  ?"  asked  Adamson. 
"lie  lives  in  Cambridge." 
**  That's  wliat  we  mean, — ain't  it, 
Crinkctt  V  said  Adarason.     "  You're 
boss  liere  f 

"  Yes,  I'm  boss." 
"  And   a  deuced  good  time  you 
seem  to  have  of  it,"  said  Crinkett. 

"  I've  nothing  to  complain  of," 
replied  Caldigato,  feeling  liimsclf 
at  the  moment  to  be  the  most 
miserable  creature  in  existence. 

It  was  fearful  work, — work  so 
cruel  that  his  physical  strength 
hardly  enabled  him  to  support  it. 
lie  already  repented  liis  present 
conduct,  telling  himself  tliat  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have 
treated  the  men  from  the  fir?t  as 
spies  and  enemies ; — though  in  tnith 
his  conduct  had  probably  been  the 
wisest  he  could  have  adopted.  At 
last  he  had  the  men  inside  the  hall 
door,  and,  introducing  them  hur- 
riedly to  his  father,  he  left  them 
that  he  might  rush  up  to  his  wife's 
bedroom.  The  nurse  was  there 
and  her  mother  ;  and,  «it  the 
moment,  she  onlv  looked  at  him. 
She  was  too  wise  to  speak  to  him 
before  them.  Hut  at  last  she  suc- 
ceeded in  making  an  opportunity 
of  bcinnr  alone  with  her  husband. 
**  You  stay  here,  nurse ;  I'll  be 
back  directly,  mamma,"  and  then 
she  took  him  across  the  passage  into 
his  own  dressing-room.  *'  AVho  are 
they,  John  ?  who  are  they  ?" 

*'  Thev  are  men  from  the  mines. 
As  they  were  my  partnei-s,  I  have 
asked  them  to  come  in  to  break- 
fast." 

"  And  tlie  woman  ?"  As  she 
spoke  she  hold  on  to  the  back  of  a 
chair  by  which  she  stood,  and  only 
whispered  her  question. 

"  S'o  woman  is  with  them." 

"  Is  it  the  man,— Crinkctt  ?" 

**Ycs,  it  is  Crinkett." 

"In  this  house!  And  I  am  to 
sit  at  table  with  liim?" 

"  It    will    l)e    best    so.      Listen, 


dearest ;  all  that  I  know,  all 
know  of  Crinkett  is,  that  h 
ing  money  of  me  because 
chase  he  made  of  me  has  tc 
badlv  for  him." 

"but  he  is  to  marry  thai 

who   says   that  she  is 

she   stopped,  looking  into 
with   agony.     She  could  i 
herself   to   utter  the   wore 
would  signify  that  anothei 
claimed  to  be  her  husband' 

"  You  are  going  too  fast 
I-  cannot  condemn  the  man 
the  woman  lias  written  unti 
that  he  savs  the  same  \\\m\ 
was  my  partner,  and  I  hav< 
money  ; — I  fear,  all  his  moi 
as  yet  has  said  nothing  a 
woman.  As  it  is  so,  it  Del 
to  be  courteous  to  him.  1 
sufferinjj  much,  vou  must 
aware.  I  am  sure  you 
make  it  worse  for  me." 

"  No,  no,"    she    said,  e 
him  ;  "  I  will  not.     I  will  1 
I  will  do  all  that  I  can. 
will  tell  me  everything?" 

"  Evervthincr,"  ho  said, 
kissed  her,  and  went  back 
his  unwelcome  guests.  I 
not  lonji:  before  she  follo' 
bringing  her  baby  in  h 
Then  she  took  the  child 
be  kissed  by  all  its  relat 
afterwards  bowed  politel; 
two  men,  and  told  them 
was  glad  to  see  her  hnsb; 
friends  and  fellow-workmer 

"Yes,  mum,"  said  Jacl 
srm ;  "  we've  been  fcllo 
men  when  the  work  ^ 
enough.  'T  young  squire 
have  got  over  his  ditlicuiti 
tidvl"  Then  she  smih 
and  nodded  to  them,  and 
back  to  her  mother. 

Mi*s.   Bolton    scowled 
feeling  certain  that  they  ' 
less   persons ; — in   which 
right.     The    old    banker, 
his  son   Daniel   out   of   t 
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whispered  an  inquiry;  but  Daniel 
Bolton  knew  nothing.  "There's 
been  something  wrong  as  to  the  sale 
of  that  mine,"  said  the  banker, 
Daniel  Bolton  thought  it  probable 
that  there  had  been  something 
wrong. 

The  breakfast  was  eaten,  and  the 
child's  health  was  drunk,  and  the 
hour  was  passed.  It  was  a  bad 
time  for  them  all,  but  for  Caldigate 
it  was  a  very  bitter  hour.  To  him 
the  effort  made  was  even  more  dif- 
ficult than  to  her ; — as  was  right ; — 


for  she  at  any  rate  had  been  blame- 
less. Then  the  Boltons  went  away, 
as  had  been  arranged,  and  also  Uncle 
Babington,  while  the  men  still  re- 
mained. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  squire,  I'll 
take  a  turn  with  you,"  said  Crinkett 
at  last;  "while  Jack  can  sit  any- 
where about  the  place." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Caldigate,  And 
so  they  took  their  hats  and  went 
off,  and  Jack  Adamson  was  left 
"sitting  anywhere"  about  the 
place. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. — TOM    CRINKETT   AT   POLKING. 


Caldigate   thought  that    he   had 

oetter  take   his    companion   where 

there  would  be  the  least  chance  of 

^countering  many  eyes.     lie  went 

tiberefore  through  the  garden  into 

j"®  farmyard,  and  along  the  road 

j^^diug  back  to  the  dike,  and  then 

^  Walked  backwards  and  forwards 

*^^Ween  the  ferry,  over  the   Wash, 

^^    the  termination  of  the  private 

^^y  by  which  they  had  come.     The 

spot    was  not  attractive,   as   far   as 

f^^^l  prettiness  was  concerned.  They 

Y^»    on  one  hand  or  the  other  as 

||!,^>'"  turned,  the  long,  straight,  deep 

"^^  which  had   been  cut  at  right 

*°R;\cs  to  the  Middle  Wash;    and 

wcfcvind,  the  fields  were  flat,  plashy, 

^^^   heavy-looking  with  the  mud  of 

^^V>ruary.     But  Crinkett  for  a  while 

^^<1  not  cease  to  admire  everything. 

"  And  them  are  all  yourn  ?"  he  said, 

pointing  to  a  crowd  of  corn-stacks 

standing  in  the  haggard. 

*' Yes,  they're  mine.     I  wish  they 

were  not." 

"\Vhat  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

*'  As  prices  are  at  present,  a  man 

doesn't  make  much  by  growing  corn 

and  keeping  it  to  this  time  of  the 


vear. 


"And  where  them  chimneys  is, 
— is  that  youni  ?"  This  he  said 
pointing  along  the  straight  line  of 
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the  road  to  Farmer  Holt's  home- 
stead, which  showed  itself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Wash, 

"  It  belongs  to  the  estate,"  said 
Caldigate. 

"By  jingo!  And  how  I  remem- 
ber your  a-coming  and  talking  to 
me  across  the  gate  at  Polyeuka 
Hall  I" 

"  I  remember  it  very  well." 

"  I  didn't  know  as  you  were  an. 
estated  gent  in  those  days." 

"I  had  spent  a  lot  of  money 
when  I  was  young,  and  the  estate,,, 
as  you  call  it,  was  not  large  enough 
to  bear  the  loss.  So  i  had  to  go 
out  and  work,  and  get  back  what  I 
had  squandered." 

"  And  you  did  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did  it." 

"  My  word,  yes !     What  a  lot  of 
money  you  took  out  of  the  colony, . 
Caldigate !" 

"  I'm  not  going  to  praise  myself,, 
but  I  worked  hard  for  it,  and  when 
I  got  it  I  didn't  run  riot." 

"  Not  with  drink," 

"  Nor  in  any  other  way,  I  kept 
my  money." 

"  Well ; — I   don't   know   as   vou 
was  very  much  more  of  a  Josepki 
tjian    anybody   else."     Then    Crin- 
kett laughed  most  disagreeably ;  and 
Caldigate,  turning  over  various  ideas . 
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apidly  iq  his  mind,  thought  that 
i  good  deed  would  be  done  if  a  man 
io  void  of  feelinfj  coald  be  drowned 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  black 
deep  dike  which  was  slowly  creep- 
ing along  by  their  side.  "  Any  way 
you  was  lucky, — infernally  lucky." 

*'  You  did  not  do  badly  yourself. 
When  I  first  reached  Nobble  you 
had  the  name  of  more  money  than  I 
ever  made." 

"  Who's  got  it  now  ?  Eh,  Caldi- 
gate !  who's  got  my  money  now  ?" 

"  It'd  tiike  a  clever  man  to  tell 
that." 

**  It  don't  take  much  cleverness 
for  me  to  tell  who  lias  got  more  of 
it  nor  anybody  else,  and  it  don't 
take  much  cleverness  for  me  to  tell 
that  I  ain't  got  none  of  it  left  my- 
self;— none  of  it,  Caldigate.     Not 

;a  d hundred   pounds!"     This 

he  said  with  terrible  energy. 

"I'm  sorry  it's  so  bad  as  that 
with  you,  Crinkett." 

"Yes; — you  is  sorry,  I  daresay. 
You've  acted  sorry  in  all  you  said 
and    done    since   1    got    taken    in 

last    by   that mine  ; — haven't 

you  ?  Well ; — I  have  got  just  a 
few  hundreds ;  what  I  could  scrape 
together  to  bring  me  and  a  few 
others  as  miijht  be  wanted  over  to 
England.     1'bere's    Jack   Adamson 

with  me  and just  two  more. 

They  may  be  wanted,  scjuire." 

The  attack  now  was  being  com- 
menced, and  how  was  he  to  repel  it, 
or  to  answer  it?  Only  on  one 
ground  had  he  received  from  Robert 
iJolton  a  decided  opinion.  Under 
no  circumstances  was  he  to  give 
money  to  these  persons.  Were  he 
to  be  guilty  of  that  weakness  he 
would  have  delivered  liiniself  over 
into  their  liantls.  And  not  only  did 
he  put  implicit  trust  in  the  sagacity 
of  Robert  Bolton,  but  he  himself 
knew  enough  of  the  world's  opinion 
on  such  a  matter  to  be  aware  th^t 
a  man  who  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  frightened  out  of  money  is  sup- 


posed to  have  acknowledged  some 
terrible  delinquency.  He  had  been 
very  clear  in  his  mind  when  that 
letter  came  from  Eupbemia  Smith 
that  he  would  not  now  make  any 
rebate.  Till  that  attack  had  comey 
it  might  have  been  open  to  him  to  "^ 

bo  generous ; — but  not  now.     And J 

yet  when  this  man  spoke  of  hi^s 
own  loss,  and  remindea  him  of  hi 
wealth  ; — when  Crinkett  threw  i 
in  his  teeth  tliat  by  a  happy  chani 
he  had  feathered  his  nest  with  th  -h 
spoils  taken  from  the  wretched  maL'-^v 
himself,— then  he  wished  that  S.  i 
was  in  his  power  to  give  bac^:l 
something. 

"Is  that  said  as  a  threat T'   kfee 
asked,  looking  round  on  his  coKzi- 
pan  ion,  and  resolving  that  he  woaI<f 
be  brave. 

"  That's  as  you   take  it,  aqpim 
We  don't  want  to  threaten  nothing." 

"  Because  if  you  do,  vou'd  bettar 
go  and  do  what  yon  have  to  do 
away  from  here," 

"Don't  you    bo  so    ronffh  now 
with  an  old  pal.     Yon  won^  do  do 
good    by   being    rough.     I  wanH 
rough  to  you  when   yon  come  to 
Polycuka  ilall  without  very  much 
in  your  pocket."    This  was  nntrnel 
for  Crinkett  had  been  rongh,  and 
Caldigate's  pockets  }iad  been  fall  of 
money ;  but  there  could  be  no  good 
got  by  contradicting  him  on  smal 
trifles.     "  I  was  a  good  mate  to  yo 
then.     You  wouldn't  even  have  gr 
your  finger   into  the  Old  Stick-? 
the-Mud,  nor  yet  into  Polyeoka^  I 
for  me.     I  was  tlie  making  of  yf 
fort  in,  Caldigate.     I  was." 

"My  fortune,  such  as  it  ia^  ' 
made  by  my  own  industry," 

^'Industry  be  blowedl     I  d 
know  that  vou  were  so  much  b 
than   anybody  else.     Wasn't 
dustrious?     Wasn't   I   thinkin 
it  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
nothing  else  ?    You  was  ams 
do  allow  that,  Caldigate.     Yoi 
verv  smart." 
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i  you   ever  know  me    dis- 

oh !  what's  honesty  ?  There's 
f  80  9iiiart  as  honesty.  What- 
►u  got,  you  got  a  sure  hold  of. 
what  you  mean  hy  honesty, 
as  clever  enough  to  take  care 
.  had  really  got  it.  Now 
this  Polyeuka  business,  Til 
n  how  it  is.  I  and  Jack 
on     and     another," — as     he 

to  the  "other"  he  winked, 
believed    in    Polyeuka;    we 

D the     cussed    hole  I 

-when  you  was  gone  we 
t  we'd  try  it.  It  was  not 
0  get  the  money  as  you 
,  but  we  got  it.  One  of  the 
iown  at  Sydney  went  shares, 
)k  all  the  plant  as  security, 
he  cussed  place  ran  out  the 
t  the  money  was  paid.  It 
it  as  though  fortin  had  done 
irpose.  If  you  don't  believe 
m  a-saying,  I've  got  the  docu- 
bo  show  you." 

igate  did  believe  what  the 
lid.  It  was  a  matter  as  to 
he  had,  in  the  way  of  business, 
i  intelligence  of  his  own  from 
ony,  and  he  was  aware  that 

been  singularly  lucky  as  to 
cumstances  and  time  of  the 
But  there  had  been  nothing 
."   about  it.     Those   in   the 

who  understood  the  matter 
t  at  the  time  that  he  was 
J  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  in- 
by  the  terms  proposed.  He 
lought  so  himself,  but  had 
billing  to   make   it  in   order 

misrht  rid  himself  of  further 
.  lie  had  believed  that  the 
ery  and  plant  attached  to  the 
aad  been  nearly  worth  flie 
,   and    he    had    been    quite 

that  Crinkctt  himself,  when 
^  the  bargain,  had  considered 
:  to  be  in  luck's  Tjay.  But 
)roperty,  as  he  well  knew, 
Y  its  nature,  precarious,  and 
o  sudden  changes.     He  had 


been  fortanatOy  and  the.  pnrchaserB 
had  been  the  reverse.  Of  that  he 
had  no  doubt,  though  probably  the 
man  had  exaggerated  his  own  mis- 
fortane.  When  he  had  been  men 
to  understand  how  bad  had  oeen 
the  fate  of  these  old  companions 
of  his  in  the  matter,  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  liberal  gentleman  he  was 
fyizijOQs  to  share  with  them  the  loss. 
g  Had  Crinkett  come  to  him,  explain- 
ing all  that  he  now  explained,  with- 
out any, interference  fromEophemia 
Smith,  he  would  have  been  anxions 
to  do  mnch.  But  now ; — how  could 
he  do  anvthing  now  I  *'  I  do  not 
at  all  diu>elieve  what  you  tell  me 
about  the  mine,"  he  said. 

^^  And  yet  you  won't  do  anythioff . 
for  OS?  Ton  ain't  above  taking  m 
our  money  and  seeing  us  starve;  and. 
that  when  you  have  got  everything 
ronnd  you  here  like  an  estate 
gentleman,  as  you  are  f 

There  was  a  touch  of  eloquence 
in  this^  a  soundness  of  expostulation 
which  moved  him  much.  He  conld 
afford  to  give  back  half  the  prioei 
he  had  received  for  the  mine  and 
yet  be  a  well-to-do  man.  He  paid. ' 
over  .to  his  father  the  rents  from 
Folking,  but  he  had  the  house  and 
home-nurm  for  nothing.  And  the 
sum  which  he  had  received  for 
Polyeuka  by  no  means  represented 
all  his  savings.  He  did  not  like 
to  think  that  he  had  denuded  this 
man  who  had  been  his  partner  of 
evei^rthing  in  order  that  he  himself 
might  be  unnecessarily  rioh.  It 
was  not  pleasant  to  him  to  think 
that  the  fatness  of  his  opulence  had 
been  extracted  from  Jack  Adam- 
son  and  from — ^Buphemia  Smith. 
When  the  application  for  return  Of 
the  money  had  been  first  made  to 
him  from  Australia,  he  hadn't  known 
what  he  knew  now.  Tliere  had  been 
no  eloaaence  then, — no  expostula- 
tion. Now  he  thoroughly  wished 
that  he  was  able  to  imike  restitu- 
tion.   ^  A  threat .  has   been   used 
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me,"  lie  muttered,  almost  anxious 
explain   to    the  man   his   exact' 
)sition. 

"  A   threat !     I   ain't  threatened 

othini^.     But  I  tell  you  there  will 

)e  threats  and  worse  than  threats. 

Fair   means   first    and    foul    means 

afterwards !     That's    about  it,  Cal- 

digate." 

If  he  could  have  got  this  man  tg 
sav  that  there  was  no  threat,  to  be 
simply  piteous,  he  thought  that  he 
might  even  yet  have  suggested 
some  compromise.  But  that  was 
impossible  when  he  was  told  that 
worse  than  threats  was  in  store  for 
him.  lie  was  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, thinking  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  for  him  to  rush  into 
that  matter  of  Euphemia  Smith 
himself,  liut  up  to  this  time  he 
had  no  absolute  knowledge  thfit 
Crinkett  was  aware  of  the  letter 
which  had  been  written.  No  doubt 
that  in  speaking  of  "  another"  as 
being  jomed  with  himself  and 
Adanison  he  had  intended  that 
Kuphemia  Smith  should  be  under- 
stood, liut  till  her  name  had  been 
mentioned  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  mention  it.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  betray  the  fear 
which  would  become  evident  if  he 
spoke  of  the  woman. 

"  I  think  vou  had  better  go  to 
my  lawyer,"  lie  sai*!. 

**  We  don't  want  no  lawvering. 
The  plunder  is  yours,  no  doubt. 
AVhethcr  you'll  have  so  much  law 
on  vour  side  in  other  matters, — 
that's  the  question."  Crinkett  did 
not  in  the  least  understsmd  the 
state  of  his  companion's  mind.  To 
Oinkettit  appeared  that  Oaldigato 
was  simply  anxious  to  save  his 
money. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say 
anything  else  to  you  just  at  pres- 
ent. The  barjjain  was  a  fair  bar- 
gain,  and  you  have  no  ground  for 
any  claim.  You  come  to  me  with 
some  mysterious  threat — 


?» 


"You  understand,"  said  Crin- 
kett. 

"  I  care  nothing  for  your  threats, 
I  can  only  bid  you  go  and  do  your 
worst." 

"  That's  what  wc  intend." 

**That  you  should  have  lost 
money  by  me  is  a  great  sorrow 
to  me." 

"  You  look  sorry,  squire." 

"  JJut  after  what  you  have  said 
I   can   make   you  no  ofiier.     If  yo^. 
will  go   to   my  brother-in-law,  Mf 
Robert  Bolton " 

«  That's  the  lady's  brother  ?" 

"  Mv  wife's  brother." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,  Caldigate. 
I  won't  go  to  him  at  all.     What's 
ho  to  us  ?    It  ain't  likely  that  I  ant 
going  to  ask  him  for  money  to  hold 
our  tongues.   Not  a  bit  of  it.   You've 
had  sixty  thousand   pounds  oat  of 
that  mine.     The  bank  found  twenty 
and    took    all    the   plant.     There^ 
forty  gone.     Will    you  share    the 
loss?     (five  us  twenty  and  we*ll  be 
otf  V)ack   to  Austnilia  by  the  firrt 
ship.    And  I'll   take  a  wife  back 
with    me.     You    understand  ?     T\\ 
take  a  wife  back  with  me.    Thea 
we  shall  be  all  square  all  round.*' 

With    what     delight   would    he 
have   given    the    twenty   thoasand 
pounds,  had  ))e  dared  !     Had  tberr 
been  no  question  about  the  woman 
he  would  have  given  the  money  t 
satisfy  his  own  conscience  as  to  it 
injury  he  had  involuntarily  done  ' 
his  old  partners.     But  he  could  n 
do   it   now.     He    could    make 
suggestion  towards  doing  it.     To 
so  would  be  to  own  to  all  the  B 
tons    that   Mrs.    Euphemia    Sn 
was  his  wife.     And  were  he  to 
so,  how    could    he    make    bin 
secure  that  the  man  and  the  wo 
would  go   back    to   Australia 
trouble  him  no  more  ?     All  e: 
once  forbade  him  to  hope  for  s 
result.     And  then  the  paymf 
the  money  would  be  .one  of 
damning  pieces  of  evidence  f 
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They  had  now  got  back  for 
icond  time  to  the  spot  at 
the  way  up  to  the  house  at 
g  turned  off  from  the  dike, 
he  paused  and  spoke  what 
*n tended  to  be  his  last  words, 
ave  nothing  more  to  say, 
jtt.  I  will  not  promise  any- 
myself.  A  threatened  man 
never  give  way.  You  know 
onrself.  But  if  you  will  go 
brother-in-law  I  will  get  him 
you." 

— -  your  brother-in-law.   He 
^our  brother-in-law,  no  more 
am." 

?  the  sword  had  been  -drawn 
xe  battle  had  been  declared, 
r  that,"  said  Caldigate,  walk- 
in  front,  "  I  shall  decline  to 
to  you  any  further."  He 
back  through  the  farmyard  at 
ik  pace,  while  Crinkett  kept 
bh  him,  but  still  a  few  steps 
I.  In  the  front  of  the  house 
ound  Jack  Adamson,  who,  in 
tnce  to  his  friend's  suggestion, 
•een  sitting  anywhere  about 
ice. 
n  blowed  if  he  don't  mean  to 

0  every  dump  he's  robbed  ns 
aid  Cnnkett,  in  a  loud  voice. 
e  do,  do  he  ?  Then  we  know 
ve've  got  to  be  after." 

re  come  across  some  of  'em 
as  mean,"  continued  Crin- 
'  but  a  meaner  skunk  nor  this 

1  gent,  who  is  a  justice  of  the 
and  a  squirt  and  all  that,  I 
did  come  across,  and  I  don't 
\e  I  never  shall."  And  then 
tood  looking  at  him,  jeering 
1.  And  the  gardener,  who 
en  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
it  all. 

irvell,"  said  the  squire,  "  open 
jate  for  these  gentlemen." 
11  of  course  knew  that  thev 
een  brought  from  the  church 
house,  and  had  been  invited 
he  ^christening  breakfast. 
I   were  Darvell  I   wouldn't 


take  wages  from  such  a  sknnk  as 
voo,"  said  Crinkett.  ^A  man  as 
nas  robbed  his  partners  of  every 
shilling,  and  has  married  a  young 
lady  when  lie  has  got  another  wife 
living  ont  in  the  colony.  At  least 
she  was  oni  in  the  eolony.  She 
ain't  there  now,  DarvelL  She's 
somewhere  else  now.  That's  what 
your  master  is^  DarvelL  Tou'Il 
have  to  look  out  for  a  place,  be- 
cause your  master*!!  be  in  quod 
before  lonff.  How  much  is  it  they 
gets  for  Digamy,  Jack!  Three 
years  at  the  ireadmil! ; — that's  about 
It.  But  I  pities  the  young  lady 
and  the  poor  little  bastard." 

Wliat  was  he  to  do  ?  A  sense  of 
what  was  fitting  for  his  wife  rather 
than  for  himself  forbade  him  to 
fly  at  the  man  and  take  him  by 
the  throat.  And  now,  of  course, 
the  wretched  story  would  be  told 
through  all  Cambridgeshire.  Notii- 
inff  could  prevent  that  now.  ^  Dar* 
veU,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  towards 
the  hall  steps,  <*  you  must  see  these 
men  off  the  premises.  The  loss  yon 
say  to  them  the  better." 

« We'll  only  just  tell  him  all 
about  it  as  we  goes  along  comfort- 
able," said  Adamson.  Darvell,  who 
was  a  good  sort  of  man  in  his  way. 
— slow  rather  than  stupid,  weighted 
with  the  ordinary  respect  which  a 
servant  has  for  his  master,-^had 
heard  it  all,  but  showed  no  par- 
ticular anxiety  to  hear  more.  He 
accompanied  the  men  down  to  t^e 
Causeway,  hardjy  opening-  hik 
mouth  to  them,  while  they  were 
loud  in  denouncing  the  meanness 
of  the  man  who  had  deserted  a  wife 
in  Australia,  and  bad  then  betrayed 
a  young  lady  here  in  England. 

«*  Wnat  were  they  talking  about  f 
said  his  wife  to  him  when  they 
were  alone ;  ''  I  heard  their  v()ice8 
even  here." 

**They  were  threatening  me; — 
threatening  me  and  you." 

^^  About  that  woman  f 
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"  Yes  ;  about  that  woman.  Not 
that  they  have  dared  yet  to  mention 
her  name, — but  it  was  about  that 
woman." 

"And  shcT 

"I've  heard  nothinjr  from  her 
since  that  letter.  I  do  not  know 
that  she  is  in  England,  but  I  sup- 
pose lliat  she  is  with  them." 

"  Does  it  make  you  unhappy, 
John  !" 

"  Very  unhappy." 

"  Does  it  frighten  you  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  makes  me  fear  that 
you  for  a  while  will  be  made  miser- 
able,— you  whom  I  had  thought  that 
I  could  protect  from  all  sorrow  and 
from  all  care !  0  my  darling !  of 
course  it  frightens  me ;  but  it  is 
for  you." 

"  What  will  they  do  first,  John  ?" 

"  They  have  already  said  words 
before  the  man  there  which  will  of 
course  be  spread  about  the  country." 

"  What  words  ?" 

Then  he  paused,  but  after  paus- 
ing ho  spoke  very  plainly.  "  They 
said  that  you  were  not  my  wife." 

"  But  I  am  ?" 

"  Indeed  you  are." 

"Tell  me  all  truly.  Though  I 
were  not,  I  would  still  be  true  to 


'OU. 
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"  But  Hester, — Hester,  you  are. 
Do  not  speak  as  though  that  were 
possible." 

"  1  know  that  you  love  me.  I 
am  sure  of  that.  Nothing  should 
ever  make  me  leave  you  ; — nothing. 
Y*ou  are  all  the  world  to  me  now. 


W^hatever  you  may  have  done  I 
will  be  true  to  you.  Only  tell  me 
everything." 

"I  think  I  have,"  he  said, 
lioarsely.  Then  he  remembered 
that  lie  had  told  much  to  Robert 
Bolton  which  she  had  not  heard. 
"  I  did  tell  her  that  I  would  maAr 
her." 

**  You  did." 

"Yes,  I  did." 

''  Is  not  that  a  marriage  in  soma 
countries  ?" 

"  I  think  nowhere, — certainly  n 
there.     And  the  people,  hearing 
it  all,   used    to   call    her    by   m 
name." 

"O    John  I— will    not    that 
against  us  ?" 

"It  will  be  against  me, — in  tks« 
minds  of  persons  like  your  mother- ** 

"  I  will  care  nothing  for  that     / 
know  that  you  have  repented,  and 
are  sorry.     I  know  that  you  lore 
me  now."  • 

"  I  have  always  loved  yon  since 
the  first  moment  that  I  saw  yon." 

"  Never  for  a  moment  believe 
that    I    will    believe    them.      Let 
them  do  what  they  will,  I  will  be 
your  wife.     Nothing  shall  take  me . 
away  from  you.     But  it  is  sad,  is  it 
not ;   on  the   very   day  that  poor 
baby  has  been  christened  f"     Then 
they  sat  and   wept  together,  and 
tried  to  comfort  each  other.     But 
nothing  could   comfort  him.     He 
was  almost  prostrated  at  the  pros- 
pect of  his  com  Rig  misery, — and  of 
hers. 
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LE  is  always  something  checr- 
le  approach  to  Paris.  Unless 
eller  is  in  absolute  suffering 
5ty,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
e  precincts  of  this  great,  gay, 

and  splendid  city,  without 
tiection  of  the  old  feeling  that 
:ld  was  made  for  us  and  for 
asure,  which  is  the  privilege 
1.  Howsoever  we  may  have 
)ut  by  the  teaching  of  experi- 
at  in  reality  very  few  things 
le  for  our  pleasure,  and  that 
rid  is  indifferent  to  the  fact 

our  existence,  yet  the  pleas- 

eption  steals  back  every  time 

ith  a    tolerably  easy    mind, 

Few  napoleons  in  our  purse, 

ourselves    within    sij{ht  of 

• 
ileries    garden,  or  traversing 

ad  sunshine  of  the  Elysian 

It  is  not  because  Paris  is  a 

pleasure.     No  more  tragic 

is    everybody    knows,  is    in 

rid — Massacres    of  St.  Bar- 

?w.  Massacres  of  September, 

of  Terror — associations  more 

ig    than    those    which    sur- 

any  capital  in  Europe  form 

nraon    thread  of  her    story. 

t  necessary  even  to  go  back 

listory,  when    we  know  that 

res  of  blood  and  warfare  are 

'  yet  wiped  out  of  those  very 

the   mere  ^aspect  of  which, 

t  glimpse  of  them,  brings  a 

oftening  of    pleasure  to  the 

countenance.     How  is  this 

f  ul  effect  produced  ?     Rome, 

her  old  enchantments,  and 

,  unique   on  the  earth,  exer- 

different  kind  of  spell,  more 

and  more  moving ;  but  the 

3e  of  Paris,  if  lighter,  is  more 

al.     A  certain    breath  of  ex- 

;y  is  always  about  her.     We 

old  enough  to  know  that  one 

3  very  much  like  another,  and 


that  no  locality  contains  the  unat- 
tainable, after*  which  we  all  sigh  ; 
but  still  there  will  rise  in  our  minds 
a  vague  expectation,  a  sense  of  some- 
thing pleasant,  which  must  be 
awaiting  us  in  this  centre  of  all 
surprises  and  changes.  People  say 
it  is  the  air,  which  is  lighter,  clearer, 
more  inspiriting,  than  our  own : 
but  those  who  know  Paris  best, 
know  that  it  can  be  as  oppressive, 
as  heavy,  gloomy,  and  threatening, 
as  it  is  possible  for  air  to  be ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
place  in  which  the  suffocations  of 
ripe,  hot,  glaring,  dusty  summer 
are  more  overwhelming.  It  is  not 
the  air ;  it  is  not  the  streets,  which 
often  become  oppressive  too  in  their 
absence  of  variety  and  of  shadow. 
It  is  the  soul  of  the  place  which  is 
in  the  air  and  in  the  "streets,  and  in 
everything  about, — a  more  eager 
impulse,  a  quickened  interest,  an 
additional  consciousness  of  the 
pleasure  of  movement,  and  sight, 
and  hearing.  Life  is  .quickened 
even  in  the  most  torpid  veins  by 
the  flow  of  the  life  around.  Ex- 
istence is  as  active  and  still  more 
busy  in  many  other  places — in  the 
business  parts  of  London,  for  in- 
stance, which  many  spectators  re- 
gard with  admiration ;  but  that  self- 
absorbed  and  preoccupied  existence 
does  not  sweep  the  chance  passen- 
ger with  it — rather,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  him  feel  more  strongly  his 
isolation  from  it,  contemptuous  at 
once  of  his  leisure  and  hi^  reflec- 
tions. The  bustling  crowds  of  the 
City,  with  little  patience  or  sym- 
pathy with  the  idle  bystander,  arc 
very  apt  to  create  in  him  a  Phari- 
saical or  Philistine  complacency  that 
he  is  not  as  other  men  are  ;  and  the 
outside  aspect  of  the  other  end  of. 
London  is  almost  equally  discourag- 
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ing.  An  unfashionable  beholder  in 
Rotten  Row  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
chilled  by  some  passing  sense  tliat 
he  is  completely  "out  of  it,"  as 
schoolboys  say,  his  interest  uncalled 
for  and  rfither  impertinent,  himself 
knowing  nobody,  an  intrusive  and 
unnecessary  unit  in  the  well-com- 
pacted groups  which  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him.  But  the  movement 
of  Paris  is  sympathetic,  and  sweeps 
everybody  into  it.  The  individual, 
however  unknown,  is  earned  on  by 
the  general  stream;  it  is  for  all 
classes,  it  involves  every bpdy  with 
a  vague  kind  of  brotherhood,  sym- 
pathy, and  friendliness.  "Come 
along,"  the  crowds  seem  to  say, 
Alhms  !  a  word  in  which  there  is 
still  more  community  of  action. 
There  is  something  to  see,  some- 
thing to  hear,  it  docs  not  matter 
what.  Perhaps  the  object  may  be 
small  enough,  and  the  spectator  dis- 
appointed ;  but  at  all  events  the 
sentiment  is  general,  the  movement 
universfil.  AUohh  !  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  common  appeal  which 
affects  all  the  world. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this 
sympathetic  attraction  of  ]*aris  is 
most  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
somewhat  commonplace  call  of  a 
great  Exposition.  No  doubt  it  will 
act  difl'erentlv  on  different  minds: 
and  perhaps  to  the  mass,  as  being 
something  definite  to  justify  their 
expectation,  it  will  increase  the 
effect.  But  upon  others  the  impres- 
sion made  will  be  different.  J'aris, 
at  this  moment  of  bustling  activity 
and  commotion,  when  you  can 
scarcely  make  your  way  along  the 
crowded  streets,  is  "empty,"  as 
London  is  with  a  million  or  so 
of  people  swarming  about.  Much 
that  is  most  characteristic  about 
her  is  out  of  town;  her  houses 
shut  up,  her  society — all  that  now 
represents  the  salons  of  old,  the 
brilliant  coteries  which  have  always 
been  one  of  the  greatest  distinctions 


and  attractions  of  Paris-— dispersed. 
Conversation  is  a  Frencli  gift,  and 
there  is  something  in  the  mere  lan- 
guage which  gives  to  the  common 
chatter  of  tlic  streets  a  certain  pi- 
quancy and  grace ;  but  it  is  not  now 
that  the  stranger  will  find  in  Paris 
that  perfection  of  talk,  lively  or 
serious,  light,  airy,  eloquent,  pro- 
found, for  which  she  is  famons. 
The  salons  are  shut  up ;  the  theatres^ 
reopening  one  by  one,  are  still  fee- 
ble, with  a  star  here  and  there — half 
scornful  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
foreigners — sparkling  amid  imper- 
fect surroundings ;  bat  no  more. 
Heavy  English  talk,  or  high-pitched 
American  voices,  sound  everywhere. 
The  refined  Parisian  speech,  most 
delicate  of  all  mediums  of  utterance 
from  delicate  lips,  comes  to  us  with 
less  charm  from  less  refined  oigani. 
Under  such  circumstances  London 
is  dull^  beyond  description;  but 
Paris  is  never  dull.  Tlio  houses  of 
the  fine  people  who  are  absent  show 
no  ostentation  of  dingy  blinds  or 
closed  shutters,  but  simply  dose 
their  persiennes  as  if  for  the  heat 
in  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  broiling ;  and  the  streets  show 
little  consciousness  of  their  absence.  ' 
The  want  of  fine  equipages  is  for- 
gotten in  the  stream  of  universal 
movement,  and  Paris  at  its  worst  is 
still  brighter  than  most  other  places 
at  their  best  The  crowds  that  sweep 
round  every  comer,  all  busy  and 
lively  and  gay,  step  out  in  a  brisker 
mciisure;  they  are  full  of  basineasi 
but  not  absorbed  and  steeped  in  it| 
always  ready  with  their  wits  about 
them  for  anything  that  may  happen. 
Unlike  ourselves,  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  there  is  a  certain  air  of 
leisure  and  tranquillity  abont.  The 
women  in  their  white  caps  are 
everywhere,  quiet  but  not  hurried  ; 
the  cabs  (for  it  is  true  there  are  not 
many  carriages)  stroll  slowly  along, 
looking  for  fares  ;  and  little  groups 
of  foreigners  loiter  under  the  colon- 
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nades  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  looking 
into  tlie  shop-windows  where  every- 
thing is  so  cheap,  and  at  the  heaps  of 
fruit  in  the  cafes.  Gradually  as  the 
day  goes  on  the  traflBc  quickens. 
The  soft  coolness  and  calm  of  the 
morning  give  place  to  the  blaze  of 
noon.  The  stream  of  walkers  and 
carriages  increases;  great  omnibuses, 
and,  what  is  worse,  tramways,  lum- 
ber along  in  a  dozen  different  streams 
across  the  vast  open  of  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde;  the  stream  is  setting  in 
one  direction  from  all  the  different 
"  airts."  And  thus  the  stranger  be- 
comes fully  aware  that  Paris  is  not 
quite  Paris  for  the  moment;  her 
characteristic  occupations  are  sus- 
pended. She  is  a  town  with  one 
idea,  and  pursues  it, — though  not 
after  the  terrible  fashion  in  which 
she  has  sometimes  followed  her 
theory  of  the  moment,  yet  with 
warmth  and  energy.  The  centre 
of  the  world  has  shifted  its  locality, 
and  lies  far  away  yonder  to  the  right 
hand,  over  the  lines  of  green  that 
seem  to  fill  up  all  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  houses,  where  two  towers 
rise  on  the  sky-line  unfamiliar  to 
the  landscape.  These  are  the  towers 
of  the  Trocadero  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river ;  and  between  these  and 
the  heart  of  Paris  lies  the  Exposi- 
tion, the  biggest  of  all  the  Exhibi- 
tions'that  have  yet  been  seen. 

It  seems  to  be  reasonable,  almost 
necessary,  that  every  Exhibition 
should  be  bigger  than  its  predeces- 
sor, thus  securing  a  pre-eminence 
which  it  is  difficult  to  make  quite  as 
sure  of  in  any  other  way.  And  it 
was  equally  necessary  that  the  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Republic  should  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  Empire,  on 
which,  in  its  day,  every  effort  was 
concentrated  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  is  the  largest  Exhibition  that 
ever  was.  It  is  traversed  like 
an  independent  principality  by  a 
Seine  of  its  own  with  a  bridge  of 
its  own,   the   Pont   d'Jena,   which 


has  been,  as  it  were,  abstracted 
from  the  common  public  for  the 
occasion.  This  gives  a  certain 
originality  of  character  to  the  place, 
and  confers  a  certain  dignity  upon 
that  combination  of  conservatory 
and  barn  which  still  continues  the 
model  for  an  exhibition^  palace. 
Surrounded  by  gardens,  containing 
every  kind  of  dependent  structure, 
the  long  line  of  glass  roofs  becomes 
less  haiial  id  character,  and  seen 
from  the  heights  of  the  Trocad6ro, 
over  green  lawns  and  bright  banks 
of  flowers,  and  the  river,  it  looks  as 
near  imposing  as  it  is  possible  for 
such  an  erection  to  be ;  while  the 
myriads  of  people  on  the  slope, 
streaming  across  the  bridge  and 
through  the  gardens,  is  always  a  gay 
and  pretty  sight.  The  lawns,  not- 
withstanding the  blazing  sun,  are 
as  green  as  the  grass  round  a  chalet 
on  a  Swiss  mountain,  thanks  to  the 
perpetual  watering  by  all  kinds  of 
hose,  in  all  kinds  of  ingenious  ar- 
rangements, which  is  going  on  con- 
stantly. Here  a  hundred  little  airy 
fountains  are  springing  from  a  tube 
laid  along  the  grass  and  raining 
gratefully  upon  the  hot  earth ;  there 
a  curious  little  three-legged  stand, 
grotesque  but  beneficent,  dispenses 
refreshing  spray  on  all  sides.  Some 
of  these  queer  apparatus  seem  to 
hop  about  by  themselves  like  gi- 
gantic grasshoppers,  with  that  el- 
dritch look  of  mtelligence,  uncanny 
yet  half  humorous,  which  a  ma- 
chine sometimes  displays.  While 
they  go  on  with  their  watering 
unwearied,  the  big  fountains  plash 
and  the  spectators  stream  along,  in 
a  current  not  less  constant,  and 
much  more  audible. 

The  Trocadero  building  contains 
an  "  exposition  retrospective,"  care- 
fully classified,  and  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  all  students  of  art,  but 
which  demands  study  and  exami- 
nation, and  cannot  be  taken  into  a 
bird's-eye  view ;  while,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  grounds  of  the  Trocad6ro 
are  tlie  frivolous  portion  of  the  ^eat 
show.  Here  there  is  no  strain  upon 
the  intelligence,  but  simple  pleas- 
ures brought  down  to  the  gentlest 
capacity,  combined  with  such  means 
of  "  restoration"  for  the  outer  man 
as  are  to  be  seriously  recommended 
to  the  visitor.  Here  he  may  sit  in 
the  shade  and  solace  himself  with  an 
admirable  Parisian  breakfast  in  wise 
provision  against  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  yet  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
sparkling  cascades,  the  banks  of 
brilliant  flowers,  and  the  amusing 
crowds  that  stream  up  and  down 
the  slope.  The  simple  wondere 
which  attract  there  are  not  perhaps 
of  a  very  lofty  kind,  but  the  good- 
humoured  sisfht-seers  visit  even  the 
grottos  with  exemplary  conscien- 
tiousness, and  crowd  into  the  alley 
gay  with  flags  where  a  quantity  of 
sham  Arabs  have  established  booths 
of  Algerian  merchandise,  with  still 
more  thorough  enjoyment.  To  a 
great  part  of  the  community,  espe- 
cially the  female  portion  of  it,  the 
opportunity  of  buying  cheap  rub- 
bish is  always  an  attraction;  and 
hero  they  are  able  to  indulge  that 
taste,  and  encumber  themselves  with 
much  tinsel  and  trash  at  the  cost  of 
a  few  francs,  which  keeps  this  quar- 
ter of  the  grounds  always  lively, 
busy,  and  bright.  Less  superficial 
observers  will  find  many  scraps  of 
better  things— embroidery,  rugs, 
and  some  siinple  enamels  full  of  the 
Eastern  harmonv  of  colour — under- 
neath  the  stores  of  cheap  wares ;  and 
behind  this  encampment  of  shops 
rise  the  white  towers  of  an  Algerian 
house,  standing  out  hot  and  clear 
against  a  sky  scarcely  less  brilliant 
than  its  native  background,  which 
give  a  certain  interest  and  appear- 
ance of  truth  to  the  turbaned  atten- 
dants, who,  however,  speak  French 
with  a  suspicious  fluency  not  likely 
to  be  acquired  even  in  France's  fa- 
vourite colony. 


The  Pont  d'Jena  is  entirely  ap- 
propriated and  tranemogrified  — 
sequestered  from  public  use  with 
an  ease  and  boldness  which  monarch- 
ical and  aristocratic  England  wonld 
hesitate  to  exercise,  but  which  is 
tout  simple  to  Frenchmen,  even 
in  their  most  democratical  period. 
The  Seine  below  has  its  troop  of 
steamboats  to  match  the  tramways 
above,  and  the  footway  of  the  bridge 
is  covered  and  its  sides  lined  with 
seats,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  poeuble 
to  distinguish  it  from  one  of  the 
many  avenues  about.  The  bridge 
leads  into  another  claborately-laid- 
out  garden,  with  the  same  lawnaand 
flower-beds,  lighted  up  by  bits  of  or- 
namental water,  and  sprinkled  with 
statues,  towers,  cottages,  and  halls  of 
all  kinds,  each  containing  some  ola« 
of  productions,  natural  or  manafK- 
tured,  among  which  we  wend  oar 
way  to  the  great  entrance  of  the 
Exhibition  proper,  the  fine  te^ 
race,  which  in  its  turn  gives  a  point 
of  view  back  upon  the  higher  ter 
races  of  the  Trocadero,  its  towers  and 
colonnades ;  with  once  more  a  long 
expanse  of  green  grass  and  ehrab- 
bery,  brilliant  flowers  and  spark- 
ling waUir:  a  few  thousands  of 
people  strolling  about  in  all  diree- 
tions  ;  ladies  drawn  along  in  cAaiMf 
roulantes  ;  gay  little  French  children 
in  their  pretty  costumes  like  but- 
terflies of  a  lai^er  growth : — and  all 
in  lively  motion  —  a  panorama  of 
varied  life  as  gay  and  amuungas 
anything  to  bo  seen  within.  The 
building  which  you  enter  from  this 
terrace  is  a  long  parallelogram,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  from  the  river 
to  the  somewhat  flat  fa9ade  of  the 
Ecole  Militaire,  which  looks  alto- 
gether shrunk  and  sunken  in  front  of 
the  big  mushroom  erections  whieh 
confront  and  overawe  it.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  long  lines  of 
the  parallelogram  is  quite  simple 
and  clear.     On  one  aidCi  Fkanoei 
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spreading  oat  ber  manifold  indas- 
tries  along  one  entire  side  of  her 
own  palace — as  she  has  a  right  to 
do.  In  the  middle'the  Beaux  Arts, 
the  pictures  of  all  nations;  on 
the  farther,  the  right,  side,  in  de- 
partments of  different  extent,  the 
other  nations  in  all  their  different 
individualities.  Endless  lines  of  all 
the  luxuries  and  most  of  the  neces- 
saries of  civilised  life,  spread  before 
us,  trace  out  each  side  of  the  long 
glittering  alleys.  Only  one  of  all 
the  countries  of  Christendom  is 
absent  from  the  show — Germany, 
great,  wealthy,  and  enlightened ; 
the  country  to  which  we  have  all 
been  accustomed  to  look  as  the 
home  at  once  of  philosophy  and 
industry,  calm  good -temper  and 
steady  toil.  What  has  come  over 
the  great  Fatherland,  so  greatly 
aggrandised  and  increased  in  these 
latter  days  ?  She  was  the  victor  in 
the  late  conflict,  and  therefore  could 
afford  to  be  magnanimous.  What 
18  the  cause  of  her  absence?  She 
is  represented  in  this  great  meeting 
of  the  nations  by  a  room  full  of 
pictures  and  statues — Art  at  least 
proving  superior  to  the  national 
sulk  —  but  by  nothing  more.  A 
more  undignified  attitude  for  a 
great  country  could  scarcely  be. 
It  is  a  proof  on  a  very  large 
scale  that  it  is  he  who  strikes,  not 
he  who  is  stricken,  who  is  most 
slow  to  forgive.  Apart  from  all 
question  of  the  right  or  wrong  in 
the  conflict — which  will  no  doubt 
be  debated  for  generations  to  come, 
with  the  same  conviction  on  both 
sides — nothing  can  be  more  foreign 
to  English  sympathies  than  this 
long  sulk  after  the  fray.  But  it 
is  wrong  to  say  that  Germany  has 
sent  nothing  but  pictures.  She  has 
sent  more.  She  has  poured  forth 
a  contribution  which  flows  over  all 
Europe,  not,  we  fear,  to  the  great 
enjoyment  of  the  countries  that 
receive    it, — an    army   of    waiters. 


She  is  too  proud  to  exhibit  her 
wares,  such  as  they  are ;  but  she  is 
not  too  proud  to  serve  the  tables 
where  all  the  foreigners  dine.  It 
is  a  useful  rdle,  and  not  to  be  de- 
spised; but  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  balanced  it  by  some- 
thing at  least  more  graceful,  more 
beautiful,  more  clean  and  pleasant, 
than  the  universal  Kellner,  Either 
she  should  have  done  something 
more,  or  have  left  this  undone. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  Exhibition  our  task  would  be 
endless.  Does  any  one  care  to 
have  it  described  ?  Do  not  we  all 
know  the  succession  of  richesf — the 
Austrian  furniture,  the  Bohemian 
glass,  the  furs  of  Russia,  the  Italian 
mosaics  and  marbles,  the  piquant 
costumes  and  polished  woods  of  the 
North  ?  It  requires  no  great  effort 
of  imagination  to  form  an  idea  of 
these,  or  to  fancy  the  roll  and 
clang  of  the  machinery,  the  ever- 
busy  restless  creatures  of  steel  and 
iron  that  plough  and  hammer  on, 
hour  after  hour,  with  weird  activity, 
and  with  that  restless  zeal  of  motion 
which  looks  so  like  diabolical  in- 
telligence. Avoiding  the  din  and 
fury  of  those  iron  monsters  which 
fill  the  outer  court,  what  account 
could  any  one  but  a  conscien- 
tious penny-a-liner  give,  of  the 
long  street  of  clocks,  for  instance, 
in  all  the  brilliancy  of  shining 
metal,  flanked  by  the  inevitable 
candlesticks,  assorties,  through 
which  we  seem  to  walk  for  miles, 
and  which  belong  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Beaux  Arts  ?  Let  us 
remark  in  passing,  that  fortunate- 
ly the  gilded  groups  with  which 
we  were  once  so  familiar  —  the 
knights  and  the  ladies,  the  pages 
and  the  flower-girls,  who  were 
wont  to  brandish  swords,  and  pUiy 
guitars,  and  look  languishingly 
upon  each  other  from  above  or  be- 
neath the  dial — have  disappeared. 
The  rational  form,  if  elaborate  oma- 
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inent,  of  tho  ago  of  Louis  XIV. 
has  resumed  the  place  which  this 
rampaut  vulgarity  once  occupied; 
and  from  the  elaborate  clocks 
in  oxidised  silver,  delicate  buhl, 
and  enamel,  whicli  are  the  cJiefA- 
d'ceuvre  of  the  trade  —  to  the 
pendules  of  twenty  francs'  value, 
wliich  you  buy  at  all  the  great 
advertising  shops — the  Magaain  du 
Louvre,  the  Trots  Quartlers,  and  all 
the  others — the  same  form  prevails. 
If  this  happy  change  of  fashion  has 
been  brought  about  bv  the  wholesale 
carrying  away  of  clocks  of  which  the 
German  armies  are  accused,  then 
certainly  the  Teutonic  invasion  has 
done  one  good  service  to  France. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  garni- 
tures de  ckeminees,  we  are  brought 
to  a  sudden  pause  before  an  enclo- 
sure full  of  objcts  de  religion,  Tlie 
sudden  transition  is  strange,  and  it 
is  with  a  mingled  sense  of  the  pro- 
fane and  the  ridiculous  that  we  stop 
shortpbefore  the  lively  colouring  of 
these  saints  and  virgins,  all  frosh 
and  dainty  out  of  the  artist's  hands. 
Tho  chief  ofjjet  is  an  altar  fully 
furnished,  the  most  sacred  of  firrures 
standing  upon  it,  in  conventional 
accuracv  of  red  and  blue  robes,  with 
a  placard  marked  "  Vcndu"  upon 
the  carved  frontal.  Other  figures, 
almost  life-size,  stand  round,  with 
gilt  nimbus  and  diapered  mantles, 
the  strangest  apparitions  in  this 
palace  of  tnidc.  There  is  nothing 
either  ludicrous  or  profane  intend- 
ed, for  the  symbolism  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  always  a  matter-of-fact 
side,  which  shocks  no  one  used  to 
it,  but  which  gives  to  the  spectator 
of  other  habitudes  a  mingled  shiver 
and  smile.  Of  course  if  sucli  acces- 
sories to  devotion  are  needed,  they 
must  be  provided,  however  our  feel- 
ings may  be  shocked  by  such  an 
inscription  upon  the  altar.  To 
kneel  before  a  saint  which  we  liave 
seen  marked  "  Vendu"  in  the.  Ex- 
position,  requires  a    robust  faith ; 


but  trade  has  nothing  to  do  with 
such  refinements.  To  manafactare 
objets  de  religion  is  as  simple  for 
her  as  to  make  6locks,  and  ehe  trims 
up  the  aureola  of  a  Vir^n  with  all 
its  points  nicely  gilded,  just  as  she 
would  turn  the  legs  of  a  table.  There 
are  various  exhibitors  in  this  penrej 
putting  forth  a  number  of  sacred 
manufactures — saints  with  comely 
beards  and  fine  complexions,  carry- 
ing the  symbols  of  their  martyr- 
dom, and  Mothers  of  Gkxl  with 
gilded  sword-hilts  stock  into  their 
bosoms.  If  these  were  fine  works 
of  art,  and  not  coloured  plaster,  the 
spectator's  sentiments  might  be  dif- 
ferent. They  are  not,  however, 
works  of  art  intended  to  touch  the 
higher  nature  within  us,  but  strught^ 
forward  and  simple-minded  imple- 
ments of  worship,  things  to  do  reli- 
gion with,  just  as  tables  and  chaits 
are  things  for  domestic  comfoit 
Only  France,  so  far  as  we  remem- 
ber, is  bold  enough  to  exhibit 
objcts  de  religion  among  other  ex- 
amples of  Art  manufacture. 

Furniture  of  all  kinds,  carpetii 
tapestries,  unbounded  variety  of 
curtains,  and  magnificent  stum  for 
house  decoration,  are,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  set  out  l>eforc  us  on  every 
side.  Among  these  w*e  cannot  hot 
remark,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
popular  English  rage  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  Queen  Anne  Room,  ex- 
hibited by  the  Misses  Garrett 
These  ladies  have  too  large  a 
clientele  to  be  disturbed  by  criti- 
cism ;  but  their  low  lattice-window, 
darkened  by  unnecessary  colour, 
and  their  chilly  floor  and  spindle- 
legged  furniture,  seem  to  us  aa 
absurd  an  instance  of  the  folly  of 
fashion  }is  could  well  be  exhibited. 
Even  granting  (which  we  doubt) 
that  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  had 
nothing  better  to  show  for  itself 
surely  it  would  be  better  to  make 
an  honest  attempt  after  something 
suitable  for  the  age  of  Qneen 
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toria  than  to  fall  back  upon  this 
old-maidenly  model,  as  if  all  power 
of  invention  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  jewels  are  a  strong  point  in 
this  Exhibition  ;  there  is  a  show  of 
opals  which  is  an  exhibition  in  it- 
self— and  few  things  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  those  weird,  uncanny, 
yet  most  poetical  stones,  denounced 
by  superstition   everywhere    as   of 
evil   omen,   yet    always   exercising 
a  certain  fascination,  perhaps  more 
aided  than  diminished  by  their  evil 
power.     Here  they  are,  set  off  by 
settings  of   diamonds,  by  touches 
of    emerald,   by   conjunction   with 
the  opaque   pallor  of  pearls ;   and 
are    shown   in    every   form  of   or- 
nament, all  beautiful,  with  gleams 
in  them  of  a  hundred  colours  like 
the  reflections  in  tears — and  all  un- 
lucky I     What  a  world  of  evil  omen, 
shimmering  and  glowing   in  those 
velvet  cases!     Elsewhere  there  are 
beautiful  emeralds,  stones  of  better 
reputation,    and     many    line    dia- 
motids,  which  may  be  seen  in  an- 
other, division,  in  all  the  processes 
of    cutting,  from  their  first  rough 
appearance   like  dull   bits  of  glass 
to  their  final  glory  in  the  dazzling 
points  of   a   tiara  or  the   pellucid 
stream  of  a  riviere.     Besides  these 
jewellers'  exhibitions,  here  are  stones 
of  higher  note  and  rank, — some  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.     Those 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  attract  daily 
crowds.     ]^ut  there  is  another  show 
of  still  greater  interest,  which  col- 
lects around  it   an  assembly  more 
excited  by  the  sight  than   by  that 
of  Any  other  portion  of  this  world 
of  wonders.     In  the  outer  court  of 
the   building   called   the    Vestibule 
(Vhonneur^  we  come  upon  a  circular 
temple  carefully  guarded.     Encirc- 
ling the  rail  which  surroundsit  there 
is   always    a   closely   serried    ring, 
three  or  four  deep,  moving  slowly, 
step   by  step,  as   in    a  procession. 
We  do  not  know  when  we  have  felt 
anything  like  the  intense  pressure 


of  this  crowd.  When  one  spectator 
has  finished  the  round,  three  or  four 
are  on  the  watch  to  get  his  place. 
The  case  contains  the  crown  jewels 
of  France — the  country  which  has 
no  crown.  The  show  is  dazzling, 
including  beautiful  parures  of  em- 
eralds, sapphires,  rubies,  turquoises, 
and  pearls,  besides  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  diamonds.  The  beauty 
of  these,  however,  is  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  interest,  the  extra- 
ordinary pathos  of  their  forlorn 
splendour,  relics  of  a  past  which 
seems  altogether  dead  and  beyond 
hope  of  resurrection.  The  diadems 
and  necklaces,  the  wonderful  pearls, 
all  spotless  and  splendid,  the  daz- 
zling girdle  which  no  monarch  in 
broadcloth,  however  legitimate,could 
now  wear, — all  suggest  a  state  of 
things  which  exists  no  longer, — a 
magnificent  Court  and  royal  per- 
sona<;es  fit  to  be  dressed  in  all  that 
glitter  and  show,  the  magnificence 
of  wealth  in  its  most  beautiful  ft>rm. 
The  cold  glory  of  the  sapphires, 
most  imposing  but  chilly  of  jewels, 
and  the  blaze  of  the  **  Regente," — one 
of  those  historical  diamonds  which 
are  as  distinctly  known  «s  moun- 
tains,— have  less  effect  upon  the 
imagination  in  comparison.  Will 
they  ever  again  shine  upon  any 
woman's  bosom,  crown  a  happier 
Bourbon,  or  embellish  a  new  em- 
press ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Perhaps 
never  before  did  this  seem  so  un- 
likely ;  but  it  is  always  the  unfore- 
seen that  happens,  especially  in 
France. 

If  there  could  be  anything,  how- 
ever, more  full  of  interest  and  sug- 
gestive than  these  widowed  jewels, 
it  would  be  the  crowd  that  sur- 
rounds them, — a  crowd  in  which 
there  is  something  terrible,  a 
shadow  of  the  hungry  eagerness 
and  covetous  delight  of  conquest, 
the  ferqcious  sense  of  proprietor- 
ship which  belonged  to  the  first 
revolution,  peaceful  as  everything 
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seems  around  us  now.  There  is 
bat  little  mixture  of  foreigners  in 
it,  this  time.  It  is  purely  French 
and  distinctively  jt^ew/?^;  whole  fam- 
ilies together,  fathers  and  mothers 
thrusting  their  children  forward  to 
sec,  and  moving  in  one  mass,  each 
individual  pushed  along  by  the  re- 
luctant movement  of  the  crowd, 
which  looks  as  if  it  might  gaze  for 
ever  but  for  the  pressure  of  others 
eager  to  get  within  the  circle,  "  They 
did  right  to  show  them,"  cried  a 
woman,  with  a  tone  of  fierce  satis- 
faction ;  "  on  doit  savoir  ce  qu'on 
possede !"  This  was  evidently  the 
sentiment  of  the  crowd,  gloating 
over  the  uncompreh ended  and  daz- 
zling possession  which  was  their 
own.  A  glow  like  that  of  a  miser 
over  his  gold  pieces  was  in  many 
of  these  absorbed  faces.  It  was 
theirs — not  the  property  of  any  king 
or  emperor,  but  their  own.  Each 
gazer  took,  with  earnest  avidity,  pos- 
session of  his  inheritance,  lingering 
as  long  as  he  could  over  every  part 
of  it-,  taking  out  of  it  as  much  as 
eyes  could ,  take, — "  On  doit  voir  co 
qu'on  possede  !"  The  calm  light  of 
the  diamonds  thus  threw  a  gleam 
into  the  passionate  depths  of  nation- 
al feeling.  Nothing  we  saw  in  the 
Exhibition  excited  so  intense  an 
interest;  and  the  foreign  spectator 
looking  on,  >vith  no  passion,  but 
with  very  mingled  sympathies, 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  sugges- 
tions involved  in  this  group  carried 
far  beyond  the  region  of  exhibi- 
tions. The  precious  case  goes  down 
aoussolyWo  are  informed,  into  some 
dark  prison  of  safety  underground 
when  the  day  is  over.  Thus  every- 
thing is  symbolical  about  the 
unused,  unwoni  treasure.  It  is  a 
pity  that  these  glorious  ornaments 
should  be  kept  in  the  darkness  for 
their  own  sake,  independent  of  any 
associations.  The  Kepublic  ought 
to  choose  some  />flr//.sa7inc  of  heroic 
type,  some  splendid  Dame  de  JIalles 


or  other  beautiful  representatiTe  of 
the  femme  du  peuple,  and  crowv 
and  adorn  her  with  tbo  old  jewe/« 
for  the  admiration  of  the  multitnde^ 
It  would  be  a  better  version  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason,  and  one  of  the 
highest  attraction  to  the  crowd. 

The  department  of  the  BeauM 
Arts  culminates  naturally  in  the 
picture-galleries,  which  form  the 
centre  of  the  Exhibition.  We  an 
not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
are  able  to  deceive  ourselves  on  the 
subject  of  English  art  A  snoces- 
sion  of  Koyal  Acaden^y  exhibitions 
is  sadly  apt  to  bring  down  national 
pride  in  this  respect  NevertheletSi 
it  is  agreeable  to  feel  that  in  this 
collection  of  the  works  of  different 
nations  England  holds  her  own. 
Such  names  as  those  of  Alma 
Tadema  and  Ilerkomer  (to  whom, 
we  believe,  the  first  honours  of  the 
Exhibition  have  fallen,  by  reason  of 
his  picture  exhibited  in  Burlington 
House  two  years  ago,  of  the  "  Qiel- 
sea  Pensioners  '^ — a  singular  clioiee) 
take  away  in  some  degree  froip  our 
satisfaction  ;  for  a  naturalisod  for- 
eigner, however  he  may  identiff 
himself  with  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  is  not  an  EnglLshmaa. 
Nevertheless,  though  we  may  not 
ourselves  place  a  high  valae  on 
Mr.  Frith's  panoramic  cffortSi  the 
mob  appreciates  them  in  Fruiee 
as  well  as  in  England ;  and  the  old 
sailor  in  Mr.  Millais'  **•  North-weil 
Passage,"  and  his  old  soldier,  "Hm 
Beefeater,"  exhibited  a  year  or  two 
ago,  if  not  equal  to  the  early  pio> 
duclions  of  the  bnish  which  five-iRid- 
twenty  years  since  promised  to  be 
that  of  a  poet  as  well  as  a  painteTi 
are  yet  excellent  examples  of  the 
solid  prose  into  which  that  artist  Ims 
settled  down.  We  need  say  nothinff 
of  "  Sir  Landseer,"  and  "  Sir  OiantT 
so  named  in  the  catalogue:  but  then 
is  Mr.  Poynter^s  really  great  pictue 
of  **  Israel  in  Egypt,"  to  furnish  efh 
deuce  of  some  still  remaining  ea- 
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for  pictorial  work  on  a  heroic 
L  our  national  school  of  paint- 
d  the  gloomy  and  tragic  genre 
Fildes's  picture  of  the  "  Casu- 
ro,"  supplies  another  type 
if  not  heroic,  has  anmistak- 
>wer  in  it,  and  that  of  a  kind 
is  likely  to  impress  a  French 
In  the  catalogue  which  is 
our  eyes,  and  in  which  a  list 

heit  pictures  is  professedly 

we  find  no  mention  at  all 
of  Mr.  Leighton,  which  is 
i.     Is  it  that  the  loveliness 

too  delicate  studies  is'  over- 
w  our  neighbours,  so  strongly 
sd,  for  the  moment,  to  twi- 
and  the    shadows — in   spite 

fine  drawing  and  exqnisito 
;  sentiment  ? 

ice  on  her  own  soil  is  disap- 
ig  so  far  as  her  pictures  are 
ned.  We  make  no  discovery 
J    new   artist,  no  name  nn- 

before — unless,  indeed,  it  be 
:  Henri  Regnault,  the  young 
r,  whose  life  has  lately  been 
Y  Mr.  Hamerton,  and  of  whose 

there  are  several  specimens 
•pictures  which  we  regret  not 
e  had  time  enough  to  distin- 
is  they  deseiTe,     One  whole 

wall  is  occupied  with  a  fine 
>n  of  Meissonniers,  whose  ex» 
les  all  the  world  knows  by 

which  are  thoroughly  satis- 
T  and  delightful.  We  can- 
ut  observe,  however,  with 
the  darkness  which  has 
over  so  many  pictures  of 
»r  life,  and  admirable  land- 
Is  it  because  there  is  so 
brightness  in  the  charmant 
ie  France f  that  her  artists 
een  seized  with  so  warm  an 
ition  for  the  mystery  of  twi- 
;he  beauty  of  grey  skies  and 
en  figures  dark  against  the 
r  light  ?  Jules  Breton,  whom 
re  seen 'in  other  days,  basking 
I  full  glow  of  harvest-fields, 
8  here  with  a  crape  of  shadow 


over  him,  all  dim,  myBterioafl,  al- 
most nndiseemible  in  the  full  day- 
light. It  18  surely  as  great  a  wrong 
to  natnre  to  represent  her  as  per- 
manenthr  voilSej  as  it  is  to  army 
her  in  the  impossible  glories  of  the 
"  tea-board  "  school.  We  have  to 
packer  oar  eyelids  like  Dante'a  old 
tailor,  before  we  can  see  those  dim 
glades,  tliose  faces  tamed  agiuast 
what  little  light  there  is,  with  all 
the  coloar  in  them  soiled  by  tbe 
blackness  of  the  nightfall.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  fashion, like  any  other;  bat 
it  is  rather  humiliating  to  art  that 
she  shoold  be  subject  to  those 
vagaries  of  fashion,  against  whioh, 
in  matters  so  much  less  important, 
such  as  costume  for  instance,  she 
makes  bold  to  rave,      i 

The  mystery  of  oar  northern 
skies  has  proved  very  attractive,  it 
would  seem,  to  at  least  one  artist 
belonging  to  a  nation  still  more 
near  the  sun.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  in  the  Italian  loom 
is  a  series  of  pictures  by  Signer  de 
Nittis,  one  of  which,  at  l^ist,  ex- 
hibits aboat  the  most  anlikely  and 
unattractive,  subject  which  could 
well  be  chosen.  It  is  called  in  oar 
French  catalogue  "Canon  Bridgei 
City,"  and  gives  a  dark  and  misty 
view  from  nnder  the  piles,  of  the 
railway  bridge,  crossing  indistinctly 
a  field  of  mad  colour,  between  the 
sky  and  river,  in  some  leaden  No- 
vember day  when  both  wore  one 
doleful  tone.  In  the  foregroand  is 
a  puff  of  deeper  blackness  still  from 
the  funnel  of  a  steamboat — smoke 
which  floats  heavily  npward  throagh 
an  atmosphere  dense  enough  to  pre- 
vent ascension.  A  more  favourable 
specimen  of  this  painter  of  mist 
and  dimness  is  in  the  foggy  morn- 
ing at  Westminster,  the  great  ghost 
of  the  Hoose  of  Parliament  looming 
vaguely  throagh  the  moisture-laden 
atmosphere,  and  a  gronp  of  work- 
men, with  the  smoke  of  their  early 
pipes  making  a  gnitefal  break  in 
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the  cliill  and  heavy  air,  looking  over 
the  parapet  under  which  the  river 
flows  half  seen.  This  is  a  really 
tine  picture,  full  of  the  poetry  of 
winter  and  dawn — cold,  vague,  and 
penetrating,  yet  'not  without  hope. 
We  do  not  admire  the  pictures  of 
the  Green  Park  and  Piccadilly,  in 
which  the  same  painter  has  con- 
tinued his  study  of  English  life 
with  great  perseverance  but  not 
equal  effect.  There  is,  however,  a 
purely  Itiilian  subject,  a  little  "  bit" 
of  the  road  to  Jirindisi,  by  the  side 
of  these  gloomy  pictures,  and  in  the 
most  comj)lete  contrast  to  them, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  utmost 
y)raise.  The  light  and  heat  and 
unshadowed  brilliancy  of  this  bit 
of  sunshine  jjre  wondorfuJ. 

It  is  curious,  as  we  turn  from  one 
country  to  another,  to  tind  how  fond 
the  artist  is  of  escaping  from  what 
is  around  him  to  what  is  disbmt. 
Thus  the  Italian  reproduces  the 
foiT  and  mist  which  he  finds  full  of 
picturesque  effect  unhabitual  to  him, 
and  therefore  ixW  the  more  striking — 
while  the  Englishman  paints  Italian 
landscaj)es  an<l  warmlv  coloured 
covtadiiil.  One  of  the  chief  pic- 
tures of  the  American  school  is  an 
Egyptian  fun(;ral,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian rooms  abound  in  pictures 
of  monks  of  whom  the  Norse  art- 
ist cannot  have  anything  but  the 
scantiest  knowliMlgt*.  These  last 
pictures  are  so  quaintly  unlike  reality 
that  the  bvstaniler  can  scarcely  re- 
frain  from  a  smile.  J I  ere  we  have 
dinner-pailies  of  monks  assembled 
round  a  mcKlern  table  ii  la  7?/f.s.v6',cov- 
ered  with  j)late  and  crystal,  fine  fruit 
and  flowei*s — Turkey  carpets  on  the 
floor,  arid  every  kiinl  of  exj>ensive 
modern  ornament  about.  There  is 
a  bit  of  real  ecclesiastical  life  in  the 
Italian  'room,  a  poor  Curato,  in  his 
poor  little  bare  ])resbytery,  which 
shows  the  (fiU'erence  between  the  real 
and  the  fanciful  in  this  respect. 
It    is    a    Hungarian     painter,    we 


tliink,    who    has    chosen    saoh    i^ 
purely  English  incident  as  that  of 
Miltoh  dictating  to  his  daaghters^ 
of  which  he  has  made  a  fine  pic — 
ture.     Thus  pictorial  art  gives  np, 
as  dramatic  art  also  very  often  doc», 
all  the  varieties  of  human  life  and 
natural   effect   that  arc   under  her 
eyes,  to  yield  to  the  attraction  of 
the   half    known    and   iinpcrfectlr 
understood.     Wc    must   not    onut 
to   add,   however,   that    there    are 
Ij^ndscapes  of   crisp  and   sparkling 
snow,  and  red  wintry  sunsets  blai- 
ing  behind  bare  trees  which  bring 
before   us,  with  characteristic  rett 
ism,  the   peculi<ir   features    of  the 
North.     We  cannot  recollcot  from 
whence   comes  the  curious  picture 
of   the   Great   Czar   Peter   m    his 
ice-palace,  shivering   in    his   Conit 
clothes,   with    his   hat   placed    be- 
tween his  frozen  feet,  in  their  silk 
stockings,    find    the    icy   footstool' 
but  it  is  a  very  vigorous  and  telling 
study.     We  do  not,  however,  pre- 
t(Mid    to    estimate    the    respective 
value  of  the  diflcrent  national  ex- 
hibitions.    There    is    no     extraor- 
dinary excellence  anywhere,  so  far 
as  we  could  perceive,  to  take  the 
spectator  by  storm,  though  a  great 
deal  of  good  work  carefully  designed 
mid  carried  out. 

The  September  days  are  warm 
and  bright,  and  the  crowds  are  great, 
so  that  it  is  a  wonderful  relief  to 
escape  from  these  thronged  rooms 
with  all  their  distracting  wealth 
of  things  to  look  at,  into  the  open 
air,  where  there  is  less  call  upon 
our  attention,  and  something  to 
breathe  which  has  not  oeen 
breathed  before  by  other  lunA 
Through  the  centre  of  the  Exoi- 
bition  runs  the  street  of  all  nationa^ 
a  broad  and  cheerful  promenade, 
bordered  with  flowers,  on  either 
side  of  which  stand  honses  of 
every  variety  of  national  archi- 
tecture, from  the  solid  Elizabethan 
mansion   to   the   airy  pinnaclea  of 
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"tie  cottages  of  Japan.  The  en- 
semble is  very  picturesque,  and 
pretty — a  jumble  of  styles  and  ma- 
terials worthy  of  the  great  Fancy- 
fair  at  which  so  many  strangers 
are  disporting  themselves.  These 
strangers  are  provided  with  places 
of  refreshment  everywhere,  where 
each  may  hear  his  o^n  language 
spoken^  and  get,  if  he  wishes  it, 
his  national  dish  to  eat;  oppor- 
tunities which  are  interesting  to 
the  curious,  who  like  to  see  what 
their  neighbours  eat  and  drink. 
If  the  reader  would  like  to  trv  a 
glass  of  Russian  tea,  we  are  most 
willing  to  pilot  him  through  the 
courts  and  avenues  to  where  this 
delicacy  is  to  be  had.  Notwith- 
standing highly  raised  expectations, 
we  are  bound  to  confess  that  we 
found  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
the  tea  itself,  except  that  it  is 
served  in  tumblers,  instead  of  cups. 
The  slice  of  lemon  in  the  glass,  how- 
ever, is  a  ver}'  pleasant  alternative 
to  the  cream  which  is  our  English 
condiment.  As  for  the  benighted 
persons  who  dilute  their  tea  with 
milk,  we  deny  that  they  have  any 
right  to  an  opinion.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  charm  of  novelty,  it  is  still 
our  conviction  that  the  cream  is  the 
best ;  but  the  glass  of  tea  with  a  slice 

of  lemon  in  it  is  an  admirable  varietv 

ft 

and  perhaps  a  more  delicate  refresh- 
ment than  the  other.  Anyhow  there 
is  something  piquant  in  this  new 
version  of  afternoon  tea  sipped  in 
company  with  ladies  smoking  dainty 
cigarettes,  and  lonix-huired  men  with 
Tartar  faces,  totally  different  beings 
from  the  polished  and  polyglot  Rus- 
sians of  society.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  about  the  genuineness  of 
these  Muscovites,  with  their  long 
eyes,  blunt  noses,  and  muddy  com- 
plexions ;  though  we  feel  a  little 
doubtful  of  nationalities  after  hear- 
ing the  glib  Parisian  French  of  the 
women,  tricked  out  in  pretty  Rus- 
sian costume,  who  sit  at  the  receipt 
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of  custom — and  of  the  make-believe 
Arabs  whom  we  have  already  en- 
countered. This  surely,  however, 
must  be  a  true  Arab,  bundled  up 
in  white  muslin,  with  a  fold  of  his 
turban  full  round  his  face,  like  an 
old  woman's  **  mutch"  in  primitive 
Scotland.  He  is  very  like  an  old 
woman  altogether,  swathed  in  in- 
numerable folds  of  this  thin  tissue, 
which  is  scarcely  muslin,  but  a  linen 
fabric  as  light  and  fine,  and  of  that 
wonderful  unbleached  tint  which 
is  so  soft  and  harmonious.  In  the 
booths  of  the  Trocad6ro,  there  is  a 
profusion  of  narrow  old  scarfs  in  this 
material,  with  ends  of  beautiful  em- 
broidery, minute  and  exquisite,  such 
as  put  crewels  to  scorn.  It  is  not  a 
bad  opportunity  of  noting  what  cos- 
tumes there  may  be  about,  as  we  sit 
under  the  awning  of  the  Russian 
tent,  and  sip  our  lemon -flavoured 
tea.  But  except  the  Arabs,  who 
naturally  are  chez  eux  in  France,  and 
walk  about  as  if  they  fully  felt  it, 
there  are  few  costumes  to  note.  Now 
and  then  a  priest  with  a  long  beard, 
in  a  coat  a  little  wider  than  the  sou- 
tanej  will  step  along,  evidently  a 
Greek  ecclesiastic,  but  not  very  dis- 
tinguishable, except  by  his  beard, 
from  the  many  other  priests  who  are 
constantly  roaming  about.  To  see 
the  eagerness  with  which  these  in- 
numerable abbes  and  cures  study  the 
Exhibition — improving  their  minds, 
no  doubt,  for  is  not  that  the  object 
of  all  exhibitions? — is  consolatory. 
Perhaps  the  innocency  and  (often) 
tediousness  of  the  spectacle  may 
make  it  all  the  more  suitable  for 
the  chastened  eyes  of  the  religious 
class.  To  return  to  costume,  how- 
ever, the  white  skirts,  blue-and- 
red  jackets,  and  little  crowns  of 
the  pseudo-Russian  peasants  at  the 
bar,  are  certainly  very  pretty,  how- 
ever little  genuine  their  wearers  may 
be.  Except  in  the  case  of  such  rep- 
resentative persons,  the  chief  novel- 
ties to  be  seen  are  the  caps  of  the 
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peasant-women  who  are  among  the 
crowd,  and  who  have  come  up  from 
their  villages  in    their   distinctive 
head-gear — which  no  doubt  marks, 
by  some  peculiarity  that  we  are  not 
learned   enough   to   recognise,   the 
individual  hamlet  to   which    each 
belongs.     Some   of  them  are  very 
pretty,   and  it   is   incalculable  tlie 
advantage  of  them  to  the  wearers, 
who,  no  doubt,  do  not  appreciate 
it    in    the    least,   but   would    feel 
themselves    much    finer    in   cheap 
bonnets.     AVhat     a    change    there 
would   come   upon   tlie    aspect   of 
France  if    lier  poor   women   gave 
up  their  caps,  as  ours  have  done  1 
The    alteration    would    tell    upon 
•everything — the     very    landscape 
would  sutFcr  from  it.     ]>ut,  thank 
heaven !     in    this     particular     the 
country   of    revolutions   has  never 
been   revolutionary,   and    in    sT>ite 
of    all   levelHng    keeps    its    white 
caps  and  its  blouses,  though  they 
are  no  doubt  emblems  of  social  dis- 
tinction which  go  much  against  the 
(galite   of   their   favourite    legend. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  head- 
dresses, however,  are  those  of  the 
Hollanders,  many  examples  of  which 
arc    to    be    seen    about.      Under- 
neath  her   cap    the    I-)utch woman 
wears  a  silver  or  gilt  plate  which 
encircles  the  back  of  the  head  to 
the  temples,  while  at  each  side  of 
the  face  pins  are  stuck  in,  not  for 
use  but  ornament,  generally  in  gold 
filigree  work,  but  sometimes  in  pro- 
jecting twists  of  gold  wire,  which 
stand   out   like   a   horse's   blinkers 
(m  each  side.     On  the  top  of  all  is 
placed  a  bonnet,  usually  ornamented 
with  wreaths  of  fiowers  and  floating 
ribbons.    A  more  oppressive  or  less 
beautiful  mass  of  decoration  could 
scarce!  v  be. 

A  day,  however,  even  at  the 
Exhibition,  cannot  last  for  ever, 
and  this  becomes  speedily  apparent 
— or  rather  let  us  say  audi  hie,  in 
a  manner  verv  familiar  to  French 


ears — by  the  sadden  rat-a-tat  of  g==3 
dnim,  most  well-known  of  all  Big  — 
nals.  The  drummer  walks  rapidl^^ 
through   the   long  alleys,   up    an^^- 

down,warning  everybody ;  and  quie 

as  thought  everything  that  can 
covered    disappears    under    bro^ 


hollaud,    and    the    docile     groa^^j 
throng  outward  with  a  ready  sov- 
mission  whi^   is   seldom  attainec/ 
among     ourselves.       An     Englisli 
crowd   would   loiter    and    reust — 
would  be  seized  with  a  fancy  for 
close  inspection  of  some  unexplored 
corner,  with  a  kind  of  perverse  re- 
luctance to  do  what  it  is  ordered  to 
do,  which  seems  a  sort  of  balance  to 
the  perfect  lawfulness  of  its  behav- 
iour on  more  important  occasionv. 
A  French  crowd,  however,  has  no 
idea  but  of  obedience.     The  whim* 
sical  contrast  of  the  national  temper 
in  this  respect  was  brought  home  to 
us  this  very  morning,  when  "we  were 
summarily  ordered  back  from  the 
door  of  admission  on  the  Trocadfiro 
into  the  queue^  which  wc  had  cer* 
tainly  seen,  but  had  no   mind  to 
follow.     We,  freebom    BritisherBi 
accustomed  to  push  oar  way  as  we 
pleased,  to  be  sent  into  the  queue! 
iiut  we  had  to  pocket  the  indignity 
and  obey,  as  all  our  companions  did 
with  ])erfect  good-humour  and  no 
inclination  to  resist.     There  are  a 
hundred    other    small    oppTessions 
which   the   country  of  revolutions 
takes  in   perfectly  good  part,  but 
which    would     drive     English  men 
frantic.     The   lockcd-up   cages    of 
the  Salles  d'Attente,  for  instance, 
in  a  French  railway  station,  wouM 
produce  riot  and  disaster  in  England 
if  any  attempt  was  made  to  introdace 
them — yet  how  patiently  our  fiery 
neighbours  put  up  with  them  !    \Ve 
m<iy  say,  however,  in  passing,  thai 
there  is  a  great  and  most  comfort- 
ing  relaxation   visible    in    railway 
management  in  this  respect ;  some- 
times even  the  travellers  arc  allowed 
to  pass  on  to  the  platform  at  once 
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nnd  take  tlicir  places,  instead  of 
l)eing  cooped  up  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  then  let  loose  like  a  herd 
of  wild  beasts. 

Paris  in  the  rosy  glow  of  the  sun- 
set, with  grateful  coolness  and  re- 
freshment falling  upon  its  streets ; 
Paris,  when  all  the  liglits  are 
lighted,  when  the  nightly  illumi- 
nation of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
has  begun,  and  all  the  glory  of  the 
lamps  suddenly  adorns  the  stately 
lines  converging  from  it,  like  a  put- 
ting on  of  jewels — is  always  a  plea- 
sant sight.  And  when,  in  the  last 
stage  of  weariness,  we  manage  to 
entrap  a  passing  Victoria  and  get 
into  it,  there  seems  no  pastime  more 
agreeable  than  to  move  on  slowly 
in  the  little  carriage,  watching  the 
rose-tints  fade  out  of  the  sky,  and 
the  light  steal  away  out  of  the 
river,  taking  refuge  in  the  paleness 
of  the  horizon  behind  the  trees  of 
tlie  Tuileries  and  those  that  soften 
the  distance  towards  Notre  Dame. 
There  is  something  like  a  blunt  and 
dumpy  dome  appearing  over  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  over  the  half- 
ruinous  walls,  which  it  is  pitiful  to 
know  are  not  to  be  rebuilt,  of  the 
Tuileries.  What  is  it,  projecting 
like  a  part  of  the  building,  though 
out  of  all  proportion,  or  grace,  or 
seemliness?  It  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  largo  captive  balloon 
tethered  there  —  a  sort  of  aerial 
omnibus,  in  which  pei'sons  desirous 
of  seeing  liow  Paris  looks  from 
above,  are  carried  up  and  suspended 
for  a  few  minutes  over  the  great 
city  so  full  of  life.  Its  ascents  and 
descents  arc  very  amusinfj  to  our 
idleness  when  we  have  manafijed  to 
climb  up  five  pairs  of  stairs  to  our 
apartment,  an  qnatritnie  au-dessus 
de  rentresoly  and,  seated  on  our  bal- 
cony, look  out  upon  all  the  glimmer- 
ing of  the  lamps  and  the  rising  of 
the  moon.  Far  away  on  the  right 
hand  are  the  new  turrets  of  the 
Trocadcro  appearing  over  the  trees. 


The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  lie  far 
down  at  our  feet ;  the  whiteness  of 
the  new-built  portion  of  the  Louvre 
glimmers  through  the  twilight.  We 
are  almost  as  high  up  as  if  we  were 
in  the  balloon,  which  reposes  now,  a 
huge  ball,  within  the  vacant  walls 
which  were  so  gay  and  so  splendid 
ten  years  ago.  The  gilded  dome  of 
the  Invalides  rises  against  the  pale 
skv,  the  foliaoje  rustles  far  below, 
the  lights  glimmer  over  miles  of 
space,  stretching  out  before  us  on 
our  watch-tower.  Dew  is  falling, 
thoujjh  vou  would  not  think  it — 
stars  coming  faintly  out,  nothing 
disturbing  the  quiet  serenity  of  the 
evening.  Was  there  ever  tumult 
here,  or  bloodshed,  or  petroleum  ? 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
believe  it,  but  for  those  dark  charred 
walls,  which  we  regret,  though  their 
associations  were  never  happy. 
Perhaps  it  is  well,  on  John  Knox's 
principle  of  "dinging  doun"  the 
walls  that  the  crows  might  fly 
away,  to  pcnnit  the  fated  place  to 
be  destroyed  ;  but  yet  we  regret  the 
Tuileries.  A  commonplace  road 
lies  now  betv»'een  what  was  once 
the  palace  front  and  its  beautiful 
gardens.  When  that  half-ruinous 
mass  is  cleared  away,  the  stately 
Louvre  with  all  its  treasures  will 
be  open  to  the  greenness  and  bright- 
ness of  those  gfirdens  so  dear  to 
all  Paris.  But  still,  we  repeat,  we 
regret  the  Tuileries,  with  all  its  as- 
sociations, thousch  thev  were  not 
happy.  The  vulgarity  of  the  bal- 
loon (though  it  amuses  us)  is  a  kind 
of  insult  to  the  ruin.  An  English 
maid,  dazzled  and  delighted  by  a  first 
glimpse  of  a  city  such  as  she  had 
never  dreamt  of,  asks  timidly  if  it 
is  Gambetta's  balloon,  with  a  fine 
sense  of  keeping,  and  natural  desire 
to  find  a  reason  for  that  unnecessary 
adjunct  to  the  scene.  But  come  I 
it  is  time  to  go  out  and  get  some 
dinner,  if  we  are  to  go  to  the  play 
to-night,  as  it  is  our  intention  to  do. 
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Dinner  has  to  be  a  very  hurried 
ceremonial  in  consequence  of  this 
play — which  is  an  injustice  to  our- 
selves and  to  Paris.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate result  of  our  present  late 
hours  that  the  theatre  is  put  into 
a  position  of  antagonism  in  all  coun- 
tries with  the  most  irapoitant  meal 
of  the  day,  which,  no  doubt,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  as  we  grow  older 
we  become  indifferent  to  the  theatre. 
It  is  the  *  Danischeffs  '  which  is  to 
be  played  to-night, — not  with  the 
original  company,  unfortunately ; 
but  any  Parisian  company,  w^e  have 
a  happy  confidence,  will  give  us  a 
careful  representation  of  anything 
they  undertake.  The  reader  knows 
already  all  about  the  *  Danischetls,'  a 
play  which  has  been  acted  in  Lon- 
don, and  has  outrun  its  first  burst  of 
fashion.  It  has  the  peculiarity — 
which  may  be  remarked  in  many 
plays  required  by  all  the  exigencies 
of  art  to  end  tragically,  which  the 
authors,  impelled  by  the  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  the  public, 
liave  to  bring  to  a  happy  end- 
ing— of  falling  off  lamentably  in 
constmction  in  the  last  act.  M. 
Sardou's  play,  'l)()ra,'  which  has 
been  performed  "with  so  much  suc- 
cess in  London  under  the  name  of 
*  L)iplomacy,'  has  the  same  defect 
in  a  still  more  striking  degree. 
After  a  number  of  powerful  scenes, 
in  which  the  heroine  is,  as  would 
appear,  hopelessly  compromised, 
though  entirely  innocent,  we  arrive 
at  the  period  when  she  must  be 
cleared  and  re-established  in  the 
pr>sition  and  liappiness  which  she 
seems  to  liave  forfeited,  and  which 
have  been  taken  from  her.  Jlvery 
thing  has  been  admirable  up  to  this 
period,  and  the  coils  of  fate  have 
been  woven  about  the  innocent  feet 
with  the  greatest  dramatic  skill. 
The  eager  spectator,  carried  away 
by  the  force  of  the  situation  and 
the  skill  of  the  actors,  looks  breath- 


lessly to  his  playbill  to  know  whether 
it  is  not  after  all  a  tragedy  at  whick. 
he  is  **  assisting" — so  hopeless  8eeiii& 
the    imbroglio — when    all    at  once, 
out  of  the  illusion  so  well  kept  np 
until    that  moment,    he   is    tossed 
back  into  the  midst  of  the  coromoo 
machinery  of  the  theatre.     By  the 
most  hackneyed  of  devices  the  true 
criminal  is  found  out,  and,  after  a 
momentary  resistance,  falls  into  the 
weakest    effusion     of     sentiroentil 
avowal ;  while  the  injured  wife  with 
equal  rapidity  forgets  and  forgives 
everything ;  and  the  story  which  it 
had  taken  a  dozen  careful  scenes  to 
embroil  and  darken,  is  cleared  up 
in  one,  at  the  cost  of  all  the  nature 
in  it,  and  in  defiance  of  truth,  cha^ 
acter,  and  art.   The  ^  Danischefis'is 
an  example   of  the   same   kind  of 
error.     It  opens  powerfully  with  a 
proud  mother,  whose  son,  against  all 
the  traditions  of  his  race  and  all  the 
possibilities  of  Russian  society,  has 
fallen  in  love  with  a  serf -girl  whom 
the  (/ountess  has  brought  up  in  every 
grace  and  refinement,  and  who  has 
been  as  a  daughter  to  her  until  the 
fatal   moment   when    her    son   an- 
nounces that  he  loves  and  means  to 
marry  Anna.     After  a  stormy  and 
engrossing  scene,  the  Countess  Dan- 
ischefi*  proposes  to  her  sou  a  year's 
probation,  during  which  he  is  to  |]^ve 
up  all    intercourse  with  the   object 
of  his  love,  and  is  to  do  his  utmost 
to  wean  himself  from  his  unlucky 
passion    by  thrusting  himself   into 
the  society  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
specially   into    that    of    a   certain 
l^rincess  Lydia,  who  is  his  mother's 
choice  for  him.      Happy   even   in 
his  banishment,  as  it  is  brightened 
by  hope,  the   youth    tears   nimself 
away     without    a    word     to    poor 
Anna;    and    his    back   is  scarcely 
turne<l  wlien  the  Countess,  not  losing 
a  moment,  in  remorseless  despotism, 
marries   the  despairing  girl  to   one 
of    those   enlightened  and    perfect 
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ssrfs,  saintiy  in  patience  and  heroic 
in  self-devotion,  who  are  better 
known  in  literature  than  in  life. 
This  predestined  martyr  Osip  loves 
the  beautiful  Anna,  but  marries  her 
asjainst  her  will,  with  the  intention 
of  acting  simply  a  brother's  part 
to  her,  and  preserving  her  for  her 
lover.  All  this  first  act  is  admir- 
ably done ;  and  the  savage  indif- 
ference of  the  Countess,  carrying 
through  this  marriage  in  spite  of 
all  the  frantic  appeals  of  the  girl, 
and  the  pitying  remonstrances  of 
those  around  her,  is  a  wonderful  piece 
of  acting.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  ex- 
cept in  France,  could  an  old  woman 
80  imposing  be  put  upon  the  stage. 
Madame  Crosnier,  who  took  this 
role^  is  probably  not  so  old  as  she 
made  herself  appear ;  but  nothing 
could  have  been  more  perfect  than 
the  appearance  of  dignified  age  yet 
unbounded  energy — age  scorning  all 
expedients  to  lessen  the  ravages  of 
time,  yet  conscious  of  the  beauty  of 
the  past,  with  that  charming  mix- 
ture of  pleasure  and  regret,  and 
certainty  of  the  historical  fact, 
which  is  so  delightful  in  an  old 
beauty.  The  perfect  unscrupulous- 
nessof  the  woman,  trained  to  believe 
that  her  serfs  are  as  much  made  for 
her  convenience  as  her  chairs  and 
tables,  and  as  little  to  be  considered 
when  they  cross  her,  is  not,  nor  do 
we  feel  it  to  be,  at  all  incompatible 
with  a  general  magnificent  good- 
ness to  them  on  ordinary  occasions 
when  thev  do  not  cross  her.  The 
work  of  this  first  act  is  altogether 
admirable ;  nothing  could  be  more 
bold  and  effective  than  the  mother's 
daring  invention  of  what  she  con- 
siders an  insurmountable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  her  son's  misplaced 
We.  It  puts  at  once  the  most 
tragical  and  exciting  possibilities 
before  us.  This  is  by  far  the  finest 
part  of  the  play. 
The  second  act  carries  us  entirely 


away  from  the  immediate  action  of 
the  piece  into  a  sal<m  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, when  the  interest  falls  all 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  a  su- 
pernumerary character — a  French 
aiUichey  who  delivers  himself  of 
various  piquant  speeches,  and 
criticisms  of  llussian  society,  which 
the  Russian  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  receive  with  that  mix- 
ture of  amusement,  half-offence, 
and  polite  incredulity  which  is 
common  in  such  circumstances. 
This  atiach'c^  the  Count  de  Tald/i, 
becomes  henceforward  a  kind  of  deus 
ex  mackind,  without  any  perceptible 
right  to  the  position,  enlighten- 
ing the  Princess  Lydia,  in  whose 
house  the  scene  takes  place,  as  to 
young  Danischeff's  real  sentiments 
of  indifference  towards  herself,  with 
disastrous  consequences ;  and  in- 
forming Count  Danischeff  himself 
of  the  cruel  trick  which  his  mother 
has  played  upon  him  by  the  mar- 
riajje  of  Anna.  The  Countess  has 
by  this  time  reappeared  on  a  visit 
to  Princess  Lydia,  and  it  is  actually 
in  her  presence  that  her  son  is  in- 
formed of  her  treachery.  This 
Iccids  to  a  very  powerful  scene  be- 
tween them,  in  which  the  infuri- 
ated young  man  denounces  his 
mother  as  lache-^tahQ  to  her  word ; 
and  declares  his  determination  to  kill 
Osip  and  then  himself.  The  first 
has  no  terrors  for  her ;  but  the 
threat  of  self-destruction  calls  from 
her  a  cry  of  dismay  and  despair, 
with  which  the  scene  ends.  After 
this  the  play  drops  from  its  high 
level  of  art.  We  are  introduced 
into  the  cottage  of  Osip,  where 
sentiments  are  uttered  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  saint,  until  the 
Countess  enters  hastily,  giving  Osip 
a  hurried  commission  which  must 
be  executed  at  a  distant  portion 
of  her  possessions,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  removing  him  out  of  her 
son's   wav.  whose   arrival    she   has 
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forestalled.  Osip,  liowover,  divines 
the  object  of  the  errand,  and  refuses 
to  go  without  his  wife,  who,  like 
himself,  has  been  enfranchised  at 
the  period  of  their  marriage.  The 
spectator  perceives  well  enough, 
oven  without  Osip's  indignant  de- 
nunciation, that  Countess  Danis- 
chelT's  object  is  to  leave  the  coast 
clear  for  her  son,  and  to  enable 
liim  to  carry  off  Anna  as  his  mis- 
tress :  a  likelihood  which  by  no 
means  troubles  her — which  is,  in 
short,  anticipated  by  her  as  the 
only  way  out  of  her  difficulty,  with 
perfect  calm.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  young  people — the  young  Count 
in  a  passion  of  jealous  rage  and 
disappointed  love,  the  resigned  and 
angelic  Anna,  and  Osip,  who  is  too 
good  to  live — arc  incapable  of  adopt- 
ing so  \\\(i  an  expedient.  The  play, 
however,  ends  liappily — after  a  de- 
demonstration  of  vengeance  on  the 
part  of  Princess  Lydia,  who  has 
boon  charged  to  procure  permission 
from  the  emperor  for  a  divorce  be- 
tween Osip  and  his  wife,  and  who 
takes  care  to  fail  in  her  mission — 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Osip,  who  breaks 
the  nominal  tie  between  himself 
and  Anna  by  "  devoting  himself  to 
religion."  "The'  emperor  is  the 
source  of  the  law,  but  (iod  is  the 
ruler  of  the  soul,"  says  this  devoted 
peasant;  and  the  gallery,  though  it 
is  French  and  scei)tical,  rouses  itself 
into  stonny  applause. 

Thus  concludes,  with  inevitable 
claptrap  and  futility,  a  very  well- 
conceived  and  striking  piece  of 
dramatic  writing.  Our  Countess, 
who  has  acted  with  such  arb- 
itrary force  in  preventing  the  un- 
desirable marriage,  and  who  has 
schemed  without  scruple  the  degra- 
dation of  her  own  favourite,  drops 
into  feeble  compliance,  embracings, 
and  congratulations,  and  all  goes 
harmoniously  as  marriage- bells. 
But  those  marriage-bells   are  won- 


derful  discords  in    art,  as  indee^^ 
they  very  often  are  in  life ;  and  thi^ 
necessity  for  a  happy  ending  spoiL^ 
the  artist's  best  efforts. 

The  *  Fourchambouit,'  "which   w     ■■! 
have  next  evening  at  the  Fran9aL^  j 
purports  to  be  a  story  off  ordina*-^ 
life   in   France   in   the    nineteen^? 
century — a  drama  of  our  own  da,^. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  Got  takes 
the  chief  part    in  this  play,  tha^ 
Coquelin  is  the  jeune  premier^  ao(f 
Madlle.    Croizctte   the  heroine,  to 
prove  the  excellence  of  the  acting. 
The  aaloii  in  which  we  meet  then 
three  people,  along  with  M.  Barr6, 
in  the  character  of  the  worthy  and 
excellent     but    weak-minded     and 
nxorious  mercliant,  Fourchambonlt, 
and  Mme.  Ponsin   in    that  of  his 
wife,  is,  but  that  the  conversation 
is  more  anmsing,  and  more  distinct- 
ly to  the  purpose  than  we  arc  apt 
to  hear  in  ordinaiy  houses,  as  tine 
a  French  drawing-room  as  it  is  poa- 
sible  to  imagine, — the  family  scat- 
tered about  in  all  their  usual  occu- 
pations ;  the  talk  light,  natural,  and 
easy,  not  too  explanatory ;  and  all 
the  accessories  in  perfect  keeping. 
Madame  Fourchamboult  is  ambitious 
and  expensive,  unable  to  forget  the 
dot  which  she  brought  to  her  hus- 
band, and  making  it  the  ground  of 
all  kinds  of  extravagances.     Never- 
theless she  is  very  kind  to  a  certain 
Marie  Lctellier — a  poor  giri,  with 
but   little  fortune,  who   has  come 
to  France  to  seek  emplovinent  as  a 
governess,  after  having  had  all  the 
training  of  an  heiress  up  to  the  time 
of  her  parents'  death.     The  family 
of  the  merchant,  though  it  is  vain, 
ostentatious,  and  full  of  social  am- 
bition, is  kind,  and  the  good  people 
liave  given  the  stranger  a  real  homo 
among  them.    We  need  not  add  that 
Li'opold,  the  son,  a  young  eiaurdij 
with  sentiments  not  more  elevated 
than  those  of  his  class,  is  making 
love  to  her,  though  in  a  way  not 
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likely  to  injure  the  peace  of  either 
' — it  being  very  clear  to  the  audience 
from  the  beginninoc  that  a  certain 
M.  Bernard,  a  middle-aged  mer- 
chant, who  was  her  father's  cor- 
respondent, and  who  lives  in  ex- 
treme retirement  with  his  mother, 
is  already  the  possessor  of  Ma- 
rie's heart  There  is  something 
mysterious  about  M.  Bernard,  or 
rather  about  his  mother,  the  beau- 
tiful, interesting,  saintly  woman 
who  embodies  tlie  French  concep- 
tion of  a  penitent  Magdalen.  No 
angel  could  be  so  pure,  so  full 
of  devotion,  as  the  "  belle  coupa- 
6/<?,"  the  woman  whose  early  fault 
has  refined  and  elevated  her  to  a 
pitch  of  sublimity  unknown  to  the 
ordinary  Jind  commonplace  virtue 
that  has  never  gone  wrong.  Bernard 
does  not  know  who  his  father  is, 
bat  his  mother's  devotion  to  his 
interest,  and  wise  direction  of  all 
Ills  speculations,  has  made  him  a 
most  successful  man  of  business, 
with  a  large  fortune  and  high  re- 
putation. We  are  allowed  to  see 
the  extravairance  and  worldliness 
of  Madame  Fourchamboult,  who  is 
gradually  undermining  her  hus- 
band's solvency,  and  is  just  about  to 
conclude  a  mercenary  marriage  for 
her  daughter;  and  the  light-hearted 
folly  of  Leopold,  who  gives  himself 
the  airs  of  a  young  man  of  fashion, 
a  bourgeois  Lovelace,  though  his 
heart  is  still  open  to  generous 
sentiments, — before  the  serious  ac- 
tion of  the  play  commences.  The  in- 
terest first  quickens  into  excitement 
when  the  report  suddenly  rises  that 
the  maison  Fourchamboult  is  about 
to  stop  payment.  When  the  news 
is  told  suddenly  before  Madame  Ber- 
nard,  she  shows  the  greatest  agitation, 
and  in  an  exciting  scene  tells  her 
son  to  go  instantly  to  the  help  of 
the  merchant  and  prevent  his  bank- 
ruptcy. Bernard's  astonishment  and 
remonstrance  are  suddenly  brought 


to  an  end  by  the  solemnity  of  his 
mother's  address,  as,  suddenly  draw- 
ing herself  up,  she  changes  her 
entreaty  into  a  command.  Then  a 
sudden  light  breaks  upon  him — 
**  Cest  man  pt^re,^^  he  cries.  It  is 
M.  Got  who  plays  the  part  of  Ber- 
nard ;  and  though  it  is  a  little  shock 
to  the  spectator,  who  associates  this 
admirable  actor  rather  with  the 
unbounded  mirth  of  Sganarellathan 
with  the  seriousness  of  a  sentimental 
character,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  grave  mercliant  who  is  at  the 
same  time  an  adoring  son,  middle- 
aged  yet  young  in  heart,  suppressing 
a  love  which  he  feels  misplaced,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
sacrificing  all  his  inclinations  in 
order  to  save  the  father,  against 
whom  all  his  best  feelings  revolt — is 
set  before  us  with  consummate  skill. 
Scarcely  less  excellent  is  M.  Co- 
quelin's  good-hearted  and  generous 
but  quite  frivolous  young  man  of 
tlie  world,  Leopold,  who  jests  and 
plays  with  his  life  until  the  shock 
of  ruin  brings  him  abruptly  to  him- 
self. This  shock,  however,  does 
not  even  then  turn  the  young 
fellow  into  anything  heroic.  He 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  save  the  family  honour;  but  he 
has  no  mind  to  sacrifice  himself, 
and  marry  a  wife  with  no  money, 
in  order  to  save  the  reputation  of 
Marie  Lctellier,  wlioin  his  attentions 
have  compromised.  Bernard,  who 
has  constituted  himself  the  good 
genius  of  the  house  which  he  has 
saved  by  his  well-timed  interven- 
tion, takes  in  hand  to  bring  L6opold 
to  the  point  of  marrying  Marie, 
who  has  taken  refuge  with  Madame 
Bernard ;  and  then  occurs  a  fine 
and  careful ly-worked-out  scene  be- 
tween the  two  men,  in  which  Ber- 
nard urges  upon  Leopold  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  this  reparation, 
so  warmly,  and  with  so  much 
vehemence   (being  under  the   im- 
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prcssion  that  Marie  loves  him),  that 
the  young  man  takes  offence  at  tlie 
interference,  and,  enraged  by  his 
Mentor's  reproaches,  strikes  him  on 
the  cheek.  Tliere  is  a  moment's 
pause,  and  then  the  insulted  man, 
after  a  stniggle  with  himself,  con- 
trolling his  passion,  gives  vent  to  a 
cry  of  tremendous  feeling,  in  which 
he  bids  his  assailant  be  thankful 
that  he  is  his  brother.  "  Votre 
frhre  .^"  cries  Leopold,  rejecting 
with  scorn  the  relationship ;  and 
there  is  a  sharp  momentary  combat 
of  words,  breathless  as  reality  could 
be,  which  ends  in  the  young  man's 
complete  conviction  and  repentance. 
What  can  he  do  to  be  pardoned  ? 
Bernard  opens  his  arms.  "  Efface  /" 
he  cries,  and  the  two  are  clasped 
in  each  other's  embrace. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  hits  of 
the  play,  and  calls  fortli  storms  of 
applause.  Our  English  prejudice 
against  such  endearments  between 
man  and  man  takes  away  a  little 
from  the  effect  of  this  great  scene ; 
but  that  the  blow  should  be 
effaced  by  the  kiss  of  brother  to 
brother  conveys  no  suggestion  of 
absurdity  to  the  natural  audience 
of  MM.  Gut  and  Coquelin,  and 
the  scene  is  finely  worked  out. 
After  this  L('!opold  makes  the  re- 
quired proposal;  but,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  all,  is  promptly  re- 
fused by  Marie,  who  wanted  not 
him,  but  the  consolation  of  this 
amende  honorable^  and  who  forth- 
with brings  the  piece  to  a  happy 
end  by  avowing  her  love  to  Ber- 
nard, whose  modesty  has  not  al- 
lowed him  to  s]>eak  for  himself. 
We  have  said  little  of  the  ex- 
travagant ambitious  wife  who  is 
the  foil  to  iiemard's  siiintly  and 
adored  mother,  and  who,  when  her 
husband  is  plunged  into  ruin,  refuses 
to  sacrifice  the  property  which  is 
secured  to  her  by  the  separation  de 
biens,  in  order  to  save   his  credit, 


while    his  rejected    and    forsak^^ 
rival  saves  the  man  who  betray ^<j 
and: deserted  her.     This  coDtnut    -5s 
really  the  moral  of  the  piece,  or  sat 
least   its  meaning.     If  you  woal<( 
find   a  certain   saviour  in  time  o/ 
trouble,  be  sure  to  act  the  part   of 
seducer  to  a  spotless  and  beantifu/ 
maitresse  de  piano,  who  will  there- 
after seclude  herself  in  all  the  sanctitr 
of  penitence  from  the  world,  and 
bring  up  her  child  with  the  holy  pm^ 
pose  of  delivering  you  from  any  fa^ 
ther  follies  you  may  fall  into,  and 
proving  to  you  how  superior  she  is 
to  the  wife  you  have  married.    A 
story  more  nauseous  in  false  senti- 
ment could  scarcely  be  conceiyed : 
yet  the  ease  and  nature  of  the  rich 
bourgeois  interior;  the  aspect  of  the 
life  so  vividly  poiirayed ;  the  keen 
satire  which  paints  Madame  Fonrch- 
amboult's  ostentatious   quete ;   her 
effusive  delight  in  the  hoped-for  con- 
nection with  M.  le  Pr6fet ;  and  the 
weakness  of  the  alarmed  husband, 
who,  only  when  backed  up  and  im- 
pelled by  Bernard,  can  ventnre  to 
cross    her, — as    well    as    the    ret! 
though    painful    and    disaffreeable 
interest  of  the  plot,  carry  the  spec- 
tator on  with  growing  interest  and 
excitement,    which    the    admirable 
acting  of  the  chief  characters  never 
permits  to  flag.     There  is  no  strain, 
no  struggle  for  effect.     Neither  in 
act  nor  attitude  is  there  any  exag- 
geration.   Nobody  writhes  or  twista, 
or  expresses  his  emotion  by  shaking 
his  joints  out  of  their  sockets.     The 
story  gets  acted  out  before  us  with 
quiet  ])recision  and  reality,  as  if  it 
were  life  itself,  and  not  an  imitation 
and  copy  of  life. 

We  are  obliged  to  add,  however, 
that  according  to  all  appearancee 
the  Parisian  public  is  little  better 
instructed  than  our  own  vulgar 
crowd,  which  throngs  the  London 
theatres  night  after  night  to  see  the 
stupidest  of  burlesques,  and  admire 
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^ue  postures  of  Miss  Farrcu.  Neither 
^ue  *  DaniscliefFs '  nor  the '  Fourcham- 
^oult'  attracts  such  crowds  as  does 
the  *  Petit-Due,'  a  new  opera-bouffe 
^T  musical  folly  by  Lecocq,  the 
great  artist  who  has  had  the  glory 
of  originating  Madame  Angot.  Here 
every  available  corner  was  crowded 
from  the  orchestra  to  the  ceiling, 
to  see  a  French  representative  of 
the  class  to  which  Miss  Farren  be- 
longs, go  through  a  variety  of  ad- 
ventures a  little  less  absurd  but 
scarcely  more  elevated.  Moliere 
himself  rarelv  has  such  audiences 
as  were  called  together  by  the 
mingled  gifts  of  MM.  Meilhac, 
IIal6vy,  and  Lecocq,  and  the  charms 
of  Mdlle.  Jeanne. 

To  see  the  crowds  which  attend 
these  performances,  one  would  think 
that  all  Paris  must  have  got  into 
the  theatres ;  but  if,  instead  of  going 
to  the  theatre,  you  content  yourself 
with  a  walk  along  the  Boulevards, 
you  will  think  it  is  there  that  all 
Paris  is  to  be  found.  Driving 
slowly  among  a  crowd  of  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions  along  the  line  of 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  we  feel 
inclined  to  believe  that  not  a  soul 
has  been  left  indoors,  but  that  the 
eutire  population  has  surged  out 
upon  the  pavement,  or  is  going 
and  coming  in  carriage  and  omnibus. 
Not  in  1867,  when  there  was  the 
same  charm  of  the  Exposition  with 
all  kinds  of  added  splendour,  a  new 
king  and  queen  arriving  every  week, 
to  the  delight  of  all  beholders,  was 
the  crowd  so  dense.  l*ast  Tortoni's 
you  might  have  promenaded  steadily 
upon  the  heads  of  the  people.  That 
throng,  with  all  its  hozirdonnements; 
the  glow  of  the  lights  everywhere  ; 
the  gloom  all  penetrated,  like  Rem- 
brandt's pictures,  with  sudden  illu- 
minations; the  trees  stirring  softly 
in  the  night  Jiir ;  and  far  above,  the 
moon  and  a  few  pale  stars  looking 
down  with  an  air  of  soft  indifference 


just  touched  with  contempt  upon 
all  the  multitudinous  lights,  flaring 
in  rivalry, — make  up  the  strangest 
picture.  This  open-air  life,  with  all 
its  cheap  amusements,  the  constant 
motion,  the  monotonous  variety, 
the  same  succession  of  meandering 
passers-by,  the  "  chopes,"  the  sirop^ 
the  black  coffee,  the  perpetual  cigars 
— heavens !  how  tedious  must  it  all 
be  !  how  wearisome  going  on  night 
after  night,  season  after  season  ! — or 
is  it  only  the  interest  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind  that  flags,  while  the  ele- 
ment of  patience  in  the  French 
mind,  so  little  recognised,  so  con- 
stantly present,  makes  the  monot- 
ony delightful?  We  cannot  ven- 
ture to  decide:  but  thank  heaven 
that  it  is  not  our  national  custom  to 
sit  out  in  crowds  upon  the  Boule- 
vards all  the  evening  through,  and 
see  other  crowds  passing  by. 

There  is  one  curious  effect,  how- 
ever, which  presents  a  point  of  in- 
terest in  the  nocturnal  walk.  All 
about  the  new  Opera,  and  along  one 
line  of  street  close  to  it,  we  forget 
which,  the  electric  light  in  tall 
lamps,  and  inclosed  in  a  large  white 
globe,  has  taken  the  place  of  gas, 
and  sheds  a  kind  of  ghastly  atmo- 
sphere of  light  all  about,  a  weird 
unnatural  illumination,  out  of  har- 
mony with  every  tone  and  tint  of 
nature,  in  which  the  passers-by 
seem  to  glide  like  ghosts,  each  more 
pallid,  more  woe-begone  and  miser- 
able, than  the  other.  Never  was  a 
more  painful,  unnatural,  ghost-liko 
light.  To  turn  from  it  to  the  warm 
glow  of  the  gas  all  around  is  like 
turninjr  from  death  to  life.  Gas  is 
vulgar  prose  enough  in  its  ordinary 
aspect,  but  it  grows  poetical,  genial, 
kind,  a  warm  and  friendly  human 
light,  by  the  side  of  this  charnel- 
house  phosphorescence,  this  light  of 
Hades,  which  is  the  last  perfection 
of  scientific  discovery.  Let  us  thank 
heaven  once  more  that  it  is  as  costly 
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as  it  is  unnaturnl ;  and  that  for  this 
^ood  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  are 
likely  to  bo  free  of  it  ou  our  side  of 
the  Channel  at  least. 

Thus  Paris  goes  on  brightening  the 
sky  all  round  with  the  glimmer  of 
her  lights,  filling  the  air  with  my- 
riads of  voices,  the  sound  of  multi- 
tudinous feet,  the  jar  of  innumerable 
wheels.  Her  streets  are  crowded, 
her  hands  full,  money  in  her  pui-se, 
hope  in  her  breast.  Is  this  the  same 
city  that  starved  in  the  siege,  that 
kept  the  life  in  her  with  loathsome 
morsels,  and  that  rent  herself  asunder 
after  in  wild  revolt  and  conflict  of 
brother  against  brother?  \Ve  are  all 
apt  to  scotf  at  the  return  of  the  old 
gaiety,  the  smile  and  the  song  that 
come  back  too  soon,  as  we  chose  to 
think  in  our  wisdom,  to  lips  that 
had  been  j)inched  with  misery  so 
terrible.  How  much  inevitable 
misconception  of  our  neighbours  is 
in  that  commonplace  reproach  it  is 
not  necessary  to  ask.  For  our 
part,  our  sympathies  are  all  with 
the  brave  soul  that  accepts  all 
means  of  recovery,  not  with  those 


who  sulk'  and  pose  in  coDventionil 
appropriateness.  "  Werena  mv  heart 
licht,  I  wad  dee,"  says  t&e  old 
singer,  with  a  pathos  aboye  all 
complaining.  This  light  heart  Im 
lifted  France  out  of  all  her  troubles; 
and  that  must  indeed  be  a  dall 
imagination,  or  a  prejudiced  mind, 
which  will  not  allow  itself  to  feel  a 
thrill  of  sympathetic  pleasure  that 
so  promptly,  so  bravely,  with  aacli 
full  and  healthful  rccoverji  the 
nation  humiliated  has  been  able 
once  more  to  raise  her  head  with 
all  the  elasticity,  and  couraee,  aod 
much  of  the  grace  of  old.  It  la  a 
triumph  over  fate,  over  disaster, oter 
the  cruel  force  of  arms  and  cxactiooa 
of  conquest,  which  is  cxhilantinpt 
to  humanity.  All  these  waves  and 
billows  have  passed  over  her,  bnt 
have  not  kept  her  under.  Rignt  or 
wrong  as  she  may  be,  a  coantiy 
still  not  exemplary  any  more  tfatt 
we  are,  a  mixture  of  good  and  eril, 
like  everything  human,  it  jet  waimi 
the  heart  to  see  her  up  agaiu,  inth 
her  head  erect,  and  a  heart  for  aoj 
fate. 
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was  a  stray  dog  whosie 
id  whose  name  even  were 
[  in  mystery.  In  1861  he 
led  in  Yokohama  from  an 
tea-clipper,  in  the  company 
mcholy  traveller.  Nobody, 
e,  took  any  notice  of  the 
:he  time,  and  he,  on  his 
oided  all  familiarity  with 
I,  having,  apparently,  eyes 

only  for  his  master,  whom 
ved  everywhere, 
laster,  Mr.  Alexander  Young, 
ither  mysterious  character. 

knew  whence  ho  came  or 
he  was  bound.  The  captain 
ireorgina  had  made  his  ac- 
ce  in  Java,  and  had  given 
ssage  to  Japan  on  very  mod- 
ns.  During  the  voyage,  Alex- 
oung — or  Sandy,  as  he  was 
ly  called — spoke  very  little, 
ik  a  good  deal.  The  cap- 
o,  when  at  sea,  made  it  a 
3r  to  take  anything  stronger 
ter,  was  not  at  all  disin- 
?hen  ashore,  to  indulge  in 
i  bottle  or  so.  In  conse- 
he  treated  the  weakness  of 
panion  with  compassionate 
eling,  and  even  felt,  on  that 
ount,  a  sort  of  sympathy  for 
ich  showed  itself  in  many 
ndn esses.  Sandy  was  very 
;  and  in  his  sad,  dreamy,  blue 
re  was  a  tender  and  friendly 
)n  whenever  they  rested  on 
;ed,  weather-beaten  features 
iptain. 
was  Sandy's  constant  com- 

and    the    dog's    nose  was 
any  inches  distant  from  his 

heels. 

1  is  a  curious  name  for  a 
id  the  captain,  one  evening ; 
id  you  call  him  so  ?'* 


Sandy  was  silent  for  folly  a  min- 
ute, and  then  answered  slowly, 
^Because  he  was  a  present  from 
my  coosin  Louisa." 

The  captain  was  much  impr^Bsed 
by  this  nnezpected  explanation ;  bat 
as  he  was  nimself   accustomed  to 
clothe  his  ideas  in  most  enigmatical .  • 
language,  he  made  no  do&t  that 
Sandy's  reply  had  ^me  deep  bid- 
den meaning;  and  without  indulg- 
ing in  indiscreet  questions,  he  made 
many  and  fruitless  efforts  to  soWe    ^ 
the  problem  nnaided.    From  that 
time  Sandy  rose    in    his    esteem*  • 
Neither  Sandy  nor  he  ever  recurred 
to  the  subject ;  but  when,  at  a  later 
period,  the  captain  was  asked  why 
Mr.  Young's  dog  was  called  **  Fred, 
he  answered,  authoritatively,  ^'Be- 
cause the  dog  was  a  present  from 
his  cousin  Louisa." 

Fred  was  a  thorough-bred  biill- 
terrier,  snow-white,  with  one  bkek 
round  spot  over  his  left  eye.  Bjb 
fore-legs  were  bowed,  his  chest  was 
broad  and  powerful,  his  head  wide 
and  flat  as  a  frog's.  His  jaws  were 
armed  with  a  set  of  short,  uneven, 
sharp  teeth,  which  seemed  strong 
enough  to  crunch  a  bar  of  irooi 
His  eyes  were  set  obliquely  in  his-' 
head,  Chinese  fashion ;  neverthelefs 
there  was  an  honest  and  trustworthy 
expression  in  them.  One  could  see 
that  Fred,  though  he  was  a  daoffer- 
ous,  was  not  a  savage  or  a  wickeil 
beast. 

Fred  conld  smile  in  his  grim  way, 
if  his  master  showed  him  a  bone 
and  said  ^  Smile  I".  But,  as  a  rale,  ' 
he  was  as  grave  and  serious  aa 
Young  liimself.  He  was  no  bnllT 
or  street  fighter.  Confident  in  his 
own  strenffth,  he  looked  with  coo- 
tempt  on  we  small  cars  who  barfad 
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and  yelped  at  him.  But  if  a  large 
dog,  a  worthy  adversary,  attacked 
him,  he  foii^jht  with  mute,  [merci- 
less fury.  lie  neither  barked  nor 
growled  on  such  occasions,  but  the 
quick  deep  breathing  under  which 
his  broad  chest  heaved,  betrayed 
his  inward  fury.  II is  green  eyes 
shone  like  emeralds,  and  he  fast- 
ened his  fangs  into  his  enemy  with 
such  mad  violence  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  make 
him  loose  his  hold. 

])urinn:  six  months  Sandv  and 
Fred  led  a  rjuiet  life  at  Yokohama, 
Sandy  was  known,  it  is  true,  to 
consume  in  private  an  incredible 
amount  of  spirits ;  but  in  public,  his 
behaviour  was  unexceptionable,  and 
no  one  liad  ever  seen  him  intoxi- 
cated. A  few  dciys  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  had  bought  one  of  the 
rough  ugly  little  ponies  of  the 
country.  Those  who,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  strayed  from  the 
beaten  paths  usually  frefjuented  by 
foreign  residents  at  Yokohama,  de- 
clared that  they  had  met  Young, 
the  pony,  and  Tred  in  the  most 
unlookc<l-for  places.  The  lonely 
rider,  the  horse,  an<l  the  dog  ap- 
peared, they  said,  eipially  lost  in 
deep  reverie.  Young  smoked ;  the 
pony,  with  the  reins  hanging  loose 
on  its  neck,  walked  with  his  head 
down,  as  thouiih  it  were  studyincr 
that  road  of  wh'u^h  its  master  took 
no  heed  ;  while  Fred  followed  close 
behind,  with  his  dreamy  half-closed 
eyes  fixed  on  the  horse's  hoofs. 
Young  never  addressed  finvbodv,  but 
returned  every  salute  politely,  and, 
so  to  spoak,  gratefully.  The  Eu- 
ropeans at  Yokohama  wcmdereil  at 
their  quiet  fellow-exile ;  and  the 
Japanese  called  him,  kitchlurfivj — 
cnizy. 

Young  rarelv  remained  in  town 
when  the  weather  was  fine.  lie 
would  leave  the  settlement  in  the 
early  morning  with  his  two  four- 
footed  companions,  and  not  return 


from  his  ride  till  dusk.  But  if  it 
rained  and  blew  hard,  one  might 
be  sure  to  meet  him  on  the  hand 
— the  street  which  leads  from 
the  European  quarter  to  the  har- 
bour. On  such  occasions  Sandy, 
with  his  hands  behind  his  baciC, 
walked  slowly  up  and  down  the 
broad  road,  with  Fred  at  his  heels 
as  usual ;  though  it  was  evident 
that  the  poor  drenched  animal  did 
not  share  his  master's  enjoyment 
of  bad  weather.  At  intervals  Sandy 
would  stop  in  his  walk  and  watcii 
with  apparent  interest  the  boister- 
ous sea  and  the  vessels  thfit  were 
tossing  on  it.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pened Fred  immediately  sat  upon 
his  haunches  and  fixed  his  blinking 
eyes  on  his  master's  countenance,  as 
tliough  he  were  tiying  to  discover 
some  indication  that  he  was  going 
to  exchange  the  Impjissiible  street 
for  the  comfortable  shelter  of  his 
lodgings.  If  Young  stayed  too 
long,  Fred  would  push  him  gently 
with  his  nose  as  if  to  wake  him  out 
of  his  day-dream.  Sandy  would 
then  mov(»  on  airain :  but  he  never 
went  home  till  the  stonn  had  abated 
or  night  had  set  in.  This  strange 
aimless  walking  up  and  down  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  a  man  who 
has  missed  his  railway-train,  and 
who,  at  some  strange  uninteresting 
station,  seeks  to  while  away  the 
time  till  the  next  departure. 

Younu:  must  have  brought  some 
money  with  him  to  Yokohama,  for 
he  lived  on  for  several  weeks  with- 
out seeking  employment.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  however,  he  ad- 
vertised in  the  Slapan  Times'  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  set  up  in 
business  as  public  accountants  In 
this  caj)acity  he  srxm  got  some  em- 
ployment, lie  was  a  steady,  con- 
scientious worker,  rather  slow  at 
his  work,  and  evidently  not  earing 
to  earn  more  than  was  rcipiircd  for 
his  wants.  In  this  way  he  l>coamo 
acquainted  with  Mr.  James  Webster^ 
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the  head  of  an  impoi-tant  American 
lim],  who,  after  employing  Young 
on  several  occasions,  at  last  offered 
him  an  excellent  situation  as  assist- 
ant bookkeeper  in  his  house.  This 
offer  Sandy  declined  with  thanks. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  lonjx  I  niav 
remain  out  here,"  he  said.  **  I  ex- 
pect letters  from  home  which  may 
oblise  me  to  leave  at  once." 

Those   letters   never    came,   and 
Saudy  grew  paler  and  sadder  every 
day.     One  evening  he  went  to  call 
on  James  Webster.     A  visit  from 
Sandy  Young  was  such  an  unusual 
occurrence  that  Webster,  who,  as  a 
rule,  did   not  like  to  be  disturbed, 
came  forward  to  greet  his  visitor. 
Bnt  Sandy  would  not  come  in  ;  he 
reoaained  at  the  entrance,  leaning 
against  the  open  door.     His  speech 
and  manner   were   calm   and  even 
careless ;  and  Webster  was  conse- 
quently somewhat  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  liad  come  to  take  leave. 

"  Sit  down,  man,"  said  Webster, 
**  and  take  a  soda-and-brandy  and  a 
cheroot." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Young. 
"I  leave  early  to-morrow  morning; 
and  I  have  only  just  time  to  get 
my  things  ready." 

"So  you  are  really  going  away  1" 
8mcl  Webster.  "  Well,  I  am  sorry 
jou  would  not  stay  with  us.  As  it 
*3,  I  can  only  wish  you  good  luck 
Mel  a  prosperous  voyage." 
^Ue  held  out  his  hand,  which 
^oung  pressed  so  warmly  that 
'Webster  looked  at  him  with  some 
^'irprise;  and  as  he  looked,  it 
^ined  to  him  that  there  was  mois- 
^^^  in  Sandy  Young's  eyes. 

**  Whv    won't    vou   stay  ?"    con- 

."^Ued  Webster,  who  felt  a  curious 

^terest    in    the   sad,    (juiet    man. 

The  place  I  ottered  you   the  other 

%  is  still  there." 

Young  remained  silent  for  a  few 
'^^ments.  Then  he  shook  his  head, 
?J*d  said,  gently,  *'  Xo,  thanks. 
*- ou  are  very  kind,  but  I  had  bet- 


ter go.  .  .  .  What  should  I 
do  here  ?  Japan  is  a  fine  country  ; 
but  it  is  so  very  small — always  the 
same  blue  sea,  the  same  white  Fusy- 
yama,  and  the  same  people  riding 
the  same  horses  and  followed  by 
the  same  dogs.  I  am  tired  of  it 
all.  .  .  .  You  must  admit,  Mr. 
Webster,  that  life  is  not  highly 
amusing  out  here." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  after 
which  Sandy  resumed,  but  speak- 
ing more  slowly  and  in  still  lower 
tones,  "I  think  there  must  be  a 
typhoon  in  the  air  ;  I  feel  so  weary. 
.  .  .  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, that  you  can  ever  liave  felt  as 
tired  as  I  do.  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  have  a  storm  this  morning. 
It  would  perhaps  have  done  me 
good,  lliis  has  been  a  very  close, 
heavy  day.  .  ,  .  Well,  good 
night.  I  did  not  like  to  leave 
Yokohama  without  bidding  you 
good-bye,  and  thanking  you  for  all 
your  fi-icndliness." 

He  moved  away  with  hesitating 
steps;  and  when  he  had  gone  a 
few  paces  he  turned  round  and 
waved  his  hand  to  AN'ebster,  who 
was  following  him  with  his  eye. 

"  I  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Wel>- 
ster,  "  he  repeated,  with  almost  pa- 
thetic earnestness.  "  1  wish  you  a 
venj  good  night."  And  so  he  dis- 
appeared into  the  darkness. 

That  night  a  terrific  stonn  burst 
over  Yokohama,  but  it  came  too 
late  to  revive  poor  weary  Sandy, 
lie  was  found  dead  in  his  bedroom 
the  next  morning,  having  hanged 
himself  durinnr  the  nijjht.  On  the 
table  lay  a  large  sheet  of  paper  with 
the  following  words,  written  in  a 
bold  hand,  '*l*lcase  take  care  of 
Fred." 

Nothing  was  found  in  Sandy's 
trunk  but  some  shabby  clothes  and 
a  bundle  of  old  letters  which  had 
evidently  been  read  over  and  over 
again.  They  were  without  envel- 
opes, dated   from  Limerick,   1855 
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and  1850,  and  merely  sijjpied,  *'  Lou- 
isa." They  were  examined  carefnlly 
in  the  hope  that  tliey  mi^ht  furnish 
8ome  chie  to  Sandy's  parentage  and 
connections;  hut  they  were  love- 
letters — mere  love-letters — and  con- 
tained nothing  that  could  interest 
any  one  but  poor  Sandy  himself. 
There  was  frequent  mention  of  a 
father  and  a  mother  in  these  let- 
tors,  and  it  was  clear  that  they  had 
not  been  favourable  to  the  lovers ; 
but  who  this  father  and  mother 
were  did  not  appear.  Other  persons 
were  mentioned,  as  "(-harles,"  "  Ed- 
waril,"  "  Mary,"  and  "  Florence," 
but  tlieir  Christian  names  only  were 
ijrivon.  In  the  last  letters  of  Octo- 
ber, Xovember,  and  December  1850, 
there  was  ccjustant  reference  to  a 
certain  Frederick  Milhicr,  a  friend 
of  Sandy's,  whom  he  ha<l,  appa- 
rently, introduced  to  his  cousin  and 
la:ly-lovc.  In  the  first  of  these 
letters,  I^ouisa  wrote  that  her  mo- 
ther was  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Millner,  who  was  a  most  agreeable 
and  charming  companion.  In  course 
of  time  Mr.  MilhuT  became  "  Fred- 
erick Millner,"  then  "Fred  Mill- 
ner," *'  F.  M.,"  and  at  last  he  was 
simply  "  Fre«l.'*     Fred  had  accom- 

1>anied  Louisa  an<l  her  mother  to 
Dublin,  where  thev  had  all  been 
much  amu*4ed.  Fred  was  a  capital 
rider,  and  nt  the  last  meet  he  had 
taken  the  bijj:  stone  wall  behind 
Ilrachan  !*ark,  in  a  style  which  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  present. 
Fred  accompanied  Louisi  frequently 
on  hr)rseback,  and  she  had  never 
had  such  caj)ital  riding-lessons  as 
from  him :  he  undcrst<»r)d  horst^s 
better  than  anybody,  and  that  ill- 
tempered  *'  l>laekbird  "  that  Sandy 
had  never  d;:red  to  ride,  was  as 
gentle  ns  a  lamb  with  Fre<l.  At 
the  last  athletics  sj>orts,  got  up 
by  the  oflicers  of  the  19th,  Fred 
had  throviu  the  hammer  farther 
than  anybody  ;  and  would  certahdv 
have  won  the  foot  hurdle-race  like- 


wise, if  he  had  not  fallen  at  the  last 
hurdle.  Fred  had  a  beautiful  voice ; 
Fred  danced  well ; — Fred  here, 
FVed  there,  Fred  everywhere.  In 
the  last  letter  it  was  said  how 
"poor  daring  Fred,  had  fallcQ 
with  'Blackbird'  at  the  last 
steeplechase  and  had  broken  his 
collar-bone.  Yet  he  did  not  give 
up  the  race,  and  came  in  third ! 
Mother  has  insisted  on  his  remain- 
ing here  to  be  nursed  by  us  till  he 
gets  well,  lie  sends  his  best  love, 
and  will  write  iis  soon  as  he  is 
able." 

These  letters  were  sealed  up  and 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Ikitish  consulate  at  Yokohama. 
Inquiry  was  made  officially  at 
Limerick  whether  a  Mr.  Alexander 
Young  and  a  Mr.  Frederick  Mill- 
ner had  been  known  there  in  1855 
and  ISoC.  In  due  course  of  lime 
the  rej>ly  came,  but  brought  no  sat- 
isfactory answer  to  the  questions. 
Alexander  Young  was  quite  un- 
known. A  young  man,  called 
Frederick  ^fillner,  had  lived  at 
Limerick  at  the  date  mentioned. 
After  bnnu:injr  shame  and  sorrow  to 
the  daughter  of  an  honoured  family, 
he  ha<l  left  the  town  in  secret  and 
had  never  been  heard  of  since. 

As  Alexander  Young  left  no 
property  of  any  value,  no  further 
incpiiries  were  made,  and  he  was 
soon  forgotten.  lie  was  buried 
very  ([uietly  ;  and  James  "Webster, 
the  constable  of  the  Flnglish  con- 
sulate, and  Fre<l,  alone  accompanied 
him  to  the  grave. 

After  the  funeral  the  dog  re- 
turned to  Yokohama.  For  several 
days  he  searched  anxiously  for  his 
master  in  his  old  lodgings  and  near 
the  new-made  grave ;  but  he  soon 
bccaujc  convin<*ed  of  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  his  endeavours,  and  thence- 
forward he  became,  as  aC'alifomian. 
called  him,  "an  institution  o 
Yokohama/* 

Sandv's  last   wish,  "Please 
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care  of  Fred,"  was  faitlifally  at- 
tended to.  Many  of  the  residents 
of  Yokohama  showed  themselves 
ready  to  adopt  the  good  dog;  but 
Fred  did  not  seem  inclined  to  ac- 
knowledge a  new  master,  and  testi- 
fied little  gratitude  for  the  caresses 
bestowed  on  him.  lie  visited  firet 
one  and  then  another  of  his  numer- 
ous patrons,  and  did  not  object  to 
accompany  any  of  them  in  turn 
during  a  walk  or  a  ride ;  but  no 
one  could  boast  that  Fred  was  his 
dog.  llis  favourite  resort  was  the 
club,  where,  in  the  evening,  all  his 
friends  met,  and  where  he  usually 
remained  till  the  last  guest  left. 
Then  he  took  up  his  quarters  for 
the  night  with  one  or  other  of  his 
friends  ;  and  hospitality  was  readily 
extended  to  him,  for  he  was  both 
watchful  and  well-behaved. 

A  year  had  thus  gone  by,  when 
the  Georgina    once   more    arrived 
in  Yokohama   harbour.     The   cap- 
tain walking  on  the  hund  one  day, 
recognised     his    former    passenger 
Fred,  and  called  to  the  dog.     Fred 
snuffed  at  him  deliberately,  drooped 
his  head,  and  appeared,  for  a  few 
moments,  to   meditate   profoundly. 


But  suddenly  he  showed  the  wildest 
delight,  leaped  up  at  the  captain 
and  licked  his  hands,  barking  and 
smiling;  then  started  down  the 
street  at  full  speed,  and  at  last 
returned  to  take  his  old  place  at 
the  heels  of  his  new  master.  The 
captain,  we  have  said,  was  a  phil- 
osopher: he  accepted  the  adoption 
as  a  decree  of  fate  to  which  he 
bowed  submissively. 

One  evening,  not  long  after  this, 
the  captain  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  drunken  Japanese  officers. 
Fred  sprang  at  the  •  throat  of  one 
of  the  assailants  and  would  have 
strangled  him,  if  another  of  the 
Japanese  had  not  cut  him  down 
with  a  stroke  of  his  sword.  Tlie 
captain  escaped  with  a  slight  wound 
and  took  refuge  in  the  club,  from 
whence  he  soon  sallied  forth  with  a 
party  of  friends  to  give  chase  to  his 
foes  and  try  to  save  his  dog.  But 
his  brave  friend  and  defender  was 
dead.  He  was  buried  in  the  yard 
of  the  club-house  of  Yokohama, 
where  a  stone,  with  the  inscription, 
"  Fred,  1803,"  still  marks  the  place 
where  poor  Sandy's  faithful  com- 
panion lies. 
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BY    THEODORE    MARTIN. 

*  *  Morgens  steh  ich  auf  und  frage, ' ' 

I  AT  morn  get  up,  and  **  Will  she 
Come/'  I  ask,  *Uo-day  ?'' 

I  lie  down  at  eve,  and  **  Still  she 
Cometh  not  !**  I  sav. 

Sleepless,  restless,  with  heart-aching, 

So  the  night  I  pass  ; 
Drejmiing,  half  asleep,  half  waking. 

Roam  by  day,  alas  ! 


**  Ich  will  meirie  Scele  tauchen,^^ 

I  WILL  steep  my  fainting  spirit 

In  the  lily's  calyx  pale  ; 
The  lily,  in  tones  that  stir  it, 

A  song  of  my  love  shall  exhale. 

That  song  shall  vibrate  and  shiver. 
Like  the  ever-remembered  kiss, 

That  from  her  lips  on  mine  did  quiver 
In  hours  of  divinest  bliss. 


**  Ufid  ah  ich  80  lange,  so  lunge  gesdumt,'^ 

And  as  I  linorerVl  so  manv  a  dav 

Dreaming  and  roistering  far  away, 

The  time  on  mv  love's  heart  hun*^  like  a  load, 

So  a  wed  ding-robe  for  herself  she  sewM, 

And  for  brideirroom  within  her  soft  arms  she  wound 


^1' 


The  biggest  voung  fool  that  might  well  be  found. 

My  love,  so  gentle,  so  fair  is  she. 

That  her  sweet  image  keeps  haunting  me  ; 

Iler  violet  eyes,   her  rosy  cheeks, 

They  glow  and  they  bloom  through  the  months  and  weeks. 

Of  all  my  mad  follies,  the  maddest,  I  wis, 

Was  to  let  through  my  fingers  a  love  like  this. 
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**  Mir  trdumte  wieder  der  alte  Traum,^^ 

Again  the  old  dream  came  back  to  me  ; 

'Twas  eve  in  the  May -time  vernal, 
We  sat  there  under  the  linden-tree, 

And  vow'd  troth-plight  eternal. 

Oh,  the  vowing  and  vowing  o'er  and  o'er  ! 

llow  we  coo,  and  fondle,  and  bill,  too  ! 
To  make  me  remember  the  vow  I  swore. 

You  bit  my  hand, — with  a  will,  too. 

O  darling,  with  the  eyes  of  light  ! 

O  darling,  fair  and  mordent  ! 
The  vows  were  all  as  they  should  be,  quite, 

The  bite  was  a  trifle  discordant. 


<*  Sie  haben  dir  viel  erzdklct.^* 

Thky  told  thee  much,  much  they  invented, 
The  charges  were  many  they  made  ; 

But  thjit  which  my  soul  has  tormented. 
Well,  that  they  have  never  said. 

They  made  a  great  fuss,  and  their  fretful 
Complaints  they  envenom' d  with  gall  ; 

They  call'd  me  base,  heartless,  forgetful. 
And  you  lent  an  ear  to  it  all. 

But  the  very  worst  thing,  the  most  mulish. 
Of  that  they  knew  nothing,  not  they  ; 

The  worst  tiling  of  all  and  most  foolish 
In  my  bosom  was  hidden  away. 


**  Seit  die  Li^hste  war  entfemt,'" 

Since  my  love  did  me  beguile, 
I  have  quite  forgot  to  smile  ; 
Stupid  jokes  I  hear  and  chaff, 
]]ut  I  cannot,  cannot  laugh. 

Since  the  day  I  lost  her,  I 
Have  to  tears,  too,  said  good-bye  ; 
Sharp  my  heart's  pangs  are  and  deep. 
But  I  cannot,  cannot  weep. 

VOL.   CXXIV. — ^NO.  DCCLVI.  2  I 
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**  Die  Linde  bluhte,  die  Nachtigall  aang,^^ 

• 
The  linden  blossomed,  the  nightingale  sung, 

The  sun  was  beaming  with  smiles  of  light ; 

Then  you  kiss'd  me,  around  me  your  arms  you  flung 

To  your  heaving  bosom  you  clasp' d  me  tight. 

Leaves  were  falling,  the  raven  croak 'd  hollow  and  hoarse, 
Tlie  sun  was  saddened,  and  sick  with  shade  ; 
We  said  "  Farewell  I"  like  some  matter  of  course. 
And  you  the  politest  of  curtseys  made. 


** Pkilister  in  SonntagsrOcklein.^^ 

Tomfools  in  their  Sunday  clothes  ramble 
Through  wood,  and  by  meadow  and  dale  ; 

They  shout,  and  like  young  goats  gambol. 
And  the  **  beauties  of  Nature"  hail.] 

They  perceive,  with  owl-eyes  blinking, 
How  romantic  all  round  appears  ; 

The  song  of  the  sparrows  they  drink  in 
With  very  long  asinine  ears. 

But  over  my  chamber  window 

A  pall  of  the  blackest  I  lay  ; 
My  ghosts  upon  me  drop  in — do 

This  in  the  broad  noonday. 

She  I  loved  in  the  old  days  appears  there. 

From  the  region  where  dead  souls  be  ; 
She  sits  down  beside  me  in  tears  there, 

And  my  heart  it  is  melted  in  me. 


"  Es  liegt  der  heisse  Sommer.*^ 

'Tis  summer,  fieiy  summer 
Upon  thy  cheeks  divine  ; 

'Tis  winter,  icy  winter 
In  that  little  lieart  of  thine. 

'Twill  not  be  bo  for  ever. 
My  own  dear  love  that  art ; 

On  thy  cheek  it  will  be  winter, 
And  summer  in  thy  heart. 
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**  Mir  trdumte  von  einem  Konigskind,'*^ 

I  DREAMT  of  a  monarch's  daughter  fair, 

And  pale  and  sad  was  she  ; 
Clasped  heart  to  heart  we  were  sitting  there 

All  under  a  linden-tree. 

"  Not  for  thy  father's  throne  I  pine, 

Nor  his  sceptre  of  gold  I  want ; 
I  want  not  his  crown  of  the  diamond  shine  ; 

*Tis  for  thy  sweet  self  I  pant.'* 

^        **  That  cannot  be  !''  to  me  she  said  ; 
**  In  the  grave  I  am  lying  low, 
And  I  only  come  to  thee  at  dead 
Of  night,  for  I  love  thee  so  T' 


**  Wenn  zwei  von  einander  acheiden.*^ 

When  it  comes  to  lovers'  parting, 
Each  other's  hands  they  press. 

And  then  they  fall  a-weeping. 
And  sigh  sighs  numberless. 

We  wept  not,  thou  and  I, '  love. 
Nor  ''  Oh  !"  nor  "  Ah  !"  said  we  ! 

The  tears  and  sighs  came  after. 
But  alas  !  they  were  to  be. 


**  Achy  die  Augen  sind  ea  wieder,*^ 

Ah  !  those  eyes  again,  that  thrill 'd  me 
Once,  and  brighten'd  all  my  going  ; 

And  those  lips,  that  once  with  sweetness 
Filled  my  life  to  overflowing  ! 

And  that  voice,  too  !  But  to  hear  it. 
Once  my  very  soul  has  faltered  ! 

They  are  still  the  same  I  left  them — 
I,  the  wanderer,  I  am  altered. 

Witli  her  fair  white  arms  around  me 
Clasp 'd  in  passionate  devotion, 

Now  against  my  heart  I  hold  her, 
Cold  and  dead  to  all  emotion. 
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^^  Hat  sie  sich  denn  nie  gedussert  P* 

Has  she  never,  then,  given  token 
How  she  takes  your  vows  and  sighs  ? 

Could  you  never  read  requital 
Of  your  passion  in  her  eyes  i 

Through  her  eyes,  friend,  could  you  never 

To  her  soul  an  entrance  find  ? 
Yet  you  never  were  a  noodle 

In  affairs  of  such  s  kind. 


**  Wir  fuhren  allein  im  dunkeln,^^ 

Alone  through  the  dark  we  travelled 

All  night  Im  the  mail,  and  we 
Were  somehow  drawn  closely  together, 

And  merry  as  well  could  be. 

But  when  morning  broke,  wo  were  startled, 

For  then  we  became  aware. 
That  Love  had  been  travelling  with  us, 

Without  having  paid  his  fare. 


^*  Es  fallt  ein  Stem  heruntcr.^^ 

A  STAR  is  falling,  falling, 

From  the  radiant  heights  above  , 

That  star,  I  see  it  falling, 
It  is  the  star  of  love. 

Blossoms  and  leaves  without  number 

Fall  from  the  apple-tree  ; 
The  tricksy  breezes  take  them. 

And  toy  with  them  fast  and  free. 

The  swan  on  the  mere  is  singing, 

And  to  and  fro  he  steers  ; 
Faint  grows  his  song  and  fainter, 

He  sinks  and  he  disappears. 

And  now  'tis  so  still  and  dreary  ; 

Nor  leaf  nor  blossom  remain  ; 
The  star  into  atoms  is  shivered, 

And  hush'd  is  the  swan's  sad  strain. 
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THE  NEW  ROUTES  TO  INDIA. 


It  is  carious  to  observe  how  com- 
merce tends  to  return  into  its  oldest 
channels.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  routes  to  the  East. 
Oriental  trade  has  made  the  for- 
tanes  of  many  cities  and  the  great- 
ness of  several  States,  which,  in 
tarn,  have  risen  and  fallen  with  its 
shifting  cnrrents.  When  Constan- 
tinople fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
uncommercial  Ottomans,  Venice 
rose  into  wealth  and  grandeur  from 
the  European  trade  with  the  East, 
which  then  took  its  course  through 
the  Adriatic ;  and  Genoa  became 
"  the  superb"  from  obtaining  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  golden  gains,  ^et 
now  the  current  of  European  com- 
merce with  the  East  has  forsaken 
all  of  these  medieval  routes,  and, 
by  the  new  agency  of  railways, 
returns  to  its  old  starting-point  in 
Roman  times — Brindisi. 

Still  more  remarkable  have  been 
the  changes,  and  also  the  return  to 
the  old  routes,  in  the  Asiatic  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  India 
and  the  far  East.  The  route  through 
Egypt,  which  had  been  closed  for 
long  centuries,  has  recently  been 
fully  re-established ;  the  canal  of 
the  Pharaohs,  by  which  a  navigable 
communication  was  established  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea,  has  been  vastly  surpassed 
by  the  engineering  powers  of  the 
present  day;  and  now  the  other 
and  still  rpore  ancient  route  to 
India  and  the  farther  East,  across 
Syria,  bids  fair  to  be  likewise 
reopened.  This  is  the  most  rapid 
and  direct  route  to  India;  it  is 
also  the  one  along  which  com- 
merce flowed  for  a  far  longer  time 
than  any  other.  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  on  the  east,  Tyre  and  Sidon 
on  the   west,  were  its  grand   em- 


poria;  while  the  beautiful  and 
stately  ruins  of  Baalbek  and  Pal- 
myra show  how  great  was  the  stream 
of  wealth  which  could  thus  beautify 
mere  halting-places  for  the  cara- 
vans. Alexander  the  Great — whose 
political  as  well  as  military  genius 
made  him  an  antitype  of  the  First 
Napoleon — discerned  with  master- 
ly glance  the  whole  position ;  and, 
.  while  renovating  Babylon,  he  found- 
ed Alexandria  as  the  emporium 
for  the  Egyptian  route,  and  Alex- 
andretta  as  the  western  starting- 
point  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  route, 
where  he  began  the  construction  of 
a  noble  seaport,  whose  quays  were 
designed  to  remedy  the  harbourless 
condition  of  the  Syrian  coast. 

Both  of  these  old  routes  to  the 
East  became  closed  upon  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  dominion  in  south- 
western Asia,  when  the  Mohammcr 
dan  Arabs  from  the  south,  and  the 
Seljook  Turks  from  the  north,  be- 
came masters  of  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia. But  Trade  is  not  easily 
baffled;  and  the  commerce  with 
India  took  a  new  but  roundabout 
route — passing  from  the  Indus  up 
through  Cabul  and  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Oxus  river  and  the 
Caspian,  thence  up  the  Volga  and 
across  the  narrow  watershed  to  the 
Don,  down  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
Constantinople.  Erelong  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
closed  this  route  also;  and  it  was 
the  arduous  and  bold-hearted  en- 
deavours to  find  some  new  route  to 
the  Indies  which  led  to  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  African  continent 
by  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  the  discov- 
ery of  the  New  World  by  Colum- 
bus. The  long  and  stormy  voyage 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  old  routes 
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navigable  route  through  Egypt  was 
opened  by  the  Suez  Canal. 

MeaD while  the  Crimean  war  had 
drawn  attention  anew  to  the  Eu- 
phrates Valley  route.  In  June 
1857  a  deputation  waited  upon 
Lord  Palraerston  urging  the  import- 
ance of  opening  this  route  to  India, 
and  counsellinor  the  Government  to 
directly  support  the  project,  finan- 
cially as  well  as  politically.  A 
railway  was  indispensable  to  connect 
the  Syrian  coast  with  the  Euphrates; 
but  whether  the  railway  was  to  be 
carried  the  whole  way  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  or  whether  (at  least  at  first)  a 
steam  flotilla  was  to  be  established 
on  the  Euphrates,  was  left  an  open 
point.  The  deputation  consisted  of 
leading  men  of  both  parties  in  the 
State,  and  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, the  commercial  classes  being 
numerously  represented.  In  the 
list  of  those  present  we  find  the 
names  of  the  late  Lord  Mayo,  of 
Lords  Shaftesbury,  Carlingford,  and 
Dnfferin,  of  Lords  Carnarvon,  Elcho, 
Stanley  (now  Lord  Derby),  and 
others.  But  again  the  movement 
died  out,  without  any  result ;  and 
by-and-by  the  perfecting  of  the 
E^:yptian  route,  by  the  construction 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  appeared  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  our  com- 
merce, if  not  also  of  our  empire. 

This  satisfaction  or  apathy,  how- 
ever, was  short-lived.  And  again 
it  was  Russian  ambition  and  en- 
croachment in  the  East  which  awoke 
public  sentiment  in  this  country  to 
the  importance  of  the  Syrian  route 
to  our  Eastern  dominions.  When 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded 
in  1856,  it  is  recorded  by  Earl 
Russel  in  his  "Recollections"  that 
Lord  Palmerston  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  Treaty  might  last 
for  fourteen  years.  The  prediction 
was  exactly  verified  by  events.  In 
1870,  Prussia,  after  securing  herself 
against  Austria  and  other  Powers 
by    making  an    alliance   with   the 


Czar,  invaded  and  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed the  military  power  of  France ; 
and  before  the  year  was  ended  Rus- 
sia claimed  her  reward.  The  West- 
em  Alliance,  which  had  curbed 
Muscovite  aggression  in  the  Crimean 
war,  was  broken  up:  France  was 
vanquished,  Italy  was  helpless,  and 
Great  Britain  was  under  the  premier- 
ship of  a  Minister  who  rushed  into 
print  to  proclaim  that  England's  re- 
sponsibilities had  become  greater 
than  her  powers,  and  that  the  true 
'  policy  for  his  country  was  to  seclude 
itself  behind  "  the  silver  streak  of 
sea"  which  providentially  isolated 
us  from  the  Continent  and  its 
affairs.  The  Russian  Government, 
which  never  misses  an  opportunity, 
and  boldly  makes  the  fullest  use  of 
every  advantage,  profiting  by  the 
paralysis  of  its  old  antagonists,  pro- 
claimed that  it  repudiated  the  Black 
Sea  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Nor  did  it  stop  there.  Immediately 
afterwards,  Russia  commenced  a 
great  military  advance  in  Central 
Asia,  eastwards  and  southwards,  in 
the  direction  of  our  Indian  posses- 
sions. This  advance  was  commenced 
under  the  pretext  of  merely  check- 
ing the  depredations  of  the  adjoin- 
ing tribes ;  but  it  created  so  much 
uneasiness  in  ^England  and  India, 
that  the  Gladstone  Cabinet,  waking 
up  from  its  apathy  to  imperial 
affairs,  remonstrated  with  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  and  an  "  under 
standing"  was  come  to;  by  which 
the  Russian  Government  engaged 
to  make  no  new  annexation  of  ter- 
ritory in  that  quarter,  and  to  with- 
draw her  forces  .as  soon  as  the 
Khivans  had  promised  to  be  peace- 
able neighbours.  *  Punch,'  which 
cleverly  mirrors  the  sentiments 
of  the  hour,  had  a  self-compla- 
cent cartoon  representing  a  Cos- 
sack horseman  approaching  Khiva, 
but  drawing  back  when  he  sees 
a  British  soldier  standing  on 
guard     on     the     ramparts.      That 
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\vas  all.  Russia  annexed  Khiva 
and  Bokhara,  and  has  brought  her 
frontier  down  to  the  line  of  the 
Oxus. 

These  events,  for  a  third  time, 
and  from  exactly  the  same  cause  as 
on  the  previous  occasions,  directed 
attention  in  tliis  countiy  to  the 
improvement  of  our  communications 
with  India  by  means  of  the  Eu- 
phrates Valley  route.  In  18*72,  on 
the  motion  not  of  the  Gladstone 
Government  but  of  a  private  mem- 
ber, the  Uouse  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed a  Select  Committee  '*  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  railway  communication 
between  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf." 
By  this  time,  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  railway  across  the  whole  dis- 
tance had  become  universally  recog- 
nised. What  was  wanted  was  the 
most  rapid  and  eflBcient  mode  of 
transit  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
this  could  not  be  attained  by  em- 
ploying water-carriage  in  the  re- 
stricted fonn  of  river-navigation. 
The  development  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Euphrates  will  naturally 
(jome  in  connection  with  a  railway 
to  that  river  from  the  Syrian  coast ; 
but  in  1872,  as  at  present,  the 
question  was  one  of  complete  rail- 
way communication  between  the 
Levant  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
Select  Committee,  of  which  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  Chairman,  made  a  most  careful, 
and,  in  the  circumstances  of  that 
time,  an  exhaustive  investigation. 
Among  the  witnesses  "  whose  evi- 
dence tended  most  strongly  to  sup- 
port the  policy  of  incurring  the 
cost  or  risk  of  a  national  guarantee" 
for  the  undertaking,  the  Committee 
mention  Viscount  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe.  Lord  Strathnairn,  Sir  II. 
Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Donald  Macleod, 
Mr.  Laing,  Colonel  Sir  11.  Green, 
(>olonel  Malcolm  Green,  Captain 
Tyler,  R.E.,    Mr.  W.  G.  Palgrave, 


and  others.  There  were  no  direct 
opponents  of  the  project,  but  the 
Committee  state  that  among  those 
who  '^suggest  considerations  tend- 
ing to  throw  doubt  on  the  pro- 
priety of  such  an  expenditure"  (t.e., 
a  national  guarantee),  were  Lord 
Sandhurst,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and 
Major  Champain. 

The  Committee  begin  by  stating 
that  in  their  Report  they  exclude 
from  consideration  all  proposed  rail- 
way routes  to  India  save  those 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  "  It  seemed  to  them 
that  they  would  most  properly  dis- 
charge their  functions  oy  confining 
their  attention  to  the  question  of 
establishing  a  route  to  tlie  Persian 
Gulf  from  some  port  on  the  Medi- 
terranean to  which  British  ships 
could  at  all  times  have  easy  and  un* 
controlled  access,  and  which  would 
be  likely  to  be  available,  whenever 
required,  for  the  transmission  of 
troops  and  mails,  as  well  as  passen- 
gers and  goods,  to  India."  This 
was  a  most  proper  decision  at  the 
time ;  but  of  the  excluded  roates, 
one  at  least  has  acquired  new  im- 
portance from  the  virtual  protec- 
torate which  Great  Britain  has 
assumed  over  Asia  Minor.  This 
route  would  consist  of  a  railway 
from  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  Con- 
stantinople, across  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  passing  not  far  south 
of  the  newly-extended  frontier  of 
Russia  at  Erzcroum,  and  thence 
down  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Syrian  plains,  where  it  would 
follow  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (running  between  that  river 
and  the  Tigris)  down  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  Asiatic  route  would  be 
in  direct  connection  witli  the  rt 
present  uncompleted  railway-line 
running  through  Central  Europe  by 
Fninkfort  and  Vienna,  down  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  and  thence 
by  Sophia  to  Constantinople.  As 
a  passenger-route,  it  would  be  the 
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shortest  and  quickest  from  England 
to  the  Persian  Gulf ;  but  the  Euro- 
pean portion  of  the  route  would,  of 
course,  be  of  no  use  as  a  means  of 
military  or  imperial  communication 
between  tbis  country  and  our  Indian 
empire.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Auatic  portion  of  the  route  will 
hencefortb  receive  the  attention 
whicb  it  deserves  as  a  means  of 
SQpporting  the  position  whicb  we 
ha?e  assumed  in  Asia  Minor. 

Another  overland  route  to  India, 
wbicb  merely  requires  to  be   men- 
tioned bere,  is  one  which  would  be 
a  reopening  of  the  old  route  which, 
as  ne  bave  stated,  was  followed  by 
the    Indian   trade,   when    the   still 
older    routes    through    Syria    and 
£^pt  became  closed  by  the  rise  of 
the   Arabian   dominion   under   the 
successors    of    Mahomet, — namely, 
the  route  from  the  Indus  by  Cabul 
to  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  and  thence 
to  meet  the  Russian  railways,  whicb 
have  already  reached  the  frontiers 
of  Persia.      Two   years  ago  M.  de 
Iiesseps  found  a  new  field  for  bis 
energies  by  preparing  and  submit- 
tmg  to  the  Czar  a  railway  project 
for  this  purpose.     ]5ut  it  is  entirely 
a  Russian  route,  and  Its  construction 
(and  we  do  not  doubt   it  will   be 
constructed  ultimately)  would  only 
render  more    imperative   the   con- 
struction of  thoroughly  British  lines 
of  communication  with  India,  like 
that  across  Syria. 

Many  years  bave  passed  since  we 
called  attention  to  the  important 
rCle  whicb  Syria  was  destined  to 
play  in  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country,  and  the  advantage  to  Eng- 
land of  establishing  an  efficient 
Hoe  of  communication  through 
that  region  with  India.  At  that 
time  (1857)  the  Suez  Canal  was 
Rtill  only  a  magnificent  conception  ; 
but  we  maintained  that,  even  if 
the  canal   were  made,  it  would  be 


wise  to  establish  the  Syrian  route, 
both  as  an  alternative,  and  as  the 
superior  one  for  our  imperial  in- 
terests. "  In  any  case,"  we  said,  "  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  two  strings 
to  our  bow.  The  Syrian  route 
would  not  only  give  us  two  strings 
to  our  bow,  but  the  Syrian  string 
would  be  the  better  of  the  two.  It 
is  a  shorter  and  would  be  a  much 
quicker  route  to  India  than  by 
Egypt;  and  it  would  not  only  give 
us  a  double  route  to  the  East,  but  it 
would,  at  the  same  time,  strengthen 
British  interests  in  one  of  the  most 
important  strategical  points  of  the 
globe,  towards  which  Russia  is  al- 
ready directing  her  steps."  *  This 
view  of  the  case  was  taken  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  1872.  Rela- 
tive to  the  advantage  of  having  an 
alternative  route,  they  say  :  "  Near- 
ly all  the  witnesses  concur  as  to  the 
importance  of  having  a  second  or 
alternative  route,  available  in  case 
of  the  first  being  impeded,  or  in 
case  of  an  emergency  arising  which 
might  call  for  the  rapid  despatch  of 
troops,  especially  if  they  were  want- 
ed in  the  north-west  of  India" — 
the  quarter  where  alone  any  trou- 
bles or  foreign  attack  upon  India 
can  arise.  And  as  to  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Syrian  route,  they  say : 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
route  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Kurrachee  will  afibrd  means  of 
communication  between  England 
and  the  Punjaub  and  north-west 
frontier  of  British  India  superior 
to  those  afforded  by  the  way  of 
Suez  and  Bombay." 

If  these  opinions  were  correct 
in  1872,  how  much  stronger  must 
be  the  case  now,  when  Russia  has 
annexed  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and 
is  mustering  her  battalions  on  the 
line  of  the  Oxus,  while  successfully 
intriguing  with  the  Ameer  of  Ca- 
bul?     Nay,   more,  when    she   has 


♦  See  "  The  Syrian  Route  to  the  East,"  Maga,  October  1857,  vol.  Ixxxii.,  p.  510. 
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obtained  possession  of  Kars,  Arda- 
han,  and  Batoum — the  fortresses  of 
Armenia,  and  the  military  gates  of 
Asia  Minor, — and  now,  from  the 
lieij^hts  of  the  Soghanli-Dagh  range, 
looks  down  upon  Erzeroum  and 
the  head-waters  of  the  Euphrates  ? 
In  1872  Russia  had  given  a  solemn 
pledge  to  our  Government  not  to 
make  any  further  annexations  in 
Upper  Asia ;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  from  the 
customary  Parliamentary  reticence, 
tlio  Committee  evidentlv  desired  to 
abstain  from  making  reference  to 
the  movements  or  policy  of  that 
Power  as  a  reason  for  improving 
our  communications  with  the  East. 
Nevertheless,  the  report  contains 
the  following  simple  but  highly 
suggestive  statement;  "The  Rus- 
sian system  of  railways  is  nearly 
completed  as  far  as  Tifiis,  and  may 
shortly  be  expected  to  reach  Reched, 
on  the  Russo-Persian  frontier.  It 
is  surniiaed,"  the  Committee  add, 
"that  this  system  also  might,  at 
a  future  time,  be  extended  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  would  then  be 
brought  into  communication  with 
the  Black  Sea  at  I'oti."  l*oti, 
hitherto  the  terminus  of  the  Asiatic 
rail  way -system  of  Russia  on  the 
Black  Sea,  is  a  mere  roadstead, 
which  no  expenditure  could  con- 
vert into  a  safe  anchorajxe.  ]5ut 
what  would  the  Committee  of  1872 
have  said  if  the  fine  harbour  of 
Batoum  (for  a  fine  and  safe  harbour 
it  is)  had  then  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Russia, — as  unfortunately 
it  is  now  ? 

•  After  recommendincr  the  estab- 
lishmcnt  of  an  alternative  route  to 
India  and  the  East,  and  approving 
the  Syrian  route  as  superior  to  that 
tlirough  Egypt  for  safeguarding  our 
Indian  empire,  the  Committee  re- 
port that  "they  think  it  probable 
that  the  sum  of  £10,000,000  would 
be  amply  sufficient"  for  the  pur- 
pose ;    and  that   "  the   advantages 


which  the  country  might  expect  to 
gain  from  this  possible  expenditure 
are,  principally,  those  to  be  derived 
from  the  more  rapid  transmission  of 
mails  [the  saving  of  distance,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Tyler,  being  723 
miles],  and  from  the  possession  of 
an  alternative  and  more  rapid  route 
for  the  conveyance  of  troops ;  also 
from  the  great  commercial  advan- 
tages, both  to  India  and  England^ 
wliich  the  opening  up  of  the  route 
would  confer ;  .  .  .  and  that  it 
may  fairly  be  expected  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  traffic  enough  for  the 
support  of  both  routes  would  de- 
velop itself."  The  commercial*  ad- 
vantages of  the  Syrian  route  would 
be  much  greater  than  is  at  present 
apparent.  Mesopotamia  is  one  of 
the  most  favourably  situated  and 
naturally  productive  countries  of 
the  world.  Within  its  narrow 
limits  arose  two  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  ancient 
empires — those  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh;  subsequently  it  became 
the  seat  of  the  l*ersian  empire ;  and 
after  both  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
had  disappeared,  Seleucia  under 
the  Greeks,  and  Baghdad  under  the 
Arabians,  arose  in  succession,  to 
testify  to  the  marvellous  natural 
and  political  advantages  of  the 
region.  Wasted  by  centuries  of 
war — invaded  in  turn  by  all  tho 
mighty  but  ruthless  and  devastat- 
ing conquerors  of  Asia — the  region 
is  now  little  better  than  a  desert, — 
but  a  desert  of  man's,  not  of  nature's 
making,  and  only  awaiting  tho  res- 
toration of  the  irrigating  canals 
which  once  spread  over  its  surface, 
to  spring  into  renewed  fertility ; 
while  the  modem  agencies  of  rail- 
ways and  steam  -  navigation  will 
give  it  advantages  far  beyond  those 
which  the  country  enjoyed  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  its  ancient  wealth 
and  grandeur.  "  The  British  states- 
man who  may,  by  opening  up  this 
new   route,  call   Mesopotamia  into 
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re-existcnce,  will  achieve  not  only 
a  triunaph  for  his  country's  inter- 
ests, but  an  immediate  good  to  the 
world  at  large.  What  is  the  great 
commercial  phenomenon  of  the  times 
bat  that  Consumption  is  fast  over- 
taking Production,  and  that  the 
products  of  the  soil  cannot  be  had 
in  sufficient  abundance  for  the 
wants  of  mankind  ?  We  can  aug- 
ment rapidly,  and  to  any  extent, 
the  machinery  of  manufacturing 
calico,  grinding  corn,  or  crushing 
sugar ;  but  the  great  problem  of 
the  day  is,  Where  to  get  the  raw 
material  in  sufficient  quantity  (or 
cheapness).  Europe  must  call  new 
regions  into  cultivation  to  produce 
the  requisite  supplies ;  and  Meso- 
potamia will    be  one  of  those  re- 


gions 


»  * 


Accordingly    there   was 


good  ground  for  the  expectation  ex- 
pressed in  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  (which  was  drawn  up 
by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer),  that  traffic  enough  will 
develop  itself  for  the  support  'of 
this  route,  as  well  as  for  that 
through  Egypt.  The  Suez  Canal 
is  already  a  good  paying  property : 
io  course  of  time  the  Syrian  Rail- 
way will  be  not  less  successful. 

The  geographical  features  of  the 
Syrian  route  present  no  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way across  it,  from  the  Levant  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Indeed,  once  the 
narrow  -  coast-range  is  passed,  the 
remaining  800  miles  or  thereabout 
are  as  flat  and  otherwise  favourable 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  as 
can  be  desired.  As  the  Committee 
reported,  the  country  can  be  crossed 
not  merely  by  one  but  by  several 
routes.  The  Committee  also  re- 
ported that  there  would  be  no 
serious  difficulty  in  finding  or  estab- 
lishing more  than  one  seaport  on 
the  Syrian  coast,  as  the  western 
terminus  of  the  railway ;  while  the 


port  of  Grane  (or  Al-Koweit),  situ- 
ated on  the  deep  water  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  appears  to  be  unani- 
mously approved  as  the  eastern 
terminus.  The  Committee  mention 
both  Alexandretta  and  Tripoli  as 
ports  that  may  be  selected  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  while  a  more  recent 
project  prefers  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
and  the  Bay  of  Carmel.  This 
latter  is  the  most  southerly  of  the 
possible  routes,  not  only  owing  to 
a  want  of  natural  harbours,  but  also 
because  the  Dead  Sea  prevents  a 
railway  being  constructed  further 
to  the  south. 

Supposing  this  route  from  the 
Bay  of  Carmel  were  selected,  the 
railway  would  run  inland  over  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  no  en- 
gineering difficulties  of  any  kind 
would  be  encountered  until  it 
entered  the  hill-country  of  Galilee. 
The  deep  ravine  of  the  Jordan 
would  thereafter  have  to  be  crossed, 
and  then  the  uplands  of  Bashan 
and  Moab ;  after  which  the  railway 
would  pass  through  the  level  region 
of  what  is  called  "  the  Desert,"  fol- 
lowing one  of  the  oldest  trading 
routes  of  the  world — by  Palmyra — 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  Tripoli 
were  selected  as  the  western  start- 
ing-point— still  more,  if  it  started 
from  Tyre,  as  recommended  by  Cap- 
tain Burton — then  the  railway  would 
follow  through  its  entire  course  the 
most  ancient  route  of  the  caravans, 
over  the  parallel  ranges  of  the 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  with 
Baalbek  lying  as  a  halting-point 
between,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Bekaa ;  and  thence  passing  by  Da- 
mascus into  the  Desert,  vid  Palmy- 
ra to  the  Euphrates.  Both  of  these 
routes  are  shorter  than  the  northern 
one  from  Alexandretta,  which  has 
hitherto  engaged  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  public  attention;  and  both 
of  them  possess  an  important  (but, 


*  See  "  The  Syrian  Route  to  the  East,"  Maga,  October  1857,  vol.  Ixxxii.,  p.  514, 
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as  we  shall  show,  one-sided)  ad- 
vantage in  being  secluded  by  the 
Desert  from  attack  alike  from  the 
north  and  east — a  seclusion  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  most  southerly 
route,  is  absolutely  perfect  over  at 
least  five-sixths  of  its  course. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
Port  Carmel  route  has  been  strong:- 
ly  advocated  by  Mr.  Dalryraple, 
F.R.G.S.*  He  maintains  that  the 
whole  journey  from  Port  Carmel 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  could  be  tra- 
versed by  railway  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  that  this  route  would 
make  a  saving  of  seven  days  upon 
the  Suez  Canal  route.  Mr.  I)al- 
rymple  says  that  "troops  could  be 
shipped  at  the  ports  of  the  British 
Channel  on  the  first  of  *a  month, 
on  the  20th  could  be  paraded  at 
Bombay,' and,  in  an  emergency,  by 
landing  at  Kurrachee  instead  of 
Bombay,  could  be  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  at  Peshawar  within 
the  month."  Then,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  this  route  would  be  cov- 
ered on  the  north 'and  east  by  the 
Syrian  Desert,  he  claims  superiority 
for  it  over  the  Alcxandretta  route 
on  the  ground  that  the  northern 
route  would  be  exposed,  falong  its 
whole  left  flank  from  sea  to  sea,  to 
attack  by  the  same  great  military 
Power  whose  descent  upon  our  Pun- 
jaub  frontier  has  to  be  guarded 
against.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  im- 
portant advantage ;  and  if  our  [only 
object  were  to  obtain  a  secure  pas- 
sage for  our  troops  and  commerce 
from  the  Levant  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  might  be  a  decisive  one. 
But  what  is  wanted  is  not  only  a 
short  passage  across  Syria,  but  a 
means  of  efficiently  defending  that 
important  region  against  attack ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  very  seclusion 
of  this  route,  behind  the  Syrian 
Desert,   wo;ild   destroy  the   useful- 


ness of  the  railway  as  a  basis  of 
military  operations.  If  we  are  to 
defend  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  from 
Northern  attack,*  the*  railway  must 
enable  us  to  muster  our  troops 
on  the  plains  of  Antioch  and 
Aleppo,  as  well  as  at  every  point 
in  Mesopotamia.  For  such  a  pur- 
pose, the  route,  from  Alexand- 
retta  direct  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
thence  southward  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  Mesopotamia,  appears 
to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only  ade- 
quate one. 

The  Alcxandretta  route  waa  the 
one  preferred  by  the  Committee  of  ^ 
1872.  At  that  time  little  was  known 
with  exactitude  of  the  two  other 
and  southerly  routes ;  and  even  now 
the  greater  part  of  their  course  re- 
mains unsurveyed.  The  Alcxan- 
dretta route,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  surveyed  by  several  engineers* 
It  starts  from  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  Levant,  where  the 
coast-range  is  pierced  by  the 
Orontcs  river,  and  whence  also 
there  is  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  route  to  the  Euphrates.  In 
this  angle  of  the  coast  lies  the 
port  of  Alcxandretta,  at  present  tho 
best  in  Syria,  and  the  site  [of  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Seleucia;  and 
also,  six  miles  eastward  of  Seleucia, 
and  three  miles  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes  river,  there  is  a  creek 
in  the  Bay  of  Antioch  which  is 
highly  spoken  of  as  a  maritime  ter- 
minus or  starting-point  for  the  rail- 
way. As  no  stream  flows  into  it, 
it  cannot  bo  silted  up  by  alluvial 
deposits.  From  this  angle  of  the 
coast  the  railway  will  penetrate  the 
mountains  either  by  the  historically 
famous  Pass  of  Bcilan  or  by  the 
narrow  valley  and  gorges  of  the 
Orontes  river ;  and  at  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea,  mcjisured  as  the  crow 
4ies,   the    railway  will    reach   the 


*  The  Syrian  Great  Eastern  Railway  to  India,  by  an  entirely  new  Route.    3r 
G.  E.  Dalrymple,  F.R.G.S.     London  :  W.  Skeffington  &  Son. 
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piaiD  of  Antioch,  at  which  'point 
all  engineering  difficulties  cease. 
Traversing  the  plain  of  Antioch 
for  thirty  miles,  through  a  most 
fertile  country,  the  line  will  then 
ascend  bv  an  almost  insensible 
slope  to  the  table-land  on  which 
stands  the  city  of  Aleppo,  sixty 
miles  in  direct  course  from  the  sea ; 
and  thence,  over  some  forty  miles  of 
hard  and  flat  surface,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  at  a  point  where 
the  river  is  usually  navigable. 

li  is  at  this  point  that  the  most 
important  question  arises,  and  has 
now  to  be  decided.  The  Committee 
of  1872  raised  the  question  as  a 
very  important  one,  but  left  it  en- 
tirely open  for  future  consideration. 
As  already  said,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  that  time,  the  Committee 
thought  it  sufficient  for  them  to 
deal  only  with  the  routes  between 
the  Levant  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
excluding  from  their  investigations 
the  proposed  railway  through  Asia 
Minor,  the  construction  of  which, 
as  they  state,  was  then  contem- 
plated by  the  Turkish  Government. 
Nevertheless,* they  pointed  out  that 
the  construction  of  this  line — viz., 
from  Constantinople  through  Asia 
Minor  to  Mesopotamia  —  would 
have  a  most  important  influence  in 
determining  the  course  of  the  Alex- 
andretta  railway  from  the  point 
where  it  reached  the  Euphrates. 
Under  any  circumstances,  they  said, 
it  was  a  question  whether  the  rail- 
way should  follow  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  in  its  long  course 
to  the  Gulf,  or  whether  it  should 
cross  the  river,  and  thence  take  its 
southern  course  down  the^"  Doab," 
or  long  and  narrow  strip  of  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  The  Committee  took  it 
for  granted  that  a  railway  coming 
from  Asia  Minor  would  take  this 
latter  course ;  and  they  suggested 
that,  if  su9h  a  line  were  to  be  con- 
structed, it  might  be  desirable  that 


the  railway  from  Alexandretta 
should  cross  the  Euphrates  and 
join  it.  Their  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject are  as  follows : — 


'*  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  Turkish  Government 
has  it  in  contemplation  to  extend  the 
line  of  railway  now  in  course  of 
construction  from  Scutari  (on  the 
Bosphorus)  towards  Baghdad,  thereby 
connecting  ConatantinopTe  and  the  Black 
Sea  toith  the  vaUey  of  the  Tigris,  whence 
the  line  might  be  continued  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  .  .  .  The  Committee 
are  disposed  to  prefer  Alexandretta  to 
Tripoli  as  the  point  of  departure,  even 
for  a  line  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates ;  while  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  superiority  of  the  former 
terminus  should  a  line  down  the 
Tigris  be  preferred,  or  should  it  be 
thought  desirable  to  connect  the  new 
line  with  the  projected  Turkish  sys- 
tem. .  .  .  The  Euphrates  route  is 
considerably  the  shorter,  would  be  the 
cheaper  to  make,  and,  assuminp^  an 
equal  rate  of  speed,  would  afibrd  the 
quicker  passage  for  persons,  troops,  or 
mails  passing  between  England  and 
India.  The  Tigris  route  might  attract 
the  larger  amount  of  traffic,  and  also 
would  connect  itself  better  with  the 
projected  Turkish  system.' 


tt 


This  part  of  the  question  has 
now  risen  into  an  almost  paramount 
importance.  Indeed  the  whole  sub-  # 
ject  of  an  overland  railway  route  to 
India,  through  South-western  Asia, 
has  vastly  widened  since  1872;  and 
the  project  of  an  Anatolian  railway, 
which  the  Committee  of  1872  ex- 
cluded from  their  investigation  as 
lying  beyond  the  sphere  of  British 
interests,  has  acquired  an  import- 
ance in  the  imperial  policy  of  our 
country  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. Russia  is  now  in  possession 
of  all  the  fortified  gates  of  Asia 
Minor.  Kars,  Ardahan,  and  Ba- 
toum,  which  covered  the  narrow 
Turkish  frontier  that  alone  was 
exposed  to  attack,  now  in  turn  pro- 
tect the  Russian  frontier,  and  sup- 
ply a  new  and  formidable  vantage- 
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ground  and  basis  of  military  opera- 
tions for  any  farther  attack  which 
Russia  may  direct  against  the  re- 
maining Ottoman  territory  in  Asia. 
Also,  they  are  hardly  less  formi- 
dable against  Persia,  which  State 
has  now  more  than  ever,  b^  these 
Russian  conquests,  become  impotent 
to  resist  the  will  and  policy  of  the 
Czar.  The  Committee  of  1872  re- 
ported, as  a  surmise,  that  the  Rus- 
sian railway  system,  which  then 
had  reached  the  frontier  of  Persia, 
"  might  at  a  future  time  be  extend- 
ed to  the  Gulf;"  and  certainly  the 
Persian  Government  is  in  no  position 
to  oppose  a  demand  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  allow  the  railway  line  to 
be  carried  southwards  through  the 
territory  of  the  Shah.  Indeed, 
while  we  write,  intelligence  comes 
from  Tiflis  to  the  efiect  that  "the 
Russian  Lcijation  at  Teheran  is 
most  zealously  promoting  the  con- 
stniction  of  a  railway  from  Tiflis  to 
the  Persian  capital :  if  required,*  the 
undertaking  will  be  carried  out  en- 
tirely with  Russian  capital."  So 
much  for  the  Muscovite  line  of  ad- 
vance to  the  Gulf  through  Persia. 
And  in  Asia  Minor,  as  already  said, 
Russia  has  already  got  possession 
of  the  gates,  and  at  present  not  a 
«  single  fortress  exists  between  her 
new  frontier  and  the  Mesopotamian 
plains.  The  only  fortified  town  or 
city  between  Kars  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  Erzeroum, — a  place  fortified, 
it  is  true,  as  any  city  may  be  forti- 
fied, but  not  specially  favourable 
for  defence,  and  disqualified  by  its 
large  population  from  resisting  the 
eftects  of  a  blockade. 

To  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  this  final,  and  to  our  empire 
fatal,  advance  of  Russia  over  South- 
western Asia,  England  has  assumed 
a  military  and  also  a  civilising  and 
reorganising  protectorate  over  Asia 
Minor.  The  Liberal  party,  with 
some  honourable  exceptions,  cen- 
sures this  act  of  the  Government  as 


a  needless  and  culpable  assumption 
of  "  new  responsibilities"  for  the 
empire.  There  is  no  new  respon- 
sibility. The  responsibility  of  stop- 
ping the  advance  of  Russia  over 
Southern  Asia  already  existed  :  the 
Government  have  simply  acknow- 
ledged and  proclaimed  it.  There 
was  really  no  choice:  it  was  a 
necessity.  And  the  administrative 
protectorate,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
assumed,  is  a  requisite  for  efficiently 
maintaining  the  military  protecto- 
rate, while  at  the  same  time  doing 
a  civilising  work  which  would  be 
an  honour  to  any  State,  and  a  ben- 
efit to  the  world  at  large.  Oar 
"  humanitarians,"  who  under  the 
plea  of  civilisation  have  rejoiced  to 
see  the  despotic  and  devastating 
rule  of  Russia  extended  by  force  of 
anns,  and  amid  the  horrors  of  war, 
over  Bulgaria,  ought  to  have  been 
foremost  in  applauding  a  peaceful 
extension  of  the  rule  or  inflaence 
of  free  England  over  any  part  of 
the  Mohammedan  world, — not  least 
over  a  long-neglected  but  formerly 
great  and  flourishing  region  like 
Anatolia.  And  if  the  task  be 
arduous  as  well  as  beneficent,  these 
apostles  of  humanity  ought  to  have 
rallied  all  the  more  in  support  of 
the  Government  which  had  the 
courage  to  undertake  it. 

This  protectorate,  aHke  in  its 
military  and  in  its  civiHsing  ckaF- 
acter,  will  necessarily  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  project  of  a  railway 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Mesopota- 
mia. Railways  nowadays  excel 
and  supplant  all  other  modes  of 
traffic  and  locomotion.  Even  Rus- 
sia, although  weak  in  money-power, 
carries  railways  into  all  parts  of 
her  empire ;  and  to  say  that  ere 
long  there  will  be  a  railway  throogh 
Asia  Minor  is  the  statement  of  a 
certainty,  rather  than  a  conjectnral 
prediction.  The  only  question  is. 
When  and  by  whom  is  it  to  be  con- 
structed ?     A  railway  is  indispens- 
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able    to    develop    the    natural    re- 
sources,   as    well    as    to    establish 
order   and  organisation  throughout 
that  region.     It  would  also  be  very 
valuable   externally,    in    connection 
with  the   Eastern  trade  of  Europe. 
The    greater     part     of    the    trade 
which    passes   through    the    Black 
Sea    is     now    at     the     mercy     of 
Russia ;    and  Russia,    by   prohibit- 
ory  tariffs,    excludes   all    merchan- 
dise   which   in   any  way   competes 
with  her  own.     With  Russia,  liter- 
ally, "  commerce  follows  the  flag." 
Wherever   she   goes,   wherever   her 
frontiers     advance,     even     in     the 
depths    of    Central   Asia,   she    ex- 
cludes competing   foreign   goods — 
and  these  are  mainly  British  goods. 
Now  that  she  has  acquired  Batoum, 
a  short   line   connecting    that   val- 
uable  seaport  with    the  Poti-Tiflis 
railway   will,   by   offering   a  better 
route,    divert  the   traffic   from  the 
roundabout  and  mountainous  route 
from   Trebizonde    by   Erzeroum  to 
Persia;   and,  still   more   important, 
will  monopolise  the  commerce  from 
Persia   and   Upper   Asia   with   the 
Black  Sea.     On  the  other  hand,  a 
railway  from  the  Bosphorus  through 
Asia  Minor  would  not  only  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  commerce,  but 
would  be  highly  advantageous  as  a 
means   of    military    operations  and 
defence.     Even   the   original   route 
for  this  railway,  as  planned  by  the* 
Turkish    Government,    ran  near  to 
Erzeroum  (now  become  the  frontier- 
post  of  the  new  protectorate) ;  and, 
if  constructed  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances, the  railway  will  doubt- 
less be  made  specially  available  for  a 
rapid  concentration  of  troops  at  all 
the  points  likely  to  be  menaced. 

In  deciding  upon  the  new  routes 
to  the  East,  political  and  military 
considerations  must  take  the  first 
place.  Obviously  so,  because  if  our 
political  and  military  position  be 
not  maintained,  there  will  be  no 
commercial  interests  for  us  to  guard. 


Ever  since  the  question  of  new 
routes  to  India  was  first  raised,  the 
interests  of  our  imperial  policy  have 
given  the  prime  impetus  to  such 
projects.  Step  by  step,  since  then, 
Russia  has  continued  her  southward 
advance;  and  now  more  than  ever 
it  is  our  imperial  policy,  the  in- 
terests of  our  vast  Eastern  empire, 
which  are  at  stake  in  South-western 
Asia.  All  the  great  battles  which 
have  decided  the  empire  of  the 
East — from  Cyrus  and  Croesus  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  Omar,  Bajazet, 
and  Tamerlane — have  been  fought 
in  the  region  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  England 
and  Russia  are  now  the  two  great 
rivals  for  Eastern  dominion ;  and  if 
Russia  continue  to  advance,  it  is 
in  South-western  Asia  that  the  de- 
cisive contest  will  have  to  be  fought. 
The  fate  of  India  would  be  decid- 
ed in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
On  our  Affghan  frontier,  the  two 
Powers  are  still  widely  apart ;  more- 
over, among  the  mountains  and 
deserts  in  that  quarter  a  contest 
may  long  be  waged  without  a  de- 
cisive result.  The  greatest  victory 
there  would  be  robbed  of  full  suc- 
cess owing  to  the  distance  of  each 
army  from  its  seat  of  power.  There 
would  be  time  to  muster  a  new 
army  on  the  frontier  before  the  con- 
quering host  approached.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  South-western  Asia, 
one  great  victory  there  might  now, 
as  in  past  times,  determine  the  con- 
test for  Eastern  supremacy. 

A  "  neutral  zone "  is  merely  a 
temporary  arrangement — a  device 
to  stave  off  a  conflict — and  through 
which  the  stronger  or  more  ambi- 
tious Power  creeps  forward,  stealth- 
ily or  audaciously,  according  to  its 
opportunities.  But  in  Western  Asia 
there  is  no  neutral  zone.  England 
and  Russia  stand  face  to  face.  True, 
there  is  ample  room  enough  in 
Asia  for  both  Powers.  But  a  con- 
quering Power  is  not    willing   to 
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stop  till  compelled,  either  by  inter- 
nal weakness  or  by  external  con- 
straint. An  aijtrressive  and  ruth- 
lessly absorbing  Power  like  Russia, 
will  not  stop  in  her  career  of  con- 
quest until  the  costs  of  trying  to  go 
further  are  found  to  outweigh  the 
success  to  be  hoped  for.  The  nat- 
ural limit  of  Russian  dominiop  in 
Asia  is  the  Caucasus  and  the  Oxus 
river.  But  she  has  overpassed  the 
one,  and  seems  about  to  overpass 
the  other.  In  the  Crimean  war 
the  Western  Towers  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  checking  Russia  at  the 
Caucasus,  and  of , opposing  a  lofty 
mountain-range  and  a  race  of  war- 
like mountaineers  to  her  advance 
upon  Southern  Asia.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  by  the  next  generation 
that  we  have  missed  another  such 
opportunity  during  the  recent  war. 
Anyhow,  Russia  has  now  acquired 
a  new  and  formidable  vantajje- 
ground,  both  naval  and  military,  in 
that  quarter;  and  it  is  a  sanguine 
hope  to  expect  that  she  will  be  con- 
tent with  these  conquests,  and  settle 
down  as  a  peaceful  and  civilising 
Power  in  Asia,  before  she  has  tried 
conclusions  with  the  grccit  Power 
which  alone  stands  between  her  and 
the  coveted  dominion  of  the  East. 
Certainly  Russia  shows  no  signs  of 
such  quiescence.  She  is  securing — 
probably  has  already  secured — the 
fords  and  crossing  -  points  on  the 
Oxus,  and  has  assembled  an  ex- 
peditionary anny  in  that  quarter, 
organised  in  three  separate  columns, 
of  the  movements  of  which  we  are 
at  present  in  the  dark.  Meanwhile, 
a  Russian  envoy,  escorted  by  a 
body  of  Cossack  and  Tartar  cavalrv, 
has  made  his  appearance  at  Cabul 
to  negotiate  against  us  with  the 
Ameer.  Strange  to  say,  no  one 
knew  of  the  coming  of  this  envoy, 
or  of  the  long  march  of  his  cavalry- 
escort  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus. 
We  do  not  even  know  whether  he 
came  by  ]\Ierv  and  Herat,  or  over 


the  Ilindoo-Koosh  at  the  Bamcean 
Pass.  Surely  this  undiscovered 
march  should  bo  a  warning  to  our 
Indian  Government,  both  as  regards 
diplomacy  and  military  movements. 

The  British  protectorate  over 
Asia  Minor  comes  not  a  day  too 
soon.  It  is  meant  to  avert  war,  if 
that  be  possible.  It  is  a  distinct 
and  official  warning  to  Russia  that 
if  she  continue  her  career  of  ambi- 
tious aggression  in  that  quarter,  she 
must  count  upon  the  opposition  of 
England.  If  Russia  desire,  for  the 
future,  only  to  play  the  part  of  a 
civilising  I'ower  in  Asia — if  she  be 
willing  to  act  as  a  friendly  neigh- 
bour with  England  in  the  East, — 
she  will  accept  this  warning;  and 
assuredly,  with  a  region  larger  than 
all  Europe  before  her  in  Nortlicra 
and  Central  Asia,  she  will  have 
ample  scope  alike  for  her  ''earth 
hunger"  or  greed  of  territory,  and 
for  her  civilising  ambition,  without 
advancing  into  the  southern  region 
of  the  continent.  But  if  she  is  not 
yet  content — if  she  be  still  deter- 
mined to  push  forward  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  to 
brook  no  compeer  in  Asiatic  do- 
minion,— then  the  protectorate,  if 
rightly  employed,  will  be  the  shield 
by  which  England  will  guard  her 
Piaster n  empire  against  the  Musco- 
vite onset  Once  that  shield  has 
been  proved  efficient,  and  when 
Russia  has  found  that  the  British 
bulwark  caimot  be  broken  down, 
then  she  will  become  content  that 
British  power  should  dominate  over 
Southern  Asia  as  Muscovite  power 
dominates  over  the  northern  and 
central  regions  of  the  continent. 
For  the  present,  there  is  a  period  of 
crisis,  and  England  must  stand  on 
guard. 

As  long  as  the  Bosphonis  and 
Dardanelles  are  open  to  our  navy, 
the  British  protectorate  over  Asia 
Minor  ought  to  be  one  which 
British   arms    can   successfully   de- 
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feacL       There,   too,  is   one   of   the 
finest      recruiiing-grounds     in     the 
world,— open    to    JKngland,    if    she 
maintain     this      protectorate,     but 
open    to  Russia  should  we  recede. 
Shoald  Russia  be  allowed  to   ad- 
vance into  Asia  Minor,  the  Sultan 
woald  become  her  vassal, — t4ie  very 
name    of   England   would    become 
hateful  to  the  Ottomans  and  to  the 
whole   Mohammedan   world.      The 
balance    of   influence   in  fthe    East 
would     be    reversed.       The     Czar 
would  be  known  as  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Sultan,  not  only  to  the 
Turks    and   Arabs,  from  the   Bos- 
phoras  to  Mecca,  but  to  the  Moham- 
medans  in  every  bazaar  in   India. 
Let  the  matter  be  fairly  looked  at, 
and  it  will    be    manifest  that   this 
protectorate    of    Asia   Minor   is   a 
vital     necessity     to     our     empire. 
Here    is    the    turning-point   which 
will  determine  the  dominion  of  the 
East.     Let  Asia  Minor  go  to  Rus- 
ma,  and  the  whole  position  of  the 
Eastern  world  is  overturned.  Russia 
will  become  the   protector   of  the 
Saltan ;    the   millions   of   Ottoman 
population,  capable  of  being  made 
as  splendid  soldiers  as  any  in  the 
world,  will  rally  to  the  Czar  as  they 
have  done  to  their  own   chief ;  and 
as  the   ally  and  protector  of    the 
Padisha,  the  Czar  will  advance  as 
the  champion    and    promised    de- 


liverer   of    the  Mohammedans    of 
India  from  the  rule  of  England. 

The  new  and  more  menacing 
aspect  of  aftairs  in  Asia  in  no  way 
invalidates  the  conclusions  airived 
at  by  the  Committee  of  1872.  But 
it  necessarily  widens  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry,  while  the  Anglo-Turk- 
ish Convention  widens  the  field  of 
action.  A  British  railway  through 
Syria,  approved  by  the  Committee 
of  1872,  is  now  more  than  ever  a 
matter  of  certainty, — alike  as  an 
alternative  and  more  rapid  com- 
munication with  India  than  that 
through  Egypt,  and  as  a  means  of 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  our 
vast  empire  in  its  connecting-link 
with  South-westerh  x\.sia.  "The 
peninsula  of  the  Old  World  is  the 
cynosure  of  British  policy — the 
point  to  which  our  most  watchful 
attention  must  be  given.  There 
lies  our  highway  to  the  East — that 
route  on  which  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
Aden  are  our  fortified  posts — which 
has  our  Indian  and  Australian  em- 
pires for  its  termini,  and  of  which 
the  neck  is  Egypt  and  Syria^ — for 
commerce  will  soon  flow  back  into 
its  earliest  route,  and  the  steam-car 
run  in  the  path  of  the  caravan  from 
the  Levant  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
That  is  a  question  which  British 
statesmen  will  do  well  to  ponder."  * 
Fortunately,  it    is  a  region  where 


*  So  the  Maji^zine  wrote  twenty-two  years  ago,  on  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  ;  and  in  the  same  article,  entitled  "  Speculations  on  the  Future,"  we  not 
onlj  pointed  out  the  danger  wliich  now  threatens  in  South-western  Asia,  but 
also  the  new  means  of  defence  (then  nntliought  of)  which  England  x)os8e88es  for 
maintaining  lier  interests  in  that  quarter :  "  A  very  possible  rearrangement  of 
ilie  European  alliances  might  virtually  affect  our  in'flu(*nce  in  that  important  re- 
gion, .  .  .  Russia,  as  Alison  has  vaticinated,  passing  down  through  crumbling 
Anatolia  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  In  such  untoward  circumstances  Eng- 
land would  find  allies  which  cannot  serve  her  nearer  homo ;  and  aided  by  our 
Indian  army  and  Australian  colonies,  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  open 
the  overland  communication, — and  combating  on  a  narrow  front  of  land,  ap- 
proachable on  three  sides  by  sea  to  the  British  fleets,  a  much  more  successful  de- 
fence could  be  made  than  at  first  sight  appears  probable.  In  truth,  the  time  is 
coming  when  EngUmd  ought  amply  to  reap  the  benefit  of  her  colonics.  Already 
they  are  ripe  to  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  their  own  maintenance  and 
defence  in  ordinary  times  ;  and  in  seasons  of  war  the  aid  we  have  so  lonjr  ex- 
tended to  them  will  lionceforth,  we  doubt  not,  cease  to  be  a  one-sided  obliga- 
tion."— See  Maga,  June  1856,  vol.  Ixxix.,  pp.  742,  743. 
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the  power  of  England  can  operate 
witli   fullest   effect, — literally,   with 
far  more  effect  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.     It  is  accessible 
by  our  fleets  alike  on  east,  west,  and 
south, — from  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Red   Sea,   and  the   Mediterranean. 
Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris, 
on  the  west  by   the   Levant,   and 
perfectly   secure  on  the  south,   its 
northern  frontier,  where  alone   at- 
tack may  come — covered  by  moun- 
tains   and    deserts — presents    only 
a   narrow  front   actually  assailable. 
This   region   also   lies  in  the  very 
centre    of    the   widespread   empire 
of    England, — between    India    and 
Australasia   on   the    one   side,   and 
England  and  otfr  Canadian  Domin- 
ion   on   the    other.     It    is    readily 
defensible    by  our   Indian   army, — 
a  fact  at  length  made  familiar  to 
the  public    by   the   recent   appear- 
ance of  the  Sepoy  troops   in   the 
Mediterranean.       llcre,     too  —  in 
this  central  region  of  the  world — is 
a  natural  field   of  co-operation  be- 
tween our  Australian  colonies  and 
the   mother   country.     Just   as  the 
Continental  Powers  are  growing  into 
race-empires,  so,  we   hope  and  be- 
lieve, a  community  of  imperial  pol- 
icy is  rapidly  growing  up  between 
England   and    her   colonies,  spread 
all  over  the  globe.     Upon  this  im- 
'  portant  matter  the  present  Minister 
for  War   (Colonel   Stanley)   said  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  Liverpool:  "As 
to  the  assistance  which  in  time  of 
war   the   colonies   are   prepared  to 
render  us,  I  am  now  speaking  of 
that  within  niv  knowledge  when  I 
say  that,  when  danger  and  difficulty 
and  trouble  were  around  us,  it  was 
not  by  ones  or  twos  but   by  tens 
and  thousands,  that  offers  of  assist- 
ance came  from  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  almost  all  round."     It   is 
on  the  peninsula  of  the  Old  World, 
we  repeat,  that  such  co-operation  will 


most  fully  take  place.  If  we  have 
ever  to  fight  in  defence  of  Syria,  it 
will  be  a  veritable  "  battle  of  Arma. 
geddon,"  in  which  half  the  world 
will  take  part.  And  if  ever  our 
Indian  empire  bo  really  imperilled 
by  Russian  attack,  it  will  be  in 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  that 
our  last  great  battle  will  be  fought. 
W^ith  Russia  supreme  in  that  region, 
we  repeat,  our  Indian  empire  would 
be  as  good  as  gone. 

The  Committee  of  1872,  unani- 
mously adopting  the  Report  drawn 
up  by  its  Chairman,  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  re- 
ported to  the  House  "that  the 
political  and  commercial  advantages 
of  a  second  route  [viz.,  that  through 
Syria]  would  at  any  time  be  con- 
siderable, and  might,  under  possible 
circumstances,  be  exceedingly  great, 
and  that  it  would  be  worth  the 
while  of  the  English  Government 
to  make  an  effort  to  secure  them, 
considering  the  moderate  pecuniary 
risk  which  they  would  incur."  The 
"  possible  circumstances,"  we  should 
say,  have  become  matters  of  fact ; 
for  assuredly,  and  as  is  obvioas 
from  the  tenor  of  their  Report,  the 
Committee  of  1872  little  dreamt  of 
Russia  becoming  master  of  the  sea. 
port  and  strong  places  of  Armenia, 
or  of  the  protectorate  of  Asia  Minor 
which  has  been  forced  upon  oar 
Government  bv  those  formidable 
conquests.  Under  the  new  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  only  Syria  that 
has  to  be  safeguarded,  Ibut  Asia 
Minor  also.  And  if,  as  we  doubt 
not,  the  protectorate  is  to  be  made 
a  reality,  and  efiicient  for  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  our  empire,  the 
(irovornment  have  no  time  to  lose  in 
fomiingand  executing  their  projects 
of  defence.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment docs  not  sleep,  although  Eng- 
land mav  do  so. 
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Nearly  three  months  have  now 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Al- 
though the  difficulties  experienced 
in  the  i^av  of  carrvinix  out  the  set- 
tiement  which  has  been  agreed  to 
are  immense,  nothing  has  yet  hap- 
pened to  make  us  doubtful  of  its 
ultimate  success,  or  to  renew  those 
fears  of  a  general  European  war 
which  were  uppermost  in  the  spring. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Treatv  has 
already  effected  this  radical  trans- 
formation, that  all  the  elements  of 
disturbance  which  continue  to  exist 
are  to  be  found  within,  and  not 
without,  the  confines  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  Although  these  are  much 
greater  than  were  expected,  especi- 
ally in  regard  te  the  resistance  offer- 
ed by  the  J>osnian  Mohammedans 
to  the  Austrian  occupation,  and  the 
spread  of  insurrectionary  violence 
into  Albania,  yet  the  great  redeem- 
ing future  of  the  situation  remains, 
that  no  one  of  the  great  Powers  is 
now  seeking  to  turn  those  disorders 
to  its  own  advantage,  but  all  are 
anxious  to  secure  the  general  peace. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  before 
these  disturbances  are  settled,  and 
European  Turkey  is  reorganised  and 
peaceable.  But  so  long  as  general 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Powers  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty  continues,  and  the 
conviction  remains  undisturbed, 
that  only  by  adhering  to  its  main 
lines  is  a  successful  issue  possible, 
the  continuance  of  internal  troubles 
does  not  affect  the  prospect  of  Eu- 
ropean peace.  The  evidence  that 
the  great  Powers  are  satisfied  with 
tlie  recent  adjustment  of  their  rela- 
tive pretensions  appears  to  be  over- 
whelming ;  and  so  long  as  that  is 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
the  belief  that  anv  of  the  difiiculties 
which  have  arisen,  and   which  are 


doubtless  here  and  there  of  a  for- 
midable character,  will  avail  to  inv- 
pede  the  ultimate  triumph  of  that 
pacific  settlement  which  resulted 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
gress at  Berlin. 

If  the  character  of  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  subjects  of  the  Otto- 
man l*orte  to  their  involuntary 
transfer  to  a  foreign  Government 
raises  the  suspicion  that  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants- 
may  have  been  too  much  overlooked, 
it  at  all  events  justifies  that  thor- 
oughly conservative  spirit  which 
England,  more  than  any  other 
nation,  infused  into  the  councils 
at  Berlin,  and  which,  both  with 
regard  to  the  claims  of  Greece  and 
the  visionary  schemes  of  the  Slavs, 
insisted  upon  the  paramount  rights 
of  the  existing  Government  of  the 
Sultan.  Thanks  to  that  spirit,  the 
Ottoman  Porte  remains ;  and  it  is  al- 
ready discovered  to  have  been  far 
more  firmly  planted  in  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  its  subjects,  even  in 
the  disaffected  provinces,  than  has 
been  generally  believed.  Partition 
has  fortunately  been  prevented ;  and 
altliouffh  the  redistribution  of  terri- 
torj-,  which  is  sure  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  a  considerable  war,  Iwis  been 
necessarily  extensive,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  changes  absolutely  needed 
the  sanction  of  Europe,  and  that 
it  would  have  been  beyond  the 
power  of  the  victor  to  have  effec- 
tively carried  them  out.  The  will 
of  Europe  has  been  substituted  for 
that  of  Russia;  and  it  is  because- 
we  discern  at  present  no  indication 
of  faltering  in  that  united  resolution 
that  we  are  sanguine  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
It  has  taken  years  to  adjust  rival 
pretensions,  and  to  substitute  for 
conflicting  purposes  one  united  de- 
termination.    But  now  that  it  has 
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been  amved  at  and  solemnly  ex- 
pressed, it  seems  tolerably  clear  that 
it  will  be  tenaciously  adhered  to 
and  per8ist<?ntly  carried  out. 

The  principal  Powers  of  Europe 
have  already  expressed  themselves 
to  that  effect.  Prince  Bismarck,  to 
whose  able  conduct  of  the  Berlin 
nef^otiations  Europe  is  so  deeply 
indebted  for  this  liappy  result,  sig- 
nificantly remarked  in  a  letter  to 
the  Elders  of  the  Berlin  Trade 
Corporations : — 

*'I  am  confident  that  the  close  of 
the  lato  and  the  prevention  of  the 
threatened  war  are  a  |)lo<lpi  of  peace, 
and  that  the  reactions  reKultinff  from 
unsolved  details  no  longer  have  the 
])ower  to  disturb  it.  1  sliull  not  cease, 
in  accordance  with  his  Majesty's 
wishes,  to  lalmur  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  so  lon^j  as  Clod  prrants  nie  tlio 
strength  to  do  so  ;  and  I  f<'el  a  not  in- 
considerable stimulus  of  tliat  strength 
in  the  sympathies  of  those  of  my  fel- 
low-citizens who,  like  you,  hav<'  stood 
by  me  through  all  the  struggles  of  a 
long  career  of  oflice." 

The  Prince  is  known  to  be  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  the  whole 
settlement,  and  nothing  but  the 
settlement,  shall  be  carried  out ; 
and  has  even  proposed  united  in- 
tervention with  that  view.  M. 
Waddington  has  expressed  him- 
self in  verv  similar  terms : — 

••  I  regard  it,"  he  says,  "  as  an  ecjuit- 
able  and  comparatively  durable  solu- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Question  :  but  on 
one  condition — viz.,  that  it  shall  be 
completely  and  loyally  carried  out  in 
all  its  stipulations  without  exception, 
to  insure  which  result  the  French 
Government  will  devote  all  its 
efforts." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  wishes  of  England,  considering 
how  largely  she  influenced  and  is 
responsible  for  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty.  An<l  even  with  r<*gard  to 
liussia,  she  is  surfeited  with  war  and 
with  the  internal  troubles  which 
await  her,  and  is  i\»  anxious  as  any 
of  us  that  the  settlement  may  be  car- 


ried out.     She  regards  it  as  a  for- 
tunate escape  from  a  position  of  ex- 
treme embarrassment^  created  by  the 
unchecked  folly  of  the  well-known 
military    faction.     It    was     Prince 
Gortschakoff  himself  who  formally 
declared  to  the  Congress  (we  Tur- 
key, No.  30,  p.  232)  that  he  had 
orders  to  ask  it,  by  what  principle 
and  in  what  manner  it  proposed  to 
insure   the    execution   of    its   high 
decisions.     When    pressed    by   the 
I'resident,  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
to  present  a  fonnal  proposition,  he 
proposed  (p.  240)  *'that  the  Pow- 
ers, parties  to  the  Congress,  should 
guarantee    collectively   the    execu- 
tion of  the  resolutions  of  that  high 
assembly."        Count       Schouvaloff 
exhibited    the    same    anxiety    "  to 
strengthen  the   solemn  and  obliga- 
tory character"  of   the  instrument 
which  they  were  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing ;  and  urged  that  Europe  should 
guard  the  execution  of  its  own  deci- 
sions.    The  unanimous  wish  of  the 
Powers  "not  to  j)rotluce  an  ineffica- 
cious work,"  was  expressed  by  Prince 
]>ismarck.     lie  considered  that  the 
Powers  wore  entitled  to  control,  by 
their  agents,  the   execution   of  the 
decisions  of  the   Congress,  though 
he  declared  it  impossible  to  lind  a 
formula  which  would  guarantee  the 
future.     "If,"  he  said,  "the  Pow- 
ers   engaged   themselves  jointly  to 
use  force  at  need,  thev  would  risk 
the   ]>rovocation  among  themselves 
of  grave    dissensiim."     The   whole 
discus.Mon     bure     witness    to     the 
strong    and    unanimous    wish   and 
resolution  of  Europe  that  this  settle- 
ment should  be  effectual. 

The  tone  of  Lord  l>eaconsficld  on 
his  return  from  l^erlin  was  precisely 
the  same.  "The  outcome,"  ho  de- 
clared at  the  Guildhall,  "  lias  been 
a  general  peace  hi  Europe — a  peace 
which  I  believe  will  be  enduring." 
He  then  went  on  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  that  beli(*f,  and  chiefly 
relied  upon  the  circumstance  that 
every  one  of  the  l^owcrs  was  bene- 
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fited  by  that  peace,  and  that  no  one 
was  humiliated.  Duo  regard,  he 
insisted,  had  been  paid  to  the 
military  honour  of  Russia ;  and  the 
only  party  in  Russia  which  had 
received  a  severe  check  was  one 
which  did  not  contain  in  its  ranks 
the  most  important  men — viz.,  the 
military  party,  whicli  had  been 
taught  that  it  could  not  with 
impunity  seek  to  divert  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Russian  people  from  the 
arts  and  labours  of  peace.  Turkey 
had  reaped  enormous  advantages 
from  the  Treaty.  Austria  had 
stepped  forward  to  check  that 
Panslavist  conspiracy  which  had 
threatened  so  long  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Continent  France  and 
Italy  were  satisfied  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Mediterranean 
had  not  been  disturbed.  Germany, 
the  ^reat  peace-maker,  was  satis- 
fied with  peace. 

With  this  final  settlement  of 
conflicting  pretensions  as  regards  all 
the  parties  to  the  external  ring, 
all  interest  is  transferred  to  the 
sabject  populations,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  acquiesce  in  or  op- 
pose the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 
That  their  resistance  will  finally 
Bobvert  the  projected  settlement  it 
is  impossible  to  believe.  Time  and 
patience  are  as  necessary  as  ever, 
bat  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
things  will  gradually  settle  down 
peacefully  and  successfully.  The 
disturbances  are  not  of  a  charac- 
ter to  involve  other  actors  in  the 
strife.  The  position  which  Austria 
is  taking  up  is  in  pursuance  of  the 
general  wish  of  Europe,  Russia  in- 
elnded.  And  as  Austria  establishes 
herself  in  the  disaffected  provinces, 
and  at  Novi  Razar,  and  England 
gradually  assumes  her  protectorate 
of  Asia  Minor,  a  new  order  of 
things  in  Europe  and  Asia  will  be 
nnfolded,  which  is  full  of  promise. 
Barriere  of,  we  believe,  impassable 
strength,  are  being  opposed  to 
Knssian      intrigue    and     invasion. 


The  newly  created  independent 
States,  particularly  the  Se^ians 
and  the  Montenegrins  it  is  believed, 
welcome  the  appearance  of  Austria 
on  the  scene,  the  character  of  whose 
government  and  policy  attracts 
their  confidence  in  the  same  degree 
in  which  the  recent  conduct  of 
Russia  has  alienated  and  repelled 
it.  The  victorious  invader  is  to 
all  appearance  ejected  with  his  own 
consent  from  the  recent  scene  of  his 
triumphs.  Apparently  there  is 
some  retuminu  cordiality  with  the 
Roumanian  Government.  Whether 
the  outburst  of  animosity  over  the 
retrocession  of  Bessarabia  was  a  ruse 
or  not,  no  one  was  diverted  from 
taking  a  purely  European  view  of  the 
matter,  except.,  of  course,  English 
Liberals  and  Roumanian  subjects. 

It  only  remains  to  note  the  dis- 
turbances which  arise,  as  they  throw 
light  on  the  iniquity  of  this  war, 
and  the  utter  indifference  with  which 
the  victor  must  all  along  have  regard- 
ed any  consequences,  other  than  his 
own  aggrandisement,  which  might 
ensue  from  it.  The  disorders  and 
even  warlike  operations  which  occur 
are  no  longer  to  bo  rejxarded  as  the 
precursors  or  the  increase  of  Euro- 
pean conflict. 

One  of  the  first  8te{)s  towards  a 
settlement  is  for  the  bellijrerents  to 
carry  into  effect  their  mutual  stipu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  reciprocal 
delivering  up  of  fortresses  and  ter- 
ritory, and  the  withdrawal  of  forces. 
The  retirement  of  the  Russian 
troops  from  the  districts  round  Con- 
stantinople is  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  the  work  of  reorganisation. 
We  must  briefly  refer  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  European  Turkey  disclosed 
by  the  recently  published  reports  of 
our  consuls.  It  is  one  unbroken 
tale  of  systematic  oppression  and 
ill-treatment  of  the  Mussulman 
population  by  their  Christian  neigh- 
bours in  the  presence  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops.  In  Bulgaria  and  East- 
em    Roumelia,   and    even    to    the 
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south  of  Adrianoplc,  there  is  the 
same  result  visible  of  that  strong 
humanity  of  the  Czar,  and  that 
most  blessed  deliverance  from  an 
intolerable  yoke,  of  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone never  tires  of  speaking  and 
"writing.  We  borrow  the  indictment 
of  the  leading  jounial  of  Europe 
(Aug.  10)  when  wo  say  that 

"Whole  villages  are  described  as 
having  been  burnt  and  pillaged  ;  their 
ialiabitants  have  been  driven  away, 
f.)rtunnie  if  tliey  have  escaped  with 
their  lives.  No  form  of  outrage  has 
been  wanting  that  could  complete  the 
horrible  picture.  Every  indignity  and 
every  personal  wrong  that  the  lust  of 
revenge  or  the  ingenuity  of  malice 
could  invent  have  been  the  portion  of 
wellnigh  the  entire  Mussulman  popu- 
lation. The  chief  agents  in  all  this  have 
been  the  Bulgarians;  but  it  has  been 
with  the  connivance,  if  not  with  the 
encouragement,  of  the  Russians,  that 
the  whole  tragedy  has  been  worked 
out." 

Such  a  description  distloses  a 
war  of  race  and  religious  animosi- 
ties, which  it  is  the  declared  will 
and  policy  of  Europe  should  termi- 
nate ;  and  points  to  the  contemplated 
extermination  of  the  Mussulman 
population,  or  at  least  to  the  whole- 
sale confiscation  of  their  property. 
Until  the  Russians  withdraw  their 
troops  from  Constantinople  and  pro- 
gress with  the  task  of  loyally  carrying 
out  their  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
the  accomplishment  of  the  benefi- 
cent purposes  of  Europe  will  be  re- 
tarded and  probably  rendered  more 
difiicult  of  eventual  execution.  The 
Treaty  did  all  that  the  Congress 
could  do — that  is,  it  marked  out  the 
lines  within  which  the  settlement 
was  to  proceed,  and  appointed  the 
commissions  and  other  authorities 
who  were  to  carry  it  into  elFect. 
Those  commissioners  will  have  the 
same  kind  of  work  to  un<lcrtjike 
in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumolia 
that  Austria  undertakes  in  Bosnia 
and  Hensegoviuii.  Until  the  Rus- 
sians  depart   from   the  soil   which 


they  are  bound  to  quit,  there  will 
be  no  chance  of  pacification  :  and 
even  then  the  fearful  passions  which 
have  been  excited  will  be  difficult 
to  allay.  We  have  heard  no  denun- 
ciations from  humanitarian  politi- 
cians of  the  atrocities  inflicted  upon 
the  Mussulmans.  The  wholo  en- 
ergy of  vituperation  was  exhausted 
two  years  ago.  Yet  the  tale  of  the 
Khodope  Commissioners  is  sufH- 
ciently  known  to  have  excited, 
on  the  part  of  others,  some  just 
and  wellAlirected  indignation.  The 
Commission,  as  our  readers  know, 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation in  Mount  Rhodope  and  the 
neighbouring  districts.  It  was  an 
International  Commission  ;  but  Ger- 
many and  Russia  refused  to  sign 
the  Report,  and,  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  her  Commissioner,  the 
signature  of  Austria  is  wanting. 
Still  the  Report  states  the  judgment 
of  neutral  and  independent  author- 
ities, who  have  had  the  best  op- 
portunity of  investigating  the  faciei}, 
and  who  are  mutually  a  check  upon 
one  another  as  to  the  opinions 
which  they  express  or  the  facts 
which  they  disclose.  The  mere 
rumour  of  the  contents  of  this  Re- 
port has  stirred  the  indignation 
of  the  Czar  and  his  people,  and 
evidently  grave  charges  arc  made 
against  the  Russian  troops.  It 
seems  that  the  Commission  visited 
the  country  lying  between  the  Phil- 
ippopolis-Adrianoplo  Railway  and 
the  coast  of  the  ^Egean,  in  the 
towns  and  villac;es  of  which  thou- 
sands  of  Mussulman  refugees  from 
all  parts  of  the  territory  occupied 
bv  the  Russians  are  collected.  Tneir 
general  tale  seems  to  have  been  that 
they  fled  because  of  the  excesses 
and  cnielties  of  the  Russian  troops. 
They  complained  of  villages  burnt, 
women  violated,  and  children  mas- 
sacred. According  to  the  Con- 
stantinople correspondent  of  the 
*  Times,'  Sept.   9,   the  Report  im- 
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plies,  if  it  does  not  expressly  state, 
that    the    cruelties     and     excesses 
which  made  the  fugitives  leave  their 
villages  were  committed,  not  by  the 
Bulgarians,   but    by   the    Cossacks 
and  regular  troops  of  the  Russian 
army ;  and  many  of  the  witnesses 
declared   that,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Russians,  they  lived   with    the 
Bulgarians  in  the  best  possible  rela- 
tions.    The   Russian  defence  to  all 
this  appears,  on  the  same  authority, 
to  be  that  the   sufferinocs   endured 
were  exaggerated  by  the  witnesses ; 
that  they  were  inevitable,  and  were 
not  deliberately  and  systematically 
inflicted.     But  even  allowing  much 
for   exaggeration,   scenes   of    inde- 
scribable misery  have  resulted  from 
this  unprincipled  and  brutal  war,  as 
we  call  it, — tliis  grandest  blow  ever 
yet  struck  for  human   freedom,  as 
others  call  it.     When  we  remem- 
ber the  glowing  accounts  contained, 
even    in   Russian    reports,    of    the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  and  even   the    more 
northern  provinces,  and  the  disgust 
of  their  deliverers  at   findinof  the 
condition  of  the  oppressed  so  much 
more   favourable   than   their   own, 
it  is  astonishing   that   people   can 
te  80  bUnd  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
«» to  argue  that  this  was  a  righteous 
^ar,  and  that  anything  but  misery 
*Bd  oppression  could  possibly  have 
"^Bulted  from  unrestrained  Russian 
Aggression.     In  real  truth  very  few 
people  are  found  to  argue  in  that 
*^in;  and  those  who  do,  have  gen- 
€fally  their  own  complicity  in  that 
Jggwssion  to  justify   if  they  can. 
^^  alternative   with   them    is    to 
^Qdone  or  justify  some  of  the  most 
JJ*i<Juitous  proceedings  that  Europe 
*^  witnessed  in  our  day,  or  else  to 
?^bmit  to  the  general  censure  which 
!*,  pronounced  by  all  reasonable  pol- 
^"Cians  in  all   countries   upon   the 
^aort-sighted  and  reckless  measures 
**^ich,  two   years   ago,  committed 
'f^em  so  irretrievably  to  the  Rus- 
*w^  cause. 


Of  the  remedial  measures  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  have 
been  put  in  execution,  the  Aus- 
trian occupation  is  the  only  one 
which  is  making,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  continued  progress.  The 
Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  was  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  the  Berlin  settlement ;  in 
fact  it  may  be  called  the  keystone  of 
the  new  political  edifice,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  endure  for  generations. 
The  execution  of  that  scheme  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  for- 
ces, according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty,  are  the  two  main  factors  in 
re-establishing  the  balance  bf  power 
in  the  East.  Both  measures  were 
rendered  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  Europe ;  and  until  they  are  ac- 
complished, schemes  for  reorganising 
European  Turkey  are  necessarily 
in  abeyance.  As  regards  Russian 
evacuation,  Erzeroum  and  San 
Stefano  have  been  given  up,  and 
it  seems  that  General  SkobelofF  is 
gradually  drawing  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Adrianople.  It  must  be 
matter  of  general  regret  that  the 
difficulties  which  Austria  has  had 
to  encounter  should  have  been  so 
much  greater  than  was  generally 
expected.  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  if  the  difficulties  of  for- 
cible intervention,  which  are  so 
slight  in  the  eyes  of  unofficial 
politicians,  were  at  all  understood 
by  Count  Andrassy.  The  political 
necessities  of  Austria,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  Europe,  dictated  the  oc- 
cupation ;  and  ample  measures  ap- 
pear to  have  been  taken  to  render 
it  in  the  end  effective,  though  great 
patience  and  forbearance  are  prac- 
tised, so  as  to  avert  the  neces- 
sity for  bloodshed.  More  than  two 
hundred  thousand  Austrian  soldiers 
are  already  concentrated  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  and  yet  the  oc- 
cupation of  those  provinces  is  far 
from  completion;  the  conquest  of 
Novi  Bazar  is  not  yet  begun ;  a 
large    portion    of    the    Mussulman 
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community  is,  with  the  sympathy 
of  the  Albanians,  rising  in  organised, 
but,  no  doubt,  ineftectual  resist- 
ance. Even  if  Herzegovina  has 
been  pacified,  still  a  winter  cam- 
paign or  renewed  operations  in  the 
spring  are  talked  of  as  necessary, 
in  view  of  Bosnian  Plevnas,  and 
the  natural  fastnesses  of  a  rugged 
and  dilficult  country.  This  is  a 
strange  commentary  on  the  policy 
so  hotly  recommended  to  English- 
men, from  the  day  of  the  Berlin 
Memorandum  downwards,  of  con- 
joint action  with  Ihissia,  in  the 
belief  that  resistance  would  be  im- 
possible and  coercion  successful 
without  an  effort.  Such  a  policy, 
it  must  be  now  clear  to  everv  one, 
would  have  involved  us,  who  are 
not  within  range  of  the  disordered 
provinces,  in  inextricable  difficul- 
ties, and,  indeed,  has  been  im- 
plicitly condemned  by  those  who 
have  so  inconsistently  denounced 
the  far  milder  expedient  of  pro- 
tecting Asia  Minor  and  indirectly 
supervising  its  administration.  The 
Austrians  have  somcthincj  more 
than  a  guerilla  warfare  to  encoun- 
ter; and  yet  they  are  the  executive 
agents  of  united  Europe,  imposing 
its  will  upon  the  Ottoman  en)pire 
after  an  unsuccessful  war,  and  in 
pursuance  of  terms  of  peace  wliich 
are  far  more  favounible  than  a  de- 
feated combatant  could,  unaided, 
have  insured.  A  holv  war  is  beins: 
preached  ;  designs  of  extenninating 
all  who  are  suspected  of  treason  to 
the  Mussulman  cause  are  siiid  to 
have  been  delected ;  and  the  Al- 
banian Jjoague,  as  it  is  called,  which 
disposes  of  a  numerous,  and,  strange 
to  say,  a  well-appointed  army,  still 
threatens  a  resistance  which  may, 
but  for  the  overwhelming  strength 
of  the  Austrian  armv,  render  the 
work  of  occupation  as  difficult  and 
as  politically  inconvenient  Jis  the 
work  of  conciucst.  The  murder  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  the  obvious  loss 
of  Ottoman   control   over   the   dis- 


turbed districts,  show  that  the 
Porte  is  innocent  of  all  complicity 
in  this  armed  and  organised  insurrec- 
tion. The  troubles  which  began  three 
years  ago  arc  indeed  recoiling  on  the 
heads  of  their  authors;  and  the  in- 
heritance for  which  military  empiroH 
have  sighed  has  thus  far  brought 
far  more  expenditure  of  blood,  of 
treasure,  and  of  anxious  labour  than 
rewards  in  the  shape  of  increased 
resources  and  power. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  throw 
any  pai-t  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  existing  mass  of  disorders  on 
the  Ottoman  Government  Thev 
spring  directly  out  of  this  war  of 
liberation,  as  it  is  called,  which  has 
for  the  time  being  paralysed  the 
authority  of  the  Porte.  The  central 
control  formerly  wielded  by  the 
Sultan  over  his  divided  provincen 
kept  down  the  worst  disorders,  and 
was  not  incompatible  with  consider- 
able moral  and  material  progress. 
That  control  has  been,  if  not  abso- 
lutely destroyed,  yet,  nevertheless, 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come 
placed  in  suspense.  A  provisional  re- 
(j'xme  will  exist  in  lloumelia  for  three 
months,  in  Bulgaria  for  nine  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  new 
order  of  things  is  to  come  into  exist- 
ence, with  this  drawback  to  a  speed- 
ily successful  issue,  that  the  former 
relations  of  two  hostile  races  and  re- 
ligions are  to  be  restored  after  their 
temporary  reversid.  The  Christians 
have  had  the  upper  hand  during 
the  Russian  occupation,  and  must 
relinquish  it  and  return  to  their 
former  position,  except  so  far  as  the 
Berlin  Treaty  provides  for  its  modi- 
fication. If  their  last  state  is  not  to 
bo  worse  than  the  first  the  Interna- 
tional (commissioners  must  provide 
the  successful  remedy.  Bnt  it  is  a 
sanguine  view  to  expect  that  the 
former  conditions  of  security  and 
moderate  progress  will  be  spccdilj 
restored. 

The  state  of  chaos  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  existing  condition  of 
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Eoropean  Turkey,  and  which  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Powers  to  re- 
store to  order,  is  by  no  means  an 
agreeable  one  to  contemplate.  It 
18  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  an  existing  Govern- 
ment by  a  conqueror  who  is  not 
strong  enough  to  substitute  his  own 
authority  in  its  place.  Europe  ac- 
quiesced in  Ottoman  administra- 
tion, which  clearly,  from  the  light 
thrown  by  recent  events,  was,  not- 
withstanding its  vices,  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained,  and  was, 
moreover,  adequate  to  the  task  of 
cruaranteeing  security  and  progress. 
The  result  of  the  late  war  is,  that  tlie 
transference  of  a  large  population 
to  a  foreign  authority  has  to  be 
effected  in  some  provinces  against 
the  will  of  the  most  powerful  and 
determined  portion  of  it.  In  others, 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan  has  to 
be  re-established  after  an  interval 
in  which  all  pre-existing  relations 
have  been  reversed ;  and  in  Epirus 
and  Tbessaly  a  probably  Jpremature 
stimulus  has  been  given  (unless  the 
difficulties  of  Austria  are  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Greeks)  towards  the 
enactment  of  scenes  very  similar 
to  those  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  north-west.  Very  few  are 
found  to  doubt  that  the  settlement 
made  at  Berlin  was  the  best*  that 
could  possibly  have  been  effected 
in  the  interests  of  Europe,  having 
regard  to  the  events  which  had 
happened.  Nothing  has  yet  oc- 
curred to  point  to  any  other  peace- 
able solution  (peaceable  as  far  as 
the  Great  Powers  are  concerned) 
which  would  have  been  more  ef- 
fective within  the  limits  of  the 
disturbed  and  disordered  provinces. 
The  elements  of  confusion,  anarchy, 
and  civil  war  were  let  loose  during 
and  by  the  recent  struggle.  It  is 
infinitely  easier  to  destroy  a  govern-. 
ment  like  that  of  Turkey  than  to 
rebuild  and  resettle  it.  The  one 
hope  (and  fortunately  it  is  an  as- 
sured one)  of  the  present  situation 


is  that  Europe  is  bent  upon  peace, 
and  instinctively  feels  that  the  only 
road  to  it  is  to  insist  upon  the  due 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Whatever  its  faults  in  the  eyes  of 
critics,  it  is  the  only  possible  means 
whereby  chaos  can  be  converted 
into  order,  and  the  present  anarchy 
replaced  by  social  order  and  a  reno- 
vated administration. 

Very  different  appears  to  be  the 
state  of  thinffs  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
No  transfer  of  authority  is  there 
attempted,  or  even  contemplated. 
The  Sultan  is  under  a  direct  engage- 
ment to  England  to  reform  its  ad- 
ministration. Instead  of  provinces 
being  "  liberated,"  as  the  phrase  is — 
that  is,  decimated  by  war,  and  con- 
vulsed by  the  reversal  of  all  exist- 
ing relations  between  rival  races — 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  protected 
from  outside  interference  and  inva- 
sion by  the  guarantee  of  England, 
and  their  administration,  it  may 
reasonably  be  hoped,  will  be  gradu- 
ally improved  by  our  friendly  influ- 
ence. It  is  understood  that  the 
Queen's  Government  has  already 
urged  upon  that  of  the  Sultan  three 
indispensable  reforms :  first,  that  the 
gendarmerie  should  be  maintained, 
with  a  view  to  establish  order; 
secondly,  that  appellate  tribunals, 
with  European  assessors,  should  bo 
created,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  due  administration  of  justice; 
thirdly,  that  the  economical  and 
just  collection  of  taxes  should  be 
provided  for,  and  an  adequate  ma- 
chinery adopted  for  that  purpose. 
The  gradual  carrying  out  of  those 
reforms,  at  the  instance  and  under 
the  eye  of  the  British  ambassador, 
will  serve  to  begin  the  work  of 
organisation. 

It  may  be  a  slow  and  laborious 
process,  but  it  is  one  which  seems  to 
promise  a  more  peaceful  and  com- 
plete success  than  can  be  hoped  for 
in  provinces  which  have  been  cursed 
with  Russian  **  liberation."  Friend- 
ly co-operation  with  an  established 
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Government  is  a  far  more  efficacious 
protection  to  subject  races  than 
armed  efforts  resulting  in  its  par- 
tial overthrow,  in  the  increase  of 
social  disorders,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  existing  authority  in  some 
parts ;  in  others  its  total  destruction, 
followed,  not  by  the  substitution 
of  a  regular  government,  but  by  an 
invitation  to  foreign  Powers  to 
effect  it  if  thev  can.  llie  indict- 
ment  of  history  against  the  Czar 
will  be  that  he  recklessly  destroyed 
a  society  which  he  was  incapable  of 
rebuilding,  and  that  he  introduced 
all  the  elements  of  confusion  into 
neighbouring  provinces,  imposing 
upon  others  the  arduous  task  of 
attempting  their  restoration  to  order 
and  tranquillity.  As  far  as  Eng- 
land's share  in  that  t'.isk  is  con- 
cenied,  wc  learn  that  within  two 
months  from  the  sijniature  of  the 
Treaty  the  J^ritish  scheme  of  reform 
for  Asia  Minor  had  been  unani- 
mously accepted  in  principle  by  the 
Turkish  Ministers  and  approved  by 
the  Sultan.  This  might  have  been 
expected  ;  but  the  recall  of  Mid  hat 
Pasha  looks  like  an  honest  inten- 
tion to  bcc^in  the  work  of  execut- 
ing  as  well  as  of  accepting  such  re- 
forms. The  work  will  not  be  done 
in  a  day  ;  but  British  honour  and 
interests  are  as  nmch  pledged  to 
the  political  improvement  and  tran- 
quillity of  Asia  Minor,  as  Austria 
is  committed  to  a  similar  work 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  (.>ur 
protectorate  is  made  conditional 
upon  the  steady  cessation  of  mis- 
government  ;  and  though,  no  doubt, 
supervision  will  be  rendered  as 
palatable  as  ])ossible  to  the  author- 
ities of  Staniboul,  wc  may  rest  as- 
sured that  no  British  Government 
will  hereafter  dare  to  neglect  it. 
Austria  and  England  arc  therefore 
the  two  great  regenerating  influ- 
ences at  present  at  work  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  to  be  followed, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Kussian 
forces,  or  the  bulk  of  them,  by  the 


further  efforts  of  European  commis- 
sions. Russia,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  does  not  stand  forward  as  the 
great  reformer  whose  mission  it  is 
to  provide  for  the  future,  or  even  to 
redress  the  miseries  she  has  herself 
iniSicted.  She  simply  handed  over 
to  the  Congress  the  task  of  repeal- 
ing the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano^  of 
diminishing  territorial  changes,  and 
of  reorganising  the  Turkish  empire. 
Even  Prince  Gortschakoff  himself 
observed  at  the  Congress  {see  Tur- 
key, No.  39,  p.  22)  that  **tho  object 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Congress, 
if  they  do  not  go  beyond  their  true 
aim,  will  be,  whilst  diminishiug 
territorial  changes  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  ameliorate  the  position  and 
jissure  the  wellbeing  of  the  provinces 
of  European  Turkey  which  have 
been  the  scene  of  such  deplorable 
calamities."  In  other  words,  Russia 
had  by  her  war  of  aggression  been 
the  cause  of  deplorable  calamities, 
which  she  was  unable  in  the  result 
either  to  redress  or  to  profit  by,  and 
accordingly  handed  over  to  Europe 
the  task  of  prescribing  the  remedies 
for  the  havoc  which  she  had  created, 
of  recastincr  a  settlement  which  the 
Czar  could  destroy  but  was  power- 
less to  rebuild.  Even  as  regards 
liulgaria,  the  province  for  which 
Russil  is  more  directly  responsible 
than  for  any  other,  she  calmly 
acquiesced  in  the  contingency  of  its 
being  left  without  a  government, 
and  coolly  observed  [see  p.  64)  that 
she  could  not  answer  for  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  future.  A  promise 
that  l^ulgaria  would  not  become 
a  Russian  annexe,  seemed  to  Count 
Schouvalofi' to  absolve  his  master  and 
his  country  from  all  responsibility 
for  the  confusion  which  had  been 
created.  Other  Powers,  no  doubt, 
were  only  interested  in  the  question 
in  view  of  the  general  peace  ;  but 
Russia  had  incurred  grave  respon- 
sibility for  all  the  ditticulties  which 
had  arisen,  or  might  arise.  Even  if 
her  intentions  in   the  future  were 
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hononrable,  victorious  invasion  can 
scarcely  justify  an  aggression  which 
leaves  in  any  country  a  conquered 
territory  without  a  government. 
Prince  Bismarck's  observation  that 
**  if  the  Bulgarian  populations,  either 
through  ill-will  or  innate  incapacity, 
cannot  make  their  new  institutions 
work,"  Europe  would  have  to  inter- 
fere, sounds  like  a  satire  on  that 
<7rand  stroke  for  human  freedom 
which  the  world  owes  to  the  strong 
humanity  of  the  Czar. 

Nothing    could   show  the   impo- 
tence of  Russia  as  a  civilising  agent 
more  completely  than  her  helpless- 
ness  with    regard   to   Bosnia   and 
Herzegovina.     It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  in  these  provinces  lay 
the  root  of  the  disorders,  animosi- 
ties, and  agitations,  which   enabled 
Russia  to  pursue  her  policy  of  armed 
aggression.     It  was   admitted   that 
the  Porte  could   not  combat  those 
disorders;  that- unless  a  stable  ad- 
ministration of  them  were  created, 
it  was  in  vain  to  begin  the  task  of 
reorganising    the     conquered    pro- 
vinces, and  that  under  all  the   cir- 
cumstances,   their    severance    from 
Turkey  was  inevitable.      If  Russia 
kad  had  anv  other  motive  than  to 
8tnke  down  the  power  of  the  Sul- 
^n,   and     to     increase     confusion 
^thin  his  territory  with  a  vidW  to 
W  own  aggrandisement,  regardless 
of  all  other  consequences,   the   re- 
storation of  order  in  the  north-west 
provinces  would  have  been  her  chief 
concern.   But  neither  by  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  nor  by  her  action  in 
the  Berlin  Congress,  did  she  appear 
to  trouble  herself   much   with   the 
condition  of  provinces,  the  pacifica- 
tion and  good  government  of  which 
are,  in  the  eyes  of    Europe,  indis- 

?ien8ablc  to  a  re-scttlcment  of 
'urkey.  The  provinces  were,  by 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  care- 
fully separated  by  means  of 
the  "huge  Bulgaria,"  from  the 
centre  of  authority  at  Constantino- 
pie,   but  no  attempt  was  made  to 


reorganise  or  control  them.  Yet, 
as  Prince  Bismarck  observed  at  the 
Conference  (Turkey,  No.  39,  p.  116), 
the  existing  state  of  things  contained 
the  germ  of  new  disasters,  and  could 
not  be  remedied  by  reforms  on  the 
basis  of  the  status  quo;  and  the 
interposition  of  a  powerful  State, 
having  at  its  disposal  the  necessary 
forces  within  range  of  the  seat  of 
disorder,  was  a  necessity  of  the 
situation.  As  Lord  Beaconsfield 
observed  {ibid,  p.  197),  Bosnia  aban- 
doned to  herself  without  the  ele- 
ments of  good  government,  sur- 
rounded by  independent  or  semi- 
independent  States,  would  have 
been  in  a  very  short  time  the 
theatre  of  sanguinary  struggles. 
Great  Britain,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Congress,  made  an  appeal 
to  Austro-Hungary  to  undertake 
the  duties  which  the  Russian  war 
had  necessitated,  but  which  Russian 
power  and  statesmanship  were  un- 
able to  accomplish,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  which  they  certainly  aban- 
doned the  initiative,  to  all  appear- 
ance in  total  unconcern. 

The  last  subject  of  interest  is  the 
position  of  Greece,  and  the  opinion 
which  is  to  be  formed  of  her  recent 
conduct  It  must  be  confessed 
that  she  is  in  a  monstrous  hurry, 
and  somewhat  ostentatiously  dis- 
cards Lord  Beaconsfieid's  advice  at 
the  Confess  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  she  can  afford  to  wait, 
and  would  best  further  her  designs 
by  [exercising  patience.  Four  days 
after  the  Treaty  was  signed,  and 
long  before  its  ratification,  the 
King's  Government  addressed  a 
demand  to  the  Sublime  Porte  for 
the  rectification  of  frontier  recom- 
mended by  the  Congress.  On  the 
30th  August,  not  having  received  a 
reply,  it  presented  a  sort  of  ultima- 
tum, and  threatened  an  appeal  to 
the  Great  Powers  with  a  view  to 
the  mediation  suggested  by  the 
Treaty.  The  Turkish  Government 
still  evaded  compliance,  and  accord- 
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ingly  tho  Greek  minister  called  for 
the  exercise  of  *'  the  right  of  media- 
tioQ   in   concert   with   the    Powers 
mentioned    in    Article   24   of     the 
Treaty   of   Berlin."     We     do    not 
believe  that  the  Greeks  are  advanc- 
in<T    their    own    interests     in     the 
slightest  degree  by  thus  endeavour- 
ing   to    force    the     hands   of    the 
Powers,  at    a   time  when  the   exe- 
cution of  tho  Treaty  is  impeded  by 
unexpected    difficulties    and    resist- 
ance.    At  the  Congress  their  claims 
were  not  deemed   to  be  of  urgent 
importance,    and   however   interest- 
ing they  may   be,  they  should  not 
be  pressed  with  undue  and  extrava- 
gant haste.     It  is  unwise  to  set  at 
nought  all  delicacy  and    considera- 
tion   for  the    general   convenience. 
As  M.  Waddington,  who  was  their 
principal  champion  at  the  Gon^rress, 
has    since   observed,   *'  the    Treaty 
of   Berlin    is    a   work   of   compro- 
mise and  equilibrium,  whereby  the 
Powers,  while    taking   account    of 
accomplished  facts,  have  sought,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  conciliate  a  host 
of     conflicting     pretensions,    ambi- 
tions, claims,  and  resistances,"    Tho 
decision  come  to  respecting  Greece 
was  essentially  one  of  compromise; 
and  it  is  inopportune  ,to  urge  claims 
for  further   cession    at   a   moment 
when   the   Porte   has   tho   greatest 
ditiiculties    in    acquiescing    in   tho 
cessions   already   made   to   Austria. 
When     the     difficulties     attending 
Russian    withdrawal,    Austrian    oc- 
cupation, and  the  general  work  of 
reorganising     tho     provinces     have 
been  in   some   ])art  surmounted,  it 
will    be   time   enough  to  press  the 
Greek  claims.     They  were  attended 
to,  it  would  appear,  mainly  in  order 
to   anticipate  a  future  Russian  de- 
fence  of    Hellenic   interests.     Tliat 
evil     does    not    for     the     present 
threaten  us,    whilst  the    inconveni- 
ence of  urging  at  tho  present   mo- 
ment fresh  cessions  upon  Turkey  is 
obvious.       England,  as  the  avowed 
protector  of    xVsiatic    Turkey,  and 


the  champion  of  Ottoman  inde- 
pendence, is  disinclined  to  bo 
worried  in  the  matter.  Prince 
Bismarck  sided  with  England  at  the 
Congress;  Austria  has  enough  on 
her  hands;  Russia  is  not  at  pre- 
scTit  eager  to  foster  difficulties. 
Greece  will  scarcely  be  foolish 
enough  to  undertake  to  carry  out 
by  force  of  arms,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Europe,  a  task  similar  to 
that  which  Austria  finds  costly 
and  difficult,  though  unopposed  by 
the  Sultan  and  encouraged  by  the 
Powers. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  carefully  ex- 
plained at  the  Congress  the  position 
of  this  country  in  regard  to  Greece, 
lie  said  that  England  had  always 
used  her  influence  to  maintain  a 
good  understanding  between  Turks 
and  Greeks,  so  as  to  counterbalance 
the  influence  of  a  third  race,  which 
disturbed  the  general  peace.  In 
the  eyes  of  every  competent  states- 
man, the  insutiicient  and  imper- 
fect frontier  traced  in  1831  wa» 
a  danger  and  disaster  as  well  for 
Turkey  as  for  Greece,  lis  couforma- 
tion  wjw  an  encouragement  to  brig- 
andage, and  brigandage  necessarily 
led  to  airitation.  What  En<rland  had 
urged  upon  the  Greek  Government 
was  to  repress  insurrection,  and  not 
to  count  on  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment, lie  dej)recated  measures  of 
coercion,  but  exj)ressed  the  decided 
opujion  that  a  rectification  of  frontier 
wonhl  be  an  act  of  high  policy 
favourable  to  the  welfare  of  the  two 
countries.  It  seems  to  us  that  if 
Greece  is  not  in  too  much  hurry, 
she  has  ever}*  prospect  of  gaining 
in  time  the  territory  she  covets; 
but  to  urge  on  a  probably,  in  the 
present  circumst^inces,  unwilling 
mediation,  or  to  complicate  a  diffi- 
cult situation  by  hostilities,  is  not 
the  way  to  effect  her  designs. 

M.  Waddington  undertook  so 
completely  the  championship  of 
Hellenic  interests  at  the  C'ongress, 
that  any   accounts    from   Paris    of 
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tbe  real  position  of  Greece  are  in- 
teresting. According  to  a  letter 
of  the  'Times'  correspondent  at 
Paris  of  August  3d,  Russia  is  be- 
lieved some  time  ago  to  have 
held  out  to  Greece  the  prospect 
of  large  territorial  compensation, 
if  only  she  would  create  a  new 
field  of  battle  for  tlie  Turks  in  the 
provinces  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 
The  demonstration  which  Greece, 
in  consequence,  made  against 
Tnrkey  towards  the  close  of  the 
struggle,  was  intended  to  secure  her 
place  as  a  sharer  in  the  partition 
which  it  was  believed  would  ensue 
from  the  triumph  of  the  Russian 
arms.  France  and  England  inter- 
fered, and  the  Greek  Government 
withdrew  its  forces  within  the 
borders  of  Greek  territory.  This 
withdrawal,  it  is  believed,  was 
effected  in  consequence  of  certain 
encouragement  given  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  English  and  French  Govern- 
ments, sanctioned  by  the  general 
tone  of  public  o  phi  ion  in  both 
countries.  But  their  impatience 
led  to  excessive  demands,  based 
upon  the  notion  of  a  general  parti- 
tion of  European  Tuikey  being  in 
progress.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  share  of  the  spoils  would  have 
made  them  content.  Fate,  however, 
was  against  them.  What  might 
have  happened  if  the  Turkish  power 
in  Europe  had  been  extinguished, 
and  an  actual  partition  of  Turkish 
territory  made,  is  one  question. 
What  may  hereafter  happen  if  the 
Ottoman  Power,  weakened  and 
undermined  by  what  has  already 
happened,  gradually  decays  in  the 
future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  is 
another  question.  But  the  course 
of  events  at  the  Congress,  and  the 
result  of  its  deliberations,  left  to 
Greece  no  alternative  but  to  wait, 
with  this  circumstance  in  her  fav- 
our, that  united  Europe  has  re- 
commended a  particular  rectification 
of  her  frontiers  in  the  interests  of 
the  general  peace  and  the  internal 


tranquillity  both  of  her  own  and 
Turkish  subjects.  The  general 
character  of  the  international  set- 
tlement at  Berlin  precluded  any 
other  arrangement.  Russia  was  in 
no  position  to  call  for  a  partition  of 
Turkey,  such  as  would  have  let  in 
the  claims  of  Greece  for  a  share. 
Tbe  Ottoman  Government  had 
somewhat  recovered  its  presence  of 
mind  and  its  powers  of  resistance 
since  the  capitulation  of  San  Stefano, 
and  entered  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
in  no  mood  for  further  concessions, 
but  with  hopes,  gratified  probably 
beyond  its  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations, of  recovering  some  portion 
of  the  territories  it  had  been  coerced 
into  ceding.  Moreover,  Great  Brit- 
ain, by  her  Convention  of  the  4th 
June,  and  her  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian 
forces,  plainly  took  up  the  position  of 
champion  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
resolved  that  if  it  was  retained  at 
all  as  a  part  of  the  European  sys- 
tem, it  should  be  so  retained  in 
sufficient  authority  and  indepen- 
dence to  answer  all  the  purposes 
which,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it 
was  intended  to  fulfil.  Greece, 
therefore,  could  not  expect,  and 
never  had  occasion  to  expect,  that 
England  would  attempt  to  coerce 
the  Turks  in  her  behalf.  Nor  were 
any  of  the  other  Powers  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  the  task.  Europe, 
at  the  instance  of  Great  Britain,  was 
bent  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Rus- 
sian forces  and  the  planting  of  Aus- 
trian power  in  ]5osnia  and  Herzego- 
vina. The  Turks  gladly  accepted 
one  half  of  this  arrangement,  but 
stoutly  protested  against  the  other. 
They  were  wholly  indisposed,  after 
acquiescing  in  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion, to  cede  additional  territories  to 
the  Greeks.  Nor  was  Europe  in  a 
position  to  ask  it,  still  less  to  en- 
force it.  The  completion  of  a  great 
European  settlement  could  not  be 
endangered  by  any  sentimental  re- 
gard for  the  Greeks,  any  more  than 
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by  a  very  natural  sympathy  for 
the  Bessarabians  and  the  Lazes. 
It  appears  that  M.  Waddington 
made  a  final  effort  to  secure  a  rec- 
tification of  the  Greek  frontier  as 
the  price  of  Batoum ;  in  the  success 
of  which  we  should  doubtless  have 
acquiesced.  As  Russia  refused  to 
yield,  the  proposal  fell  through ; 
put  it  would  follow  that  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Greeks  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Government  at 
St.  Petersburg,  rather  than  at  that 
of  the  Government  of  the  Queen. 
Nevertheless  it  would  seem,  from 
the  remarks  of  the  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  'Times'  (Aug.  3),  that 
the  formula  in  the  Berlin  Treaty 
which  indicates  certain  limits  to  be 
hereafter  conceded  to  Greece,  was 
finally  inserted  with  a  view  to  de- 
fine Hellenic  interests  and  place 
them  under  the  tutelage  of  Europe, 
ratlier  than  leave  outside  the  Eu- 
ropean concert  a  claimant  who 
miijht  hereafter  become  an  interest- 
ing  protf(/e  of  Kushiia. 

The  Congress  wisely  relegated 
the  claims  of  (rreece  to  the  last 
place  in  its  decisions;  and  looking 
to  the  extremely  cautious  charac- 
ter of  its  ultimate  resolution,  the 
Greeks  will  probably  in  the  end 
fare  better  if,  instead  of  precipitat- 
ing matters,  they  patiently  wait  for 
a  fitting  opportunity,  which  time  is 
sure  to  bring  them,  of  turning  to 
account  the  position  of  advantage 


which  was  accorded  to  them  by  so 
influential  an  assembly. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  in  spite  of 
Austrian  difiiculties  and  Greek  im- 
patience, the  progress  made  in  the 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is 
so  far  satisfactory  that  it  distinctly 
promises  an  ultimately  successful 
issue.  If  that  progress  is  slow  and 
not  without  opposition,  it  is  steady 
and  invincible.  The  guarantee  of 
success  lies  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Great  Powers,  in  the  fact  that  the 
agreement  come  to  at  Berlin  was 
a  real  and  not  a  sham  agreement. 
"Whatever  the  cause, — whether  it 
was  the  exhaustion  produced  by  war, 
the  dread  of  Socialistic  conspiracies, 
or  financial  collapse, — the  power 
of  the  purely  military  factions  in 
Europe  is  temporarily  crushed. 
The  statesmen  of  the  Continent, 
under  those  circumstances,  found 
it  possible  to  devise  a  settlcrueut 
of  Eastem  afiairs  which  satisfied 
every  one  of  the  (treat  Powers,  and 
is  by  all  of  them  loyally  and  even 
cordially  accepted.  Lntil  sonio- 
thing  occurs  to  shake  this  conYic- 
tion — and  up  to  the  })rescnt  moment 
eveiything  that  has  happened  tends 
to  confirm  it — the  ultimate  pacifica- 
tion of  the  East  may  be  accepted  as 
secure.  Europe  has  shown  itself 
once  more  organised  and  powerful, 
and  almost  every  nation  admits  that 
the  result  is  due  to  the  energy  and 
statesmanship  of  England. 
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THE  NEW  ORDEAL.— THE  COMBAT. 


From  the  moment  of  their  depar- 
ture from  England  the  control  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  champions 
passed  to  the  International  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  neutral  Gov- 
eroments  to  preside  over  the  Ordeal. 
The  destination  of  the  transport 
was  unknown  at  starting,  even  to 
the  representative  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  board,  who 
did  not  open  his  sailing  orders 
till  we  had  got  to  sea.  It  then  ap- 
peared that  the  port  named  for  our 
disembarkation  was  not  very  distant ; 
but  it  was  low  tide  when  we  made 
it,  and  the  steamer  had  to  lie  oflf 
the  harbour  for  some  hours,  waiting 
till  there  should  be  water  enough 
for  her  to  go  up  to  the  quay.  Fortu- 
nately the  weather  was  calm,  and 
by  Raleigh's  orders  all  lay  "down  and 
got  a  good  night's  rest.  Whether 
each  man  slept  who  can  say?  and 
perchance  even  Raleigh's  strong 
mind  was  not  proof  against  disturb- 
ing thoughts.  Had  he  sent  his 
little  wife  one  parting  letter,  or 
allowed  himself  one  parting  em- 
brace, I  thought  he  would  have 
been  none  the  worse,  and  she 
would   have  found   consolation  for 
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ever  after.  But  this  is  not  what 
he  would  have  said,  if  he  allowed 
himself  to  think  about  the  matter. 
These  are  no  times  for  half  meas- 
ures, he  would  ai^ue;  the  indul- 
gence allowed  himself  must  have 
been  granted  to  his  men :  again,  he 
might  say,  we  are  no  worse  than 
the  crew  which  sails  out  to  its 
shipwreck  on  some  distant  sea. 
The  parting  and  the  end  in  either 
case  do  not  come  close  topjether. 

The  rival  champions  also  arrived 
in  the  land  of  Arcadia  by  sea,  at 
a  neighbouring  port,  although  they 
might  of  course  have  come  by 
land;  but  the  sea  route  had  been 
prescribed  by  the  International 
Commissioners  in  order  to  put 
the  two  parties  on  an  equality. 
The  arrangement,  on  its  being  noti- 
fied, was  viewed  by  our  country- 
men with  satisfaction,  as  evidence 
that  we  should  receive  fair-play — 
as  to  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
there  had  seemed  room  for  doubt. 
But,  so  difficult  is  it  to  carry  out 
international  arbitration,  this  very 
condition  had  been  objected  to  by 
the  other  side.  This  insular  people, 
it  was  alleged,  is  accustomed  to  the 
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sea,  and  their  representatives  will 
gain  rather  than  lose  in  vip;our  by 
a  short  sojourn  on  their  native  ele- 
ment. Our  brave  soldiers,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  probably  suffer  a 
temporary  prostration  during  the 
voyage.  However,  after  the  ex- 
change of  numerous  diplomatic 
notes,  the  objection  was  overruled. 
But  it  was  provided  that  a  rest 
should  be  allowed  after  the  voyage, 
if  needed,  to  give  time  for  recovery 
from  any  ill  effects.  As  it  happened, 
the  sea  was  so  smooth  during  the 
passage,  that  neither  side  could 
suffer  any  ill  consequences. 

The  arrival  of  our  champions  at 
Caliacte  was  as  unexpected  as  had 
been  their  embarkation  at  Teign- 
niouth,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
steamer  seemed  to  cause  no  ex- 
citement among  the  people  of  the 
little  town ;  but  a  deputation 
from  the  International  ('ommis- 
sioners  liad  coiue  down  the  night 
before,  who  received  Captain  Ra- 
leigh at  the  pier,  and  conducted  us 
to  an  empty  barrack  which  had 
been  got  ready  for  our  reception, 
and  where  an  ample  breakfast, 
(ordered  bv  them,  was  sent  in  from 
an  adjacent  pro visi oner's.  Sentries 
from  a  regiment  in  garrison  were 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  square 
to  prevent  intrusion ;  for  the  news 
of  our  arrival  having  spread,  a  little 
crowd  had  now  assembled  at  the 
gate,  whose  curiosity  was  gratified 
to  the  extent  of  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  company  passing  rouml  the 
square  in  double-<iuick  time,  an  ex- 
ercise which  Captain  Kaleigh  put 
thcni  through  for  about  half  an  hour 
while  breakfast  was  being  got 
ready.  This  meal,  when  prepared, 
was  tirst  inspected  by  Raleigh,  who 
caused  the  wine  wliich  had  been 
provided  to  be  removed.  The  food 
w:u>  all  plain  and  well  cooked,  and 
no  objection  could  be  taken  to  it. 

Tlie   morning    passed    somewhat 
slowly;  for  after  the  usual  medical 


inspection,  and  the  arms  and  accou- 
trements had  been  overhauled,  and 
some  fresh  dispositions  made  of  the 
baggage,  there  was  little  to  be  done. 
Dinner  was  served  at  noon,  after 
which  the  men  were  set  at  liberty. 
The  training  was  complete;  it  was 
not  desirable  to  practise  manoeuvres 
in  public;  and  Raleigh  probably 
judged  that  the  best  course  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time  was  to  let 
his  men  pass  it  as  they  pleased. 
Some  went  to  sleep,  for  beds  had 
been  supplied ;  but  most  of  them 
spent  the  afternoon  in  strolling 
about  the  town,  or  lounging  on 
the  pier  of  the  harbour,  watching 
the  tishing-boats  coming  in  with 
the  early  flow,  followed  as  they 
went  about  by  little  groups  of  men 
in  blouses,  critical  but  civil.  Ra- 
leigh and  some  of  the  officers  took 
a  brisk  walk  to  a  hill  -  top  lying 
some  way  back  from  the  town,  from 
which  a  very  fine  view  was  obtained 
both  of  the  country  and  the  sea. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  bread  and 
coffee  had  been  served,  a  parade 
was  ordered.  The  waggons,  which, 
with  their  horses,  we  had  broufrht 
with  us,  were  put  to,  ready  for  ft 
start;  an<l  presently  the  Commit. 
sionor  who  had  received  us  in  the 
morning,  drove  up  with  his  assist- 
ant in  the  ])refect's  carriage,  and 
announced  that  it  was  time  to  sot 
out  for  our  next  halting.place.  This 
officer  was  courteous  but  sonicwbat 
flurried ;  the  bundle  of  telegrams  in 
his  hand  indicated  that  he  had  been 
in  consUuit  communication  with  his 
headipiarters  throughout  the  day, 
and  he  appeared  to  feel  the  burden 
of  his  responsibility.  The  champions 
were  to  proceed  at  six  o^clock,  he 
said,  in  a  s])ecial  train  now  ready 
at  the  station ;  its  destination  was 
unkTiown  even  to  himself,  but 
would  be  signified  to  the  officer  in 
charjje  of  it  durinjj  the  nii^ht.  The 
rival  champions  would  start  from 
their    port   at   the   same    moment. 
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The  Commissioner  courteously  offer- 
ed Raleigh  a  seat  in  his  carriage  to 
the  station — for  wliicb,  by  the  way, 
Jie  was  afterwards  reprimanded  by 
his  superiors,  as  having  overstepped 
the  conditions  of  neutrality;  but 
Raleigh  naturally  preferred  to  march 
to  the  railway  with  his  men. 

The  train  accommodation  had 
been  provided  on  a  liberal  scale ;  a 
second-class  compartment  for  every 
four  men,  with  extra  scats  above 
the  ordinary  ones,  so  that  all  might 
take  comfortable  rest  during  the 
journey — and  a  firet-class  compart- 
ment for  every  two  officers.  All  being 
seated,  and  the  baggage  -  waggons 
and  horses  duly  stowed  away,  the 
(Commissioner  telegraphed  to  head- 
quarters that  everything  was  ready  ; 
and  a  similar  report  having  been 
received  about  the  other  train, 
ordera  came  down  the  line  for  start- 
ing; and  the  Commissioner  and  his 
Rtaff  gravely  bowing  their  parting 
salutations  —  his  instructions  for- 
bade the  expression  of  good  wish- 
es, or  even  hand-shaking — gave  the 
final  order.  The  deputy'  appointed 
to  accompany  us  took  his  seat  in 
a  separate  carriage,  the  train  glid- 
ed out  of  the  station,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  even  the  masts  of  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbour  were  lost  to 
view. 

It  soon  became  dark,  and  such  of 
our  party  as  did  not  compose  them- 
selves to  sleep  were  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  names  of  the  stations 
through  which  the  train  passed,  all 
lights  near  the  name-boards  being 
extinguished.  No  indication  was 
therefore  afforded  of  the  direction 

of  the   course,  and  the  nijrht  bcinor 

111 
cloudy,    the    stars    gave    no    clue. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  train  drew 
up  at  a  temporary  siding,  alongside 
of  which  was  a  refreshment  saloon 
or  pavilion,  evidently  of  recent  con- 
struction. An  oflacial,  wearing  the 
ribbon  of  the  International  Com- 
mission, was  waiting  to  receive  us ; 


and  our  own  Commissioner,  alight- 
ing, told  us  that  the  train  would 
stop  here  for  supper,  to  which,  1 
think,  we  all  did  justice,  although, 
as  before,  refusing  tlie  wine  which 
was  supplied  in  abundance,  and  be- 
ing careful  to  pass  the  wat<;r  through 
filters  we  had  brought  with  us  be- 
fore drinking  it.  The  Commissioner 
did  not  volunteer  any  information 
as  to  our  whereabouts,  and  etiquette 
forbade  our  putting  any  questions. 
After  an  hour's  halt  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey. 

During  the  tii-st  part  of  the  night 
there  had  been  some  singing,  the 
sound  of  which,  taken  up  and  borne 
along  through  the  train,  if  not  ex- 
actly exhilarating,  had  at  any  rate 
the  effect  of  divertinor  attention 
from  the  matter  in  hand.  But  now 
all  was  silent ;  the  quartermaster, 
who  shared  my  compartment,  was 
asleep,  and  I  tried  to  follow  his 
example,  but  found  it  difficult  to 
do  so.  In  such  experience  of  war 
as  I  had  had,  the  business  of  life 
went  on  much  as  at  other  times,  ex- 
cept that  every  one  was  gayer  and 
more  jovial  than  ordinary.  The 
bond  of  fellowship  imported  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  goodwill;  the  chances 
of  fiorhtinor  ahead  were  too  imcertain, 
both  as  to  time  and  quantity,  to 
make  it  worth  thinking  about,  and 
the  amount  of  fatigue  and  occupa- 
tion involved  in  campaigning  gave 
a  special  zest  to  eating  and  sleeping. 
In  the  field  one  puts  his  dinner  be- 
fore everything,  and  goes  to  sleep 
whenever  he  can  get  a  chance.  Bui 
here,  where  all  power  of  initiation 
was  taken  out  of  our  hands,  our 
ip^norance  as  to  the  actual  par- 
ticulars of  the  task  before  us,  com- 
bined with  our  knowledjre  of  its 
general  character,  tended  to  pro- 
duce a  state  of  mental  excitement 
and  restless  desire  for  the  speedy 
accomplishment  of  the  business. 
Those,  indeed,  who  were  to  be  actors 
in  the  coming  drama,  may  perhaps 
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have  felt  comparatively  at  ease. 
They  had  done  their  duty  so  far  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  and,  con- 
scious that  they  would  continue  to 
do  80  to  the  end,  might  keep  them- 
selves calm  and  steadfast,  their 
leader  affording  the  example  of  es- 
chewing all  doubt  and  hesitation, 
in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  great. 
But  as  a  mere  looker-on,  and  hav- 
ing come  thus  suddenly  among 
them,  I  had  not  acquired  the  same 
coolness  of  temperament  Some- 
times I  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  the  whole  proceeding  was 
a  real  one  ;  and  then  again,  whether, 
when  it  came  to  the  last,  the  um- 
pires would  not  stop  the  affair, 
and  propose  a  compromise  of  some 
sort.  Ihey  might  say  that  victory 
won  would  not  prove  the  side  that 
won  it  to  be  in  the  right ;  or  they 
might  protest  that  honour  was  suf- 
ficiently satisfied  before  any  blood 
was  shed,  as  had  so  often  happened 
in  duels  between  private  individuals. 
Surely,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
thev  would  never  be  satisfied  to  look 
on  calmly,  and  see  the  two  parties 
butchering  each  other  without  put- 
ting a  stop  to  it.  But  neverthe- 
less, while  trying  to  peer  into  the 
future  in  this  wav,  I  followed  at 
last  the  example  of  my  travelling 
compani(m,  and  fell  asleep. 

Davliffbt  found  us  traversini;  a 
flat  well-cultivated  country,  with  a 
range  of  low  wooded  hills  bounding 
the  distance  on  either  side.  A 
drizzling  rain  was  falling,  and  the 
landscape  looked  dull  and  dreary. 
*'  It  will  be  a  case  of  mana?uvre 
number  two,  if  you  are  riglit,"  re- 
plied my  companion,  when  I  said  I 
thouffht  I  could  recognise  the  fertile 
vale  of  Olympiju  He  explained 
the  allusion  bv  telling:  me  that 
the  champions  had  been  practised 
in  a  number  of  definite  mana»u- 
vres  adapted  to  different  kinds  of 
ground,  so  that  on  the  word  being 
given  for  a  particular   one   to   be 


adopted,  each  man  would  know 
exactly  what  to  do  without  further 
instructions.  This  was  the  first  in- 
timation I  had  received  of  anv  sort 
regarding  the  course  of  training. 
Before  I  joined  them  on  Exmoor  I 
had  been  full  of  curiosity  to  see  for 
myself  what  was  the  nature  of  their 
preparation  ;  but  somehow,  when  I 
came  among  them,  this  feeling  had 
given  place  to  one  of  admiration  for 
their  calm  and  steadfast  bearing, 
which  left  no  room  for  idle  curiosity. 
In  presence  of  their  dignified  reserve 
I  should  have  felt  ashamed  to  ask 
questions ;  and  no  explanations 
having  been  volunteered,  I  knew 
little  more  about  what  was  likely  to 
be  done  than  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  I  felt  sure  that  my  comrades 
and  their  leader  had  prepared  them- 
selves to  act  under  any  combination 
of  circumstances  that  could  arise. 

Speculation  about  our  destination 
was  soon  set  at  rest  as  the  train,  en- 
tering the  station  of  the  well-known 
town  of  Olympia,  came  to  a  stop. 
Here  the  ceremonies  were  repeated 
to  which  wc  had  now  become  ac- 
custoine<l.  A  body  of  ofilcials, 
adorned  with  the  parti  -  coloured 
ribbon  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion, awaited  our  arrival,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  the  town-hall,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  our  reception. 
The  different  rooms  in  the  buildings 
afibrded  ample  accommodation  for 
our  party,  and  after  a  short  parade 
the  men  were  dismissed  to  dress 
and  breakfast, —  an  excellent  meal, 
but  of  which  Raleigh  first  ordered 
some  dishes  to  be  removed  which 
he  thought  not  simply  enough 
cooked  for  men  in  training.  And 
here  an  incident  occurred  to  break 
the  monotony  of  our  proceedingrs. 
As  we  \\  ere  marching  from  the  rail- 
wav  station  to  the  town-hall,  I  noticed 
that  Hampden,  who  had  fallen  out^ 
and  followed  the  others,  walked 
ver}'  lame,  limping  along  with  evi- 
dent difficulty ;  and  when  the  com- 
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pany  was  drawn  up  before  being 
dismissed,  I  saw  that  be  was  rest- 
ing on  one  foot,  as  if  be  could 
hardly  put  the  other  to  the  ground. 
Raleigh,  usually  so  observant,  did 
not  notice  this,  being  occupied  with 
the  Commissioners ;  and  the  surgeons 
also  had  entered  the  building  and 
did  not  see  him,  and  Hampden 
went  inside  with  the  others  and 
joined  the  officers*  breakfast-table. 
But  while  the  meal  was  going 
on  he  suddenly  exclaimed  that 
he  could  bear  the  pain  no  longer, 
and  asked  the  doctor  to  look 
at  his  foot.  The  removal  of  the 
boot,  however,  was  more  than  he 
could  bear,  and  it  had  to  be  cut  off, 
when   the  foot  was  found    to   be 

ratly  discoloured  and  swollen, 
appeared  that  the  sprain  had 
occurred  in  stepping  out  of  the 
train,  from  his  foot  slipping  and 
becoming  jammed^between  the  step 
and  the  platfonn. 

"You  must  go  on  the  sick- 
list,"  said  Raleigh,  "and  Nelson 
must  take  your  place  for  a  day 
or  two;  but  if  the  Commissioners 
carry  us  about  Europe  in  this 
fashion,  there  may  be  time  for 
you  to  get  well  again  before  you 
are  wanted."  Raleigh  spoke  gaily, 
for  Hampden  seemed  utterly  de- 
jected by  his  misfortune,  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  latter  could 
not  be  fit  for  duty  for  many  weeks. 
Only  a  man  of  great  resolution 
could  have  walked  at  all  with  his 
foot  so  much  injured.  He  now 
limped  away  to  his  room,  lean- 
ing on  me  for  a  crutch.  Nelson 
could  not  conceal  his  elation. 

A  few  minutes  later  Raleigh  was 
summoned  by  the  Commissioners, 
who  awaited  him  in  the  outer  hall 
of  the  building.  This  time  they 
were  attended  by  an  officer  bearing 
a  white  flag  on  a  staff,  and  some- 
thing in  their  manner  seemed  to 
denote  the  approach  of  a  more  im- 


portant stage  in  the  proceedings. 
Gravely  saluting  Raleigh  and  his 
officers,  who  stood  a  little  behind 
him,  the  senior  Commissioner  took 
a  large  roll  of  paper  from  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  assistants,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  it  in  a  slow  and  dis- 
tinct voice.  There  was  a  long  pre- 
amble, setting  forth  how  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  represent  the 
high  contracting  parties,  by  and  with 
the  consent  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  Governments  of  Boeotia  and 
Great  Britain,  and  having  duly  ex- 
changed their  respective  credentials 
and  found  them  to  be  complete  and 
in  good  order,  and  acting  on  behalf 
of  their  respective  august  Govern- 
ments, which,  inspired  with  the 
benevolent  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  calamities  arising  out  of  war 
that  had  for  so  many  centuries 
afflicted  the  world,  and  recognis- 
ing the  honourable  and  benevolent 
motives  of  the  aforesaid  two  Gov- 
ernments, now  unhappily  entertain- 
ing a  difference  of  opinion,  in  agree- 
ing to  submit  that  difference  to  the 
decision  of  a  New  Ordeal,  have  un- 
dertaken to  act  as  umpires  for  the 
conduct  of  that  ordeal — and  so  forth. 
It  was  a  very  long  story,  but  the 
gist  of  it,  which  came  at  the  end, 
was,  that  the  Commissioners,  in 
virtue  of  the  functions  delegated  to 
them,  having  executed  all  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  the  agreement, 
and  having  brought  the  champions 
so  far,  wanted  to  know  if  they  were 
ready  to  tight. 

Raleigh  replied  that  they  had 
come  with  that  intention,  and  asked 
if  he  might  understand  that  the 
affair  would  be  likely  to  come  off 
soon. 

The  chief  official  said  that  this 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Commissioners;  and  then,  after  a 
little  hesitation  and  some  whisper- 
ing with  his  colleagues,  he  added 
that  he  would  take  upon  himself  to 
go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  Mes- 
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torDing  his  head  round  towards 
me,  and  raising  himself  up  on  his 
elbow ;  *'  who  saw  the  accident 
happen  ?  Any  man  who  funked 
coming  up  to  the  scratch  might  get 
his  foot  squeezed  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, when  no  one  was  looking, 
and  say  it  was  done  by  accident." 

**  No  one  is  likely  to  impute  such 
a  tiling  to  you,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,"  I  answered. 

**  You  may  not,  perhaps,  nor  Ra- 
leigh, nor  the  other  fellows  here — 
they  know  me  too  well.  But  the 
world  in  general  will  not  judge  of 
me  so  liberally.  No,  Arnold,  it  is  of 
no  use  talking  about  it.  All  over 
England,  all  over  Europe,  my  name 
will  be  held  up  to  scorn,  and  while 
the  others  become  famous,  I  shall 
be  infamous  and  disgraced."  And 
Hampden  turned  his  face  again  to 
the  wall. 

I  could  not  stay  with  him  longer, 
and,  indeed,  in  a  few  minutes,  under 
the  excitement  of  the  time,  the 
matter  had  passed  out  of  ray  mind, 
when,  as  I  was  going  along  the 
corridor,  I  heard  a  pistol-shot. 

The  report  came  from  some  place 
close  at  hand,  and  under  a  sudden 
impulse  I  turned  back  a  few  steps 
to  Hampden's  room,  and  opened  the 
door.  A  single  glance  sufficed  to 
tell  the  tale.  The  poor  fellow's 
right  hand  still  clutched  a  revolver. 
The  pillow  was  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  trickling  from  his  temple. 
He  was  quite  dead. 

Looking  out  into  the  passage,  I 
saw  Raleigh  approaching  it,  and 
beckoned  to  him  to  come  in  and 
see  what  had  happened. 

Raleigh  had  a  strong  friendship 
for  Hampden,  and  at  another  time, 
I  believe,  would  have  been  deeply 
affected.  Now  merely  telling  me 
to  lock  the  door  and  keep  the  key, 
and  to  say  nothing  about  what 
had  happened  till  the  evening,  he 
passed  on  without  changing  coun- 
tenance. 


At  the  appointed  time  the  party 
was  drawn  up  in  the  open  space 
before  the  hotel,  now  for  the  first 
time  equipped  for  the  Ordeal.  Dur- 
ing the  journey,  although  carrying 
the  arms  to  be  used,  thcv  had  been 
dressed  in  red,  and  the  news  that 
they  were  going  to  tight  in  that 
colour  had  no  doubt  been  tele- 
graphed all  over  the  world.  But  now 
each  man  wore  a  loose  grey  tunic, 
tied  in  round  the  waist,  trousers 
and  gaiters  of  the  same  material, 
with  strong  laced  boots.  The  cap 
was  also  of  grey  cloth,  with  a  flexi- 
ble cloth  peak  or  eyeshade.  Cross 
shoulder-belts,  also  of  cloth,  sup- 
ported the  bayonet  and  sword  pre- 
scribed by  the  conditions  of  the 
Ordeal,  and  were  fitted  with  rows 
of  cartridges  for  convenience  of 
quick  loading.  The  buttons  were 
all  covered,  the  arms  were  browned; 
there  was  nothing  to  catch  the  eye. 
The  officers  were  similarly  dressed, 
but  carried  swords  and  revolvers. 
It  struck  me  the  former  weapons 
would  probably  be  useless  as  well 
as  cumbersome,  but  they  had  been 
prescribed  by  the  International  Com- 
mission. The  swords  were  straight, 
in  brown  leather  sheaths,  supported 
from  a  shoulder-belt,  passing  through 
and  kept  up  by  the  coat-skirt,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  free  movement. 
The  same  belt  contained  a  few 
spare  cartridges.  This  equipment 
was  now  carefully  inspected  by  the 
Commissioners,  who  examined  each 
article,  comparing  it  with  the  notes 
on  a  long  paper  they  carried,  and 
pronounced  them  all  to  be  in  proper 
form.  I  could  not  help  wondering 
what  would  have  happened  if  they 
had  not  been  found  correct,  if  the 
swords,  for  example,  had  been  too 
long.  One  of  the  party,  indeed, 
who  appeared  to  be  there  in  the 
interests  of  the  other  side,  and 
spoke  Arcadian  with  a  strong 
Boeotian  accent^  raised  an  objec- 
tion   to    our    men    being    dressed 
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in  grey;  but  this  waa  overruled  at 
once,  the  articles  of  the  convention 
beinjy  silent  about  colour. 

This  ceremony  concluded,  and 
the  telegraph  having  as  usual  been 
frequently  set  in  requisition,  the 
Commissioners  pronounced  every- 
thing to  be  in  form,  and  stood 
watch  in  hand  till  the  prescribed 
moment  should  arrive  for  proceed- 
ing to  the  scene  of  action.  Raleigh 
meanwhile,  his  own  inspection  made, 
stood  watching  his  men  critically 
but  without  any  sign  of  anxiety. 
His  manner  reminded  me  of  what 
one  might  expect  to  see  mani- 
fested by  a  great  surgeon  about  to 
perform  some  operation,  who  does 
not  allow  himself  to  be  affected 
by  any  feeling  of  consideration  for 
the  patient,  and  while  making  every 
needful  preparation,  is  equally  un- 
moved by  any  personal  anxiety,  but 
trusting  to  the  resources  supplied 
by  a  life  of  preparation,  has  no 
doubt  or  hesitation  about  what  to 
do,  feeling  that  his  skill  will  guide 
his  hand  as  by  instinct  in  tlio  best 
way  when  the  critical  moment  ar- 
rives. ]>ut  as  Raleigh  scanned  the 
ranks  drawn  up  before  him,  he  sud- 
denly stopped  before  one  man,  and 
looking  closely  at  him,  called  up 
and  said  something  to  the  senior  sur- 
geon, who  in  turn  went  up  to  the 
man,  and  then  coming  back,  ex- 
changed some  words  with  the  com- 
mandant "  You  agree  ?"  said  Ra- 
leigh, aloud ;  "  very  good.  Barker, 
my  man,  you  must  go  to  the  rear. 
Andrew  Thompson,"  he  called  out, 
addressing  one  of  the  ten  supernu- 
meraries who  were  drawn  up  in  rear, 
*'  you  are  first  on  the  list,  come  up 
here  and  fall  in  ;"  and  Thompson 
stepping  up,  replaced  the  rejected 
Barker,  who  fell  back  among  the 
supernumeraries,  glad  or  sorry,  who 
shall  say?  but  looking  very  crest- 
fallen. 

The  cavalcade  now  set  forward. 
A   detachment   of    infantr}'   which 


had  been  keeping  the  ground  before 
the  town-hall  led  the  way,  followed 
by  a  herald  bearing  the  white  flag, 
who  rode  before  the  carriage  which 
held  the  Commissioners.  Then 
came  the  champions,  marching  in 
fours,  with  the  two  surgeons  and 
two  hospital  orderlies;  then  the 
ten  supernumeraries  with  the  com- 
missary, the  quartermaster,  and  my- 
self; the  servants  and  baggage- 
carts  completed  the  little  procession, 
which  was  closed  by  another  de- 
tachment of  troops,  who  kept  the 
crowd  from  pressing  on  us. 

We  passed  out  of  the  town,  first 
crossing  the  river  which  ran  through 
it,  and  along  a  paved  road  lined  on 
each  side  with  a  row^of  horse-chest- 
nut trees,  now  fast  parting  with 
their  yellow  leaves.  The  outskirts 
of  the  town  were  prolonged  for 
some  distance  by  suburban  houses, 
substantial  villas  for  the  most  part 
surrounded  by  garden  walls,  with 
here  and  there  a  pretty  roadside 
inn  or  restaurant.  Almost  every 
point  oficred  a  military*  position ; 
and  I  think  we  all  looked  anxiously 
for  signs  of  our  opponents,  foi^et- 
ting  for  the  moment  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Commissioners  in  front 
indicated  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come. 

Soon  the  town  was  left  behind, 
and  we  were  passing  through  a  flat 
open  country.  On  our  right  was 
meadow-land,  bordering  the  little 
river  which  we  had  just  crossed, 
on  the  further  bank  of  which 
a  line  of  railway  with  its  tele- 
graph-posts could  be  made  out 
On  our  left,  the  fields,  now  bare 
of  crops,  sloped  gently  up  to  a 
range  of  distant  hills,  which  ran 
nearly  parallel  to  the  road.  Im- 
mediately ahead  of  us  we  could  dis- 
cern what  appeared  to  be  a  ruined 
castle  on  a  height.  After  march- 
ing for  about  a  couple  of  miles  we 
came  to  a  large  building,  half  farm, 
half  hm,  facing  the  road,  which  here 
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made  a  tarn  to  the  right  or  river-side 
to  avoid  it,  and  in  front  of  which  an- 
other party  of  Commissioners  await- 
ed us  on  horseback,  escorted  by  a  de- 
tachment of  dragoons.  Here  a  halt 
was  called,  and  the  Commissioners 
alighted  from  their  carriage,  and  in 
the  ceremonious  fashion  to  which 
we  had  now  become  accustomed, 
intimated  that  at  this  point  tlie 
non-combatants  must  leave  their 
comrades;  and  when  some  little 
bustle  ensued,  they  added  that  time 
pressed,  and  that  the  interval  al- 
lotted for  the  separation  was  lim- 
ited bv  their  instructions  to  five 
minnte's. 

There  was  really  nothing  to  be 
done  which  should  occupy  even 
that  time.  The  carts  containing 
the  baggage  were  already  in  motion 
along  the  road,  and  we  moved  on 
after  them,  the  two  surgeons  with 
their  assistants  alone  remaining  be- 
hind; for  this  amount  of  medical 
aid  was  allowed  to  each  party  of 
champions  by  the  terms  of  the 
convention.  I  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment as  we  passed  along  from  the 
rear  of  the  champions,  drawn  up 
two  deep,  looking  towards  Raleigh, 
who  was  facing  them.  He  caught 
my  eye,  and  made  a  step  towards 
me,  as  if  intending  to  shake  hands, 
hat  recovering  himself,  gave  me  a 
friendly  nod  and  smile,  and  turned 
away.  We  passed  on,  and  soon  the 
^om  in  the  road  hid  the  champions 
^fom  our  sight. 

We  trudged  on  in  silence.     The 

^'d    quartermaster    alone    made    a 

jjBtnark.     Looking  to  the  ground  to 

^  right  and  left,  he  said,  "  It  will 

r^     a   case   of    manoeuvre  number 

K^'"     ^  ^^^*   ^^^   strongly  to    bo 

*^^«  to  speak. 

.    "I'he    road,    still    running    quite 

^^iglit  through  the  open  country, 

t  ^V  crossed  the  river  by  a  second 

x|^*dge,    and    ran     along     between 

jj^J^  river  and  the    railway    till   it 

^^ved    at    a    bluff    crowned    by 


the  niins  of  the  castle  which  we 
had  noticed  before.  This  bluff  was 
the  projecting  angle  of  a  line  of 
low  hills  which  here  approached  the 
river,  leaving  •  only  sufficient  room 
for  the  railway  and  the  road  be- 
tween it  and  the  river  which  ran 
below.  This  commanding  position 
was  fully  occupied  by  the  castle, 
which,  before  the  days  of  gunpow- 
der, must  have  completely  com- 
manded the  communication  along 
this  part  of  the  country.  There 
was  a  small  railway  station  just  be- 
fore the  bluff  was  reached,  where 
the  line  of  hills  approached  the  rail- 
way, at  the  edge  of  a  village  which 
extended  from  it  up  the  side  of  the 
hill  to  the  castle  walls.  The  lines' 
of  rails  and  the  sidings  were  occu- 
pied for  some  distance  above  and 
below  the  station  by  empty  trains 
drawn  up;  and  as  we  chmbed  up 
the  steep  village  street,  now  a  scene 
of  activity  and  bustle,  we  could 
make  out  that  the  low  ruined  walls 
which  crowned  the  height  were 
lined  with  people,  among  whom, 
gaining  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  now 
found  ourselves,  —  a  mixed  com- 
pany, representatives  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  but  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen. 

A  few  words  served  to  explain 
their  appearance.  They  were  the 
favoured  ticket-holders,  who  had 
been  assembled  for  the  last  few 
days  in  the  capital  of  Arcadia, 
kept  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  ignorance  of  the  precise  local- 
ity in  which  the  Ordeal  would  be 
held,  and  brought  down  that  morn- 
ing by  special  train,  having,  in 
fact,  arrived  only  about  an  hour 
before.  Members  of  Parliament, 
high  Government  officials,  eldest 
sons  of  peers,  representatives  of  the 
press,  general  officers,  admirals,  and 
so  forth,  they  formed  a  distinguish- 
ed company,  by  whom  we  were  at 
once  surrounded  and  eagerly  qnes- 
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tioncd ;  and  all  eyes  were  now  turn- 
ed in  the  direction  of  the  farm- 
liouse,  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
plain,  where,  we  explained,  we  had 
ju3t  parted  from  the  champions. 

A  glance  at  the  place  where  we 
now  found  ourselves  sufficed  to 
explain  the  reason  for  its  being 
chosen  ;  its  accessrbility,  the  con- 
venience of  view,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  ground,  offering  perfectly 
even  tcnns  of  combat,  made  its 
suitability  for  the  purpose  at  once 
apparent.  Standing  where  we  were, 
on  the  level  semicircular  plateau 
which  must  once  have  been  the 
courtvard  of  the  castle,  the  most 
conspicuous  object  was  the  tower 
Jilready  referred  to,  on  the  salient  of 
the  arc,  and  immediately  overhang- 
ing the  railway.  It  was  still  in 
tolerable  preservation,  and  fifty  or 
perhaps  sixty  feet  high ;  the  flags  of 
the  Commission  were  flying  from  its 
summit,  the  terrace  of  which  was 
occupied  by  the  umpires  and  their 
staff*.  A  room  underneath,  still  in 
tolerable  preser\'ation,  was  given 
over  to  telegraph  service,  as  I  judged 
from  the  wires  issuing  from  the 
open  lancet  window  and  running 
down  on  temporary  poles  through 
the  village  to  the  railway  station.  A 
couple  of  ladders  with  Imnd-rails 
attached  gave  access  to  this  cham- 
ber from  the  ground.  This  tower 
was  the  only  remaining  building 
of  what  was  presumably  at  one 
time  an  extensive  castle;  but  a 
ruined  wall  still  crowned  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  here  and  there  as  much 
as  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  but 
for  the  most  part  much  lower; 
behind  this  the  eager  crowd  of 
visitors  was  distributed,  two  and 
three  deep  at  the  low  parts ;  a 
single  line  of  spectators  was  seated 
on  the  higher,  while  some  had  de- 
scended to  the  other  side,  and  occu- 
pied an  insecure  footing  above  the 
scarped  precipice,  holding  on  to  the 
crevices  of  the  wall  with  one  hand, 


while  the  other  was  employed  to  sup- 
port the  fle Id-glasses  with  which 
they  scanned  the  landscape  spread 
at  their  feet 

The  line  of  wall  on  the  left  of 
the  tower — that  nearest  the  village 
by  which  we  had  ascended — seem- 
ed to  be  occupied  mostly  by  my 
countrymen  ;  the  Boeotians  and  Ar- 
cadians and  other  nationalities  pres- 
ent had  taken  post  along  the  right ; 
but  whether  this  division  was  made 
bv  order,  or  had  come  about  natu- 
rallv,  I  could  not  tell. 

To  take  in  these  features  of 
the  scene  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment, while  the  survey  embraced 
the  view  of  a  largo  body  of 
tnim peters  drawn  up  on  the  level 
ground  behind  the  tower,  and  a 
detachment  of  dragoons  and  mount- 
ed officers  behind  them,  while  still 
further  in  rear  was  a  body  of  in- 
fantry in  column.  And  my  first 
impression  was  one  of  disgust,  on 
contrasting  the  scene  I  had  just 
quitted,  the  body  of  champions, 
steadfast  and  silent,  marching  to 
their  doom,  with  the  easrer  and  ez- 
cited  crowd  collected  here  to  feast 
upon  the  spectacle, — a  disgust  not 
lessened  as  I  saw  that  many  among 
them  were  occupying  the  spare 
time  with  eating  their  luncheons — 
biscuits  or  sandwiches  for  the  most 
part,  eaten  in  scraps  broken  off  in 
the  pockets,  or  in  paper  packets 
held  under  the  coat,  while  furtive 
sips  were  taken  from  flasks ;  but  in 
some  cases  the  refreshment  appeared 
to  be  on  a  more  substantial  scale, 
and  champagne  -  bottles  circulated 
among  the  little  groups,  which  had 
apparently  clubb^  their  resources 
together  and  bestowed  some  fore- 
thought on  the  arrangements.  And 
I  recollected  how  keen  had  been 
the  struggle  for  the  limited  number 
of  places  announced  as  available. 
The  major  part  of  them,  as  was  only 

E roper,  had   been   reserved  for   the 
ords  and  Commons,  who  balloted 
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for  them    in   the   usual    way;    the 
press  had  of  course  been  liberally 
snpplied ;  and  each  member  of  the 
Goveniment  was  deemed  to  be  en- 
titled to    one  ticket,  not   transfer- 
able.     The   army   and   navv   were 
also  represented.     For  the  remain- 
der   of    the    tickets    the   competi- 
tion had  been   keen  beyond  prece- 
dent, interest  and  importunity  being 
exerted    with    equal    perseverance. 
Thus    the    persons    now    collected 
together,  eating    tlieir    sandwiches 
and  sippini;  from  their  flasks,  this 
drizzling  October  morning,  were  a 
representative  body;  and  the  feel- 
ing of  disgust  with  which  I  was  at 
first  disposed  to  regard  the  scene 
gave   way   to    a    juster   sentiment, 
when  I  reflected  that,  after  all,  these 
persons   differed    in   no   way  from 
their  brethren  at  home,  save  in  the 
greater  energy  they  had  exhibited 
by  coming    here.     Every   army   in 
the   field   was  always  accompanied 
by  its  staff  of  special  correspondents 
and  artists,  whose  descriptions  and 
pictures    of   the    events    they   wit- 
nessed were  eagerly  bought  up  by 
ibeir  countrymen   at    home.      The 
more     graphic    and    realistic    the 
accounts,    the    more    exciting   and 
frhastly    the    scenes    depicted,    the 
larger  the   sale   of   the   newspaper 
which    published    them — till     any 
inan  or  woman  with   a   reasonable 
share  of  imagination    could    form 
almost  as  accurate  a  notion  of  the 
realities  of  war  while  sitting  com- 
fortably by  his  fireside  as  if  actually 
present.     To  be  able  to  appreciate 
these  while  enjoying  the  comforts 
of  home,  was  felt  to  add  a  new  zest 
to  modern  life ;  nor  was  it  confined 
to  grown-up  people,  for  your  chil- 
dren might  exercise  their  infantile 
skill   in   daubing  with   appropriate 
colours  the  drawings  of  the  muti- 
lated bodies  on  the  battle-field,  or 
the  starved  corpses  in  the  wake  of 
the    army,    which    the    illustrated 
papers  provided  for  the   purpose. 


All,  then,  had  their  share  of  enjoy- 
ment out  of  a  war ;  and  wherein 
lay  the  difference  between  being 
present  and  fancying  that  you  were 
present?  Those  who  stop  behind 
do  not  lack  the  will  to  be  here. 

While  thus  reconciling  to  my- 
self the  spectacle  which  at  first  had 
created  a  feeling  of  repulsion,  I 
nevertheless  reflected  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  spectators  were  at  any 
rate  all  of  the  male  sex.  But  no! 
turning  my  eyes  towards  the  rear, 
I  now  perceived  two  ladies  sitting 
on  a  line  of  stones  which  marked 
what  had  perhaps  been  once  an  in- 
terior wall.  They  were  both  deep- 
ly veiled ;  but  I  felt  sure  from  the 
tigure  that  one  of  them  was  Lady 
Laura,  who  sat  motionless,  her 
hands  tightly  clasped  together,  look- 
ing down  at  the  ground  in  front, 
while  her  companion  turned  now 
and  again  to  look  uneasily  at  her, 
as  if  to  see  how  she  was  bearing  the 
strain  put  upon  her.  They  were 
not,  however,  without  escort,  for  I 
recognised  Lady  Laura's  brother,  the 
member  for  North westersh ire  (of 
which  county  the  earl  her  father  was 
lord-lieutenant),  among  those  upon 
the  wall,  which,  ^being  only  a  few 
yards  in  front  of  where  they  sat,  in- 
tercepted all  further  view  from  them. 

And  now,  while  I  was  standing 
undecided  whether  or  not  to  go  up 
and  address  Lady  Laura,  a  sud. 
den  stir  among  the  spectators  be- 
tokened that  something  was  about 
to  happen,  and  all  of  them  who 
had  come  down  from  the  wall  has- 
tened to  resume  their  places ;  flasks 
and  luncheon-baskets  were  put 
aside,  and  all  eves  were  strained 
towards  the  scene  below,  of  which, 
climbing  up  to  a  part  of  the  wall 
where  there  was  still  room  to  in- 
serti  myself,  I  now  for  the  first  time 
obtained  a  clear  view. 

Immediately  below  us  was  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  perhaps  a  hundred 
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feet  high,  scarped  for  the  most  part, 
but  clotted  here  with  scanty  bushes, 
and  affording  in  one  place  a  slippery 
path  down  the  face.  At  the  base 
of  the  ciiffi  which  had  been  partly 
blasted  away  to  make  room  for  it, 
ran  the  railway,  curving  inward  to 
our  right  and  left,  and  the  rails  now 
blocked  for  some  distance  both  ways 
with  empty  trains.  A  timber  fence 
separated  the  railway  from  the  high- 
road, the  opposite  side  of  which, 
again,  was  bounded  at  this  point 
by  the  steep  river-bank,  frinircd 
with  bushes  and  small  trees.  Tlie 
river  itself  was  now  at  summer 
level,  deep  under  the  road,  but 
leaving  a  wide  margin  or  beach  on 
the  otlier  side,  along  which  a  bat- 
talion of  light  infantry  was  drawn 
up  under  the  high  bank.  A  nar- 
row trestle-bridge  had  been  thrown 
over  the  stream  at  this  point. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
was  an  extensive  plain  of  fallow- 
ground,  bare  and  even,  but  with  a 
slight  slope  upwards  from  the  river 
towards  the  low  range  of  wooded 
hills  already  mentioned,  some  three 
miles  distant,  which  bordered  the 
view  in  front.  On  this  plain  the 
combat  was  to  take  place,  and  a 
single  glance  sufficed  to  show  that 
it  presented  no  feature  which  could 
be  of  advantage  to  either  side. 
Being  duo  nortli  of  the  tower,  the 
sun,  had  it  been  shining,  would 
have  shone  equally  across  the  line 
of  both  contending  parties,  but  the 
sky  was  gloomy  and  overcast,  al- 
though the  rain  had  now  ceased  to 
fall. 

Although,  viewed  from  above,  the 

f>]ain  at  first  seemed  to  be  quite 
evel,  on  closer  observation  it  was 
seen  to  be  slightly  uneven.  The 
further  bank  of  the  river  was  much 
steeper  opposite  the  castle  than 
either  up  or  down  the  streatn  ;  there 
was,  in  fact,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  a  slightly  developed  con- 
tinuation of  the  spur  on  which  the 


castle  stood,  forming  a  rounded 
saddle-back,  which  grew  gradually 
less  as  it  extended  across  the  plain, 
directly  away  from  the  castle,  and 
finally  disappeared  about  a  mile  off. 
Although  this  ridge  had  only  a 
few  feet  of  elevation,  and  was  al- 
together so  slight  that  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  noticed  by  a 
casual  observer,  to  whom  the  plain 
would  no  doubt  have  appeared 
perfectly  flat,  especially  if  looking, 
as  we  were,  from  above,  it  was 
sufficiently  high  to  intercept  the 
view  of  those  approaching  from  op- 
posite sides,  and  the  opposed  cham- 
pions advancing  towards  the  ap- 
pointed spot  would  bo  invisible  to 
each  other  until  immediately  in 
contact.  And  advancing  they  now 
were.  Turning  towards  tho  left, 
beyond  the  village  and  the  bridge, 
we  looked!  down  upon  the  road 
along  which  we  had  com^,  point- 
ing straight  away'^to  the  farmnoase 
at  which  we  had  parted  from  our 
champions,  who  could  now  be  seen 
marching  across  the  plain,  preceded 
bv  two  officers  on  horseback,  one 
bearing  a  white  flag,  towards  a 
sUmdard  fixed  in  the  ground,  snr- 
mounted  by  a  red  flag,  about  five 
hundred  yards  from  tho  river,  and  a 
somewhat  shorter  distance  from  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.  And  turning  the 
eyes  to  the  right,  I  now  got  my  first 
view  of  their  opponents,  adrauc- 
ing,  similarly  attended  by  a  couple 
of  umpires,  from  a  clump  of  trees, 
towards  another  standard  set  up  on 
the  right  of  the  crest  The  two 
standards  ai)peared  to  be  aboat 
eight  hundred  yards  apart.  There 
was  nothing  imposing  in  the  scene, 
which  was  altogether  different  from 
what  we  had  allowed  ourselves  to 
anticipate.  It  had  been  generally 
supposed  either  that  tho  rivals  would 
have  been  put  into  some  wild  or 
wooded  country,  to  steal  upon  each 
other  like  Red  Indians,  or  that  they 
would  have  been  set  to  fight  it  out 
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in  a  closed  arena,  like  gladiators,  or 
knigbts  in  a  tournament.  But  as 
the  two  bodies  of  men,  a  mere 
handful  in  the  -wide  plain,  moved 
slowly  across  it,  for  the  ground 
seemed  heavy  after  the  nigbt^s  rain, 
there  appeared  an  almost  grotesque 
incongruity  between  the  magnitude 
of  the  stake  at  issue  and  the  ap- 
parent insignificance  of  the  means 
employed  for  deciding  it. 

Every  eye  was  strained  to  try 
and  make  out  the  particular  actors 
in  the  drama.  One  thing  struck 
me  at  once,  that  the  blue  uniform 
worn  by  our  opponents  was  more 
conspicuous  than  the  grey  in  which 
our  men  were  clothed. 

And  now  the  two  little  armies 
haTe  reached  their  appointed  places, 
and  come  to  a  halt,  each  before  its 
standard,  while  their  respective 
conductors  ride  slowly  forward,  and 
meeting  on  the  summit  of  the  crest, 
stop  to  exchange  a  few  words,  and 
then  return  to  the  bands  they  have 
just  left  Now  they  leave  them 
a^n,  and  surely  here  will  be  a  be- 
ginning at  last.  ]^ut  no !  these  in- 
terminable preliminaries  must  still 
be  prolonged.  Again  the  heralds 
meet  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
stop  there  in  conversation.  Has 
any  hitch  occurred  ?  and  can  it 
be  possible  even  now  to  put  off  the 
combat?  Such  was,  I  confess,  my 
hope  and  wish,  although  I  could 
not  infer  whether  the  silence  around 
indicated  a  simibr  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  spectators,  or 
whether  it  was  the  rapture  of  anti- 
cipation that  held  them  breathless. 
It  had  been  my  lot  before  this  to 
see  men  go  to  almost  certain 
death,  but  then  the  danger  had 
been  shared  with  them.  Here, 
righteous  although  the  cause  might 
be,  there  was  nothing  to  lessen  the 
feeling  of  shame  at  being  spectators 
in  a  scene  in  which  we  took  no 
part.  And  the  contrast  between 
the  noble  sacrifice  to  the 'cause  of 


duty  of  the  actors  in  the  drama 
themselves,  and  the  ignoble  motives 
which  had  brought  most  of  the 
lookers-on  here,  who  could  not  but 
confess  to  themselves  that  they 
took  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  coming  bloodshed,  made 
me  feel  a  burning  sense  of  shame 
at  being  one  of  the  number,  al- 
though my  presence  was  involun- 
tary. Some  such  thoughts  as  these, 
I  think,  coursed  through  my  mind 
during  those  moments  of  suspense, 
soon  to  bo  ended,  long  though  they 
seemed.  For  now  the  four  heralds 
may  be  seen  to  turn  their  horses 
round  and  to  ride  slowly  away,  not 
back  to  the  champions,  but  off 
the  ground,  towards  us  and  the 
river-bank. 

The  champions  were  now  at  last 
left  alone.  They  still  could  not  see 
each  other  for  the  swell  of  the 
ground  that  intervened,  but  each 
party  could  tell  the  position  of  their 
antagonists  by  the  flag  immediately 
in  front  of  which  they  were  drawn  up. 

"What  are  they  waiting  fori" 
whispered  some  one  near  me,  break- 
ing the  silence. 

"For  the  signal,"  answered  a 
voice  in  the  same  stealthy  tone ; 
"neither  side  is  to  move  till  the 
trumpets  sound." 

The  horsemen  are  still  pursuing 
their  way  towards  the  river- bank ; 
first  at  a  slow  trot,  then  they  pull 
up  to  a  walk,  as  if  looking  for  a 
place  at  which  to  descend  into  the 
river-bed ;  it  seemed  as  if  they 
would  never  reach  it.  In  the  ranks 
of  the  champions  could  be  seen  a 
sort  of  movement  of  expectancy,  as 
of  men  preparing  for  a  spring.  Both 
parties  were  still  drawn  up  two 
deep,  with  their  rifles  at  the  "  trail." 
The  captain  of  our  opponents  stands 
separate  from  his  men  a  few  paces 
to  their  right  front,  the  other  offi- 
cers in  the  ranks,  the  intervals  in 
the  line  of  rifles  made  by  them 
marking  off  the  band  into  four  sec- 
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tioKS.  Raleigh,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  be  distinguished  about  four 
paces  in  front  of  the  centre  of  his 
band,  with  his  officers  also  in  front 
of  their  sections.  Their  swords  are 
still  undrawn.  The  two  surgeons 
and  tlx^ir  attendants  were  standing 
some  fifty  paces  to  the  left  rear. 

And  now  the  heralds  have  arriv- 
ed at  the  edge  of  the  river,  at  a 
point  where  a  natural  ramp  in  the 
bank  leads  down  to  the  beach  below, 
on  which  the  soldiers  are  drawn  up, 
and  as  the  last  of  the  four  rides 
down,  a  shrill  blast  of  trumpets 
breaks  the  dread  silence.  It  is  Uio 
signal  for  combat.  Involuntarily  I 
turned  round  to  were  Raleigh's 
wife  was  sittinjj  behind  us.  The 
poor  girl  had  started  to  her  feet, 
and  stood  for  a  moment,  her  hands 
clasped,  her  eyes  turnetl  u[) wards  as 
if  in  prayer.  But  the  movement 
among  the  spectators,  and  the  ejacu- 
lations which  broke  from  them,  at 
once  brought  back  my  attention, 
and  riveted  it  bv  a  terrible  fascina- 
tion  to  the  scene  below. 

On  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpets 
each  of  the  combatant  bands  at 
once,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
sprang  forward  to  the  attack,  but  in 
a  difi'erent  manner.  Of  the  other 
side,  the  right  centre  section  ran 
swiftly  forward,  extending  right  atid 
left  as  thev  went,  towards  the  crest 
of  the  ridfje.  The  other  centre 
section  also  ad  vane  ins:,  lav  down 
behind  then)  in  support,  so  far  as 
we  couM  make  out,  just  out  of  fire. 
The  other  two  sections  lav  down 
where  they  were,  without  advancing. 
The  whole  of  our  champions,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  at  on^re  begun  to 
extend  from  the  centre,  running  to 
take  up  their  ground  as  only  men 
could  do  in  the  highest  training. 
Thev  extende<l,  advancinor  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  men  on  the 
flanks  fiister  than  those  in  the 
centre,  till  the  whole  body  formed 
so   many  points   in   the   arc   of    a 


circle,  concave  towards  their  an- 
tagonists. Rear  and  front  rank 
formed  one  line,  the  whole  length 
of  which  must  have  been,  as  far 
as  I  could  guess,  about  six  hundred 
yards ;  but  the  men  on  the  flanks 
were  much  more  extended  than 
those  in  the  centre.  The  latter, 
as  soon  as  they  have  accomplished 
the  indicated  distance,  lie  down 
at  a  signal  from  their  captain. 
Each  man,  when  he  reaches  his  ap- 
pointed place,  does  the  same ;  the 
maniDuvre  is  executed  with  wonder- 
ful precision.  Small  though  the 
figures  are,  evervlhincf  can  be  seen 
by  us  with  perfect  distinctness. 

The  distance  advanced  by  the 
centre  of  our  line,  before  it  took  up 
its  first  position,  nmst  have  been 
about  a  liundred  and  fifty  yardss 
the  outer  flunks  being,  however,  at 
least  half  as  much  more  in  fronts 
The  leading  section  of  their  antag- 
onists must  have  advanced  con- 
siderably further  before  they  came 
to  a  halt,  and  they  were  still  in 
motion  when  the  centre  of  our 
line  had  taken  [up  its  position. 
Almost  all  the  men  in  grey,  indeed, 
are  still  exteiuling  at  a  nin  to  form 
their  curved  line,  but  a  few  in  the 
centre  have  got  to  their  places,  and 
from  where  they  arcilyingdown  tlirec 
or  ])Our  purt's  of  smoke  suddenly  nj)- 
pcar,  which  hang  for  a  moment  in 
the  damp  air. like  balls  of  wool  over 
the  brown  soil,  followed  by  the  sharp 
angry  crack  of  the  rifles.  The  bat- 
tle has  begun,  and,  as  our  men  are 
the  first  to  open  fire,  theirs  are  the 
first  to  surter.  While  their  lead- 
ing section  is  still  running  forward, 
one  of  the  men  in  blue  is  seen  to 
stagger  an<i  fall.  lias  he  tripped  in 
running  ?  Xo,  he  lies  motionless 
on  his  face,  his  arms  stretched  out 
befi»re  him  ;  his  brief  share  in  the 
fight  is  en<led ;  thenceforth  he  lies 
heedle.ss  of  its  issue. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  was 
the   exact  order  of  the  movement 
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just  described,  but  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  keep  an  accurate  register 
reported  afterwards  that  tlie  first  of 
our  men  opened  fire  in  twenty-eight 
seconds  after  the  trumpets  sounded, 
that   the    enemy    began    to    reply 
seventeen   seconds   later,   and   that 
the  whole  of  our  line  had  completed 
their  extension  and  crot  into  action 
ID  one  minute  and  fourteen  seconds. 
It  seems,   indeed,    even    a    shorter 
time   to   us   spectators   before    the 
duel  is   established   and  the  whole 
of   our  men   are   engaged.      From 
every  point  of  the  curved  line  the 
puffs   of  smoke   can  be  seen,  now 
answered   by    the    squad   in    their 
front,  and  the  rattle  of  the  lire  comes 
up  in  quick  succession  to  the  eager 
spectators.     Not,  however,  that  the 
fire  is  rapid — both  sides  are  aiming 
carefully   and   not  throwing    away 
their  shots ;  and  although  they  are 
barely   four   hundred   yards    apart, 
and  seen  so  clearly  by  us,  the  rise 
in  the  ground  between  them  must 
still  obscure  their  view  from  each 
other,   as  they  lie   down,   and   for 
a  while  we  cannot  make  out   that 
cither  side  is  suffering  loss. 

How  long  this  first  skirmish  went 
on  I  cannot  tell,  but  suddenly 
Raleigh  is  seen  standing  up — his 
rising  being  responded  to  by  a  vol- 
ley from  the  other  side,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  take  effect;  a  shrill 
whistle  is  heard,  followed  by  others, 
and  the  whole  grey  line  spring  to 
their  feet  and  make  a  rush  forward, 
convei^ing  on  the  advanced  body 
of  their  opponents.  Not  all  of  them  ; 
one  of  the  number  is  seen  trvinfj  to 
rise,  in  response  to  the  signal,  but 
still  lies  there  resting  on  his  elbow, 
and  the  surgeons  coming  up  from 
where  they  have  been  lying  in  the 
rear,  are  presently  engaged  over  him. 
And  as  the  line  advances  one  of 
the  men  in  the  centre  is  seen  to 
fall  and  lie  motionless,  and  another 
stops,  and  stands  staggering,  as  if 
bewildered. 


While  our  men  are  advancing, 
their  antagonists  have  the  advan- 
tage ;  but  for  the  moment  only. 
Again  the  whistle  is  heard,  and  the 
whole  line,  lying  down,  opens  fire 
again.  Now  the  two  sides  must  be 
in  full  view  of  each  other,  and  about 
three  hundred  yards  apart,  and  the 
advantage  of  Raleigh's  order  of  bat- 
tle becomes  very  conspicuous.  Scat- 
tered, as  our  men  are,  they  offer 
no  definite  object  for  the  enemy, 
and  concentrating  their  converging 
fire  on  their  antagonists'  advanced 
section,  they  can  bring  a  fourfold 
superiority  of  strength  upon  them. 
This  fire  is  now  converging,  indeed, 
for  in  the  second  advance  the  fianks 
were  still  more  bent  in — the  line  of 
grey  figures  had  taken  a  horse-shoe 
form,  the  men  on  the  right  and  left 
having  gained  the  summit  of  the 
crest,  and  even  extended  a  little  way 
beyond  it.  If  the  firing  had  seemed 
desultory  and  ineffectual  before,  it 
was  effective  now  beyond  mistake. 
It  had  hardly  begun  when  the 
enemy's  leading  section  was  al- 
most destroyed.  The  figures  in 
blue  still  lay  in  the  line  they  had 
first  taken  up,  but  some  were  mo- 
tionless, and  others  writhinjj  on  the 
ground  —  scarce  half-a-dozen  were 
firing. 

But  simultaneously  with  Raleigh's 
second  advance,  the  second  section 
of  his  antagonists,  which  had  been 
lying  down  in  rear  of  the  first,  had 
also  sprung  forward  to  support  it; 
but  they  came  too  late — ^the  damage 
had  been  done,  there  were  barely 
any  left  to  support,  and  coming  up 
into  their  position,  they  found  them- 
selves under  the  same  concentrated 
fire.  They  were  stronger  in  front, 
indeed,  than  our  side,  and  in  the 
centre  of  our  line  several  rifles  were 
now  silent,  but  those  on  the  flanks 
of  the  grey  line  had  no  fire  opposed 
to  them,  and  nothing  to  disturb 
their  deliberate  aim. 

Quickly  though  the  whole  thing 
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passed,  there  was  time  to  Dote  the 
-wisdom  of  Raleigh's  disposition  of 
unequal  distances  between  his  men. 
The  gaps  which  had  occurred  in 
the  centre  of  the  line,  where  alone 
any  losses  had  occurred,  left  the 
whole  now  very  much  at  equal 
intervals,  and  no  definite  point  was 
opposed  for  concentration  of  their 
antagonists'  fire. 

Again  Raleigh,  starting  to  his 
feet,  sounds  the  advance,  and  again 
the  grey  line,  springing  up,  makes 
A  rush  forward,  and  talcing  up  a 
fresh  position,  renews  its  fire,  the 
fianks  being  still  more  curved  in- 
wards than  before. 

The  two  sides  are  now  divided 
by  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  at  the  centre, 
and  perhaps  three  hundred  yards  at 
the  nanks,  while  the  centre  has  now 
nearly  gained  the  crest,  which  at 
the  outset  was  equidistant  between 
the  rival  bands,  and  with  «8uch 
good  marksmen  every  shot  should 
tell ;  but  the  excitement  and  the 
<langcr  tell  on  even  these  brave 
men,  and  although  both  sides  fire 
slowly,  as  if  taking  deliberate  aim, 
it  is  evident  that  only  a  bullet  here 
and  there  takes  ettect.  When  will 
this  butchering  be  ended  ? 

Only  one  officer  can  now  be  seen 
with  the  two  leading  sections  of  the 
enemy  who  are  in  action.  He  had 
spnmg  to  his  feet  when  our  last 
advance  was  made,  and  the  gallant 
fellow  still  stands  erect,  disdaining 
to  seek  even  so  much  shelter  as  the 
smooth  ground  otters.  He  can  be 
seen  waving  his  sword — calling  to 
his  men  and  giving  orders,  a  fine, 
tall  young  man,  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  his  country,  a  mark  for  all 
our  bullets.  He  cannot  long  escape ; 
see,  now  he  drops  on  his  knees ! 
but  one  arm  still  waves  defiant,  till 
suddenly  he  falls  down  on  his  face, 
and  the  hands  can  be  seen  clutch- 
ing at  the  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  two   rcser^'c   sec- 


tions of  the  enemy  arc  now  taking 
part  in  the  battle.  At  what  precise 
moment  they  began  to  move  forward 
I  do  not  know,  for  my  attention 
was  so  riveted  on  the  scene  I  have 
described,  that  I  did  not  notice 
their  advance.  Indeed,  although 
the  picture  of  that  field  seems  to 
be  impressed  on  my  brain,  and  by 
night  as  well  as  day  I  seemed  for 
many  weeks  afterwards  to  hear  the 
angry  bullets,  and  to  see  the  fatal 
scene  enacted  over  and  over  again, 
till  every  episode  stood  out  clear 
and  distinct,  never  to  be  forgotten  ; 
nevertheless,  between  what  I  saw 
myself,  and  the  innumerable  ac- 
counts which  have  since  been  pub- 
lished, all  differing  more  or  less  in 
details,  I  find  it  difi[icult  to  state 
precisely  the  exact  order  in  which 
ever}'  incident  occurred.  But  I  re- 
member very  distinctly  that  now 
the  first  signs  were  apparent  of  con- 
fusion in  the  fight,  which  at  first 
had  been  conducted  with  as  much 
regularity  as  if  it  were  a  field  exer- 
cise. The  want  of  purpose  momen- 
tarily displayed  by  the  other  side 
may  have  been  due  to  the  loss  of 
their  leader,  who  fell  about  this 
time,  before  the  reserve  sections  had 
moved  forward,  for  his  body  was 
found  close  to  the  standard  where 
they  were  first  drawn  up.  Stand- 
ing there  erect,  a  little  apart  from 
his  men,  he  was  at  once  picked  off 
by  one  of  our  flankers  as  soon  as 
they  came  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill ;  and  indeed  these  two  sections, 
lying  down  in  close  ranks,  mnst 
have  ottered  a  tempting  aim  to  divert 
the  fire  of  these  flankers  from  the 
front  of  the  action,  for  when  the 
former  got  up  to  advance,  some  five 
or  six  were  left  on  the  ground  be- 
sides their  leader. 

At  any  rate,  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  the  command- 
er, or  from  intention,  these  two  re- 
sene  sections,  when  they  move  for- 
ward, take  different  lines;  for  while 
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one  of  them  joins  tlie  remains  of 
the  two  sections  in  front,  tbe  other, 
extending  and  advancing  to  its  left, 
opposes  the  right  of  our  line. 

Thns  the  little  battle-field  has 
now  become  broken  up.  Our  men 
in  the  centre  are  greatly  outnum- 
bered, being  opposed  to  the  bulk  of 
their  ad v^ersaries ;  our  right  is  con- 
fronted by  about  an  equal  num- 
ber; but  our  men  on  the  left  had 
none  opposed  to  them,  and  nothing 
to  disturb  their  aitn.  We  can  see 
them  pouring  in  their  shots  delib- 
erately as  the  advancing  section 
passed  across  their  line  of  fire,  and 
some  of  the  latter  fall. 

Now  a  voice  can  be  distinctly 
heard,  followed  by  a  shout,  as  the 
whole  of  the  remains  of  the  enemy's 
three  sections  in  the  centre  of  the 
field  rush  straight  down,  in  loose 
order,  to  close  on  our  men  in  their 
front. 

The  latter  are  outnumbered  if 
they  stay ;  but  a  word  of  command 
is  heard  on  the  other  side,  taken  up 
and  repeated  from  man  to  man,  and, 
dividing  at  the  centre,  our  cham- 
pions may  be  seen  running  to  the 
right  and  left  to  join  their  comrades 
on  the  fianks. 

Most  of  them  snccced  in  doing 
so,  but  a  few  are  cut  off;  these 
stand  firing  at  tbe  approaching 
enemy,  but,  outnumbered  as  they 
are,  they  go  down,  picked  off'  one 
V»y  one,  but  making  a  good  fight  of 
it,  and  selliuG:  their  lives  dearly. 

Kaleigh   too   is  down !     lie  had 

been  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  line, 

•■^nd  it  was  he  who  had  given  the 

8'ffnal    for     opening     out.      There 

Jnight  have  been  time  for  him  to 

^^'11  cither   flank,  but  perhaps    he 

Ijoouglit    that    the    appearance    of 

J  ?ht  might  cause  a  panic ;  or  whe- 

j  ^r,  because  as  the  enemy  comes  on 

tJ*^  fighting    instinct   prevails   over 

*^   spirit   of    wisdom,  he   will   not 

J     **,  but  stands  calling  to  the  others 

hurry.     One    maii    keeps    with 
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him,  and  as  the  enemy  come  near, 
the  two  make  a  rush  to  break 
through  their  line.  Surely  they 
will  succeed !  We  can  see  a  man 
fire  at  them' from  a  few  yards'  dis- 
tance; Raleigh's  comrade  falls,  but 
he  is  untouched,  and  rushing  for- 
ward he  shoots  the  man  with  his 
pistol :  he  has  come  close  to  an- 
other who  is  looking  in  a  different 
direction,  in  the  act  of  loading ;  but 
as  he  turns  round  he  falls  reeling 
under  a  blow  from  Raleigh's  sword, 
the  first  blow  given.  There  are 
still  two  men  in  front  of  him; 
one  makes  a  prod  at  him  with 
his  bayonet,  which  Raleigh  wards 
off',  running  the  fellow  through 
with  his  long  sword.  As  he  draws 
it  out,  the  fatal  shot  is  fired  by 
the  other  which  brings  him  to  the 
ground. 

The  English  line  is  broken  ;  their 
leader  has  fallen  ;  and  a  murmur  of 
dismay  rises  from  their  countrymen 
on  the  hill  as  they  witness  this 
critical  situation  in  the  bloody 
drama  enacting  at  their  feet.  Are 
our  men  outmanoeuvred,  and  must 
they  now  trust  to  individual  ner\'e 
and  courage;  or  has  such  a  crisis 
been  foreseen  and  provided  for  ? 

The  enemy,  victorious  for  the 
moment,  arc  now  rapidly  wheeling 
to  their  left.  Their  plan  is  ob- 
vious; they  are  moving  forward  to 
roll  up  our  scattered  right  sections. 
And  the  latter  will  be  taken  at  a 
disadvantaore,  for  those  of  them 
who  are  nearest  to  the  advancing 
enemy  will  be  in  the  line  of  fire 
of  those  at  a  distance,  and  these 
last  are  engaged  also  with  the 
enemy's  left  section  in  their  own 
front.  But  one  thing  is  obvious, 
the  effective  residue  on  our  side  is 
much  larg6r  than  that  on  the  other. 
And  no  doubt  or  hesitation  is 
shown  about  turning  this  advantage 
to  account.  The  English  left  is 
now  crossing  over  rapidly  to  the 
rijrht  of   the  field,  in  obedience  to- 
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an  order  from  Wolfe,  who  can  be 
seen  running  forward,  waving  his 
sword  and  callino:  to  the  rest  to 
join  him ;  and  they  come  on,  grad- 
ually getting  into  an  open  line  as 
they  go  on,  taking  the  advancing 
enemy  in  rear. 

Tlicse  are  now  approaching  to  the 
spot  where  some  half-a-dozen  of 
our  men  are  grouped  together ;  the 
former  are  some  five  or  six  to  one, 
and  as  the  two  bands  exchange 
shots  there  must  soon  be  an  end  of 
the  smaller  body,  when  the  party 
led  bv  Wolfe,  who  have  now  jjot 
into  a  fairly  well  formed  line,  in 
open  order  with  perhaps  three  or 
four  paces  interval,  halt,  and  fire  a 
deliberate  volley.  Nearly  one-half 
of  their  antagonists  fall ;  the  others, 
facing  round,  stand  for  a  moment 
irresolute,  and  Wolfe's  men  close  in 
upon  them,  each  man  halting  to 
aim  and  lire,  and  loading  while  he 
moves  on  to  gain  his  place  in  the 
line,  Wolfe  still  urging  it  forward. 

As  this^attiick  is  made  upon  them, 
some  two  or  three  break  away  from 
the  little  group  in  blue,  making  for 
their  comrades  who  are  still  skir- 
mishing on  what  was  before  the  left 
of  their  line,  now  their  rear ;  the 
others  await  the  attack,  tiring  at  their 
advancing  antagonists.  Their  shots 
take  effect ;  more  than  one  of  Wolfe's 
men  are  seen  to  fall,  but  the  rest 
come  on  in  irresistible  strength.  In 
a  sliooting-match  of  this  sort  there 
must  soon  be  an  end  of  the  weaker 
side.  Now  there  are  only  six  of 
them  left;  another  second  or  two, 
and  but  throe  are  left  standing,  ex- 
changing  fire  with  more  than  a 
score  of  antagonists  at  pistol-shot 
distance.  The  struggle  is  soon  over. 
We  cannot  at  this  dist-ance  see  the 
grim  features  set  in  passion  face 
to  face  witli  death,  as  the  small 
remnant  sell  their  lives  dearly,  but 
we  look  on  with  a  horrible  fascina- 
tion, and  can  almost  fancy  we  hear 
the  dull  thud  of  the  bullets,  as  one 


after  another  falls  prostrate  on  the 
ground. 

This  is  now  the  aspect  of  the  field : 
Some  five-and-twenty  of  our  men 
are  collected  beyond  the  crest  of 
the  slope,  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  line  joining  the  two  standards ; 
on  their  right  can  still  bo  traced 
the  line  of  the  original  arc  of  oiir 
advance,  represented  by  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  men  still  skirmish- 
ing in  extended  order.  Opposite 
to  them  is  the  remnant  of  their 
opponent's  fourth  section,  rein- 
forced by  the  few  who  had  escaped 
from  the  struggle  just  ended. 
lliveted  to  the  scene  still  enact- 
ing, the  eye  scarcely  takes  count 
of  the  figures  which,  scattered 
about  the  ground,  mark  the  course 
of  the  fight;  some  of  them,  sitting 
up,  appear  to  bo  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conflict;  others  seem 
busied  with  their  wounds;  while 
those  lie  motionless  who  will 
never  move  again.  I  cannot  say 
I  saw  this  so  much  myself  as  in- 
ferred it  from  the  broken  remarks 
matfc  bv  the  onlookers;  and  a 
whisper  ran  down  the  ranks  that 
one  of  our  surjxeons  had  fallen. 

But  now,  when  this  stage  in  the 
conflict  had    been  reached,  the  ex- 
citement   among    the    bystanders 
could  no  longer  be  restrained.     The 
instructions    given,    obedience     to 
which  was  underetood  to  be  a  con- 
dition of  admission  to  the  spectacle, 
enjoined   silence  and   implicit  obe- 
dience  to    the  rules  laid  down  by 
the    authorities.     Xo    one    was   to 
leave  his  place,  and  perfect  silence 
was   to  be  kept.     This  had  so  far 
been  preserved ;   the   presence,   in- 
deed,  of  the   large   armed   bodiea 
drawn  up  to  execute  the  orders  of 
the  umpires,  and  the  fact   that   so 
miscellaneous  an  assemblage  had  no 
organisation,  but  was  merely  a  small 
if  select  mob,  were  sufiicient  to  pre- 
vent an\'thing  like   an  assertion  of 
opinion.     And  up  to  this  time  the 
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as  the  gallant   young   fellow   fell, 
a  crv  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the 
little  band  in  bhic,  and  as  by  one 
impulse  the  whole  of  them  make  a 
move    forward;    they   will   avenge 
their  oflScer  and  die  in  the  attempt. 
Down  go  again  the  bayonets  of 
their  opponents  to   meet  them  in 
the  chaise.     One   stop   more,  and 
the  two  sides  will  bo  locked  in  a 
death-struggle,   when    two    officers 
ride  in  between  them,  barely  finding 
room  between  the   opposing   bay- 
onets, shouting  and  gesticulating  to 
them  to  stop. 

Some  time  before  the  tnimpets 
soanded,  the  four  heralds — officers 
of  the  Arcadian  anny — had  ridden 
up  again  from  the  river-bank  on 
to  the  plain,  gradually  approach- 
ing the  combatants,  and  immedi- 
ately on  the  signal  being  given  they 
had  galloped  towards  them  to  en- 
force the  order — two  to  the  main 
body  as  above  described  ;  the  others 
tuTDing  to  the  right,  had  iiitcr- 
Tcned,  regardless  of  the  bullets,  be- 
tween what  still  remained  of  the 
combatants  in  that  (juarter — two 
little  groups  of  men  firing  at  each 
other,  without  seeking  shelter,  al- 
though in  their  rage  and  excitement 
and  fury  taking  but  riindom  aim. 

And  now,  as  soon  as  we  could 
perceive  that  the  two  opposing 
bands  had  faced  about  and  were 
marching  away  from  each  other,  the 
mounted  officers  still  riding  up  and 
down  between  them,  a  rush  of  the 
spectators  took  place  towards  the 
scene  of  action.  Some  hurried 
down  through  the  village  on  the  left, 
and  so  over  the  stone  bridge,  while 
others  clambered  down  the  steep 
pathway  on  the  face  of  the  hill  be- 
low the  tower,  straight  for  the 
trestle-bridge.  The  litters,  borne 
bj*  men,  which  had  been  kept  in 
readiness  on  the  road,  were  taken 
across  the  river  this  wav,  while  the 


ambulance  -  waggons  proceeded  by 
the  other  route,  and,  passing  out 
of  the  village  and  over  the  stone 
bridge,  traversed  the  plain  at  a 
quick  trot. 

I  was  about  to  push  forward  with 
the  rest,  when,  noticing  her  brother 
among  the  first  of  those  scrambling 
down  the  pathway  below,  I  recol- 
lected that  Lady  Laura  was  here, 
and  turning  round  saw  her  standing 
behind  me,  just  in  the  same  place 
as  before,  with  her  friend. 

She  seemed  calm  and  resigned. 
"  You  will  help  us  to  get  to  him," 
said  the  former ;  **  will  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  J^dy  Laura,  clasp- 
ing my  arm,  "  you  will  take  us  Ut 
him.  He  is  killed,  I  know,  but 
we  must  go  to  him." 

I  bade  them  follow  me,  and 
helped  them  by  the  path  down 
the  face  of  the  clifi*.  I  proposed 
first  that  we  should  go  round  by 
the  village,  for  I  had  seen  that  this 
way  was  difficult.  "  Oh  no,"  said 
Lady  Laura,  impatiently ;  "  the 
shortest  way  !  the  shortest  way  !" 
But  we  gained  no  time  by  so  do- 
ing. Eager  as  they  were,  the  ladies 
could  scarcely  manage  to  get  down 
the  rocky  slope,  and  then  they  had 
to  climb  under  the  railway  car- 
riages, which  occupied  both  lines 
of  rails,  and  over  the  wall  which 
divided  the  railway  from  the  roa(L 
The  narrow  trestle-bridge,  too,  wrs 
crowded  with  people  coming  back 
again,  for  the  troops  which  had 
been  drawn  up  on  the  river-bed 
were  now  lining  the  bank  above, 
and  stopped  any  but  officials  and 
litter-bearers  from  passing  on.  How- 
ever, we  pressed  through  the  crowd 
over  the  bridge,  and  mounting  the 
bank  I  spoke  to  an  officer,  who  let 
me  go  on  to  the  colonel,  and  when 
I  explained  who  the  ladies  were, 
he  suffered  us  to  pass  on. 

liut  by  this  time  several  of  the 
dead    and    wounded    had    already 
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been  collected,  and  Loth  litters 
and  ambulances  were  returning 
with  their  burdens.  How  to  find 
the  object  of  our  search  ?  He 
might  have  already  been  carried 
away.  It  seemed  as  if  we  should 
have  done  better  to  stay  at  the 
village  and  meet  them  there.  But 
we  pushed  on,  now  walking,  now 
running,  striving  to  be  first  up, 
scanning  eagerly  the  plain.  Now 
that  we  were  on  it,  it  was  no 
longer  so  even  as  it  had  appeared 
from  above.  We^  could  not  see  any 
object  on  the  ground  far  from  us. 
I  understood  now  why  the  combat 
should  have  lasted  so  long,  and  so 
many  have  escaped. 

We  crossed  the  line  of  one  litter 
returning,  and  stopped  it.  Lifting 
the  curtain,  I  recognised  the  face  of 
Nelson,  who  had  been  chosen  tliat 
morning  to  replace  Hampden.  The 
bullet  which  struck  him  in  the 
shoulder  must  have  reached  the 
heart.  He  was  quite  dead;  his 
features  calm  and  composed.  An- 
other litter  also  comes  our  way.  It 
bears  one  of  our  adversaries  with  a 
smashed  thigh,  roughly  bound  up 
with  a  splint  and  tourniquet.  It 
does  not  seem  to  pain  him  yet,  but 
he  is  faint  from  loss  of  blood.  The 
next  litter  that  crosses  our  line  a 
little  way  ahead  is  accompanied  by 
a  mounted  orderly.  I  run  up  and 
ask  him  whom  it  contains:  it  is 
the  English  commandant.  I  beck- 
on to  the  two  ladies  who  arc  press- 
ing on  aft-er  me,  breathless,  over 
the  heavy  groimd,  to  come  up,  and 
the  wife  finds  the  husband  she 
is  seeking;  finds  him  alive,  but 
itisensible,  with  a  buliet-wound  in 
his  forehead. 

Our  little  procession  wends 
its  way  back  towards  the  village 
slowly,  for  the  rain,  now  fall- 
ing fast,  makes  the  ground  deep 
and  sticky.  Lady  Laura  holds 
her  husband's  hand  in  hers  as  we 


move   along,   but  it  gives 
sponse  to  her  loving  prossoi 

This  is  my  personal  expe 
the  famous  Ordeal,  in  w! 
victory  rested  with  us,  tl 
national  Umpires  giving  it 
award  that,  inasmuch  as  if 
bat  had  been  allowed  to  < 
the  whole  of  the  remaining 
champions  on  the  other  si* 
have  been  destroyed,  Ic 
larger  or  smaller  residue 
English  still  surviving,  w 
according  to  the  terms  of  tb 
and  in  recognition  of  th 
of  humanity,  the  Umpires 
creed  a  suspension  of  the  c< 

Many  a  time  has  the  8 
been  told ;  and  this  plain  n 
ed  narrative  cannot  lay  cla 
more  than  an  accurate  ac 
what  fell  under  the  actual 
tion  of  an  eyewitness,  or  to 
in  power  of  description  ^ 
many  touching  and  highly 
accounts  which  have  bee 
of  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
graphic  reports,  which  w* 
lishcd,  one  may  say,  simull 
with  the  combat  itself 
graphic  reporting,  indeed, 
occasion  attained  a  rei 
development;  for  the  not 
of  the  man  who  secured 
engine  which  took  him  o 
nearest  town  the  moment  t! 
was  ended,  whence  he  de 
his  account,  which  was  pul 
few  minutes  afterwards  ii 
great  towns,  and  read  by  ! 
of  thousands  within  the  I 
even  surpassed  by  that  of 
correspondent,  who  bribed 
graph  clerks  attached  to 
pires,  and  sitting  in   the 

of   the   tower   immediateb 

• 

neath  them,   sent   off  his 

while  the  combat  was  goioj 

Many  and  divers  were  1 

cisms  on   the  tactics    ado 
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both    sides,  which,   with   all   mat- 
ters relating   to   the  combat^  have 
formed   an   interesting  subject   for 
talkers  and  writers  ever  since ;   and 
Raleigh  has  been  blamed  for  hav- 
ing remained  in  the  centre  of   his 
line  when   the    attack    was    made 
which  cost  him  his  life,  since  other- 
wise the   glory   of   completing  the 
victory  might  have  been  his.     But 
it    was    universally    acknowledged 
that  to  his  original  disposition  was 
due    the   comparatively  small    loss 
sustained  by  our  side  at  the  outset, 
giving    them    that    superiority    in 
numbers   which  ultimately  decided 
it  in   our   favour.     The   perfection 
of  discipline,  also,  which  rendered 
possible  such  rapidity  of  manoeuvre 
in  open  order,  was  admitted  to  be 
due  to  his  admirable  training ;  while 
to  their  leader's  noble  spirit  might 
fairly  be  attributed  in  some  degree 
the   courage   which    animated    the 
entire  band,  although  in  rqspect  of 
bravery  neither  side  could  claim  an 
advantage. 

Of    the     distinctions    and    solid 
Inwards  bestowed    on    the    surviv- 
ors— and     happily   several    of    the 
wounded   recovered — it  is  needless 
here  to  speak,  or  of  the  honours  ac- 
corded  to   the    dead.     Methought, 
indeed,   that   a   press  and  a  pulpit 
which  for  the  time    had    for  their 
constant   theme   the  nobility   of   a 
sacrifice   otfered  at  the  call  of  coun- 
try and  duty,  were  both  disposed  to 
make  too  much  of  the  especial  sac- 
rifice  required    from  the   leader  of 
the  band.     If  he   could   only  have 
lived  long  enodgh,   it  was  said,  to 
know   that   he   was   dvingr   in    the 
arms  of  victory  !     So  lately  married, 
and   to   so   sweet  and    beautiful   a 
wife!     Alas,  that   he  should    have 
died  without  even  being  conscious 
of  her  presence ;  that  so  much  de- 
votion   should   not    have    obtained 
^be  appreciation  it  deserved  1    Needs 
^iot  to  say,  too,  that  for  the  relatives 


of  all  who  had  fallen,  and  for  the 
young  widowed  bride  in  particular, 
a  grateful   king  and   country  were 
alike   considerate  and  sympathetic. 
But  as  for  the  death  of  the  gallant 
Raleigh    happening    when   it    did, 
why   should    we    suppose    that    it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to   him  to 
take    into    the     unknown    regions 
which   he   entered   with  his   brave 
comrades  a  consciousness  of  success  ? 
Do  we  even  know  that  he  could  have 
earned   it   with   him    through   the 
dark   portals  which  open  only  one 
way  ?     And   are  a  few    moments' 
pleasure,  even  of  the  highest  kind, 
so  valuable  that  we  must  grudge  the 
loss  of  it  by  another?    And  looking 
around  us  at  what  the  prolongation 
of  life  brings  with  it  to  so  many, — 
the  loss  of  friends,  the  loss  of  facul- 
ties, the  disappointment   of   hopes, 
our  darlings   prematurely   snatched 
away   from   us  in   infancy,   or  still 
worse,   growing   up   worthless  and 
wicked, — with   all  these   causes  to 
bring   down    the   grey   hairs    with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  a  grave  to  be 
reached  perhaps  only  after  suffering 
the  long  course  of  torture  involved 
in   the    last    struggle    of  humanity 
with     death — torture     infiicted    by 
what  we  call  the  law  of  Nature  or 
the  will  of  the  Almighty,  according 
to  our  way  of  looking  at  things ; — 
when  this  is  what  is  inevitably  in 
store  for  so   large  a  proportion  of 
mankind   beginning    life  with    fair 
prospects  of  health  and  happiness, 
who  shall  say  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  feel  regret  in  such  a  case,  and 
to   speak  of   a  life   so  lost  as  hav- 
ing   been    prematurely    cut   short? 
Raleigh   had   done    his    work,   for 
there  were  no  more  Ordeals  to  be 
fought;  and  how  great  the   work! 
To   put  the   thing    on    the   lowest 
ground,  he  had  the  largest  share  in 
winning  fifty  millions  sterling.     We 
see  men  every  day  shortening  their 
lives  to  gain  a  few  pounds.  And  as  to 
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young  married  life  being  cut  short, 
leaving  the  happiness  oiF  marriage 
scarcely  tasted,  although  such  a  fate 
appeals  to  our  feelings  and  sentiment, 
all  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
on  the  threshold  of  married  life  that 
the  bond  is  strongest.  The  snapping 
asunder  of  long-accustomed  ties  may 
indeed  well  prove  fatal ;  we  may  often 
see  that  when  one  of  two  old  lives, 
endeared  to  each  other  by  long  asso- 
ciation, comes  to  an  end,  the  other 
pines  away  and  soon  follows  the 
partner  which  so  long  lias  shared 
its  lot.  But  for  love  to  dcstrov,  the 
victim  must  have  loved  long.  The 
old  may  die  of  love,  but  the  young 
live  down  their  sorrow.  Better  so  ; 
an  old  hard  heart  is  worse  for  hu- 
manity than  a  young  hard  one. 

The  dispute  between  the  two 
nations  did  not  end  at  once  with 
the  Ordeal,  Our  adversaries  were 
disposed  at  first  to  take  objection 
to  the  award.  The  contest,  they 
argued,  might  still  have  ended  in 
their  favour  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  go  on — at  any  rate,  it  might  have 
ended  in  a  drawn  fight,  and  ingeni- 
ous evidence  was  proftered  to  show 
that  when  the  two  remnants  of  the 
opponent  bands  were  face  to  face, 
at  the  moment  of  the  umpires' 
intervention,  their  champions  were 
so  favourably  placed  that  they 
could  have  inflicted  such  damage  as 
would  have  enabled  them  to  recover 
their  original  equality  of  numbers ; 
and  their  government  argued  that 
the  l^mpires,  if  they  stopped  the 
fight  at  all  while  any  (champions 
were  left,  ought  to  have  done  so  at 
the  time  when  our  line  was  broken, 
and  when,  by  all  the  rules  of  war, 
the  tactical  superiority  rested  with 
their  own  side.  But  the  Interna- 
tional (Commission,  appealing  to  the 
rules  laid  down  beforehand  by 
which  both  sides  had  ajrreed  to  be 
bound,  declined  to  enter  into  argu- 


ment upon  the  case.  Europe  was 
firm,  and  the  approved  bills  de- 
posited with  them  were  duly  cash- 
ed on  maturity,  and  paid  into  our 
exchequer.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  history  a  war  was  brought  to 
an  end,  not  only  without  an  in- 
crease to  the  national  debt,  but  with 
a  large  reduction  of  it,  while  spirit 
and  malt  duties  could  also  l>e 
lowered.  Gin  fell  to  sixpence  a 
pint.  We  were  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous nation. 

Tims  ended  the  famous  Ordeal. 
Mutterings  and  grumblings  were 
heard  for  some  time  from  the 
losing  side,  and  from  the  younger 
and  more  ambitious  military  Powers, 
seeing  the  prospect  of  aggrandise- 
ment by  war  shut  out  by  a  unit- 
ed Europe  bent  on  keeping  up  an 
international  police.  And  it  was 
predicted  the  new  mode  of  settle- 
ment would  settle  nothinfr.  But  as 
time  went  on  the  world  began  to 
awake  to  the  blc^^sings  of  peace. 
The  goddess  of  war,  it  was  said 
again  and  again,  if  not  a  blind 
deity,  but  rather  favourable  to  the 
display  of  cunning,  yet  would  be 
found,  on  the  whole,  to  distribate 
her  blessings  or  curses  with  im- 
partial  hand  on  all  who  invoked 
her  aid.  Success  minrht  at  first 
attend  the  Tower  which  displayed 
most  self-denial  or  forethought,  or 
which  could  steal  the  cleverest  sur- 
prise on  its  antagonist,  as  in  the  wav 
of  a  new  gun  or  a  new  drill,  but  it 
more  often  depended  on  luck,  than 
the  possession  of  some  incarnation 
of  military  genius.  But  this  ap- 
peared, now  to  one  nation,'  now  to 
another;  and  on  the  whole,  these 
great  men  had  been  so  impartially 
distributed  among  the  nations  <^ 
the  earth  as  to  leave  the  resulting 
advantajjes  very  even  I  v  balanced. 
What  country,  looking  back  on  its 
past  history,  could  say  that  it  had 
gained  as   much   as  it  had  lost  by 
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all  the  wars  which  it  had  waged? 
Were  its  territories  enlarged,  its 
liberties  had  been  reduced;  and  if 
war  was  favourable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  sonae  of  the  finer  qual- 
ities of  humanity,  it  was  equally 
destructive  of  the  finer  specimens 
of  humanity  ;  and  that  was  a  ques- 
tionablo  gain  which  resulted  in  a 
stunted  race  of  survivoi^s,  the  best 
having  been  killed  off  and  the 
worst  ]eft  behind  to  propagate  the 
race. 

But  after  all,  it  was  not  argument 
so  much  as  feeling  that  settled  the 
matter.  The  nations  had  grown 
weary  of  everlasting  and  all-devour- 
ing conscriptions,  and  of  fighting 
for  causes  they  did  not  care  about. 
Sham  national  upnsings  and  race 
federations  were  found  to  be  no 
more  satisfying  or  satisfactory  than 
the  wars  of  kings  and  dynasties 
which  they  succeeded ;  and  lastly, 
each  bravest  nation  in  the  world 
stood  aghast  at  the  prospect  of 
mutual  destruction  which  modem 
science  opened  up  as  a  condition 
of  war.  And  if  regrets  were  ex- 
pressed at  the    extinction    of    the 


soldier's  noble  career,  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  now  opened  up  the 
still  more  noble  and  distinguished 
career  of  a  Champion.  For  the 
ardent  nature  which  sought  after  the 
exercise  of  its  finest  instincts  in  the 
destruction  of  its  fellow-creatures, 
there  was  now  presented  a  conge- 
nial sphere  for  combined  happiness 
and  duty.  In  dealing  with  the 
savage  and  uncivilised  races  still  to 
be  found  in  remote  portions  of  the 
earth,  not  yet  imbued  with  the  en- 
nobling sentiments  of  modem  civil- 
isation, standing  armies  might  still 
continue  to  be  needed  for  a  while ; 
but  in  their  dealings  with  each 
other,  the  nations  of  Europe  might 
now  regard  these  institutions  and 
their  attendant  conscriptions  and 
taxations  as  obsolete  and  unneces- 
sary. Even  so  the  noble  career  of 
arms  would  not  be  absolutely  ex- 
tinguished ;  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  youth  of  Europe  might  still 
find  room  to  exercise  their  powers 
in  a  new  profession,  going  into 
training  as  champions,  ready  to 
take  their  part  when  called  upon 
in  the  New  Ordeal. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OP  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION. 


Compelled     by    an     inexorable 
destiny  to  wander  over  the  earth's 
surface,  I  have  ever  found   mvsclf 
sharing,   to   an    intense   des^ree,   in 
the   aspirations   of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures   to    develop    into    new    and 
higher  conditions,  and,  at  the  risk 
of    appearing    presumptuous,   liave 
not   hesitated  to  offer  them  freely 
sucli  counsel  and  advice  as  my  vivid 
imagination    and   extended    experi- 
ence  might   suggest.       Hitherto    I 
must   confess   that  my  efforts  have 
been    utterly    unavailing;    but    far 
from  being  discouraged,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  present  to  a  young  and 
rising    nation — destined,    according 
to    tlie    great   Liberal    prophet   of 
Great  Britain,  at  no  distant  date  to 
eclipse    the   glory  and   absorb   the 
wealth  of  our  own  island  realm — 
a   scheme  which  mv  recent  obser- 
vations    of     their    tendencies    and 
desires   has  led   me   to    ehiborate; 
in   the    hope    that   its   merits   will 
at  once  be  recognised,  and  that,  if 
they  are  unable  to  adopt  it  in  its 
entirety,  they  will  derive  some  hints 
which  may  prove  of  real  and  sub- 
stantial  benefit.     It   is   only    natu- 
ral  that,  liowever  cosm(>p(>litan  the 
sympathies  of  an  P^nglishman  may 
be,  they  should  turn    most   readily 
to  his  American  cousins ;  and  that^ 
finding  himself   a  prophet  without 
honour  in  his  own  country — where 
people  are  far  too  well  satisfied  with 
their   own  opinions,  and   with   the 
conditions    which    surround    them, 
to  think  thev  need  assistance  from 
anybody — he  should  appeal  to  that 
more  receptive,  progressive,  and  en- 
lightened branch  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on familvi  where  new  i<lcas  are  ea- 
gerly   entertained,   new    tendencies 
are  rapidly  developed,  new  desires 
constantly  expressed,  old    problems 
solved,   and   time  -  worn   habits    of 


thought  discarded.     To  this  fresh 
and  promising  community,  then,  I 
address   myself,   in   the  conviction 
that  nothing    I    can    suggest   will 
startle  them,   and  that  what  may 
seem  to  the  bigoted  and  intolerant 
mind  of  old-fashioned  society  absurd 
or  impracticable,  will  commend  itself 
to  so  enterprising  and  vigorous  a  race 
as  a  simple  and  sensible  scheme  of 
social  evolution.     It  is  even  possible 
that  the  stolid  intellect  of  Europe, 
unable  to  discriminate  between  jest 
and  earnest,  may  regard  it  as  a  feeble 
attempt  at  satire.     Such  an  insinu- 
ation I  pass  by  with  contempt.     I 
liave   never  met  an  American  who 
could  deny  that,  while  firmly  mun- 
taining  that  the  theory  was  sound 
which,  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
the  Constitution,  proclaims  that  all 
men  were  born  equal,  he  was  con- 
scious practically    that,   physically, 
morally,  and  intellectually,  men  are 
born   extremely  unequal.     In   fact, 
in   no   country  have  I   ever  met  a 
man  of  any  race  who  did  not  feel  he 
was  very  unequal.     The  same  idea 
is  clearly  entertained  by  the  higher 
class  of  monkeys,  and  may  be  ob- 
served manifesting  itself,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  throughout  the  ani- 
mal kingdom ;  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  eminent  scientific   men 
to   ])rove   that  it   must  even,  in  a 
modified  form,  descend  to  the  oyster. 
I  may  here  remark  incidentally^  that 
I  do  not  think  the  attention  of  natu- 
ralists has  been  sufficiently  directed 
to  psychological   evidences  of   this 
kind,  by  which,  apart  from  all  ma- 
terial proof  whatever,  the  ascent  of 
man  from  the  lowest  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  may  be  clearly  traced.     I 
regret  I  have  no  time  to  enter  upon 
this   subject  more  fully  here;    but 
it  luis  been  necessary  to  allude  to 
it,  because,  while  the  "  instinct  of 
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inequality"  forms  the  basis  of  the 
glorious  modem  theory  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  human  race,  it  is 
also  the  basis  upon  which  my  new 
method  of  social  evolution  is  con- 
structed. In  a  word,  to  make  my 
meaning  more  clear,  as  the  "  instinct 
of  inequality"  must  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  instinct  of  evolution, 
without  this  instinct  in  the  oyster 
It  would  never  have  been  possible 
for  the  '*  fittest"  to  survive  and 
evolve.  Evidently  it  is  the  result 
of  an  aspiration  on  the  part  of  the 
oyster  to  rise  above  its  inferior  or 
"  unequal "  condition.  ^To  use  a 
social  rather  than  a  scientific  term, 
it  is  manifest  that  we  owe  our  de- 
velopment to  the  innate  snobbish- 
ness of  the  oyster.  The  theory  of 
evolution,  reduced  to  its  social  ex- 
pression, is  therefore  the  theory  of 
snobbishness;  and  it  is  from  this 
principle — the  grandest,  the  noblest, 
and  the  most  powerful  that  has  been 
implanted  in  the  human  breast — 
that  we  derive  our  origin ;  it  is 
through  its  mighty  influence  that 
we  maintain  our  existence ;  and  it  is 
upon  its  "  latent  potencies"  that  we 
base  our  hopes  for  the  future.  Im- 
planted more  strongly  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  than  in  any  other  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  has  car- 
ried the  British  nation  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  greatness  and  prosperity 
which  it  now  occupies,  though  the 
sentiment  is  evidently  weakening  of 
late  under  the  deleterious  influence 
of  a  prominent  leader  in  the  Liberal 
party ;  but  it  is  developing  a  ma- 
jesty in  the  United  States  which 
should  cause  a  thrill  of  pride  in  the 
breast  of  every  Englishman  when 
he  recognises  huw  worthy  the  people 
of  America  are  proving  themselves 
of  the  noble  heritage  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  mother  country. 
Never  yet  have  they  thoroughly 
realised  how  much  they  owed  to 
those  Pilgrim  Fathers,  whose  hearts 
throbbing     and     veins     palpitating 


with  the  life-sustaining,  "naturally 
selecting"  principle  of  snobbish- 
ness, selected,  in  obedience  to  its 
promptings,  a  noble  and  virgin  con- 
tinent, upon  which  their  descend- 
ants might  evolve  into  social  condi- 
tions denied  to  them  in  their  own 
country.  It  is  to  this  principle  I 
now  wish  to  appeal,  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  it,  if  possible,  to  a  prac- 
tical object. 

Innumerable  evidences  confirm 
my  conviction,  that  no  matter  what 
a  constitution,  drawn  up  to  meet 
exigencies  which  have  passed  away, 
may  say  politically,  socially  the 
principle  of  equality  is  doomed  in 
America.  In  all  the  larger  cities 
there  is  a  class  which  openly  calls 
itself,  and  is  openly  called  by  others, 
the  aristocracy ;  and  the  more  mod- 
ern members  of  it  are  endeavour- 
ing as  much  as  possible  to  adopt 
the  manners  and  customs  of  aris- 
tocracies in  other  countries,  to  con- 
tract matrimonial  alliances  with 
them,  and  to  bow  down  before 
them.  They  put  their  servants 
into  livery ;  emblazon  the  panels 
of  their  carriages  with  heraldic  de- 
vices, in  which  coronets  and  other 
insignia  of  nobility,  and  even  of  roy- 
alty, may  often  be  detected.  Some 
have  purchased  property  abroad, 
and  call  themselves  by  its  well- 
sounding  foreign  name ;  others  have 
adopted  the  names  of  noble  fami- 
lies ;  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  assume  foreign  titles,  which 
they  use  when  abroad,  and  with 
the  crests  and  armorial  bearings  of 
which,  even  at  home,  they  stamp 
their  note-paper  and  decorate  their 
dinner  menus.  The  demand  has 
become  so  extended  in  this  direc- 
tion, that  two  heralds'  oflices  have 
actually  been  opened  in  a  fashion- 
able part  of  New  York  to  meet  it, 
where  coats  of  arms,  crests,  and 
mottoes  may  be  obtained  to  suit  the 
name,  taste,  rank,  and  pedigree  of 
the  purchaser.     A  directory,  called 
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the  *  Elite  Directory,'  bouDd  in  pur- 
ple leather,  with  gilt  edges,  has  been 
published ;  and  not  long  ago  a  news- 
paper was  started  in  Chicago,  called 
*The  Imperialist,'  advocating  the 
formation  of  an  aristocracy,  and  sug- 
gesting names  for  titles  which  should 
be  adopted.  As  far  back  as  two 
hundred  years  ago,  so  great  a  philo- 
sopher as  John  Locke  recognised 
this  latent  tendency  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  he  drew  up  for  the  royal 
colony  of  South  Carolina,  one  of 
the  provisions  of  which  established 
a  House  of  Peers,  composed  of  three 
orders  of  nobility,  severally  entitled 
Landgraves,  Palatines,  and  Caci- 
(^ues — the  landgraves  to  rank  with 
Kuglish  earls,  the  palatines  with 
English  viscounts,  and  the  caciques 
with  English  barons.  This  lasted 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  the  last 
landgraviate  family  has  only  become 
extinct  in  our  own  times.  This 
spirit,  as  1  have  shown,  still  de- 
scends, as  it  ouglit,  with  even  greater 
force  to  our  own  day,  and  through 
all  classes,  so  that  every  one  who 
can,  liowevcr  remotely  or  obscurely, 
lay  claim  to  any  military,  political, 
or  judicial  title,  is  proud  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  it;  while  his  fellow- 
citizens  meet  liis  wishes  in  this  re- 
spect as  liberally  as  possible.  Thus 
even  porters  and  cabmen  are  called 
gentlemen,  and  laundresses  and 
shopwomen,  wash-ladies  and  sales- 
ladies. In  the  same  manner,  though 
orders  are  not  permitted  in  the 
United  States,  the  men  and  officers 
of  the  militia  regiments  decorate 
their  breasts  with  freemason,  odd- 
fellow, knight-templar,  fenian,  and 
other  badges,  which  present  a  truly 
martial  appearance,  and  give  the 
wearer  an  air  of  having  seen  much 
ser\nce. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Statiis, 
recognising  this  upward  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  American  soldier, 
passed  a  special  act  after  the  close 
of  the  civil  war,  authorising  all  the 


field  officers  of  the  army  of  the 
Union,  honourably  mustered  out  of 
service,  to  claim  the  title  and  wear 
the  uniform  of  their  rank — a  privi- 
lege which,  as  the  Courts  of  Europe 
are  well  aware,  has  not  been  left  to 
slumber  by  such  American  diplo- 
matists as  have  been  entitled  to  it. 

I  have  felt  both  encouraged  and 
edified  by  the  spectacle  of  General 
Grant,  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  entire  fam- 
ily, manifesting  in  a  marked  degree 
an  abundant  instinct  of  inequality. 
The  sternness  with  which  he  insists 
upon  social  precedence,  to  which  he 
can  lay  no  claim,  being  accorded  to 
him — the  grace  with  which  he  ac- 
cepts the  homage  of  those  whom  he 
considers  his  social  inferiors — ^thc 
ease  with  which  he  adapts  himself 
to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
aristocRicy  of  each  country  he  visits, 
with  a  proud  consciousness  that  it 
is  the  class  to  which  he  instinctively 
belongs — the  quick  recognition  by 
that  class  that  he  is  entitled  to  take 
his  place  among  them  as  one  of 
nature's  "  fittest,"  and  to  look  down, 
as  they  do,  u])on  those  whom  she 
has  not  "naturally  selected"  for 
social  eminence — the  gratification 
of  his  own  countrymen  at  the  hon- 
ours which  have  been  showered 
upon  this  early  but  magnificent 
promise  of  their  future  aristocracy, 
— all  this,  I  say,  is  eminently  en- 
couraging, but  it  only  proves  bow 
imperative  the  necessity  has  become 
for  constructing  a  social  system 
which  shall  place  matters  on  an 
assured  basis,  and  deprive  carpers 
and  sceptics  of  an  excuse  to  taunt 
those  whose  irrepressible  social  am- 
bitions prompt  them  to  assume  pre- 
rogatives which  may  not  yet  legally 
belong  to  them,  but  which,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  tlio  great 
principle  to  which  they  owe  their 
origin,  they  feel  compelled  to  ap- 
propriate. AVhat,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  unseemly  on  the  part 
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of  his  own  countrymen,  than  to 
pick  flaws  in  the  title  of  Brigadier- 
General  Badeau,  "A.D.C.  in  the 
suite,"  or  to  criticise  the  magnifi- 
cent decorations  and  orders  with 
which  he  adorned  his  uniform  ? 
Whv  should  such  meritorious  efforts 
at  evohition  he  sneered  at  in  the 
case  of  this  distinguished  officer, 
when  they  are  universally  com- 
mended on  the  part  of  the  oyster? 
Truly  has  it  been  remarked,  that 
scientific  men  are  as  illogical  as 
theologians.  Go  onwards  and  up- 
wards, then,  on  the  bright  and 
glorious  road  that  leads  to  social 
eminence.  Grant,  Badeau,  Pierre- 
pont,  worthy  representatives  of  the 
noble  race  from  which  vou  have 
sprung;  be  not  checked  by  the 
scoffings  of  the  low-born  and  envi- 
ous in  your  aspirations  after  prece- 
dence, decorations,  and  pedigree; 
the  time  will  come  when  all  men 
will  recognise  in  you,  and  others 
who  are  even  now  following  your 
example,  the  pioneers  of  a  new  and 
mighty  social  development,  whose 
Ivenign  and  mellowing  influence  will 
ultimately  extend,  if  it  has  not 
already  reached,  to  the  gulches  and 
canons  of  California. 

It  being  clear,  then,  that  without 
social  ambition  there  can  be  no  so- 
cial evolution — and  it  being  abun- 
dantly evident,  from  the  illustrations 
I  have  adduced,  that  the  sentiment 
of  social  ambition  has  of  late  years 
been  acquiring  overwhelming  and 
uncontrollable  force  in  the  'Ameri- 
can breast — it  follows  that  the  mo- 
ment is  ripe  for  a  specific  direction 
to  be  imparted  to  it.  Unless  this  is 
done,  there  is  a  danger  of  a  catas- 
trophic period,  accompanied  by  so- 
cial and  political  shocks,  which  may 
cause  great  disaster  and  even  lof?s 
of  life ;  whereas,  if  my  plan  is  fol- 
lowed, there  will  be  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  transforminij  a  democracy 
into  an  aristocracy  than  there  was 
in  changing  a  monkey  into  a  man. 


It  will  be  a  smooth,  easy,  and  natu- 
ral process,  very  similar  to  that  of 
rubbing   off    your   tail.     What,   in 
fact,  are  the  poor,  the  low-born,  and 
the  uneducated  of   society,  but  its 
tail?     Very  well,  then,  if  you  want 
to   evolve,   you    must   rub    it    off. 
Nothing   can   be  more   self-evident 
than  that;  the  question  is  how  to 
do  it  without  producing  irritation. 
It  is   inherent   to    the    process   of 
transformation  that  it  is  rather  pain- 
ful;  no  amount  of  salves  or  caustics 
can  prevent  this ;  the  problem  is  to 
have  as  little  soreness  as  possible. 
Now  it  is  natural  that  any  attempt 
to   form    a  new  coucke  aociale  will 
leave  the  class  that  is  left  out  very 
sore ;  therefore  it  will  be  necessary 
to  discover  a  salve  which  may  allay 
the  irritation.     The  salve  I  propose 
is  a  political  one.    What  do  Ameri- 
can aristocrats  want  to  do  with  poli- 
tics ?  absolutely  nothing !  They  won't 
dirty  their  fingers  with  politics  even 
now ;    how  much  less   should  they 
do  so  when  they  are  the  possessors 
of  real  titles  I     In  all  old  aristocratic 
European  countries  the  aristocracy 
is  a  part  of  the  political  machinery, 
hence  it  is  constantly  brought  into 
unpleasant  collision  with   the  mass- 
es, and   is  more  or  less  unpopular, 
while  it  holds  its  position  by  a  pre- 
carious tenure.     Now  in  America  it 
would  be  quite  different.      Here  I 
propose  to  construct,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  purely  social  aristocracy, 
having  no  special  political  rights  or 
privileges :    what    need    they   care 
about  political  recognition  at  Wash- 
ington, if  they  are  recognised  soci- 
ally by  all   the   crowned   heads   of 
Europe?     In  fact,  it  might  be  advis- 
able that  one  of  their  rules  should 
preclude  any  member  of  Congress 
or  politician  from  belonging  to  their 
order,  though  this  might  be  relaxed 
in  favour  of  ex-presidents  and  ex- 
ministers    to    foreign   Courts,    who 
could   give    satisfactory   proofs    of 
their  having  achieved  great  social 
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success,  and  manifested  a  profound 
contenript  for  the  politics  of  their 
own  country.  This  entire  cxchi- 
sio^  from  the  arena  of  politics,  while 
a  necessary  measure  in  initiating 
the  order  of  aristocracy  in  America, 
vrould  of  necessity  only  be  tempo- 
rary. The  irresistible  forces  at  work 
would  finally,  as  will  appear  later, 
sweep  away  all  obstructions  raised 
by  the  democracy  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing development  of  the  aristocracy 
in  every  department  of  life,  political 
and  financial  as  well  as  social;  but 
the  merit  of  the  process  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  entirely 
unaccompanied  by  any  open  or  ac- 
tive effort  on  their  part.  Thus 
beautifully  do  the  forces  of  nature 
do  their  work  when  they  are  pro- 
perly directed. 

It  is  well  known  to  scientific  men 
that  the  most  dangerous  and  dis- 
agreeable moment  in  the  process  of 
cvoluti(m  is  the  first ;  ce  n*est  que  le 
premier  pati  qui  route.  It  is  then 
that  the  animal  first  feels  those 
well-known  curious  shooting  pains; 
and  though  they  are  accompanied 
by  a  certain  feeling  of  gratification 
arising  from  tlie  proof  they  convey 
to  his  mind  that  lie  has  been  a  spe- 
cimen selected  for  the  purpose  on 
account  of  his  fitness,  still  we  have 
the  most  distinct  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  creature  is  often  in 
irreat  doubt  at  this  crisis  whether 
"  tlic  game  is  worth  the  candle." 
Whatever  scoffers  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  nothing  more 
clearly  establihhed  than  this  —  so 
much  so  that  many  animals  can  be 
proved  to  have  shown  hesitation  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  process.  The 
Omithorhynchus  paradoxus,  or  duck- 
bill platypus,  is  an  illustration  of 
this;  and  the  minute  observation  by 
naturalists  of  the  mental  structure 
of  the  aye-aye  of  Madagascar,  proves 
clcarlv  that  had  it  not  been  for 
an  hereditary  tendency  to  vacilla- 
tion in  that  animal,  he  would  now 


have  been  a  perfect  ape,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  lengtli  of  his  finger-nails. 
Many  other  animals  in  the  same 
way  have  thus  stuck  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  througli  a  certain  feeble- 
ness of  aspiration  have  been  unable 
to  advance,  while  a  retreat  to  their 
former  condition,  where  they  were 
much  more  comfortable,  is  cut  oft* 
from  them  ;  for  it  is  also  established 
beyond  a  question  that,  however 
much  you  may  desire  it,  yon  cannot 
evolve  backwards.  The  same  rules 
hold  good  morally  which  hold  good 
physically.  Indeed  it  is  clear  that 
this  must  be  so,  as  recent  investiga- 
tions by  scientific  men  make  it  ab- 
solutely certain  that  mind  is  fluent 
or  gaseous  matter,  and  that  matter 
is  condensed  and  solidified  mind. 
From  which  it  follows  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  while  the  social 
evolution  1  am  about  to  suggest  is 
in  progress,  certain  physical  modifi- 
cations may  occur  simultaneously. 
These,  as  I  have  rcpiarked,  may  bo 
acconi])auied  by  shooting  pains  in 
the  regions  about  to  undergo  change. 
This  change  will  necessarily  be  in 
accordance  with  the  dominant  so- 
cial aspiration,  and  therefore  aristo- 
i'ratic  in  character :  thus  the  nostrils 
will  become  thinner,  and  more  pink 
and  distended  ;  the  ears  smaller  and 
more  delicately  lobed  ;  the  eyebrows 
more  perfectly  arched;  defective 
features  will  be  modified  so  as  to 
assume  a  more  lofty  and  classical 
type,  hands  and  feet  diminished  in 
size,  and  changes  of  form  imparting 
greater  elegance  and  elasticity  to  the 
frame  will  occur.  1 'crimps  I  may 
seem  too  bold  in  saying  all  this  toill 
occur.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
a  long  tniin  of  uninterrupted  testi- 
mony to  prove  that  if  nature  be 
consistent  with  herself  they  mutt 
occur,  therefore  I  feel  bound  to  give 
this  warning  to  my  sympathetic 
reader;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that 
the  prospect  of  such  a  contingency, 
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even  though  it  may  be  painful,  will 
check  his  noble  ardour  to  rise. 
Still,  I  would  snorgest,  as  a  prelim- 
inary measure,  that  several  secret 
conferences  be  held  among  those 
who,  after  reading  this  essay,  feel 
instinctively  drawn  together  by  a 
common  appreciation  of  the  truth, 
and  of  the  sagacity  and  research  by 
which  it  is  inspired.  These  will  be 
the  elite,  the  verj^  creme  de  la  creme 
of  society.  The  majority,  unable  to 
detect  profound  w^isdom  in  a  form 
which  appeals  almost  exclusively  to 
the  trained  mind  of  science,  and 
prejudiced  against  it  by  their  reli- 
gions bigotry,  will  turn  it  to  ridi- 
cule ;  but  it  is  not  those  I  seek  to 
reach.  The  "  litt<5st"  will  at  once 
respond ;  and  it  is  by  them  that  this 
great  movement  will  be  inaugu- 
rated. They  will  "  select"  with  an 
anerrins:  instinct  those  who  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  receive  titles. 
They  will,  in  fact,  be  intuitively 
prompted  by  nature  as  to  the  selec- 
tion ;  from  the  "  l)lue  Blood"  of 
Philadelphia,  from  the  **  Culture" 
of  Boston  (Beacon  Street),  from 
"  llie  F.  F.  V."  (first  families  of 
Virginia)  ;  from  Canal  Street,  in  New 
Orleans  (right-hand  side) ;  from 
the  descendants  of  the  great  l^a- 
troons  of  New  Amsterdam,  the 
Knickerbockers  of  New  York,  and 
the  dwellers  in  2d  Avenue ;  from 
all  that  is  ancient,  sacred,  cherished, 
and  aspiring  in  the  suppressed  aris- 
tocracy of  the  land — will  come  the 
response  of  the  **  fittest."  They 
will  then  form  themselves  into  a 
secret  society — for  no  profane  or 
vulgar  eye  may  dare  to  penetrate 
into  the  early  throes  of  this  period 
of  gestation ;  but  one  of  their  first 
acts  must  be  to  collect  funds  among 
themselves  for  the  purchase  of  titles. 
As  a  general  thing,  it  will  be  found 
preferable  that  each  man  purchase 
his  own  title;  but  there  may  be 
cases  where  it  would  be  advisable 
to  assist  him  to  do  so.     These  mav 


be  procured  from  the  Republics  of 
San  Marino  and  Andorre,  from  the 
Prince  of  Monaco,  and  from  the  five 
Counts  Palatine  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,   at   rates  corresponding  to 
the  various   degrees  of  impecunio- 
sitv  of  those  who   are  entitled  to 
confer  them.     The  Pope,  and  several 
of   the  small  German   princes,  and 
various    Governments    of    Europe, 
will  bestow  them  for  other  services 
besides  those  which  are  purely  pe- 
cuniary ;  nor  will  it  be  impossible 
for  distinguished  American  families 
to  prove  their  noble  descent  suffi- 
ciently to  the  satisfaction  of  certain 
foreign    Powers    to    warrant    their 
being     acknowledged     as     rightful 
possessors  of  titles  which  they  may 
claim  by  inheritance.     We  all  know 
that   the    representatives    of    more 
than   one  British   noble  family  are 
now  simple  citizens  of  the  United 
States.     All   this   would    be    reme- 
died by  the  scheme  which   I  pro- 
pose.    After   a   certaiA   number  of 
titles  had  thus   been  confidentially 
secured,   the    right   should   be    ob- 
tained  by  the  American  Order,  as 
soon  as  it  was  properly  constituted, 
of   conferring  them.     This  may  be 
accomplished   in   the  same   way  as 
the    transmission    of   the   power  of 
the  ordination   of  bishops  depends 
upon  the  validity  of  the  source  from 
which   it   is   derived.     This   power 
could  not  properly  be  contested  if 
it   was   obtained   from    the   l*ope ; 
and    it   is   not    unlikely   that    Leo 
XIII.  will  ere  long  find  himself  so 
much  in   need  of   support  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  conciliate  a  young 
and  powerful  aristocracy  by  grant- 
ing   them    this    privilege.      When 
this    has    been    secured,    and    the 
Order  numbers  two  hundred  mem- 
bers, it  will  formally  constitute  it- 
self in  secret  session,  and  organise 
the   four    fundamental    institutions 
upon  which  its  greatness  and  power 
will  finally  depend.     These  are  the 
two  "Colleges  of  the   Order,"  the 
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**  Syndicate  of  the  Order,"  and  the 
«  Tribunal  of  the  Order."  The  Col- 
leges of  the  Order  will  consist  of  the 
"  Heralds'  College"  and  the  **  Elec- 
toral College."  The  Heralds'  Col- 
lego  will  be  composed  of  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  as,  according  to 
rules  which  will  necessarily  be 
framed  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Order,  shall  be  duly  qualified.  The 
functions  of  the  Heralds'  College 
will  be  to  supervise  all  matters  con- 
nected with  armorial  bearings,  pedi- 
grees, orders  of  precedence,  tfcc,  <fec.; 
it  will  report  upon  fiUiances  which 
it  is  desirable  should  be  promoted 
with  the  members  of  foreicrn  aristo- 
cratic  families,  and  decide  upon  the 
titles  which,  in  the  interest  of  the 
<.>rder,  new  members  should  assume. 
In  all  matters  of  taste  the  Heralds' 
(yollcfife  shouM  reign  supreme.  Thus, 
for  instance,  any  one  attaining  the 
Rink  of  Marquis,  and  desiring  to  call 
himself  the  Man^uis  of  Mauch  Chunk, 
would  bo  c(fini)elled  to  abide  by  the 
veto  of  the  College,  if  that  body,  as 
is  most  probable,  refused,  on  aesthetic 
grounds,  its  assent  to  the  title.  It 
would  probably  be  found  convenient 
that  a  list  of  titles,  composed  chief- 
Iv  of  sonorous  and  hiirh-soundinij 
n nines,  such  as  Narragansett,  Tus- 
earora,  Onondaga,  and  Ashtabula, 
should  be  kept  at  the  Heralds'  (k)l- 
leire  for  new  uiombors  to  choose 
from.  The  elaboration  of  the  rules 
and  regulations,  the  code  of  etiquette 
in  matters  of  dr(?ss,  of  forms  of 
salutation,  and  of  styles  of  address 
in  oilicial  and  ]>rivate  correspond- 
ence, will  fall  into  the  Heralds' 
(•olleixe  dei)artment.  The  slovenlv 
manners  of  the  present  day,  even  in 
old  aristocratic  countries,  are  an  evi- 
dence how  much  a  supervision  of 
this  kind  is  needed  ;  and  we  have 
the  universal  testimony  of  travellers 
to  the  fact,  that  n*>when>  is  tluire  a 
race  more  fonned  bv  nature  to  in- 
augnrate  a  movement  of  this  sort, 
than   tho   younger   branch    of    the 


Anglo-Saxon  family  ;  their  polite 
consideration  of  the  fair  sex  in  cars 
and  omnibuses,  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  and  their  cniyalrous 
instincts  in  matters  of  single  com- 
bat, especially  in  the  South,  are 
suflicieut  evidence  that  a  code  of 
honour  might  be  revived  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Heralds'  College,  to 
which  all  Europe  would  speedily  be 
compelled  to  conform. 

The  functions  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege are  more  simple  :  it  would  be 
composed  only  of  the  oldest  and  most 
trusted  members  of  the  nobility, 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  discuss 
the  eligibility,  and  vote  upon  the  ad- 
mission, of  new  members.  As  the 
stability  and  dignity  of  the  Order 
must  mainly  depend  upon  the 
characters  of  tlie  men  who  compose 
it,  it  is  manifest  that  the  functions 
of  the  Electoral  College  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  This  boily 
alone  will  bo  vested  with  the  Papal 
authority  to  confer  titles  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded. 

The  "  Syndicate  of  the  Order"  is, 
in  other  words,  its  financial  com- 
mittee. As  the  power  and  influence 
of  every  aristocracv  in  every  country 
must  depend  rather  upon  its  wealth 
than  anvthinnr  else,  and  as  land  is 
too  common  in  the  New  World  to 
add  very  much  to  the  social  posi- 
tit)n  or  dignity  of  its  possessor,  it  is 
of  the  first  importaiice  that  everj' 
member  of  the  aristocracy  should 
not  only  be  enormously  rich,  but 
that  his  money  should  be  well  and 
safely  invested.  As,  however,  it 
would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
nobleman  personally  to  attend  to 
money  matters,  or  to  be  engaged  in 
any  other  business  than  that  con- 
nected  with  the  chivalric  pursuits  of 
the  Order,  provision  for  the  acquir- 
ing and  preserving  his  wealth  has 
to  be  made  otherwise.  I  may  here 
siiy  that  members  of  the  aristocracy 
will  be  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Order,  as  laid  down  in  the  Heralds^ 
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College,  to  enter  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the   Church, — ^tho  art  of  first 
killing  people  and  then  saving  their 
souls   being   one  in  which  all  aris- 
tocracies hare  ever  been  proficient. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  an  aristocrat  to 
enter  any  denomination  for  the  lat- 
ter parpose,  unless  there  was  a  good 
prospect  of  his  being  able  to  minis- 
ter to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  souls 
in  the  capacity  of  a  bishop.     In  all 
matters,  whether  they  be  connected 
with  people's   souls   or  bodies,  the 
dignity  of  his  Order  must  be  his  first 
consideration.     Therefore,  while  he 
may  be  in  the  army  or  navy,  and 
receive  pay  without  loss  of  dignity 
— for  he  receives  it  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  from  any  one  individ- 
ual;   and  the   function  of  personal 
combat  is  a  noble  one — under  no  cir- 
cumstances  could  he   be  a  doctor, 
for  he  would  then  have  to  receive 
pay  from    an   individual;    and   the 
function  of  saving  life  for  pay  has 
ever  been  considered  by  all  orders 
of  aristocrats  as  ignoble.     It  is  not 
the  same  with  the  Church,  for  hero, 
as    I   have   said,  he  may  rise  to  a 
position  of  great  authority  and  dig- 
nity, aijd   he   receives  his  pay  not 
from  an  individual,  but  from  injisscs 
of  individuals  collectively.     Never- 
theless, it   is  not  likclv  that  many 
members   of   the  Order  will    adopt 
this  calling,  nor  is  it  desirable  that 
ihey  should.     No    objection    exists 
to  their  engaging  in  artistic,  literary, 
or  scientific  pursuits,  provided  they 
arc  not  paid  for  their  labours.     In 
order,  then,  that   their   riches  may 
continually    increase    wichout    any 
effort  on  theii*part,  the    Syndicate 
of  the    Order   becomes    necessary. 
It«   composition    is    peculiar.      In 
former  times,  as  is  well  known,  the 
buffoon  and  the  domestic  chaplain 
played  an  in}portant  part  in  the  es- 
^Wishment   of   every   great   noble. 
*t  has,   for   obvious   reasons,  been 
found  no  longer  necessary  to  keep 
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private  buffoons,  and  even  domestic 
chaplains  are  rare ;  but  I  would  sug- 
gest, for  reasons  which  I  will  pres- 
ently explain,  that  the  latter  should 
form  part  of  every  American  noble- 
man's establishment,  while  I  pro- 
pose to  substitute  for  the  private 
buffoon  an  individual  whom  I  will 
call  the  "private  money -grub." 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  prin- 
cipal operators  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  directors  and  controllers 
of  the  railway,  telegraph,  and  steam- 
ship lines  of  the  country,  the  presi- 
dents of  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies, the  leading  merchants,  the 
magnates  of  finance,  in  fact — would 
all  eagerly  seek  the  position  of 
private  money-grubs,  for  it  would 
be  the  only  avenue  through  which 
they  could  hope  ultimately  to  be- 
come Ithemselves  ennobled.  The 
private  money-grub,  after  being  al- 
lowed by  the  Syndicate  enough  to 
live  upon,  would  have  his  earnings 
divided  into  two  equal  parts.  Half 
would  go  to  the  nobleman  to  whose 
household  he  was  attached;  the 
other  half  would  be  laid  by  for  his 
own  benefit,  until  it  reached  the 
amount  necessary  to  qualify  him  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  honours  of 
nobility.  By  this  ingenious  method 
it  is  plain,  that  while  the  aristocracy 
keep  themselves  removed  from  the 
defilinu:  touch  of  commerce  and  busi- 
nes3  generally,  they  would  indirect- 
ly exercise  a  most  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  finance  of  the  nation. 
In  addition  to  the  money-grub  and 
the  domestic  chaplain,  there  would 
also  be  attached  to  every  noble 
family  the  "  family  counsel."  The 
three  would  form  a  triumvirate  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  and  well- 
being  of  every  nobleman's  establish- 
ment above  a  certain  rank,  and 
would  serve  as  checks  upon  one 
another.  Thus  the  domestic  chap- 
lain might  advise  the  money-grub 
that  a  certain  financial  proceeding 
was  morally  right,  when  it  might  be 
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necessary  for  the  family  counsel,  who 
knew  the  law,  to  show  that  it  in- 
volved legal  penalties ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  counsel  mi^ht  ad- 
vise a  course  which  was  legally  safe, 
which  the  domestic  chaplain  might 
show  to  be  attended  with  moral 
<lifficnlties.  Here  the  money-grub  in 
his  turn  would  operate  as  a  check 
on  the  chaplain,  as  he  would  be  em- 
powered to  reduce  the  salary  of  the 
latter  just  in  propc>rtion  as  he  raised 
any  such  difficulties;  while  both 
counsel  and  chaplain  would  have  an 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  money- 
gnib  did  not  cheat  his  noble  master, 
as  their  only  chance  of  reaching  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  nobility  would 
depend  upon  the  li<lelity  with  which 
they  performed  this  service.  By 
this  smiple  and  beautiful  system, 
money  would  be  made  under  the 
sanction  alike  of  the  law  and  of  the 
( 'hurch,  and  fraud  be  rendered  impo»- 
sible.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that, 
as  in  many  cases  the  family  counsel 
would  occupy  the  position  of  judge, 
the  rights  and  private  interests  of 
the  aiistocnicy  would  be  assured  in 
the  event  of  any  attempt  to  attack 
them  by  legal  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  democracy. 

The  Syndicate  of  the  Order,  then, 
would  be  composed  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  leading  money-grubs,  of  emin- 
ent family  counsel,  and,  for  the  pur- 
j)ose  of  inspiring  confidence,  of  a 
small  sprinkling  of  such  domestic 
chaplains  as  were  loudest  in  their 
])rofessions  of  pei'sonal  piety,  and 
most  celebrated  for  their  theological 
proiiciency.  These  members  of  the 
Syndicate  would,  while  pre»*erviiig 
each  nobleman's  fortune  indepen«l- 
cnt,  act  with  a  cert ii in  hannony  and 
<*oncert,  an<l,  by  skilful  combinations, 
would  easily  be  able  to  defeat  the 
schemes  of  the  tinancial  democracy, 
who,  as  a  rule,  are  treacherous  in 
their  combined  operations,  and  live 
by  jiluinlerintr  and  cheating  ejich 
other.     A  certain  proportion  of  the 


fortune   of    each    nobleman   would 
nevertheless  be  placed  in  a  common 
fund,  to  be  used  for  purposes  common 
to  the  interests  of  the  Order — such 
as  the  building  of  clubs,  churches, 
or  theatres,  which   should   be   fre- 
quented exclusively  by  the  members 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  untitlefl 
friends    whom    they    might    admit 
to  such  privileges.     Another  part  of 
this  fund,  to  be  called  the  "dower 
fund,"  would  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  providing  of  portions  or  dots 
for    such    daughters   of    noblemen 
as  it  was  thought  desirable,  for  the 
due   propagation   and   maintenance 
of  the  Order,  should  contract  alli- 
ances with   the   foreign   noblemen, 
wlio,  being  almost  always  mercen- 
ary, require  as  a  first  condition  suit- 
able  marriage   settlements.      These 
would  of   course  be  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  beauty  of  the  young 
lady,  the  rank  of  the  proposed  bride- 
groou),  and  the  advantages  in  point 
of  connection   and  inHuence  which 
he   had   to   otTcr.      Such  questions 
would  not,  however,  fall  within  the 
province    of    the    Syndicate,    who 
would  simply  have  to  provide  the 
moTiey,  but  of  the  Heralds'  CoIle|)^. 
without  whose  e:jncurrcnce  and  ap- 
proval no  marriages  among  the  ar- 
istocracy, either  at  home  or  abroad, 
could  be  contracted.     This  is  noceA- 
sary  for  ])urpo8es  of  physical  evolu- 
tion, as  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, in  order  to  jvroduce  the  highest 
organic    results,  that   the  strain   of 
blood   should   be   kept  pure.     The 
neglect   of    this   simple  precaution 
must  inevitably  prevent  any  further 
development  on  the  part  of  existing 
aristocra(Mes,  who  wfll  thus  remain 
in   an    imperfect   and    nidi  men  tarv 
condition,  and  tinaily  occupy  very 
much    the    Kune    relation    to    the 
aristocracy    of    America    that    the 
Veddahs  ofiVylon,  the  Ikmjesmen 
of  South   Africa,  or  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  Australia  do  to  the  Can- 
casian    race.       I    have    taken    die 
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trouble  to  make  calcnlations,  based 
upon  the  analogy  of  similar  changes 
in  the  past,  about  which  no  doubt 
or  mistake  is  possible,  and  T  find 
that  upwards  of  two  million  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years 
must  elapse  before  this  contrast  will 
exist  to  the  marked  extent  I  have 
described  ;  the  change,  however,  will 
be  watched  with  the  greatest  care 
and  precision  by  scientific  men,  who 
will  all  ultimately  themselves  be 
compelled,  in  order  to  escape  this 
fate,  to  become  American  noblemen. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  slight 
diffression  in  order  to  sliow  how 
grand  and  inspiring  is  the  mis- 
sion which  the  aristocracy  of 
the  New  World  has  before  it.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  it  will  be 
aided  in  its  development  by  the 
peculiarly  favourable  conditions, 
both  of  soil  and  climate,  which  are 
special  to  the  western  hemisphere. 
While  the  nations  of  Europe,  in 
obedience  to  those  sanguinary  in- 
stincts which  prove  their  close  con- 
nection with  the  fenv.  vatnrce  from 
which  they  are  dosccinlcd,  are  en- 
irajjed  in  a  fierce  and  bloody 
strucrsfle,  from  which  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  fittest  will 
survive,  the  American  aristocracy 
will  be  peacefully  and  intelligently 
improving  its  breed.  CWefully 
avoiding,  under  the  direction  of 
their  domestic  chaj»lains,  any  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  matters  of  the- 
ology, which  can  in  no  way  advance 
the  interests  of  the  ( >rder,  thev  will 
not  feel  disposed  to  commit  "atro- 
cities" on  Christian  j»rinciples,  or 
otherwise  check  the  physical  pro- 
irress  of  the  race,  out  of  reofanl  for 
its  spiritual  welfare. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  and 
last  institution,  the  "  Trihiinal  of  the 
<  >rder."  This  will  be  composed  of 
the  most  eminent  and  learned  noble- 
men' duly  elected,  together  with  a 
few  family  counsel  who  are  most 
eligible  for  promotion.  It  will  consti- 


tute a  sort  of  Court  of  Appeal  from 
the  Heralds'  College.  Before  it  will 
be  tried  the  cases  of  all  such  noble- 
men as  have  infringed  the  laws  of  the 
Order,  by  assuming  honours  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled ;  treating 
with  indifference  the  mles  of  eti- 
quette ;  conducting  themselves  in 
private  life,  or  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  democracy,  in  a  manner  un- 
becoming their  dignity ;  marrying  or 
giving  in  marriage  in  disregard  to  the 
veto  of  the  Heralds'  College, — and 
so  forth.  It  will  be  a  Court  of  Ref- 
erence and  Arbitration  in  all  cases 
of  dispute  between  members  of  the 
Order;  and  it  will  try  money-grubs, 
family  counsels,  or  domestic  chap- 
lains, who  may  have  proved  unfaith- 
ful to  their  trust.  There  will  be  a 
scale  of  pains  and  penalties  inflicted 
proportionate  to  the  offence  com- 
mitted, the  most  severe  of  which  will 
be  expulsion  from  the  Order,  with 
deprivation  of  rank,  and  excom- 
munication from  all  social  inter- 
course whatever.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  noblemen  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  lawsuits  against 
eacli  other  before  the  estabhshed 
indicatory  of  the  country.  This  is 
partly  because  it  would  not  comport 
with  their  dignity  to  do  so,  and 
partly  because  the  judges,  being 
elected  by  the  democracy,  and  being 
themselves  plebeian,  they  would, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  family  coun- 
sel happening  to  be  a  judge,  decide 
upon  democratic  principles,  which, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  further  the  ends  of 
justice.  The  Tribunal  of  the  Order 
would  therefore,  in  serious  cases, 
have  recoui-se  to  the  far  safer, 
more  enlightened,  and  more  expedi- 
tious method  of  trial  by  single  com- 
bat before  a  jury  of  peers,  according 
to  the  rules  thereunto  provided. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  nobles,  while  refraining  from 
pursuits  involving  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  or  from  in  any  way  mixing 
with  the  commonherd,  will  be  by  no 
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means  an  idle  class.  Besides  indulg- 
ing in  horse-racing,  yachting,  coacli- 
ing,  hunting,  and  other  manly 
sports,  tliey  will  have  three  pro- 
fessions open  to  them  in  addition 
to  the  domain  of  art,  science,  and 
literature;  besides  wliich,  the  two 
Colleges  and  Tribunal  will  give  am- 
ple serious  occupation  to  such  of 
their  members  as  have  the  privilege 
of  belonging  to  jthese  bodies.  It  is 
desirable  that  thev  should  travel 
extensively,  and  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  social  intercourse  with 
the  aristocracies  of  other  countries. 
They  will  probably  find  life  in  the 
country-hoiLscs  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy especially  congenial  to  their 
tastes.  Here  they  will  be  well  re- 
ceived, and  there  will  be  no  objec- 
tion in  point  of  taste  or  etiipiette  to 
their  protracting  such  visits  indef- 
initely. It  would  be  considere<l  a 
duty  and  a  privilege  in  England  to 
entertain  the  nobility  of  America — 
a  hospitality  which  the  latter  couhl 
return  by  restoring  the  fortunes  of 
many  poor  and  decaying  families  of 
the  Ikitish  aristocracy,  by  bestowing 
upon  the  eldest  sons  well-portioned 
daughters.  Having  no  extensive 
landed  possessions,  tliey  wouKl  j)rol)- 
ably  not  have  castles  in  the  country 
in  which  to  receive  their  noble 
guests,  should  they  return  their 
visits:  but  this  couhl  be  arranged 
by  a  system  of  palatial  hotels,  such 
as  already  exist  in  the  country. 
These  would  be  five  storevs  hijrli, 
<'orrespon<ling  to  the  ranks  of  no- 
bility— dukes  being  accommodated 
on  the  first  fioor,  marquises  on  the 
second,  and  so  on. 

It  is  i)robablc  that  the  identity  of 
race,  language,  and  religion  would 
create  a  far  closer  svmiiathy  and 
alliance  between  the  aristocracies  of 
England  and  America  than  between 
those  of  any  other  countries ;  and 
they  could  in  many  ways  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial  to  each  other.  The 
d  eg  Hiding     tendency    which     now 


characterises  the  British  nobility  of 
entering  into  all  kinds  of  commer- 
cial pursuits  might  thus  be  checked. 
Instead  of  going  into  the  City,  and 
eking  out  a  precarious  and  not  very 
reputable  livelihood  as  a  guinea-pig 
on  the  boards  of  questionable  com- 
panies, the  impecunious  scion  of 
aristocracy  would  be  ashamed  to  de- 
grade an  Order,  the  American  branch 
of  which  was  setting  an  example 
of  purity,  dignity,  and  the  highest 
sentiments  of  honour.  Indeed  it 
is  highly  probable  that  numbers  of 
the  cadets  of  noble  families  in  Eng- 
land, finding  that  the  American 
nobility  oftbred  advantages  which 
their  own  did  not,  would  apply  for 
admission  into  its  ranks.  Such 
cases  would  come  under  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Heralds'  College, 
regulating  the  admission  of  appli- 
cants from  foreign  aristocracies. 

These  rules  would  be  very  strict 
in  all  matters  of  pedigree  and  anti- 
quity of  title ;  thus  no  British  aris- 
tocrat, whose  creation  did  not  date 
back  beyond  the  first  scttlemciit  of 
America,  would  be  eligible.  No 
memlx^rs  of  anv  French  family  en- 
nobled  since  the  Revolution  of  1789 
need  apply.  Austrian  candidates 
must  all  prove  their  sixteen  quartcr- 
ings,  and  so  on.  Nor  would  this 
rule  be  relaxed  in  favour  of  royal 
or  ex- royal  fan) i lies.  While  the 
Hapsburgs,  Bourbons,  Guclphs,  llo- 
henzollern«4,  and  even  llomanofis, 
would  be  eligible,  the  Bemadottcs 
of  Sweden  and  all  the  Bonaparte 
family,  including  the  Prince  im- 
perial, would  be  excluded.  One 
nuist  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

I  have  said  that  when  the  Order 
numbered  two  hundred,  it  was  in 
a  position  to  constitute  itself  se- 
cretly. When  it  had  organised  its 
four  institutions,  fonnulatcd  its 
rules,  and  completed  its  social  struc- 
ture in  every  respect,  the  moment 
would  have  arrived  when  it  would 
be  its  duty  openly  to  announce  its 
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existence  and  enter  upon  its  func- 
tions. When  I  remarked  that 
naturalists  had  observed,  in  the 
case  of  the  animal  kingdom,  that 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
evolution  was  the  most  painful,  I 
neglected  to  state  that  the  last 
moment,  though  not  attended  with 
OTv  physical  suffering,  is  extremely 
distressing  to  the  moral  sensibilities 
of  the  animal :  thus,  when  the  first 
man  openly  and  boldly  stepped 
forth  entirely  tail-less,  his  modesty 
and  shyness  were  so  gi-eat  that  the 
first  use  he  made  of  his  newly- 
awakened  intelligence  was  to  clothe 
himself.  We  must  all  feel  instinc- 
tively that  this  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  In  the  same  way  philol- 
ogists have  proved  that,  if  you  go 
back  far  enough,  the  syllable  ex- 
pressed by  our  letters  '*  f,  i,  g," 
forma  the  common  root  from  which 
all  languages  have  since  evolved, 
with  the  exception  of  the  languages 
of  certain  savage  tribes,  who  are 
still  entirely  naked.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  these 
people  developed  from  a  race  of 
monkeys  who  were  themselves  orig- 
inally tail-less,  and  they  were  there- 
fore spared  any  shock  of  this  kind ; 
and  so  their  language,  not  being 
based  upon  the  sense  of  modesty,  has 
not  the  common  idea  of  clothing 
expressed  by  the  word  "  fig"  as  its 
root,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Aryan, 
Semitic,  and  Turanian  families. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  I  would 
venture  with  great  diffidence,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  utmost 
certainty,  to  assert  that  it  is  a 
fact,  of  which  I  am  the  sole  dis- 
coverer, that  the  tailed  monkey 
should  have  evolved  a  much  higher 
human  development  than  the  un- 
tailed;  and  yet  this  is  only  in 
obedience  to  the  well-known  law, 
that  life  as  it  exists  on  earth  "  gra- 
dates" from  very  simple  into  high- 
ly complex  types,  frequently,  how- 
ever,   in    its    gradation    missing  a 


link,  or  taking  two  steps  at  a  time, 
as  it  were.  In  this  way  the  tail-less 
monkey  was  partially  skipped  by 
nature,  and  has  thus  duly  devel- 
oped into  the  lower  type  of  still 
unclothed  man.  I  have  used  this 
illustration  because  it  exactly  ap- 
plies to  the  sensations  of  modesty 
of  which  the  American  aristocracy 
will  be  painfully  conscious  when 
they  first  announce  themselves  to 
the  world.  Their  instinct,  in  order 
to  escape  the  ridicule  of  the  ill- 
bred,  jealous,  and  ignorant  classes, 
will  be  to  hide  themselves  from  the 
public  gaze.  This  tendency  they  must 
boldly  resist :  let  them  clothe  them-  , 
selves  in  the  panoply  of  their  Order, 
in  their  robes  and  coronets,  and  ap- 
pear in  state  carriages,  each  drawn  by 
eight  horses,  with  coachmen  in  pow- 
dered wigs,  with  footmen  gorgeous 
in  blazing  liveries,  preceded  by 
mounted  heralds.  Let  the  new  Order 
be  proclaimed  with  the  blare  of 
trumpets  in  the  public  places  of 
all  the  principal  cities  in  the  Union. 
False  modesty  at  such  a  moment 
would  be  criminal ;  let  them  remem- 
ber that  they  are  inauguratmg  a 
social  crisis,  which  must  affect  the 
destiny  of  every  aristocracy  in 
p]uropc.  Supposing  this  anxious 
period  safely  passed,  and  that  they 
compel,  as  they  will,  the  recogni- 
tion of  all  the  right-minded  classes 
of  societv  who  are  animated  with 
the  proper  social  aspirations,  thev 
will  be  afflicted  for  some  time  witti 
a  tendency  to  relapse  into  their  old 
habits,  which  must  be  guarded 
against.  Here,  again,  the  analogy 
of  evolution  serves  as  a  guide  and  a 
warning.  When  man  first  devel- 
oped he  was  conscious  of  singular 
prehensile  sensations,  producing  an 
irresistible  desire  to  follow  the  in- 
stinct which  still  lingered  with  him, 
and  to  hang  by  his  tail,  and  crack 
nuts.  His  newly-developed  reason, 
however,  always  came  to  the  rescue 
in  time ;  by  a  process  of  ratiocina- 
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tion,  which  was  necessarily  slow, 
owing  to  the  still  imperfect  condi- 
tion of  his  protoplasm,  he  perceived 
that  the  attempt  would  be  futile 
and  ridiculous,  and  he  refrained. 
This  is  a  strikinc:  illustration  of  the 
superiority  of  reason  over  instinct. 
It  applies,  in  the  case  before  us,  to 
the  dangerous  instinct  by  which  the 
American  nobleman  will  be  at  once 
assailed,  to  lapse  back  into  money- 
making.  The  instinct  of  commerce 
and  bargaining  will  be  as  strong  in 
him  at  the  outset  as  the  tail-hanging, 
luit-cracking  instinct  was  in  the 
ape ;  but  it  will  be  resisted,  jmd  no 
doubt  successfuUv,  bv  his  intellect. 
After  a  verv  short  time  it  will  pass 
away,  and  lie  will  soon  feel  no  more 
desire  to  "  operate"  financially  than 
he  does  now  to  swing  on  the  branches 
of  trees. 

The  next  danjjer  to  be  avoided  is 
a  tendency  to  a  too  rapid  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  (.)rder.  It  is 
evident  that  it  can  only  maintain 
its  exclusive  character,  and  the 
l^rcMlfje  by  which  it  cjin  command 
the  respect  of  the  public  mind,  by 
refusing  to  open  its  ranks  too  rapidly 
to  those  who  will  seek  to  jiress  into 
them.  Kvolution  is  specialisation  ; 
tlierefore,  in  its  physical  progress, 
there  arc  always  tt)  be  notic^ed  two 
distinct  processes  going  on  side  by 
side — the  development  of  a  tissue, 
and  the  wasting  of  the  parts  at  the 
expense  of  which  it  grows.  The 
same  thinix  will  occur  morally ;  in 
j>roportion  as  the  social  tissue  of 
the  aristocracy  develops  will  there 
be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
democracy  to  waste  away.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  going  on  too  fast, 
it  must  be  met  by  checkin<j  the  too 
rapid  increase  of  the  numbers  and 
ranks  of  the  nobilitv.  Thus,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  liighest  rank 
should  only  be  that  of  earl ;  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  fountl  most 
con>onant  with  AmcTican  tastes  to 
a<lopt   English    titles,    as    by   these 


means  the  wives  and  daughters  will 
all  be  styled  lady.  Before  entering 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  raoney- 
grubs,  family  counsels,  and  domestic 
cha[)lains  will  be  made  knights,  ba- 
ronets, and  bishops;  then  will  come 
the  ranks  of  barons,  viscounts,  and 
earls,  ]^y  degrees,  as  the  Order  swells^ 
in  numbers,  and  its  wealth  and  power 
increase,  marquises,  dukes,  and 
princes  may  be  created,  but  only  in 
small  num[)crs  and  at  great  inter- 
vals, promotion  to  these  ranks  being 
dependent  upon  their  combined 
])hysical  and  moral  fitness — a  quei>- 
tion  to  be  decided  by  the  Electoral 
College.  The  proportion  of  the 
titled  aristocracy  to  the  democracy 
should  not  be  more  than  one  thou- 
sand to  fifty  million.  The  younger 
sons,  while  belonging  to  the  aristoc- 
racy, should  have  :is  a  distinctive 
ap[)ellation  the  words  "  Honourable 
Sir"  prefixed  to  their  Christian 
names.  The  Sir  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  them  fn>m  members  of 
( 'ongress,  from  State  legislators,  and 
other  political  functionaries  who 
now  enjoy  the  title  of  Honourable. 
The  daughters  below  a  certain  rank 
would  be  styled  Jlonourablo  Missus. 
Younger  sons  and  daughters  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  with 
the  apj)roval  of  the  Heralds'  Col- 
lego,  marry  into  the  families  of  sncli 
wealthy  plebeians  as  may  be  likely 
to  be  elect^^d  into  tije  Order,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  form  a  sort  of  middle 
class  by  these  means,  from  which 
the  nmks  *)f  the  aristocracy  may  be 
slowly  n^crnited. 

\\y  degrees  the  democracy  will 
waste  away  and  become  enfeebled, 
in  obedience  to  the  law  to  which 
I  have  already  aUuded;  and  the 
infiuenco  of  this  middle  class  will 
extend  downwards  in  a  manner 
which  must  surely,  sooner  or  later, 
aficct  the  political  condition  of  the 
country.  Thus  the  nation  at  largo 
will  gradually  undergo  such  social 
modifications  under  the  pressure  of 
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its  aristocracy,  as  will  prepare  it  for 
a    revolution   almost   ira perceptible 
in   its  progress,  but  wliicli  will  alter 
fundamentally   its  republican   char- 
acter.    Political   power  will  event- 
ually  slip   away   from  the   corrupt 
classes  who  now  control  it,  as  they 
become  weak   and   enervated,   and 
inevitably  fall  into  the  more  sturdy 
jGrrasp  of  those  who  are  themselves 
aspirants  for   aristocratic    honours. 
All    this    will    occur   without    any 
«)irect  intervention   on  the   part  of 
the  nobihtv,  but  will  be  the  ncces- 
.sary    result  of   revolutionary  forces 
working  through  the  physical  and 
social  into  the  political  sphere.     In 
the  process  of  their  evolution,  poli- 
ties will  thus  at   last  become  suffi- 
ciently purified  for  the  aristocracy 
to   consider    other   questions    than 
those   which    exclusively  affect   the 
wcllbeing  of  their  Order,  and  actu- 
ally to  take  an  interest  in  the  good 
pjovemment  and  prosperity  of  their 
country — a  pursuit  from  which  they 
will  have  long  been  excluded.    Thus 
there  will  finally  be  evolved  a  form 
of  government   such  as   has  never 
hitherto  existed.     It  will  be  olij/ar- 
ehical    in    character — as    intensely 
anti-republican  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  as  it  will  be 
anti-monarchical.    "While  combininc: 
the  advantages  of  both  systems,  it 
will  exclude  their  defects,  for  auto- 
cracy and  mobocracy  will  be  alike 
impossible.     The  days  of   emperor 
and  demagogue   will    be   for   ever 


ended,  and  the  power  of  the  plu- 
tocrat have  utterly  passed  away. 
What  the  exact  character  will  be  of 
the  administrative  machinery  which 
will  bo  devised  by  a  class  alike 
honourable,  intelligent,  patriotic, 
and,  above  all,  disinterested,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  attempt  to  explain ;  those 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  evolution 
will  know,  given  the  premises  as  I 
have  given  them,  how  they  must  of 
necesvsity  develop.  It  is  therefore 
competent  to  any  scientific  intellect 
to  construct  the  whole  fabric  by  the 
usual  deductive  process;  and  it 
would  be  a  mere  work  of  superero- 
gation, and,  indeed,  a  reflection  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  best  minds  of 
the  day,  were  I  to  enter  upon  it 
more  fnlly  here.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  have  shadowed  forth  the  out- 
lines of  the  great  social  crisis  now 
impending  over  the  New  World.  If, 
by  anticipating  the  movement  which 
is  inevitable,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  assist  those  who  are  destined  to 
inaugurate  it;  if  I  should  be  the 
one  to  give  it  that  impetus  which 
is  always  required  to  set  in  motion 
a  miirhtv  idea,  I  would  disclaim  all 
credit  for  this  humble  effort  which 
may  lead  to  such  vast  and  magnifi- 
cent results,  well  knowing  that  it 
would  have  been  utterly  unavail- 
ing were  it  not  for  the  powerful 
forces  of  nature  known  to  be  at 
work,  and  the  consequently  recep- 
tive condition  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  addressed. 
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JOHN  CALDIGATE.— PART  VIII. 

CHAPTER    XXIX. *'JU8T    BY    TELLING    ME    THAT    I    AM." 


The  thunderbolt  bad  fallen  now. 
Oaldicjatc,  when  he  left  his  wife  that 
he  mififht  stroll  about  the  place  after 
the  dusk  had  fallen,  told  himself 
again  and  again  that  the  thunder- 
bolt had  certainly  fallen  now. 
There  could  be  no  longer  a  doubt 
but  that  this  woman  would  claim 
him  as  her  husband.  A  whole 
world  of  remorse  and  regrets  op- 
pressed his  conscience  and  his  heart. 
He  looked  back  and  remembered 
the  wise  counsels  which  had  been 
given  him  on  board  the  ship,  when 
the  captain  and  Mrs.  Caliendcr  and 
poor  l)ick  Shand  liad  remonstrated 
with  him,  and  called  to  nund  his 
own  annoyance  when  he  had  bidden 
them  mind  their  own  atTairs.  And 
then  lie  remembered  how  he  had 
determined  to  break  away  from  the 
woman  at  Sydney,  and  to  explain 
to  her,  as  he  might  then  have  done 
without  injustice,  that  they  two 
could  be  of  no  service  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  that  they  had  better 
part.  It  seemed  now,  as  he  looked 
back,  to  have  been  so  easy  for  him 
then  to  have  avoided  danger,  so 
easy  to  have  kept  a  straight  course  ! 
liut  now, — now,  surely  he  would  be 
overwhelmed. 

And  then  how  easy  it  would  have 
been,  had  he  been  more  careful  at 
the  beginning  of  these  troubles,  to 
liave  bought  these  wretches  otf !  lie 
had  been,  he  now  acknowledged, 
too  peremptory  in  his  first  refusal 
to  refund  a  portion  of  the  money 
to  Crinkett.  The  application  had, 
indeed,  been  made  without  those 
proofs  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
mine  which  had  since  reached  him, 
and  he  had  distrusted  Oinkett. 
Crinkett  he  had  known  to  be  a 
man  not  to   be  trusted.     But  yet, 


even  after  receiving  the  letter  from 
Euphemia  Smith,  the  matter  might 
have  been  arranged.  When  he 
hqd  first  become  assured  that  the 
new  Polyeuka  Company  had  failed, 
he  should  have  made  an  offer,  even 
though  Euphemia  Smith  had  then 
commenced  her  threats.  With 
skill,  niight  lie  not  have  done  it  on 
this  very  day?  Might  he  not  have 
made  the  man  understand  that  if 
he  would  base  his  claim  simply  on 
his  losses,  and  make  it  openly  'on 
that  ground,  then  his  claim  should 
be  considered  ?  ]>ut  now  it  was  too 
late,  and  the  thunderbolt  had  fallen. 

What  must  he  do  first?  Robert 
Bolton  had  promised  to  tell  him  on 
the  morrow  whether  he  would  act 
for  him  as  his  lawyer.  lie  felt  sure 
now  that  his  brother-in-law  woald 
not  do  so ;  but  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  an  answer, 
and  that  necessity  would  give  him 
an  excuse  for  going  into  Cambridge 
and  showing  himself  among  the 
Bolton s.  ]jet  his  sufferinsre  or  bis 
fears  be  what  they  might,  he  would 
never  confess  to  the  world  that  he 
sutiered  or  that  he  was  frightened, 
by  shutting  himself  up.  lie  would 
be  seen  about  Cambndge,  walking 
openly,  as  though  no  reports,  no 
rumours,  had  been  spread  about 
concerning  him.  He  would  go  to 
the  houses  of  his  wife's  relations 
until  he  should  be  told  that  he  was 
not  welcome. 

**John,"  his  wife  said  to  him 
that  night,  *'boar  it  like  a  man." 

*'Am  1  not  bearing  it  like  a 
man  f" 

*'  It  is  crushing  your  very  heart. 
I  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

*M-an  you  bear  it?*'  He  asked 
his  question  with  a  stern  voice;  but 
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as  he  asked  it,  he  turned  to  her  and 
kissed  her. 

''Yes,"  she  said, — "yes.  While 
I  have  you  with  me,  and  baby,  I 
can  bear  anything.  While  you  will 
tell  me  everything  that  happens,  I 
will  bear  everything.  And,  John, 
when  you  were  out  just  now,  and 
when'  I  am  alone  and  trying  to 
pray,  I  told  myself  that  I  ought  not 
to  be  unhappy ;  for  I  would  sooner 
have  you  and  baby  and  all  these 
troubles,  than  be  back  at  Chesterton 
— without  you." 

"  I  wish  you  were  back  there.  I 
wish  you  had  never  seen  me." 

''  If  you  say  that,  then  I  shall  be 
crushed." 

"  For  your  sake,  my  darling ;  for 
your  sake, — for  your  sake!  Uow 
shall  I  comfort  you  when  all  those 
around  you  are  saying  that  you  are 
not  my  wife  ?" 

**  Just  by  telling  me  that  I  am," 
she  said,  coming  and  kneeling  at 
his  feet,  and  looking  up  into  his 
face.  "  If  you  say  so,  you  may  be 
sure  that  I  shall  believe  no  one  who 
says  the  contrary." 

It  was  thus,  iind  only  now,  that 
he  began  to  know  the  real  nature 
of  the  woman  whom  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  own,  and  of 
whom  he  found  now  that  even  her 
own  friends  would  attempt  to  rob 
hira.  "  I  will  bear  it,"  he  said,  as 
lie  embraced  her ;  "  I  will  bear  it, 
if  I  can,  like  a  man." 

"Oh,  ma'am,  those  men  were 
^ying  horrid  things!"  her  nurse 
said  to  her  that  night. 

*'  Yes ;  very  horrid  things.  I 
^now  it  all.  It  is  part  of  a  wick- 
ed plot  to  rob  Mr.  C'aldigate  of 
"is  money.  It  is  astonishing  the 
^vickcdness  that  people  will  contrive. 
It  is  very,  very  sad.  I  don't  know 
"^w  long  it  may  be  before  Mr. 
Caidigate  can  prove  it  all." 

"But  he  can  prove  it  all, 
^a'ani  t" 


"  Of  course  he  can.  The  truth 
can  always  be  proved  at  last.  I 
trust  there  will  bo  no  one  about  the 
place  to  doubt  him.  If  there  were 
such  a  one,  I  would  not  speak  to 
him,  —  though  it  were  my  own 
father;  though  it  were  my  own 
mother."  Then  she  took  the  baby 
in  her  arms,  as  though  fearing  that 
the  nurse  herself  might  not  be 
loyal. 

"  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any 
as  knows  master,  will  be  wrong 
enouirh  for  that,"  said  the  nurse, 
understanding  what  was  expected 
of  her.  After  that,  but  not  quite 
readily,  the  baby  was  once  more 
trusted  to  her. 

On  the  following  morning  Caidi- 
gate rode  into  the  town,  and  as  he 
put  his  horse  up  at  the  inn,  he  felt 
that  the  very  ostler  had  heard  the 
story.  As  he  walked  along  the 
street,  it  seemed  to  him  that  every 
one  he  met  knew  all  about  it. 
Ilobert  Bolton  would,  of  course,  have 
heard  it ;  but  nevertheless  Caidigate 
walked  boldly  into  the  attorney's 
office.  His  fault  at  the  time  was  in 
being  too  bold  in  manner,  in  carry- 
ing himself  somewhat  too  erect,  in 
assuming  too  much  confidence  in 
his  eye  and  mouth.  To  act  a  part 
perfectly  requires  a  consummate 
actor;  and  there  are  phases  in  life 
in  which  acting  is  absolutely  de- 
manded. A  man  cannot  always  be 
at  his  ease,  but  he  should  never 
seem  to  be  discomfited.  For  petty 
troubles  the  amount  of  acting  neces- 
sary is  so  common  that  habit  has 
made  it  almost  natural.  But  when 
great  sorrows  come  it  is  hard  not  to 
show  them, — and  harder  still  not 
to  seem  to  hide  them. 

When  he  entered  the  private 
room  he  found  that  the  old  man 
was  there  with  his  son.  lie  shook 
hands,  of  course,  with  both  of  them, 
and  then  he  stood  a  moment  silent 
to  hear  how  they  would  address 
him.     But  as  they  also  were  silent 
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le  was  compelled  to  speak.  "I 
hope  you  got  liome  all  right,  sir, 
yestenhiy  ;  and  Mrs  Bolton." 

The  old  nian  did  not  answer,  but 
he  turned  his  face  round  to  his  son. 
*'  I  he^u"  that  you  liad  that  man 
Oinkett  out  at  Folkinir  vesterdav," 
said  Robert. 

**  He  was  there,  certainly,  to  my 
sorrow." 

*'  And  another  with  him  ?" 

"Yes;  and  another  with  liim, 
whom  I  had  also  known  at  Nobble." 

"  And  thev  were  brought  into 
breakfast  ?" 

"  Yes." 

*'  And  they  afterwards  declared 
that  you  ha<l  married  a  wife  out 
there  in  the  colony  ?" 

'*  Tiiat  also  is  true." 

"  They  have  been  with  my  father 
this  morning." 

"  I  am  ver}',  very  sorry,  sir,"  8ai<l 
Oaldigatc,  turning  to  the  ol<l  man, 
"  that  you  should  have  been  troubled 
in  80  disagreeable  a  busin«:ss." 

"  Now,  Oaldiirate,  I  will  tell  vou 
what  we  pro|)oso."  It  vvfis  still  the 
attorney  who  was  speaking,  for  the 
old  man  had  not  as  yet  opened  his 
mouth  since  his  son-in-law  had  en- 
tered the  room.  *'  There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  this  woman 
intends  to  bring  an  accusation  of 
bigamy  against  you." 

**  She  is  threaten in<r  to  do  it.  I 
think  it  very  improbable  that  she 
will  be  fool  enough  to  make  the 
attempt." 

*'  From  what  1  have  lieard  I  feel 
sure  that  the  attempt  will  be  made. 
Depositions,  in  fa?t,  will  be  matle 
before  the  magistrates  some  day  this 
week.  Oinkett  and  the  woman 
have  been  with  the  mayor  this 
morning,  and  have  been  told  the 
way  in  which  they  should  proceed." 
(/aldigate,  when  he  heard  this,  felt 
that  he  was  trembling,  but  lie  looked 
into  the  speakers  fa^'c  without  al- 
lowing his  eyes  to  turn  to  the  right 
or  left.     "  I  am    not  going  to  say 


anything  now  about  the  case  itself. 
Indeed,  as  I  know  nothing,  I  can 
say  nothing.  You  must  provide 
yourself  with  a  lawyer." 

"  You  will  not  act  for  me  ?" 

**  Certainly  not.  I  must  act  for 
my  sister.  Now  what  I  propose, 
and  what  her  fatlicr  proposes,  ift 
this, — that  she  shall  return  t<y  her 
home  at  i^uritan  Grange  while  this 
(juestion  is  being  decided." 

*'  Certainly  not,"  said  the  hus- 
band. 

"She  must,"  said  tlie  old  man, 
speaking  for  the  first  time. 

"We  slnUl  compel  it,"  staid  the 
attorney. 

"  (.^ompel !  J  low  will  you  com- 
pel it  \     She  is  my  wife." 

"  That  hai'.  to  be  prove<l.  Public 
opinion  will  compel  it^  if  nothing 
else.  You  cannot  make  a  prisoner 
of  her." 

"  Oh,  she  shall  go  if  she  wishes 
it.  You  shall  have  free  access  to 
her.  Bring  her  mother.  Brin|; 
your  carriage.  She  shall  dispose 
of  herself  as  she  pleases.  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  keep  her,  though 
she  be  my  wife,  against  her  wilL" 

"  I  am  sure  she  will  do  as  her 
frien<ls  shall  advise  her  when  she 
hears  the  story,"  sjiid  the  attorney. 

"  She  has  heard  the  story.  She 
knows  it  all.  And  1  am  sure  that 
phe  will  not  ^tir  a  foot,"  said  the 
husband.  "  You  know  nothing 
about  her."  1'his  he  said  taming 
to  his  wife's  half-brother ;  and  then 
again  he  turned  to  the  old  man. 
"  You,  sir,  no  doubt,  are  well  aware 
that  she  can  be  (inn  to  her  purpose. 
Nothing  but  death  could  take  her 
away  from  me.  If  you  were  to 
carry   her   by   force  to  (Ihcsterton 

she  won  Id  return  to  Folking  on 
foot  before  the  dav  was  over.  She 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  a  wife.  I 
am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  licr  leaving; 
me."  This  he  was  able  to  say  with 
a  liigh  s[>irit  and  an  assured  voice. 
"It  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
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that  she  should  stay  with  you  while 
this  is  going  on." 

**  Of  course  she  must  come  away," 
said  the  banker,  not  lookinof  at  the 
man,  whom  he  now  hated  as  thor- 
ouirhly  as  did  his  wife. 

**  Consult  your  own  friends,  and 
let  her  consult  hers.  They  will  all 
tell  you  so.  Ask  Mrs.  Babiugton. 
Ask  your  own  father." 

"  I  shall  ask  no  one — ^but  her." 

"Think  what  her  position  will 
be !  All  the  world  will  at  least 
doubt  whether  she  be  vour  wife  or 
not." 

"  There  is  one  person  who  will 
not  doubt, — and  that  is  herself." 

"Very  good.  If  it  be  so,  that 
will  be  a  comfort  to  vou»  no  doubt. 
But,  for  her  sake,  while  other  people 
doubt,  will  it  not  be  better  that 
she  should  be  with  her  father  and 
mother  ?     Look  at  it  all  round." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better  that 
slie  should  be  with  me,"  replied 
Caldigate. 

*'  Even  though  vour  former  mar- 
riage  with  that  other  woman  were 
proved  ?" 

"  I  will  not  presume  that  to  be 
possible.-  Though  a  jury  should 
so  decide,  their  decision  would  be 
wrong.  Such  an  error  could  not 
jitFect  us.  I  will  not  think  of  such 
a  thing." 

*'And  you  do  not  perceive  that 
her  troubles  will  be  lighter  in  her 
father's  house  than  iu  yours  ?" 

"  Certainlv  not.  To  be  awav 
from  her  own  house  would  be  such 
a  trouble  to  her  that  she  would 
not  endure  it  unless  restrained  by 
force." 

"If  you  press  her,  she  would  go. 
Cannot  you  sec  that  it  would  be 
better  for  her  name  V 

"ller  name  is  my  name,"  he 
said,  clenching  his  fist  in  his  vio- 
lence, "  and  my  name  is  hers.  She 
can  have  no  good  name  distinct 
from  me, — no  name  at  all.  She  is 
part  and  parcel  of  my  very  self,  and 


under  no  circumstances  will  I  con- 
sent that  she  shall  be  torn  away 
from  me.  No  word  from  any 
human  being  shall  persuade  me  to 
it, — unless  it  should  come  from  her- 
self." 

*'  We  can  make  her,"  said  the 
old  man. 

"  No  doubt  we  could  get  an  order 
from  the  Court,"  said  the  attorney, 
thinking  that  anything  might  be 
fairly  said  in  such  an  emergency  as 
this;  "but  it  will  be  better  that  she 
should  come  of  her  own  accord,  or 
by  his  direction.  Are  you  aware 
how  probable  it  is  that  you  may  be 
in  prison  within  a  day  or  two  ?" 

To  this  Caldigate  made  no  answer, 
but  turned  round  to  leave  the  room, 
lie  paused  a  moment  at  the  door- 
way to  think  whether  another  word 
or  two  might  not  be  said  in  behalf 
of  his  wife.  It  seemed  hard  to  him, 
or  hard  rather  upon  her,  that  all  the 
wide-stretching  solid  support  of  her 
family  should  be  taken  away  from 
her  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present, 
lie  knew  their  enmity  to  himself, 
lie  could  imderstand  both  the  old 
enmity  and  that  which  had  now 
been  newly  engendered.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  natural.  He 
had  succeeded  in  getting  the  girl 
away  from  her  parents  in  opposi- 
tion to  both  father  and  mother. 
And  now,  almost  within  the  first 
year  of  liis  marriage,  she  had  been 
brought  to  this  tenible  misery  by 
means  of  disreputable  people  with 
whom  he  had  been  closely  con- 
nected 1  Was  it  not  natural  that 
Robert  Bolton  should  turn  against 
him  '\  If  Hester  had  been  his  sister 
and  there  had  come  such  an  inter- 
loper what  would  ho  have  felt? 
Was  it  not  his  duty  to  be  gentle 
and  to  give  way,  if  by  any  giving 
way  he  could  lessen  the  evil  which 
he  had  occasioned?  "I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  leave  your  presence  like 
this,"  he  said,  turning  back  to  Mr. 
Bolton. 
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*'Why  did  you  ever  come  into 
my  preftence  ?" 

"  What  has  been  done  is  done. 
Even  if  I  would  give  her  back, 
I  cannot  For  better  or  for  worse  she 
is  mine.  We  cannot  make  it  other- 
wise now.  ]iut  understand  this, — 
when  you  ask  that  she  shall  come 
back  to  vou,  I  do  not  refuse  it  on 
my  own  account.  Though  1  should 
be  miserable  indeed  were  she  to 
leave  me,  I  will  not  even  ask  her 
to  stay.  But  I  know  slie  will  stay. 
Though  I  should  try  to  drive  her 
out,  she  would  not  go.  Good-bye, 
sir."  The  old  man  only  shook  his 
head.     "  G«)od-bye,  Robert.** 

**  Good-bye.  You  had  better  get 
some  lawyer  as  soon  as  you  can. 
If  you  know  any  one  in  London 
you  should  send  for  him.  If  not, 
Mr.  Seely  here  is  as  good  a  man 
as  vou  can  have.  He  is  no  friend 
of  mine,  but  he  is  a  careful  attor- 
ney who  undei*stands  his  business." 
Then  Caldijjate  left  the  room  with 
tlie  intention  of  going  at  once  to 
Mr.  Seely. 

But  standing  j»atiently  at  the  door, 
just  within  the  doorway  of  the  house, 
he  met  a  tall  man  in  dark  phiiu 
clothes ;  whom  he  at  once  knew  to 
be  a  policeman.  Hie  man,  wlio  was 
aware  that  Cnldigate  wiis  a  county 
magistrate,  civilly  touched  his  hat, 
and  then,  with  a  few  wliispercd 
words,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
our  hero  had  better  go  with  him 
to  the  mayor's  office.  Had  he  a 
warrant?  Yes,  he  had  a  warrant, 
but  he  thought  that  probably  it 
might  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
show  it.  "  I  will  go  with  you,  of 
course,"  said  Caldigate.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  is  on  the  allegation  of  a  man 
named  Crinkett." 

"  A  lady,  sir,  I  think,"  said  the 
policeman. 

"  One  Mrs.  Smith." 

**She  called  herself — Caldigate, 
sir,'*  said  the  policeman.  Then  they 
went  together  without  any  further 


words  to  the  mayor's  court,  and 
from  thence,  before  be  heard  the 
accusation  made  against  him,  he 
sent  both  for  his  father  and  for 
Mr.  Soelv. 

He  was  taken  through  to  ft 
private  room,  and  thither  came 
at  once  the  mayor  and  another 
maoristrate  of  the  town  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  "This  is  a 
very  sad  business,  Mr.  Caldigate," 
said  the  mayor. 

"  Very  sad  indeed.  I  suppose 
I  know  all  about  it.  Two  men  were 
with  me  yesterday  threatening  to 
indict  me  for  bigamy  if  I  did  not 
give  them  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  I  ean  quite  understand  that 
they  should  have  been  here,  as  I 
know  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
they  can  use.  The  policeman  tells 
me  the  womjin  is  here  too." 

"  Oh  yes ;  she  is  here,  and  has 
made  her  deposition.  Indeed,  there 
are  two  men  and  another  woman 
who  all  declare  that  they  were  pro- 
sent  at  her  marriage."  llien,  after 
some  further  conversation,  the  ac- 
cusers were  brought  into  the  room 
before  him,  so  that  their  depositioDS 
might  be  read  to  him.  The  woman 
was  closely  veiled,  so  that  he  coold 
not  see  a  feature  of  her  face ;  but  he 
knew  her  figure  well,  and  he  reraetii- 
bcretl  the  other  woman,  who  had 
been  half-companion,  half-servant  to 
Euphemia  Smith  when  she  had  come 
up  to  the  diggings,  and  who  had 
been  with  her  both  at  Ahalala  and 
at  Nobble,  llie  woman's  name,  as 
he  now  brought  to  mind,  was  Anna 
Young.  Crinkett  also,  and  Adam- 
son,  followed  them  into  the  room, 
each  of  whom  liad  made  a  deposi- 
tion on  the  matter.  "Is  this  the 
Mr.  (/aldii^ate,"  sjiid  the  mayor, 
"  whom  you  claim  as  your  hus- 
band r 

"Ho  is  mv  husband,"  said  tho 
woman.  "  He  and  I  were  mar- 
ried at  Ahalala,  in  New  Sooth 
Wales." 
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**  It  is  false,"  said  Caldigate. 

*' Would  you  wish  to  see  her 
face  V*  asked  the  mayor. 

**Xo;  I  know  her  voice  well. 
She  is  the  woman  in  whose  com- 
pany I  went  out  to  the  colony,  and 
whom  I  knew  while  I  was  there. 
It  18  not  necessary  that  I  should 
see  her.     What  does  she  say  ?" 

**That  I  am  your  wife,  John 
Caldigate." 

Then  the  deposition  was  read  to 
hiDi,  which  stated  on  the  part  of 
the  woman,  that  on  a  certain  day 
she  was  married  to  him  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Allan,  a  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, at  Ahalala;  that  the  marriage 
took  place  in  a  tent  belonging,  as 
she  believed,  to  Mr.  Crinkett;  and 
that  Crinkett,  Adamson,  and  Anna 
Young  were  all  present  at  the  mar- 
riage.     Then  the  three  persons  thus 


named  had  taken  their  oaths  and 
made  their  depositions  to  the  same 
eflect.  And  a  document  was  pro- 
duced, purporting  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  marriage  certificate  as  made  out 
by  Mr.  Allan — a  copy  which  she, 
the  woman,  stated  that  she  obtained 
at  the  time ;  the  register  itself,  which 
consisted  simply  of  an  entry  in  a 
small  book,  having  been  carried 
away  by  Mr.  Allan  in  his  pocket. 
Crinkett,  when  asked  what  had 
become  of  Mr.  Allan,  stated  that  he 
knew  nothing  but  that  he  had  left 
Ahalala.  From  that  day  to  this 
none  of  them  had  heard  of  Mr. 
Allan. 

Then  the  mayor  gave  Caldigate 
to  understand  that  he  must  hold 
himself  as  committed  to  stand  his 
trial  for  bigamy  at  the  next  assizes 
for  the  county. 


CHAPTER  XXX. THE  CONCLAVE  AT  PURITAN  GRANGE. 


John  Caldigate  was  committed, 
and  liberated  on  bail.  This  occur- 
red in  Cambridge  on  the  Wednes- 
day after  the  christening;  and  be- 
fore the  Saturday  night  following, 
all  the  Boltons  were  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  this  wretched  man,  who 
liad  taken  from  them  their  daughter 
and  their  sister,  was  a  bigamist;  and 
that  poor  Hester,  though  a  mother, 
was  not  a  wife.  The  evidence 
against  him,  already  named,  was 
yery  strong ;  but  they  had  been  put 
ii»  possession  of  other,  and  as  they 
tbought  more  damning  evidence 
flian  any  to  which  he  had  alluded 
iw  telling  his  version  of  the  story  to 
*^obert  Bolton.  The  woman  had 
produced,  and  had  shown  to  Robert 
^*olton,  the  envelope  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed in  John  Caldigate's  hand- 
JJ^fiting  to  "  Mrs.  Caldigate,  Ahalala, 
gobble,"  which  letter  had  been  dated 
inside  from  Sydney,  and  which  en- 
^'^lope  bore  the  Sydney  post-mark, 
^aldigatc's   handwriting  was   pecu- 


liar, and  the  attorney  declared  that 
he  could  himself  swear  to  it.  The 
letter  itself  she  also  produced,  but 
it  told  less  than  the  envelope.  It 
began  as  such  a  letter  might  begin, 
"  Dearest  Feemy,"  and  ended  "  Yours 
ever  and  always,  J.  C."  As  she 
herself  had  pointed  out,  a  man  such 
as  Caldigate  does  not  usually  call 
his  wife  by  that  most  cherished 
name  in  writing  to  her.  The  let- 
ter itself  referred  almost  altogether 
to  money  matters,  though  perhaps 
hardly  to  such  as  a  man  generally 
discusses  with  his  wife.  Certain 
phrases  seemed  to  imply  a  distinct 
action.  She  had  better  sell  these 
shares  or  those,  if  she  could,  for  a 
certain  price, — and  suchlike.  But 
she  explained,  that  they  both  when 
they  married  had  been  possessed  of 
mining  shares,  represented  by  scrip 
which  pasvsed  from  hand  to  hand 
readily,  and  that  each  still  retained 
his  or  her  own  property.  But 
among  the  various  small  documents 
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which  she  had  treasured  up  for  use, 
sliouUl  they  be  needed  for  some 
possible  occasion  such  as  this,  was 
a  note,  which  liad  not,  indeed,  been 
posted,  but  which  purported  to 
have  been  written  by  the  minister, 
Allan,  to  Caldigatc  liimself,  offering 
to  perform  tlie  marriage  at  Aha- 
lala,  but  advising  him  to  have  the 
ceremony  performed  at  some  more 
se,ttled  place,  wliere  an  established 
cluirch  community  witli  a  perma- 
nent church  or  chapel  admitted  the 
proper  custody  of  regir'ters.  Nothing 
could  be  more  sensible,  or  written 
in  a  better  spirit  than  this  letter, 
thougli  the  Ianguat«;e  was  not  that 
of  an  e(hicatcd  man.  This  letter, 
(/aldigate  liad,  she  sjiici,  showed  to 
lier,  and  she  had  ret^iined  it.  Then 
she  brought  forw.ird  two  liandker- 
('hiefs  which  she  herself  had  marked 
with  her  new  name,  Kuphemia 
<^aldigate,  and  the  ilate  of  the  year. 
This  had  been  <lone,  slie  declared, 
immerliately  after  her  marriage  ;  and 
the  handkorrhicfs  seemed  by  their 
appearanf'e  t<>  jnslify  the  assertion, 
('aldigate  had  a'lnjitted  a  promise, 
admitted  that  he  had  lived  with 
the  woman,  .idmittcd  that  she  had 
passed  by  his  name,  admitt^v]  that 
there  had  been  a  ciniversation  with 
the  (jlergyman  in  regard  to  his  mar- 
natje.  And  now  there  were  three 
Others,  bf>id»'s  the  woman  heiself, 
wlu)  were  ready  to  swear, — who 
liad  sworn, — that  they  had  wit- 
nessed the  cenMnonv ! 

A  clork  liad  been  w^nt  out  early 
in  November  bv  llobert  and  Wil- 
liam  Holton  to  niake  inquiry  in  the 
eoloiiv,  and  he  could  not  well  re- 
turn  before  the  end  <»f  March. 
And,  if  the  accused  nian  should 
ask  for  delay,  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  refnse  the  request,  as  it 
might  be  necessary  for  his  defence 
that  he,  too,  should  get  evidence 
from  the  colour.  The  next  assizes 
wonld  be  in  April,  and  it  would 
hardly   be    possible    that    the   trial 


should  take  place  so  soon.  And  if 
not,  there  would  be  a  delay  of  three 
or  four  months  more.  Even  that 
might  hardly  suffice  should  a  plea 
be  made  on  Caldigate's  behalf  that 
prolonged  inquiry  was  indispensable. 
A  thousand  allegations  might  be 
made  as  to  the  characters  of  thc&e 
witnesses, — characters  which  doubt- 
less were  open  to  criticism;  as  to 
the  probability  of  forgery ;  as  to  tlie 
necessity  of  producing  Albin,  the 
clergyman ;  as  to  Mrs.  Smithes  for- 
mer position, — whether  or  no  »lie 
was  in  truth  a  widow  when  she  was 
living  at  Ahalala.  Richard  Shand 
had  been  at  Ahalala,  and  must  have 
known  the  truth.  Caldigate  might 
well  declare  that  Richard  Shand's 
presence  was  essential  to  liis  de- 
fence. There  would  and  must  be 
delay. 

But  w  hat,  in  the  meantime,  would 
be  the  condition  of  Hester, — Hester 
]U)lton,  as  they  feared  that  they 
would  be  boun<l  in  duty  to  call  licr, 
— of  Hester  and  her  infant?  The 
thing  was  so  full  of  real  tragedy, — 
the  true  human  nature  of  tliem  all 
was  S4»  strongly  affected,  that  for  a 
time  family  jealousies  and  hatred 
lja<l  to  give  way.  To  father  and 
mother  and  to  the  brothers,  and  to 
the  brother's  wife,  it  was  equally  a 
catastroi)he,  terrible,  limitless,  like 
an  earthquake,  or  the  falling  upon 
them  of  some  ruined  tower.  One 
thing  was  clear  t^  them  all, — ^that 
she  and  her  child  must  be  taken 
away  from  Folking.  Her  continued 
residence  there  would  be  a  continu- 
ation [of  the  horror.  I'he  man  was 
not  her  husband.  Not  one  of  them 
was  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  mercy 
to  allege  that,  in  s{)ite  of  all  that 
they  had  heard,  he  still  might  be 
her  hupband.  Even  Mrs.  Robert, 
who  had  been  most  in  favour  of  the 
Caldiirate  marriajre,  did  not  doubt 
for  an  instant.  The  man  had  been 
a  gambler  at  home  on  race-courses, 
and  then  had  become  a  gambler  at 
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the  pjold-rnines  in  the  colony.  11  is 
life  then,  by  his  own  admission,  had 
been  disreputable.  Who  does  not 
know  that  vices  which  may  be 
treated  with  tenderness,  almost  with 
complaisance,  while  they  are  kept 
in  the  backfirround,  become  mon- 
strous, prodigious,  awe  -  inspiring 
when  they  are  made  public  ?  A  gen- 
tleman may  casually  let  slip  some 
profane  word,  and  even  some  friend- 
ly parson  standing  by  will  think  but 
little  of  it  ;  but  let  the  profane 
word,  through  some  unfortunate 
accident,  find  its  way  into  the 
newspapers,  and  the  gentleman  will 
be  held  to  have  disgraced  himself 
almost  for  ever.  Had  nothing  been 
said  of  a  marriage  between  Caldi- 
gate  and  Mrs.  Smith,  little  would 
have  been  thought  by  Robert  Bol- 
ton, little  perhaps  by  Robert  Bol- 
ton's father,  little  even  by  Robert 
Bolton's  wife,  of  the  unfortunate 
alliance  which  he  had  admitted. 
But  now,  everything  was  added  to 
make  a  pile  of  w  i?kedriess  as  big  as 
a  mountain. 

From  the  conclave  which  was 
held  on  Saturday  at  Puritan  Grange 
to  decide  what  should  be  done,  it 
was  impossible  to  exclude  Mrs. 
Bolton.  She  was  the  young  mo- 
ther's mother,  and  how  should  she 
be  excluded  ?  From  the  first  mo- 
ment in  which  something  of  the 
truth  had  reached  her  ears,  it  had 
become  impossible  to  silence  her  or 
to  exclude  her.  To  her  all  those 
former  faults  would  have  been  black 
as  vice  itself,  even  thouirh  there 
liad  been  no  question  of  a  former 
marriage.  Outside  active  sins,  to 
which  it  may  be  presumed  no 
temptation  allured  herself,  were 
abominable  to  her.  Evil  thoughts, 
hardness  of  heart,  suspicions,  unfor- 
givingness,  hatred,  being  too  im- 
palpable for  denunciation  in  the 
Decalogue  but  lying  nearer  to  the 
hearts  of  most  men  than  murder, 
theft,    adultery,  and    perjury,  were 


not  equally  abhorrent  to  her.  She 
Iliad  therefore  allowed  herself  to  be- 
lieve all  evil  of  this  man,  and  from 
the  very  first  had  set  him  down  in 
her  heart  as  a  hopeless  sinner.  The 
others  had  opposed  her, — because 
the  man  had  money.  In  the  midst 
of  her  shipwreck,  in  the  midst  of 
her  misery,  through  all  her  maternal 
agony,  there  was  a  certain  triumph 
to  her  in  this.  She  had  been  right, 
— right  from  first  to  last,  right  in 
everything.  Her  poor  old  husband 
was  crushed  by  the  feeling  that 
they  had,  among  them,  allowed  this 
miscreant  to  take  their  darling  away 
from  them, — that  he  himself  had  as- 
sented ;  but  she  had  not  assented ; 
she  was  not  crushed.  Before  Mon- 
day night  all  Cambridge  had  heard 
something  of  the  story,  and  then  it 
had  been  impossible  to  keep  her  in 
the  dark.  And  now,  when  the  con- 
clave met,  of  course  she  was  one. 
The  old  man  was  there,  and  Robert 
Bolton,  and  William  the  barrister, 
who  had  come  down  from  London 
to  give  his  advice,  and  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel.  Mrs.  Daniel,  of  all 
the  females  of  the  family,  was  the 
readiest  to  endure  the  severity  of 
the  step-mother,  and  she  w^as  now 
giving  what  comfort  she  could  by 
lier  attendance  at  the  Grange. 

'*  Of  course  she  should  come 
home,"  said  the  barrister.  T7p  to 
this  moment  no  one  had  seen  Hester 
since  the  evil  tidings  had  been 
made  known ;  but  a  messenger  had 
been  sent  out  to  Folking  with  a 
lon<T  letter  from  her  mother,  in 
which  the  poor  nameless  one  had 
been  implored  to  come  back  with 
her  baby  to  her  old  home  till  this 
matter  had  been  settled.  The 
writer  had  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  saying  of  hard  things  against 
the  sinner;  but  her  feelings  had 
been  made  verv  clear.  "  Your 
father  and  brothers  and  all  of  us 
think  that  you  should  come  away 
from   him    while   this   is    pending. 
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Nay ;  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to 
leave  him." 

"I  will  never,  never 'leave  my 
dearest,  dearest  husband.  If  they 
were  to  put  my  husband  into  jail 
I  would  sit  at  the  door  till  they 
had  let  him  out."  That,  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  had  been  the 
purport  of  her  reply.  And  that 
word  "husband"  she  used  in  al- 
most every  line,  having  only  too 
clearly  observed  that  her  mother 
had  not  used  it  at  all.  "  Dearest 
mother,"  she  said,  einling  her  letter, 
"  I  love  you  as  1  have  always  done. 
But  when  I  became  his  wife,  I 
swore  to  love  hirn  best.  I  did  not 
know  then  how  strong  my  love 
could  be.  I  have  hardly  known 
till  now,  when  he  is  troubled,  of 
what  devotion  1  was  ca|)able.  I 
will  not  leave  him  for  a  moment, 
— unless  I  have  to  do  so  at  his 
telling." 

Such  being  her  determination, 
and  so  great  her  (»l)stinacy,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  they  could  not  by 
soft  words  or  persuasive  letters  bring 
her  to  their  way  of  thinking.  She 
would  not  submit  to  their  authoritv, 
but  would  claim  that  as  a  married 
woman  she  owed  obedience  only  to 
her  husband.  And  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  l>e  within  their  power  to 
maktj  her  believe  that  she  was  not 
Caldigate's  wife.  They  believed  it. 
They  felt  that  they  knew  the  facts. 
To  them  any  continuati(m  of  the 
alliance  between  their  poor  girl  and 
the  false  traitor  was  abominable. 
Thev  would  have  hunu  the  man 
without  a  nioment\s  thought  of 
mercy  had  it  been  ])ossible.  There 
was  nothinu:  thev  would  not  have 
done  to  rescue  their  Hester  from 
his  power.  ]>ut  h«>w  was  she  to  be 
rescued  till  the  dilatorv  law  should 
have  claimed  its  victim  ?  "  Can't 
she  be  made  to  come  awav  by  the 
poliro^'  Ji>kc4l  the  mother. 

The   barrister    shook    his    head. 


**  Couldn't  the  magistrates  give  an 
order  ?"  asked  the  father.  Mr.  Bol- 
ton had  been  a  magistrate  himself, 
— was  one  still  indeed,  althouofh  for 
some  years  lie  had  not  sat  upon  the 
bench, — but  he  had  no  very  clear 
idea  of  a  magistrate's  power.  The 
barrister  again  shook  his  head. 
"  You  seemed  to  think  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  could  be  done," 
he  said,  turning  to  Robert.  When 
he  wanted  advice  he  would  always 
turn  to  Robert,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  the  barrister,  intending 
to  show  that  he  thought  the  lower 
branch  of  the  profession  to  be  at  any 
rate  more  accurate  than  the  higher. 

''  I  said  somethintr  about  an  order 
from  the  Vice-Chancellor.  But  I 
fear  we  should  not  succeed  in  get- 
tint;  it."  The  barrister  afjcain  shook 
his  head. 

"  ]  )o  you  mean  to  say  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bolton,  rising  up  from  her  scat; 
"  that  no  steps  can  be  tnken  ?" 

"  If  she  wenj  once  here,  perhaps 
you  coiild  —  prevent  her  return," 
whispered  the  barrister. 

"  Persuade  her  not  to  go  back," 
suggested  Mrs.  Daniel. 

**  Well, — that  might  c«)mo  after 
a  time.  i>ut  I  think  vou  wonld 
have  the  feeling  of  the  community 
with  vou  if  vou  succeeded  ;  well, 
Tiot  violence,  vou  understand." 

"No,  not  violence,"  said  the 
father. 

"I  could  be  violent  with  him," 
said  Mrs.  Bolton. 

"Just  do  not  let  her  leave  the 
lionse,"  continued  the  barrister. 
"Of  course  it  would  be  disagree- 
able." 

"  I  should  not  mind  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Bolton.  "In  doing  my  duty 
1  could  bear  anything.  To  sepa- 
rate her  from  him  I  could  undergo 
any  trouble." 

"  Jiut  he  would  liavc  the  power 
to  fetch  her?"  asked  the  father, 
doubtfully. 
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"  No  doubt ;  by  law  he  would 
have  such  power.  But  the  magis- 
trates would  be  very  loath  to  assist 
him.  The  feeling  of  the  commu- 
nity, as  I  said,  would  be  in  your 
favour.  She  would  be  cowed,  and 
when  once  she  was  away  from  him 
he  would  probably  feel  averse  to 
increase  our  enmity  by  taking  strong 
measures  for  her  recovery.''  Mrs. 
Bolton  seemed  to  declare  by  her  face 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  increase  her  enmity. 

*'  But  we  can't  lock  her  up,"  said 
the  old  man. 

"  Practically  you  can.  Take  her 
bonnet  awav, — or  whatever  she 
came  in.  IJon't  let  there  be  a 
vehicle  to  carry  her  back.  Let  the 
keys  be  turned  if  it  be  necessary. 
The  servants  must  know,  of  course, 
what  you  are  doing ;  but  they  will 
probably  be  on  your  side.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  if  she  be  resolute 
to  escape  at  any  cost  you  can  pre- 
vent her.  But  probably  she  will 
not  be  resolute  like  that.  It  re- 
quires a  deal  of  resolution  for  a 
vounjj  woman  to  show  herself  in 
the  streets  alone  in  so  wretched  a 
plight  as  hers.  It  depends  on  her 
disposition." 

"  She  is  very  determined/'  said 
Hester's  mother. 

'^And  you  can  be  equally  so." 
To  this  assertion  Mrs.  IJolton  as- 
sented with  a  little  nod.  "You 
can  only  try  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
cases  in  which,  unfortunately,  pub- 
licity cannot  be  avoided.  Wa  have 
to  do  the  best  we  can  for  her, 
poor  dear,  according  to  our  con- 
s<nences.  I  should  induce  her  to  come 
on  a  visit  to  her  mother,  and  then 
1  should,  if  possible,  detain  her." 

It  was  thus  that  AVilliam  Bolton 
jjrave  his  advice ;  and  as  Robert 
Bolton  assented,  it  was  determined 
that  this  should  be  the  line  of  action. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  were 
either  cruel  or  unloving  in  their 
projected     scheme.       Believing    as 
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they  did  that  the  man  was  not  her 
li  us  band,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  take  her  away 
from  him  if  possible.     But  it  was 
not   probable   that    Hester    herself 
would  look  upon  their  care  of  her 
in  the  same  light.     She  would  beat 
herself  against  the  bars  of  her  cage ; 
and  even  should  she  be  prevented 
from  escaping  by  the  motives  and 
reasons  which  William  Bolton  had 
suggested,  she  would  not  the  less 
regard    her  father  and   mother  as 
wicked   tvrants.      The   mother   un- 
derstood  that  very  well.     And  she, 
though   she   was    hard    to   all    the 
world  besides,  had  never  been  hard 
to  her  girl.      No  tenderest  female 
bosom  that  ever  panted  at  injustice 
done  to  her  offspring  was  more  full 
than  hers  of  pity,  love,  and  desire. 
To  save    her   Hester  from  sin   and 
suffering    she    would   willingly    lay 
down  her  life.     And  she  knew  that 
in  carrying  out  the  scheme  that  had 
been  proposed  she  must  appear  to 
her  girl  to  be  an  enemy, — to  be  the 
bitterest  of   all  enemies !      I    have 
seen  a  mother  force  open  the  con- 
vulsively closed  jaws  of  her  child  in 
order  that  some   agonising   torture 
might  be  applied, — which,   though 
aijonisincT    would  tend   to  save  her 
sick  infant's  life.     She  did  it  though 
the  child  shrank  from   her  as  from 
some  torturing  fiend.     This  mother 
resolved     that   she    would    do    the 
same, — though  her  child,  too,  should 
leani  to  hate  her. 

William  Bolton  undertook  to  go 
out  to  P^olking  and  give  the  invita- 
tion by  which  she  was  to  be  allured 
to  come  to  Puritan  Grange, — only 
for  a  day  and  night  if  longer  ab- 
sence was  objectionable;  only  for  a 
morning  visit,  if  no  more  could  be 
achieved.  It  was  all  treachery  and 
falsehood : — a  doing:  of  certain  evil 
that  possible  good  might  come  from  • 
it.  "  She  will  hate  me  for  ever, 
but  yet  it  ought  to  be  done,"  said 
William  Bolton  ;   who  was  a  good. 
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man,  an  excellent  husband  and 
father,  and  regarded  in  his  own 
profession  as  an  honourable,  trust- 
worthy man. 

"She  will  never  stav,"  tlic  old 
man  said  to  his  wife,  when  the 
others  liad  gone  and  they  two  were 
left  together, 

**  I  don't  know." 

**  I  am  sure  she  will  never  stay." 

'*  1  will  try." 

Mrs.  Robert  said  the  same  thinor 
when  the  scheme  was  explained  to 
her.  "  Do  you  think  anybody 
<*.ould  keep  me  a  prisoner  against 
my  will, — unless  thoy  lofked  me  up 
in  a  cell?  Do  you  think  I  would 
not  scream  ?■' 

The  husband  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain that  the  screaming  might  de- 
pend on  the  causes  which  had  ])ro- 
duced  the  coercion.  "  1  think  you 
would  scream,  and  scream  till  you 
were  let  loose,  if  the  person  locking 
you  up  had  nothing  to  justify  him. 
But  if  you  felt  that  the  world  would 
be  all  airainst  vou,  then  vou  would 
not  scream  and    would   not   be   let 

i.Ut." 

Mrs.  Iiobert,  however,  seemed  to 
flunk  that  no  one  could  keep  her  in 
any  liouse  against  lierown  will  with- 
out positive  bolts,  bars,  and  chains. 

In  the  meantime  much  had  been 
settled  out  at  Folking,  or  had  been 
settled  at  Cambridge,  so  that  the 
ilelails  were  known  at  Folking. 
Mr.  Seely  liad  taken  up  the  case, 
;ind  had  of  course  gone  into  it  with 
much  more  minuteness  than  llobcrt 
liolton  had  done.  Caldiccate  owned 
to  the  writintr  of  the  env(;lope,  and 
to  the  writiiiiT  of  the  letter,  hut  de- 
»lared  that  that  letter  hud  not  been 
sent  in  that  envelope.  He  had 
written  the  envelope  in  some  foolish 
joke  while  at  Ahalala, — he  remem- 
bered <loing  it  well ;  but  he  wjis 
quite  sure  that  it  had  never  passtjd 
through  the  Sydney  imst-otlice. 
The  letter  itself  had  been  written 
from     Svdncv.       \Iq    remembered 


writincr  that  also,  and  he  reincm- 
bcred  posting  it  at  Sydney  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  Mrs.  Smith. 
When  Mr.  Seelv  assured  him  tliat 
lie  himself  had  seen  the  post-ofiiee 
stamp  of  Sydney  on  the  cover,  Cal- 
digate declared  that  it  must  have 
been  passed  through  the  post-oftice 
for  fraudulent  purposes  after  it  had 
left  his  hands.  "Then,"  said  Mr. 
Seelv,  "the  fraud  must  h.ivc  been 
meditated  and  ])repared  three  years 
ago, — which  is  hardly  probable.* 

As  to  the  letter  from  the  cler- 
gyman Allan,  of  which  Mr.  Seely 
had  procured  a  copy,  Caldigate  de- 
clared that  it  had  certainly  never 
been  aildressed  to  him.  He  had 
never  received  any  letter  from  Mr. 
Allan, — had  never  seen  the  nian'8 
handwriting.  J[e  was  quite  sure 
that  if  he  were  in  New  South  Wales 
he  couhl  get  a  dozen  people  to  swear 
that  there  had  never  been  such  a 
marriage  at  Ahahda.  He  did  nanio 
many  j>eoj)le,  espe(;ially  Dick  Shand. 
I'lien  Mr.  Seely  proposed  to  pcnd 
cmt  an  agent  to  the  colony,  who 
should  take  the  depositions  of  such 
witnesses  as  he  could  find,  and  who 
should,  if  possible,  bring  Dick  Shand 
back  with  him.  And,  at  whatever 
cost,  search  should  be  niade  for  Mr. 
Allan;  and  Mr.  Allan  shouM,  if 
found,  be  brought  to  England,  if 
m«)ney  could  bring  him.  If  Mr. 
Allan  could  not  be  found,  soiuc 
ilocument  written  by  him  iniglit 
jierhaps  be  obtained  with  reference 
to  liis  handwriting.  Jiut,  througli 
it  all,  Mr.  Seely  did  believe  that 
there  had  been  some  marriage  cere- 
mony between  his  client  and  Mrs. 
Euphemia  Smith. 

All  this  down  to  the  smallest 
detail,  wji.s  told  to  Hester, — Hester 
lh)lton  or  Hester  Caldigate,  which- 
ever she  might  be.  And  there  was 
no  wi>rd  uttered  bv  the  man  slio 
claimed  as  her  husband  which  she 
did  not  believe  as  thoufrh  it  were 
gospel. 
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CUAPTER    XXXI. HESTER    IS    LURED    BACK. 


On  the  Monday  morning,  Mr. 
William  Bolton,  the  barrister,  wlio 
bad  much  to  his  own  inconveni- 
ence remained  at  Cambridire  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
scheme  which  he  had  proposed, 
went  over  to  Folking  in  a  fly.  lie 
had  never  been  at  the  place  before, 
and  was  personally  less  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  into  which 
his  sister  had  married  than  any 
other  Bolton.  Had  evervthinir  been 
pleasant,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  natural  than  such  a  visit ; 
but  as  things  were  very  far  from 
pleasant,  Hester  was  much  sur- 
prised when  he  was  shown  into 
her  room.  It  had  been  known  to 
Robert  Bolton  that  Caldisjate  now 
came  every  day  into  Cambridge  to 
see  either  his  lawyer  or  his  father, 
and  that  therefore  he  would  certain- 
ly not  be  found  at  home  about  the 
middle  of  the  day.  It  was  hence- 
forth to  be  a  law  with  all  the  IJJol- 
tons,  at  any  rate  till  aft(;r  the  trial, 
that  they  would  not  speak  to,  or  if 
possible  see,  John  Caldigate.  Not 
witiiout  very  stronix  cause  would 
William  Bolton  have  entered  his 
bouse,  but  tliat  stronix  cause 
existed. 

"  Oh,  William,  I  am  so  glad  to 
sec  you !"  said  Hester,  rushing  into 
her  brother's  arms. 

**  I  too  am  glad  to  see  you, 
Hester,  though  the  time  is  so  sad 
to  us  all." 

"Yes,  yes;  it  is  sad, — oh,  so 
Had  !  Is  it  not  terrible  that  there 
should  be  people  so  wicked,  and 
that  they  should  be  able  to  cause 
so   much  trouble   to   innocent  per- 
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"With  all  my  heart  I  feel  for 
you,"  said  the  brother,  caressing  his 
young  sister. 

With  quickest  instinct  she  im- 
mediately   perceived   that   a  slight 


emphasis  given  to  the  word  "you" 
implied  the  singular  number.  She 
drew  herself  back  a  little,  still 
feeling,  however,  that  no  offence 
had  as  yet  been  committed  against 
which  she  could  express  her  indig- 
nation. *  But  it  was  necessary  that 
a  protest  should  be  made  at  once. 
"  I  am  so  sorry  that  my  husband  is 
not  here  to  welcome  you.  He  has 
gone  into  Cambridge  to  fetch  his 
father.  Poor  Mr.  Caldigate  is  so 
troubled  by  all  this  that  ho  prefers 
now  to  come  and  stay  with  us." 

"Ah,  indeed!  I  daresay  it  will 
be  better  that  the  father  and  the 
son  should  be  together." 

"  Father  and  son,  or  even  mother 
and  daughter,  are  not  like  husbands 
and  wives,  are  they  ?" 

"No,  they  are  not,"  said  the 
hamster,  not  quite  knowing  how  to 
answer  so  very  self-evident  a  propo- 
sition, but  understanding  accurately 
the  line  of  thouijht  which  had  ren- 
dcred  it  necessary  for  the  poor  crea- 
ture to  reassert  at  every  moment  the 
bond  by  which  she  would  fain  be 
bound  to  the  father  of  her  child. 

"  But  Mr.  Caldigate  is  so  good, — 
so  good  and  gentle  to  me  and  baby, 
that  I  am  delicrhted  that  he  should 
be  here  with  John.  You  know  of 
all  this." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  of  course." 

"  And  will  feel  all  that  John  has 
to  sutler." 

"It  is  very  bad, — very  bad  for 
everybody  concerned.  By  his  own 
showinir,  his  conduct " 

"William,"  said  she,  "let  this 
be  settled  in  one  word.  I  will  not 
hear  a  syllable  against  my  hus- 
band from  vou  or  anv  one  else.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you, — I  cannot 
tell  you  how  delighted.  Oh,  if 
papa  would  come, — ov  mamma  1 
I>ear,  dear  mamma!  You  don't 
suppose  but  that  I  love  you  all !" 
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"  I  am  sure  you  do." 

"  But  not  from  papa  or  mamma 
even  will  I  hear  a  word  atraiiist 
him."^  Would  Fannv," — Fanny  was 
the  barrister's  wife — **  let  her  people 
come  and  say  things  behind  your 
back  ?" 

"  I  hope  not." 

**  Then,  believe  tliat  I  can  be  as 
stout  as  Fanny.  But  we  need  not 
qaaiTcl.  You  will  come  and  see 
baby,  and  have  some  lunch.  I  am 
afraid  they  will  not  be  here  till 
three  or  four,  but  they  will  be  so 
ji^lad  to  see  you  if  you  will  wait." 

JFe  would  not  wait,  of  course; 
but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken 
awav  to  see  babv,  and  did  eat  his 
lunch.  Then  he  brought  forward 
the  purport  of  his  mission.  "  Your 
mother  is  most  anxious  to  see  you, 
Hester.    You  will  go  and  visit  lier  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Hester,  unaware 
of  anv  danjjer.  "  But  I  wish  she 
would  come  to  me." 

*'Mv  dear  mrl,  as  thinjjs  are  at 
present  tliat  is  impossible.  You 
can  at  any  rate  understand  as  mu<:h 
as  that.     There  must  be  a  trial." 

"  1  suppose  so." 

"And  till  that  has  been  held 
your  mother  would  be  wrong  to 
j^omc  here.  I  express  no  judgment 
airainst  anv  one." 

"  I  sliould  have  thou«vht  mamma 
would  have  been  the  first  to  suj)i>ort 
nie, — me  and  baby,"  she  siiid,  sob- 
biuiX. 

'*  Certainlv.  If  you  were  home- 
less  " 

*'J>ut  I  am  not.  My  husband 
gives  me  a  house  to  live  in,  and  I 
want  none  other." 

"  Wliat  I  wish  tocxphiin  is,  that  if 
you  were  in  want  of  anythini; 
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1  am  in  want  of  nothing, — but 
>vm]>athv." 

"  V(m  liave  it  from  jiie  and  from 
all  of  us.  J>ut  pray,  listen  for  a 
moment.  Slie  cannot  come  to  vou 
till  the  trial  be  over.  1  am  sure  Mr. 
('aldigate  wi>uld  understand  that." 


"  lie  comes  to  me,"  she  said,  allud- 
ing to  her  father-in-law,  and  not 
clioosinjj  to  understand  that  her 
brother  should  have  called  her  hus- 
band "  Mr.  Caldigatc." 

**  But  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
vou  should  not  go  to  Chesterton." 

"  Just  to  see  mamma  ?" 

"  For  a  day  or  two,"  lie  rcpliod, 
blushing  inwardly  at  his  own  lie. 
"Could  you  go  to-morrow?" 

"  Oh  no, — not  to  stay.  Of  course 
I  must  ask  my  husband.  Vm  sure 
he'll  let  me  go  if  I  ask  it,  but  not 
to-morrow.     Why  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Only  that  your  mother  longs  to 
see  you."  He  had  been  specially 
instigated  to  iniluce  her  to  come 
as  soon  as  possible.  "You  may 
imajxine  how  anxious  she  is." 

"  Poor  mamma  I  Yes, — I  know 
she  sutlers.  I  know  mamma's  feel- 
ings. Mamma  and  I  must,  must, 
must  quarrel  if  we  talk  about  this. 
<.)f  course  I  will  go  to  sec  her.  But 
will  you  tell  her  this, — that  if  she 
cannot  speak  of  my  husband  with 
attcction  and  respect,  it  will  he 
better  tliat — slie  should  not  men- 
tion him  at  all .'  I  will  not  submit 
to  a  word  even  from  her." 

When  he  took  his  departure  it 
was  settle* I  that  she  would,  with 
her  husband's  permission,  go  over 
to  ('hesterttm  for  a  couple  of  nights 
in  the  course  of  the  next  week ; 
but  that  she  could  not  fix  the  day 
till  slie  lu:d  seen  him.  Then,  when 
he  WMS  taking  his  departure  and  kiss- 
ing her  once  again,  she  whispered 
a  word  to  him.  "  Try  and  bo  chari- 
table, William.  1  sometimes  think 
that  at  Chesterton  we  hardly  knew 
wh.nt  charity  me.int." 

That  ev(?iiing  the;  proposed  visit 
to  Chesterton  was  discussed  at 
Folkin^.  The  old  man  had  verv 
strongly  taken  U[»  his  son's  side, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  the  BoU 
tons  were  not  onlv  uncharitable, 
but  perversely  ill-conditioned  in  the 
view    which    they   took.      To    his 
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thinking,-  Crinkctt,    Adamson,  and 
the  woman  were  pjrecdy,  fraudulent 
scoundrels,    who  had   brought   for- 
ward  this   charge   solely  with    the 
view  of  extorting  money.     He  de- 
clared that  the  very  fact  that  thev 
had   begun    by  asking   for   money 
should  have  barred  their  evidence 
before  any  magistrates.     The  oaths 
of  the  four  "  scoundrels"  were,  ac- 
cording   to    him,    worth    nothing. 
Tlie   scrap  of   paper  purporting  to 
he  a  copy  of  the  marriage  certifi- 
cate, and  tlic  clergyman's  pretended 
letter,  were  mere  forgeries,  liaving 
about  them   no  evidence  or  prob- 
ability  of   truth.     Any   one    could 
have    written    thcrn.     As    to    that 
envelope   addressed   to  Mrs.  Caldi- 
gate,    with  the    Sydney    postmark, 
he  had  his  own  theory.     He  thonirht 
but  little  of  the  intorcourse  which 
his    son     acknowledged    with    the 
woman,    but   was   of   opinion    that 
his  son  **  had  been  an  ass"  in  writ- 
ing those  words.     But  a  man  does 
not  marry  a  woman  by  simply  writ- 
ing his  own  name  with  the  word 
mistress   prefixed   to   it   on  an  en- 
velope.    Any  other   woman   might 
have  adduced  the  envelope  as  evi- 
dence of  his  marriajje  with  her  !     It 
was,  ho  said,  monstrous   that   any 
one  should  give  credence  to  such  a 
bundle  of  lies.     Therefore  his  words 
were   gospel,  and   his   wishes  were 
laws  to  Hester.     She  clung  round 
him,  and   hovered   over   him,    and 
patted   him    like    a  very   daughter, 
insisting  that  he  should  nurse  the 
baby,  and    talking   of   him    to  her 
husband  as  though  he  were  mani- 
festly  the  wisest  man  in  Cambridge- 
nhire.     She  forgot  even   that  little 
flaw  in  his  religious  belief.     To  her 
thinking  at  the  present  moment,  a 
man   who  would    believe    that   her 
baby  was  the  honest  son  of  an  honest 
father  and  mother  had  almost  reli- 
gion enoujjh  for  all  purposes. 

"  Quite  right  that  you  should  go," 
said  the  old  man. 


"I  think  80,"  said  the  huvsband, 
"  though  I  am  afraid  they  will 
trouble  her." 

**  The  only  question   is,  whether 
they  will  let  her  come  back.'' 
"What!"  exclaimed  Hester. 
"Whether  they  won't  keep  you 
when  they've  got  you." 

**  I  won't  be  kept.  I  will  come 
back.  You  don't  suppose  I'd  let 
them  talk  me  over  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear ;  I  don't  think 
they'll  be  able  to  do  that.  But 
there  are  such  things  as  bolts  and 
bars." 

"  Impossible  !"  said  his  son. 
"  Do  vou  mean  that  they'll  send 
me  to  prison  ?"  asked  Hester. 

"  No,  they  can't  do  that.  They 
wouldn't  take  you  in  at  the  county 
jail,  but  they  might  make  a  prison 
of  Puritan  Grange.  I  don't  say  they 
will,  but  they  miffht  try  it." 
"  I  should  get  out,  of  course." 
"  I  daresay  you  would ;  but  there 
might  be  trouble." 

"  Papa  would  not  allow  that," 
said  Hester.  "  Papa  understands 
better  than  that.  I've  a  riorht  to  jjo 
where  I  like,  just  as  anybody  else ; 
— that  is,  if  John  tells  me."  The 
matter  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
but  John  Caldigate  was  of  opinion 
that  no  such  attempt  as  the  old  man 
had  suggested  was  probable, —  or 
even  possible.  The  idea  that  in 
these  days  any  one  should  be  kept  a 
prisoner  in  a  private  house, — any 
one  over  whom  no  one  in  that  house 
possessed  legitimate  authority, — 
seemed  to  him  to  be  monstrous. 
That  a  husband  should  lock  up  his 
wife  might  be  possible,  or  a  father 
his  unmarried  and  dependent  daugh- 
ter ;  but  that  any  one  should  venture 
to  lock  up  another  man's  wife  was, 
he  declared,  out  of  the  question, 
^fr.  Caldigate  again  sjiid  that  he 
should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were 
att<impted ;  but  acknowledged  that 
the  attempt  could  hardly  be  suc- 
cessful. 
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As  Hester  was  anxious  to  make 
the  visit,  it  was  arranged  tliat  she 
should  go.  It  was  not  that  she 
expected  much  pleasure  even  in 
aoeing-her  mother; — but  that  it  wius 
expedient  at  such  a  time  to  maintain 
what  fellowship  might  still  be  pos- 
Mble  with  her  own  family.  The 
trial  would  of  course  liberate  them 
from  all  their  trouble;  and  then, 
when  the  trial  should  be  over,  it 
would  be  very  sad  if  an  entire  rup- 
ture between  hei*sclf  and  her  parents 
-sliould  have  been  created.  She 
would  be  true  to  her  husband;  as 
true  as  a  part  must  be  to  the  whole, 
as  the  heart  must  be  to  the  brain. 
Tliey  two  were,  and  ever  would  be, 
one.  Ihit  if  lier  mother  could  be 
spared  to  her,  if  she  could  be  saved 
from  a  lasting  quarrel  with  lier 
mother,  it  would  be  so  much  to  her  ! 
Tears  came  into  the  eves  even  of  the 
oid  man  as  he  assented  ;  and  her 
husband  swore  to  her  that  for  her 
smIvC  he  would  forgive  every  injury 
from  anv  one  bearing:  the  name  of 
J>olton  when  all  this  should  be 
over. 

A  day  was  tlierefore  fixed,  and  a 
note  was  written,  and  on  the  la>t 
day  of  February  she  and  her  baby 
and  her  nurse  were  t:ik(?n  over  to 
I'uritan  Oranjje.  In  the  meantime 
telegrams  at  a  very  great  eost  had 
been  flying  backwards  and  forwards 
between  (/ambridije  and  Svdnev. 
William  and  Robert  Bolton  had  de- 
termined among  them  that,  at  what- 
ever expense  to  the  family,  tlie  truth 
must  be  ascertained  ;  and  to  this 
the  old  banker  had  assented.  So 
f:ir  thev  were  rijj:ht,  no  <loubt.  If 
the  daugliter  and  sister  was  not  in 
truth  a  wife, — if  bv  jxrossest,  l)V  most 
cruel  ill-usage  she  had  been  lured 
to  a  ruin  for  which  there  could  l)e 
no  remedy  in  this  world, — it  wouhl 
bij  better  that  the  fact  should  be 
known  at  once,  so  that  her  life 
ftiiirht  be  pure  though  it  could  iu'ver 
again  be  bright.     But  it  was  strange 


that,  with  all  these  Boltons,  there 
was  a  desire,  an  anxiety,  to  prove 
the  man's  guilt  rather  than  his  in- 
nocence. Mrs.  l^olton  liad  always 
regarded  liini  as  a  guilty  man, — 
thou<rh  miiltv  of  she  knew  not  what. 
She  had  always  j)redicted  misery 
from  a  marriage  so  distasteful  to 
lier  ;  and  lier  husband,  though  he 
had  been  brought  to  oppose  her  and 
to  sanction  the  marriage,  had,  from 
the  moment  in  v/hich  the  sanction 
was  given,  been  induced  by  her 
influence  to  rejjret  it.  Robert  Bol- 
ton,  when  the  charge  was  first  made, 
when  the  letter  from  the  woman 
was  fli-st  shown  to  him,  had  become 
aware  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  allowing  this  trouble  to  come  upon 
the  family  ;  and  then,  sis  from  point 
to  point  the  evidence  had  been 
opened  out  to  liim,  he  had  grad- 
ually convinced  himself  that  the 
son-in-law  an<l  brother-in-hiw,  whom 
he  liad,  as  it  were,  forced  into  the 
faniilv,  was  a  bigamist.  There  was 
present  to  them  all  an  intense  de- 
sire to  prove  the  man's  guilt,  which 
was  start lini;  to  all  around  who 
lieard  anything  of  the  matter.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Bolton  telegrams 
and  the  Caldigate  telegrams  had 
elicited  two  facets, — that  Allan  the 
Wesleyan  minister  had  gone  to  the 
Fiji  Islands  and  had  there  died  ;  and 
that  they  at  Nobble  who  had  last 
known  Dick  Shand's  address,  now 
knew  it  no  longer.  Caldigate  had 
liimself  gone  to  Pollington,  and 
had  there  ascertained  that  no  tidinjip) 
had  been  received  from  Dick  by  any 
of  the  Shand  family  for  the  last 
twelve  months.  It  had  been  de- 
cided that  the  trial  must  be  post- 
poned at  any  rate  till  the  summer 
assizes,  which  would  be  held  in 
Cambridge  about  the  last  week  in 
August ;  and  it  was  thought  by 
some  that  even  then  the  case  would 
not  be  ready.  There  was,  no  donbt^ 
an  opinion  prevalent  in  Cambridge 
that  the  unfortunate  young  mother 
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should  be  taken  home  to  her  own 
family  till  the  matter  should  be 
decided ;  and  amon<r  the  ladies  of 
the  town  John  Caldijojate  himself 
was  blamed  severely  for  not  allow- 
ing her  to  place  herself  under  her 
father^s  protection  ;  but  the  ladies 
of  the  town  generally  were  not 
probably  well  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  and  temper  of  the  young 
wife  herself. 

Thingrs  were  in  this  condition 
when  Hester  and  lier  baby  went 
to  her  fathers  house.  Though  thjit 
suspicion  as  to  some  intended  du- 
rance which  Mr.  Caldigate  had  ex- 
pressed was  not  credited  by  her, 
still,  as  she  was  driven  up  to  the 
house,  the  idea  was  in  her  mind. 
She  looked  at  the  door  and  she 
looked  at  the  window,  and  she 
could  not  conceive  it  possible  that 
such  a  thing  should  be  attempted. 
She  thought  of  her  own  knowledge 
of  the  house  ;  hc)w,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, she  could  escape  from  the  back 
of  the  garden  into  the  little  field 
running  down  to  the  river,  and 
bow  she  could  cross  the  ferry.  Of 
course  she  knew  everv  outlet  and 
inlet  about  the  place,  and  was  sure 
that  confinement  would  be  impos- 
sible. But  she  did  not  think  of 
her  bonnet  nor  of  her  boots,  nor  of 
the  horror  which  it  would  be  to  her 
should  she  be  driven  to  wander 
forth  into  the  town,  and  to  seek  a 
conveyance  back  to  l^^olking  in  the 
public  streets. 

She  went  on  a  Afonday  with  an 
understanding  that  she  was  to  re- 
nuiin  there  till  X'Ccduesclay.  Mrs. 
Bolton  almost  wished  that  a  shorter 
visit  had  been  arranged  in  order 
that  she  mijjht  at  once  commence 
her  hostile  operations  without  any 
intermediate  and  hypocritical  pre- 
tences. She  had  planned  her  cam- 
paign thoroughly  in  her  own  mind, 
and  had  taken  the  cook  into  her 
confidence,  the  cook  beinsc  the 
oldest  and   most   religious   servant 


in  the  house.  When  the  day  of 
departure  should  have  come  the 
cook  was  to  lock  the  doors,  and 
the  gardener  was  to  close  the 
little  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden;  and  the  bonnet  and  other 
things  were  to  be  removed,  and 
then  the  mother  would  declare  her 
purpose.  But  in  the  meantime 
allusions  to  that  intended  return 
to  Folking  nmst  be  accepted,  and 
listened  to  with  false  assent.  It 
was  very  grievous,  but  so  it  was 
arranged.  As  soon  as  Hester  was 
in  the  house,  the  mother  felt  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been 
to  declare  to  her  daughter  at  once 
that  she  was  a  prisoner; — but  it 
was  then  too  late  to  alter  their 
proposed  plans. 

It  very  nearly  came  to  pass  that 
Hester  left  her  mother  on  the  morn- 
insf  of  her  arrival.  Thev  had  both 
determined  to  be  cautious,  reticent, 
and  forbearing,  but  the  difference 
between  them  was  so  vital  that 
reticence  was  impossible.  At  first 
there  was  a  profusion  of  natural 
tears,  and  a  profusion  of  embraces. 
Each  clung  to  the  other  for  a  while 
as  thoudi  some  feelins:  miffht  be 
satisfied  by  mere  contact ;  and  then 
the  woe  of  the  thing,  the  woe  of  it, 
was   acknowledrjed  on  both  sides  ! 

o 

They  could  agree  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  wicked  was  very  wicked. 
Wherever  might  lie  the  sin  of  fraud 
and  falsehood,  the  unmerited  mis- 
fortunes of  poor  Hester  were  pal- 
pable enough.  They  could  weep 
together  over  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  that  darling  baby.  But  by  de- 
grees it  was  impossible  to  abstain 
from  alluding  to  the  cause  of  their 
sorrow ; — and  such  allusion  became 
absolutely  necessary  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  persuade  Hester 
to  remain  at  her  old  home  with  her 
own  consent.  This  was  done  by 
her  father  on  the  evening  of  her 
arrival,  in  compliance  with  the  plan 
that     had    been    arranged.     "No, 
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papa,  no;  I  cannot  do  that,"  she 
Raid,  with  a  tone  of  angry  deter- 
mination. 

**  It  is  your  duty,  Hester.  All 
your  friends  will  tell  you  so." 

**  My  duty  is  to  my  Imsband," 
she  said,  "  and  in  such  a  matter  I 
can  allow  myself  to  listen  to  no 
other  friend."  She  w^as  so  firm  and 
fixed  in  this,  that  he  did  not  even 
dare  to  go  on  with  his  expostu- 
lation. 

But  afterwards,  when  they  were 
up-stiiirs  together,  Mrs.  Bolton  spoke 
out  more  at  length  and  with  more 
energy.  **  Mamma,  it  is  of  no  use," 
eaid  Hester. 

"  It  ought  to  he  of  use.  ]>o 
you  know  the  position  in  which 
you  are  ?" 

♦'Very  well.  I  am  mv  hushand's 
wife." 

"  If  it  be  so,  well.  But  if  it  be 
not  so,  and  if  you  remain  with  him 
while  there  is  a  doubt  upon  the 
matter,  then  you  arc  liis  mistress." 

"  If  I  am  not  liis  wife,  then  I 
will  be  his  mistress,"  said  Hester, 
standing   up    and    looking    as    she 


spoke  much  as  her  mother  would 
look  in  her  most  determined  mo- 
ments. 

"  Mv  child !" 

"  AVhat  is  the  use  of  all  this, 
mammal  Nothing  shall  make  me 
leave  him.  Others  mav  be  ashamed 
of  me ;  but  because  of  this  I  shalt 
never  be  ashamed  of  myself.  You 
are  ashamed  of  me !" 

*'If  you  could  mean  what  you 
said  just  now  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  you." 

"1  do  mean  it.  Though  the 
juries  and  the  judges  should  nay 
that  he  was  not  my  husband,  though 
all  the  judges  in  lijigland  should 
say  it,  I  would  not  believe  them. 
They  may  j)ut  him  in  prison  and  so 
divide  us;  but  they  never  shall 
divide  my  bone  from  his  bone,  and 
my  flesh  from  his  flesh.  As  you 
arc  ashamed  of  me,  I  had  better  go 
back  to-morrow." 

Then  Mrs.  Bolton  determined 
that  early  in  the  morning  she 
would  h)ok  to  the  bolts  and  bars; 
but  when  the  morning  came  matters 
had  softened  themselves  a  little. 


cuAPTEii  XXXII. — tup:  iiabington  wedding. 


"  It  is  your  duty,  —  especially 
your  duty,  —  to  separate  them." 
This  was  sjiid  bv  Mr.  Sniirkie,  the 
vicar  of  Plum-cum-Pippin,  to  Mr. 
Bromley,  the  rector  of  U tterden  ; 
and  the  words  were  spoken  in  the 
park  at  Babington,  where  the  two 
clergymen  were  taking  a  walk  to- 
gether. !Mr.  Sniirkio's  first  wife 
had  been  a  ^liss  Bromley,  a  sister 
of  the  clergyman  at  Utterden ;  and 
as  Julia  IWuii^ton  was  anxious  to 
take  to  her  bosom  all  her  future 
husband's  past  belongings,  Mr. 
Bromlev  had  been  invited  to  Bab- 
ington.  It  might  be  that  aunt 
Tolly  was  at  this  time  well  inclined 
to  exercise  her  hospitality  in  this 
direction  bv  a  feelinjj:  that  Mr.  Brom- 


ley would  be  able  to  talk  to  them 
about  this  terrible  affair.  Mr.  Brom- 
ley was  intimate  with  John  Caldi. 
gate,  and  of  course  would  know  all 
about  it.  There  was  naturally  in 
aunt  I*ollv's  heart,  a  certain  amount 
of  self-congratulation  at  the  way 
in  which  things  were  going.  Mr. 
Smirkie,  no  doubl,  had  had  afonner 
wife,  but  no  one  would  call  him  a 
bigamist.  In  what  a  condition 
might  her  poor  Julia  have  been  but 
for  that  interposition  of  Providence  ! 
For  aunt  I'olly  regarded  poor  Hester 
Bolton  as  having  been  quite  a  pro- 
vidential incident,  furnished  ex- 
pressly for  the  salvation  of  Jnlia. 
Hitherto)  Mr.  Bromley  had  been  very 
short  in  his  expressions  respecting 
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the  Folking  tragedy,  having  simply 
declared  that,  judging  by  character, 
he  could  not  conceive  that  a  man 
such  as  Caldigate  would  have  been 
guilty  of  such  a  crime.  But  now  he 
was  being  put  through  hia  facings 
more  closely  by  his  brother-in-law. 

"  Why  should   I  want   to  separ- 
ate them"  ?'' 

"Because   the    evidence    of    his 
guilt  is  so  strong." 

"  That  is  for  a  jury  to  judge." 
*'  Yes ;  and  if  a  jury  should  de- 
cide that  there  had  been  no  Austra- 
lian marriage, — which  I  fear  we  can 
hardly  hope; — but  if  a  jury  were 
to  decide  that,  then  of  course  she 
could  go  back  to  him.  But  while 
there  is  a  doubt,  I  should  have 
thought,  Tom,  you  certainly  would 
have  seen  it,  even  though  you 
never  have  had  a  wife  of  your  own." 
"I  think  I  see  all  that  there  is 
to  see,"  said  the  other.  "If  the 
poor  lady  has  been  deceived  and 
betrayed,  no  punishment  can  be  too 
heavy  for  the  man  who  has  so  in- 
jured her.  But  the  very  enormity 
of  the  iniquity  makes  me  doubt  it. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  Caldigate  is  a 
high-spirited,  honest  gentleman,  to 
whom  the  perpetration  of  so  great 
a  sin  would  hardly  sunrgest  itself." 

"But  if,— butif-^!  Think  of 
her  condition,  Tom !" 

"  You  would  have  to  tliink  of 
your  own,  if  you  were  to  attempt 
to  tell  her  to  leave  him." 

"That  means  that  you  are  afraid 
of  her." 

"  It  certainly  means  that  I  should 
be  very  much  afraid  if  I  thought  of 
taking  such  a  liberty.  If  I  believed 
it  to  be  my  duty,  I  hope  that  I 
would  do  it." 

"  You  are  her  clergyman." 
**  Certainly.       I     christened    her 
child.     I  preach  to  her  twice  every 
Sunday.     And  if  she  were  to  die,  I 
should  bury  her." 
"  Is  that  all  ?" 
"Pretty  nearly; — except    that   I 


generally  dine    at  the   house  once 
a  week." 

"  Is  there  nothing  further  con- 
fided to  you  than  that?" 

"  If  she  were  to  come  to  me  for 
advice,  then  it  would  be  my  duty 
to  give  her  what  advice  I  thought 

to  be  best ;  and  then " 

"  Well,  then  ?" 

"  Then  I  should  have  to  make  up 
my  mind, — which  I  have  not  done 
at  present, — I  should  have  to  make 
up  my  mind,  not  as  to  his  guilt, 
for  I  believe  him  to  be  innocent, 
but  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  sep- 
aration till  a  jury  should  have  ac- 
quitted him.  But  I  am  well  aware 
that  she  won't  come  to  me;  and 
from  little  words  which  constantlv 
drop  from  her,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  leave 
her  husband  but  a  direct  command 
from  himself." 

"  You  might  do  it  through  him." 
"  I   am    equally  sure   that   noth- 
ing would  induce  him  to  send  her 
away." 

But  such  a  conviction  as  this 
was  not  sufficient  for  Mr.  Srairkie. 
He  was  alive  to  the  fact, — uncom- 
fortablv  alive  to  the  fact, — that 
the  ordinary  life  of  gentlefolk  in 
Enorland  does  not  admit  of  direct 
clerical  interference.  As  a  country 
clergyman,  he  could  bestow  his  ad- 
monitions upon  his  poorer  neigh- 
bours ;  but  upon  those  who  were 
well-to-do  he  could  not  intrude 
himself  unasked,  unless,  as  he 
thought,  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency. Here  was  a  case  of  very 
great  emergency.  He  was  sure  that 
he  would  have  courage  for  the  occa- 
sion if  Folking  were  within  the 
bounds  of  Plum-cum-Pippin.  It 
w*as  just  the  case  in  which  counsel 
should  be  volunteered  ; — in  which 
so  nmch  could  be  said  which  would 
be  gross  impertinence  from  others 
thouo-h  it  mitrht  be  so  manifest  a 
duty  to  a  clergyman !  But  Mr. 
Bromley  could  not  be  aroused  to  a 
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sense  either  of  bis  duty  or  of  his 
privileges.  All  this  was  sad  to  Mr. 
Smirkie,  who  rerrretted  those  past 
days  in  which,  as  he  believed,  the 
delinquent  soul  had  beeti  as  mani- 
festly subject  to  occlesiasti(;al  inter- 
ference as  tlio  delinijuent  body  has 
always  been  to  the  civil  law. 

Hut  with  Julia,  who  was  to  be 
his  wife,  he  could  be  more  impera- 
tive. She  v.as  taught  to  give 
thanks  before  the  throne  of  grace 
because  she  had  been  spared  the 
irjiKuniny  of  btino:  married  to  a 
man  who  could  not  have  made  her 
his  wife,  and  had  had  an  unstained 
clerjrvnian  of  the  Church  of  Kni^- 
land  given  to  her  for  her  y>rotection. 
Kor  with  that  I'andour  which  is  so 
delightful,  and  so  common  in  these 
days,  evervthinjr  had  been  told  to 
Mr.  Smirkie, — how  her  vount;  heart 
liad  for  a  time  turned  itself  towards 
her  cousin,  how  she  had  been  <le- 
ceived,  and  then  liow  rejoiced  she 
was  that  bv  such  <leceit  she  ha<l 
been  reserved  f<»r  Iht  present  more 
glnrious  fate.  "  And  wj)n't  Mr. 
Hromlcy  speak  to  herf  Julia 
asked. 

"  It  is  a  very  diilicult  question 
— a  very  dif]i'*ult  ([uestion  indeed," 
sai<l  Mr.  Smirkie,  shaking  his  head. 
He  was  (piile  sure  that  were  rolk- 
ing  in  his  pari'^h  he  would  i)er- 
form  the  duty,  though  Mr.  Caldigate 
and  the  unforlunate  ladv  miu:ht  be 
as  a  lion  and  a  lioness  in  o])j)osi- 
tiou  to  him;  but  he  was  also  of 
opinion  that  sacerdotal  <litterences 
of  opinion  should  not  be  discussed 
amonir  lavmen, — should  not  be  dis- 
cussed  by  a  clergyman  even  with 
the  wife  of  his  b(»som. 

At  l>abington  opinion  was  some- 
what divided.  Aunt  l*olly  and 
Julia  were  kA  course  certain  that 
John  Caldigate  had  married  the 
woman  in  Australia,  liut  the  two 
other  'rirls  and  their  father  were 
not  at  all  so  sure.  Indeed  there 
had  been  a  little  misunderstandintr 


among  the  BabingtoDS  on  the  sub- 
<»ject,  which  was  perhaps  strength, 
ened  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Smirkie 
had  more  endeared  himself  to  Ju- 
lians mother  than  to  Julians  father 
or  sisters,  and  that  Mr.  Smirkie 
himself  was  very  clear  as  to  the 
criminality  of  the  bigamist  "  I 
suj)pose  you  are  often  there?"  Mr. 
Bal»ington  said  to  his  guest,  the  par- 
son of  Utterden. 

'•'Yes;  I  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  them." 

**Do  you  think  it  possible?" 

**  Not  probable,"  said  the  clergy- 
man. 

"  1  don't,"  said  the  squire.  "  I 
suppose  he  was  a  little  wild  ont 
there,  but  that  is  a  veiy  different 
thing  from  bigamy.  Young  men, 
when  they  get  out  to  those  places, 
are  not  quite  so  particular  as  they 
ought  to  be,  1  daresay.  When  I 
was  young,  perhaps  I  was  not  as 
steady  as  i  oufrht  to  have  been. 
lUit,  by  George !  hero  is  a  man 
comes  over  and  asks  for  a  lot  of 
money ;  and  then  the  woouin  asks 
for  money ;  and  then  they  sav 
that  if  they  don't  get  it,  tliey'll 
swear  the  f<'lIow  was  married  in 
Australia.  I  can't  fancy  that  any 
jury  will  believe  that." 

'*  I  hope  not." 

"And  yet  Madam," — the  squire 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  bis  wife 
Madam  when  he  intended  to  insina- 
ate  anything  against  her, — **  has  got 
it  settled  in  her  head  that  this  young 
woman  isn*t  his  wife  at  all.  I 
think  it's  uncommon  liard.  A  man 
ou<xht  to  be  considered  innocent  till 
he  has  been  found  guilty.  I  shall 
go  over  and  see  him  one  of  these 
davs,  and  sav  a  kind  word  to  her." 

There  wius  at  that  moment  some 
little  ditlerence  of  opinion,  ivhicb 
was  coming  t^  a  iiead  in  reference 
to  a  very  delicate  matter.  When 
the  conversations  above  related  took 
place,  the  Babington  wedding  had 
been  fixed  to  take  place  in  a  week^s 
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time.  Should  Cousin  John  be  in- 
vited, or  should  he  not  ?  Julia  wa§ 
decidedly  against  it.  "  She  did  not 
think,"  she  said,  "  that  she  could 
stand  up  at  the  altar  and  conduct 
herself  on  an  occasion  so  tryinrr  if 
she  were  aware  that  he  were  stand- 
ing by  her."  Mr.  Smirkie,  of  course, 
was  uot  asked, — was  not  directly 
asked.  But  equally,  of  course,  he 
was  able  to  convey  his  own  opinion 
throucrh  his  future  bride.  Aunt 
Polly  thou«rht  that  the  countv 
would  be  shocked  if  a  man  charored 
with  bigamy  was  allowed  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage.  But  the 
squire  was  a  man  who  could  have 
au  opinion  of  his  own ;  and  after 
having  elicited  that  of  Mr.  Bromley, 
insisted  that  the  invitation  should 
be  sent. 

"It  will  be  a  pollution,"  said 
Julia,  sternly,  to  her  younger  sisters. 

"  You  will  be  a  married  woman 
almost  before  you  have  seen  him," 
said  Georgiana,  the  second,  "  and 
so  it  won't  matter  so  much  to  vou. 
We  must  get  over  it  as  we  can." 

Julia  had  been  thoui^ht  bv  her 
sisters  not  to  bear  the  Smirkie 
triumph  with  sufficient  humility, 
and  they  therefore  were  sometimes 
a  little  harsh  to  her.  "  I  don't 
think  you  undei-staiid  it  at  all," 
said  Julia.  "You  have  no  concep- 
tion what  should  be  the  feelings  of 
a  married  woman,  especially  when 
she  is  going  to  become  the  wife  of 
one  of  iGrod's  ministers." 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  aunt 
Polly  wrote  to  her  nephew  as 
follows : — 

"Dear  John, — Our  dearest  Julia 
is  to  be  married  on  Tuesday  next. 
You  know  how  anxious  we  all  have 
been  to  maintain  alVcctionate  family 
relations  with  you,  and  wo  there- 
fore do  not  like  the  idea  of  our 
sweet  child  passing  from  her  pres- 
ent sphere  to  other  duties  without 
your    presence.       Will    you    come 


over  on  Monday  even  nig,  and  stay 
till  after  the  breakfast?  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  of  our 
friends  from  the  two  counties  have 
expressed  their  wish  to  grace  the 
ceremony  by  their  company.  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  a  clergyman 
in  the  diocese  of  Ely  more  respected 
and  thought  of  by  all  the  upper 
classes  than  Augustus  Smirkie. 

"  I  do  not  ask  Mrs.  Caldigate,  be- 
cause, under  present  circumstances, 
she  would  not  perhaps  wish  to  go 
into  company,  and  because  Augustus 
has  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  her  acquaintance.  I  will 
only  say  that  it  is  the  anxious  wish 
of  us  all  here  that  you  and  she  to- 
gether may  soon  see  the  end  of 
these  terrible  troubles. — Believe  me 
to  be  your  alFectionate  aunt, 

"Mary ANNE  Babington." 

The  writing  of  this  letter  had  not 
been  effected  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  squire  himself  was  not 
good  at  the  writing  of  letters,  and, 
though  he  did  insist  on  seeingr  this 
epistle,  so  that  he  might  be  satis- 
fied that  Caldigate  had  been  asked 
in  good  faith,  he  did  not  know  how 
to  propose  alterations.  "That's  all 
my  eye,"  he  said,  referring  to  his 
son-in-law  that  was  to  be.  "  lie's 
as  good  as  another,  but  I  don't 
know  that  he's  anv  better." 

"That,  my  dear,"  said  aunt 
Polly,  "is  because  you  do  not  in- 
terest yourself  about  such  matters. 
If  you  had  heard  what  the  arch- 
deacon said  of  him  the  other  day, 
vou  would  think  differently." 

"  He's  another  parson,"  said  the 
squire.  "  Of  course  they  butter 
each  other  up."  Then  he  went  on  to 
the  other  paragraph.  "  I  wouldn't 
have  said  anything  about  his  wife." 

"  That  would  not  have  been  civil," 
said  aunt  Polly  ;  "  and  as  you  insist 
on  my  asking  him,  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  rude."  And  so  the  letter  was 
sent  as  it  was  written. 
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It  reached  Caldigate  on  the  day 
wliich  ITester  was  passing  with  her 
mother  at  Chesterton,  —  on  the 
Tuesday.  She  had  left  Folking  on 
the  Monday,  iritcndino:  to  return 
on  the  Wednesday.  Cahligate  was 
therefore  alone  with  his  father. 
"  They  miglit  as  well  have  left  that 
undone,"  said  he,  throwing  the 
letter  over  the  table. 

"  It's  about  the  silliest  letter  I 
ever  read,"  said  the  old  squire; 
"  but  it  is  intended  for  civility. 
She  means  to  show  that  she  does 
not  condemn  vou.  There  are  inanv 
people  who  do  not  know  when  to 
speak  and  when  to  be  silent.  I 
shouldn't  go." 

"  No,  I  shan't  i^o." 

**  But  I  should  take  it  as  meant 
in  kindness." 

Tlien  John  (Caldigate  wrote  back 
as  follows :  — 

"All  this  that  has  befallen  mv 
wife  and  me  prevents  us  from 
going  anywhere.  She  is  at  the 
present  moment  with  her  own 
people  at  Chesterton,  but  when  she 
returns  I  shall  not  leave  her.  Give 
my  kindest  love  to  Julia,  and  ask 
her  from  me  to  accept  the  little 
present  which  I  send  her." 

Julia  declared  that  she  would 
much  rather  not  have  accepted  the 
brooch,  and  that  she  would  never 
wear  it.  liut  animosity  against 
such  articles  wears  itself  out 
quickly,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  little  ornament  will  be 
seen  in  the  houses  of  the  Suffolk 
gentry  among  whom  Mr.  Smirkie 
is  so  popular. 

Whether  it  was  Mr.  Smirkie's 
popularity,  or  the  general  estima- 
tion in  which  the  J>abington  family 
were  held,  or  the  delight  which  is 
taken  by  the  world  at  large  in  wed- 
dings, there  was  a  very  great  gather- 
ing at  liabington  Church,  and  in  the 
squire's  house  afterwards.     Tliough 


it  was  early  in  March, — a  time  of  the 
•pear  which,  in  the  eastern  counties 
of  P!lngland,  is  not  altogether  pro- 
pitious to  out-of-doors  festivity,— 
though  the  roads  were  nmddy,  and 
the  park  sloppy,  and  the  church 
abominably  open  to  draughta,  still 
there  was  a  crowd.  The  young 
ladies  in  that  part  of  the  world  bad 
been  slow  in  marrying  lately,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  present  occasion 
might  give  a  little  lillip  to  the 
neighbourhood.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond  Suffolk  young  lady  that  Mr. 
Smirkie  had  married,  and  he  was 
therefore  entitled  to  popularity, 
lie  certainly  had  done  as  much  as 
he  could,  and  there  was  probably 
no  one  around  who  had  done  more. 

"  I  think  the  dear  child  will  be 
happy,"  said  Mrs.  Babington  to  ber 
ol(l  friend  Mrs.  Mundav, — the  wife 
of  Archdeacon  Munday,  the  clerical 
dignitary  who  had  given  Mr.  Smir- 
kie so  good  a  character. 

**()f  course  she  will,"  said  Mrs. 
Munday,  who  had  already  given 
throe  daucrhters  in  marria^ro  to  three 
clergymen,  and  who  had,  as  it  were, 
become  used  to  the  transfer. 

"  And  that  she  will  do  her  duty 
m  it. 

"  Why  not?  There's  nothiii|j 
diilicult  in  it  if  she  only  sees  that 
he  has  his  surplice  and  bands  pro- 
perly got  up.  lie  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  a  bad-tempered  man;  and 
though  the  ohihlren  are  rough, 
they'll  grow  out  of  that.  And  she 
ought  to  make  him  t^ke  two,  or 
perhaps  three,  glasses  of  port  wine 
on  Sundays.  Mr.  Smirkie  is  not  as 
young  as  he  used  to  be ;  and  two 
whole  duties,  with  the  Sunday 
school,  which  must  be  looked  in- 
to, do  take  a  good  deal  out  of  a 
man.  The  arch<ieacon,  of  course, 
has  a  curate ;  but  I  suppose  Mr. 
Smirkie  <;oul(l  hanlly  manage  that 
just  at  present  ?" 

The  views  which  had  hitherto 
been    taken   at  Jiabington   of    the 
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bride's  future  life  had  been  some- 
what loftier  than  this.  The  bands 
and  the  surplice  and  the  port  wine 
seemed  to  be  small  after  all  that 
had  been  said.  The  mother  felt 
that  she  was  in  some  degree  re- 
buked,— not  having  yet  learned  that 
nothing  will  so  much  lessen  the 
enthusiasm  one  may  feel  for  the 
work  of  a  barrister,  or  a  member  of 
Parliament,  or  a  clergyman,  as  a  lit- 
tle domestic  conversation  with  the 
wife  of  the  one  or  the  other.  But 
Mrs.  Mund'.iy  was  a  lady  possessing 
much  clerical  authority,  and  that 
which  she  said  had  to  be  endured 
with  equanimity. 

Mr.  Smirkie  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
occasion,  and  held  his  own  through 
the  day  with  much  dignity.  The 
archdeacon,  and  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  and  Mr.  l^romloy,  all 
assisted,  and  nothing  was  wanting 
of  outward  ceremony  which  a  small 
country  church  could  supply.  When 
his  health  was  dmnk  at  the  break- 
fast he  preached  quite  a  little  ser- 
mon as  he  returned  thanks,  holding 
his  bride's  hands  in  his  the  while, 
performing  his  part  in  the  scene  in 
a  manner  which  no  one  else  would 
have  dared  to  attempt. 

Then  there  was  the  parting  be- 
tween the  mother  and  daughter  up- 
stairs, before  she  was  taken  away 
for  her  ten  days'  wedding-tour  to 
Brighton.  "  My  darling  ;  —  it  is 
not  so  far  but  that  I  can  come  and 
see  you  very  often." 

"  Prav  do,  mamma." 

"And  I  think  I  can  help  you 
with  the  children." 

"I  am  not  a  hit  afraid  of  them, 
mamma.  T  intend  to  have  my 
way  with  them,  and  that  will  he 
everythini'.  I  don't  mean  to  be 
weak.  Of  course  Aumistus  will  do 
what  he  thinks  hest  in  the  parish, 
but  he  quite  understands  that  I 
am  to  be  mistress  at  home.  As 
for  Mrs.  Munday,  mamma,  I  don't 
suppose  that  she  knows  everything. 


I   believe   I  can   manage  quite   as 
well  as  Mrs.  Munday." 

Then  there  was  a  parting  joint  con- 
gratulation that  sho  had  not  yielded 
to  the  allurements  of  her  cousin, 
John  Caldigat^.  "  Oh  no,  mamma ; 
that  would  never  have  done." 

"Think  where  you  might  have 
been  now  !" 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  have  found 
out  his  character  in  time  and  have 
broken  from  him,  let  it  have  cost 
what  it  might.  A  man  that  can  do 
such  things  as  that  is  to  me  quite 
horrible.  What  is  to  become  of 
her,  and  her  baby; — and  perhaps 
two,"  she  added  in  a  whisper,  hold- 
ing up  her  hands  and  shaking  her 
head.  The  ceremony  through  which 
she  had  just  passed  had  given  her 
courage  to  hint  at  such  a  possibility. 
"  I  suppose  she'll  have  to  be  called 
Miss  Bolton  afjain."  Of  course 
there  was  some  well-founded  tri- 
umph in  the  bosom  of  the  undoubt- 
ed Mrs.  Augustus  Smirkie  as  she  re- 
membered what  her  own  fate  might 
have  been.  Then  she  was  carried 
away  in  the  family  carriage,  amidst 
a  deluge  of  rice  and  a  shower  of 
old  shoes. 

That  same  niffht  Mr.  Bromley 
gave  an  account  of  the  wedding  to 
John  Caldijjate  at  Folkinir,  tellinir 
hini  how  well  all  the  personages 
had  perfonned  their  parts.  "  l^oor 
Julia  !  she  at  any  rate  will  be  safe." 

**  Safe  enough,  1  should  think," 
said  the  clergyman. 

"  What  1  moan  is,  that  she  has 
no  dangers  to  fear  such  as  my  poor 
wife  has  encountered.  W^homever 
I  think  of  now,  I  cannot  but  com- 
pare them  to  ourselves.  No  woman 
surely  was  ever  so  ill-used  as  she, 
and  no  man  ever  so  unfortunate  as 
mvself." 

"  It  will  bo  all   one  in  Auorust." 

o 

"  And  where  shall  I  be.  My 
own  lawyer  tells  me  that  it  is  too 
probable  that  I  shall  be  in  prison. 
And  where  will  she  be  then  ?" 
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DANGEROUS    SHOTS. 


From  the  davs  when  Mr.  Winkle 
put  the  life  of  the  long  man  in 
jeopardy,  and  doubtless  from  times 
nuicli  more  remote,  the  "  dangerous 
shot"  has  been  a  source  of  anxiety 
and  difiicultv  to  his  friends  and 
to  the  unhappy  persons  who  have 
been  compelled  to  associate  witli 
him  in  his  sport.  Of  anxiety,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  is  a 
liomicide  ///  po^^sc  if  not  in  esse ; 
and  of  diliicully,  because,  criminal 
thoucfh  he  be,  it  has  liitherto  been 
found  im[)ossible  to  reform  or  sup- 
press him.  We  do  not  profess  to 
have  discovensd  a  cure  for  an  evil 
whicli  has  balUed  generations  of 
sportsmen.  Wo  can  only  endea- 
vour, ])v  a  little  classilieation  an<l 
analysis,  to  enable  the  unwary  to 
n»cognise  and  avoid  their  destroyer 
when  thev  meet  him. 

Danixerous  shots  may  be  rou^'hlv 
<livided  into  the  iiuxjwrlonr.t'dj  the 
carflcssy  an«.l  the  irrklcat.  After 
doalinLT  shortly  with  these  three 
larife  classes,  wo  siiall  ad<lress  a  few 
w(»rds  of  lender  remonstrance  and 
jidvice  tc)  the  short-tilf/hf.cd — a  most 
respectable  cIjiss,  whom  we  are  loath 
to  confuse  witii  hardier  oiTentiers, 
or  even  to  classify  u'ider  the  heiwl 
of  *•  daiigerous  shots,"  but  who  still, 
bv  reason  of  their  intirmltv,  are 
siHuetimes  danijerous. 

77/ f  iii'j'/frrirnatd  shot, — Youth 
an*l  inexperience  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  go  hand  in  hand ;  but  an 
exception  to  the  rule  is  to  be  found 
in  shooting  purti(;s.  If  a  boy  is 
allowed  by  his  fiiher  to  join  the 
party,  y«>u  may  be  prelty  sure  that 
he  knows  how  to  handhj  Iiis  gun. 
There  remains,  no  doubt,  the  risk 
of  his  beiiiif  earned  awav  by  excite- 
meni:  but  if  he  does  not  shoot 
carefully  he  can  be  easily  snubbed, 
and  there  is  usually  an  elder  brother 


or  other  relative  at  hand  only  too 
ready  and  willing  to  do  it.  Besides, 
you  know  a  boy  when  you  see  bini, 
and  are  on  your  guard.  The  really 
dangerous  inexperienced  shot  is  the 
man  who  has  taken  to  shooting  rather 
late  in  life,  and  is  ashamed  to  con- 
fess his  ign<  »rancc,  and  therefore  never 
learns  to  shoot  pro])erly.  Of  such 
Mr.  Winkle  was  a  glaring  example. 
]>ut  while  we  have  our  Winkles 
(and  they  are  many)  nowadays,  we 
unfortunately  lack  the  correctives 
which  were  present  in  bis  case — 
namely,  the  stern  and  unsparing 
denunciations  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and 
the  outs[)oken  comments  of  Mr. 
Weller. 

We  fear  that  the  clfiss  of  Winkles 
is  becoming  more  numerous.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  the  increase  of 
wealth,  aTid  the  greater  facility 
(though  not  greater  economy)  with 
which  shootings  can  in  these  days 
be  hired.  Men  of  business  who  in 
former  days  would  liavo  lived  and 
died  without  tiring  a  shot,  now  take 
to  shooting  in  later  life,  and  spend 
part  of  their  wealth  in  purchasing 
(»r  hiring  shootings.  They  settle  in 
the  country  for  the  summer  and 
autunm  months,  and  are  at  once 
asked  by  their  neighbours  to  shoot 
on  the  assumption  that  they  can  do 
so  safely.  This  assumption,  which 
is  often  wofully  unfounded,  strangely 
(enough  seetns  to  hold  as  strongly 
as  does  that  of  the  innocence  of  a 
person  accused  of  a  crime  until  bis 
guilt  is  proved ;  the  principle  being, 
apparently,  that  until  your  neigh- 
bour actually  puts  your  life  in 
danger,  you  are  bound  to  believe 
that  he  is  a  siifo  shot.  Many 
of  these  men,  we  gladly  admit, 
can  ^ho<»t  not  only  safely,  but 
well  ;  but  among  their  ranks  is 
to   be    found   plenty   of    raw   ma- 
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tcrial  for  the  inexperienced  dan- 
gerous shot. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  time- 
ousiy  detecting  the  inexperienced 
type  of  terror  tlian  in  suppressing 
him  when  detected.  lie  is  neither 
intentionally  nor  recklessly  dan- 
gerons;  but  he  lias  the  cunning  of 
self-preservation  and  will  not  spon- 
taneonslv  write  himself  down  a 
matt.  In  the  davs  of  muzzle-loaders 
detection  was  comparatively  easy. 
Tlie  mysteries  of  loading  were  too 
many  for  him.  Ofttimes  in  his 
confusion  he  would  insert  a  wad  or 
a  charge  of  shot  before  the  powder, 
and  complain  that  his  gun  would 
not  go  off.  Detection  followed 
swiftly.  "George,"  shouted  the 
host,  "Mr.  Simpkinson's  gun  has 
gone  wrong  ar/ain."  The  line  was 
then  detained  for  about  ten  minutes, 
at  the  expiry  of  which  the  keeper, 
after  in  vain  pouring  powder  into 
the  nipple,  and  snapping  many 
caps,  would,  with  a  face  purple 
with  rage,  exhibit  to  the  company 
on  the  point  of  a  pin,  indubitable 
traces  of  lead  where  })owdcr  should 
have  been.  Ajrain,  he  would  ram 
down  two  or  three  cliar<xes  of  shot 
and  burst  his  gun ;  or  fire  off  his 
ramrod,  and  skewer  one  of  the  dogs 
or  a  beater.  Feats  like  these  could 
not  escape  detection ;  and  when  one 
of  them  occurred,  the  inexperienced 
usually  subsided  in  great  shame, 
and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to 
discharge  his  gun  again  that  day. 
And  there  was  this  melancholy  con- 
solation in  these  performances,  that 
they  were  quite  as  dangerous  to 
himself  as  to  the  re?t  of  the  party. 

But  nowadays,  with  the  safe  and 
easy  mechanism  of  breech-loadei's, 
those  warninfjs  and  safeixuards  have 
vanished.  His  powers  of  mutilat- 
ing himself  have  been  greatly  di- 
minished, but  his  capability  of 
damaging  others  is  practically  as 
great  as  before.  If  you  suspect 
and  watch  him,  numberless  minute 


signs  of  inexperience  will  betray 
liim, — a  gingerly  method  of  cocking 
and  uncocking  his  guu,  slowness 
and  uncertainty  of  aim,  the  shot 
occasionally  striking  the  ground  or 
a  tree  a  yard  behind  or  below  the 
object,  &c.  But  this  is  to  say  that 
you  can  catch  a  bird  by  putting 
salt  on  his  tail.  In  reality  you 
don't  watch  him  because  you  don't 
suspect  him ;  but  you  are  treading 
on  a  volcano.  Some  time  ago  we 
spent  six  hours  or  so  in  walking  a 
perpendicular  and  rough  hillside  in 
line — a  very  likely  place  for  an  ac- 
cident unless  great  care  was  taken. 
One  of  the  guns  next  us  was  a 
quiet,  gentlemanly  man,  whom  we 
had  never  met  before.  He  spoke 
and  shot  little,  and  neither  distin- 
guished nor  committed  himself  in 
any  way;  with  this  exception,  that 
he  fired  at  and  killed  a  bird  which  ap- 
peared to  every  one  else  to  be  fiying 
over  the  next  parish,  and  yet  he 
did  not  seem  to  regard  the  shot 
as  exceptional.  He  would  certainly 
have  passed  undetected  had  it  not 
been  that  his  own  keeper  (who  was 
cari*j'ing  his  cartridges)  could  not 
be  induced  to  keep  up  with  him, 
and  consequently  was  perpetually 
getting  out  of  line;  and  on  being 
remonstrated  with  by  the  keeper  of 
the  place,  said, — "  Na,  na,  Geordie 
man  !  he  putt  seeven  pellets  intill 
me  yestreen."  On  inquiry,  it  trans- 
pired that  our  friend  began  to  shoot 
lato  in  life,  lie  miijht  at  any  mo- 
ment  have  put  seven  or  any  other 
number  of  pellets  into  us. 

77/^  careless  shot, — This  i)erson 
is  a  very  uncomfortable  neicjhbour. 
His  eccentricities  are  quite  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  mistakes  of  the  inex- 
perienced ;  but  they  proceed  from 
another  cause — want  of  care.  This 
is  the  man  who  pulls  his  gun  through 
a  hedge  on  full-cock,  with  the  muz- 
zle towards  himself,  or  pushes  it 
through  with  the  muzzle  towards 
his  friends.     He  habitually  forgets 
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or  omits  to  draw  his  cartridpccs  at 
Inncli-time,  and  frequently  takes  his 
^iin  loaded  into  tlie  house.     If  his 
«]run  is  pin  fire,  lie  takes  an  oppor- 
tunity, wlicn  the  party  is  squatting: 
at  hinch,  as  close  as  a  covev  in  a 
£>;ra$s-field  at  ni<;ht,  to  demonstrate 
that   he   can   explode   a    cartridge, 
without  causin<j  the  slightest  dam- 
age,    by   hamincjrinjy   the    pin  with 
a    stone.       JIc     never     takes    the 
trouble    to     ask     or    look    to    see 
where  the    other   ormis  are  [)Osted, 
and   accordini^ly   rakes   them    rijjjht 
merrily  when  a  bird  comes  in  their 
line,     lie  is  usually  a  j^onial,  liifht- 
hearted  creature,  <Mnd  all  the  more 
irrepressible    on    that   account.      If 
he    nearly  shoots   a  man,  he  takes 
the  tirst  word  and  rallies  him  cheer- 
ily,— "  Thouijht    I    had    vou  there, 
sir  I"     "You    had    a  scpieak  for  it 
that  time,  old  man  !'^  and  so  forth, 
while  his  victim  is  spee<*hless  with 
rai^e  and  terror.     If  he  is  not  with- 
in  sicrht,  you  are  left  in  ua  doubt 
as  t<>  the  scene  of  his  labours;  for 
fre(|uent  (•n<'s   of  "  Let  them    rise, 
sir  I**    an<l    **TMke   care  where    you 
fire  I"    mini^li'd  with    oaths,    ascend 
from  the  s|)ot. 

lie  is  almost  in<Mirablc — but  he 
is  not  brutal :  and  if  he  has  the 
misfortune  to  hit  a  man  badly,  \\c 
not  improbably  will  trive  up  slioot- 
inpf — for  a  time.  If  you  meet  him 
a  year  or  two  later,  you  will  find 
him  blazini;  away  as  cal■t'le^sly  as 
ever,  an<i,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
ijue*»t  of  tin'  man  he  shot. 

77//?  rtrk/rsM  shut, —  This  is  a 
very  maliirnant  tviH'.  We  use  the 
word  reckless  a**  distini;ui>hed  from 
careles**,  to  drsi-ribe  the  man  who 
wilfully  runs  the  risk  of  hittinLj 
another  rather  tha!i  lose  a  shot. 
S^nie  men,  no  doubt,  are  reekle?>s 
from  excitement,  and  have  no 
thon«'hts  for  anythinix  but  the  bird 
they  are  aiming  at.  I5ut  the  man 
whom  we  have  particularly  in  vi(?w 
is  not  recklos  from  excitement.    He 


is  self-possessed,  cold-blooded,  and 
intensely  selfish.    He  is  a  monstrous 
development   of  the   man,  familiar 
to    us   all,    who   always  takes    the 
most  comfortable  seat  in  a  carriJigc, 
and  the  only  arm-chair  in  a  room. 
He  is  accompanied  by  at  least  two 
guns,  a  loader,  and  a  retriever.     He 
asks  for   or   takes   the  best    postq. 
His  retriever  ))icks  up   and  brin<rs 
him  all  the  game  which   falls  with- 
in sight,  by  whomsoever  slain.     He 
fires  at  everything  \vithin  shot,  and 
openly  scores   whatever  he  tires  at 
to  himself.     As  he  has  little  or  no 
consideration  for  the  other  guns,  he 
Inis  none  whatever  for  the  beat-crs. 
Without   hesitation    he  will   kill    a 
nibbit  within  a  yard  of  a  beater's 
legs,  or  fire  at  a  bird  a  foot  above 
his  head.     If  he  hits  a  beater,  and 
cannot  father  the  shot  on  any  one 
else,    he   at    once   swears    at    him 
for    getting    in    the    way;    and    if 
the    man    is   ba<lly   hurt,  the   only 
regrets     the     sportsman     feels    or 
ex])resses    are     that    his    sport    is 
stopped,  and  that  compensation   is 
costly.     If   he    is   shooting  against 
another  man  (a  most  objectionable 
practice)  the  rest  of  the  parly  had 
better   **  hide   out"  at  once,  as    lie 
will   spare    no  one.     This  is  not  a 
pleasjint  picture,  but  unfortunately 
there  are  such  m<Mi.     ICvcry  one  dis* 
likes    and    dreads    them,    but    fttill 
th(»y  are  aske<l,  and  go  everywhere. 
Why  i  you  may  ask.     It  is  not  easy 
to  say.     J'artly  because  no  one  likes 
to    **  bell   the  cat,"  and   partly  be- 
cause they  are  usually  men  of  sub- 
stance  and  p4>silion,  who  have  good 
shouting  and  otln*r  favoui-s  to  give 
in    return.     Still    their   recklessness 
is  p(fsitivcly  criminal,  because  it  \% 
wilful  and  deliberate;  and  this  class 
of  evil-doer  will  not  be  suppressed 
until  one  of  the  order  is  ])rosecutcd 
criminally  to  (conviction.     A  prose- 
cution would  raise  some  very  inter- 
esting (juestirms;  in  particular,  whe- 
ther it  is  implied  in  the  contract  of 
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covert-shooting  that  all  concerned 
undertake  the  risk  of  bcint^  shot 
without  hope  of  redress. 

lu  conckision  let  us  acldress  a 
few  words  of  warning  to  the  short- 
sighted. 

My  short-sighted  brother,  there 
is  much  in  you  that  I  admire  and 
respect.  Yon  beam  upon  me  so 
benevolently  and  humanely  through 
those  spectacles;  you  look  so  eager, 
and  yet  withal  so  business-like  and 
respectable,  as  you  glare  along  your 
barrels  at  your  legitimate  prey.  You 
seem  to  select  with  punctilious  ac- 
curacy the  very  joint  or  feather 
where  your  shot  is  to  lodge  ere  you 
draw  the  trigger.  In  short,  to 
borrow  a  favourite  expression  from 
cricketing  almanacs,  you  are  to  all 
appearances  a  **  conscientious  and 
painstaking"  shot.  Here  at  least, 
one  would  think,  is  perfect  safety 
for  human  beings.  But  why,  oh  my 
brother,  do  you  so  persistently  stalk 
my  gaiters  if  I  am  posted  near  you, 
and  why  tire  at  them  if  I  spring  for 
safety  towards  a  tree?  My  gaiters 
are  of  a  yellowish-brown,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  not  therefore  game. 
Take  warnini!:  bv  the  followinij  tale 
of  woe.  In  a  certain  county  in 
Scotland  there  resided  a  father  and 
son,  respected  as  men  but  execrated 
as  shots.  They  were  both  extremely 
short- si f{h ted,  extremely  keen  shots, 
and  extremely  dangerous.  Though 
their  practices  were  well  known, 
they  were  frequently  invited  to 
battues  on  neighbouring  properties, 
for  reasons  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  '  During  one  of  these 
battues  they  were  posted  next  each 
other, — in    the    hope,  presumably, 


that  they  would  spare  each  other, 
or  at  least  that  if  an  accident 
did  occur  it  might  be  confined  to 
the  family.  The  beaters  being 
long  in  coming  (possibly  the  host 
humanely  intended  that  they  should 
not  reach  that  spot  at  all),  and  the 
weather  being  warm,  the  old  gentle- 
man sat  down  behind  a  hedge  and 
mopped  his  head  briskly  with  a 
coloured  silk  pocket-handkerchief. 
Alas !  the  gaudy  colours  glancing 
through  the  hedge  caught  the  sport- 
ing eye  of  the  son,  who  at  once 
jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
cock  pheasant  was  in  the  act  of 
getting  up,  tired  at  the  object  (strik- 
insc  a  little  below  it — a  common 
fault  with  him),  and  on  his  parent 
springing  to  his  feet  in  agony, 
promptly  gave  him  a  second  barrel. 
This  misadventure  had  one  good 
result :  neither  father  nor  son  shot 
aixain  for  some  time. 

We  have  intentionally  refrained 
from  dwelling  in  detail  on  the  sad 
and  often  irreparable  results  of 
shooting  accidents.  We  onlv  allude 
to  them  now  for  the  sake  of  enjoin- 
ing care.  The  best  shots  and  the 
best  sportsmen  are  always  careful ; 
but  to  shoot  safely  is  within  the 
power  of  every  man,  and  looking  to 
the  perfection  of  modern  shooting 
appliances,  carelessness  is  inexcus- 
able. There  is  a  certain  degree  of 
risk  in  most  sports.  But  with- 
reasonable  care  and  reasonable  con- 
sideration for  the  safety  of  others 
on  the  part  of  the  guns,  and  reason- 
ably good  management  on  the  part 
of  those  in  charge,  the  risk  attend- 
ing shooting  might  be  reduced  to  a 
minirminK 
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To  Thchcs,  as  well  as  to  Argo8, 
was  linked  by  old  tradition  one  of 
the  most  horrible  stories  that  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  Over 
the  royal  line  of  each  of  these  fam- 
ous towns  there  brooded  a  curse, 
caused  by  crimes — in  one  case  vol- 
untary, in  the  other  involuntary — 
which  at  Ai^os  the  Sun  himself 
•wheeled  round  his  chariot  rather 
than  contemplate  ;  which  at  Thebes 
'(thoucrh  victim  rather  than  perpe- 
trator) G^^dipus,  when  convicted  of, 
blinded  himself  sooner  than  be- 
hold the  light  of  day  any  longer. 
These  crimes  and  miseries  were,  as 
•  every  one  knows,  along  with  the 
Trojan  war,  the  three  great  fount- 
ains of  the  Greek  trajjedy,  which  is 
briefly  but  accurately  described  by 
Milton  «'is  engaged  in 

*'  Prcsoiitinjjf  Tlicbcfl  or  Peloj'fi'  line 
Or  I  lie  lak:  of  Troy  diviin; ;" 

and  as  the  (Ireek  trarredv  will  ever 
exert  a  powerful  influence  over  men, 
in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  taste  and  the  acuteness  of 
their  sensibility,  the  agonies  of 
"(Edipus  and  Jocasta,  with  the  woes 
of  their  ill-fated  children,  are  fam- 
iliar, not  to  scholars  only,  but  to 
all  lovers  of  poetry,  through  some 
one  or  olher  of  the  numerous  in)ita- 
tions  of  the  Greek  originals. 

It  is  the  middle  part  of  the 
"  Theban  tale  of  woe  which  happens 
.  to  have  found  an  imitator  in  a  re- 
presentative poet  of  three  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  European  liter- 
atures: the  French  Kacine,  th^* 
Italian  Alfieri,  and  the  (merman 
Schiller,  liave  alike  been  fascinated 
by  the  awful  spectacle  of  two 
brothers  predestined  to  hatred  by 
tlieir  birth,  and  foredoomed  to  fall 
each  by  the  hand  of  the  other. 
They  have  left  in  the  background 


the  first  part  of  the  st^ry, — that 
which,  in  the  **King  CEdipus"  of 
Sophocles,  thrills  us  with  mingled 
terror  and  pity,  as  we  see  the  vic- 
tim of  bewildering  oracles  and  of  his 
own  unhappy  rashness  moving 
along  in  his  dream  of  seeming 
prosperity  to  awake  with  a  starts 
and  discover  in  himself  the  mur- 
derer of  his  own  father  and  the  hus- 
band of  his  own  mother.  One  of 
them,  Alfieri,  has  rehearsed  (after 
Sophocles)  the  third  and  final  act 
of  the  woful  drama — the  ill-deserved 
<leath  of  the  dutiful  Antigone.  But 
it  is  its  central  portion  which  has 
engaged  the  interest  and  the  labour 
of  all  the  three — the  death-struggle 
of  the  two  brethren,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment on  them  of  their  fatlicr's 
curse,  as  depicted  by  ^'Eschylus  in 
his  "  Seven  against  Thebes,"  and 
by  Euripides  in  Lis  "  Phoenissao." 
Naturally,  too,  it  is  the  influence  of 
this  \i\s>i  rather  than  of  the  earlier 
drama  that  is  most  conspicuous  in 
their  work.  Euripides  has  more  of 
the  characteristics  of  modem  poetry 
about  him  than  his  great  but  stem 
prcdecess:or.  To  neither  ^^schylus 
nor  Sophocles  did  it  seem  possible 
that  Jocasta  could  survive  the  fear- 
ful shame  ^vhich  had  fallen  upon  her, 
although  without  fault  of  her  own. 
As  soon  as  the  real  relationship  of 
(Edipus  to  herself  has  been  made 
apparent  to  her  in  the  tragedy  of 
Sophocles,  horrified  to  dumbness, 
she  glides  wordless  off  the  stage,  to 
twine  the  fatal  noose  and  hide  her- 
self hastily  in  the  grave.  Kut  Euri- 
pides liaM  less  jiity  on  the  unhappy 
4)ueen.  lie  [)rolongs  her  agonies 
for  years  after  the  awful  discovery  ; 
and  makes  her  the  witness  of  her 
sons*  destruction,  after  long  and 
useless  cfibrts  to  prevent  it.  The 
mother  of  the  hostile  ]iair  is  too  im- 
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portant  a  personage,  her  situation 
gives  scope  for  too  much  passionate 
and  pathetic  feeling,  to  be  lightly 
dispensed  with.     In  this,  and  in  the 
greater  prominence  assigned  to  the 
sister    (who    only   appears    in    the 
dmma   of   -^chylus   to     lead    the 
wailings  over  the  dead),  Euripides 
has  cleared  ground  which  his  mod- 
ern followers  have  not  been  slow  to 
occupy — with  what  success  it  is  our 
present   object   to  show.  '  And   as 
his  "Pboenissaj"  is  unquestionably  a 
much  finer   play  than  either  **  Les 
Preres  Ennemis "  of  Kacine  or  the 
**  Polinice  "  of  Alfieri,  we  shall  best 
attain  our  purpose  by  giving  a  brief 
account  of  it,  and  then  indicating 
the  manner  in  which   the   French 
and  Italian  copies  are  respectively 
executed ;    reserving   for  considera- 
tion   afterwards   Schiller's   far    less 
close  imitation,  "The  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina," which  may  fairly  take  rank 
as  an  original  poem.     Nor  need  our 
readers  fear  being  detained  too  long 
over   the    Greek.      Here,   as    else- 
where, we  are   saved   some   labour 
by  the  "Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers,"  and, may  confidently 
abridge  our  own  description,  trust- 
ing that  Mr.  Donne's  good  account 
of  the  "  PhoenisssB  "  stands  ready  to 
be  referred  to  on  their  book-shelves. 
It    will    tell    them    briefly,    but 
clearly,  how  the  action  of  the  play 
is  opened  by  the  young  Antigone's 
survey  of  the  hostile  army  from  the 
Tbeban  rampart — that  army  which 
approaches,  led  by  her  still  fondly- 
loved    brother    Polynices,   and   six 
other  gallant  chieftains,  to  reclaim 
the  crown  of  Thebes  from  her  other 
brother,  Eteocles.     For  (as  Jocast^'s 
prologue  has  already  infonned  the 
audience),  to  avoid   the   curse  de- 
nounced  on   them   by   their  blind 
father  for  imprisoning  him,  the  bro- 
thers had  agreed  to  reign  alternate- 
ly ;  and  Eteocles,  having  refused  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  compact  by 
resigning  the   crown   to   Polynices 


when  the  first  year  came  to  an  end, 
the   latter   has   gathered    an  army, 
and  advanced  to  enforce  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  the   agreement.      In   this 
scene  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the 
difference    between   -tfechylus   and 
Euripides — the  more  human  inter- 
est of  the  latter,  as  contrasted  with 
the  deep  religious  and  political  feel- 
ing of  the  former.     In  the  "  Seven 
against  Thebes  "  it  is  a  messenger, 
the  personification  of  the  people,  who 
depicts   the   coming    peril    to    the 
State,  as  impersonated  in  the  king ; 
while    Euripides    bids   us   see   the 
danger  to  her  brothere  as  well  as  to 
her  country  piercing  the  young  An- 
tigone's   heart,   making    the   girl's 
bosom   heave,  her   lip  quiver,  and 
the  tear   sparkle  in  her  eye.     Ho- 
mer's device  of  making  a  fair  woman 
describe  the  chiefs  of  her  forsaken 
country  to  an  aged  king  (repeated 
in   after-days   by  Tasso   when    his 
Erminia  names  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  to  the  old  monarch  of  Jeru- 
salem from  the  city- wall),  is   here 
copied,  but  reversed.     It  is  the  old 
and  faithful   servant  of  her  house 
who  points  out  one  proud  w^arrior 
after  another   to  the  maiden;  who 
hears  her  patriotic  malediction  fall 
on  the  young  Parthenopaeus,  despite 
his  flowing  locks  and  manly  beauty ; 
and  who  shows  her,  afar  ofi",  by  the 
tomb  of   Niobe,  the  brother  whom 
she  longs  to  clasp  in   her  arms.     If 
Homer's  picture  is  beautiful,  so  is 
that    of     Euripides.       Helen     has 
wronged  the  Argivcs, — Antigone  is 
sn  fieri  ng    wrong    a't    their    hands ; 
Helen  looks  at  them  with  a  timidity 
born  of  remorse, — Antigone  surveys 
them   with  the  fearless  curiosity  of 
innocence ;  Helen  is  at  once  grieved 
and  thankful  not  to  see  her  breth- 
ren  in  the   host, — Antiijone   looks 
eagerly     out    for     Polynices,    and 
wishes  to  fly  to  his  side,  for  she  is  a 
sister  of  whom  no  brother  need  feel 
ashamed. 

The  superiority  as  to  tenderness 
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of  Euripides  in  comparison  with 
7!i8chyliis  is  again  manifested  in 
the  next  scene.  After  the  choric 
prayer  for  the  welfare  of  Thebes, 
offered  by  the  rhcenician  priest- 
esses on  behalf  of  their  adopted 
city,  is  over,  Tolynices,  sheltered  by 
a  brief  truce,  enters  the  town.  The 
elder  dramatist  never  places  him  on 
the  stage ;  he  only  reviles  him  by 
the  mouth  of  his  other  personacfes 
as  the  enemy  of  his  countr}*.  p]ur- 
ipides,  on  the  other  hand,  suffers 
him  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
brings  him  face  to  face  with  his 
horrowful  mother.  With  outcries 
^f  j<>y>  ^ith  passionate  affection, 
riocasta  rushes  to  meet  her  son, 
whom  she  had  scarcely  hoped  again 
to  see ;  since  he  estninged  himself 
from  her  for  a  foreign  wife,  and  since 
at  his  nuptials  the  curse  which 
broods  over  their  house  forbade 
her,  as  she  pathetically  says,  to 
light  the  accustomed  torch,  "as  be- 
fits a  happy  mother."  The  first 
v;ords  of  the  exile  bespeak  the  fear- 
ful joy  with  which  ho  finds  4iim- 
self  for  a  little  space  at  home — if 
that  can  be  called  home  where  foes 
may  1)0  lurking  in  ambush  at  every 
turn.  Each  old  familiar  spot,  he 
savs,  bi-innrft  tears  to  his  eyes  as  he 
once  more  beholds  it ;  for  a  man*s 
love  of  his  countrv  is  a  thinu  which 
he  mav  deny  in  words,  but  which 
remains  in  him  by  rooted  necessity ; 
he  sees  his  own  woes  reflected  in 
bis  motherV  sad  looks  and  mourn- 
ing habit,  and  then  they  fall  with 
heavier  force  on  his  soul.  To  the 
iTHjuiry  how  it  fares  with  liis  aged 
father  and  his  two  sisters,  l*oly- 
riices  receives  the  ominous  reply  : 
"  Some  god  destroys  the  race  of 
CKdipus."  When  his  mother  pro- 
ceeds to  question  him  about  his 
own  condition,  his  answers  recall 
Dante's  description  of  the  exile's 
state  to  us.  It  is  the  worst  of 
evils,    liC     says,    far    worse     than 


words  can  paint  it.  There  is  the 
loss  of  personal  freedom ;  the  de- 
pendence on  the  will  of  another, 
intolerable  to  a  generous  mind ; 
the  having  to  seem  unwise  to  please 
unwisdom: — 


*'  Joca^tn.    Hopes  come  and  feed  the  cxllo, 

so  pfty  men. 
Ihli/nircs.    Tliuy  fix  fair  eyes  upon  us,  but 

delay. 
Jor.  Theu  does  not  lime  make  plain  tlicir 

emntincsB  f 
J\Ay.    Yea  ;  but  amidst  our  woca  they 

cluirm  us  still. 
Joe.    Ere  thou  didat  wed,  whence  came 

thy  Hustenanee? 
Puly.    Some  days  brought  daily  bread  to 

me ;  some  not 
Jvc.    Did  not  thy  father's  guctsta  and 

friends  ai^sistthee? 
PiAy.   Prosper  and  tind  friends  ;  tliey  tlc- 

8crt  tlic  luckless.*' 


It  is  this  misery  which  he  pleadA 
as  his  excuse  to  his  mother  for  bear- 
inc;  arms  against  their  countrv.  lie 
has  accepted  the  aid  of  bis  father- 
in-law,  Adrastus,  King  of  Argop, 
most  unwillingly;  but  the  life  of 
poverty  and  dependence  was  raoro 
than  he  could  bear. 

During  this  justification  of  bis 
course,  his  rival  king  and  brother 
enters,  and  Jociusta  has  to  make  her 
hopeless  attempt  at  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  her  sons.  Vainly  she  bids 
them  try  to  look  on  each  other  as 
brothers  shouhi,  laying  aside  the  re- 
membrance of  former  wrongs ;  vainly 
she  calls  on  Poly n ices  to  state  his 
claim,  which  he  does  in  clear  and 
unanswerable  language,  reminding 
his  brother  of  tlieir  mutual  oath, 
which  he  is  himself  yet  rcadj  to 
obser\'e,  although  it  has  been  broken 
on  the  other  side.  PIteocles  replies 
that  a  crown  is  too  sweet  to  be  re- 
signed; that  to  surrender  it  to  an 
armed  pretender  would  brand  him 
with  the  name  of  coward.  Poly- 
nices  may  re-enter  Thebes,  as  a 
citizen,  if  he  pleases;  but,  while 
his  brother   lives,  never  as  a  king. 
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He  is  too  plainspoken  and  too 
arrogrant  to  advance  any  plea  of 
right  *  in  the  matter ;  force  is 
enough  for  him.  As  for  right,  he 
says  with  cynical  clearness — 

"  If  we  must  be  nnjust,  'tis  best  to  be 
Unjust  for  kingdoms  ;  pious  in  all  else." 

On  a  mind  so  disposed  the  well- 
me^nt  (but  not  very  forcible)  obser- 
vations of  poor  Jocasta  in  praise  of 
equality  have  no  effect.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  that  she  points  outto  him 
the  perils  which  persistence  in  his 
resolve  may  bring;  for  he  is  pre- 
pared to  brave  them  all.  Her  warn- 
ing to  Polynices  not  to  persevere  in 
making  war  on  his  native  city, 
since,  even  if  he  succeeds,  his  victory 
will  be  a  sorrowful  one,  proves  equal- 
ly unavailing.  The  entailed  curse 
cannot  be  made  void  by  argument 
or  entreaty ;  and  the  brothers  part, 
hating  one  another  more  fiercely 
than  before :  Eteocles,  through  con- 
science of  the  wrong  he  is  inflicting 
— Polynices,  through  bitter  resent- 
niont  of  the  wrong  he  is  enduring. 
"  Depart,  or  die/'  says  Eteocles, 
scarcely  restrained  by  the  truce  from 
actual  violence. 

"Jhlt/.  O  altars  of  my  conntiy's  gods  ! 
JiXe.  Which  thou  art  come  to 

spoil. 
Poly.  Hear  me. 

Ete.  Who  would  ?  since  thou 

dost  war  against  thj  native  land. 

•  •  •  ■  •  • 

Ihly.  I  from  tliut  land  am  chased. 

£lc.  Yea ;  since  thou  earnest  to 

destroy  it, 
TWy.  I  am  wronged,  O  gods ! 
JEYf.  Invoke  the  gods  of  Argos : 

cur's  let  be. 

\n%.  Ocity! 

loud  on  Lema's  wave. 
JSUi.  Speed  to  Argos;  thence  call 

J^dy.   Tgo;  be  tranquil.    Thee  I  praise, 

my  mother. 
JET/c  Leave  these  walls. 


Ihhj.  I  will.       Yet  let  me  see  my  father 

flrst. 
-Efe.  That  Shalt  thou  not. 

Poly.  My  virgin  sisUu's. 
£^te.  Neither  tliese  shalt  thou 

again  behold. 
TWy.  O  sisters ! 
^e.  AVliy  call  for  them,  being 

their  worst  of  foes  ? 
Poly.  At  least, 

Mother,  farewell  I  bid  thee. 
Joe.  Faring  well,   in  truth,  my 

son !  t 
Jhly.  Thy  son  I  am  no  longer. 
Joij.  To  much  sorrow  I  was 

boi*n. 
Poly.  This  man  reviles  me. 
Me.  So  dost  thou  revile  him 

in  thy  tuni. 
J\)ly.      Where  wilt  thou  stand  before 

thy  towers  ? 
Mc.  Why  dost  thou  ask  mc 

this? 
Poly.    I   wish  to  meet  thee  there  and 

slay  thee. 
Me.  Thy  desire  is  mine. 

Joe.  Wretch  that  I  am  I    Wliat  will  ye 

do,  my  sons  ? 
Jb?y.  The  deed  will  show. 

Joe.     Will    ye  not  flee    your  father's 

curse? 
Etc.  Nay ;  let  the  whole  house 

perish." 


So.  they  part.,  to  meet  "never 
but  once  more," — leaving  Jocasta  to 
what  her  bitter  irony  called  her 
joys;f  and  the  Phoenician  women, 
in  their  forecast  of  evil,  to  recount 
the  sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth 
by  their  kinsman  Cadmus,  whence 
sprang  the  harvest  now  in  reaping ; 
and  to  call  on  every  kindred  and 
patron  deity  for  the  help  which 
they  instinctively  feel  will  be  all 
too  little  for  the  approaching  crisis. 

And  now  another  personage  makes 
his  entry  on  the  stage — Creon,  the 
brother  of  Jocasta,  and  uncle  to  the 
hostile  brethren.  With  him  Eteocles 
takes  counsel  concerning  the  attack 
he  is  about  to  make  on  the  in- 
vaders; sallying  foith  from  the  city 
walls  with  all  his  forces  to  meet 
them.     To  him   also  he  leaves  the 


*  It  is  Potter  (not  Euripides)  who  In  his  version  of  this  speech  makes  EtcoclcB 
refuse  to  **  resiijii  my  rifihiful  sceptre." 

t  "Farewell"  is  in  Greek  properly  "rejoice;"  Jocasta's  reply  to  her  son  when  he 
bids  her  farewell  is  literally,  "Right !  for  I  have  Joy«  indeed." 
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charge  of  his  family,  should  he  fall 
in  the  impending  combat.  Crcon 
can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  his 
own  sister.  Of  the  wretched  father, 
to  whose  curse  his  ills  are  owing, 
Kteocles  does  not  seem  much  to 
regard  the  future  wellbeing.  His 
sister  Antigone  he  betroth s  to 
Oreon's  son  Ihomon ;  and  prepares 
the  way  for  the  catastrophe  of  the 
splendid  tragedy  which  bears  her 
name  (by  Sophocles),  when  he 
strictly  enjoins  Crcon  never  to  allow 
the  corj)se  of  I'olynices  to  rest  in 
Thoban  enrtli,  and  to  slay  whom- 
soever should  bury  it  there.  He 
finally  commits  to  his  uncle  the 
charge  of  discoursing  with  the  blind 
soothsayer,  Tiresias ;  the  same  who 
made  the  awful  revelati(»n  in  the 
"King  (Edipus"  of  Sophocles. 
Eteocles  cannot  meet  him,  Tiresias, 
having  given  him  otlence  by  scoffing 
at  his  art,  but  now  desires  to  receive 
through  him  some  oracle  for  the 
city's  good.  J'or  that  city  he  offers 
liis  purting  prayer,  and  then  departs 
for  the  conflict  in  ^hich  he  is 
destined  to  perish. 

His  departure  is  followed  by  the 
Chonis  with  solemn  song,  bewailing 
the  awful  intrusion  by  Mars — ever 
toilful  and  blood-dripping — of  his 
terrible  discords  into  the  gay  strains 
which  were  wont  to  herald  the 
approach  of  Bacchus,  the  native 
Theban  deity.  Not  in  cheerful 
dances,  where  the  hair  floats  loose 
and  the  muse  sings  sweetly,  but  as 
the  leader  of  a  joyless  revel  of  armed 
men,  where  no  flute  resounds,  but 
onlv  the  dash  of  shields  and  the 
tramp  of  the  chariot-horses,  does 
the  dread  divinity  approach  the 
walls  of  Thebes.  "  AVould,"  they 
exclaim,  "  that  CEdipns  had  never 
been  presen'ed  in  the  leafy  grove  of 
snowy  Cithfcron !  would  that  the 
Sphinx  had  never  proposed  hor 
riddles!  for  then  that  lawless  birth, 
this  kindred  strife,  had  never  been." 
And  now  Tiresias  is  seen  approach- 


ing, feeble  with  extreme  old  age, 
leaning  on  the  daughter  who  is  the 
star  of  his  blind  course;  but  with 
the  inner  eye  bright  as  ever  to  dis- 
cern the  future.  lie  has  nothing 
encouraging  to  say.  The  Thebans 
have  neglected  his  repeated  warn- 
ings to  get  rid  of  the  accursed  race 
of  Gildipus,  and  are  now  about  to 
be  involved  in  its  destruction.  One 
possible  remedy  remains ;  but  it  is 
one  which  he  hesitates  to  mention, 
and  he  prepares  instead  to  depart. 
Crcon  bids  him  stay,  and  insists  on 
hearing  his  advice.  "  Yoa  wish  to 
hear  it  now  ;  vou  will  soon  wish  that 
it  had  remained  unheard,"  says  the 
soothsaver.  "At  lea«^t,  if  hear  it 
you  must,  send  away  yourson  Mcno*- 
ceus,  who  brought  me  hither." 
Creon  replies  that  his  son's  secrecy 
may  be  relied  on,  and  that  ho  will 
rejoice  to  hear  what  may  save  his 
countr}'.  Then  the  old  man  speaks, 
and  a  thunderbolt  seems  to  fall  from 
his  lips.  It  is  the  life  of  this  very 
son  of  Creon  which  the  god»  re- 
quire as  a  ransom  for  his  countf}*. 
AVith  a  sigh  over  a  calling  which 
forces  him  continually  cither  to 
grieve  men  by  revealing  the  bitter 
truth,  or  to  oft'ond  the  gods  by  con- 
cealing it,  Tiresias  totters  away — 
leaving  the  choice  with  Creon,  to 
save  his  son  or  the  city.  That 
choice  costs  him  no  doubtful  con- 
sideration :  he  bids  Menceceus  fly 
at  once,  before  the  citizens  can  learn 
the  aurrurv  and  claim  his  life  as 
their  ransom.  His  son  feigns  com- 
pliance,  listens  to  his  father's  plan 
for  his  escape,  and  seems  to  agree 
to  evervthin<;.  Hut  he  revealfl  his 
true  purpose,  as  soon  as  Crcon  leave? 
him,  by  addressing  the  Choms 
thus : — 


*••  Tlnis  wisely  have  my  words  my  taUier*s 

ft-ars 
Stolen,  tliRt  so  I  may  attain  my  will. 
}{!■  semis  mc  out  to  rob  this  town  of  safety, 
And  make  myself  a  coward.     And  for  this 
Old  at^e  may  plead  his  (lardon  ;   but  no 
pardon 
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Is  mine  if  I  betray  the  land  that  bore  mc. 
Know  this,  then  :   I  depart  to  save  the 

city, 
And  jjlve  ray  life  for  this  my  native  earth  ; 
For  shame  it  were  if,  by  no  oracle 
Forced,  by  no  god  constrained,  men  stand 

in  arms, 
Nor  fear  at  oil  to  die  in  desperate  tlpht 
Before  these  turrets  for  tlieir  country's 

sake, 
While  I,  to  father,  brother,  and  to  city 
Trait'rous  alike,  should  cowardly  jjo  hence : 
Thenceforth  dis^accd,  wherever  I  might 

roam. 
Nay,   by  the    starry  Jove,   by  sanguined 

'  Mars, 
Who,  when  upsprung  the  harvest  of  armed 

men. 

Appointed  them  for  rulers  of  this  land, 
♦  **♦»» 

My   word   is   passed,   and   I   depart,  by 

death 
To  give  no  mean  gift  to  this  noble  city  I" 


In  this  young  liero's  case,  Eun- 
pides  allows  a  man  to  rival  the 
self-devotion  of  his  Maccaria,  his 
Polyxena,  and  his  Iphigenia  — 
those  young  maidens  whose  self-sac- 
rifice is  so  thrilling  to  the  beholder. 
It  is  hard  on  his  noble  resolve  that 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  crowded  into  a 
corner  by  the  throng  of  other  excit- 
ing event«.  Instead  of  forming  the 
main  subject  of  a  tragedy,  like  the 
**  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  it  is  a  mere 
episode  in  the  play  before  us — not 
even  honoured  by  one  of  those  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  the  heroic 
victim's  demeanour  at  the  supreme 
moment,  which  adorn  the  other 
dramas  of  Euripides,  in  which 
similar  deeds  of  self-devotion  are 
found.  However,  thoujjh  dismissed 
in  few  words  by  the  poet,  the  blood 
of  the  brave  Menceceus  is  not  suf- 
fered by  him  to  flow  wholly  in  vain. 
The  Messenger  who  arrives  before 
long,  with  tidings  of  the  great  con- 
flict before  Thebes  for  the  tremb- 
ling Jocasta,  bears  testimony  to  the 
way  in  which  the  gods  have  shown 
their  acceptance  of  his  sacrifice  by 
the  defeat  of  the  invading  army. 
The  interest  of  his  lonjr  narration 
is  rather  epic  than  dramatic.  It 
reads  like  a  page  of  Homer  to  hear 


how  the  young  Parthenopaeus  falls, 
crushed  by  a  stone,  before  the  gate 
he  is  assailing,  never  again  to  return 
to  his  mother,  the  mighty  huntress, 
Atalanta  ;  and  how  Capaneus  is 
flung  down  from  the  top  of  his 
scaling  -  ladder  by  a  thunderbolt 
from  the  hand  of  Zeus  himself. 
vSo  far  all  goes  well  for  Thebes. 
But  here  the  narrator  pauses :  Joc- 
asta breathes  more  freely.  **  You 
say  my  sons  live,  and  that  our 
country  is  safe.  It  seems  as  if, 
after  all,  the  worst  weight  of  the 
evils  of  my  nuptials  with  (Edipus 
were  to  fall  on  Creon — bereaved  of 
his  son  to  the  good  fortune  of  the 
State,  but  to  his  own  sorrow.  But 
finish.  What  did  my  sons  next?" 
The  Messenger  tries  to  escape 
the  question,  but,  pressed  by  the 
queen,  reveals  at  last  how  Eteocles, 
maddened  by  hatred,  has  challenged 
his  brother  to  single  combat,  and 
how  the  hostile  pair  are  at  this  very 
moment  arming  for  the  conflict. 
The  unhappy  mother  rushos  forth 
to  separate  her  sons,  first  calling 
their  young  sister  to  aid  her  in  the 
hopeless  undertaking : — 


^^ Jocasta.    Come  forth,    my    child   Anti- 
gone !— come  forth ! 
Not   now  to   dances,  or   the   sports   of 

mnids. 
The  gods  have  called  thee :  nay,  to-day  »tis 

thine 
To  stay  from  nishing  to  their  deatli  two 

men. 
Both  brave,  and  both  thy  brethren ;    aid- 
ing me 
To  hinder  them  lest  each  man  slay  and  die. 
Antitjoiic.    O  mother,  what  new  terror 
to  thy  friends 
Thy  voice  is  sounding  at  this  palace  gate  ? 
Joe.    Daughter,  thy  brothers  perisli. 
Ant.  WTiat? 

Jitc,  They  meet 

In  sin.i^lc  conflict. 
Ant.  Woe  is  me !  sad  tiding ! 

Joe.  Not  welcome ;  notwithstanding 
follow  me. 

'  A  nt, '  With  what  intent  ? ' 

Joe..  To  stop  thy  brothers'  strife. 

*  .  •  .  •  •  • 

Ant.  Lead  where  the  armies  front,  wc 
mu?t  not  tarry. 
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,hu'.    HastP.  liasti'n,  daughter:  so  that, 

if  1  reach 
My  sons  in  time,  inv  life  may  yet  have 

li;u'ht. 
If  thev  are  dead,  I  may  be  dead  beside 

them." 

Tlie  latter   of  tbcse  alteniativcs 
ia  the  one  which  awaiLs  lier.     Not 
long  after  Creon  (rising  up  from  liis 
mourning  over  liis  dead  son  to  be- 
speak his  sister'8  care  for  the  last 
offices  to  her  departed  kinsman)  has 
entered  vainly  seeking  her,  a  second 
Messenger  appears  with  the  details 
of  Jocasta's  end.     lie  recounts  how 
the  hostile  brethren  prayed  before 
the  fatal  oncouuter,  each  one  to  his 
patron   d  jity  for  power  to  take  the 
life  of  the  other,  without  a  request 
for  his  own  safety — and  how  each 
had  liis  prayer  granted.     For,  hav- 
ing met  ''  like  foaming  wild   boars" 
in  their  nige,  Kteocles,  after  a  sharp 
<;onflicl,    succeeded    in    giving    liis 
brother  his  death- wound  ;  and  was 
fatJiliy  stabbed  himself  by  the  dy- 
ing Polynices  as  he  approached  him 
to  strip  olf*  his  armour.     It  was  not 
till  both  had  fallen  that  the  mother 
and  sister,  too  late  to  save,  not  too 
late  to  lament,  arrived  on  the  scene 
of    horror.       The    dvinij    Etcocles 
answered  their  wairni":s  by  a  feeble 
grasp  of  the  hand  and  a  mute  glance 
of   love — human    still    in    his  atKec- 
ticn   for  them.     Polynices,  not  yet 
speechless,  said  to  them  : — 

*'  >rother,  I  die  ;  and  dyinp,  pity  tlioe, 
Mv  sister  lu  re,  and  tills  fmternal  eor]»so, 
Of  frit-nd  who  turned  my  foe,— yet  btill  a 

friend. 
Bury  m»\  mother,  and  thou  too,  mv  sister, 
In  futlurland,  pi'rsuadinir  wrathful* Thebcu 
To  K't  m<.'hav<!so  much  of  native  earth 
For  mine,  altlnnijLch  I  lost  my  hearth  and 

liome.*' 

When  each  had  expired,  Jocasta 
snatdied  up  her  dead  son's  fiword, 
and  pierced  licrself  with  it ;  so  that, 
failing  between  the  two,  inipartial 
in  her  love,  she  died  embracing 
both. 

Scarcely  has  the  Mcsscnffer  finish- 


ed his  sad  story  when  a  procession 
is  seen  advancing,  bearing  the  three 
dead  bodies,  preceded  by  the  weep- 
ing Antigone.     Tresently  the  palace 
doors  open,  and  a  woful  form  comes 
out  to  receive   them — that   of  the 
blind  father,  whose  curse   has  been 
so  awfully  fulfilled.     "  Had  you  yet 
eyes   to  .«ee    what  your   curse  has 
brouglit  upon  your'  sons,"  says  liis 
daughter    to    (i:<]ipus,    "it    would 
wring  your  heart."     And  to  all  this 
grief  one  more  sorrow  has  yet  to  bo 
added,  that  of  banishment.'    Creon, 
by  becjuest  of  Eteocles  now  the  ruler 
of  Thebes,  comes  forward  with  the 
sentence  ;  not,  as  he  says,  from  any 
ill-will  to  (Kdii)us,  but  reverencing 
the  will  of  the  gods,  plainly  declared 
to  him   byTiresias.     JIc  dares  not 
change  his  decree,  not  even  at  the 
sight  of  the  grey- haired  sufli^rer  be- 
wailing his  nativity  under  the  ban 
of   the    gods;   the    curse,  inherited 
from    his  father,  all  too   faithfully 
transmittoil  to  his  own  wretched  off- 
si)ring;    and  his  i)resent  hopelessly 
forlorn  state.     lie  even  j)repares  to 
rob  him  of  his  last  consolation,  by 
detaining  Antigone  as  the  betrothed 
bride    of    his    own    surviving    son, 
Ibvuion.     J>ut  the  harsh   sontcnce, 
deju'iving  the  corpse  of  Polynices  of 
burial,  which    he    likewise    promul- 
gates in  the  name  of  the  deceased 
king,  has  roused  the  maiden  from 
her  stupor  of  grief.     She  stands  for- 
ward in  her  dead  br<»ther's  defence, 
and  declares  that  if  Creon  persists 
in    forbidding    her   to   perform  Lift 
funeral  rites,  sooner  than  call  Iiiin 
father-in-law  she  will  slav  llu^mon 
on  their  wcd»ling  night.     I'lie  threat 
takes   cftect.     Creon   allows  her  to 
share  her  father's  exile.     Left  alono 
with  that  blind   sutVcrer,  their   last 
touching    dialogue    concludes    the 
play,     llere  are  specimens  of  it : — 

^'n:<Hpm.  ]>nut;hter,  I  needs  mu»t 
l»n»ise  thy  zeal;  but  yet  .... 

Avf'tfnuc,  Wire  I  to  wed.  thine  cxlh» 
would  be  hmelv. 
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(Ed.  Stay    prospering;    and    I'll    count 

my  ills  for  joys. 
Ant.  Who  then  would  tend  thee   in  thy 

blindness,  father  ? 
(Ed.  I    could    lie  still    and    die,    where 

fate  niii^ht  fling  me. 
Ant.  Where   is    the   king,  by  the  solved 

riddle  crowned  ? 
(Ed.  Dead;    me   one   day   enriched,   and 

one  destroyed. 

Ant.  Therefore    it    is   my  part   to  share 
thy  woes. 

lEd.  With  a   blind   father   exile  shames 
a  daughter. 

Ant.  Nay,  honours  her,  if    so  her  heart 
be  sound. 

(Ed.  Well,   lead   me   then   where   I   can 
touch  thy  mother. 

Ant.  Here,    our   loved    aged    one    thine 
hand  may  feel. 

(Ed.     O    mother !    wife  I    of     each    the 
wretchedest ! 

Ant.  Woful   she   lies,   having  all   ills  at 
once. 

(Ed.    Where     lies    Eteocles  ?    Polyniees 
where  ? 

Ard.     Stretched      out      in     death    here, 
closely  side  by  side. 

(Ed.  Lay    my    blind    hand    on    each    ill- 
fated  face. 

Ant.  Here    touch    thy    dead    son's    feat- 
ui-es. 

(Ed.  O  dear  dead ! 

O  wretched  children  of  a  wretched  sire  !" 

Then  tlie  old  man  bids  Antigone 
guide  him  to  Colon  us,*  near  Athens, 
where  the  oracle  foretold  that  he 
should  die.  With  bursts  of  grief 
over  the  unburied  brother  (whose 
funeral  she  declares  her  intention 
of  returning  to  perform),  and  over 
the  sorrows  of  exile,  the  dutiful 
daughter  guides  her  blind  father 
from  the  city  which  he  once  saved, 
and  which  now  is,  perforce,  so  un- 
grateful to  him.  Bewailing  his  dis- 
crowned, dishonoured  state,  he  de- 
parts leaning  on  the  faithful  arm  of 
the  maiden,  who  for  his  sake  deserts 
her  young  companions,  the  shrines 
of  her  gods,  her  noble  bridegroom, 
and  even  (for  a  season)  the  corpse 
of  her  favourite  brother. 


Few  tragedies  present  an  equally 
pathetic  scene.  All  through  the 
long  play,  Qiklipus  has  been  divined, 
not  beheld,  as  an  awful  shadow  in 
the  background — the  guiltless  vic- 
tim of  the  curse  of  his  house,  the 
guiltless  cause  of  yet  more  fearful 
curses  to  it.  Not  till  those  curses 
are  wellnigh  all  fulfilled  does  he 
glide  forth  from  the  darkness  which 
shrouded  him,  a  ghostly  and  terrible 
form ;  like  the  dead  uprising  ghastly 
and  pale  to  welcome  the  new-comers 
into  his  gloomy  abode.  But  when 
he  speaks,  he  is  human  still — still 
accessible  to  pain ;  and  as  wit;Ji  out- 
stretched hands  he  passes  from 
corpse  to  corpse,  and  makes  one 
death  after  another  real  to  himself 
in  his  blindness,  his  brief  lamenta* 
tions  say  more  to  our  hearts  than 
longer  and  more  rhetorical  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  could  have  done. 

The  "  Phojnissse"  can  only  stand 
in  the  second  rank  even  of  the 
plays  of  Euripides.  It  is  held 
generally  in  low  esteem  indeed, 
therefore,  in  comparison  with  the 
masterpieces  of  ^schylus  and  So- 
phocles. Yet,  as  regards  the  first  at 
least,  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  this  drama  of  Euripides  lacks 
the  unity  of  interest  of  the  "  Seven 
against  Thebes,"  and  its  rugged  and 
njassive  grandeur,  yet  surely  it  goes 
far  beyond  it  in  pathos,  and  proves 
its  author  the  better  wielder,  of  the 
two  tragedians,  of  that  master-key 
which  "opes  the  sacred  source  of 
sympathetic  tears."  Disapprove  as 
we  may  of  Jocasta's  beiug  permit- 
ted to  survive  by  so  many  years  the 
dissclo.surc  of  her  horrible  (though 
involuntary)  disgrace,  yet  there  can 
be  no  question  that  by  such  reprieve 
Euripides  has  unsealed  a  fount  of 
the  deepest  pathos,  in   her  hopeless 


*  This,  wo  need  Bcarrely  remark,  is  meant  as  a  partial  reconciliation  of  this  ver- 
sion of  tlie  fate  of  Oedipus  with  that  adopted  by  Sophocles  in  his  "  (Edipusat  Colo- 
nus ;"  the  ditforenct*  being  that  Sophocles  makes  his  hero's  exile  be^in  much 
sooner.  In  like  manner,  Antigone's  words  about  the  burial  of  Polyniees  prepare 
the  way  for  her  well-known  fate  in  the  "Antigone"  of  Sophocles. 
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mediation  between  her  children, 
her  sad  meeting  and  parting  with 
her  exiled  son,  and  her  tragic  death. 
More  easily  to  be  defended,  too,  than 
the  waste  of  pathetic  subjects  in 
the  quickly-told  and  quickly -forgot- 
ten death  of  the  brave  Menoeceus,  is 
the  final  introduction  of  CEdipus, 
on  account  of  the  touching  beauty 
of  the-  closing  scene  to  wjiich  it 
gives  rise.  It  is  true  that  Euripides 
has  not  invested  him  with  the 
solemn  grandeur  with  which  Sopho- 
cles clothes  his  **  G^lipus  at  Colo- 
nus,"  any  more  than  (kind  and  duti- 
ful as  is  his  daughter)  the  Antigone 
of  Euripides  can  compare  with  the 
nobility  thrown  by  her  steadfastness 
of  purpose  round  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles.     Yet  if  we  miss 

*'Thc  vagrant  kinjj;  of  Imughty-purposcd 
mind, 
Whom  prayer  nor  plague  could  bend, 
Wronged  at  the  cost  of  him  who  did  the 

wron^, 
AccurHcd   liimsclf,    but    in    his    cursing 
Rtron;;', 
And  honoured  in  liis  end," 

of  Sophocles  in  the  CEdipus  of 
Euripides,  we  have  yet  in  the  blind 
old  sufferer,  as  he  conceives  him, 
a  finrure  on  which  few  can  look 
without  tears.  And  if,  though 
beautiful  in  each  of  its  parts,  we  are 
still  compelled  to  condemn  the 
**  Phoenissju"  as  a  whole  for  its  lavish 
waste  of  material,  its  undue  crowd- 
injr  together  in  one  canvas  of  too 
many  separate  subjects,  we  still 
cannot  avoid  seeing  in  it  on  that 
very  account  one  more  link  between 
its  great  author  and  modern  poetry  ; 
and  acknowledging,  in  his  attempt 
to  depict  so  much  in  one  tragedy, 
a  prophecy  of  the  romantic  drama, 
with  its  varied  interests,  its  plot 
and  underplots,  all  working  to- 
gether to  one  grand  result.  The 
resources  in  his  hands  did  not 
enable  Euripides  to  accomplish  this 
successfully :  he  is  not  the  less 
noteworthy  for  having  made  the 
attempt 


A  play  with  so  many  modem 
characteristics  as  the  "  PhcBnigsaj'* 
njight  well  invite  the  imitation  of 
later  times,  and  promise  a  good  re- 
sult to  those  who  should  essay  it. 
It  is  therefore  disappointing  to  have 
to  chronicle  in  "Les  Frj^res  En- 
nemis "  of  Racine  a  very  complete 
failure.  No  doubt  it  deserves  in- 
dulgence as  the  youthful  effort  of 
an  immature  geiiius,  which,  ripen- 
ing, was  in  "  Phedre,"  **  Iphigenic," 
and  *' Andromaque"  afterwards  to 
travesty  plays  of  Euripides,  to  the 
delij'ht  of  a  cultivated  French  and- 
ience — a  delight  which,  if  we  cannot 
share  to  any  great  extent,  still  re- 
flects honour  on  the  poet  who  could 
bestow  it.  I3ut  in  "  Ixjs  Freres 
Ennemis"  there  is  more  than  a 
travesty,  there  is  a  burlesque — 
although  a  burlesque  executed  with 
the  most  solemn  unconsciousDcwt. 
It  is  not  merely  that  all  lIcHcnie 
sentiment  has  disappeared  from 
this  imitation  of  the  old  drama  of 
Hellas ;  that  in  it  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  and  modern  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  chivalry,  take  the  place 
of  Greek  patriotism,  so  that  llemoii 
has  no  scniple  in  taking  up  arms 
against  his  country  to  please  his 
lady-love,  and  is  so  sensible  of  the 
privileges  of  her  royal  descent  as 
to  exclaim — 

'*  Kt  du  pan^  de  kcb  rois  il  cat  bean  d'etre 

issu, 
DQton    rendro    cc   pang    sitot  qn^on  T* 

rc<;u." 

N<^r  is  it  only  that  tlie  secluded  life 
of  an  unmarried  woman  among  the 
Greeks  is  so  far  forgotten  by  Racine 
that  he  allows  his  Antigone  pri^'ate 
interviews  with  her  lover,  and 
makes  her  as  bold  and  forward  in 
the  council-chamber  as  a  political 
heroine  of  the  Fronde.  All  mis- 
takes of  this  sort  are  redeemable. 
But  thev  can  onlv  be  redeemed  bv 
grand  etlects,  by  pictures  in  them- 
selves  natural   and   beautiful,  how- 


1 
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ever  incompatible  with  the  period 
to  which  they  are  assigned ;  and  in 
"Les  Fr(^res   Ennemis"  such   pic- 
tures are  wholly  wanting.     Still  we 
may  be  thankful  that  Racine^s  good 
taste  preserved  him  from  one  mis- 
take, into  which  his  Preface  shows 
there  was  some  danger  of  liis  fall- 
ing.    He  left  his  two  hostile  breth- 
ren,  as  well  as  their  mother,  as  he 
found    them.       His     Etoocle     and 
Polynice,     like     his     Jocaste,     are 
pale  copies  of  those  of  his  original ; 
with  much  indeed  of  the  spirit  and 
naturalness  which  there  distinguish 
them   omitted,  but  performing  the 
same   actions   and   impassioned   by 
the  same  hatred.     It    is  true    that 
that  hatred  produces  a  much  more 
displeasing,  because  a  less  natural, 
effect  as  depicted  by  Racine  than  as 
painted    by   Euripides;    since    the 
courtly   entourage   and   general  as- 
pect of   civilisation   which    environ 
the    brother-foes    of     the     former, 
tlirow   their  innate    barbarity   into 
far     too    stronjj    relief.     But    still 
Racine    does    not    make    his    two 
heroes  ridiculous  by  making  one,  or 
both  of   them,  in  love.     He  otFers 
a  needless  apology  for  this  omission, 
but    happily    declines     to     exhibit 
either  of   the  fierce  brethren    sigh- 
ing at  the  feet  of  some  beauteous 
princess.     It  is  well  that  he  avoided 
this   additional    descent :   it    would 
have  been  better   still   had  he  ex- 
tended a  little  of  the  same  forbear- 
ance to  their  illustrious  sister.     But 
as  it  is,  the  unhappy  Antigone  has 
to  make  up  for  their  deficiencies  by 
not  only  being  herself  violently  in 
love  with  her  cousin    Ilomon,  but 
by  likewise  being  beloved,  though 
vainly,  by  her  own  uncle,*  Creon. 
Some  notion  of  the  degree  in  which 
she  resembles  her  Greek  prototype 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
she    does    not    blush    to   refer   to 


Cr6on's  rivalry  with  his  son  in  his 
own  presence  and  that  of  other 
witnesses;  and  that  after  her 
mother^s  death  (whose  suicide  in 
Racine  ahticipates  her  sons'  fore- 
seen destruction),  she  avows  that 
her  love  for  Hemon  alone  prevents 
her  from  following  her  at  once  into 
the  grave.  She  upbraids  herself,  it 
is  true,  for  her  hesitation — 

"  Et  toi  Bculc  verses  des  larmps, 
Tou8  Ics  autrcs  vcrsunt  du  sang.'* 

But  she  adds : 

"Un    amant    me    rotient,    unc    raferc 
m'appelle. 
Dans  la  nuit  du  tombcau  jo  la  vols  qui 

m'attend : 
Cc  que  veut  la  raison  T  amour  mo  Ic  de- 
fend, 
Et  m*cn  Ote  renvic. 
Que  je  vols de  sujets  d*abandonner  lo  jour! 
Henion,  vous  le  pouvoir  que  I'amour  a  sur 
moi: 
Mais,  helas !  qu*on  tient  &  la  vie, 
Quaud  on  tient  si  fort  d,  raraour! 

■  •  «  •  • 

Jc  no  vlvrais  pas  pour  inoi-mftine, 
Et  je  veux  blen  vivre  i)our  toi." 

The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  inspires 
Hajmon  indeed  with  that  passionate 
love  which  is  his  ruin  ;  but  she 
never  informs  us  whether  she  reci- 
procates his  feeling  or  not.  Racine 
effaces  that  noble  ideal  of  the  daugh- 
ter and  sister,  and  puts  the  most 
commonplace  of  love-sick  maidens 
in  its  room. 

Of  his  maltreatment  of  another 
personage,  Creon,  we  can  think  with 
more  amusement  than  indignation. 
And  yet  it  is  rather  hard  to  see 
the  man  to  whose  inflexible  will  and 
resolute  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
the  State  the  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
cles owes  her  death,  turned  into  a 
stage-lover  and  very  ordinary  in- 
triguer. The  Creon  of  Euripides  is 
a  man,  not  indeed  capable  of  a  great 
self-sacrifice  like  his  son,  but  re- 
spectable in  the  discharge  of  every- 
day duties — a  kind   brother  and  a 


*  The  idea  of  such  a  marriage  being  contemplated  would  not  shock  a  Romanist 
audience  as  it  does  us. 
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tciiJer  father.  Tlic  Croon  of  llacine 
is  a  nionslcT  of  sellishnoss,  who, 
disreijardinu  tlie  ajjouies  of  liis  uii- 
happy  sister,  fans  tiie  strife  between 
her  st)ns  in  the  hopes  of  \)ccupying 
the  throne  left  vacant  by  their 
death.  These  wicked  intentions  lie 
placidly,  and  very  needlessly,  re- 
veals to  a  confidant,  who  has  the 
grace  lo  be  a  little  shocked  at  them, 
and  who  reminds  him  that 

*'()ii  port'.'  pes  rcinordA  avec  Ic  dladrMiio.'' 
Cri'on's  answer  is: 

**Lc   n'rnonls    n'cst    pas    oc    que    iiic 

louchi', 
Kt  jo  n'al  j)las  uii  crjuur  <iuc  le  crime  cftar- 

ouclx.'  : 
Tons  Ics  pn'in'KTS  forfaits  cofttrnt  qiicl- 

fpu's  ollorts  ; 
MaiP,  AlUiU',  <Mi  co:iiiiir't  los  s'Ccoiuls  sans 

reinords.'* 

The  death  of  the  brave  I  lemon 
(slain  in  a  frnitless  effort  to  obey 
the  commands  of  Anticjone,  and 
separate  her  brethren  in  the  combat 
which  proves  fatal  to  them  both) 
is  \iewed  by  his  father  with  a  re- 
i^ret  tempered  by  joy,  as  it  appears 
to  open  a  way  for  him  to  wed  his 
son's  beloved,  lie  annonnces  the 
catastrophe  to  Antijjjone  with  a  de- 
cent semblance  of  sorrow,  which  she 
sees  throni^h,  and  indi«piantly  bids 
hiin  this  faiewell : — 

"  All!  VOI15  n''rn<'z,  C'n''«>n  ; 
Kt  1(;  tn'mc  aisOiaunt  vous  coiihoIc  (I'lTe- 
inori. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Adieu.    Nous   no  faisons  tous  driix  que 

uouj*  ^riKT  ; 
Je  v«'ux   i>lt'uror,  Ciron;  ct  a'ous  voulcz 

rr|ju«.'r." 

It  is  in  vain  that  Crcon  stops  lier 
with  the  words, 

"All,  madanic  I  n'^^oz  ct  inonloz  sur  Ic 
troiic  : 
C.V  iiaut  ranir  ii'apparticiit  qu'ii  I'illustrc 
Antij;oiic.*' 


Her  reply  to  his  repeated  offer  of 
his  crown  is — 

''Jc  la  rcfusorais  do  la   main  des  dicux 
niOinc ; 
Et  vous    oscz,  Crtum,  m'offrir   Ic  dia- 
demc  :  " 

When  Antigone  has  stabbed  herself 
with  her  mother's  fatal  dagger, 
(-reon  declares  himself  unable  to 
survive  her  loss;  and  the  curtain 
falls,  leaving  him  in  paroxysms^ 
the  result  of  which  no  mortal  could 
possibly  care  to  know. 

It  will  not  escape  our  readers' 
notice  that  the  rhetorical  effect  of 
the  lines  we  have  quoted  is  good 
— very  good  indeed,  in  compari- 
son with  the  triviality  of  the  pcr- 
sonajjes  who  give  them  utterance. 
And  with  regard  to  the  other  |)cr- 
sonages  of  the  drama,  who,  being 
more  closely  copied  from  Euripidcsy 
possess  some  superiority  of  design, 
we  may  say  that  their  speeches  ex- 
hibit here  and  there  real  eloquence. 
The  words  in  which  Etoocle  ex- 
])lains  and  justifies  his  hatred  of  bis 
brother  are  of  this  class  : — 


*'  Nous  ftvou:*  Tun  et  Vautrc  unc  bain*? 

obstiniM' : 
Kile   n'cst    pu?,  Cnion,  l-ouvrtgo   d*nno 

uniu'c; 
Kll»!    est  n/'c   avec   nous ;    ct    sa    nolro 

furcur 
Aus^itot   (luc   le   vie,    outra   dans   notn* 

cd-ur. 
NouH  rtions  cnncniis  <I^8  la  plus  tcndn* 

cnfaiice  ; 
(^ue  dis-je  !  uou.s  rctiouB  avont  notrc  uaS:!^ 

riancc. 

■  •  «  •  • 

KIKm*  out.  tu  lo  boIa,  paru  dans  lo  bcr- 

ccau, 
Kt  nous  huivrout  peut-Ctrc  encore  ilans 

le  tonil)cau.**  t 

Such,  too,  are  the  replies  of  Poly- 
nice  to  his  mother*s  last  wamings. 
She  has  dissuaded  him  from  strug- 
gling to  mount  a  throne  always 
fatal  to  its  occupants,     lie  answers: 


♦  Their  "divisions." 

f  A  (r«M)d  refcrouce  to  the  well-known  account  by  StatiuB  in  his  *  Thebaid/  book 
iLii.,  of  their  funeral  rites. 
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**Quand  je  devrais  au  del  rcncontrcr  le 

toDncrre, 
*Vy  montcrais  plut<*)t   que  do    rampcr   & 

tcrre, 
Mon  caeur,  jaloux  du  sort  dc  cc8  grands 

malheureiix, 
Vent   s'elevcr,  madame,  et  tombcr  avec 
eux. 
Etc.    Je  saurai  tV'pargner  unc  chute  si 

vainc. 
I^y.     All  I  ta   chfttc,  crois-moi,  precc- 

dera  la  mieune. 
JffC.    Mon  lil8,  son  r^gnc  plait. 
7Wy.  Mais  il  ni'est  odieux. 

Joe.    II  a  pour  Ini  la  pcuple. 
PaHy.  Et  j'ai  pour  moi  Ics  dicux." 

Or,  again,  Jocaste's  despairing  ex- 
clamation, when  tlie  challenge  for 
the  last  fatal  duel  has  been  given 
and  accepted : — 

**  Surpassez,  s'il   se   pent,  les  crimes  dc 

vos  p6rcs : 
Montrcz.  en  vous  tuant,  commc  vous  ^tes 

f  r^rcs ; 
Le  plus  grand  dcs  forfaita  vous  a  donn(3 

le  jour, 
II  faut  qu'un  crime  egal  vous  Tarracho 

h  son  tour." 


But  of  the  tenderer  and  gentler 
traits  which  relieve   the   horror   of 
the  dark  picture  in  Euripides,  Ra- 
cine   has   not   even    attempted   the 
reproduction.      The    love  of   Poly- 
nices  for  his  kindred  and  his  home, 
which  gives   such    undying   pathos 
to  his  last  words  in  the  Greek,  has 
vanished  in  the  French.     Antiijonc 
IS  too  much  enora^ed   in    her  own 
personal    concerns  to  think  of  her 
brother's  funeral  honours ;  and,  for- 
tunately for  himself,  if  not  for  the 
beholder,  no  blind  father  totters  for- 
Hr-ard  to  iay  claim  to  her  pious  care. 
The     "Polinice"    of    Allien    is 
H  better   specimen   of   its   author's 
flowers  than  is  "  Les  Freres  Enne- 
^mis"    of   Racine's.     It   confines   it- 
self to   its   main   theme   far   more 
strictly.      Antigone   is   in    it,  once 
Vnore  the  sister  and  the  daughter, 
'though  with  almost  too  pronounced 
^  partisanship  for   her  exiled  bro- 
ther;   and     the   name   of    Haemon 
^gures  no  more  in  the  list  of  the 
<lramatut  2^cr8onai  of  Alfieri  than  it 


does  amid  those  of  Euripides.  Creon 
comes  more  prominently  forward  as 
the  adviser  of  Eteocles  than  he  does 
in  the  *'  Phoenissaj,"  and,  as  in   Ra- 
cine, with  a  character  of  unrelieved 
blackness;  for  Alfieri,  while  excus- 
ing him  from  playing  the  ridiculous 
part  of  lover  to  his  own  niece,  has 
assigned  to  him  that  of  the  most 
detestable  of  evil  counsellors :  mak- 
ing   him  first  persuade  Eteocles  to 
assassinate    his    brother,  and   then, 
by  revealing  his  secret  to  Polynices, 
cause   his   public   rejection   of  the 
poisoned   cup   handed    to   him   by 
Eteocles, — thus    leaving  the  hostile 
pair  no  resource  but  the  fatal  single 
combat.      In   this   intric:ue   of  the 
palace,  we  lose  the  free  and  open 
atmosphere   which  we   breathed  in 
the  Greek   play,  and  feel  as  if  we 
had  been  set  down  among  the  Sforzas 
or   Viscontis   of   the   middle   ages. 
Eteocles  is  degraded  from  the  brave 
and  frank,  if  violent  and  overbear- 
ing, chieftain  of  a  free  people,  to 
a  cowardly  murderer  who  strives  by 
the    basest   means    to    retain    the 
crown    which   the  Argive   spear   is 
about   to    wrest   from    him.      And 
Creon  wears  the  aspect  of  a  subtle 
Italian,  well  versed  in  Machiavelli- 
an principles.      Alfieri's  own  tastes 
were  republican  ;  he  therefore  never 
objected  to  blacken   a  king.      His 
Polynices,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
better,  if  a  weaker,  man  than  the 
Theban    prince  in    Euripides.      He 
has  faithfully  performed  his  share  of 
the    compact,    and     resigned     the 
throne,  which  had  been  his  for  a 
year,  to  his  brother  at  that  year's 
end.     It  is  almost  against  his  will 
that  he  reclaims  that  throne  in  arms ; 
and  nothing  but  the  revelation  of 
liis  brother's  odious  treachery  nerves 
him  to  the  final  duel,  which  Alfieri 
makes  tlie  result  of  accident  more 
than  of  desiom.     Jocasta  and  Anti- 
gone  are  much  more  constantly  be- 
fore us  in  the  Italian  than   in  the 
Greek  play.     Yet  they  neither  of 
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tbem  leave  so  individual  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  as  do  the  two 
heroines  of  Euripides;  rather  do 
they  seem  impersonations  of  the 
evil  fate  of  their  house,  which  they 
are  constantly  lamenting,  and  to 
which  they  hopelessly  succumb. 
The  unrelieved  gloom  that  surrounds 
them  is  no  more  natural  than  is  the 
darkness  of  Gaspar  Poussin's  laiid- 
scapes.  The  Jocasta  of  Euripides 
hopes  as  well  as  fears ;  his  Antigone 
surveys  the  Greek  chieftains  with 
girlish  curiosity.  Ifer  ill-starred 
birth  is  not  perpetually  present  to 
the  one — her  fatal  marriage  to  the 
other.  And  this  is  in  accordance 
with  human  nature,  and  tliat  power 
which  it  has  of  livincr  down  shame 
and  sorrow,  without  which  some 
could  not  live  at  all.  But  Alfieri's 
Theban  princesses  cannot  forget 
their  woes  for  an  instant,  and  are, 
like  the  majority  of  his  characters, 
lacking  in  those  pulsations  which 
bespeak  genuine  life. 

It  is  in  the  catastrophe  of  his  tra- 
gedy that  Alfieri  has  introduced  the 
greatest  variation  from  his  Greek 
oritrinal.  An  abridjred  translation 
will  give  the  P^nglish  reader  some 
notion  of  his  style,  as  well  as  of  the 
form  into  which  he  has  altered  the 
well-known  legend. 

His  GiocasUi  is  alone  at  the 
opening  of  his  fifth  Act,  longing 
for  ti<iings  of  the  conflict  outside, 
which  her  daus:hter  enters  to  biing 
her.  Antigone  announces  the  rout 
of  the  Theban  by  the  Argive  forces, 
— the  greatly  preponderant  power 
according  to  the  ludian  poet, — and 
prefaces  her  narration  by  the  news 
that  Eteocle  has  fallen.  The  mo- 
ther's impartial  wnith  falls  on  Poli- 
nico — as  it  would  have  done  on  his 
brother  had  the  reverse  result  taken 
place.  Antigone  tries  to  mitigate  it 
by  explaining  how  Eteocle,  seeing  his 
own  troops  defeated,  forced  on  the 
fatal  duel,  and  ilung  himself,  in  his 
blind  rage,  on  to  the  point  of  his 


brother's  weapon,  who  had  remained 
as  long  as  possible  on  the  defensive. 
Though  mortally  wounded,  Eteocle 
is  not  dead,  and  before  long  his 
comrades  in  arnis  bear  him  into  his 
mother's  presence,  the  remorseful 
Polinice  following  in  the  deepest 
dejection.  His  sister  addresses  the 
latter : — 


"  Ant,  Ah !  thou,  at  least, 

Art  safe. 
JW.  Keep  ofT,  dciiart !  all  I  Bceat 

thou  not? 
My  brother's  blood  dyes  mc  from  head  to 
foot. 
Gio,    Ah  !  wicked  fratricide,  and  infa- 
mous ! 
How  darest  tliou  come  into  a  mother's 

si^-ht, 
Having  btubbcd  her  son  ? 

7W(.  I  n to  thy  hXf^Xii  alive 

I  never  meant  to  come ;   that  self-same 

steel 
Which  slit  his  tliread  of  life,  with  angrier 

hand 
I  turned  upon  mvKclf. 
(iio.  'Yet  liv'st  thou,  coward." 


The  unhappy  man  explains  how 
Emone  disarmed  him,  resen'ing 
him,  as  ho  thinks,  for  a  more  cruel 
fate.  "  Slay  mo  yourself,  mother," 
he  says.  Giocasta  turns  impatieDtly 
from  him.  He  is  robbing  hor  of 
her  other  son's  last  words.  Adjured 
by  her,  Eteocle  feebly  reopens  bis 
eyes  to  say — 


"  Tell  me :  am  I  in  Thebes  ? 
(Ho.  Within  UiT  palace. 

/>.    Say,    do    I   die    a    king?      Thai 

traitor?    Oh 
Wliut  see  I !    Wretch,  thou  II vest  and  I 

die. 
Fvli.    Thou  shnlt  have  all  my  blood ;  to 

appease  thy  sliadc 
I    have    devoted     it      T^iy   down     thy 

wmtli : 
'Twos  thou  (thi4  knowcfit  thoa)  who  didst 

will  thy  death  : 
Thou  in  thy  rof^c  didst  run  o^inst  mj 

sword. 
Alas!    thai  fatal  blow,  which  takes  thy 

life. 
Takes  more  than  life  from  mc,  It  takes 

my  honour ; 
Kre.  then  my  fault  Inexpiable  I  punish,] 
(rrant  me  thy  pardon 
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Ete.  Son  of  (Edipus, 

What  saj^est  thou  ?     Canst  thou  pardon 

ask  of  nic? 
Or  hope  it  from  a  son  of  (Edipus  ? 

•  •  t  •  • 

My  life-blood  leaves  my  veins,  but  not 
my  hate. 

Oh  rajje  I  oh  grief !  thou  livcst,  my  con- 
queror, 

And  thou  wilt  till  my  throne.    O  Death, 

make  haste 
To  hide  me  from  the  sight. 

I\Ai,  Xe'er  will  I  take 

Thy  throne,  afrcsli    I  swear   it:    ah!  go 

down 
Appeased  to  Styx.    Proud  with  thy  royal 

wreoth, 
ThoQ  'mid  the  ancestral  sceptred  shades 

Shalt  walk, 
Seeing  me  reverent  there,  a  lesser  sliado, 
Thy  Bubjeet     brother   Btill.      Something 

abate 
Of  thy  fierce  wrath :    behold  me  at   thy 

feet ; 

Thou  art  my  lord  for  ever.    I  implore 

Thy  pardon  only,  ere  I  s[)eed  to  death. 

Oio,     Give     it     him ;     show    thj'self, 
Eteoeles, 
Circater  than    this  thy  fate,   and    by  thy 

pardon- 
Make  iiim  more  guilty  :  leave  to  his  re- 
morse 
Thy  vengeance. 
Ant  Canst  thou  yet  resist? 

Hard  heart ! 
Cannot   tlie   j)niyers,  the  grief,  the  des- 

|»erate  teiu*s 
Of  us,  tliy  dearest,  move  thee  ? 

Gio.  O,  my  son. 

Refuse   thy  brother    not    one    last    em- 

i)race ! 
Thy  time  is  short:    leave    not  upon  thy 

fame 
This  blot. 
Lte.  Thou  wiliest  it,  mother  !  well, 

I  yield. 
Come,  brother,  then  ;  once  more  hito  the 

arms 
Of  Uiis    thy    dying    brother,    slain    by 

tliee. 
Come — and  receive  in  this   my  last   em- 
brace— 
Brother — from  me— thy  death- due. 
{Stabs  him  while  J'liyJiinf/  to  embrace  him.) 
(Jio.  Ah  I  what  treason  ! 

AnL    What  see  I  ?    Polyniees  ! 
P6H.  Art  thou  now 

Content  ? 
Jh^e,       I  am  avenged.    I  die — but   yet 

I  hate  tliee. 
/W(.      I,  too,  die— and  pardon    thee.'* 

The  cnrtain  falls  amid  the  ravings 
of  the  hapless  mother,  left  (in  this 


tragedy  alone  of  tlie  three)  the  sur- 
vivor, though  rthe  spectators  can 
foresee)  not  for  long,  of  her  ill-fated 
children. 

Unquestionably  this  closing- scene 
is  both  terrible  and  pathetic — very 
superior  to  Kacine's  long-winded 
narration ;  nay,  in  the  one  point 
that  it  enables  us  to  see  for  our- 
selves the  death-struggles  of  the 
hostile  brethren  instead  of  only  lis- 
tening to  the  Messenger's  account  of 
them,  better  than  Euripides's  de- 
scription of  their  death.  For,  as  in 
the  "  Trachiniaj"  of  Sophocles  and  in 
the  "  llippolytus"  of  Euripides,  the 
entrance  of  the  dying  hero  on  the 
stage  produces  the  most  forcible 
effect  on  the  beholder,  and  his  last 
words  affect  the  heart  through  the 
ear  far  more  than  they  would  if 
merely  repeated  to  him  by  another ; 
so  the  concentrated  rage  of  the  Ete- 
ocle,  the  remorse  of  the  Polinice  of 
jAlfieri,  impress  us  strongly  through 
their  exhibition  before  our  very 
eyes.  But  that  rage  is  fiendish 
rather  than  human :  that  remorse  is 
denounced  as  the  accompaniment  of 
a  feeble  character  by  its  exaggera- 
tion. The  Polyniees  of  the  antique 
drama  vanishes,  and  a  well-meaning 
but  almost  effeminate  being  takes 
his  place,  whose  grasp  of  life  is  too 
feeble  to  make  us  feel  when  he  re- 
linquishes it,  as  we  do  when  the 
Theban  hero  of  Euripides  dies  par- 
doning his  brother-foe,  and  suppli- 
cating with  his  last  breath  a  resting- 
place  in  his  dear  native  earth. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion that  neither  France  nor  Italy 
has  succeeded  in  naturalising  the 
Theban  fraternal  '*  Wrestlers ; "  and 
that,  to  behold  them  in  their  un- 
constrained freedom  of  attitude  aud 
native  vigor  of  limb,  in  their  force 
and  their  fury  in  life,  and  in  their 
fallen  majesty  in  death,  we  must 
bend  our  steps  to  Greece. 

Let  us,  however,  see  what  Ger- 
many has  been  able  to  do  for  them 
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■what  a  gp*eatcr  genius  than  Racine 


or  than  Alfieri,  Schillor — working 
in  a  lanofuaire  more  like  Greek  in 
its  richness  of  resource  and  in  its 
phistic  power  than  either  French  or 
Italian — could  effect. 

In  **  The  Bride  of  Messina ''  Schil- 
ler transfers  his  hostile  brethren  to 
medieval  days,  inakin<x  them  scions 
of  the  house  of  the  S'orman  rulers 
of  Sicily.  The  curse  which  broods 
over  their  line,  and  finds  its  fulfil- 
ment in  tbeir  enmity,  has  its  origin 
in  the  secret  nuptials  of  their  sire 
with  his  own  intended  stepmother 
— a  forestalment  resented  with  bit- 
ter imprecations  by  the  angrj'  father 
on  his  un dutiful  son  and  on  his  fu- 
ture children.  Manuel  and  Cjx^sar, 
the  offspring  of  this  ill-omened  mar- 
riage, fulfil  the  curse  bv  hating  one 
another;  yet,  as  their  blood  is  un- 
tainted by  any  actual  unlawfulness 
in  their  parents'  union,  their  enmity 
is  of  a  far  milder  type,  when  the  play 
begins,  than  their  Theban  proto- 
types. What  exasperates  and  brings 
it  to  a  fatal  termination  is  the  passion 
which  each  has  conceived  (unknown 
to  t!ic  other)  for  a  beautiful  maiden 
living  secluded  in  the  protection 
of  a  convent;  who,  little  as  they 
suspect  it,  is  in  reality  their  own 
sister  Beatrice.  Thus,  like  the  old 
Theban  drnnui,  the  atmosphere  of 
Schiller's  play  is  thick  with  possi- 
bilities of  crime  committed  un- 
awares ;  only  (as  in  the  so-far  paral- 
lel play  of  Calderon's  "Devotion  of 
the  Cross")  those  possibilities  are 
happily  never  realised.  So  far 
Schiller's  new-boni  love  of  the  an- 
tique did  not  mislead  him.  A  true 
instinct  taught  him  how  to  copy  it 
without  servility,  and  with  skilful 
adapt^ition  to  our  altered  circum- 
stances. Nor  should  we  hastily 
imitate  Madame  de  Stael's  sneer  at 
his  attempt  to  reproduce  the  ancient 
(yhoruR  in  the  persons  of  retainers  of 
the  two  young  princes,  as  an  assem- 
blv  of  chamberlains,  instead  of  the 


free  reprcsentutivcs  of  the  religious 
or  civil  orcjanisation  of  the  State. 
As  in  the  middle  ages  loyalty  to  a 
chosen  leader  replaced  patriotism 
or  devotion  to  one's  country  in  the 
abstract,  the  faithful  followers  of  a 
princely  house  form  a  suitable  troop 
to  comment  on  its  counsels  and  ac- 
company its  good  or  evil  fortune  by 
their  songs.  Still  such  songs  (how- 
ever beautiful)  do  not  arise  as  natn- 
rallv  from  the  situati(m  as  in  a 
Greek  drama.  In  it  the  choric 
odes  are  properly  religious  hymns — 
addresses  which  enlarge  the  bound- 
ary  of  the  stage,  and  carry  the  hear- 
ers' minds  to  those  miijhtier  unseen 
influences  which  are  swaying  the 
movements  of  the  visible  personages 
of  the  drama.  The  religious  belief 
of  the  actors  in  the  "  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina ''  is  highly  unfixed, — fluctuating 
between  the  pagan  and  the  Chris- 
tian,— and  cannot^  therefore,  contri- 
butc  any  assured  foundation  for  the 
stability  of  the  Chorus.  A.nd  this 
is   the    capital   fault  of    the  whole 

?lay.  The  ideas  of  Fate  and  of 
*rovidence — oracles  which  **  palter 
with  the  double  sense,"  like  tho  one 
which  led  Cra'sus  to  his  ruin — and 
the  sayings  of  pious  liermits,— the 
heathen  temple  and  the  Catholic 
cloister,  pagan  and  Christian  beliefs, 
— stream  out  their  confused  and 
bewildering  lights  across  Schiller^s 
otherwise  fine  composition.  Had 
he  possessed  a  firm  (/hristian  faith, 
and  expressed  it,  the  plan  most 
have  been  recast  here  and  there, 
but  the  result  would  have  attained 
a  higher  perfection  :  had  he  felt 
and  written  altogether  as 

"  A  Pugan  Buckled  in  a  creed  outworn,** 

the  time  and  place  of  his  poem  must 
have  been  changed,  but  ho  wonld 
have  had  to  alter  little  else  in  it 

The  drama  opens,  as  it  closes,  in 
a  hall  of  the  sovereign  prince  of 
Messina's  castle.  lie  has  not  yet 
been   two    months  dead,    and    his 
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widow,  Donna  Isabella,  in  a  grave 
address  to  the  elders  of  the  city, 
deplores  the  disputes  between  her 
sons,  which,  long  smouldering 
through  fear  of  their  stern  father, 
have  broken  into  flame  at  his  de- 
cease. Her  good  offices  have  been 
diligently  employed  for  their  recon- 
ciliation, and  not  without  effect. 
Both  are  on  their  way  to  a  confer- 
ence  in  her  presence.  Soon  the 
clamours  outside  herald  their  ap- 
proach, and  their  mother  goes  forth 
to  receive  them.  The  retainers  of 
each  precede  their  master  into  the 
hijQjh  Gothic  hall,  and  make  its 
pillars  resound  with  their  martial 
strains.  They  are  ready,  they  sing, 
for  conflict ;  but  they  reverence  the 
mighty  Eumenides  too  much  to  vio- 
late the  oath  which  binds  them  for 
the  moment  to  peace.  Then,  as 
they  stand  surveying  each  other 
from  opposite  sides,  they  gradu- 
ally direct  milder  glances  at  their 
recent  foes :  they  begin  to  recollect 
that  they  are  all  children  of  one 
soil,  and  that  the  masters  for  whom 
they  fight  are,  after  all,  men  from  a 
distant  shore ;  and  they  deplore  the 
fatal  fertility  which  has  for  ever  sub- 
jected  fair  Sicily  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

**  Not  where  Ceres  laughs  'mid  her  golden 
grain, 

Or  where  peaceful  Pan  guard*  his  Hock 
afield ; 

But  where  mountain  rocks  feed  the  iron- 
vein, 

Spring  forth  earth's  rulers  with  sword  and 
shield." 

Yet  their  course  (so  sing  the 
more  reflective  part  of  the  Chorus) 
is  transitory  as  the  mountain  tor- 
rent— the  higher  they  rise  the 
deeper  is  their  fall :  our  foreign 
conquerors  pass,  and  we  remain. 

AVhen  Isabella  enters  between 
her  two  sons  the  Chorus  salute  her 


coming,  hailing  her  as  a  worthy 
mother  of  princes,  and  then  sub- 
side into  a  respectful  silence,  only 
broken  by  occasional  murmurs  of 
approval  during  the  rare  pauses  of 
her  long  and  persuasive  harangue : 
an  approval  the  more  disinterested 
as,  in  recalling  her  sons  to  peace, 
the  lady  deals  somewhat  hard  mea- 
sure to  the  retainers,  the  ready  in- 
stniments  and  stirrers  up  of  their 
strife, — depreciating,  too,  their  loyal 
service  rather  unjustly  when  she 
says,  "Nature  alone  is  to  be  trust- 
ed. Fickle  inclination  gives  a  man 
a  friend,  interest  a  comrade,  but 
happy  ho  to  whom  birth  has  given 
a  brother — a  gift  which  fortune  can 
never  bestow."  She  goes  on  to  con- 
jure her  sons  to  lay  aside,  with  other 
childish  things,  the  unreasonable 
hatred  which  was  their  childhood's 
bane,  and  which  their  manhood  can 
neither  explain  nor  justify.  For 
some  time  her  wise  words  seem 
wasted.  It  is  not  till  she  has  with- 
drawn, after  emphasising  her  last 
warnings  by  no  obscure  reference 
to  the  Theban  horrors,  and  to  the 
cloven  flame  which  (according  to 
Statins)  rose  from  the  funeral  pyre 
of  the  two  hostile  brethren,*  that 
Manuel  and  Caestir  address  one  an- 
other. And  then  at  a  single  kind 
word  of  the  elder  their  wrath  be- 
gins to  melt  like  snow.  They  look 
one  another  in  the  face,  and  CaBsar 
discenis  in  Manuel  his  mother's 
features ;  while  a  seemingly  yet  more 
aflecting  likeness  to  a  person  whom 
he  docs  not  name,  discloses  itself  in 
his  younger  brother  to  Manuel's  as- 
tonished eyes.  They  give  up  all 
their  mutual  subjects  of  dissension 
in  crenerous  rivalry  as  to  who  can 
vield  most.  The  rival  attendants 
follow  their  masters'   example,  and 


♦  Her  words  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Schiller  considered  cremation 
a  medieval  Christian  practice.  Doubtless  he  would  have  defended  them,  along 
with  the  allegiance  owned  by  his  Chorus  to  the  gods  of  Hellas,  as  the  proper 
language  of  the  Ideal. 
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Embrace.  In  short,  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  solemnly  invoked  by  Don- 
na Isabella  wlien  the  conference 
bcfiran,  appears  to  have  worked  a 
miracle  at  her  request. 

Shortly  after  this  complete  re- 
conciliation Don  Ca}8ar  is  mysteri- 
ously summoned  away ;  and  Don 
Manuel,  left  alone  with  liis  train, 
discloses  to  them  a  secret.  lie  loves 
a  beautiful  maiden,  whose  name  he 
knows  not,  whose  existence  is  a 
mystery  even  to  herself,  whom  he 
found  in  the  garden  of  a  secluded 
convent  (her  temporary  abode)  as  he 
pursued  her  favourite  white  hind  in  a 
solitary  chase.  It  is  this  love  which 
has  softened  his  heart  towards  liis 
brother  :  he  brought  no  hatred  with 
him  when  he  entered  his  ancestral 
halls ;  his  mind  was  too  full  of  the 
joy  her  approaching  reception  there 
would  cause  the  girl  he  h)ves.  And 
that  happy  moment  is  very  near. 
He  has  stolen  her  from  her  cloister, 
not  darinjj  to  l(?avo  her  there  to 
await  the  approach  of  a  person  who 
was  to  claim  her  on  behalf  of  her 
unknown  ])arents.  She  is  at  this 
m<mient  within  the  walls  of  a  gar- 
<!en  in  the  citv :  thence  he  is  about 
to  lea<l  her  with  princely  pom|>  to 
the  palace,  having  tir>t  provided 
her  with  a  wedding  robe  and  jewels 
befitting  a  royal  bri<le.  He  goes  to 
s<»ek  them  with  two  of  his  attetid- 
ant^** ;  and  the  Chorus,  having  first 
sung  the  competing  charms  of  peace 
and  war,  and  considered  how  (since 
the  former  seems  their  lot)  they 
may  best  employ  it  in  love,  or  in 
the  chase,  or  in  adventures  at  sea, 
strike  at  last  a  momentary  note  of 
foreboding.  The  mention  of  the 
unstable  sea  sugofests  to  them  the 
instability  of  human  fortune,  and 
they  bethink  them  of  the  volcano 
of  passion  which  may  be  smoulder- 
ing beneath  the  thin  crust  of  the 
sudden  reconciliation,  and  which 
mav  vet  some  dav  blaze  forth  in 
fulfilment  of  the  ancestral  curse. 


The  scene  changes  to  the  garden, 
where  Beatrice,  I)ou  Manuors  be- 
trothed, is  awaiting  his  return. 
Fluttering  like  a  bird  with  terror  at 
the  bold  step  she  has  taken,  agi- 
tated by  the  recollection  of  a  youth 
whose  imperious  admiration  had 
terrified  her  when  she  had,  for  once 
in  her  life,  ventured  beyond  her 
convent^s  bounds  to  witness  the 
funeral  of  the  late  prince,  the 
maiden  longs  for  her  lover's  retnm 
to  calm  her  fears.  She  hears,  as 
she  thinks,  his  step ;  she  rushes  for- 
ward to  meet  him,  and  finds  her- 
self, to  her  horror,  in  the  presence 
of  her  nn  welcome  admirer,  Don 
Caesar,  who  has  teamed  (through  a 
spy  whom  he  had  set  to  watch  for 
the  reappearance  of  the  lady  whose 
beauty  had  subjugated  him  even 
amid  those  s^id  solemnities)  where 
she  is  to  be  found  in  Messina. 
After  having  been  struck  speech- 
less by  his  bold  declaration  of  love, 
and  still  more  by  his  high  rank, 
which  he  reveals  to  her,  Beatrice 
is  left  by  him  as  hastily  as  he 
entered — guarded  bv  his  followers, 
and  trembling  for  her  own  lover's 
danger  from  this  powerful  rival ; — 
having  never  yet  suspected,  in 
her  simplicity,  that  the  unknown 
Matiuers  rank  may  be  in  truth  as 
hiirh  as  that  of  the  man  who  has 
thus  appropriated  her  without  wait- 
in  jr  for  her  o\\\\  consent. 

Don  Ca'sar's  haste  was  caused  by 
the  need  of  his  instant  return  to  a 
solemn  conference  which  his  mother 
wishes  to  hold  with  her  sons.  She 
has  to  prepare  them  to  welcome  the 
arrival  of  a  sister,  supposed  by 
them  and  bv  all  Messina  to  have  died 
in  earliest  childhood.  To  death 
her  stern  father  had  actually  doomed 
her — wrought  to  such  cruelty  by  a 
vision.  lie  s^iw  two  laurel  treeti 
overshadow  his  couch  a  little  before 
her  birth,  and  a  lily  grow  up  betwixt 
them,  whence  issued  a  fiatne  that 
consumed  both  trees  and  his  hoojie 
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itself.  An  Arab  astrologer  interpre- 
ted this  to  mean  that,  should  the 
coming  child  be  a  daughter,  she 
would  cause  her  brethren's  death. 
But  the  mother  had  a  vision  of  her 
own,  and  she  trusted  a  pious  her- 
mit's explanation  of  it.  She  saw  a 
lovely  child,  on  whose  lap  a  lion  and 
an  eagle  both  came  to  lay  their  prey 
in  siffu  of  allenriauce ;  and  this  the 
holv  man  declared  to  mean  that  the 
coming  daughter  should  unite  her 
brothers'  warring  minds  in  love. 
Trusting  the  Christian  rather  than 
the  Mohammedan  soothsayer,  Isa- 
bella hid  the  child  from  her  hus- 
band. But  to-day,  now  her  sons 
are  reconciled,  she  has  ventured  to 
draw  their  sister  from  her  seclusion. 
A  trusty  servant,  the  only  confidant 
of  her  secret,  has  gone  to  fetch  her. 
"  I  too  bring  you  a  daughter,"  ex- 
claims Don  Manuel ;  "  I  also,"  says 
Don  Cajsar.  And  each  pours  forth 
to  sympathising  ears  the  praises  of 
the  lady  of  his  choice.  Each,  too, 
finds  it  hard  to  answer  his  mother's 
affectionate  inquiries  about  her. 
**  Wait  till  to-morrow,"  says  the 
elder  son,  *'  I  hope  then  to  unveil 
the  whole  mystery."  **  Frankly," 
savs  Don  Caesar,  of  his  own  chosen 
wife,  "  I  do  not  know  her  name. 
She  revealed  herself  to  me,  like  the 
sun,  by  her  own  light."  And  then 
he  tells  his  tale  of  his  father's 
solemn  burial-rites,  and  of  the  beau- 
tiful unknown  in  whose  eyes  he  had 
read  his  destinv  evon  in  that  hour  of 
mourning.  Manuel  acknowledges 
the  justice  of  the  description.  Such 
is  love,  he  says ;  and  he  feels  himself 
dniwn  closer  to  his  brother  by  their 
common  experience.  It  is  just  then 
that  the  aged  servant,  Diego,  enters 
with  the  evil  tidings  that  the  lady 
Beatrice  has  disappeared  from  her 
convent.  She  has  been  missincc 
since  early  mornini]^,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  stolen  by  some  corsairs, 
whose  ship  is  yet  in  the  ofling. 
Isabella  turns  in    her  grief    to   her 


sons,  and  bids  them  speed  to 
their  sister's  rescue.  Cjesar  is 
ready,  and  goes  forth  at  once. 
But  Manuel  turns  pale,  asks  the 
name  of  the  convent  whence  the 
lady  has  disappeared,  which  his 
mother's  agitation  prevents  her 
from  giving  him;  and  is  only  re- 
assured when  Diego  says  that  he 
blames  himself  for  having  let  his 
young  charge  attend  her  unknown 
father's  funeral,  where  her  great 
beauty  may  have  attracted  the 
spoiler's  eye.  "  She  would  have 
told  me  had  she  done  that,"  thinks 
Manuel.  **They  are  speaking  of 
another  Beatrice  than  mine."  And 
he  hastens  to  his  beloved  one,  that 
she  may  set  his  lingering  doubts  at 
rest  before  he  goes  on  the  quest  for 
his  sister.  When  he  enters  the 
garden  he  is  surprised  to  find  its 
quiet  disturbed  by  the  clash  of 
arms.  His  own  retainers  have  ar- 
rived with  his  bridal  gifts,  and  Don 
Caesar's  are  resenting  what  they 
think  is  their  intrusion.  Having 
hushed  their  discord  by  his  autho- 
rity, he  goes  up  to  the  trembling 
Beatrice  with  his  question.  She 
cannot  hear  him  at  first  for  terror  • 
at  the  wild  men-at-arms;  and  when, 
to  soothe  that  tcni'or,  he  discloses 
himself  as  the  Prince  of  Messina, 
instead  of  soothing  he  redoubles  it. 
"  Why  does  it  frighten  you  to  hear 
I  am  Don  Cajsar's  brother?"  he 
asks  her.  Then  as  a  fearful  liffht 
begins  to  penetrate  his  soul,  he 
puts  question  to  her  after  question, 
and  has  just  extracted  from  her  un- 
willing lips  the  admission  that  she 
did,  unknown  to  him,  follow  her 
heart's  impulse,  and  attend  the  old 
IVmce's  obsequies,  when  Cajsar 
rushes  in,  sword  in  hand,  having 
been  told  bv  his  attendants  that 
his  brother  has  come  to  claim  the 
lady  of  his  choice.  Stung  to  mad- 
ness by  the  sight  of  Beatrice  in 
Manuel's  arms,  he  stabs  him  fatally, 
and  declares  that  he  has  but  taken. 
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just  vengeance  on  the  foe,  who  has 
feigned  fraternal  affection  only  to 
rob  him  of  what  he  loves  best. 
Then,  impelled  by  his  promise  to 
recover  her  lost  daughter  for  his 
mother,  ho  goes  forth  as  hastily  as 
he  entered,  bidding  his  attendants 
boar  his  intended  wife  to  tlie  Ladv 
Isabel] a^s  keeping,  with  the  message 
that  she  was  sent  to  her  by  her  son 
Don  Cjosar.  They  obey,  and  the 
swooning  Beatrice  is  borne  off.  The 
rest  of  the  Chorus  remain.  Thev 
group  themselves  around  the  bleed- 
ing body  of  their  young  prince, 
with  bitter  lamentations  over  his 
untimely  fate : — 


1. 


*'  Voice  of  lamenting,  arise,  loudly  cryinp:, 
Wee^)  the  youth  wcll-bcloved  who  is 
slum ; 
In  the   bloom  of    his  lirst  days   here 
lying 
(Death's  night  pressing;  hard  on  his 
cyCK), 
On  the  l)ride-chainber*8  threshold  im- 
movin*; ; 
While  above   him,  the   silent,  must 

rirte 
r^oud,  nieasun'lesa  wail  from  hearts 
loving. 


o 


We  hasted,  we  hasted,  with  pomp  and 

with  pride  . 

To  welcome  tlie  bride : 
The  pages  were  bearing' 
Fair  gifts  for  her  spousals,  rich  robcrt 

for  her  wearing. 
The  feodt  is  made  ready,  each  witnc»8 

advances ; — 
Only  tliu   bridegroom  uplifts   not   his 

head. 
Never   shall    wake    him   the   merriest 

dances. 
For  tlie  slumber  is  deep  of  the  dead. 


o. 


o 


Deep  the  dead's  (^lumber,  full  deep  and 

sound : 
Never  shall  wake  him  his  bride's  sweet 

voice, 
Never    the    horn    that    bids    hunters 

rejoice : 
Stiff    and    senseless    ho    lies   on   the 

ground. 


To  thy  mother  now  will  I  boar  thee, 

A  burden  of  bitterest  woe : 
Cypress !  this  axe-ed;^e  sliall  tear  thee, 

Shall  rend  thee  witli  murderoiu  blow. 
We   will   weave   us   a   bier  from   her 

boughs  dark-green  : 
Nought  that  lives  shall  on  her  be  seen 
W'hom  this  death-fruit  has  made  oar  foe. 
Ne'er  in  glad  growth  shall  she  lift  her 

on  higli. 
Never  wanderers  shelter  pleasantly. 
The  tree  that  in  murder^  soil  waa  bred 
Shall  be  accursed  to  serve  the  dead. 


0. 


But  woe  to  the  murderer  I  woo! 

Who  goes  from  hence  in  his  wild  mad 

mood. 
Down,  down  through  chinks  in  earth*s 

bosom,  slowly 
Trickles,  drop  after  drop,  thy  blood ; 
But  seated,  too,  in  those  deeps  most 

holy, 
Unlighted,  without  song  or  word, 
Are  Themiss's  daughters,  tho  past  who 

treasure, 
Whom  no  man  can  cheat,  who  all  justly 

mcuisure ; 
These  in  black  vessels  catch  it  at  leisure. 
And  by  them  dread  vengeance  Is  mixed 

and  stirred. 


7. 


Not  long  can  trace  of  a  deed  remain 
On  this^  eartli   where   tho   sunlight   is 

streaming ; 
It  flies  like  care's  frown  off  a  forehead 

dreaming. 
Yet   is  nought  wholly  lost  and   quite 

denarted 
Wliich  tho   still   watchful   Hours,  the 

mysterious-hearted. 
In  their  dim  arms  folding  have  grasped 

with  heed — 
For  time  is  an  ever-flowering  plain ; 
(ireat,  living  is  Nature,  her  dead  rise 

again, 
And  each  thing  is  fruit,  yet  each  too  l!> 

seed. 


8. 


Woe!  ah,  woo  to  the  murderer!  woe! 
Wlio  has  sown  him  this  deadly  seed ; 
One  face  while  yet  'tis  to  do  will  riiow, 
AnotluT  wlien  accomplished  the  deed. 
Courage  her  eye  spealu,  and  bold  lU 

flushing. 
While  the  arms  of  revenge  in  thy  boaom 

are  clashing ; 
But  when  the  deed  is  dono  and  oom- 

pleted, 
A  face  meets    thino   eye  whence   the 

colour  has  fleeted. 


i 
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The  Fades  themselves  their  dread  ser- 
penU  were  flinging 

Once  at  Orestes,  with  poisonous  sting- 
ing, 

Ui]ginff  to  murder  his  mother  that  son ; 

With  noly  semblance  of  justice  deceiv- 
ing, 

Artful  they  cheated  his  heart  fond  be- 
lieving, 

Till  with  his  hand  he  the  death-deed 
had  done. 

Bat  60  soon  as  his  sword  pierced  that 
breast 

Which  had  borne  him  and  hushed  him 
to  rest, 

Then  lo  !  they  turned  them 

Awful  in  semblance  against  him  round ; 

Then  late  he  knew  tlicm,  those  hand- 
maids of  terror, 

Who  that  murderer  seize  fierce  grasping, 

Nor  thenceforward  rehix  their  cluspmg, 

Who  with  snakebite's  venom  ceaseless 
undo  him, 

Who  from  sea  to  sea  aye  restless  pursue 
him, 

Up  to  the  Delphic  high  temple's  bound." 


By  this  time  the  bier  is  ready,  and 
the  Chorus  depart  with  the  corpse  of 
the  unhappy  Manuel.  Their  com- 
rades have  forestalled  them  with 
their  Hving  burden,  and  carried  the 
fainting  Beatrice  into  her  mother's 
presence,  just  as  Isabella  is  getting 
perplexed  by  a  fresh  oracle.  She 
has  again  sent  to  consult  the  her- 
mit :  his  answer  is  hopeful ;  Don 
Manuel  has  found  his  sister.  Ikit 
his  acts  belied  his  words ;  for  with 
the  taper  sent  him  as  an  oflfering  for 
his  shrine  he  set  his  humble  hut  on 
fire  (so  reports  her  messenger),  and 
departed  with  woful  exclamations. 
Her  daughter's  restoration  to  her 
by  Don  Ca>sar,  in  seeming  contra- 
diction of  the  hermit,  and  the  con- 
sternation of  the  girl  herself,  when, 
awaking  again  to  life  in  her  mother's 
arms,  her  brothers'  names  are  men- 
tioned to  her,  add  to  Isabella's  per- 
plexity; but  she  has  no  time  to 
demand  an  explanation.  A  low, 
muffled  chant  is  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  semi-chorus  enter 
with  their  ghastly  load,  covered  by 
a  black  cloth.  As  they  do  so,  they 
solemnly  sing — 


1. 

•*  Through  the  streets  of  our  cities, 
With  Grief  for  attendant, 
Marches  Misfortune, 
Stealtiiily  creeping 
Round  men's  habitations, 
Knocking  at  this  man's 
Portal  to-day, 
To-morrow  at  that  man's— 
But  wholly  spared  as  yet  has  it  none. 
Its  loathed  and  dreaded 
Message,  right  painful. 
Sooner  or  later 
It  leaves  at  each  threshold 
Whence  a  living  eye  looks  to  the  sun. 


2. 


When  the  leaves  are  falling 

In  tlie  autumn  dreary. 

When  the  grave  is  calling 

Weak  age  and  weary. 

Then  does  Nature's  way 

But  obey 

Her  well-known  ancient  law. 

Her  immemorial  use ; 

Nought  is  tliere  to  oppress  us  with  awe. 

But  monstrous  shapes  too  can  earth 
produce ; 

Learn  to  expect  them  as  life  discloses ! 

With  his  violent  hand 

Murder  can  loosen  the  holiest  band. 

Into  his  St}'gian  bark 

Can  sweep  Death  dark 

Youth,  too,  ere  its  buds  turn  to  roses. 


8. 


When  the  heavens  grow  dark  where  tlie 
black  clouds  tower, 

When,  dull-roaring,  the  thunders  peal, 

Then,  then  owns  every  heart  fate's 
power. 

And  must  tremble  its  dread  grasp  to 
feel. 

But  e'en,  too,  from  a  heaven  un- 
clouded. 

May  a  thunder-bolt,  kindling,  smite 
thee. 

Hence,  in  days  when  thy  pleasures  de- 
light thee, 

Fear  mischance  lurking  near  thee,  close- 
shrouded. 

Cling  not  close  to  pleasure  or  gain, 

Which  deck  life  with  a  fleeting  bless- 
ing ; 

Learn  to  lose  while  in  midst  of  possess- 
ing, 

While  in  happiness  learn  to  bear 
pain." 


The  mother^s  trembling  hand  lifts 
the  covering,  and  reveals  to  her  the 
first  and  least  bitter  part  of  her 
affliction.     For  she  thinKs  that  Man- 
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ucl  must  have  received  his  death- 
wound  in  rescuing  his  sister  from 
the  corsairs.  Amidst  exclamations 
of  horror  from  the  Chonis,  she  first 
curses  the  hand  that  has  inflicted 
his  fatal  wound,  and  then  (with 
strange  prolixity  for  a  newly-be- 
reaved mother)  details  once  more 
the  two  dreams  and  their  two 
inter|)rctations,  and  charges  the 
gods  and  the  stars  with  falsehood  ; 
since  neither  has  the  hoped-for 
good  —  th?  reunion  of  her  sons 
through  love  for  their  sister, — nor 
the  dreadc<l  evil — their  destruction 
by  means  of  that  same  child  of  hers, 
— taken  place.  "The  result  will 
prove  the  truth  of  the  oracles,"  say 
the  Chorus,  ominously.  **  Mother," 
exclaims  Beatrice,  at  the  story  of 
her  own  birth,  *'  why  didst  th.ou 
think  thyself  wiser  than  the  All- 
beholding  ?  Why  preserve  my  life  : 
a  gift  for  which  1  cannot  thank  thee  ?" 
A  stop  is  lieard  advancing  from  out- 
side, and  while  Manuel's  attendants 
bid  his  wounds  reopen,  his  blood 
again  begin  to  flow,  and  the  palace- 
floor  tremble  beneath  the  murderer's 
approach,  encircled  by  the  avenging 
Furies  —  Don  Cjesar  enters.  His 
even  yet  unconscious  mother  leads 
him  up  to  the  corpse,  and  bids  him 
punish  his  brother's  slayer.  Then 
thankinor  liim  for  his  recovered 
sister,  her  words  let  him  into  the 
secret  of  the  relationship  which 
makes  his  jealousy  without  mean- 
ing, and  makes  his  fratricide  a 
crime  without  excuse.  "  Accursed 
be  thy  secrecy,"  cries  the  hapless 
vouth,  *' which  has  led  me  into  so 
great  a  crime.  I,  I  myself,  slew 
my  brother ;  for  I  surprised  my 
chosen  bride  in  liis  arms.  If  in 
very  tnith  she  is  his  sister  and 
mine,  I  am  guilty ; — and  of  a  deed 
that  can  never  find  an  expiation." 
Each  seer  has  seen  truly,  as  the 
(Jhonis  point  out  with  ghastly  Siitis- 
faction.  Tlie  unhappy  lieatrice,  by 
awakening  the  love  of   both,  lias  al- 


ready caused  the  death  of  one 
brother,  and  the  other's  will  soon 
follow.  For  when  Isabella  has  with- 
drawn, with  hard  sayings  against 
the  gods,  whose  misleading  oracles 
save  their  honour  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  human  misery,  Caesar  bids 
Beatrice  pity  her  guilty  brother 
more  than  him  who  has  departed 
innocent,  and  promises  her  tliat 
Manuel  shall  be  avenged.  "  Only," 
he  adds,  "remember  that  it  is  a 
brother,  not  a  lover,  whom  vou 
have  lost  through  me,  and  iLen 
you  will  be  able  to  weep  for  ns 
both."  lie  next  gives  his  order  for 
the  sumptuous  funeral  which  is  so 
quickly  to  follow  on  their  princely 
father's.  The  catafalque  of  their 
late  niler  stands  ready  to  .receive 
his  successor.  The  monks  may 
light  their  tapei-s  and  sing  their 
requiem  presently,  but  not  yet; 
their  pure  office  can  find  no  place 
in  the  murderer's  presence.  The 
imitation  of  the  (ireek  becomes 
very  close  while  Ciesar  and  the 
(Chonis  thus  discourse  in  Uio  old 
metre  of  the  Hellenic  tragedy. 
"  Lay  not  violent  linnds  on  thyself, 
my  lord,"  says  their  leader.  "  None 
lives  on  earth  with  the  right  to 
punish  thee,  and  heaven's  wrath 
may  be  a])peased."  "Nay,"  is  the 
reply,  "  if  J  have  no  judge  on  carl h, 
I  nuist  be  my  own  judge  and  execu- 
tioner; and  nothing  but  blood  can 
atone  for  blood."  And  we  seem  to 
be  listening  to  a  hero  of  Sophocles 
when  Cjesar  answers  the  entreaty  to 
live  on  and  rule  as  a  debt  ho  owes 
his  country,  with — 

<' First  let  mv  pay  niy  debt  to  tliOM  who 

rule  till'  dcail ; 
AnotlKT  ^ud  may  take  the  living  to  fait 


care. 


The  report  of  his  resolution  flics 
through  the  palace  and  reaches  his 
mother's  car.  Rather  than  be  de- 
prived of  both  her  sons  in  one  day, 
Isabella  resolves  to  forgive  the  mur- 
derer, and   appears  once   more   on 
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the  scene  that  she  may  herself 
entreat  Don  Ccesar  to  live.  **No 
reproach,"  so  she  promises,  "  shall 
pain  thee.  AVe  will  jointly  weep 
our  loss  and  cover  the  crime  which 
caused  it^'  He  takes  her  hand  in 
his,  and  gently  answers — 

"So  wilt  thou,  mother.    Such  shall  be 

the  end. 
To  softened  sorrow  will   thiue   anguish 

turn. — 
Then,  but  then  only,  mother,  when  one 

ffravc 
Shall  hold  the  murderer  and  the  murdered 

too, 
And  by  one  stone  is  hid  the  dust  of  both  ; 
Then  will  the  curse  fall  powerless, — and 

thou 
No  longer  wilt  distinguish  son  from  son." 

Vainly  does  Isabella  point  to 
pilgrimages  and  good  deeds  as 
means  of  assuaging  her  son's  re- 
morse. He  tells  her  that  he  cannot 
live  on  with  a  broken  heart;  nor 
can  he  bear  the  sharpened  envy 
which  will  torment  him  more  than 
ever  did  his  brother's  superiority  in 
life,  now  that  death  will  have  puri- 
fied his  image,  and  set  him  on  high 
in  men's  remembrance. 

"  babeUa,    O,  have  I  only  called  you  to 

Messina 
In  order  there  to  bury  both  of  you  ? 
Nay,  to  be  reconciled  I  sent  for  vou. 
And  a  most  evil  fate  has  all  my  hope 
Reversed,  and  changed  to  its  sud  contrary. 
Don  CoBMr.    Revile  not,    mother,    the 

result:  for  all, 
£*en  as  'twas  promised,  finds  fultilment 

now. 
We    through   these   portals   came   with 

hopes  of  peace, — 
And  peacefully  together  shall  we  rest 
For    ever    reconciled,    in    death's   calm 

dwelling." 

In  this  purpose  he  persists.  The 
appeal,  often  reiterated,  "  Live  for 
thv  mother's  sake,"  is  made  to  him 
in  vain.  Then  Isabella  tries  one 
last  argument  She  leads  his  sister 
forward  to  join  her  in  her  entreaties. 
Hope  springs  afresh  in  Cajsar's 
breast,  the  love  of  life  reawakens, 
as  he  sees  the  maiden  standing  like 
the  Angel  of  Life  at  the  door  of  the 


chamber  of  death.  But  Beatrice 
is  herself  in  love  with  death,  and 
begs  passionately  to  be  allowed 
to  die  in  Ciesar's  stead,  as  the 
true  murderer  of  Manuel.  Deeply 
wounded,  Cajsar  exclaims,  **  She 
cares  not  what  becomes  of  us,  so 
long  as  she  can  be  reunited  to  her 
beloved." 


^*^ Beatrice.     Canst   thou    for   thy   dead 

brother's  dust  feel  envy? 
Don  Ctpjtar.    In  thy  grief  he  lives  yet, 

a  blessed  life ! 
I  shall  be  dead  for  ever  with  tlie  dead. 
Jteut.    O  brother ! 
Don  C(w.  Sister,  dost  thou 

weep  for  nic.^ 
Beat.    Live  for  our  mother. 
Dim  C<m.  For  our  mother  only  ? 

Beat.    Live  for   her,  and   console   tliy 

sister  too." 


"  She  has  conquered  ! "  exclaim 
the  Chonis,  and  congratulate  the 
mother  on  her  daughter's  victory. 
At  that  moment  a  requiem  begins  to 
sound  forth  from  the  chapel  within 
the  palace ;  its  folding-doors  fly  open 
and  disclose  Don  Manuel's  coffin 
surrounded  by  the  funeral  pomp 
bespoken  by  Don  Caesar.  He  turns 
towards  it,  and  says : — 


**  No  brother !    Not  from  thee  the  victim 

due 
Will  1  withhold — thy  voice  from  out  thy 

coIIin 
Calls,  pressing  mightier  than  a  motlier's 

tea  re, 
Mightier  than  love's  imploring.    Here  I 

hold 
Within  mine  arms  that  which  our  earthly 

life 
Could  make  a  lot  fit  for  the  gods  to  share  ; 
But  I,  thy  murderer,  ought 

taste 


I   bliss  to 


The  while  thy  sacred  innocence  unavenged 
Lies  hid   deep   in   the   grave?      O,  no: 

forbid  it 
Thou,  All- Just  Ruler  of  our  mortal  days. 
That    in   Thy   world    be   such    uneciual 

dealing ! 
J  saw  her  tears  flow,  shed  for  me  at  last : 
My  heart  is  satlstted,  I  follow  thee. 

yStabs  hirMt^\'' 

This  is  a  very  softened  version 
of  the  Theban  horror.  Isabella  in 
her  stately  dignity,  her  sons  invest- 
ed with  all  the  passionate  suscepti- 
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bilitv  of  the  Italian  nature,  brave  and 
generous,  though  so  fatally  hasty, 
are  indeed,  although  remote  descen- 
dants of  Jocasta  and  her  sons,  per- 
sons of  a  wholly  different  type  to 
them.  The  enmity  which  in  its 
rooted  and  inveterate  character  is 
the  central  point  round  which  tlic 
brother's  fortunes  revolve  in  the 
old  tragedy,  is  in  the  new  one  a 
subordinate  matter; — a  fire  that 
can  be  extinguished  without  much 
labour,  and  which  only  an  ncci- 
<icnt  rekindles.  More  prominent 
in  the  new  drama  than  in  the  old 
is  the  idea  of  Fate :  in  her  efforts 
to  elude  her  destiny,  as  in  its  fatal 
fulfilment  through  those  very  efforts, 
Isabella  carries  us  back  from  the 
'*  rha'uissai"  to  the  "(EdipusTyran- 
nus,"  and  to  tlie  oracles  which  misled 
that  unhappiestof  men  to  his  doom. 
As  we  have  already  said,  such  oracles 
are  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
basis  which  must  be  presupposed  in  a 
drama,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
medieval  Europe.  AVhen  Shake- 
speare had  to  depict  his  Macbeth 
as  allured  to  ruin  by  similar  sayings, 
his  fine  tact  made  them  issue  from 
those  evil  spirits  who  delight  in 
man's  misfortune ;  to  the  just  pun- 
ishment of  Macbcth's  sin  in  con- 
sulting them.  It  seems  a  grave 
error  on  Schiller's  part  to  place 
one  such  oracle  in  the  mouth  of  a 
pious  hermit,  and  thus  to  betray  Isa- 
bella through  her  just  confidence 
in  Heaven.  But,  as  we  previously 
remarked,  the  whole  play  rests  on 
a  slightly  Christianised  Paganism — 
historically  a  great  anachronism,  for 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance  (as  it 
is  called)  in  Italy,  some  three  or 
four  centuries  later,  is  the  only 
epoch  when  Christians  could  have 
talked  like  Schiller's  heroines ; — and 


certainly  unsatisfactory  to  the  read- 
er, as  its  artificial  strains  destroy 
liis  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  deeply 
interesting  story  which  they  pre- 
sent to  him.  But  the  story  itself 
is  powerfully  interesting.  You 
scarcely  think,  as  you  read  it, 
whether  such  a  thing  could  pos- 
sibly have  happened,  so  inucb  are 
you  carried  away  by  the  terrible 
entanglement  which  Schiller  sets 
before  you  with  all  the  skill  of  a 
Calderon,  and  yet  with  an  antique 
simplicity  in  each  of  its  varioas 
stages;  until  the  dagger  -  stroke 
rescues  the  unconscious  Beatrice 
from  her  fearful  peril,  while,  at  the 
same  moment,  it  destroys  her  hap- 
pniess  forever.  And  then  the  fear- 
ful revelation  of  the  true  character 
of  his  deed  to  the  youns  Ciesar,  and 
the  deep. pathos  of  his  hesitation 
before  he  finally  avenges  his  brother 
on  himself,  awaken  powcrfally  the 
spectator's  pity;  so  that  the  play 
leaves  in  his  mind  no  resentment 
against  any  of  its  personages,  bnt 
an  almost  equal  love  and  compas- 
sion for  each  of  them.  This  is  the 
essential  difference  between  Schiller 
an<l  Euripides;  the  former  calms, 
the  latter  excites  our  passions.  The 
former  is  before  all  things  the  poet ; 
the  latter,  in  the  first  place,  the  tra- 
gedian. The  finished  beauty  of  the 
"Bride  of  Messina,"  the  grandeur 
of  its  speeches,  the  musical  chime 
of  its  lyrical  passages,*  haunt  the 
reader's  memoiy,  even  more  than  do 
its  pictures  of  umocent  young  love, 
with  the  dark  cloud  that  threatens 
it  (to  the  spectator's  eye  only) ;  and 
its  strain  of  deeply  pathetic  sorrow 
when  that  cloud  has  burst  on  its 
unsuspecting  victims.  But  the  ami- 
able Schiller  lacks  the  tragic  vio- 
lence  of    Euripides.     His   Manuel 


*  We  must  apologise  for  the  scant  justice  we  havo  he(?n  able  to  do  theChoniB. 
Rn^lish  dactyls  and  anu])n>sts  nt^ver  or  seldom  produc43  tho  efiV'Ct  attainable  by  tliem 
in  (Gorman,  and  scarcely  seem  to  suit  the  solemn  thouj^hts  we  have  had  to  express  in 
them. 
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and  Caesar  are  vreak,  well-meaning 
youths,  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
terrible  Theban  pair :  there  is  so  much 
more  life  and  vigour  in  Polynices, 
that  his  exile  and  his  wrongs  affect 
us  more  than  their  sorrows  can  do. 
Isabella  and  Jocasta  are  both  ad- 
dicted to  moralising ;  but  the  Greek 
woman  has  a  last  sharp  argument  in 
reserve  for  her  own  breast  when  her 
words  have  been  spent  fruitlessly 
on  her  sons,  which  the  high-born 
Sicilian  lady  is  too  calm  to  think 
of  employing.  Cajsar  executing  with 
bis  own  hand  the  just  sentence 
which  he  has  pronounced  on  him- 
self is  a  noble  spectacle  ; — instruc- 
tive to  the  spectator  as  well  as 
to  the  Chorus,  who  learn  from  it 
that 

*\This  mortal  life  is  not  the  best  of  thlncs : 
But  of  all  ills  the  very  worst  is  guilt" 

Doubtless  to  superficial  beholders  it 
is  more  edifying  than  the  sight  of 
the  blind  old  G^dipus,  weighed  down 
lower  and  lower  by  the  burden  of  his 
involuntary  crime,  tottering  away  on 
the  arm  of  the  daughter  whose 
self-devotion  is  shortly  to  prove  her 
own  ruin.  But  the  aged  sufferer,  as 
he  feels  the  dead  faces  (which  he 
cannot  look  at)  of  the  three  with 
whom  his  life  has  been  interwoven, 
to  the  sorrow  and  destruction  alike 
of  all,  is  a  more  pathetic  picture 
even  than  Schiller's  of  the  noble 
youth  hastening  to  follow  his  victim 


to  the  grave  from  which  he  cannot 
recall  him. 

If,  however,  the  *'  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina"   depends  for   its    success  on 
things  diverse  from  those  which  are 
the  especial  beauty  of  the  "  PhcBnis- 
saj,"  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
it  succeeds  to  the   great  extent  to 
which  it  does.     By  transferring  the 
old  story  to   more   modern    times, 
yet  times  still  remote  from  us, — by 
removing  from  it  the  features  which 
are  too    repulsive    to    our   feelings 
now,    and    by   replacing    them    by 
such   suitable  equivalents, — Schiller 
has  shown  us  what  a  real  poet  can 
do  with  an  antique  legend ;  how  he 
can,  to  a  great  degree,  reproduce  its 
beauty  and   interest  in  new  forms, 
and  find  in  it  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  a  noble  and,  in  the  truest  sense, 
an  original  poem.     At  his  entreaty, 
as  of  old  at  that  of  Pygmalion,  the 
cold,   clear-cut  features    of   classic 
beauty  begin  to  show  an  unwonted 
animation ;    rosy  flesh    tints   begin 
to  suffuse  its  transparent  whiteness  ; 
the   marble  flushes   into  life.     Yet 
fair   as  is   the  transformation,  it  is 
somehow  incomplete.     The  goddess 
does  not  leave  the    pedestal  which 
her  icy  feet  still  cling  to :  it  seems 
as  if  one  more  prayer  must  yet  be 
breathed,  one    more  charm  yet  be 
used,  ere  the  bride  can  cast  herself 
into    her  sculptor's    arms,  ere  the 
long-sought  ideal  be  fully  realised 
by  the  poet. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  DOSfA  MERCEDES,  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 
[born,  Jane  25, 1860 ;  xabried,  Jan.  23, 1878 ;  died,  June  26, 1878.] 

[The  four  sonnets  whicb  we  print  below,  were  composed  by  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn,  who  was  appointed  Special  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Spain,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriatre  of  King  Alphonso  to  his  youn^f 
cousin,  Doff  a  Mercedes.  The  impression  made  upon  Lord  Rosslyn,  and 
upon  those  who  accompanied  him  in  bis  Embassy  was,  that  the  alliance 
was  one  of  pure  love---decp,  simple,  and  sincere.  The  warm,  generous 
disposition  of  the  King,  and  the  calm,  serene,  confiding  character  of  his 
beloved  bride,  seemed  to  promise  a  life  of  domestic  happiness  such  as 
Spain  at  all  events  had  never  witnessed  in  her  rulers;  but  this  was  des- 
tined, as  we  all  now  know,  to  be  cut  short  by  the  hand  of  death.  The 
incidents  referred  to  in  each  sonnet  actually  occurred ;  and  a  letter  to 
Lord  Rosslyn  from  the  King,  signed  "  votre  afflige  Alphonse,"  testifies 
alike  to  the  passionate  depths  of  his  love,  and  to  the  intensity  of  his 
sorrow. 

The  strict  Petrarchan  measure  of  these  sonnets  is  admirably  suited  to 
express  the  pathos  of  woe;  and  Lord  Rosslyn  has  himself  assured  us  that 
they  were  written  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  so  greatly  had  the  Royal  Pair 
endeared  themselves  to  him  by  their  many  acts  of  pei'sonal  kindness, 
during  his  official  stay  at  Madrid.  Our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  even 
though  unknown,  sympathise  with  the  sorrowing  Monarch,  and,  at  all 
events  to  some  extent,  share  Lord  Rosslyn's  emotion.] 


I. 


The  poor  King  remains  leaning  on  her  bed,  and  railing  on  Iter  name^  **  Mercedes/ 
Mercedes  mia  I "     To  t/ie  last  lier  eyes  were  turned  on  tlie  King. 

I  have  seen  him  twice, — all  he  saidwus,  "  That  for  Mm  tliere  was  no  conMokUion, 
but  tluit  he  would  do  his  duty." 

**  Extract  from  a  Private  Letter  from  Madrid." 

Mercedes  mia!  turn  thine  eyes  away, 
I  have  no  power  to  grant  their  longing  prayer, 
Their  mute  appeal  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 
Could  I  but  snatch  thee  from  ])eath's  cruel  sway 
(rod  knows  how  gladly  I  would  give  this  day 
My  life  for  thine.     For  whom  have  1  to  care 
When  thou  art  gone  ?     Tlie  darkness  of  despair 
(.louds  all  my  heart  with  terror  and  dismay. 
Merceiles  mia !  I  am  brave  once  more ! 
Turn  thy  dear  eyes  on  me  until  they  close 
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For  ever;  I  will  look,  love,  into  thine, 
Till  Death  arrest  their  sight.     What!  is  all  o'er? 
Then  farewell  hope !  and  farewell  sweet  repose  ! 
Now  duty's  rugged  path  be  only  mine ! 

II. 

From  that  window  of  his  ancestral  Jiome,  this  young  Momirch  watched  the  train 
departing  for  the  JUscurial.  Long  after  it  liad  left,  he  continued  steadily  looking 
in  t?ie  direction  taken  by  tJie  ino7'tal  remains  of  his  darling  bride. 

"  Special  Correspondence  of  the  *  Standard. 

The  sandy  ridges  of  that  barren  plain 

(A  weird  wild  bleakness  of  infinity), 

Melt  into  space  before  his  throbbing  eye. 

And  his  heart  aches  with  agonising  pain, 

As  swiftly  speeds  the  dark  funereal  train, 

Bearing  away  his  Queen — too  young  to  die, 

His  bride — his  loyal  love's  idolatry. 

To  the  Escurial's  gloomy-gorgeous  fane. 

In  the  high  casement  of  his  stately  home. 

In  tearless  anguish,  sits  the  lord  of  all; 

Ilis  fixed  gaze,  true  as  the  polar  star. 

Points  without  changing  to  that  dreary  dome, 

Where  a  thin  wreath  of  smoke,  like  a  grey  pall, 

Still  guides  his  faithful  "Borrow  from  afar. 

III. 

"  SILENCE    AND    TEARS." 

It  may  be  speech  can  ease  the  troubled  heart. 

But  there  are  thoughts  no  tongue  can  e'er  express, 

Tiioughts  drowned  in  tears  and  steeped  in  bitterness, 

Tiiat  of  our  inmost  being  form  a  part 

Yet  are  unutterable.     When  the  strings  start 

And  snap  asunder,  dumb  and  passionless 

Fades  the  faint  music,  like  a  last  caress. 

And  gone  for  ever  is  the  master's  art! 

When  the  proud  vessel,  ere  her  sails  be  spread. 

Is  wrecked  in  port;  how  can  I  dare  to  say, 

"  Sire !  winds  will  grow  more  tranquil,  and  the  wave 

Smooth  its  blue  back  for  thy  imperial  tread"? 

How  can  I  choose  but  kneel,  and  humbly  pray 

With  thee,  sad  Monarch,  by  the  silent  grave? 
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IV. 

*^  0?if  snatched  away  in  beatUy^s  bloom. 
On  thee  shall  press  tto  ponderous  iombV 

The  silent  grave !  nay,  leave  her  not  among 

The  marble  tombs  of  thy  ancestral  dead 

(Too  hard  a  pillow  for  so  fair  a  head), 

But  4Qy  her  tenderly  where  poet's  song 

May  consecrate  thy  love's  undying  wrong: 

Where  flowers  and  sunshine,  heaven's  bright  gifts,  may  shed 

Fresh  fragrance  daily  o'er  her  lonely  bed, 

And  all  her  people  may  around  her  throng. 

For  life  is  but  a  day  of  work  for  all, 

And  death  is  sleep, — another  name  for  rest, — 

Eternal  rest, — for  peasant  or  for  Queen. — 

So  here  let  flowers  her  grace  and  youth  recall 

(Like  her,  short-lived,  the  brightest  and  the  best), 

And  grief  find  comfort  in  the  peaceful  scene. 

— ROSSLYN. 
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INDIA  AND  AFFGHANISTAN. 


We  have  no  desire  to  dissemble 
the  national  regret  with  which  we 
find  ourselves  again  confronted  by 
war  at  the  very  moment  when,  with 
so  much  difficulty  and  patience,  we 
had  succeeded  in  securing  "peace 
with  honour"  in  another  quarter. 
It  is  hard  that  we  should  have 
struggled  so  strenuously  to  keep 
the  peace  between  our  neighbours, 
and  have  succeeded  only  to  find 
the  gage  of  battle  thrown  down 
at  our  own  doors.  It  is  especially 
hard  when,  at  the  expense  of  much 
jealousy  abroad  and  some  enmity 
at  home,  we  had  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  flanks  of  our  Eastern  em- 
pire, that  the  one  point  of  attack 
still  left  unguarded  should  be  at 
once  assailed.  But,  above  all,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  our  Affghan 
troubles  should  be  closely  connected 
with  the  movements  of  a  Power 
with  which  it  is  the  object  as  well 
.18  the  interest  of  Britain  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  rivalry  or 
collision.  And  whatever  may  be 
the  real  foundation  of  the  Aftirhan 
insult  to  the  Imperial  Majesty  of 
India,  how^ever  closely  or  remotely 
the  presence  of  a  Russian  envoy  at 
Cabul  may  be  connected  with  Sbere 
All's  rejection  of  our  embassy,  it 
is  to  Russia's  account  that  all  our 
new  troubles  will  be  popularly  put 
down ;  and  her  presence  in  Aft'ghan- 
istan  at  this  moment  cannot  fail  to 
embitter  a  hostility  which  the  tact 
of  the  Ministry  and  our  success  at 
ikrlin  had  almost  enabled  us  to 
get  over.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
opinion  of  England  is  that  Russia 
has  merely  shut  the  temple  of  Janus 
in  Europe  to  throw  its  portals  wide 
open  to  the  wall  in  Asia. 

We  say  we  regret  that  our  satis- 
faction at  the  settlement  of  Turkey's 
difficulties  should  so  soon  be  dashed 


by  troubles  of  our  own,  but  this 
regret  is  tempered  by  several  con- 
siderations that  forbid  our  viewing 
the  situation  with  either  desponden- 
cy or  mistrust.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Affghan  cloud  has  been  loom- 
ing for  a  good  many  years  upon  the 
north-western  horizon  of  India,  and 
even  the  most  optimist  of  our  Eastern 
statesmen  never  anticipated  its  pass- 
ing without  bursting  into  storm. 
It  is  no  unforeseen  difficulty  that 
we  have  to  face,  but  one  that  has 
been  steadily  in  view  of  the  public 
in  India  and  of  the  Government  at 
home  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Secondly,  we  were  probably  never 
in  better  heart  to  face  it.  The 
exertion  of  moral  force  which  we 
recently  put  forth  in  the  councils 
of  Europe  has  restored  our  confi- 
dence in  ourselves  as  well  as  our 
credit  among  the  Continental  na- 
tions. The  trust  which  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  placed  in  the  Indian  army 
in  the  hour  of  danger  has  fiattered 
and  encouraged  our  native  forces, 
and  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  of 
the  Indian  races  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  British  prestige.  Thirdly, 
had  the  Chamberlain  Mission  been 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Cabul  in 
peace  and  pretended  friendship, 
there  was  a  danger  of  our  en- 
voy being  sent  back  with  smooth 
words  and  fair  promises,  but  with 
no  real  guarantees  for  the  neutrali- 
sation of  Afighanistan,  or  that  the 
Ameer  would  stand  true  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  British  alliance.  Aud 
lastly,  the  time  has  fully  come  when 
the  inauguration  of  our  new  policy  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  many  responsi- 
bilities which  we  have  assumed  in 
the  East,  require  as  their  natural 
complement  the  establishment  of 
our  influence  in  Afighanistan  upon 
a  broader    and  more  secure  basis 
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than  it  Las  hitherto  occupied.  It 
would  bo  of  little  use  to  make  fast 
the  Euphrates  valley  if  the  Khyber 
were  left  in  hostile  hands ;  and  un- 
less Affirhanistan  be  secured  against 
the  possibility  of  sharing  the  fate 
of  the  Central  Asian  Khanates,  the 
best  pains  we  may  put  forth  in 
Asia  Minor  are  but  lost  labour  so 
far  as  the  security  of  India  is  con- 
cerned. 

J^it  thoui^h  our  present  misad- 
venture might  well  have  befallen  us 
at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been 
less  easy  to  reassert  our  influence, 
there  is  not  the  remotest  foundation 
for  allenrinf;  that  the  Government 
has  on  this  occasion  sought  offence 
as  a  pretext  for  making  itself  mas- 
ter of  Affghanistan.  Such  a  charge 
can  only  pass  current  where  there 
is  entire  ignorance  of  our  past  and 
present  dealings  with  the  country. 
The  real  source  of  the  present 
quarrel,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
in  the  meantime,  is  the  hoadstronor 
and  capricioim  insolence  of  an  irre- 
sponsible ruler,  whose  mind  upon 
more  then  oikj  occasion  lias  failed 
to  withstand  the  storm  of  political 
and  domestic  disastei-s  amid  whifdi 
his  life  has  been  spent.  Whoever 
may  be  behind  him,  or  bv  whatever 
counsels  he  may  have  been  urged 
to  take  the  bold  step  of  placing 
himself  in  oj)position  to  ]>ritish 
authority,  we  know  enough  of 
Shere  Ali's  disposition  to  have  been 
pre[>ared  for  such  an  outbreak  any 
time  during  the  last  half-dozen 
years.  Wily  and  far-seeing  as  we 
have  found  the  J>i'.rukzve  character 
to  be,  it  has  never  been  able  to  re- 
strain its  j)assi(»ns,  or  to  regulate 
the  gratification  of  some  UKUiientary 
desire  by  a  rei;ard  for  future  con- 
sequences. We  must  remember, 
too,  that  SluTO  Ali  Khan  has  in 
his  time  gone  throULjh  as  many 
vicissitudes  as  would  make  the 
steadiest  ruler  reckless.  To-day  on 
the    throne,    to-morrow    a    hunted 


fuQfitive    in    the    wilds    of   Balkh: 
at   dajjgers-drawn  with   his  nearest 
and  dearest,  <ind  with  brother  and 
son    often   seeking    his    life;    sur- 
rounded  by  chiefs  who   force  him 
to   mix   in  their  intrigues  as  an  al- 
ternative to  their  intriguing  against 
himself ;  and  with  his  hopes  blight* 
ed  in  the  deaths   of  the  two   sons 
whom  he  had   set   his   heart  upon 
in   succession   as   the  inheritors   of 
his    throne:   these  are   all    circum- 
stances   that   help   to   account    for 
Shere  All  being  a  desperate   man, 
and  explain  the  expectation   which 
the     Indian    Government    has    for 
some    time    back   entertained  that 
the  Ameer  would  one  day  jeopar- 
dise the  friendship  of  tho  British, 
and   nullify  the  good  offices  which 
ever  since   the   Umballa   durbar  in 
1HC9,    we  have     been   anxions    to 
render  to   him   and   to   his  family. 
It  is  quite  as   groundless   to   allege 
that  the   policy  which   the  Indian 
(Government  has   followed  with  re- 
gard  to   Affghanistan,   since    Lord 
Lytton  assumed  its  conduct,  has  in 
any  way  contributed  to  the  Ameer^s 
outbreak,  as   to  say  that  wc   desire 
an  excuse  for  annexing  that  country 
at  the  presiMit  moment.      Lord  Lyt- 
ton's  policy  is  practically  tho   same 
policy   as   was   instituted   by   Lord 
Mayo,  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  Cot)servatives  and  Liberals; 
for  the  latter  defended  and  calogis- 
e<l  it  when  in  oHice,  and  took  due 
credit   to   themselves  for  its  bene- 
ficial etVects  on  our  Eastern  position. 
Lord    Lvtton's    dealinfja   with    the 
Ameer  have  lain    quite  within   the 
lines  of  his   two  immediate   prede- 
cessors, and  have  been  altogether  in 
accordance  with  tho  Affghan  policy 
approved  by  the  Liberal  party  when 
last  in  ollice.     As  there  seems  to  be 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Opposi- 
tion   to  inculpate   the   Government 
for  the  Affghan  difficulty,  and  to  fix 
on    the  Viceroy   as   the   scapegoat 
readiest  to   hand,  we  shall   rapidly 
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nm  over  the  leading  details  of  our 
recent  relations  with  the  Ameer,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  out  where  the 
blame  reallv  rests. 

It  was  with  Lord  Mayo's  advent 
in  India  that  the  Calcutta  Govern- 
ment began  to  substitute  a  friendly 
interest   in  Affghan    affairs  for  the 
rauch-lauded    policy   of    "  masterly 
inactivity."     It   is   true   that   Lord 
Lawrence  had  before  his  departure 
so  far  departed  from  the  cold  im- 
partiality with   which   his   Govern- 
ment had  hitherto  looked  on  upon 
the  death- struggle  between  the  sons 
of   Dost  Mohammed,  as  to  supply 
Shere  Ali  with  money  and  arms  to 
consolidate    his   reacquired    power, 
and  to  enable  him  to  stamp  out  the 
last  rebellious  efforts  of  his  brother 
Azira  and  his  nephew  Abdul  Ruh- 
inan   Khan.      But   Lord   Lawrence 
had    no    heart    to    throw    himself 
warmly  into  the  work  of  concilia- 
tion.    He  had  that  nervous  dread 
of  interfering  with  Affghan   inter- 
ests   under   which   almost    all    the 
old   civilians   who    had    shared   in 
the   troubles   of    Lord    Auckland's 
time   more  or   less   laboured.      lie 
had     consistently     throughout     his 
whole   public  career  discouraged  all 
measures   that   were   calculated    to 
involve  us  in  Affghan  affairs,  or  to 
give  the  Affghans  an  interest  in  the 
consolidation  of  our  Eastern  power. 
Utter  abstention  from  Affghan  pol- 
itics  had  alwavs   been  his  maxim. 
In  June  1857,  he  had  proposed  the 
abandonment  of  Peshawur  and  the 
Easufzve  to  Dost  Mohammed,  and 
would    thus   have    withdrawn   us  a 
step  back  from  the  dreaded  frontier. 
Fortunately,    the    counsels    of    Sir 
Sydney     Cotton,     Nicholson,     and 
Edwardes,     prevailed     with     Lord 
Canning,  and  we  kept  our  hold  of 
tbe   north-west   etitrancc   to    India. 
And  when  Sir  John   Lawrence  be- 
came Viceroy,  the  same  narrow  views 
dictated   the  whole  of  his  dealinjrs 
with  the  ruler  who  chanced  to  hold 


Cabul  for  the  time  being.     Before 
this     time    **  masterly     inactivity " 
had    no    footing    in    the   Calcutta 
Foreign  Office.     A   plea   has  been 
put  forward  that  the  tardy  recogni- 
tion  which  the   Ameer   Shere  Ali 
received    after    his    father's   death 
from  the  Government  of  India  was 
the  real  commencement  of  the  policy 
of  **  masterly   inactivity,"   and   the 
first  cause  of  Shore  Ali's  bitter  feel- 
ings   towards   the    British.      Now, 
with  all  the  facts  before  us,  we  need 
not  scruple  to  contradict  this  state- 
ment.     Dost    Mohammed   died   at 
Herat  in  Juno  1863.     Soon  after, 
Shere  Ali  sent  a  khiireeta  or  com- 
munication  of    the   event    to    the 
Government     of     India,     and     six 
months  took  place  before  any  an- 
swer was  returned.     This  delay,  it 
has  been  said,  was  purposely  con- 
trived  in   order  that   the  scramble 
expected  among  Dost  Mohammed's 
sons  might  be  allowed  to  take  place, 
and   that  the   successful   candidate 
might  have  time  to  put  down  his 
rivals,  and   seat  himself  firmly  on 
the  Cabul  mvsnud.     But  our  pol- 
icy was  then  actuated  by  no  such 
selfish   motives.      Lord   Elgin    was 
rapidly  sinking  into  the  grave,  pub- 
lic  business  was  in  arrears,  and   it 
was   not   until    Sir   William   Deni- 
son  arrived  from  Madras  to  assume 
the    government,   that    an    answer 
could    be    returned    to   Shere   Ali, 
Sit    William     Denison's     letter    is 
couched  in  a  tone  of  friendly  re- 
gard  and   interested   advice   which 
we  fail   to  find  in  any  subsequent 
communications  until   the  final   re- 
version of  the  "  masterly  inactivity  " 
policy  under  Lord  Mayo. 
.    And   here  we  may  remark   how 
disinterested   towards   the  Affghan 
kingdom  was  the   conduct   of   the 
British   Government   at   this   time. 
We  knew  well  that  Shere  Ali  was 
even  then,  of  all  Dost  Mohammed's 
sons,  the  least  favourably  disposed 
towards   British  friendship.     Shere 
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All  was  then  Persian  in  his  sym- 
pathies; while  his  brother  Aziui, 
who  had  inherited  the  chief  share 
of  his  father's  abilities,  and  who 
liad  made  the  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  British  during  his  frontier 
government  of  Khoorm  and  Khost, 
was  strongly  disposed  to  cultivate 
the  alliance  of  tlie  Government  of 
India.  And  it  is  well  known  both 
that  Azim's  was  the  only  dissen- 
tient voice  raised  amonor  the  Atf- 
ghan  chieftains  when  they  were 
clamouring  to  be  led  down  against 
us  in  the  Mutiny,  and  that  Dost 
Mohammed  was  mainly  withheld 
from  yielding  to  them  by  the  pni- 
dent  counsels  of  the  same  son. 
Had  the  Affghan  influence  been 
cast  into  the  balance  against  us  at 
that  critical  moment,  who  can  say 
what  the  issue  might  have  been? 
Azim  Khan  was  quite  conscious  of 
the  debt  the  ]^ritish  owed  him  ;  and 
the  Affghan  chiefs  would  naturally 
expect  that,  if  the  (iovcrnment  of 
India  was  possessed  of  any  grati- 
tude, it  would  be  favourable  to  his 
succession.  Rut,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, we  were  disposed  to  abide  by 
Dost  Mohammed\s  nomination  of 
Shere  Ali;  and  this  obliviousness 
of  Azim  Khan\s  past  services  prob- 
ably first  imj)resserl  the  Affghans 
with  the  idea  that  the  British  were 
but  a  thankless  Power,  which  our 
subsequent  policy  only  too  fully 
confirme<J. 

When  Sir  John  Lawrence  arrived 
in  Calcutta,  in  January  1804,  Shere 
Ali  was  still  rulinjx;  but  the  first 
symptoms  of  fniternal  jealousy  were 
already  cropping  up.  The  other 
sons  of  ]>ost  Mohammed  had,  one 
after  the  other,  drawn  away  from 
court  and  established  themselves  in 
their  provincial  strongholds.  J  lis 
ehlest  brother,  Afzul  Khan,  in 
Ualkli,  and  Azim  in  Khoorm  and 
Khost,  towards  our  own  frontier, 
were  already  acting  independently  of 
the  Ameer ;  and  as  soon  as  the  pjisscs 


opened  in  spring,  Shere  Ali  was 
compelled  to  despatch  expeditions 
against  them  both.  The  issue,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  the  flight  of 
Azim,  in  May  1864,  into  British 
territory  before  a  superior  force, 
where,  entertained  by  our  Govern- 
ment, he  awaited  the  next  turn  of 
the  tide  in  his  own  country.  Af- 
zul's  position,  beyond  the  Paropa- 
misus,  was  not  so  easily  dislodged ; 
but  after  some  fighting  a  temporary 
reconciliation  was  patched  up,  on  the 
faith  of  which  Afzul  was  to  be  still 
allowed  to  retain  the  government 
of  ]>alkh.  Abdul  liuhman  Khan, 
AfzuFs  son,  a  young  chieftain  of 
great  promise  and  spirit,  would  not, 
however,  join  in  the  submission,  but 
took  refuge  beyond  the  Oxus;  and 
the  Ameer's  jealousy  l)cing  now 
thoroughly  roused,  he  threw  his 
brother  into  prison.  No  doubt 
caution  justified  such  conduct ;  but 
the  discontented  made  it  a  pretext 
for  open  rebellion.  The  sanction 
of  religion  was  given  to  insurrection, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  Ameer 
had  violated  the  oath  by  which  he 
had  sworn  reconciliation  with  Afzul 
ov(^r  the  Koran.  All  through  the 
winter  of  1804-65  the  Ameer's  posi- 
tion was  growing  more  precarions. 
At  Kandahar,  two  of  his  brothers 
and  a  nephew  were  organising  revolt. 
From  liritish  territory  Azim  was 
stirring  up  the  frontier  tribes  against 
their  suz'.'rain,  jind  Abdul  Ruhman 
was  levying  an  army  of  Bokhariot 
incTcenaries  for  the  invasion  of  the 
AtFghan  territories  beyond  the  Hin- 
doo Koosh.  The  Ameer  was  sadly 
straitened  for  money ;  for  with  near- 
Iv  half  his  kin<;dom  in  a  state  of 
semi-rebellion,  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty keep  up  his  immediate  fol* 
lowers,  much  more  put  armiea  in 
the  tield.  No  doubt  Shere  Ali  felt; 
with  some  bitterness  how  usefnU 
under  such  circumstances;  wonl(3. 
have  been  the  subsidy  which  hvB 
father,  in  his  latter  years,  had  re' 
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ceived  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and  that,  had  the  British 
Government  granted  him  even  the 
ten  thousand  muskets  he  had  asked 
for,  he  miorht  have  been  able  to 
keep  rebellion  from  coming  to  a 
head.  And  the  fact  that  Azim 
Khan,  from  under  the  protection 
of  the  British,  was  then  actually 
organising  plans  of  insurrection 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  east- 
em  frontier,  was  not  likely  to  miti- 
gate his  original  prejudices  against 
the  English  in  India. 

The  summer  of  1 865  found  Shere 
All  in  the  field  fighting  for  Jiis 
throne  against  brothers  on  every 
side  of  him.  At  the  battle  of 
Kujhbaz,  one  of  the  most  important 
actions  in  the  Affghan  civil  war,  the 
Ameer  routed  his  two  brothers  and 
the  nephew  who  held  the  Kanda- 
har country ;  but  the  victory  was 
dearly  purchar.ed  to  Shere  Ali,  by 
the  loss  of  his  favourite  son  and 
destined  heir,  Fyz  Mohammed,  who 
was  pistoled  in  the  combat  by  his 
full  uncle  Amecn  Khan.  This  tra<r- 
edy  produced  such  a  shock  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Ameer,  as  to  com- 
pletely break  his  spirit  during  the 
rest  of  the  war ;  and  those  who 
have  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
watching  his  disposition,  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  he  has  ever 
really  got  over  this  blow.  This  was 
in  June :  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  autumn  and  the  succeeding 
winter,  Shere  Ali  took  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  operations  of  his  ene- 
mies, or  in  the  precautions  of  his 
friends.  Mr.  Wyllie,  in  his  well- 
known  defence  of  Sir  John  Law- 
>*ence'8  Foreign  Policy,  in  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review,'  gives  the  following 
Account  of  the  Ameer's  mental  con- 
dition during  his  stfiy  at  Kandahar 
in  the  winter  of  1865-66  : 

•'  Buried  there  in  the  seclusion  of 
inner  chanibors,  he  admitted  none  but 
Ji  few  personal  attendants  within  his 
Ai^ht ;  and  if  at  intervals  he  broke 
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silence,  it  was  only  to  wish,  with  a 
burst  of  Nero-like  ferocity,  that  he 
could  cut  the  tbroat  of  every  man  in 
Cabul  and  Candahar,  or  to  declare  in 
utter  despondency  that  he  should  de- 
part out  of  Affghan istan  and  learn  to 
forget  his  home  and  people  in  England, 
Russia,  or  the  holy  land  of  Arabia. 
One  night  he  jumped  into  a  tank,  and 
began  groping  under  water  in  sear^ 
of  his  dead  son.  His  guards  rescued 
him,  but  he  remained  InseDsible  for 
some  time  afterwards.  Altogetber, 
there  was  only  too  good  ground  for 
the  rumour  then  prevalent  throusfliout 
all  the  bazaars  of  Central  Asia,  Persia, 
and  India,  that  Shere  Ali  of  Affghan- 
istan  was  mad/* 


Whether  "  Masterly  Inactivity" 
had  been  the  proper  policy  in  the 
springs  of  1864  and  1866  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was 
the  only  course  left  to  us  at  the 
commencement  of  1866.  In  either 
of  the  previous  years,  the  Govern- 
ment, of  India,  by  holding  ont  a 
hand  to  the  Amfeer,  and  by  giving 
him  even  a  moiety  of  the  aid  that 
Lord  Mayo  afterwards  extended, 
could  have  kept  Shere  Ali  firmly 
seated  in  his  place  at  Cabul,  have 
prevented  nearly  fonr  years  of  cruel 
warfare,  have  established  a  claim 
on  the  friendship  of  both  the  Ameer 
and  his  successor,  and  finally,  have 
obviated  the  necessity  of  occupation, 
and  perhaps  annexation,  that  is  even 
now  staring  us  in  the  face.  All  this, 
we  say,  might  have  been  done  by 
friendly  intervention  then ;  but  the 
chance  at  that  time  opened  up  to 
us  was  not  of  the  kind  that  occurs 
twice.  With  a  maniac  such  as 
Shere  Ali  had  by  this  time  become, 
we  could  come  to- no  proper  undei^ 
standing ;  and  even  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  wearied  of  the 
bloody  struggle  that  was  going  on 
80  close  to  its  borders,  had  been 
desirous  Do  terminate  it,  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  its  interposing. 

The  descent  of  Abdul  Ruhman 
Khan    upon    Affghanistan    in    the 
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Munimcr  of  1805  carries  us  back 
by  its  romantic  dash  and  snowball- 
like  success,  gatlierinar,  as  it  went, 
for  a  parallel,  to  Charles  Edward's 
inarch  on  Derby  in  the  'Forty-five. 
The  young  chief  broucjht  with  liini 
a  chosen  band  of  adventurers  from 
Bokhcim.  His  cause  was  blessed 
by  his  fatlier-in-law,  tlie  "Amcer- 
uI-Muminin,"  or  Commander  of  the 
Kaitliful  ;  and  his  object  was  to 
liberate  his  own  father  from  an 
unjust  captivity.  Balkh  readily 
vielded  itself  to  the  son  of  Afznl 
Khan.  Many  of  the  Ameer's  most 
tnisted  ofHccrs  rode  off  to  join  the 
invader  as  he  passed  the  defiles  of 
the  Hindoo  ivoosh.  His  uncle, 
Azini  Khan,  made  his  way  through 
the  Iiills,  from  the  Wuzeeree  fast- 
nesses where  he  had  found  shelter 
for  the  winter,  and  took  the  com- 
mand which  his  nephew  dutifully 
yielde<l  up  to  him  ;  and  before 
Christmas  the  insur«;ents  were  round 
about  Cabul,  whi(;h  was  held  for 
the  Ameer  by  his  second  son,  Ibra- 
him Khan,  a  sort  of  "  Kthelred 
the  I'n ready,"  whose  name  has 
.steailily  been  connected  with  bad 
luck  to  his  father's  fortunes ;  and 
by  the  end  of  February  tlic  insur- 
gents were  in  possession  of  tlie 
cita<lel.  Koused  for  the  moment 
by  the  loss  of  his  capital,  the  Ameer 
again  took  the  field,  only  to  receive 
a  crushing  defeat  at  Sheikhabad,  at 
the  hands  of  Abdul  Kuhman,  on  the 
10th  May.  Shcre  Ali's  troops  were 
con)pletely  scattered,  and  he  him- 
s<df  had  to  take  refuge  in  Kandahar; 
while  Afzul  Khan,  lately  his  pris- 
oner, but  now  released  from  the 
fortress  of  Chuznee  bv  his  victorious 

■r 

.son,  was  speedily  s<'ated  in  tnum]>h 
on  the  throne  of  Dost  Mohammed. 

^Ve  now  mark  another  step  in  the 
progress  of  British  policy.  We  have 
Afzul  Khan  ruling  at  C'abul,  strong 
in  the  valour  of  his  son  and  the 
Hiiuaeitv  of  his  brother  Azim,  in- 
tensely    popular   in    his    territorie'* 


beyond  the  Paropamisus,  and  readily 
obeyed  except  about  Kandahar  and 
Herat,  whither  the  broken  remnants 
of  Shero  Ali's  party  had  retreated. 
There  seemed  little  prospect  of  Shore 
Ali,  in  his  half-demented  condition, 
ever  again  being  able  ti>  reassert  his 
rights;  and  there  wanted  only  the 
alliance  of  the  I>ritish  to  make  Af- 
zul Khan  as  firm  on  the  throne  of 
Cabul  as  ever  Dost  Mohammed  had 
sat  there.  With  Azim  Khan  rejju- 
lating  the  policy  of  Affghanistan — 
for  the  elder  brother  had  bniken 
down  in  mind  and  resolution — the 
friendship  of  the  Government  of 
India  was  the  fir>t  thing  to  be  con- 
ciliated. With  deep  penetration 
Azim  had  noted  the  Uussian  ad- 
vance across  the  Jaxartes,  and  bad 
divined,  even  before  the  Calcutta 
Foreign  Office  had  artuiscd  itself 
to  the  significance  of  this  southern 
movement,  that,  s(.)oner  or  later,  the 
British  would  have  to  make  Affghan- 
istan an  outwork  of  their  Indian 
position.  In  the  overtures  which 
the  new  Government  at  (!abul  soon 
made  for  Ih-itish  assistance,  broad 
hints  were  thrown  out  of  the  KuA- 
sian  advance,  and  of  AfTghanistan 
haviiig  a  choice  |>resentcd  to  it  of 
two  alliances.  I^ut  these  wore  davR 
when  statesmen,  to  show  their  free- 
dom from  Russophobia,  rushed  into 
(piite  as  censurable  extremes.  The 
i<lea  of  llussia  crossing  the  Oxas  was 
scouted,  and  the  dondnant  policy 
at  (..alcutta  was  to  let  tho  "quarrel 
of  kites  and  crows"  in  Affghauistan, 
as  it  was  contemptuously  called  by 
the  'Times"  correspondent,  run 
its  course.  The  British  Miinshi  at 
(.'abul,  who  was  a  much  nnore  sen- 
sible man  than  his  cmployersy  en- 
deav()urc<l  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
alliance  which  would  have  secured 
us  the  goodwill  of  the  existing 
Government,  as  well  as  have  estab- 
lished in  permanence  the  Afiul 
Khan  faction;  and  was  threatened 
with  recall  if  he  over  again  ^'  stepped 
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beyond    the  letter-writing  ro/e,"  as 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  puts  it. 

"'My  friend/  writes  I^ord  Law- 
rence to  the  Ameer,  on  the  11th  July 
1866,  *  the  relations  of  this  Govern- 
ment are  with  the  actual  rulers  of 
Affghanistan.  If  yonr  Highness  is  able 
to  consolidate  your  Highness's  power 
in  Cabul,  and  is  sincerely  desirous  of 
being  ic  friend  and  ally  of  the  British 
Government,  1  shall  be  ready  to  accept 
your  Highness  as  such ;  but  I  cannot 
break  the  existing  engagements  with 
Ameer  Shere  Ali  Khan,  and  I  must 
(*ontinue  to  treat  him  as  the  ruler  of 
that  portion  of  Affghanistan  over 
which  he  retains  control.*  " 

A  policy  which  finds  expression  in 
so  cold  blooded  an  indifference  to  a 
cruel  and  fratricidal  struggle  affords 
no  pleasant  retrospect.     JS'or  wonld 
we  refer  to  it  if  we  did  not  feel  that 
oar  present  difficulties  are  in  a  great 
measure  expiatory  of  the  course  we 
then  took.     We  have  no  hesitation 
in   saying  that  the  Government  of 
India   could,  by   its   moral  support 
und    a  moderate  outlay  of  money, 
liave   at   once  ended    the  war    and 
c^stabli8hed  a  strong  Government  in 
<  'abal.     It  had  the  chance  of  doing 
"this  when    Shore  Ali  came   to  the 
"throne,  and  refused  it,  earning  there- 
\ij    the    bitter    animosity    of    that 
prince.      It   had    again     a    chance 
Av'hen  Afzul  Khan  got  possession  of 
the  government,  and  again  it  elect- 
ed to  allow  the  contest  to  continue, 
offending   the  chiefs  who  held   by 
Afzul  and  Azhn  as  much  as  it  had 
previously  irritated    Shere  Ali   and 
his  adherents.      There  were  many 
authorities  in  India  well  acquainted 
with   Affghan   politics  and   parties, 
who  declared  then,  and    who   still 
hold   by  the    same    opinion,    that 
Afzul   Khan   and  his   faction  were 
the  party  most  likely  to  serve  Brit- 
ish interests,  and  that  assistance  to 
them  then  would  have  amply  repaid 
itself  in  our  increased    influence  in 
Affghanistan,  and   in  our  having  a 
durbar  at  Cabul  dependent  upon  our 


favour  rather  than  upon  its  right  to 
govern.  We  are  not,  however,  pre- 
pared to  censure  Lord  Lawrence's 
government  for  not  recognising  and 
aiding  Afzul  Khan.  W^e  had  already 
recognised  Shere  Ali  as  the  legiti- 
mate ruler,  and  to  have  disowned  him 
then  would  have  sullied  our  honour 
in  the  eyes  of  our  native  critics.  But 
the  Government  of  India  adopted  a 
course  which  was  less  objectionable 
only  in  name.  It  recognised  two 
rulers  in  Affj'hanistan — an  Ameer 
de  jure  and  an  Ameer  de  facto — 
and  in  so  doing  only  succeeded  iii 
weakening  its  own  authority  and 
in  displeasing  both  parties.  As  for 
Azim  Khan's  warnings  about  the 
Russian  advance,  they  were  received 
bv  the  Calcutta  Foreigm  OflSce  with 
cold  derision ;  and  the  prospect 
of  an  Ameer  of  Cabul  making  ad- 
vances to  Russia  was  treated  as  a 
Eolitical  impossibility.  *'  We  doubt 
is  doing  so,"  says  Sir  John  Law- 
rence's apologist,  the  late  Mr.  Wyllie,, 
in  January  1 867  ;  **  and  we  are  con- 
fident that,  if  he  does,  he  will  take-^ 
nothing  by  his  motion  beyond  fair 
words.  The  Russian  outposts,  even  if 
they  had  reached  Samarcand,  would-* 
be  still  500  miles  from  Cabul ;  and' 
the  Czar,  for  the  present  at  any  rate;, 
seemed  neither  inclined  nor  prepar- 
ed to  push  a  man  beyond  the  Oxus."  ' 
So  short-sightqd  was  the  political 
vision  that  underlay  the  policy  of  the 
Indian  Government  at  this  time. 

Our  Cabul  diaries  show  how  bit- 
terly   Lord   Lawrence's    letter  was 
resented    by  Afzul   Khan's   durbar. 
Nevertheless  a  civil  answer  was  re- 
turned, and  hopes  were  still  enter- 
tained that  the  renewed  activity  of  ' 
the  Russians  in  the  Khanates  during 
that  summer  would  startle  the  Gov- 
ernment of   India  from  its  apathy. . 
A  renewed  application  from  Cabul 
in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of 
1866-67,  drew    from   the   Govern- - 
ment  of  India  an   optimist  expres- 
sion   of  its  views   of  the    Russiaor* 
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advance,  and  a  wiso  counsel  to 
Afznl  Khan  not  to  mix  himself  up 
in  affairs  across  the  Oxn?.  But  by 
that  time  Lord  Lawrcnce^s  govern- 
ment was  affecting  an  indifference 
to  Central  Asian  affaii's  that  it  had 
ceased  to  feel ;  the  advance  of  the 
Czar's  troops  in  the  direction  of 
Samarcand  had  already  shown  them 
how  imperfect  had  been  their  esti- 
mate of  Russian  progress;  and  the 
growing  necessity  for  a  settled  gov- 

•  ernment  at  Cabal  was  every  month 
pressing  more  keenly  upon   them. 

•  *'  Masterly  Inactivity  "  liad  now  re- 

•  solved  itself  into  anxious  waiting 
upon  IVovidcnce  for  providing  some 
way    or   other   out  of  the  Affghan 

•  ditficultics.  Fortunately  for  them 
the  never-ending  scene  of  intrigue, 

■  conspiracy,  and  rebellion  again 
shifted.  Troubles  cropped  up  in 
Balkh  as  soon  as  the  closing:  of  the 
passes  gave  its  chiefs  a  season  of 
impunity.  Azim  the  brother  and 
Abdul  Ruhman  the  son  were  quar- 
relling among  themselves  as  to  who 
should  rule  in  the  name  of  the 
Ameer.  l>iit  otherwise  the  C'abul 
party  held  its  own  against  the  scat- 
tered efforts  of  Shere  Ali's  adherents, 
whenever  the  two  parties  came  into 

•  coHidion.  Only  about  Herat,  where 
young  Yakoob  Khan  was  holding  a 
firm  grasp  upon  the  country  in  his 
father's  name,  wjis  there  a  gleam  of 
hope  for  Shere  Ali^s  cause.  This 
chief,  whose  early  promise  has  been 
so  sadly  blighted  by  his  father's 
prejudice  and  ingratitude,  was  then 
casting  about  him  in  every  direction 
for  aid  to  effect  another  revolution. 
He  had  very  nearly  succeeded  in 
obtaining  material  assistance  from 
Persia,  when  our  Mission  at  Teher- 
an interfered  to  spoil  his  tactics. 
Another  decisive  victory  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Ameer  Afzul's  forces 
at  Kelati-Ghilzye  in  January  1867, 
and  this  success  was  made  the  oc- 
casion for  another  effort  at  securing 
the  countenance  of  the  Indian  Gov- 


ernment Sir  John  Jjawrence  re- 
turned an  answer,  couched  in  very 
similar  language  to  his  previous 
letter,  recognising  both  Afzul  and 
Shere  Ali  as  the  rulers  of  as  much 
of  Affghanistan  as  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  within  their  respective 
possessions.  The  admirable  im- 
partiality with  which  the  wet  blan- 
ket is  thrown  over  both  parties,  and 
regret  for  Shere  Ali's  disasters  mixed 
with  congnitulations  on  AfzuPB  vic- 
tory, deserves  a  place  in  any  collec- 
tion of  diplomatic  precedenls. 

*'  Your  Highness  most  pardon  my 
saying  that  I  feel  pity  for  Shore  AH 
Khan  personally,  lie  succeeded  your 
Ilighncss's  renowned  father  aa  the  ally 
of  the  British  (ilovernment;  and  he 
adhered  to  the  alliance,  giving  me  no 
cause  of  offence  at  auv  time.  Never- 
theless, the  p^eneml  welfare  of  the  great 
Barukzye  house  of  the  Affghan  people 
has  higher  claims  on  my  considera- 
tion. With  great  sorrow  and  aolici- 
tudc  I  have,  fi>r  tlireo  years  past,  seen 
that  house  and  people  a  prey  to  the 
most  calamitous  diKsensions.  I  am 
di8i)08ed,  th(^rrforo,  to  liail  hopefully 
any  event  which  may  tend  to  brlntf 
Ait^hnnistan  nearer  to  the  attainment 
of  a  stable  peace  and  strong  govern- 
ment under  one  of  the  sons  of  Ameer 
Dost  MolianiuH'd  Khan.  And  in  this 
spirit  I  berr  to  tender  to  your  HIghneM 
my  congratulations  on  the  recent  vie- 
tory  secured  for  your  UigliQcss'B  arms, 
&c." 

Can  we  blame  the  Affghans  for 
having  been  insensible  to  the  merits 
of  this  line  of  policy,  which  finds 
so  much  favour  with  the  British 
Radical  ?  To  the  untutored  tribes 
beyond  the  Khyber,  "  Masterly  In- 
activity ''  seemed  stolid  indifference 
to  their  troubles;  nor  could  they 
understand  how  tiic  Govern mcni  of 
India  could  profess  friendship  with 
Shere  Ali,  and  yet  rejoice  lo  his 
rival's  triumph.  Such  friendship, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Atfghans,  was  of 
little  service ;  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  their  ideas  of  British  pol- 
icy  and   alliance  should  remain  to 
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the  present  day  largely  leavened  by 
their  experiences  of  these  years. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
follow  closely  the  chain  of  events 
through  the  death  of  the  Ameer 
Afznl  Khan ;  the  brief  troubled 
reign  of  Azim,  who  was,  of  courae, 
recognised  by  the  Government  at 
Calcutta  as  Ameer  of  Cabul ;  the 
masterly  operations  of  Abdul  Ruh- 
man  against  Shere  Ali's  forces  in 
the  early  part  of  1868;  the  turn 
of  the  tide  in  favour  of  Shere  Ali, 
and  the  reorganisation  of  his  fol- 
lowers, chiefly  due  to  the  activity 
and  military  genius  of  his  son  Ya- 
koob;  and  the  series  of  successes 
that  led  him  back,  step  by  step,  to 
his  capital,  which  he  re-entered  in 
triumph  in  September,  1868.  His 
victory  was  far  from  complete ;  for 
Azim  was  still  among  his  own  clans 
of  Khoorm  and  Khost,  and  Abdul 
Ruhraan  was  lord  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Paropamisus.  But  Shere  Ali 
Was  once  more  ruler  in  his  father's 
capital,  and  by  virtue  of  this  posi- 
tion he  could  again  approach  tlie 
British  Government  as  Ameer  of 
Aflghanistan.  And  by  this  time  the 
CJovemment  of  India  was  as  ready 
to  take  the  Ameer  by  the  hand  as 
lis  Uigliness  was  to  hold  it  out. 

And  what  had  brought  about 
this  deviation  from  the  policy  of 
"Masterly  Inactivity" — this  de- 
parture from  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  call  an  attitude  of  *'  benevo- 
lent neutralitv  "  ?  Were  we  tired 
of  seeinor  our  neighbours  cut  each 
other's  throats  ?  Was  Shere  Ali 
Khan  personally  of  more  conse- 
quence to  Government  now  than 
when  he  had  solicited  its  aid  in 
vain  on  previous  occasions  ?  Did 
Government  really  feel  a  desire  to 
give  peace  to  Aflghanistan  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  and  for  the 
sake  of  its  gallant  clans,  who  had 
now,  for  four  years,  been  suflering 
from  all  the  horrors  of  constant 
warfare  ?      Was    there    really   any 


unselfish  or  generous  motive  under* 
lying  the  ready  response  which  we 
now  gave  to  Shere  Ali's  overtures 
for  alliance  ?  If  we  honestly  wish 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  our  present 
difficulties  we  must  consent  to  look 
facts  fully  in  the  face.  The  GoV' 
ernment  of  India  had  cauirht  alarm 
at  the  Russian  advance,  and  an 
alliance  with  Afghanistan  was  now 
felt  to  be  imperatively  necessary  to 
the  security  of  our  own  position  in 
India. 

While  "  Masterly  Inactivity  "  had 
been  the  watchword  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  from  1863  to  1868, 
the  course  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  Central  Asia  had  been  one 
of  masterly  action.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Crimean  war  had 
transferred  her  military  enterprise 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  the  Russian 
outposts  had  been  stretching  grad- 
ually along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Jaxartes,  and  by  1863  the 
towns  of  Turkistan,  Chemkend,  and 
Tashkand,  were  in  their  possession, 
and  a  footing  had  already  been 
secured  to  the  south  of  the  river 
in  the  city  of  Khojend.  Although 
the  Russian  progress  was  as  yet 
slow  compared  with  the  acceler- 
ated pace  of  their  march  upon  the 
Oxus,  every  stop  which  they  took 
to  the  southward  was  firmlv  laid 
down.  Roads  and  forts  everywhere 
secured  the  connection  of  the  avant- 
courners  with  their  base  at  Oren- 
burg ;  while  the  subject  populations 
whom  they  overran  were  either 
assimilated  by  such  **  Russifying  " 
measures  as  wo  have  been  made 
familiar  with  in  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  provinces,  or  were  "  im- 
proved ofl*  the  earth,"  to  use  an 
expressive  Americanism.  Prince 
GortsohakofF,  in  his  famous  Circular 
of  1864,  explained  the  Russian 
position  with  more  honesty,  in  our 
opinion,  than  he  has  generally  re- 
ceived credit  for.  The  Russian 
frontier    was     a    purely    artificial 
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boundary,  tenable  with  difficulty 
from  natural  causes  as  well  as  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  lawless  no- 
mads whom  the  Russians  could 
neither  treat  as  public  enemies,  nor 
yet  restrain  from  annoying  their 
positions.  The  Russian  southward 
movement  was  dictated,  the  Prince 
declared,  by  "  imperious  necessity  ;" 
and  when  they  had  found  a  firm 
border  in  the  settled  and  civilised 
state  of  Khokand,  they  had  no  in- 
terest in  pushing  farther.  But  as 
we  ourselves  have  found  in  our 
Indian  career,  it  is  easier  to  launch 
out  upon  a  course  of  conquest  than 
to  pull  up ;  and  exactly  the  same 
political  elements  that  carrie<l  the 
British  from  the  Karumnassa  to 
the  Khyber,  bore  the  Russians 
willingly  or  unwillingly  from  the 
tiaxartes  to  the  Oxus.  Intercourse 
with  semi-civilisod  states  bred  dis- 
putes, and  the  Russians  found  that 
the  rulei*8  were  often  powerless  to 
alFord  them  redress.  There  was 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  press- 
ing forward.  They  had  gone  so 
far  now  that  there  w«s  danger  in 
pausing ;  it  was  in  the  interests  of 
law  and  civilisation  that  they  were 
extending  the  Russian  sway  over 
the  Turcoman  tribes.  Ambitious 
statesmen  and  ardent  military  spir- 
its were  alike  avid  of  further  an- 
nexations, and  the  (xovenimeut  at 
St.  Petersburg  seemed  disposed  to 
give  both  their  swing,  provided 
only  their  conduct  raised  no  scan- 
dal in  Europe.  Not  long  after 
Prince  Gortschakotf  had  apologised 
for  the  Turkistan  encroachnieuts, 
and  promised  that  the  line  of  the 
Jaxartes  and  I^ake  Isszk-kul,  with 
the  town  of  Chemkend,  had  been 
settled  ns  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Russian  advance,  the  Czar's  troops 
overran  Khokand,  embroiled  their 
(Tovernment  with  the  Ameer  of 
Bokhara,  and  after  several  more  or 
less  severe  engagements,  by  dint  of 
bullying  and  diplomacy  transformed 


that  potentate  into  a  feudatory  of 
Russia,  and  in  deed,  if  not  in  name, 
added  his  realms  to  the  roll  of 
Russian  territory.  It  was  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Russians  to  Samar- 
caud  that  first  alarmed  the  Indian 
Government.  The  old  imperial 
city  of  the  Moguls  has  still  a  cer- 
tain j/re8tiff€  clinging  to  it ;  and 
the  natives  of  India  could  not 
hear  of  its  passing  under  European 
domination  without  some  thrill  of 
excitement.  Sir  John  LawrenceV 
government  had  steadily  refused 
to  recognise  the  Russian  advance, 
had  minimised  the  successes  of 
Romanowski  and  TchernaiefF,  and, 
ostrich-like,  had  sought  to  raiso  its 
own  confidence  by  denying  that 
there  was  anv  cause  for  alarm.  Bnt 
that,  after  1800,  Sir  John  LawreneeV 
government  grew  uneasy  and  impti- 
tient  to  do  something  that  would 
give  it  additional  security  against 
the  Russian  advance,  wo  have 
abundance  of  evidence. 

When  at  hist  it  was  apparent  that 
Russia  would  soon  be  upon  the 
Oxus,  and  that  the  safety  4)f  India 
was  intimately  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  government 
at  Cabul,  Sir  John  Lawrence  yielded 
up  his  cherished  policy  with  a  vcr)' 
bad  grace,  lie  still  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  India  Ofiiee  that  we 
should  content  ourselves  with  recog- 
nising Shere  xVli  as  dc  facto  niler 
onlv ;  that  we  should  aid  him  with 
arms  and  money;  but  that  in  the 
event  of  his  failing  to  hold  his  own, 
we  should  not  be  committed  to  \\\% 
cause,  but  *'  should  be  prepared  to 
renew  with  the  successful  chief  the 
same  terms  and  favourable  condi- 
tions as  had  obtained  under  hi^ 
predecessor."  Fortunately,  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  who  was  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  met  this  moDfttrous 
proposition  with  .a  distinct  refasal. 
lie  would  have  no  objection  to  sup- 
port a  firm  Affghan  government,  hot 
British    assistance    was    not   to   he 
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held  out  to   rebels   as   a   premium 
on  their   usurpation   of   the   Cahul 
throne.     It   was   the    India    Office 
rather    than    Sir  John    Lawrence's 
government  that  dictated  the  foot- 
ing on  which  Ameer  Shere  Ali  was 
to  be    supported    with  money  and 
arms  in   return  for  "abiding  confi- 
dence, sincerity,  and  goodwill  on  his 
part."     That    the    Viceroy    himself 
nad   no  faith   in  the  policy  which 
the   pressure  of   circumstances   led 
him  then   to  adopt,  is  quite  clear 
from  all  that  he  has  since  written 
and  spoken  on  this  subject ;  and  it 
was  really  with  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Mayo  in    India  that    our  relations 
with  Shere  Ali  be^jan  to  be  charac- 
terised  by  an  active  interest  in  his 
welfare,   and   by    a  kindly   feeling 
towards  the  AfF<;han  tribes. 

But  was   it   wonderful  that   our 
new-bom  friendship  failed  in  a  great 
measure    to    wipe    out    the    bitter 
memories  of  the    "  Masterly   Inac- 
tivity"   era?      Shere    Ali    had    so 
often  been  denied  help  in  the  hour 
of  his  sorest  need,  had  so  often  seen 
us  exchange   fair   words   with    his 
enemies,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be 
deceived  as  to  the  real  cause  of  our 
altered  professions.     He  knew  well 
the  anxiety  which  the  Russian  ad- 
vance was   arousing   in    India — in- 
deed he  has  always  entertained  an 
exaggerated    idea  of    our  dread  of 
Hussian  rivalry,  which  may  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  his  conduct  at 
this  moment — and  he  was  at  no  loss 
to  see  that  it  was  our  own  security 
Hnd  not  the  welfare  of  cither  him- 
self  or  his   country   that   we  were 
necking   to    serve    by    otFering  him 
money  and   materials  of  war.     His 
opinion  of  p]nglish  policy,  founded 
on  his  experience  of  "  Masterly  In- 
activity," was  plainly  expressed  by 
himself  at  the  time  when  we  were 
congratulating  Afzul  Khan  upon  his 
victories.       "The     English,"     said 
Shere  Ali  at  Herat  in  ^1867,  "seek 
only    their    own    interests.      They 


keep  their  friendship  for  the 
strongest,  and  they  change  with 
the  change  of  fortune.  I  will 
not  waste  precious  life  in  enter- 
taining false  hopes  from  the  Eng- 
lish, and  will  seek  the  alliance 
of  other  Powers."  This  conviction 
of  English  selfishness,  engrained  in 
his  mind  by  so  many  painful  re- 
collections, was  not  lifjhtly  to  be 
removed  ;  and  we  shall  not  err 
greatly  if  we  describe  the  whole 
succeeding  course  of  our  AflTghan 
poUcy  as  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  remove  from  the  Ameer  his 
impressions  of  our  "  Masterly  In- 
activity," and  of  the  evils  it  had 
brought  upon  his  country. 

Unless,  like  some  of  the  Liberal 
journals,  we  are  to  go  muddling 
about  for  imaginary  causes  of  our 
present  difficulties,  we  must  frankly 
recognise  that  it  is  in  our  Indian 
foreign  policy  from  1803  to  1868 
tliat  we  must  seek  for  the  primary 
source  of  Shere  Ali's  hostility.  AVe 
impute  no  blame  to  Lord  Lawrence 
pei-sonally.  That  he  was  thoroughly 
conscientious  in  believing  his  policy 
of  isolation  to  be  the  one  best  cal- 
culated to  serve  the  interests  of 
Biitain  in  the  East,  no  one  who  has 
come  in  contact  with  him  will  for 
an  instant  doubt.  But  it  was  his 
long  experience  of  the  East,  and 
high  reputation  for  statesmanship,  • 
that  secured  for  his  foreign  policy 
a  credit  that  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  obtained.  That  paro- 
chial policy,  under  its  various  des- 
ignations of  "  masterly  inactivity," 
'*  non  -  intervention,"  *'  benevolent 
neutrality,"  **  moral  abstention," 
and  sucli  attractive  catch-words, — 
and  which  practically  means  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  may  cut 
each  other's  throats  so  long  as  we 
ourselves  do  not  come  bv  scathe, — 
has  led  us  into  more  wars  than  all 
the  malice  of  all  our  rivals.  And  the 
Aflghan  expedition  which  is  now 
staring  us  in  the  face  is  only  the 
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natural  Nemesis  of  the  course  that 
we  entered  upon  some  fifteen  years 
back.  "  Wait ! "  was  the  great  argu- 
ment of  the  advocates  of  "  Masterly 
Inactivity,"  when  it  was  urged  that 
we  were  only  incurring  the  con- 
tempt and  earning  the  ill-will  of 
our  Affglian  neighbours.  *'  Wait ! 
time  will  justify  our  measures." 
And  we  have  waited,  and  this  jus- 
tification has  taken  the  form  of  a 
necessity  for  another  invasion  of 
Affghanistan,  and  the  prol)abIe  over- 
throw of  the  l>anikzye  dynasty,  if 
not  the  practical  annexation  to 
India  of  the  countiT.  The  lesson 
is  a  weighty  one  to  all  those  states- 
men who  are  fond  of  playing  with 
principles  when  facts  should  rather 
have  been  handled. 

To  remove  the  distrust  of  the 
Aft'ghau  ruler  and  his  subject.s,  to 
establish  a  strong  government  in 
(^abul  which  could  be  answerable 
for  order  from  tlie  Khyber  to  the 
Oxus,  to  interweave  iShere  AU's 
interests  with  (nir  own,  and  to 
shield  him  from  the  Russian  in- 
triguers who  were  now  rapidly 
n caring  his  border,  was  a  task  into 
which  Lord  Mayo  threw  himself 
with  all  bin  wonted  lieartiness  and 
energy.  To  a  policy  of  cordial 
assistance  and  frank  symi)uthy  he 
added  a  personal  influence  which 
secured  him  both  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  every  orieiitid  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  inter- 
coui'se.  lie  saw  that  no  cold  course 
of  f.>rmal  diplomacy  was  suited  for 
the  temper  of  the  Aftghans  at  that 
time;  and  that  material  assistance 
would  go  l>ut  a  certain  length  to 
reconcile  them  to  our  friendship 
unless  it  was  backed  up  by  some 
attempts  to  soothe  the  bitter  per- 
s<.>nal  feelings  of  the  Ameer.  It 
Vi'as  for  this  reason  that  the  Um- 
balla  durbar  of  1S09  was  arranged, 
and  that  Lord  Mayo  accorded  him 
that  magnificent  reception  which 
for  the  timu  quite  overcame  his  old 


dislike  and  distrust  of  the  British. 
It  has  been  said  that  Shere  All 
went  back  a  discontented  man  be- 
cause we  had  not  accorded  him  the 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
which  he  desired.  Throughout  the 
Cabul  diaries  that  succeeded  this 
event,  we  find  no  traces  of  any  such 
feeling.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
the  assurance  of  the  Government 
of  India : — 

"  Considering  the  lionds  of  friend- 
ship between  that  Government  and 
your  Hijrhncss  have  lately  b(*cu  more 
closely  drawn  than  heretofore,  it  will 
view  with  severe  displeasure  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  your  rivals  to 
disturb  your  position  as  ruler  of  Cabul, 
and  rekindle  civil  war  ;  and  It  will 
further,  from  time  to  time,  by  sach 
means  ns  circumstances  may  rcqaire, 
strengthen  the  Government  of  your 
Hi<*;hneHS,  to  enable  you  to  exercise 
with  equity  and  with  justice  your 
rightful  rule,  and  to  trannniit  to  vour 
descendants  all  the  dignities  and  hon- 
ours of  which  you  are  the  lawful  pos- 
sessor." 

This  was  reallv  an  assurance  tliat 
the  Government  of  India  would 
not  only  maintain  Shere  All  on  the 
throne  against  the  etforts  of  his 
rivals,  but  would  also  guarantee  the 
succession  in  his  line ;  and  as  such 
this  ]>romise  of  Lord  Mayo  was 
i^'ceived  in  Att'ghanistan,  and  with 
it  his  Highness  remained  satisfied 
so  long  as  Lord  Mayo  lived.  With 
this  assurance  and  with  the  sub- 
stantial aid  in  money  and  arms  that 
the  Ameer  was  now  receiving,  be 
had  little  difiiculty  in  stamping  out 
the  embei-s  of  rebellion.  Azim  was 
dead,  and  Abdul  lUihman  a  refugee 
beyond  the  Oxus,  completing  the 
panillel  which  we  have  already 
drawn  between  him  and  the  Young 
Chevalier,  by  soiling  the  laurels 
which  ho  had  undoubtedly  won, 
even  in  rebellion,  in  a  career  of  dis- 
sipation and  doubtful  intrigue  which 
sotm  reduced  hi.^  fortunes  to  so  low 
an  ebb  that  the  Russians  found  it 
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useless  to  countenaDce  his  plans  any 
longer.  All  seemed  prosperous  with 
Shere  Ali,  and  had  he  possessed  a 
fraction  of  his  father's  ability  and  re- 
solution he  would  speedily  have  con- 
solidated Affghanistan  into  a  strong 
niilitAry  nation  —  the  only  account 
to  which  that  country  and  people 
can  ever  be  turned.  But  already 
that  restlessness  of  disposition  which 
his  ill-re£:ulated  mind  has  always 
betrayed,  was  raising  fresh  troubles 
in  place  of  those  which  we  had 
assisted  him  to  overcome.  lie 
would  fain,  in  the  pride  of  his  new 
power,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
English  interests,  have  intermeddled 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  Khanates, 
and  taken  up  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  the  Russian  advance,  a 
course  which  was  promptly  checked 
by  the  Government  of  India.     His 

■r 

swaggering     langunge    was     taken 
occasion   of  by  liussia  to  call  the 
British  Government  to  account,  and 
tlie   explanations  which  passed   on 
this  occasion    were   held    to    have 
^•ffected     a     lasting    understanding 
between    the   two    I^owers   on   the 
Aifghan  question.     The  idea  of  the 
i-iberal  Government  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  Affghanistan  as  a  neutral 
'^oue    between    the    possessions   of 
*^ngland  and  Russia,  "  which  should 
•^c  the  limit  of   those   possessions, 
**iid  should  be  scrupulously  respected 
JS  both  Powers."     This  was  one  of 
^^3086     fine-sounding     proposals    in 
^^''uch   Gladstonian    diplomacy   de- 
.  "jilted,  which  cost   little   cr  noth- 
^'^ST    to    put   on    paper,    and    which 
^^Hvey    a    sutHcicntly    satisfactory 
^'^Urance    to    those   who   take   no 
{^"^^^icular   interest    in    the    subject. 
^.*"^^ia   pretended   that  she  wanted 
^5^c  to  examine  the  map  and  deter- 
»>^^tie   her  frontier;    and  while  her 
^  ^^^eign  Office   was   busied   in  this 
^'^If,   her  military  department   was 
^^king   all    luiste    to    push  up  the 
l^^trck  valley  from  the  Caspian  to  a 
'^  *^int   whence  she  could  command 


both  Merv  and  Meshed,  and  be 
ready  to  fall  upon  Herat  when  such 
a  step  would  serve  her  ends.  The 
Russian  proposal  practically  was 
that  Affghanistan  should  be  neu- 
tralised to  the  south  of  the  Paro- 
pamisus,  so  as  to  allow  her  to 
include  the  whole  of  Balkh-Turki- 
stan  within  her  annexations,  with- 
out obstruction  from  the  Ameer, 
their  legitimate  owner.  It  seems 
astounding  that  Lord  Clarendon 
should  have  received  such  a  pro- 
posal as  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  his  colleagues.  Fortunately 
Lord  Mayo  was  too  much  master 
of  the  situation  to  be  thus  in- 
veigled, and  his  representations  at 
the  India  Office  made  the  Govern- 
ment sensible  of  the  advantages 
which  Russia  would  secure  under 
the  suggested  arrangement  In  a 
private  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son,  the  Viceroy  thuH  expresses  his 
views  of  the  neutral  zone  policy  :  — 


"  I  may  say  tliat,  though  wo  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  a  neutral  zone 
very  fully  in  Council,  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  a  diiference  of  opinion 
in  respect  to  it.  Indeed,  the  feeling 
amongst  us  was  very  strong  as  lo  the 
danj^er  that  would  arise  if  any  foreign 
Power  could  remonstrate  against  any 
action  taken  by  us  with  regard  to  our 
frontier  states  and  tribes.  ...  If 
Russia  would  only  consent  to  place 
herself  in  the  same  position  as  reprards 
Khiva,  the  unconquered  part  of  Bok- 
hara, and  the  independent  tribes  along 
her  frontier  (if  she  has  a  frontier),  as 
wo  are  willing  to  do  as  regards  Khelat, 
Aif^hanistan,  and  the  territories  of  the 
Kushbegi, — that  is  to  say,  to  recog- 
nise and  secure  their  independence, 
but  to  continue  to  exercise  over  them 
friendly  influence  with  an  unguefttioncd 
power  of  punishing  them  or  their  sub- 
jects if  they  misbeliaved,— if  Uussia 
would  consent  to  this,  and  agree  to  a 
joint,  solemn,  public  declaration  with 
us  to  that  effect,  binding  on  the  honour 
and  the  good  faith  of  the  two  Oovern- 
ments,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  Central  Asia  question  would  cease 
to  exist   for  your   time  and  mine.     If 
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the  present  Government  could  effect 
this,  it  would  confer  on  them  iramenBe 
lionour,  and  would  create  a  st^nse  of 
security  both  in  England  and  India 
that  would  frivo  to  us  at  once  an  in- 
calculable addition  to  our  strength."* 

Lord     Mayo's      [)lan,     however, 
would  have  involve(J  an  abnegation 
of    farther   conquest  which    Russia 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  make. 
Our  best  attempts  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment  that   would   afford  a  definite 
relief    from   tiie   strain    which   tlio 
Russian  movements  were  even  then 
iinposinj^  upon  our  position  in  India, 
were    met  with  evasion  and  diplo- 
matic by-play ;  but  after  a  deal  of 
discussion,  at  last  a  settlement  of  the 
frontier  was  readied.      This  agree- 
ment we   need  not  describe  in  de- 
t'iil,  as  it    lias  never  been  allowed 
to  impose  any  obligation  upon  the 
course  of  Russian  policy,  and  as  the 
liffht  very  s*)on  after  thix)wn  by  the 
Khivan   Expedition  upon  the  value 
of    Russian    assurances    completely 
discredited  the  arrangement  in  the 
eyes   of    Eastern    politicians.     The 
cliief    point   connected    with   these 
negotiations — which    will  be  found 
set  out  at  length  in  the  Dlue-books 
of  187H — of  interest  to  us  at  present 
is,  that  Mr.  (iladstone's  (Jovernment 
allowed    the    Russian   (foveniment 
to   go  away  with  the  idea  that   it 
could   hold   us   responsible  for  the 
Ameev  Shere  Ali's  political  conduct. 
**  \Vc  are  the  more  inclined,"  said 
IVmce    (ioitschakoff,     *'  to    accept 
this  act  of  courtesy  " — that  is,  the 
frontier     arranjjement  —  "  as     the 
English  Government  engages  to  use 
all  her  induencc  with  Shere  AH,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  maintain   a 
peaceful  attitude,  as  well  as  to  in- 
sist on    his  giving  up  all  measures 
of   aggression  or  futher  conquest" 
That    it   was   a   grave    blunder  to 
permit   Russia   to   make   any   such 
assumption  was  evident  at  the  time 


to  many ;  and  should   the   present 
Affghau   trouble   lead  us   into  con- 
troversy  with  Russia,   she  will  no 
doubt  refresh  our  minds  as  to  the 
exact  character  of   her  understand- 
ing with  the  Liberal   Government. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  attempted  qualifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  in  Parliament 
in  April  1873,  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
liave  made  our  position  much  better. 
"The  engagement,"    he   said,  "re- 
ferred solely  to  the  moral  influence 
possosse<l    by  England   and   Russia 
in  the  East^  Russia  engaging  to  ab- 
stain from  any  attempt  to  exercise 
it  in  Affghanistan,  and  England  en- 
gaging to  exercise  it  for  a  paciiio 
purpose."    These  loose  undorntand- 
ings  and  Utopian  agreements,  based 
upon  such'undcfined  ideas  as  "mom! 
influence,"  "  benevolent  neutrality," 
and  other  expressions  of  the  sanni 
kind    that   give  a  nice    turn    to   a 
speech    in    Tarliament,  or  to    the 
peroration    of   a  newspaper  article, 
iiavc  always  been  a  fmitful  sonrcc 
of  trouble   in    our   foreign    policy. 
To    exercise    moral    influenee     on 
Afghanistan  or  the    Aflighans    was 
a    moral     impossibility,    as    every 
one  well  knew  who  knew  anything 
about  the  country  ;  and  the  bargain 
with  Russia    into  which  the  Glad- 
stone (roveniment  allowed  itself  tti 
be    cajoled,  was,  in  plain    EDglish, 
that    if   Russia   engaged    to    avoid 
armed  interference,  we  would  bo  re- 
sponsible that  the  Ameer  and  his 
subjects  should   give  her  no    caasc 
of  offence.    \ow,  when  wo  consider 
that  the  wildest    and  most  lawless 
of  the  Ameer's  subjects,  over  whom 
he    himself     can    hardly     exercise 
authority,  far   less  could   we   make 
anything  of  them   by  "  moral  influ- 
ence," now  neighbour  the  Russian 
frontier,   we   can  in   some   measure 
realise   the   responsibility  that   the 
Liberal  Administration  so  chccrfnllv 
accepted. 


*  England  and  Russia  in  the  East,  by  Sir  Henry  RawUnson,  p.  301. 
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Had  Lord  Mayo  been  spared  to 
complete  his  tenure  of  office,  we 
cannot  help  thinkinnr  that  the  course 
of  aflairs  in  Affghauistan  would  have 
fallen  out  in  a  very  different  fashion. 
We  mean  no  disparagement  of  his  suc- 
cessor when  we  say  that.  Uis  strong 
personal  hold  of  the  Ameer,  his  clear 
comnaonscnse  which  lifted  hira  far 
above  the  petty  devices  of  Indian  dip- 
lomacy, and  his  firm  manner  of  look- 
ing difficulties  frankly  in  the  face, 
would,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  placed  our  Atfghan  policy  on  a 
firm  foundation  before  his  viceroyal- 
ty  had  run  its  course.  So  long  as  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment Shere  Ali  was  all  that  we 
could  desire,  and  our  views  regard- 
ing the  cousolidation  of  the  country 
and  the  settlement  of  its  fortunes 
on  a  firm  foundation  were  furthered 
as  well  as  we  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect. The  difficulty  about  the  suc- 
cession was  the  one  point  in  which 
the  Ameer  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  harmonious.  The 
Ameer  was  bent  on  passing  over  his 
able  son,  Yakoob  Khan,  by  whose 
energy  his  rcstoratiim  to  the  throne 
had  been  mainly  brought  about,  in 
favour  of  the  boy  AbduUa  Jan,  whom 
he  had  introduced  to  Lord  Mayo  at 
the  Umballa  Conference  as  "  Sikha 
mxirdaiuC  (the  true  stamp  of  a  man). 
There  was,  however,  no  cause  to 
quarrel  about  a  matter  in  which 
time  would  very  likely  have  a  good 
deal  to  say ;  and  beyond  a  general 
expression  of  interest  in  Yakoob's 
prosperity  and  counsel  to  the  Ameer 
that  the  succession  of  Yakoob  would 
strengthen  his  house  and  kingdom, 
there  was  no  need  of  further  inter- 
ference. The  Government  of  India, 
we  may  presume,  had  its  own  plans 
for  saving  the  country  from  another 
civil  war  on  the  death  of  Shero 
Ali ;  but  there  was  no  need  for 
pushing  these  prematurely  forward. 
There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that 
the   Government   of    India    so   far 


sympathised  with  the  grievances  of 
which  Yakoob  complained,  since  \z 
gave  the  Ameer  no  encouragement 
to  crush  him  when  he  rebelled  in 
1870;  and,  indeed,  we  had  no  cause 
to  mix  ourselves  up  in  the  dispute, 
for  Yakoob's  object  was  not  that  of 
previous  Afighan  rebellions,  to  usurp 
the  throne  of  Dost  Mohammed,  but 
to  secure  his  own  independence 
against  the  oppression  which  he 
alleged  himself  to  be  suffering  at 
the  hands  of  his  father.  Towards 
the  end  of  1871,  Lord  Mayo  wrote 
several  letters  to  the  Ameer,  coun- 
selling reconciliation,  and  pointing 
out  that  the  continuance  of  civil 
war  might  possibly  prejudice  the 
friendly  efforts  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  making  to  procure  for 
him  and  for  his  rule  such  securities 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted. 
Lord  Mayo's  representations  had  so 
much  weight  that  the  Ameer  separ- 
ated himself  from  his  advisers  who 
were  hostile  to  Yakoob ;  the  young 
prince  was  permitted  to  come  back 
to  Cabul,  and  peace  was  restored. 
But  the  influence  which  had  proved 
so  beneficial  to  Affghauistan  was 
now  at  an  end.  Lord  Mayo  soon 
after  was  cut  off,  and  the  Ameer 
again  turned  the  cold  shoulder  to 
Yakoob,  whom,  however,  he  kept 
under  close  surveillance  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  another  revolt. 

While  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
Shere  Ali's  personal  authority,  Lord 
Mavo's  ffoverament  was  also  ac- 
tively  using  its  good  offices  to 
smooth  down  grounds  of  difference 
between  the  Ameer  and  his  neigh- 
bours. The  province  of  Seistan  has 
long  been  claimed  by  both  Persia 
and  Affghauistan,  and  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  get  us  to  decide 
between  the  rivals  in  1803.  When 
an  appeal  was  then  made  to  our 
obligations  to  arbitrate  under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  Lord  Russell,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  "benevolent  neu- 
trality," said,  **that  her  Majesty's 
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Government  must  leave  it  to  both 
parties  to  make  good  their  posses- 
sion by  force  of  arms."  Lord 
Mayo's  jjovemment,  however,  was 
less  indifferent,  and  at  its  instance 
Genera!  Goldsmid's  Commission  de- 
termined the  difficulty  by  a  judg- 
ment whose  impartiality  was  at- 
tested by  a  protest  against  it  froru 
both  Aflfehanistan  and  Persia.  We 
are  justified  in  claiming  for  this 
award,  witiiout  going  into  questions 
of  either  its  geographical  or  political 
justice,  that  it  removed  an  overt 
cause  of  quarrel  between  the  two 
powers,  and  secured  Shere  Ali  from 
danger  in  the  valley  of  the  llel- 
inund  when  all  his  enerjjies  were 
wanted  to  mark  the  course  of  events 
on  his  northern  frontier.  And  any 
loss  that  the  Ameer  fancied  he  sus- 
tained by  the  rectification  of  his 
boundar}'  was  more  than  made  up 
by  the  liberal  terms  of  compensa- 
tion accruing  to  him  under  (ireneral 
Goldsiuid's  decision. 

Lord  Mayo's  Affghan  policy  was 
cnrried  on  in  its  main  details  dur- 
ing tlie  vic(^royalty  of  Lord  North- 
brook  with  uniformity,  if  not  with 
fjenuine  heartine-ts.  llis  Excellencv 
never  succeeded  in  securinrr  any 
portion  of  his  predecessor's  personal 
influence  with  the  Court  of  C\ibul, 
nor  did  he  do  much  to  draw  the 
Ameer  any  closer  to  our  interests. 
Finance  and  famines  absorbed  the 
energies  of  his  administration,  while 
internal  feudatory  affairs,  such  as 
the  IWoda  State,  occupied  much 
of  his  time  to  the  displacement  of 
affairs  more  purely  foreign.  In  his 
only  notable  efforts  to  strengthen 
our  external  frontier,  his  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  Khan  of  Khelat 
and  his  tributary  chiefs,  he  failed  to 
effect  any  arrangement,  and  left  the 
difficulty  as  a  legacy  to  his  succes- 
sor. An  excellent  internal  admin- 
istrator, who  spared  neither  him- 
self nor  his  officers  when  the  home 
inten^sts  of  the  country  were  to  be 


concerned,  Lord  Northbrook  was  so 
far  narrowed  in  his  views  by  the 
principles  of  his  party  as  not  to  sec 
how  rapidly  the  **  Central  Asian 
Question,"  of  which  we  had  fought 
so  shy  even  when  it  was  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  being  brought  down  to 
the  very  gates  of  India. 

A  proof  that  Lord  Northbrook 
was  less  cordial  in  his  feelings  to- 
wards Afforhbuistan  than  had  been 
his  predecessor,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tone  of  the  response  returned  by 
him  in  1873,  when  the  Ameer  once 
more  renewed  his  application  for  a 
treaty  offensive  and  defensive.  Con- 
trasting it  with  the  genial  manner 
which  Lord  Mayo's  government  had 
maintained  towards  him,  the  Ameer 
seems  to  have  regarded  this  in  the 
light  of  a  rebuff,  and  to  have  made 
it  an  additional  cause  of  complaint 
airainst  the  Ikitish.  Another  un- 
happy  blunder  which  had  a  pre- 
judicial influence  on  Shere  AH's 
feelings,  was  our  approach  to  his 
vassal,  the  chief  of  Wakhan,  a 
principality  lying  across  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Oxus,  to  the  east  of 
Badakshan,  that  seems  to  affect  a 
general  inrlependence  of  the  Ameer. 
Lord  Northbrook's  government 
made  the  mistake — a  mistake  as 
much  to  be  condemned  as  regretted 
— to  send  direct  to  the  Wakhan 
chief  a  letter  and  gifts  in  return 
for  his  kindness  to  our  Yarkand 
Mission,  instead  of  through  the 
proper  channel  of  his  suzerain,  Shere 
Ali.  This  incident,  coupled  with 
the  general  coldness  of  Lord  North- 
brook's  government,  appears  to  have 
left  a  most  unfortunate  impression 
upon  the  Ameer. 

In  his  attention  to  the  frontier  at 
least,  Lord  Lytton  has  proved  an  ac- 
ceptable contrast  to  his  predecessor. 
There  are  many  features  in  liis  Indian 
policy  which  his  best  friends  will 
hesitate  to  stamp  with  unresen'ed 
approval,  and  which  can  only  be 
tried  by  the  tribunal  of  time.     Bat 
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the  spirit  of  his  foreign  policy   has 
been  actuated  by  a  true  sense  of  the 
dangerous    dignity  of  onr  Eastern 
position,  and  of  tlie   forces   which 
threatened  to  assail  it.  No  Governor- 
General  can  nile  in   India  without 
running    the   gauntlet  of    a    large 
circle  of  detractors.     He  has  been 
accused   of    aiming  at  imperialism 
in  our  Easteru  policy.     Very  likely 
he  may  be  guilty  of  the  charge,  but 
in   the   racantinie   the    majority  of 
Englishmen     like    ourselves     think 
that  imperialism  better  becomes  us 
than  its  opposite  extreme  of  paro- 
chialism, and  that  our  interests  arc 
safer  in    the   hands   of    Statesmen 
than  when  swayed  by  Bumbledom. 
Sneered  at  as  her  Majesty's  assump- 
tion of  the  crown  imperial  of  India 
and  Lord  Lytton's  inauguration  of 
the   new   dignity  have  been,   they 
have  still  provoked  cordial  feelings 
amoncr   the    natives,   which   are    a 
source   of  great  assurance  to  us  at 
the    present    time.      IJitherto    we 
have   always    dreaded    the    effects 
which  a  quarrel  with    Affghanistan 
might  have  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Datives   of     India    more  than    the 
campaign  itself;  and  the  compara- 
tive freedom   which   we  at  present 
enjoy   from  such    disquietude  is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  success  of  Ijord 
Lytton's  administration. 

By  the  time  that  Lord  Lytton 
came  to  deal  with  frontier  questions, 
it  was  very  obvious  that,  if  Affghan- 
istan was  to  be  retained  as  a  but- 
tress of  our  Indian  position,  it  must 
be  brought  under  Indian  influence 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it 
hitherto  had  been,  even  under  the 
Mayo  regime.  We  may  even  go 
further  and  say,  that  by  that  time 
it  was  apparent  that  Affghanistan 
must  either  be  absorbed  by  our- 
selves  or  left  to  Russia  to  annex. 
But  so  long  as  there  was  a  prospect 
of  Shere  Ali  loyally  carrying  out 
the  compact  which  he  had  made 
with  us  at  Umballa,  and   in  return 


for  the  stipend  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, ruling  his  country  in  the 
"  abiding  confidence,  sincerity,  and 
goodwill  on  his  part,"  which  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  maintain 
towards  the  British  Government — 
so  long  as  the  Ameer  was  loyal  to 
our  interests— our  only  care  was  for 
his  security.  Lord  Lytton  has  al- 
ways been  friendly  to  Affghan  inde- 
pendence, and  in  his  public  speeches 
has  expressed  his  partiality  for  what 
is  known  among  Indian  politicians 
as  the  "buffer"  system. 

"  '  I  consider/  said  his  lordship,  in  a 
speech  to  his  Legislative  Council  in 
the  spring  of  last  year,  '  that  I  he  safest 
and  strongest  frontier  which  India 
can  possibly  possess  would  be  a  belt  of 
inde|)endeDt  border  States,  throughout 
which  the  British  name  is  honoured 
and  trusted,  within  which  British  sub- 
jects are  welcomed  and  respected,  be- 
cause they  are  subjects  of  a  Govern- 
ment known  to  be  unselfish  as  it  is 
powerful,  and  resolute  as  it  is  humane. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  influence  is 
attainable  by  military  expeditions,  nor 
indeed  by  anything  except  by  constant 
friendly  contact  with  our  le^s  civilised 
neighbours.' " 

These  words  we  believe  honestly 
describe  the  aims  of  Lord  Lytton's 
foreign-  policy  ;  and  if  circumstances 
have  compelled  him  to  have  recourse 
to  more  heroic  measures,  then  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  he,  are  to  blame. 
Every  step  that  lie  has  hitherto 
taken  has  been  quite  as  much  in 
the  interests  of  Shere  Ali's  power  as 
in  that  of  our  own.  Our  occupation 
of  Quettah  was  most  decidedly  a  step 
in  the  Affghan  interest,  for  it  brought 
us  close  to  their  side  at  the  hour  of 
need,  and  secured  to  us  a  position 
whence  we  could  effectually  inter- 
pose  for  Shere  Ali's  protection  from 
whatever  quarter  his  power  was 
threatened.  If  the  Ameer  profess- 
ed to  view  this  occupation  with 
jealousy,  he  had  no  good  grounds 
for  doing  so.  The  late  treaty  which 
we  made  with  the  Khan  of  Khelat 
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has  given  th:it  potentate  ample  se- 
curities for  his  iiidependeoce,  and 
free  action  so  Vnv*  «'i9  he  remains  in 
political  subordination  to  the  Brit- 
ish. The  Ameer's  subjects  have 
nirea<ly  seen  the  benetits  of  this 
arrangement  springing  up  in  every 
corner  of  the  Khelat  State.  New 
markets  have  been  opened,  villages 
rebuilt,  and  agriculture  extended  on 
a  scale  that  is  marvellous,  consider- 
ing the  short  time  otir  influence  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  State. 
The  small  garrison  which,  at  the 
Khan's  request,  we  loft  at  Quettah, 
enables  tiie  Khan  to  preserve  order 
within,  as  well  aa  to  keep  trouble- 
some enemies  at  a  distance ;  and  on 
our  side  it  affords  us  the  advantage 
of  an  outpost  that  commands  the 
Dolan  Pass,  and  enables  ns  to  keep 
an  outlook  upon  our  Aftghan  inter- 
ests. Our  position  in  Khelat  is  a 
decided  gain  to  us  at  the  beginning 
<if  an  Atighan  war,  and  is  a  great 
H<niroe  of  weakness  to  Sherc  Ali  on 
his  Kandahar  fnmtier. 

If,  however,  it  is  alleged  that 
Sherc  Ali  foresaw  the  power  which 
the  subordination  of  Khelat  to  Brit- 
ish interests  would  give  to  us  in  the 
event  of  a  cpuirri'I  with  Affghanis- 
tan,  need  we  be  at  the  trouble  to 
traverse  the  argument?  We  liad 
given  him  ample  proof  of  our  de- 
sire to  strengthen  his  government 
and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his 
kingdom ;  we  had  told  him  that  our 
single  aim  was  to  preserve  him 
and  his  people  from  his  and  our 
enemies;  and  we  had  convinced 
liim  to  his  expressed  satisfaction 
that  the  interests  of  India  and 
Aftghanistan  were  most  closely 
united  toj^ether.  If  then  Shere 
Ali,  our  stipendiary  ally,  whose 
friendship  we  had  purchased  with 
a  money  payment  as  well  as  by 
many  acts  of  disinterested  friend- 
ship since  he  was  restored  to  liis 
government,  objected  to  the  oecupji- 
tion  of  Quettah,  it  could  only  have 


been  because  he  was  in  his  heart 
playing  false  with  us,  and  meditat- 
ing the  repudiation  of  the  British 
alliance,  if  a  suitable  opportunity 
presented  itself. 

No  one  who  has  marked  the  per- 
sonal disposition  of  the  Ameer  will 
feel  surprised  at  the  change  which 
seems  so  suddenly  to  have  come 
over  him,  from  the  warm  ])artisan 
and  would-be  champion  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  its  determined 
antagonist.  We  need  not  go  so  far 
afield  as  to  seek  for  the  causes  of 
tlic  change  in  the  machinations  of 
Russia,  although  it  is  far  from  im- 
possible that  his  mind  may  ha%'e 
been  warped  by  some  irresponsible 
intriguer  of  the  Ignatiet!'  or  Tcher- 
naiefi*  type.  But  the  Aniccr  lias 
never  thoroughly  been  master  of 
himself  since  the  loss  of  his  favour- 
ite son  in  the  l)attle  of  Kujhbaz; 
and  from  all  accounts  that  wc 
can  gather,  the  death  of  his  pot, 
Abdulla  Khan,  has  again  induced 
that  moody  and.  reckless  tempera- 
ment which  marked  his  former 
period  of  mourning.  When  in  that 
condition  it  is  almost  a  mental 
necessity  with  Sherc  Ali  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  some  one ;  and  on 
such  an  occasion  his  ohl  grievances 
against  the  Indian  Government,  and 
the  wrongs  which  he  conceives  him- 
self to  have  suffered  durinir  the 
period  of  **  Masterly  Inactivity," 
would  naturally  come  back  with 
full  force  upon  his  recollection.  AH 
our  late  negotiations  with  the  Cabul 
durbar  have  m<ire  and  more  clearly 
brought  out  the  fact  that,  in  the 
Ameer's  reckless  temperament  and 
moody  disposition,  a  scrions  danger 
was  threatening  the  continuance  of 
our  good  relations  with  his  coantry. 
He  has  accepted  our  assistance  and 
assurances  of  friendship,  but  in  SQch 
a  way  as  to  indicate  that  he  looked 
upon  them  as  a  tribute  from  our  fears 
rather  than  from  our  affection.  The 
recent  critical  condition  of  affairs  in 
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Europe,   the   war  fever   wbicli  was 
checked  with   so  much    trouble  at 
Berlio,  gave   the    final  impetus   to 
Sherc   All's   wavering.     When    he 
heard    one   of    the   great    political 
parties    in    Britain    earnestly    agi- 
tating for  the   repudiation   of   our 
treaty     obligations      towards      the 
Turks,  and    for   allowing  the  Czar 
to  expel  them  "  bag  and  baggage  " 
from  Europe,  it  can  hardly  be  won- 
dered at  that  he   should  have  felt 
alarm.     The  Ameer,  we  know,  has 
the    English    newspapers    read    to 
him,  and  the  vehement  outcry  which 
the   Radicals  raised  for   the   aban- 
donment of  the  Porte  to  the  mer- 
cies of  Russia  naturally  made   liim 
imagine    that    the    commencement 
of  another  era  of  **  Masterly  Inac- 
tivity" which  he  had  so  good  cause 
to   dread,  was    impending.     When 
we  call  t.)  mind  how  the  Czar  was 
CiCceived  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  "atro- 
city "  operations  as  to  the  real  feel- 
ing of  Great  Britain,  we  can  scarce- 
ly feel  surprised  that  Ameer  Shere 
All  was  led  by  the  St.  James's  Hall 
bray  of  "  perish  India  I  "  to  imagine 
that  he  "  heard  a  lion  in  the  lobbv 
roar."     And   indeed  Shere  Ali  had 
good  reason  to  dread  the  predomi- 
nance of   the  opposition  policy  in 
England;    for,    judging   from    the 
course  which  it  was  advocating  with 
respect  to  the  Sultan's  interest,  he 
would  expect  nothing  else  from  its 
advent   to   power  than    to    be  left 
to  his  fate  before   the   ever-advan- 
cing wave   of   Russian    aggression. 
The  effects  of   the    Liberal   outcry 
both  upon  the  Czar  and  the  Ameer 
is  a   significant   lesson   to  political 
ajritators  to  beware  lest  their  clam- 
ours,  which  were  merely  meant  to 
influence  the  constituencies,  should 
have  pernicious  effects  upon  foreign 
policy  which  they  had  never  taken 
into  account 

To  what  extent  Russia  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  Ameer's  recent 
vacillations   is  as   yet  a  matter  of 


considerable  uncertainty.  It  is  clear 
however,  that  as  soon  as  the  Czar's 
Government  saw  that  England  was 
to  prove  the  arbiter  in  the  Euro- 
pean quarrel,  it  began  to  cast  about 
in  every  direction  in  search  of  irri- 
.  tants  to  divert  our  attention  from 
the  main  questions,  the  revision  of 
the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  and  the 
Anglo-Turkish  agreement.  The  con- 
dition of  Cabul  was  not  uninviting  ; 
and  as  the  throwing  of  the  Indian 
troops  into  the  scale  had  given  a 
favourable  turn  to  British  interests 
in  Europe  in  our  favour,  it  was  little 
more  than  natural  that  Russia  should 
be  anxious  to  provide  us  with  some 
employment  for  them  nearer  to  their 
proper  sphere  of  action.  It  will 
bo  argued  that  Russia  has  more 
tact  than  to  be  guilty  of  any  such 
obvious  petty  spite.  We  must  not, 
however,  make  the  mistake  of  ima- 
gining that  Russian  diplomacy  is 
at  present  ruled  by  the  high  policy 
which  has  so  long  characterised  its 
course.  Since  the  check  at  Berlin, 
the  Government  of  St  Petersburg 
has  really  been  a  paralysed  auto- 
cracy— possessed,  indeed,  of  all  its 
members,  but  with  the  nerve-cur- 
rents directing  these  flowing  through 
uncertain  and  irresponsible  chan- 
nels. This  fact  must  be  taken  prom- 
inently into  account  if  we  would 
understand  either  the  appearance 
of  the  Russian  envoy  at  Cabul,  or 
the  explanations  which  the  Russian 
oflicial  press  has  put  forward  of  his 
presence  there. 

Towards  the  end  of  1876,  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  had  an  interview  with 
the  Ameer's  representatives  at  Pesh- 
awur,  and  in  behalf  of  Lord  Lytton 
offered  him  the  treaty  offensive  and 
defensive,  which  he  had  so  long  de- 
sired— not,  as  Lord  Lawrence  in  his 
letter  to  the  *  Times '  seems  to  sup- 
pose, on  condition  of  a  British  envoy 
being  allowed  to  reside  at  Cabul, 
but  in  return  for  British  officers 
being    allowed  free   access  to  the 
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Russian  frouticr.  Sucli  a  demand 
was  as  uuicli  in  Shcre  Ali's  interests 
as  our  own ;  and  there  can  be  little 
ijnestion  that  he  would  readily  have 
closed  with  it  had  he  not  been 
already  too  closely  nicshcd  in  the 
Russian  toils  to  make  such  a  conces-. 
sion.  In  this,  as  in  most  other 
points  of  our  Affpjhan  policy,  we 
made  up  our  minds  only  when  it 
was  too  late.  In  reality,  if  not 
in  name,  we  stood  bound  to  aid 
the  Ameer  at^ainst  his  enemies, 
and  our  reluctance  to  acknowledije 
this  fact  on  parchment  seemed  to 
the  Ameer  as  if  we  wished  to  re- 
serve for  ourselves  an  opportunity 
4)f  evading  our  oblipjations.  The 
course  of  Central  Asian  events 
pointed  stronjjly  to  the  prudence  of 
gratify  in  jj  the  Ameer  at  the  time 
when  Ix)rd  Nortlibrook  refused 
his  request,  p^ivinjr  him,  as  the 
'  Times '  adiuitf,  "  a  less  definite 
assurance  of  continued  friendship 
and  of  conditional  support "  than 
his  Hipjhness  had  received  from 
Lord  Mayo's  jjovernment.  And 
when  Lord  Lytton  endeavoured  to 
remedy  this  error,  he  found  Shere 
All  too  fully  committed  in  another 
quarter  to  be  able  to  accept  his 
terms.  From  that  time  it  became 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  put  our  Attghan 
relations  upon  a  more  secure  footing ; 
and  this  duty  Lord  Lytton,  as  soon 
as  the  settlement  of  the  P^uropean 
tlifficulty  prevented  his  object  from 
beinjif  misinterpreted,  proceeded  to 
discharjre. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  'to 
make  out  the  Chamberlain  Mission 
jis  ill-timed,  and  to  find  an  apology 
for  the  Ameer's  discourtesy  in  stop- 
ping it,  on  the  ground  that  had  we 
despatched  our  envoy  at  any  other 
time  than  when  a  Russian  embassy 
was  claiming  his  hrapitality,  ho 
might  have  experienced  a  more 
worthy  reception.  Such  criticism 
carefully  evades  the   real  point  at 


issue.  Had  we  gone  sooner,  wo 
would  have  had  Russia  complaining 
that  we  were  seeking  to  stir  up  the 
Ameer  against  her  while  her  hands 
were  full  in  Europe.  Had  wo  de- 
layed longer,  the  Indian  Goveni- 
ment,  wc  believe,  has  reason  to 
know  that  it  would  have  been  at 
the  cost  of  the  last  chance  that  still 
remained  of  saving  Shere  Ali  from 
desert ing  our  alliance.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  need  enter- 
tain no  reflections  as  to  the  season- 
ableness  of  our  Mission,  or  to  the 
mode  in  which  its  despatch  was 
arranged.  The  formidable  escort 
which  has  been  made  so  much  of, 
was  really  nothing  more  than  was 
necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  em- 
bassy. Major  Sandeman,  in  his 
mission  to  Khelat,  was  attended  bv 
an  escort  of  a  thousand  men  ;  and 
Shere  Ali  would  liave  been  prompt 
enough  to  consider  himself  slighted 
had  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  pre- 
sented himself  at  his  capital  with 
a  less  imposing  corttige  than  bad 
waited  upon  the  Khan  of  Khelat. 
Earl  Grey  has  alleged  it  as  a  fault 
in  Lord  Lytton's  preparations  that 
he  did  not  ascertain  the  Ameer^s 
disposition  to  receive  our  Mission, 
before  it  was  despatched  to  en- 
counter the  affront  of  being  for- 
bidden to  enter  his  country.  Lord 
(xrey  and  the  other  critics  who 
have  taken  the  same  view  of  the 
matter  leave  entirely  out  of  sight 
the  fact  that  Shere  Ali  has  hitherto 
been  our  stipend iar}%  that  we  really 
kept  him  upon  the  throne  by  our 
help  in  lBoH-U9,  and  that  we  have 
paid  a  good  round  sum  as  the  price 
of  his  alliance  and  fidelity  to  us  in 
Central  Asian  complications.  To 
have  stood  upon  unnecessary  cere- 
mony with  him  at  the  present  time 
would  have  been  to  sink  all  the 
claim  which  our  benefactions  give 
us  upon  him  ;  and  this  all  sides  will 
admit  to  have  been  an  inexpedient 
piece  of  self-sacrifice.     But  the  best 
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justification  of  Lord  Lytton's  action 
that  we  can  cite,  is  the  successful 
issue  in  which  they  have  resulted. 
Instead  of  having  an  embassy  post- 
poned by  fair  words  and  specious 
promises  until  the  convenient  time 
came  for  Shere  Ali  to  publicly  cast 
off  the  British  alliance ;  instead  of 
under  the  frail  ixuarantce  of  Affghan 
honour  allowinjjr  our  ambassador, 
without  any  means  of  self-protection, 
to  enter  the  country  to  share  the 
fates  of  Burncs  and  Macnaghten, — 
I/ord  Lytto'j's  precautions  at  once 
compelled  the  Ameer  to  throw  off 
the  mask  and  to  st^ind  forward  in 
his  true  colours  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Indian  Government. 

xVnother  objection  which  has 
been  uri^ed  is,  that  an  Indian  em- 
bassy should  not  have  been  so 
hurriedly  despatched  when  it  was 
known  that  a  Russian  envoy  had 
already  out-distanced  us,  and  gained 
the  first  hearinor  of  the  Ameer. 
This  plea  also  overlooks  the  true 
character  of  the  understanding 
which  has  hitherto  existed  between 
England,  Russia,  and  Affghanistan 
on  Central  Asian  policy.  Russia  liad, 
at  all  events  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  held  us  respon- 
sible for  the  good  government  of 
the  Ameer's  dominions,  and  had 
ostentatiously  declared  that  zVff- 
ghanistan  lay  outside  her  limits  of 
action.  At  the  same  time  she  has 
taken  advantai^e  of  the  agreement 
into  which,  as  we  have  previous- 
ly shown,  the  Liberal  (Jovernment 
allowed  itself  to  be  tricked,  to  cri- 
ticise in  anything  but  a  friendly 
spirit  the  influence  of  our  alliance 
on  the  prospects  of  Shere  All's 
government. 

So  far  as  the  devious  course  of 
the  Russian  approach  to  the  Ameer 
can  be  traced,  it  appears  to  have 
been  made  tliroujih  Shere  All's  do- 
mestic  intrii^ues  in  fav(Mir  of  his 
youngest  son,  Abdulla.  The  British 
Government  never  disguised  its  par- 
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tiality  for  Yakoob  Khan  as  the 
only  member  of  the  Ameer's  family 
under  whom  a  firm  government 
could  be  maintained  at  Cabul ;  and 
when  Shere  All's  harshness  had 
driven  Yakoob  into  revolt.  Lord 
Mayo,  as  wo  have  seen,  had  very 
plainly  indicated  the  view  taken 
by  his  Government  of  the  Ameer's 

Solicy.  About  this  time  General 
[auffmann  succeeded  in  assuring 
the  Ameer  of  his  sympathy,  and  of 
his  desire  to  aid  him  in  maiutaininir 
his  authority ;  and  although  the 
Ameer  was  then  too  much  afraid 
of  losing  British  support  to  risk  a 
direct  flirtation  with  Russia,  and 
though  he  informed  the  Indian 
Government  of  General  Kauffmann's 
overtures,  he  seems  to  have  caught 
at  the  idea  that,  as  the  Indian 
Government  favoured  his  son  Ya- 
koob, the  Russians  would  be  more 
likely  to  support  his  nomination  of 
his  son  Abdulla  as  his  successor. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most 
likely  means  by  which  the  Russians 
have  won  over  the  Ameer,  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  his  family  par- 
tiality, which,  in  the  present  state 
of  his  mind,  seems  to  have  acquired 
all  the  force  of  a  mania.  From  the- 
stress  which  the  Russian  otKcial 
journals  have  laid  upon  Shere  Ali's. 
unhappy  domestic  relations,  and  the 
indifference  of  the  P^nglish  to  his. 
plans  for  settling  the  succession,  a 
considerable  colour  is  given  to  this, 
theory  ;  while  the  announcement 
that  his  Ili^rhness  had  made  bis 
favourite  grandson  heir  -  apparent, . 
which  coincided  closely  in  point 
of  time  with  General  Stoletof's. 
arrival  at  Cabul,  may  perhaps  serve 
as  an  explanation  of  the  ready  ear 
which  Shere  Ali  seems  to  have  lent 
to  his  new  friends  on  the  present 
occasion.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Shere  Ali  had  any  intention  of  com- 
ing to  an  immediate  edcurcissement 
with  either  the  Indian  or  the 
Russian  Government.      To  gain  the  - 
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fricndsliip  of  both,  and  to  pit  the 
one  aiTJiinst  tlie  other,  is  true  Aff- 
^ban  tactics ;  and  it  is  moat  likely 
that  his  Hij^hnesa  contemplated 
playitij;  with  llussia  in  the  same 
manner  as  lie  has  been  deeeivino;  us 
for  some  years  past.  Lord  Lyttou's 
proposed  embassy  put  a  much-necd- 
■ed'stop  to  the  p(>ssibility  (^f  further 
<lis8imulation  with  both  sides.  The 
Ameer  knew  that  he  could  no  longer 
make  use  of  the  conflicting  interests 
of  England  and  Russia  to  serve  his 
own  advantage,  and  that  he  must 
now  necessarily  take  a  side.  That 
he  has  preferred  the  Uussiiin  to  the 
English  alliance  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  belief  that  fortune  is  more 
likely  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  the 
Russian  caur-c;,  but  is  more  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  he  already 
stands  so  deeply  compromised  with 
the  Russian  intriguers  in  Turkistan 
as  to  despair  of  being  able  to  rein- 
state himself  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  English. 

Much  ingenuity  is  being  exerted 
in  tl;e  attempt  to  discover  how  far 
the  Ameer's  lirliaiice  is  due  to  Rus- 
sian instigation,  atid  considerable 
anxiety  manifested  as  to  whether 
the  Czar  is  "  behind  "'  Shere  Ali,  as 
the  phnvse  goe?.  In  our  present 
position,  we  can  afford  to  regard  the 
Russian  factor  in  the  Atlghan  pro- 
blem as  a  secondary  consideration. 
Russian  diplomacy  is  at  the  pres- 
*cnt  moment  sutfering  from  its  too 
obvious  collapse  in  Europe,  and  is 
evidently  searching  about  for  some 
fresh  vent,  umlirected  by  any  defi- 
nite or  responsible  guidance.  There 
can  be  little  question  ihat  Russian 
intrii^uc  has  led  Shere  Ali  into 
•defying  the  British,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  Russia  is  to 
iiold  him  assured  against  the  con- 
sequences. The  traditional  policy 
of  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
to  get  her  dupes  into  the  scrape,  and 
then  to  leave  them  in  the  lurch. 
We    have    very    little    doubt    that 


Shere  Ali  will  find  himself  no  ex- 
ception   to   the    other  princes   who 
have    allowed     then)selves    to     be 
made   the  tools    of   the   (Jzar.      It 
may  serve  Russia  to  raise  a  gale  in 
the    East,  to  divert  attention  from 
the  evacuation  of  the  Turkish  terri- 
tories in  Europe;  she  may  have  no 
objection    to    the    British'  Ministry 
being   embarrassed  bv  Shere   AU's 
conduct,  especially  if   such   embar- 
rassment were  likely  to  give  a  lift 
to  her  friends  the  Liberals  ;  but  she 
is  in  no  condition  to  take  the  field 
in  Asia  against  the  forces  which  she 
so  recently  shunned  in  Europe.    The 
accounts  which  we  have  of  distresA 
and  dissatisfaction  in  her  own  prov- 
inces warrant  us   in  believing  that 
Russia  will  not  at  the  present  bo 
rash  enough  to  espouse  Shere  Ali"** 
side  ;  nor  do  we  take  nmcli  account 
of  the  warlike  vapouring  of  the  St. 
l*etersburg  ministerial  journals.  The 
aim  of  these  papei-s  is  too  evidently 
intended    to    impress   the  .  English 
Opposition,  to  give   much    cluo  to 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  Russian 
(Government  on  the  subject       The 
real  danger,  if   any,  of   a  collision 
btitween   England  and  Russia,  rests 
in  the  probability  of  the  latter  taking 
advantage  of  the  state  of  anarcby 
into  which   an  English    expedition 
would  naturally  throw  the  AmeerV 
country,  to    help    herself   to   more 
territory   than    we   would   possibly 
be    disposed    to    concede    to    Lcr 
if   our  hauils   were   free.      Indeed 
the   St.    Petersburg    correspondent 
of  the  *  Norddeutscho  Zeltung '  Iian 
already  discounted  the  chances  of 
Russia   being  able  to  improve  the 
occasion  while  the  Ameer  is  paying 
the   penalty   for    listening    to    her 
counsels. 

We  need  not  discuss  here  the 
preparations  which  have  been 
made  for  bringing  Shere  Ali  to 
his  senses,  or  the  chances  of 
warfare  which  an  Affghnn  cam- 
paign    presents.       It     is    enough 
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that  these  arc  to  all  appearance 
thorouinj]i,  and  amply  adequate  for 
the  object.  We  have  heard  many 
gloomy  forebodinGjSj  based  upon  our 
previous  Affghaii  misadventures, 
which  really  can  have  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  present  expedition. 
Circumstances  have  altered  entirely 
to  our  advantajre  since  our  armies 
last  ascended  the  Khyber  Pass.  Our 
base  of  operations  is  now  conter- 
minous with  the  frontier  of  the 
Ameer.  We  have  no  lonsccr  a 
strong  and  doubtful  power  like 
that  of  the  Sikh  monarchy  lying 
risjht  athwart  our  communications. 
AVe  command  the  Bolan  Pass,  and 
have  a  footinor  in  Khelat  which 
will  give  troops  an  easy  access  into 
the  heart  of  the  Ameer's  dominions. 
That  there  will  be  sharp  fighting 
we  may  lay  our  count  w^ith ;  for  we 
have  ever  found  the  Affjjjhans  worthy 
foemen,  and,  as  they  say  themselves, 
**  the  hills  are  on  their  side."  But 
our  frontier  forces  are  well  expe- 
rienced in  mountain  warfare,  and 
fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  work  that  is  cut  out  for  them. 
Setting  aside  the  jealousy  which 
must  always  attend  the  organisation 
of  such  a  force,  the  arrangements 
which  Lord  Lytton  has  made  com- 
mand the  respect  of  military  critics 
both  in  India  and  at  home.  And 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  we 
shall  meet  with  more  or  less  assist- 
ance in  the  Ameer's  own  territories. 
Wc  already  seem  to  be  making  con- 
siderable success  in  conciliating  the 
tribes  about  the  Khyber.  Those 
about  Khoorm  are  the  clans  whom 

xVzim  Khan  headed  so  often  ajjainst 

.... 
the  Ameer,  and  whom  judicious  di- 
plomacy would  have  little  difficulty 
in  converting  into  our  allies.  Our 
Khelat  alliance  may  enable  us  to 
harass  the  Shere  Ali  from  his  Beloo- 
cbistan  border;  and  with  the  liberal 
use  of  the  military  chest  we  ought 
not  to  have  much  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  Kandahar  country  against 


the  Ameer.  As  lonjj  as  we  hav« 
money  we  shall  not  want  allies  in 
Affixhanistan ;  and  it  would  onlv 
be  in  keeping  with  the  past  char- 
acter of  Affghan  events  if  we  found, 
before  we  got  to  Cabul,  that  another 
rebellion  had  done  our  work  for 
us.  We  have  no  wish  to  take  au 
optimist  view  of  our  difficulties, 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
immense  advantages  with  which  we 
start  on  the  present  occasion  com- 
pared with  any  previous  expedition 
into  Aflfehanistan. 

The  issues  to  be  evolved  out  of 
this  expedition  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  discussed  at  present. 
Much  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  terms  by  which  the  Ameer  is 
brought  to  submission  ;  more,  pos- 
sibly, upon  the  understanding  which 
wc  must  perforce  come  to  with 
Kussia  regardincj  her  aims  in  thAt 
direction ;  and  we  are  very  hopeful 
that  such  an  understanding  may  bo 
effected  without  a  hostile  collision  of. 
interests.  It  seems  likely  tbat  thft 
safeguards  which  arc  necessary  to 
secure  our  position  in  India  will 
conflict  with  our  rejjard  for  Affjxhau. 
independence.  But  much  as  need- 
less annexation  is  to  be  deprecated, 
no  politician  will  argue  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Affghanistan  is  worth: 
preserving  at  the  cost  of  mutual  dis^ 
trust  and  eventual  war  between 
Great  Britain  aud  Russia.  The 
best  security  we  can  have  against 
Russian  aggression  is  our  own  out- 
posts ;  and  as  our  frontiers  are  evi- 
dently destined  to  coincide,  the 
sooner  we  meet  the  better.  The 
"  neutral  zone  "  had  never  any  exis- 
tence except  in  theory,  and  as  a- 
theory  it  has  wroujQfht  its  own  diaf- 
credit.  But  the  allimporant  ques- 
tion is.  Where  are  our  frontiers  to 
meet?  Considering:  how  success- 
fully  Russia  has  tampered  with' 
subject  populations  in  the  princi- 
palities of  the  Porte,  we  may  well 
be  averse  to  put  it  in  her  power  to 
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preach  lier  "  holy  mission  "  to  those 
of  our  Indiaii  subjects  whom  she 
might  make  malcontents,  from  the 
hei<rhts  of  the  Suleiman.  I>ut  we 
need  not  discuss  the  importance  of 
Afftxhanistan  to  ns,  as  an  outwork 
of  India,  or  the  importance  of  kecp- 
in<;  the  Hindoo  Koosh  between  us 
and  the  Russian  advance.  Such  a 
matter  may  safely  be  left  to  the  pres- 
ent Government  and  to  Lord  Cran- 
hrook,  whose  presence  at  the  India 
Office  durincj  this  crisis  is  an  un- 
questionable  safeguard  that  what- 
ever is  done  in  Aifghanistan,  will 
!)e  done  with  spirit  and  decision. 

We    have   not   mucl»    reason    to 
i^omplain  of  Liberal  criticism    witli 
regard    to   the    Aft'ghaii    ditficulty. 
iieyond    a   general    disposition    to 
apoh)gise    for   the    doubtful    game 
which  Russia  seems  to  be  playing, 
and   to   discover    some    reasonable 
grounds  for  pro[)hesying  defeat  and 
disjister,  the  Opposition  press  does 
not  appear  to  have  interested  itself 
in    the    matter.     Mr.    (Iladstone   is 
silent  because  he  has  not  suilicient 
uiformation  on  the  subject — an  im- 
pediment  that  we    never  remember 
to    have   previously  prevented   the 
right   honourable    gentleman    from 
expressing  his  opinion.     l*erhai)s  the 
most    noteworthy    view     that     has 
yet  been  expressed  on  the  ( >pposi- 
tlon  side,  is  that  of  Lord   Lawrence, 
whom  we  exceedingly  regret  to  see 
coming  forward  as  an  adverse  critic 
of  the  policy  of  Government.     It  is 
to  Lord  Ijawrence's  own  policy,  more 
than  to  any  other  portion  of  British 
.stiitosmanship,  that  the  present  ditti^ 
culty  is  due ;  and  now  that  he  has 
no  better  advice  to  give  us  than  to 
sliirk  our  responsibilities,  and  sneak 
out   of   the    quarrel,    we   think    lie 
would    better    have    consulted   the 
reputntion  of  a  Lawrence  of  Lahore 
liiid  he  remained  silent.  It  pains  u^, 
and  it  must  pain  all  who  respect  the 
honours   that    his    brother's   valour 
M!id  lii*^  own    probity  have  twined 


round  the   name  of  Lawrence,   to 
speak  with  what  may  seem  harsh- 
ness  of   his   lordship's  letters,  but 
we   feel    that    his    great    Eastern 
authority    ought    not     to    be    al- 
lowed   to   warp   the    public    mind 
on    this   question.       We   must   re- 
member that  Affghanistan  has  ever 
been  Lord    Lawrence's   hete  noire  ; 
that    once  before,  as   we  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  when  the  crisis 
of   the   Mutiny    was    approaching, 
he  proj)osed   the   abandonment    of 
Peshawur    and     the    Eusufzyc,    a 
step  that  more  than  any  other  was 
likelv   to   seal   our  ruin   in    India. 
The    whole   course   of   Lord    Law- 
rence's  previous  dealings  with  the 
Afiyian  ruler  renders   him  an   un- 
safe  adviser  in  the  present  troubles, 
which  those  dealinijfs  have  mainly 
brought  about.     p]ven   among   the 
Opposition  leaders  no  voice  has  as 
yet  been  raised  in  support  of  Lord 
Lawrence's  proposal  that  we  should 
tamely   bear    the    Affghan    insult, 
and    allow  the  Ameer  to  hand  his 
country  over  to   the   Russian   gen- 
erals,— for  that  is  practically  what 
his   counsel    c(mies   to.     In    agree* 
able  contrast  with  Lonl  Lawrcnce^s 
feeble   advif*e    is  the   letter   which 
Sir  James   Fitzjames   Stephen    has 
written    to    the   'Times'    ou    tbiH 
question.     The    share    which    the 
late   legal    member   of  the    Indian 
Vicercifal    <'ouncil     had    in    Lord 
Mayo's  Affghan  policy  entitles  liim 
to    be    heard     with     respect.     Sir 
James  Stephen  shows,  that  ont  of 
the     populations    of    her    Centra] 
Asinn  acquisitions,  Russia  can  form 
a  native  army  of  far   better  troopfi 
than  any  in  our  Indian  service,  the 
Sikhs   only    excepted.       To   guard 
against  the  danger  of  invasion  by 
such  an  army  under  Russian  officers, 
would  take  an  enormous  outlay  on 
troops  and  fortifications.     Our  pos- 
sessioTi  of  India   is  not,  he  thinks, 
likely  to  be  endangered  by  a  single 
Russian  invasion,  but  bv  a  succes- 
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sion  of  conquests  and  alliances,  each 
of  which  would  afford  Russia  afresh 


recniiting-rrround. 


"If  the  embassy  to  Cabul,"  says 
Sir  James,  "  was  not  a  step  to  an 
alliance  a^rainst  England,  what  did  it 
mean?  Tlie  English  people  should 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  its  neighlK)urs. 
We  have  already  more  territory  and 
responsibilities  than  we  want;  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  have  a 
better  opportunity  than  the  present 
of  gaining  a  defensible  frontier.  If 
everything  now  falls  back  into  the 
drifting  position  in  which  it  has  been 
for  a  series  of  years,  Rui^sia  and  Aif- 
ghanistan  will  be  at  once  in  alliance, 
and  the  difficulty  of  any  advance  on 
our  part  will  increase  with  every  year 
tliat  pass«»s.  Whenever  the  enterprise 
of  securing  the  frontier  is  undertaken, 
it  will  involve  a  very  serious  eff  >rt ; 
but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  expect 
to  be  stronger  hereafter  than  we  are 
now,  when  we  are  not  under  special 
difficulties.  ...  I  am  far  from 
wishing  Enjrland  to  take  up  a  position 
of  hostility  to  Russia,  as  I  believe  we 
are  destined  to  bo  neighlK)urs ;  and 
I  aeo  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  friendly  neighbours.  Bnt  perfect 
independence  is  the  condition  on 
which  alone  friendship  is  possible ; 
and  if  we  meet  Russia  on  terms 
which  give  her  great  military  ad- 
vanta<res  over  us,  we  shall  not  be 
independent." 


This  is  sound  counsel  from  a 
Liberal  quarter,  and  we  trust  that 
similarly  sensible  and  patriotic  opin- 
ions will  animate  the  Opposition 
when  Parliament  comes  to  deal 
with  the  Affjrhan  difficulty.  There 
is  little  prospect  that  the  letters 
which  Lord  Lytton  has  just  receiv- 
ed, will  present  any  peaceful  escape 
from  the  position  into  which  the 
Ameer's  imprudence  has  forced  ns. 
Explanations   can    now    only    com- 


plicate a  matter  that  is  already  suf- 
ficiently entangled.  The  submission 
by  which  alone  we  can  now  be  satis- 
fie<l  can  only  be  procured  by  the 
sword.  The  sole  kindness  that  wc 
can  now  show  the  Affghan  nation 
is  to  make  such  preparations  as 
will  enable  us  to  strike  immediately 
and  with  decision,  and  so  save  the 
country  frou)  the  evils  of  a  pro- 
tracted campaign.  It  may  seem 
hard  to  say  so,  but  the  best  wish 
that  we  can  now  entertain  for  Aff- 
ghanistan is — 

**  Sharp  be  brand  and  sure  the  blow, 
And  ?hort  the  pang  to  undergo." 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
punishment  in  store  for  the  Ameer 
is  only  the  just  penalty  of  treason ; 
that  we  have  paid  a  good  round 
price  for  his  friendship;  and  he  has 
bound  himself  to  our  alliance  by 
pledges  which  no  Power  could  with 
propriety  allow  him  to  break. 

In  reviewing  the  course  of  our 
Affyrhan  policy,  there  are  many 
things  to  regret  but  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Wc  have  missed  many 
chances,  but  we  have  broken  no 
promises.  Even  our  errors  have 
sprung  from  mistaken  ideas  of  Aff- 
ghan interests.  Can  the  same  be 
said  of  Kussia's  southward  advance, 
each  of  whose  successive  territorial 
acquisitions  has  been  marked  by  vio- 
lated pledges  and  torn-up  treaties? 
We  may  be  welK  content  to  grasp 
the  Aftghan  nettle  at  the  present 
moment,  if,  as  seems  probable  by 
so  doing,  we  can  give  liussia  what 
she  has  all  along  been  professing  to 
seek,  a  settled  and  civilised  power 
on  her  southern  border,  and  thuH 
remove  future  occasions  for  distrust 
on  our,  or  for  misunderstanding  on 
her,  part. 
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Four  remarkable  articles  have 
appeared  in  the  last  two  numbers 
of  the  *  North  American  Review/ 
discussing  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States  and  their  working 
from  opposite  points  of  view.  Three 
are  written  by  eminent  Americans — 
Mr.  Francis  Parkman,  the  Hon.  John 
Jay,  and  Mr.  Wendell  ]M)iHips;  and 
the  fourth  by  Mr.  (rhidstone.  Mr. 
Parkinan,  who,  if  Mr.  Bancroft  will 
forgive  us  for  saying  so,  is  the  most 
eminent  Anjericau  historian  now 
alive,  entitles  iiis  article  "  The  Fail- 
ure of  Universal  Suilraiie."  Mr. 
Jay,  formerly  United  States  Min- 
ister at  Vienna,  writes  upon  Civil 
Service  lieft»rm — a  question  with 
which,  owing  to  the  position  he 
bold  as  president  of  a  committee 
aj^jwinted  to  investigate  the  Cus- 
toms' department,  he  is  eminently 
qualitied  to  deal.  And  Mr.  Wendell 
rhiilips  is  the  well-known  aboli- 
tionist of  Massachusetts.  All  these 
Sjentlemen  discuss  the  matters  which 
they  treat  with  a  knowledge  which 
is  the  result  of  a  lifelong;  studv  and 
interest  in  them,  and  with  the  in- 
timate acquaintance  which  must 
»iver  characterise  political  students 
who  set  themselves  honestly  to  ex- 
amine the  institutions  under  which 
they  have  been  lyrouglit  up.  Two, 
nt  all  events,  write  with  earnestnceis, 
yet  with  a  certain  ditlidence  and 
modesty  which  contrast  somewhat 
slngularlv  with  their  Kndish  critic, 
Mr.  (iladstone,  who,  never  having 
visited  America  in  his  life,  and  hav- 
ing no  personal  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience whatever  of  the  political 
hahits  of  the  ct^nntry  about  which 
be  writes,  or  of  the  machinerv  of  its 
I'overnment,  dogmatises  in  rcijard 
to  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospL'Cts  of  "kin  beyond  sea''  in 
a  manner  which  has  excited  their 
nmused  amazement;  while  his  article 


has  called  forth  a  storm  of  indignant 
protest  on  our  own  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, which,  considering  the  ex- 
treme ilippancy  and  shallowness  of 
liis  assertions,  it  did  not  descnc. 
Had  his  conclusions  been  arrived  at 
after  close  personal  observation  and 
minute  study,  then,  indeed,  Engli»b- 
men  might  have  felt  some  alarm  at 
the  prospect  which  he  places  beforo 
them  of  collapse  and  annihilation 
in  the  presence  of  their  great  rival. 
As,  however,  he  admits  that  his 
life  has  betMi  so  nmcli  "  absorbed 
in  workincr  the  institutions  of  hiH 
own  countrv  that  he  has  not  Lad 
the  o})porlunities  necessary  for  the 
careful  and  searching  scrutiny  of 
institutions  elsewhere,"  the  force  of 
his  assertions  is  a  good  deal  dimin- 
ished. This  admission  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  may  account  for 
the  extraordinary  ignorance  be  lias 
displayed,  not  only  of  the  political 
conditions  in  the  West,  but  of  those 
of  the  East,  with  which  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country  arc  more  espe- 
cially bound  up;  unfortunately  it 
did  not  prevent  him  from  becoming 
so  "  absorbed  in  working:  the  insli- 
tntions  of  his  own  country"  to  its 
detriment,  that  he  succeeded  in 
frustrating  the  only  policy  which 
would  have  saved  the  East  from  the 
horrors  of  devastation  and  massacre 
which  have  overtaken  it.  '*  I  should 
feel,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a 
charming  niuvetv,  "  in  looking  at 
the  institutions  of  America,  like  one 
who  attempts  to  scan  the  stars  with 
the  naked  eye.  My  notices  can 
only  be  faint,  few,  and  superficial" 
One  feels  inclined  to  ask  whv,  la- 
bouring under  this  heavy  disadvan- 
tage, I^Ir.  Gladstt>nc  has  undertaken 
to  write  about  them  at  all  ?  We  can 
only  account  for  it  on  the  same  hj- 
polhesis  which  induced  him  to  write 
about  *'  egg-flip ;''  there  is  probably 
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no  subject  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  not  be  ready  to  express  a  de- 
cided opinion  if  he  was  asked.    We 
h^ve  no  objection  to  this  idiosyn- 
crasy.    What  we  do  object  to  is,  that 
what  Mr.  Oladstono  writes  in  obed- 
ience   to    tlie    promptings    of    this 
strange  and  morbid  impulse,  sljould 
be  seriously  accepted  by  the  commnn- 
ity  at  largo  as  |>o>isessing  any  weight, 
or  carrying  with   it  any  authority. 
When  lie  says,  dogmatically,  that  at 
a  comiiii^  time    the    United   States 
"  can,  and  probably  will,  wrest  from 
us  our  comniercial   primacy  ;"  that 
'*  she  will  probably  become  what  we 
arc    now — the   head-servant  of  the 
great  household  of  the   world,  the 
employer  of  all  employed,  because 
her  service  will    bo  the    most  and 
ablest;''  that  "  while  we  have  been 
advancing  witli  portentous  rapidity, 
America  is  passing  us  by  in  a  can- 
ter;"— we  must^  bear  in  mind  that 
these  alarming  prophecies  are  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  calls  "faint  and  su- 
perficial   notices."     What  their  ac- 
tual  value   mav  be,  we  may  j^ather 
from  a  faint  and   superficial  notice, 
also  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  pre- 
diction, in  which   Mr.  Gladstone  in- 
dulged when  addressing  an  audience 
at  Newcastle  in  October,  ]  802.     At 
that  time  the  American  civil  war  was 
raging,  antl,  stirred  by  the  ]uophetic 
fire  which  now  announces  the  down- 
fjill  of  England  to  the  condition  of 
"Genoji,   or  Venice,    or   Holland," 
lie  then    announced  the  triumph  of 
the  South.     "  There  was  no  doul.t," 
said    Mr.    (Gladstone,    *'that   Jeffer- 
son   Davis    hiid    made  a  nation  of 
the  South."     *'  The    announcement 
caused  great  scn^iation,"  remarks  the 
*  Times'  reporter.     "  We  may  anti- 
cipate,"  s;iid   the  same  orator,  in  a 
speech  on  the  following  day,  **  with 
certainty  tin;  success  of  the  South- 
cm  States,  so  far   as  regards  their 
reparation   from  the  North.     I  can- 
not   but    believe    that   that    event 
is    as    certain    as    any    event    yet 
future    and     continirent    can    be." 


There    is    a    haziness     about    thi-i 
contingent   certainty   in    which   we 
may    find    comfort    as   applied   to 
our  own   decadence.      If,  like  the 
success   of  the   South,  it  is  based 
upon  a  certainty  in  itself  oidy  con- 
tingent, and  upon  knowledge  admit- 
tedly   "faint   and    superficial,"    let 
us  take  courage ;  it  is  just  possible 
that  Mr.  (iladstone's  foresijxht  mav 
be  as  much  at  fault  in  the  one  case 
as  it  was   in    the    other,  and  as  it 
has   been    on   the   occasions    when 
foreign  political  events  have    been 
predicted  by  him  in  regard  to  other 
countries.     The  misfortune  is,  that 
a  man  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  position, 
who    combines   intense   earnestness 
with  dogmatic  superficiality,  does  an 
incalculable  deal   of  injury  by  mis- 
leading the  public,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  earnestness  with 
profundity,   and  who   cannot    com- 
prehend how  a  man  can  become  so 
passionately    excited    in   regard    to 
subjects  on  which  he  is  absolutely 
ignorant.      This  was  conspicuously 
the  case   in   the  Eastern  Question, 
when   Mr.  Gladstone  was  evidently 
under  the  impression  (and  probably 
is  still)  that  the  obstacle  to  reform 
lies  in  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers, 
and  not  in  the  Mohammedan  pop- 
ulations, whom  thev  are  unable  to 
control.       lie    therefore    proposed 
transporting  them,  bag  and  baggage, 
across  the  l^osphorus ;   but  he  did 
not  tell   us  how  he  intended  to  en- 
force his  reforms   u})on    the   three 
millions  Slav  and  Latin  Mohamme- 
dans who    were    left   behind — who 
were  not  Turks  at  all,  and  who  have 
massacred    two   successive    official.-^ 
of  the  highest  rank,  with  their  re- 
spective   staffs,   who  were    sent   by 
the  Turkish  Government  to  prepare 
the    populations    for    the    reforms 
Mr.   Gladstone  apparently    thought 
could  be  more  effectually  introduced 
by  Christian  commissioners  or  pos- 
sibly armies.     In  the  first  case,  the 
commissioners,  it  is  now  clear,  would 
have  been  murdered  by  the  people 
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ibey  went  to  reform  ;  in  tije  other 
case,  the  people  to  be  reformed,  as 
has  liappened  in  l>osnia,  would  first 
have  to  be  murdered  bv  the  arni'es 
which  went  to  reform  them.  Mr. 
( Triad  stone's  idea  evidently  was,  that 
you  had  only  to  got  ri<l  of  tlie 
govern injx  bodv,  and  the  whole 
conntrv  would  receive  reff»rm  with 
open  arms.  On  that  utterly  false  and 
superficial  impression  he  "  stumped" 
the  conntrv,  and  the  result  is  a 
'•  continfTont  certainty"  that  Chris- 
tian blood  will  continne  to  flow  for 
some  time  yet  before  ignoi-ant  and 
fanatical  sympathisers  will  realise 
that  it  mitrht  have  been  spared  had 
they  not  been  misled  by  the  shallow 
predictions  of  their  great  prophet. 
But  it  is  not  in  prophecy  alone 
thnt  Mr.  Gladstone  is  great;  for 
a<biIation,  vituperation,  and  a  metli- 
t)d  peculiar  to  himself  of  ignoring 
facts,  he  posscss<?s  an  exceptional 
facilitv.  While  indifjnantly  de- 
nouncing,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
American  rca<iei*s,  "  the  sillv  trans- 
action  known  as  the  purchase  of 
the  Suez  (/anal  shares,"  and  "  the  an- 
onvmous  servilitv  whi(rh,  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  *  (Quarterly  Ueview,' 
hinted  at  a  (h)ctrine"  of  which  Mr. 
(fladstone  disapproves  in  reganl  to 
tlie  position  aiid  functions  of  the 
sovereign,  ho  seems  to  vie  with  the 
anonymr»us  writer  in  the  servility 
with  which  lie  flatters  the  Ameri- 
cans when  he  tells  them  tbat,  in 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
**  their  self-command,  self-denial, 
and  wise  forethought  for  the  future 
have  bet^n,  to  .say  the  least,  eight- 
fold ours."  To  the  "  supei-ficial" 
reader  it  would  seem  that,  until  the 
future  has  arrived  to  prove  it, 
it  is  iinpns**ible  to  declare  whether 
Americans  have,  "  to  say  the  least," 
shown  exactly  eight  limes  more 
foreslirht  than  we  have.  It  mav 
be  so,  but  time  alone  can  show 
whetlier  the  rapid  reduction  of 
their  public  debt,  which,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  savs,  involved  a  taxation 


"  which  exceeded  every  present  and 
past  example,"  was  not  calculated 
uhimately  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment and  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, and  produce  a  pressure  which 
would  some  day  find  its  expression 
in  great  class  disturbances.  *'  If," 
as  he  justly  remarks,  *^  it  pursued 
and  worried  all  the  tnuissictions  of 
life,"  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  classes  chiefly  pni-sued  and 
worried  would  bear  it  p.iticntly. 
])uring  the  railway  strike  which  oc- 
curred in  America  last  year,  and 
paralysed  th(;  whole  industries  of  the 
country  for  a  week,  involving  a  yQty 
large  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property,  there  was  a  very  marked 
absence  either  of  self-command  or 
self-denial ;  nor  can  we  determine, 
until  the  financial  policy  of  the 
Ifnited  Stales  lias  been  subjected 
to  a  longer  test,  that  there  has  been 
eightfold  more  of  foresight  in  it 
than  in  that  of  England.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  greenback  -  labour 
parly,  with  virtual  repudiation  for 
their  motto,  sm^ceed  in  ever  elect- 
ing (reneral  Butler,  or  any  other 
*'Cincinnatus"  of  the  type  Mr. 
(Jlad^:tone  seems  so  much  toudrairc, 
who,  having  been  generals,  arc  now 
politicians,  to  the  presidency,  how 
much  below  i>ar  will  United  States 
bonds  and  I  nite<l  Stales  foresight 
for  the  future  be?  Mr.  Gladstone  tells 
us  "  that  the  historian  will  reconl 
with  surprise  that  an  enfranchised 
naliou  tolerated  burdens,  which 
in  this  Country  a  Mrlectcd  clfl.<H 
possessed  of  the  representation  did 
not  dare  to  face;  and  that  the  most 
unmitigated  democracy  known  to 
the  annals  of  the  world,  resolutely 
reduced  at  its  own  cost  prospective 
liabilities  of  the  State,  which  the 
aristocratic  and  plutocratic  and  mon- 
archical Government  of  the  Uiiited 
Kingilom  has  been  contented  ig- 
nobly to  hand  over  to  posterity," 
\Vhat  the  future  historian  will  have 
to  re<M)i\l  of  American  currency 
and   finance   remains   to   be   seen ; 
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that  a  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Prime  Minister  of  tins 
country  should  have  supplied  him 
with  a  prediction  couched  in  the 
above  language,  may  possibly  assist 
him,  when,  in  the  course  of  his 
historical  labours,  he  conies  to 
analyse  the  interesting  and  complex 
nature  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself.  Indeed  he  will 
be  much  aided  in  this  study  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  definition  of  the 
character  of  his  countrymen.  "  We 
of  this  island,"  he  says,  **are  not  great 
political  philosophers ;  we  contend 
with  an  earnest  but  disproportioned 
vehemence  about  changes  which 
arc  palpable,  such  as  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage,  or  the  redistribution 
oi  parliamentary  seats,  neglecting 
wholly  other  processes  of  change 
which  work  beneath  the  surface 
and  in  the  dark,  but  which  are  even 
more  fertile  of  <rreat  orcjanic  results. 
The  modern  English  character  re- 
flects the  English  Constitution  in 
this,  that  it  abounds  in  paradox  ; 
that  it  possesses  every  strength, 
but  holds  it  tainted  with  every 
weakness;  that  it  seems  alternately 
both  to  rise  above  and  to  fall  below 
the  standards  of  average  humanity  ; 
that  there  is  no  allegation  of  praise 
or  blame  which,  in  some  one  of 
the  aspects  of  its  many-sided  forma- 
tion, it  does  not  deserve."  The  his- 
torian, reading  the  debates  on  tlie 
lleform  l^ill,  will  here  find  the  se- 
cret of  Mr.  (xladstone's  "  earnest  but 
disproportionate  vehemence  about 
changes  which  are  palpable ; "  and 
in  his  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
paradoxes  with  which  his  career 
abounds,  will  find  the  explanation 
of  them  in  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject of  his  study  was  himself  but 
*'a  reflection  of  the  Enorlish  Con- 
stitution." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  faith  in  the 
America  of  tbe  future  is  evidently 
based  upon  his  belief  in  its  power 
of  cohesion.  "  She  has,"  he  says, 
"taking   the  capacity  of   her  land 


into  view,  as  well  as  its  mere 
measurement,  a  natural  base  for  the 
greatest  continuous  empire  ever  es- 
tablished by  man."  And  by  way 
of  a  hit  at  the  imperial  policy  of 
his  great  rival,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  "  the  distinction  between  con- 
tinuous empire,  and  empire  dis- 
persed over  sea,  is  vital."  No 
doubt  it  is ;  but  so  is  the  distinction 
between  the  bonds  which  may  unite 
an  "empire  dispersed  over  sea" 
and  those  which  unite  one  which 
is  *'  continuous."  The  continuous 
empire,  consisting  of  thirty-six 
theoretically  independent  States, 
has  already  passed  through  a  phase 
of  four  yeai-s  of  civil  war  of  unex- 
ampled severity,  during  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  predicted  a  ces- 
sation of  continuity ;  while  Mon- 
sieur de  Tocqueville,  whose  treatise 
upon  America  Mr.  Gladstone  au- 
thoritatively tells  us  is  *'  among  the 
best  books  hitherto  produced  for 
the  political  students  of  all  times 
and  countries  "  distinctly  arrives  at 
the  conclusion,  "  founded  upon  per- 
sonal observation,"  that  the  future 
destiny  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
divided  into  three  countries;  and 
Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  in  his  article 
on  "The  Outlook,"  in  the  number 
of  the  '  North  American  lleview  ' 
which  immediately  precedes  that  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  article 
appears,  says, — "No  matter  with 
what  oath  of  loyalty  you  bind  the 
South,  experience  warns  the  most 
sanguine  optimist  that  no  thought- 
ful man  can  feel  sure  that  one  flag 
will  rule  this  belt  of  the  continent 
fifty  years  hence."  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips, 
cannot  be  considered  a  thoughtful 
man,  feels  as  certain  now,  "  as  be- 
tween the  America  and  England 
of  the  future,  that  the  daughter 
at  some  no  very  distant  tinje  will, 
whether  fairer  or  less  fair,  be  un- 
questionably yet  stronger  than  the 
mother,"  as  he  did  sixteen  yearn 
ago  "anticipate  with  certainty  the 
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-riccoss    of    the    Soutlicrn    States, 
so  far  as    rojrards   their   separation 
from   the   North."     '*  If  the  Union 
la«*ts,"  says  Mr.  Phillips,  "  the  nogro 
will  be  its  saviour  and   cement.     If 
the  Union  is  broken,  posterity  will 
never   eca<e    to  wonder   at  the  in- 
credible   folly   which    fluns:    awav 
and  alienated  its  only  and  natural 
ally."     How  astonished  Mr.  Phillips 
would  have  been  at  Mr.  (Gladstone's 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  Jis  enun- 
eiated — always,  be  it  remembered, 
from    the     '*  superficial "    point   of 
view — to  the  (Mcdulous  andience  he 
addressetl    at    Newcastle    in     iyC*2! 
•■'The    slaves/'    he   then     observed, 
**  would   be  better  oil'  if   the   States 
were  separated,  as,  on  the   basis  of 
the    Union,    the    laws    aijainst   the 
>laves  are    enforced   by  the   whole 
power  of  the  Federal  United  (tov- 
ernment."     "  I'nles?/'  Mr.   Phillips 
j;oeH    on    t«)    remark,     *'  a    radical 
chanire    is  wnmcrht  in   the  comini; 
year, — a    wcsI'Tu    l)en)orrat    on    a 
soft-mnM»«y   platform    will    be    the 
ni'xt    President."     A    '*  soft-money 
yjlatform,"  it  is  scircelv  necessary  to 
explain,   mcr.iis  virtual  repudiation. 
Where   will   Mr.   Olad^tont;\  eii^ht- 
foli  more  of  linaucial  f(»n'siorht  for 
the    future     bii    then?     Mr.    (ilad- 
-tone    calls    our   attention    to    the 
present    **  linaucial    seqnel    of    the 
threat  conflict,"  as  *' exceeding:  every 
present     and     past    example,"    and 
proci'cds  boldly  to  make  the  ass<'r- 
lion  that,  *'  as  to  riches,  it  is  reason- 
able to   establish  from   the  deeinial 
fttaiies    of    the    ])ro;;rc';s    thus    far 
achieverl,   a    series  for  the   future ; 
and    reckoniiijf    upon   this    basis,   I 
s'.ipposL*  that  the   very  next  (u»nsus, 
in    the  year    ls80,  will  exhibit   her 
I  America]  to  the  world  as  certainly 
the  wealthiest  of    all  th«»  nation*?." 
What  dues  Mr.  Phillips  sny  on  this 
point  ?     "  The  L':;reenback  party  has 
i-ome  to  the  conclusion   that  there 
is  no  need  to  tie    the  currency  to 
specie.      I'aper   answers  every  pur- 
pose.     The  plan  and    notion  of   a 


specie    basis,    at    any  rate    in    this 
country',  has  always  been  a  sham." 
Mr.    Sears,    of    New    Jersey,    well 
styled  it,  "  bankruptcy  organised  ; " 
and  Mr.  Phillips,   entirely   if^norant 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
are   about  to  wrest  from    Kntfland 
her  commercial  primacy,  and  reduce 
lier   to    the    coii<lition    of    Venice, 
(icnoa,    and    Holland,    goes    on    to 
ask,  "  If    England,  the    richest   na- 
tion   in    the    world,    the    reservoir 
and  refuj^c  of  coin,  cannot,  without 
sid)terfu«jfe,  support  onc^  specie-pay- 
ing batik  in  London,  how  can  wc  ex- 
pect to  hoanl  gold  enough  to  formu 
real  bank  for  two  thousand    bants 
scattered  over  a  conti?jent  ? "    While 
Mr.   (Jladstone   points    to    the   past 
financial  policy  of  the  I'nited  States 
as  that  upiMi  which  its  future  great- 
ness and  strength  is  to  be  built,  Mr. 
IMiillips  condemns  it  as  that  which 
is  to   lead  to  its  ruin.     "While   Mr. 
Gladstone,  writing  in   London,  talks 
of  America  as  "  a  state  elabonitely 
<ligested   into    ordeis  and    <lcgreoj<, 
faujcd  for  wisdom  and  forethouarht, 
and    consolidatr«l    by   long    cxperi- 
enc»',"  Mr.  Phillips,  writing  in  Bos- 
ton,  considers    his  country   on   the 
venjje  of  a  crisis  and  surroundet]  bv 
peril.     '•  If    it    were    ])osMble,"    he 
says,  **  to  rouse  the  public,  and  be- 
gin at  once  a  <Tusaile    to    execute 
justice  and  save  the   Uni<in,  that,  in 
this  criMs,  would   still  be  the  finit 
duty.     Conilict  of  arms  and  blood- 
shed  mav  at  any  moment  reveal  to 
blinded  eyes  this  duty.     l>ut  while 
this  delusion  of  [)eace  without  pu- 
rity, of  peace  not  based  on  justice, 
ln>ts — while    the    South     imagines 
the  North   a  coward,  only  because 
she  is   foolish,   and   the    North  ac- 
cepts in  the  South  a  hypocrite  for 
a  brother — lai>our  claims  every  ear 
and  every  hand." 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  has  a  good  many 
points  of  nsemblaix^e  in  his  char- 
acter to  Mr.  (ila  lsit>!ie  —  notably 
that  of  rushing  olf  on  a  wrong  scent 
with   a  power  of  ** giving  tongue" 
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equal  to  our  own  arch  -  agitator — 
defends  himself  against  the  charge 
of  fanaticism.  *'  What  is  fanati- 
cism?" he  inquires.  "It  is  en- 
thusiasm blinding  judgment ;  it  is 
prejndice  obstinately  clinging  to 
theories  in  spite  of  facts  which  dis- 
prove them."  But  as  any  further 
attempts  to  reconcile  Mr.  Gladstone's 
theories  with  Mr.  Phillips's  facts 
vrould  be  as  hopeless  an  operation 
as  to  reconcile  Mr.  l^hillips's  theories 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  facts,  we  would 
suggest  the  task  to  those  gentlemen 
themselves,  as  one  which  would 
afford  an  occasion  for  a  lively  news- 
paper controversy,  and  much  amuse- 
ment to  the  world  at  large. 

The  great  disadvantage  attending 
an  "empire  dispersed  over  sea,"  as 
contrasted  with  one  which  is  "  con- 
tinuous," is  much  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  it  affords  him  the 
opportunity  he  seems  eagerly  to 
seek,  of  drawing  contrasts  between 
England  and  the  United  States, 
which  are  unfavourable  to  the 
former,  **  While  America,"  lie 
remarks,  "  has  a  nearly  homoge- 
neous country,  and  an  admirable 
division  of  political  labour  between 
the  States  individually  and  the 
Federal  Government,  we  are,  in 
public  affairs,  an  overcharged  and 
overweighted  people.  We  have  un- 
dertaken the  cares  of  an  empire 
upon  a  scale  and  with  a  diversity 
nnexampled  in  history;  and  as  it 
bas  not  yet  pleased  Providence 
to  endow  us  with  brain-force  and 
animal  strength  in  an  equally  ab- 
normal proportion,  the  consequence 
is  that  we  perform  the  work  of 
Government,  as  to  many  among  its 
more  important  departments,  in  a 
very  superticial  and  slovenly  man- 
ner." Mr.  Jay,  a  few  pages  later  in 
the  same  review,  tells  us  how  the 
work  of  Government  is  conducted 
in  one  of  the  departments  of  "a 
homogeneous  country  "  —  "  enjoy- 
'nor  the  blessing  of  an  admirable 
division  of  political  labour."     "  In 


March  1871  he  writes:  **  A  law  was 
enacted  authorising  the  President, 
"with  the  aid  of  persons  selected  by 
himself,  to  put  in  operation  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  a  Civil 
Service  reform  into  effect.  The 
Commission  appointed  was  headed 
by  the  Uon.  George  William  Curtis; 
and  their  report  announced  a  loss  of 
startling  magnitude  when  it  said — 
'It  is  calculated,  by  those  who  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  all  the  facts 
that  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States  is  annually  lost 
in  the  collection.'  "  Nothing  in  the 
shape  of  reform  followed  this  rev- 
elation, and  *' in  1877  Secretary 
Sherman's  Commission  were  assured 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 
what  was  said  to  be  competent 
authority,  that  the  loss  had  risen 
to  forty  per  cent ;  and  the  same 
opinion  is  attributed  to  General 
Butler  of  Massachusetts  No  en- 
couragement was  given  for  a  hope 
of  increasing  strictness  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fraud,  by  Mr.  Collector 
Arthur's  statement  that  the  dimin- 
ished Rcizures  of  1874  represent  a 
loss  of  many  millions  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, caused  by  the  comparative 
safety  of  those  who  are  undertak- 
ing great  frauds."  This  is  a  curi- 
ous commentary  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statement  that  America  is  destined 
to  become  "the  head-servant  of 
the  great  household  of  the  world, 
the  employer  of  all  employed,  be- 
cause her  service  is  the  most  and 
the  ablest."  If  by  "the  most"  he 
means  that  they  take  the  most,  he 
is  for  once  absolutely  correct;  for  Mr. 
Jay  informs  us  that  "  the  cost  of 
collection  on  our  total  importations 
was  more  than  three  times  as  great 
as  in  France,  more  than  four  times  as 
great  as  in  Germany,  and  more  than 
five  times  as  great  as  in  England. 
It  next  appeared  that,  while  the  cost 
of  collecting  our  customs  revenue 
was  more  than  four  times  as  great  as 
in  Germany,  our  loss  in  its  collection 
was  probably  twice  as  large  as  the 
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net  customs  revenue  of  that  great 
empire/'  It  is  well  known  that 
in  the  city  of  New  York  the  cost 
of  collectinjj  the  taxes  is  more  than 
double  that  of  London.  We  are 
afraid,  therefore,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  superior  advantages  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  promises  us  would  follow 
a  continuous  empire — consisting,  wo 
presume,  only  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales — we  must  clino:  to  our 
prejutlice  that  the  "  slovenly  and 
superticial  manner ''  in  which  an 
" empire  dispei*scd  over  sea"  collects 
its  customs,  is  preferable  to  that 
practised  in  the  homogeneou-*  coun- 
try "  with  the  admirable  division  of 
political  labour  "  which  he  recom- 
mends. Some  interesting  facts  arc 
furnished  us  by  Mr.  Senator  Hoar's 
speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  im- 
peachment of  (Jeneral  Delknap  for 
corrupt  practices  as  Secretary  of 
War.  The  extract  is  contained  in 
Mr.  Jay's  article,  and  is  curious  as 
illustrating  how  the  "most  and  the 
ablest  "  perform  their  functions,  and 
as  throwing  further  light  on  the 
practical  working  of  the  American 
Const ituti<n,  "the stubborn  strength 
of  whose  fabric''  Mr.  (Gladstone  so 
much  admires. 

**  My  own  ])ublic  lifo,"  says  this  dis- 
tin^iiished  B«'nnt<ir,  "  has  been  ft  v«Ty 
briot  niid  insi>ruitioant  one,  extending 
litUe  b<.*yond  the  duration  of  n  Hiiiglu 
term  of  senatorial  otllcc.  But  in  that 
brief  period  I  have  stH*n  five  judjifsof* 
n  hi^rh  court  of  the  United  States  driven 
fn)ni  oilice  l)y  threats  of  inipenrhnieiit 
for  corruption  and  nialadininistration. 
I  Imve  lieard  the  tannt  from  friendliest 
lips  that  when  the  United  Statea  pre- 
senti^d  hernelf  in  the  KaKt  to  take  part 
with  the  civilised  world  in  penerous 
coni|H'tition  in  tlie  arts  of  life,  the  only 
product  in  which  she  purpasse<l  all 
othi-rs  beyond  cjuestion  was  her  cor- 
ruption. I  have  seen  in  tlie  State  of 
the  Union  forenio-it  in  i)ower  and 
wealth,  four  of  her  judj^es  ini]>eached 
for  eorruption,  and  the  udniinisrra- 
tion  of  her  ciiief  city  liecome  a  dis- 
;frace  and  a  byword  throughout  the 
world.  I  bave  seen  the  chairman  of 
the  Conunitiee  on  Military  Atlairs  in 


the  House,  now  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  this  Court,  rise  in  his  place  und 
demand  the  expulsion  of  four  of  Iiih 
associates  for  making  sale  of  their  nfli- 
ciol  privilejr©  of  selecting  the  youths 
to  be  educated  at  our  great  niilitAry 
school.  When  the  greatest  railroad  in 
the  world,  binding  together  this  con- 
tinent and  uniting  the  two  seas  which 
wash  our  shores,  was  finished,  I  have 
seen  our  national  triun)]>h  and  exulta- 
tion turned  to  bitterness  and  shame  by 
the  unanimous  re])orts  of  three  Com- 
mittees of  Conirr<?8s — two  of  the  House, 
and  one  here — that  every  step  of  thai 
mighty  enterprise  had  been  taken  iu 
fraud.  I  have  heard  in  highest  places 
the  shameless  doctrines  avowwl,  by 
men  grown  old  in  public  office,  that 
the  true  way  by  which  ]>ower  should 
1h)  regained  in  the  republic  is  to  bribe 
the  people  with  the  otfices  created  for 
their  service ;  and  that  the  true  end 
for  which  it  should  be  used  when 
gained,  is  the  ]>romotion  of  selfish 
ambition  and  the  gratification  of  \yeT- 
sonal  revenge.  I  have  heard  that  buis- 
])ici(m  haunts  the  f(^>tst«'pB  of  the 
trusted  companions  of  the  President. 
1'hese  things  have  passed  into  history. 
The  Ilallam,  or  the  Tacitus,  or  the 
Sismondi,  or  the  Macnulay  who  writer 
the  annals  of  our  time,  will  record 
them  with  his  inexorable  i>cn." 

AVo  shudder  to  think  of  the  in- 
evitable quarrels  which  must  take 
jdace  between  Senator  Hoards  his- 
torian and  the  one  foR\shadowcd  bv 
Mr.  (iladstonc,  who  is  to  record  the 
material  and  political  triumphs  of 
the  llej)ublic. 

That  all  etforts  at  reform  of  the 
('ivil  Services  so  far,  have  proved 
abortive,  Mr.  Jay's  article  clearly 
demonstrates;  ami  tliat  he  fears 
thcv  mav  vet  continue  to  be  so,  wo 
may  gather  from  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  his  able  article  :  "  In 
the  face  of  the  corrupliou,"  he 
writes,  **that  lurks  in  our  govern- 
mental system,  and  of  the  gigantic 
losses  of  revenue  that  a<]d  to  the 
public  burdetis,  and  when  every 
honest  and  patriotic  citizen  is  ready 
to  cry  *  God  speed '  to  the  President 
in  his  elForts  to  restore  the  purity 
of   the   national    service,  the    uio- 
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nicnt  is  inaaspioious  for  a  faction 
bent  on  the  maintenance  of  partisan 
appointments  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Constitution,  and  with  their  inev- 
itable accessories  of  demoralisation 
and  plunder." 

If  we  would  desire  to  know 
what  gives  this  faction  its  strength, 
and  why  every  effort  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Executive  to  introduce  reform 
invariably  ends  in  failure,  we  have 
but  to  turn  to  Mr.  Part  man's  article, 
where  he  demonstrates,  in  the  lucid 
yet  vigorous  language  of  which  he 
lA  so  great  a  master,  that  all  the  ills 
from  which  the  United  States  is 
now  suffering,  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  practical  operation  of  universal 
suffrage. 

Mr.  Parkman's  article  is  one 
which  every  English  politician,  of 
whatever  school,  would  do  well  to 
read.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  greater  contrast  than  that 
furnished  by  the  perfection  of  his 
literary  style,  his  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  the  soundness  of  the  conclu- 
sions he  draws  from  them,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ungrammatical  sen- 
tences and  "  superficial  notices"  of 
Mr.  Gladstone. 


"  When,"  says  Mr.^Parkman,  "  a  man 
has  not  sense  to  comprehend  the  qaes- 
tions  at  issue,  know  a  bad  candidate 
from  a  good  one,  or  see  his  own  true 
interests — when  he  careanot  a  farthinjr 
for  the  general  good,  and  will  sell  his 
vote  for  a  dollar — when,  hy  a  native 
instinct,  he  throws  up  his  cap  at  the 
claptrap  declamation  of  some  lying 
knave,  and  turns  with  indifference  and 
dislike  from  the  voice  of  honesty  and 
reason, — then  his  vote  becomes  a  public 
pest ;  somebody  uses  liim  and  profits 
by  him.  Possibly  it  is  a  demagogue, 
possibly  a  priest,  or  possibly  both.  In 
any  case,  it  is  folly  to  cull  him  a  free 
agent.      His  'inalienable  right'  may 

Cerbaps  be  valuable  to  him  for  the 
ribe  he  gets  out  of  it,  but  it  makes 
him  a  naisancc  and  a  danger  to  the 
State.  He  causes  pulpit,  platform, 
and  press  to  condone  liis  vices  and 
debauch  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
by  discovering  objects  of  sympathy  in 


vagabonds,  thieves,  and  ruffians.  He 
gives  power  to  the  Communistic  attack 
on  property,  and  makes  it  difficult  to 
deal  witli  outbreaks  of  brutal  violence 
against  which  even  humanity  itself 
demands  measures  of  the  most  steru 
and  exemplary  repression." 

We  quote  this  because  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  been  careful  to  give  us 
his  idea  of  the  blessiugs  which  an 
unlimited  franchise  luis  conferred 
upon  America : — 

"  If,*'  he  remarks,  "  there  be  those 
in  this  country  who  think  that  Amer- 
ican democracy  means  public  levity 
and  intemperance,  or  a  lack  of  skill 
and  sagacity  in  politics,  or  the  absence 
of  self-command  and  self-denial,  let 
them  bear  in  mind  a  few  of  the  most 
salient  and  recent  facts  of  their  his- 
tory, which  may  profitably  be  recom- 
mended to  their  refiections.  Wo 
emancipated  a  million  of  negroes  by 
peaceful  legislation  ;  America  liberated 
four  or  five  millions  by  a  bloody  civil 
war,  yet  the  industry  and  exports  of 
the  Southern  States  are  maintained, 
while  those  of  our  negro  colonies  havo 
dwindled ;  the  South  enjoys  all  its 
franchises  ;  but  we  have,  proh  pudor  ! 
found  no  better  method  of  providing 
for  peace  and  order  in  Jamaica,  the 
chief  of  our  islands,  than  by  the  hard 
and  vulgar,  even  where  needful,  ex- 
pedient of  abolishing  entirely  its  rep- 
resentative institutions." 

If  the  white  population  of  Jamaica 
was  larger  than  that  of  the  negro,  as 
it  is  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
conditions  of  climate  were  as  favour- 
able to  white  labour  as  they  ai*e  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States,  it  is 
not  probable  that  its  trade  would 
have  declined  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
too  anxious  to  make  a  case  against 
his  own  couutrv  to  take  anv  such 
triflinjr  details  into  consideration. 
So  far  from  it,  he  misrepresents  the 
case  as  regards  the  former  slave 
States,  which,  though  certain  exports 
have  increased,  have  by  no  means 
recovered  their  industries  or  pros- 
perity to  the  extent  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  us  believe;  while  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  the 
negro  is  regarded  by  almost  every 
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has  becD  "exempt  from  formal 
change."  If  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  negro,  on  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  American  politi- 
cians, the  future  destinies  of  the 
Republic  depend,  is  not  a  formal 
change,  we  should  like  to  know 
what  is.  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  of  course, 
unbounded  in  his  admiration  of 
the  American  Constitution,  which 
be  enthusiastically  describes  as 
'*the  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man.  No 
doubt  it  has  ^reat  merit,  but  it  has 
been  perpetually  adapted  by  amend- 
ments to  meet  new  exigencies,  and 
daring  the  last  Presidential  election 
was  found  totally  inadequate  to 
provide  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
case;  the  result  was,  the  election  of 
a  President  by  a  tribunal  specially 
formed  to  decide  points  upon  which 
the  Constitution  was  silent,  defining 
who  was  and  who  was  not  elected 
President  of  the  Republic ;  while 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  pietty  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  candidate 
chosen  by  this  extemporised  tribu- 
nal was  not  the  candidate  chosen 
by  the  people,  is  likely  to  do  a  good 
deal  towards  uudcrminino;  ''  the 
stubborn  strength  of  the  fabric." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  re- 
markable blunder  into  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  falls  in  his  attempted 
analysis  of  American  institutions, 
and  comparison  of  them  with  those 
of  this  country,  is  to  be  found  in 
what  he  says  of  the  President  and 
the  Executive.  "The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment," he  remarks,  "  is  born 
anew  of  the  nation  at  the  beorinniniy 
of  each  four  years,  and  dies  at  the 
end.  But  during  the  course  of 
those  years  it  is  independent,  in 
the  person  both  of  the  President 
and  of  his  Ministers,  alike  of  the 
people,  of  their  representatives,  and 
of  that  remarkable  body — the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  inventions  of 
modern  politics — the  Senate  of  the 
United  States ;"  while  of  the  repre- 


sentative   Chamber    he    says    that, 
while   holding   the    power   of    the 
purse,  "  its  conditions  are  such  that 
it  does  not  operate  in  any  way  on 
behalf   of  the  Chamber  or  of  the 
nation    as   against  the   Executive." 
Can  Mr.  Gladstone  be  ij^norant  of 
the  fact  that  the  President  is  power- 
less to  appoint  a  foreign  minister, 
or  even   a  home  functionary   of   a 
certain    class,  without  the  approval 
of    the   Senate?      That    President 
Hayes's  efforts  at  Civil  Service  re- 
form,    for     instance,     have     been 
thwarted    by   that   **most   remark- 
able of  all  the  inventions  of  mod- 
ern   politics,"   witness  the    case    of 
Mr.   Roosevelt,    mentioned    in    Mr. 
Jay's    article,  who   was   nominated 
as   Collector  of   Customs   of   New 
York   for   the   express   purpose  of 
reforming  its  abuses,  but  who  was 
unable   to   enter    upon    that    most 
necessary  duty   because    his  nomi- 
nation v/as   not  confirmed   by  the 
Senate.     Mr.  Gladstone  was  himself, 
if  we  mistake  not,  a  member  of  a 
Government  which  made   a  treaty 
with    reference     to     the    Alabama 
claims,  through  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son, which  was  signed  by   him  as 
Minister  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Senate. 
I'he  question    of   peace    or  war, 
and,  in  fact,  all  matters  of  important 
legislation,    rest    mainly    with    the 
Senate,  who  can    by   its   two-third 
veto,  check  all  executive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  and  bring 
matters  to  a  dead-lock,  as  they  did 
during  the    presidency  of   Andrew 
Johnson.       In     like     manner     the 
threat  of  the  Uouse  of  Representa- 
tives   to   stop   supplies    has,   upon 
more  thau  one  occasion,  been  used 
**  to  operate  against  the  Executive." 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
machinery   of   the   Constitution   to 
prevent  the    House  of  Representa- 
tives  being   Democratic  while   the 
Senate  is  republican,  or  vice  ver$d ; 
or  both  being  of  one  party  wliile 
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the  Prosidont  is  of  tlie  other — an 
(I vent  whioh  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture of  American  politics  seems  on 
the  verixe  of  occurring,  and  that 
*'  the  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  off  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man"  has  not  made  provision 
for  the  innumerable  complications 
which  must  then  arise,  and  which 
have  been  brouj^lit  into  very  great 
prominence  by  the  last  Presidential 
election  and  subsequent  events. 
There  is  one  passage  especially  in 
Mr.  (jrladstone's  article  which  con- 
tains ahnost  as  many  errors  as  it 
does  lines.  "  In  England,"  he  tells 
the  English,  "  inequality  lies  im- 
bedded i!i  the  very  base  of  the 
M>cial  structure."  This  is  true,  but 
wo  knew  it  before.  **  In  America," 
he  goes  on  to  tell  Americans,  that 
"equality  combined  with  liberty 
was  the  groundwork  of  their  social 
creed."  I>ut  this  is  not  the  case; 
and  Americsms  could  tell  Mr.  (Jlad- 
fttonc  that  durinj;  the  colonial  his- 
tory  of  America  "  ine<juality  was 
imbedded  in  the  base  of  the  social 
structure ;"  and  at  the  close  of  that 
period,  so  deeply  rooted  was  it  in 
the  traditions  of  the  people,  that  it 
was  very  ditlicult  to  work  out  of  it, 
as  is  proved  by  the  almost  universal 
restriction  of  the  sutfrage  at  that 
time  by  ])roperty  qualifications. 
**  Heredity,"  says  Mr.  (Jladstone, 
"seated  Jis  an  idea  in  the  heai-t'sc^ore 
of  Englishmen,  and  sustaining  far 
more  than  it  is  sustained  by  those 
of  our  institutions  which  express  it, 
was  as  truly  absent  from  the  intellec- 
tual  and  uioral  store  with  which  the 
colonists  erosseil  the  Atlantic,  as  if 
it  had  been  some  forgotten  article 
in  the  bills  of  lading  that  made  up 
their  cargoes."  In  the  first  place, 
bills  of  lading  never  make  up  car- 
goes;  but  putting  that  little  in- 
accuracy on  one  side,  Mr.  Gladstone 
^eems  to  have  been  unaware  that 
the  period  is  not  so  yery  remote 
when  estates  were  entailed  in  Amer- 
ica, and  an  organic  law  was  passed 


cutting  off  entails.  Men  from  whose 
"intellectual  and  moral  store  hered- 
ity is  tnily  absent,"  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  clin<;inu  to  the  laws  of 
primogeniture.  "  No  hardier  re- 
publicanism," Mr.  (Gladstone  goes 
on  to  say,  "was  generated  in  New 
England  than  in  the  slaye  States  of 
the  South."  If  by  hardy  repub- 
licanism he  njeans  the  absence  of 
heredity  and  inequality,  the  "  chiv- 
alry of  the  South,"  whose  walls  were 
hung  with  the  pictures  of  their 
ancestors,  and  who  treated  the  **  poor 
whites"  with  all  the  hauteur  and 
sense  of  social  superiority  which 
characterises  an  old  landed  aris- 
tocracy, would  feel  by  no  means 
flattered  at  Mr.  (yL'Klstone's  curious 
conception,  that  even  "slavery  it- 
self, strange  as  it  now  niJiy  seem, 
failed  to  impair  tlie  theory  [of  equal- 
ity combined  with  libertyj,  how- 
ever it  may  have  iinportol  into  the 
practice  a  hideous  solecism." 

What,  however,  is  chiefly  calcu- 
lated  to  excite  the  wrath  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  America  is  Mr. 
( Gladstone's  assertion  that  "the 
struggle  with  the  South  decideil  that 
to  the  Union,  through  its  federal 
organisation,  and  m^t  to  the  State 
Gt>vernments,  were  reserved  all  the 
questions  not  decided  and  disposed 
of  by  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  itself."  In  fact,  that 
the  "respectable  doctrine  of  State 
independence  is  now  no  more  than 
an  archaeological  relic,  a  piece  of 
historical  anti<iuarianis!n." 

One  of  the  most  ])rominent  Dem- 
ocratic papers  of  New  York  bursts 
forth  indignantly  at  this  cntirelj 
new  point  of  view,  thus  for  the 
first  time  presented  to  the  American 
public  by  an  English  statesman, 
and  protests  energetically  as  follows: 
"  We  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  all  the  law -making  authority 
not  restricted  by  specific  limitations 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution  and  its 
amendments  is  now,  as  it  has  always 
been,  the  acknowledged  property, 
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not  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  as 
he  tells  his  readers  in  two  hemis- 
pheres, but  of  the  individual  States. 
Such  is  the  fundamental  and  almost 
incredible  blunder  committed  at  the 
outset  of  Mr.  (rladstone's  undertak- 
ing to  expound  tli(3  future  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  The  English 
statesman's  data  will  require  con- 
siderable revision  before  his  *  kin 
bevond  sea'  are  likelv  to  be  edified 
by  his  conclusions." 

We  have  prefen-ed  to  give  the 
unbiassed  and  American  view  of 
this  singular  essay,  lest  we  might 
be  suspected  of  prejudice  in  the 
matter.  Indeed  we  do  not  won- 
der at  Mr.  (Tiadstone's  not  under- 
standing the  constitutional  machi- 
nery of  the  United  States,  but  we 
do  complain  of  his  wiiting  as  if 
he  did,  and  of  his  venturing  to  in- 
struct the  public  on  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  upon  subjects  with  which 
he  Is  not  familiar.  Even  that,  how- 
ever, would  be  bearable,  in  view  of 
the  interesting  to})ic  he  has  chosen, 
had  he  approached  it  with  becoming 
cahnnes-  and  modestv.  Instead  of 
this  he  iuis  evident  I  v  selected  an 
American  magazine  as  a  peg  on 
which  to  hano;  his  picpie  against  his 
own  countn',  because  it  has  failed 
ti>  appreciate  iUv.  purity  and  earnest- 
ness of  his  motives,  lie  a]>[)ears  to 
have  sat  down  to  wiite  the  article 
with  a  deterniination  to  olorifv  the 
United  States  and  <ie]>reciate  Eng- 
land ;  and  this  fever  is  so  strong 
within  him  thai  bv  the  time  he 
reaches  the  third  paragraph  he 
draws  an  analoijv,  with  evident 
unction,  between  the  future  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  present  condition 
of  Venice,  (Tcnoa,  or  Holland.  If 
we  have  dwelt  upon  what  he  will 
excuse  us  for  calling  the  spiteful 
parts  of  the  article,  and  ignored  the 
thin  veil  of  political  philosophy 
which  he  has  thrown  over  it,  it  was 
because  we  felt  that  the  animus 
rather    than    the    matter    deserved 
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criticism  ;  deprived  of  the  sub-acid 
flavour  which  pervades  it,  and  of 
the  mistakes  which  must  ever  re- 
sult from  the  etfen'cscence  pro- 
duced by  facts  and  feelings  mixing 
in  undue  proportions,  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  interesting  and 
suggestive  ;  indeed  we  could  imag- 
ine nothing  more  instructive  than 
an  article,  comparing  British  with 
Amencan  institutions,  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, if,  before  writing  it,  he  would 
naturalise  himself  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  throw  himself,  with 
all  the  fervid  intensity  of  his  na- 
ture,  into  politics  in  that  coimtry, 
until,  as  he  undoubtedly  would,  he 
rose  to  high  position,  only  to  be 
diiicarded  ultimately  by  an  ungrate- 
ful public  when  they  found  him 
out,  and  then  to  retire  into  a  third 
country,  and  allow  his  *'  bubbliny: 
passions"  to  find  their  vent  in  a 
withering  comparison  of  the  two 
nations  who  had  proved  unworthy 
of  him.  Till  something  of  this 
kind  hapj)ens,  we  despair  of  any 
impartial  verdict  from  Mr.  (ilad- 
stone  in  regard  either  to  the 
(Tovernment  or  what  he  has  some- 
where termed  *Mheleisurelv  classes'' 
of  his  own  countrv.  lie  seems  t»> 
have  taken  the  nation  en  f/rip/fc^ 
and  we  fear  he  may  ultimately  find 
his  sympathisers  among  those  large 
masses  in  all  <*ountries  who  think 
that  thev  are  entitled  to  a  ureat 
deal  more  than  thev  have  ijot. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  tliat,  in 
sj)ite  of  the  complimentary  terms 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written 
of  America,  the  very  name  of  his 
article  has  given  ottense  in  many 
quarters  in  that  country,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  has  become  so  cos- 
mopolitan that  it  does  not  care  to 
be  called  by  an  Englishman  *'kin 
bevond  sea,"  much  less  to  be  in- 
fonned  that  **  the  type  and  form  of 
manhood  for  America  was  supplied 
neither  by  the  Recusant  in  Mary- 
land, nor  by  the  Cavalier  in  Vir- 
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ginia,  but  by  tbc  Puritan  of  Xew 
England."  **  The  American  nation," 
says  the  *  Iron  Age/  reviewing  Mr. 
(jrladstonc's  article,  "  is  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  all  luitionalities," 
and  declines  to  be  "matronised. 
Britannia  is  a  very  respectable  old 
lady,  no  doubt,  although  she  lias 
not  always  been  so ;  but  the  rela- 
tion we  bore  to  her  in  infancy  was 
very  much  like  that  in  which  Smike 
stood  to  Mrs.  Squeers ;  and,  since 
we  set  up  for  ourselves,  we  have 
only  kept  up  a  speaking  acquaint- 
ance." The  '  Xew  York  Sun '  is 
not  more  complimentary  :  *'  There 
is  no  rea^ion,"  s.iys  that  journal, 
**  whv  Mr.  (jladstone  should  be  ox- 
pected  to  know  much  about  the 
Tnited  Suites,  but  he  ought  not  to 
write  about  us  without  knowledge. 
That  is  what  he  h.'is  done,  however, 
in   an   extraonlinary    paper    in    the 

*  Xorth  American  Review.'  Like 
all  Mr.  (iladstono's  utterances,  this 
i^    sonorous    tliient,    and    pleasing, 

•  lelivered  with  an  air  of  superior 
insight  and  wisdom  ;  and  it  is  s])e- 
ciallv  commenih'd  to  American 
n*aders  by  a  dash  (tf  ])atronising 
oomi)liment.  IVobablv  aj^ood  manv 
l^ersons  will  think  a  sinc'ere  respect 
^night  have  been  better  attested  by 
a  careful  study  of  our  history  and 
institutions,  and  by  an  avoidance 
of  misconceptions  and  blunders, 
some  of  which  are  so  extraordinarv 

« 

that  they  cannot  be  ])assed  over." 

The  fact  is  indeed  painfully  ap- 
parent, that  this  article,  like  njany 
others  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  earnest 
efforts,  has  failed  to  be  appreciated 
either  by  those  it  was  inten<ied  to 
<*onriliate,  or  those  it  was  desitjned 
to  rebuke  and  instruct.  It  excite<l 
a  bui^st  of  indignant  comment  on 
this  side  of    the    Atlantic    the  mo- 


ment it  appeared,  and  the  flattery 
is  too  shallow  and  overdone  to  hit 
its  mark  on  the  other.     We  have 
been   contented   to   point    out   the 
principal  inaccuracies   by  whicli  it 
was   characterised    by    the    simple 
method  of  quotations  from  American 
writers  in   the  identical  number  of 
the  review  in  which   his  own  article 
appeared,  or  the  one  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it.     Had  we  gone 
beyond     these     limits    a     vounne 
would   not  contain  the  evidence  of 
fact  which   might  be  adduced    to- 
prove  the  incorrectness  of  Mr.  (yjad- 
stoneV  general  estimate  of  transat- 
lantic atfairs ;  if  our  reader?  really 
desire    to    be    informed    in   rcganl 
to    the    questions   which    are    now- 
absorbing  the  American   mind,  and 
would  know   something  true  about 
**  kin   beyond  sea,"  thev  cannot   do 
better  than  rea<l   the  tliree  articles 
bv    American    writers   from    whicli 
we   have    (pioted       If  they    would 
know    something    both    inst motive 
and     interesting    in    regard    to    the 
peculiar    Halations     in     which     the 
I*rime   Minister  of   Kngland  stands 
towards   his    own    s:)vereigu,   they 
cannot   do    better   than  read  "  Kin 
bevond  Sea."    When  Mr.  (Tladstoiie 
is  at  home  and   writing  about  the 
British  Constitution,  however  much 
we  mav   disa":ree   with   him,  we  at 
all  events  feel  that  he  knows  some- 
thing of  what  he  is  about,  and  that 
he  is  bringing  an  intellect  of  venr 
uncommon    power    to    bear    upon 
topics    with    which    he    is    experi- 
mentally familiar.     When,  however, 
he  is  either  writing  or  speaking  about 
countries  beyond  sea,  whether  they 
be  west  or  east,  he  seems  to  evolve 
his  political  theories  out  of  the  in- 
tensity of  his  moral  emotions,  and  to 
<lerive  his  facts  from  Jules  Verne. 
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There  can  be  no  question  that 
in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  there 
have  been  changes  in  the  world  of 
literature  that  almost  amount  to 
revolution.  Literature  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  professions ;  and 
if  its  most  magniticent  pecuniary 
prizes  are  not  what  they  once  were, 
at  all  events  the  numbers  of  those 
who  get  a  living  by  it  have  multi- 
plied almost  indefinitely.  It  needs 
little  capital.  A  bundle  of  quills 
or  a  box  of  "  matrnum  bonums,"  a 
bottle  of  ink,  with  a  quire  or  two 
of  writing-paper,  suffice  for  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  aspirant.  We 
were  very  nearly  adding  that  it 
needs  no  brains,  although  the  man 
who  professes  to  instruct  or  amuse 
liis  fellow-creatures  should  be  none 
the  worse  for  some  education  and 
knowledge.  But  as  matter  of  ex- 
perience, it  is  shown  every  day  that 
a  wonderfully  small  amount  of  brains 
will  go  a  very  long  way,  and  that 
the  more  delicate  susceptibilities  of 
the  mental  fibres  may  be  quite  a 
secondary  consideration.  Versatil- 
ity and  a  happy  picturesqueness  of 
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expression ;  self-assurance  and  a  ser- 
viceable memory ;  superficial  sharp- 
ness of  vision,  with  the  instincts  of 
the  jackdaw  for  transmogrifying  the- 
ideas  that  have  been  borrowed  and\ 
twisted  for  an  immediate  purpose, — 
may  be  counted  upon  to  supply  anv 
shortcomings  in  the  intellectual 
power.  Cultivation  and  knowledge 
should  be  useful,  as  we  said,  but  it 
is  more  than  likely  they  may  prove  • 
snares  to  their  possessor.  For  they 
may  tempt  him  into  frittering  away 
invaluable  time  by  weighing  his 
opinions  and  verifying  his  facts. 
Elaboration  of  style  is  of  course 
gone  out  of  date — a  man  has  either 
the  knack  of  expression  or  he  has  it 
not ;  and  rapidity  of  execution,  at  all " 
events,  is  to  be  placed  before  every- 
thing else.  The  habit  of  reflection 
is  to  be  scrupulously  avoided,  if  you 
mean  to  make  an  easy  income  by 
your  pen.  What  the  public  looks 
for  nowadays,  even  in  the  quarters 
that  might  bo  expected  to  be  most 
fastidious,  is  dash  rather  than  de- 
liberation ;  sensation  rather  than 
solidity ;  sparkle  more  than  depth  ; : 
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and  picturesqiiencss  far  more  than 
precision.  The  world  has  taken  to 
travelling  by  rail  and  traiusacting 
even  trivial  business  by  tclegrapli, 
fio  the  men  who  have  the  suggesting 
of  its  ideas  and  convictions  can  least 
of  all  afford  to  lao:  behind. 

The  chances  of  literature  as  a 
profession  may  invite  anybody  to 
make  a  venture  and  try  his  luck ; 
failure  does  not  involve  one  in 
liopeless  insolvency,  and  the  field 
is  wide  enough  in  all  conscience. 
Merit  does  not  invariably  meet  its 
reward  at  the  bar ;  yet  a  rising 
advocate,  in  favour  with  the  solic- 
itors, should  have  either  oratorical 
■or  int(.'ll(?('tual  gifts — at  all  events, 
he  must  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
lecal  traininof.  It  is  the  fasliion  to 
f*neer  at  the  fashionable  physician  ; 
but  the  doctor  who  has  attained  any 
kind  of  notoriety  must,  have  given 
proof  of  a  certain  capacity  for  cu- 
ring: and  tlic  <livine  who  cuts  a 
a  figure  in  the  pulpit  or  Church  con- 
gress must  have  been  trained  at  the 
feet  of  theological  Gamaliels.  The 
aspirsmt  to  literar}^  fame  or  lucre, 
instead  of  passing  into  the  precincts 
by  a  regular  door,  where  he  has  to 
sliow  his  certificates  to  authorised 
guardians,  has  only  to  minorle  in  an 
anonymous  mob,  while  there  is 
not  even  the  semblance  of  a  bound- 
arv-fence  to  scramble  over.  Jle 
will  find  himself  in  the  best  com- 
pany, or  in  the  worst :  here  he  goes 
jostling  along  side  by  side  with 
an  eloquent  statesman  of  European 
reputation ;  there  he  is  rubbing 
shoulders  with  a  broken-down  penny- 
a-liner,  who  can  barely  earn  the 
wage  tliat  keeps  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. The  career  lias  been  always 
])rc-cmincntly  a  lottery,  and  its  vicis- 
situdes in  the  course  of  the  last 
century  or  two  were  brilliantly 
sketched  by  Macaulay  in  the  fa- 
inous  essay  on  Johnson.  There  wjis 
a  time  when  a  successful  poem  or 
play    pas«icd    the    honoured   author 


into  the  best  society,  and  assured 
him,  according  to  Ins  likings  rather 
than  his  aptitudes,  either  high  office 
in  the  public  service  or  some  lucra- 
tive sinecure.  Ministers  dispensed 
their  patronage  generously,  if  indis- 
creetly ;  while  munificent  peers  who 
lield  aloof  from  politics,  placed  their 
purses  at  the  disposal  of  literary 
friends,  who  amply  requited  these 
favours  by  accepting  them.  But 
the  golden  age  that  made  Dry  den  a 
pluralist  an)ong  placemen,  and  Addi- 
son a  Secretary  of  State,  was  only 
too  ephemeral,  although  it  lasted 
through  several  reigns.  And  when 
the  patronage  of  the  great  had  be- 
come almost  a  forgotten  fashion,  the 
unfortunates  who  were  bitten  with 
the  cacoethes  acriheiidi  had  bitterly 
hard  tin)es  of  it.  "The  patronage 
of  the  public  did  not  yet  furnish 
the  means  of  comfortable  snbsist- 
eticc.  The  prices  paid  by  book- 
sellers to  authors  were  so  low,  that 
a  man  of  considerable  tjilents  and 
unreFiiitting  industry  could  do  little 
more  than  provide  for  the  day  which 
was  passing  over  him,"  AVhen 
books  destined  to  immortality  like 
'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  '  and  «  The 
Deserted  Village'  sold,  and  were 
supposed  to  sell  well,  for  sixty  and 
one  hundred  guineas,  it  is  a  marvel 
lu>w  such  numbers  of  very  comtnon- 
paccd  hacks  found  any  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  the  callinir. 
It  might  have  seemed  that  a  dull* 
minded  and  laborious  drudge,  with 
sturdy  limbs  and  vigorous  Binewsi 
would,  as  a  matter  of  common-sense, 
have  acted  on  the  advice  given  to 
Johnson,  and  gone  and  provided 
himself  with  a  porter's  knot  A 
more  dismal  existence  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive,  than  that  of 
lodging  in  a  garret'  or  borrowing 
in  a  cellar,  and  dining  with  Dnke 
Humphrey  when  one  dined  at  alL 
Fancy  the  kind  of  inspiration  that 
could  have  come  while  sitting  on  a 
rickety  chair  at  a  halting  table,  with 
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a  system  lowered  by  starvation,  and 
under  the  clouds  of  a  mortal  anx- 
iety !     When   tbe  wretched  victim 
of   misdirected   ambition   took   bis 
prowls   abroad   for  air   or  employ- 
ment,   be    bad    to    skulk    in    the 
shadows    of    the  dingiest   lanes,  in 
clothes  skewered   together   by  pins 
to    cover  the  deficiencies  of    linen. 
Naturally  be  fell  back  freely  upon 
stimulants    when    he    could   afford 
them ;  be  might  mark  with  a  white 
stone    tbe    days  when    he  bad   the 
chance  of  forgetting  his  sorrows  in 
a  debauch ;  and  while  stomach  and 
liver    were    going    fjist   to   decay, 
dyspepsia    was    gaining    upon    him 
with    its   kindred  ailments.      With 
premature  old  age  treading  hard  on 
bis  beels,  he  had  neither  hope  nor 
future.     At  best,  and  so  long  as  be 
retained    anything    of    his  working 
power,   be   starved   from    hand   to 
mouth    on    a   precarious  daily   pit- 
tance.    He  was  the  nameless  scrib- 
bler who   did  adaptations  or  libels 
to  order,  or  translated  for  the  book- 
seller at  a  trifle  per  sheet.     "When 
bis    health    finally  broke  down,  he 
bad  neither  hold  nor  claim  upon  a 
public.      After    lying  about  under 
stalls    and     in    dry   archways,    and 
bauntinor   the    tavern-doors    in    tbe 
hope   of    eleemosynary   spirits,    he 
died   in   the   hospital    of    inanition 
and   disease,    to    be    huddled  awav 
into  a  trench  by  the  parish. 

For  in  those  days  there  was 
neither  a  popular  press  nor  a  read- 
ing public.  Excepting  the  periodi- 
cal rumours  of  treasonable  intrigues, 
of  criminal  arrests  and  convictions 
for  conspiracy,  politics,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  had  little  interest 
for  anybody  beyond  the  circles  who 
frequented  the  coffee-houses  of  tbe 
metropolis.  The  journalism  of  the 
time  was  represente<l  by  some 
meagre  "broad-sheets,"  where  tbe 
original  matter  in  almost  illegible 
type  was  compressed  into  tlie  com- 
pass of  a  straggling  column  or  so. 


Reporting  was  penal  by  law  and  an 
infringement   of    the   privileges   of 
Parliament;  and  the  reproductions 
of  the   speeches  of  leading  politi- 
cians did  more  or  less  credit  to  the 
imagination   of   inventors.     As   for 
the  fiction  that  everybody  can  turn 
their    hands    to    nowadays,    when 
Fielding   wrote    bis   'Tom    Jones' 
and   Richardson  bis  '  Clarissa  liar- 
lowe,'   it   may   have   been   said   to 
have  been  merely  at  the  beginning 
of  its  acclimation  among  us.     The 
poets  who   have   since   become    so 
plentiful,  were    then  comparatively 
scarce  and  there  was  no  toleration 
among    the  critics  for  the   self-de- 
luded enthusiasts  who  might    have 
betaken    themselves   to    parodying 
Dryden,  or  Tope.    A  debutant  migbt 
make    himself    famous    by   a   play 
when  all  the   fashionables    of   the 
metropolis  were  habitual  play-goers  ; 
but  play-houses  were  almost  as  few 
and  far  between  as  printing-presses, 
and  the  managers  preferred  pinning 
their  faith  on  stock  pieces  to  risk- 
ing speculations  in  rising  talent. 

Even  when  patronage  was  reviv- 
ing, and  in  a  fashion  more  favourable 
to  self-respect  and  independence,  it 
still  came  from  above,  and  less  from 
tbe  people  than  from  an  oligarchy. 
The  taste   for  literature  bad   been 
slowly  developing  with  the  gradual 
growth  of  refinement.     Gentlemen 
of  means  who  ha4  been  educated  at 
tbe  universities,  felt  it  due  to  their 
position    to    have   something   of  a 
library ;  and  the  historians  and  emi- 
nent divines  who  adopted  tbe  habit 
of  publishing  by  subscription,  fre- 
quently   made  a    reasonable   profit 
by  their  books.     Works  of  standard 
authority  passed  into  successive  edi- 
tions, and  publishing  houses  were 
encouraged  to   extend  their  trans- 
actions.     The    Scottisb    historians 
especially — the   Humes,  the    Sraol- 
letts,  and  the  Robertsons — already 
made  themselves  a  name,  and  made 
money  into  the  bargain.     But  it  was 
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reserved  for  a  more  distinguislied 
couTitrymen  of  theirs  to  show  what 
rnaffnificent  fortunes  were  to  be  re- 
aliscd  by  the  pen ;  altboupjh,  if  tlie 
author  of  *  Waverley '  had  flourished 
in  our  time,  he  would  hardly  have 
found  the  means  of  buildinor  an 
Abbotsford,  or  of  ruinincr  liimsclf 
by  backinpr  the  bills  of  his  printers. 
lie  had  the  field  of  contemporary 
fiction  almost  entirely  to  himself,  as 
he  reiorned  in  it  without  a  rival,  by 
riorht  of  genius  and  discovery.  There 
were  no  enterprising  proprietors  of 
circulating  libraries  to  act  as  inter- 
mediaries between  him  and  liis 
public,  keeping  their  original  sets  of 
volumes  in  incessant  circulation, 
till  the  pages  began  to  wear  with 
industrious  thumbing.  If  an  ad- 
mirer were  waiting  expectantly  for 
*  Waverley  '  and  *  Ivanhoe,'  when 
all  the  reading  world  was  impatient 
to  read,  ho  must  pay  author  and 
publisher  the  selling  price,  sending 
in  his  orders  in  a<lvance,  since  the 
edition  would  be  promptly  exhaust- 
ed. The  increase  of  the  national 
wealth  had  been  keeping  j)ace  with 
the  spread  of  education ;  nor  could 
anything  be  a  more  astonishing 
proof  of  it  than  the  almost  fabulous 
prosperity  of  Sir  Walter.  And  if 
his  fortunes  were  blighted  by  his 
own  indiscretion,  he  was  the  mak- 
ing of  many  a  writer  who  followed 
liim.  lie  had  created  the  demand 
for  modern  fiction.  Modest  self- 
«lepreciation  seen)8  to  have  been 
more  common  then  than  now  ;  and 
a  novelist  who  showed  any  capa- 
bilities was  pretty  sure  of  selling  his 
books  for.  something  han<lsoine. 
Writers  like  the  romantic  Mr.  <t. 
W  li.  James,  or  like  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth  in  his  sombre  prime,  en- 
joyed an  immense  superiority  over 
their  successors.  For  when  the 
pick  of  the  standard  novels  might 
be  contained  on  a  couple  of  shelves, 
it  was  infinitely  more  easy  to  be 
fresh    and   original ,  and   we  fancy 


that  the  indefatiixable  writers  we 
liave  alluded  to  had  no  difficulty  in 
commanding  £1000  or  £2000"for 
their  productions.  But  there  was 
nothing  approaching  to  the  profits 
of  the  *  Waverley '  sales  till  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens,  in  the  freshness 
of  their  originality,  took  to  issuing 
their  works  in  periodical  form. 
And  the  success  of  the  green  and 
yellow  covers — of  *  Vanity  Fair'  and 
of  *  Martin  Chnzzlewit' — indicated 
a  most  extraordinary  advance  in 
the  influence  of  popular  patronage. 
We  read  in  Forster's  *  Life  of  Dick- 
ens '  of  a  sale  of  70,000  copies  of  bis 
'Oliver  Twist.'  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousjinds  of  people  were 
spending  their  shillings  every 
month,  lialf  c(mmiitting  themselves 
to  a  costly  course  of  subscriptions, 
whose  fathers  had  bought  nothing 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  but  a 
Bible,  a  drawing-room  annual,  or  a 
cookery-book. 

Literature  has  become  cheapened 
and  popularised,  and  everybody  has 
])ecome  something  of  a  reader.  Yet 
with  all  the  rea<ling,  and  in  sptto 
of  the  spread  of  almost  reckless  ex- 
travagance, it  is  remarkable  that 
literature  has  benefited  less  directly 
than  most  pursuits  by  tho  general 
flush  of  prosperity.  If  you  are 
building  or  furnishing,  to  do  your- 
self or  your  mansion  any  credit, 
you  must  give  architects  and  tnidon- 
men  carte  blanche  in  tho  superb 
style  of  a  Monte  Christo  or  a  Sar- 
danapalus.  You  have  your  suites  of 
furniture  wonderfully  sculptured  in 
woods  of  the  most  curious  coloars 
and  gniin ;  you  have  your  hang* 
ings  and  carpets  from  the  French 
looms  and  the  orient ;  your  bronaea 
and  porcelain  from  Japan  and 
China ;  your  cellars  are  stocked 
with  what  has  been  paid  for  as 
rare  vintages;  you  must  grudge 
nothing  for  your  modern  maaten 
and  line  engravings,  and  the  maa- 
tcrs  and   tho   printselleis  profit  ac- 
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cordingly.  You  have  your  suites 
of  stabling  and  your  equipages  of 
course,  and  your  perfectly  -  fitted 
billiard  and  smokinor  rooms.  There 
is  but  a  single  department  in  which 
you  are  pennitted  to  retrench,  and 
that  is  the  library.  Even  in  houses 
where  moderate  book-buying  lias 
been  a  family  tradition,  it  will  be 
found  that  additions  to  the  collec- 
tion bejran  to  come  to  a  standstill 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  back. 
People  read  far  more  than  before, 
but  they  have  changed  the  habit  of 
their  reading  and  slackened  in  their 
inclination  to  serious  study.  The 
great  consulting  collections,  from 
that  of  the  British  Museum  down 
to  those  of  the  clubs,  answer  the 
purposes  of  specialists  and  book- 
worms, who  are  being  more  and 
more  attracted  to  London;  while 
the  circulatinor  libraries  cater  for 
the  re>t.  Ask  for  the  library  in  an 
imposing  mansion  nowly  built  or 
recently  restored,  and  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  vou  mav  be  told  there  is 
none;  or  if  you  are  introduced  to 
ranges  of  bookcases,  when  you  cast 
vour  eyes  over  tho  contents,  vou 
will  find  that  thev  are  more  or  less 
antiquated.  Yet  in  all  likelihood 
there  is  no  lack  of  vf)lumes  in  the 
house  that  may  be  snatched  up  to 
occupy  any  leisure  moments.  The 
tables  are  heaped  with  brilliant 
bindings,  and  the  list  of  what  you 
turn  over  is  varied  enough.  There 
are  books  of  travel  and  circum- 
navigation that  are  advertised  by 
the  symbolical  ilh^trations  on  the 
boards, — by  Orescent  moon?  and 
Southern  crossoi? ;  by  Indians  in 
war-paint,  l*atagonians  in  feather- 
crowns,  and  maiiacled-slave  cara- 
vans threading  the  Dark  Continent. 
You  liave  the  latest  reports  on  con- 
temporary politics  and  society  from 
ever}' where  between  Kashgar  and 
Cape  Horn.  You  have  bold  and 
ingenious  J^peculations  in  theology, 
designed  to  shake  the  faith  of  the 


candid  inquirer  in  all  that  was  held 
most  sacred  by  his  fathers;  and 
there  are  the  inevitable  piles  of 
novels  that  mav  be  dull  or  cle- 
ver,  with  a  sprinkling  of  songs, 
sonnetsS,  and  idyls,  and  misty  phil- 
osophical epics  in  halting  measures. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  books 
will  survive,  nor  are  many  of  them 
intended  to  outlive  the  season. 
AVith  the  exception  of  a  presen- 
tation copy  or  two  sent  from  the 
authors  to  patrons  or  intimates,  no 
specimen  of  one  edition  in  a  hun- 
dred will  ever  attain  the  honours 
of  calf.  Then,  as  is  shown  by  the 
party-coloured  labels  on  the  covers, 
they  are  not  purchased,  but  hired  for 
the  nonce;  and  after  serving  their 
tnm  as  nuich  for  show  as  use,  they 
will  be  swept  aside  to  make  way  for 
others,  like  the  flowers  that  are  fad- 
ing in  the  vases  on  the  tables.  For 
ten  or  twenty  guineas  by  the  year,  a 
man  may  compound  for  the  cream  of 
the  book-market;  and  the  volumes 
from  the  libraries  in  the  leading 
cities  gradually  find  their  way  into 
the  country  towns  and  villages,  till, 
now  that  paper  lined  trunks  have 
been  superseded  by  portmanteaus, 
they  pass  in  process  of  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  housemaids.  The  sys- 
tem cannot  be  favourable  to  quality 
of  work,  but  it  is  admirably  fitted 
to  give  a  fillip  to  production.  Any 
restless  trifler  with  fluent  pen  may 
as  well  record  the  most  hackneyed 
touring  experiences.  Whether  sold 
or  simply  given  away,  the  book 
must  be  dull  indeed  if  it  does  not 
find  a  publisher;  while  as  for  the 
fiction  with  which  fancy  has  so  little 
to  do,  the  boxes  from  the  libraries 
must  be  padded  somehow.  There 
is  not  one  of  the  tliousand-times- 
told  tales  of  sin  and  sorrow,  of  love- 
making  and  heart-breaking,  that 
may  not  make  sure  of   its  kindly 

ft  • 

putt';  while  the  seriously  impressed 
and  the  curiously  sceptical  insist 
upon   a  graver   literature   of  their 
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own,  which  we  believe  to  be  as  sure 
of  a  circulation  as  anything,  except, 
possibly,  the  religious  novelette  or 
the  allegory. 

Novel-writing  nowadays  may  be 
all  very  well,  cither  for  a  George 
Kliot  or  a  Mrs.  Oliphant,  or  for  the 
active-minded  female  who  was  liter- 
ary longings  with  social  ambitions, 
and  who  would  sooner  be  writinrr 
romances  than  readinjj  them.  I5ut 
those  who  devote  themselves  earnest- 
ly to  the  literary  profession,  whether 
for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood  or  with 
the  idea  of  iniluencing  opinions,  will 
naturally  turn  towards  the  journals 
or  periodicals.  In  either  case,  and 
in  the  latter  perhaps  rather  than  the 
former,  they  may  hope  for  exceed- 
ingly liberal  remuneration ;  for  the 
leadinjj  orjjans  have  abundance  of 
good  work  that  must  be  regularly 
done  by  those  who  are  competent 
to  undertake  it.  There  is  scram- 
bling in  these  quarters  as  every- 
where else,  and  the  best  or  most 
showy  men  must  come  to  the  front ; 
but  at  all  events  there  is  abundan(re 
of  consolation-stakes  for  the  many 
who  are  beaten  an<l  fall  back  into 
the  nick.  There  is  the  broadest 
possible  range  of  occupation  and 
appointments,  from  the  editors  and 
chief  contributors  of  the  command- 
ing onicles  of  opinion,  down  to  the 
versjitile  utility-gentleman  in  the 
provinces  who  undertakes  any  de- 
partment indit^erently ;  or  the  in- 
dustrious penny-a-liner  in  the  city 
who  hunts  up  stray  scraps  of  sensa- 
tion. It  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
the  metropolitan  newspapers,  if 
they  did  not  practically  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  the  avaihible  intellect, 
miifht  boast  at  least  that  thev 
were  immeasurably  l)(»fore  the  n'st 
in  point  of  brains,  tact,  Mn<l  infor- 
mation. P^ven  now,  jnirr  Mr.  (Glad- 
stone, they  do  very  much  more  than 
hold  their  own  in  the  teeth  of  com- 
petition that  grows  more  dangerous 
every  day.     They  have  capital  and 


valuable  connections,  with  the  pres- 
iif/e  of  a  long  ascendancy ;  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being 
written  after  all  in  the  heart  of  the 
national  life,  in  the  vdry  centre  of 
English  mental  activity.  But  their 
provincial  rivals  are  nmning  them 
harder  and  harder,  and  to  a  certain 
point  the  chances  in  favour  of  the 
former  must  still  go  on  increasing. 
A  local  newspaper  gives  the  local 
news,  and  caters  in  the  fulness  of 
its  local  knowledge  for  the  likin[ifs 
of  its  various  sets  of  subscribers. 
People  feel  a  far  nearer  interest  in 
the  gossip  of  next  door  than  in  a 
revolution  in  Japan,  a  massacre  in 
the  Balkans,  or  even  a  division  that 
may  shake  a  firm  Ministry.  For- 
merly the  most  ent<}rprising  of  the 
l)rovincial  journals  used  seldom  to 
appear  more  than  once  or  twice  in 
the  week;  and  the  cosmopolitan 
ne\ys  of  the  last  few  davs  were 
negligently  served  in  the  shape  of 
a  ritchniiffr,  Sci*4sors  and  paste  had 
been  busy  over  the  contents,  which 
were  mainly  a  rough  compilation 
from  the  parcels  of  the  metropolitan 
mail-(^oaclies.  The  pages,  like  those 
of  the  *  I>arsct  Chronicle '  of  to- 
day, were  eked  out  with  columns 
of  loosely  -  printed  advertisemcntB. 
AVith  rare  exceptions  the  editorial 
comments,  though  substantially  bor- 
rowe<l  or  "  conveyed,"  bore  the  un- 
mistakably  provin<*ial  stamp.  There 
were  ecccntri(?ities  in  grammar  and 
solecisms  in  taste  ;  there  were  feeble 
commonplaces  in  high-fiown  peri- 
ods; and  they  were  as  easily  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  they  had 
obviously  taken  for  their  models  as 
the  respectable  cattle-grazier  M*bo 
comes  to  town  for  the  "  Show  "  from 
the  clubman  whose  clothes  have 
been  cut  in  St.  James's !  We  ven- 
ture to  insinuate  that  there  are  still 
shades  of  distinction  in  the  style, 
which  are  obvious  enoujrh  to  the 
practised  critic.  But  then  the  bulk 
of  their  readers  arc  by  no  means 
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critically  fastidious,  and  the  matter  of 
many  of  the  leaders  in  those  papers 
is  as  closely  reasoned  and  1  optical  as 
anybody  need  desire.  Possibly  they 
are  more  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  beinor  swaved  bv  currents  of 
influence  from  political  local  head- 
quarters, or  from  boinjj  bribed  from 
those  special  sources  of  information 
which  are  the  modern  substitutes  for 
pecuniary  corruption.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's promiscuous  literary  experi- 
ences ought  to  enable  him  to  speak 
with  exceptional  authority ;  and,  as 
we  have  remarked,  Mr.  Gladstone 
gives  his  country  supporters  certifi- 
cates for  honesty  and  sound  judg- 
ment which  he  denies  to  anything 
in  the  metropolitan  press. 

But  then  Mr.  Gladstone  denounces 
those  of  the  London  journals  which 
have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from 
him  with  a  perverse  unanimity,  not- 
withstanding their  disagreement  on 
contemporary  politics,  as  reflecting 
the  ideas  of  society  and  the  clubs. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  professes  to 
hold  club  opinion  or  "  chib  gossip" 
in  supreme  contempt ;  and  we  must 
admit  that  it  is  disinterested  in 
that  eminent  statesman  and  au- 
thor to  disparage  the  advantages 
of  culture  and  knowledge.  Yet  it 
appears  to  us  that  their  contact 
with  highly  educated  opinion  is 
the  grand  and  inalienable  privilege 
of  the  journalists  of  the  capital. 
In  the  flonrishinor  centres  of  com- 
mcrce  and  industry,  there  is  as 
little  lack  of  nervous  common-sense 
as  there  is  of  strongly  pronounced 
convictions;  but  general  politics 
come  in  merely  as  a  distraction  with 
active  business  men  in  the  intervals 
and  preoccupations  of  an  anxious 
life.  Their  views  on  impenal  ques- 
tions must  be  necessarily  theoreti- 
.cal  and  speculative;  and  they  are 
pretty  sure,  besides,  to  be  power- 
fully biassed  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  pursuits  in  which  they  make 
their   money.      Cotton    or   cutlery, 


coal  or  iron,  is  king  of  the  city,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  market  con- 
siderations are  apt  to  be  paramount. 
But  in  the  clubs,  the  educated 
classes,  the  men  with  heavy  heredi- 
tary stakes  in  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  tlie  country,  the  men  with 
the  widest  worldly  experiences  and 
the  shrewdest  habits  of  political 
insight,  Jire  most  broadly  repre- 
sented. No  man  of  knowledgre  or  in- 
telligence  can  mean  by  "the  clubs," 
the  knots  of  feather- l*rained  lads 
about  town  ;  the  half-fledged  war- 
riors who  look  upon  promotion  and 
good  hunting- quarters  as  the  smn^ 
7num  honum  of  existence ;  the 
elderly  proscrs  who  draw  round  the 
tables  in  the  smoking-room  toward 
the  small  hours,  or  lie  in  wait  for 
unwary  victims  behind  the  broad- 
sheets in  the  morninjj  room.  The 
golden  youths  care  as  little  for 
politics  as  for  sermons;  and  the 
bores  misconstrue  and  misquote  the 
leadin^c  articles  at  second-hand  in 
place  of  indirectly  inspiring  them. 
But  the  clubmen  who  constitute 
chib  **  opinion,"  embrace  the  elite 
of  English  intellect  and  are  drawn 
from  every  position  and  profession. 
From  almost  every  conceivable 
point  of  view,  they  mingle  in  free 
and  dispassionate  discussion.  Tlic 
one  condition  that  thev  have  in 
common,  is  the  education  more  or 
less  liberal  which  may  be  said,  in 
many  instances,  to  have  only  begim 
in  earnest  when  thev  left  the  uni- 
versilv  to  enter  the  world.  They 
are  members  of  either  House  of 
Parliament ;  they  have  made  a  posi- 
tion or  a  reputation  at  the  bar  or 
on  the  bench ;  they  are  soldiers 
who  have  studied  their  profession 
scientifically  or  who  have  seen 
active  service  in  high  command ; 
they  are  diplomatists  as  much  at 
home  in  foreign  society  as  in  tlie 
precincts  of  Belgravia  or  St,  James's ; 
thev  are  civilians  who  have  ad- 
ministered    colonics   or    provinces ; 
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they  are  responsible  officials  in 
Government  departments;  ex-minis- 
ters, authors,  philosophers,  savants, 
artists.  Most  of  the  thinkers  who 
ffive  the  tone  to  conversation  or 
thought  have  made  more  or  less  of 
a  name  of  some  kind.  All  men,  of 
course,  are  one-sided  and  fallible, 
and  very  liable  to  be  misled  by  their 
prejudices.  15ut  who  shall  say  that 
such  a  self-correct  in  or  soc.'ictv  as  that 
of  the  London  clubs  is  not  likely 
most  fairly  to  reflect  the  soundest 
judgment  of  the  nation  ?  Subjects 
are  sure  to  be  thoroughly  sifted 
among  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
shut  your  ears  to  the  arguments 
that  run  counter  to  your  own  pre- 
conceived ideas.  Theories  an<l  spec- 
ulative fancies,  specious  in  them- 
selves, are  brought  to  the  test  of 
technical  knowledge;  useful  con- 
ceptions are  germinated  in  the 
contact  of  «piick  intelligences.  It  is 
not  that  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers benefit  dire(rtiy  by  any  in- 
formation that  is  to  picked  up  as 
to  (rovernment  measures  or  inten- 
tions, though  there  must  always  be 
straws  in  the  air  that  show  how 
the  wind  is  sotting.  Fur  men  in 
the  highest  ])lace8  are  for  the  most 
part  conspicuous  by  their  jibsence 
from  the  haunts  that  are  familiar  to 
them  at  other  times.  Whips  may 
be  seen  shooting  up  ba<'k-staircaseh 
at  the  political  dubs  on  their  way 
to  some  stnu'tnm  HaucJornm  that 
never  opens  to  the  uninitiated  ;  and 
when  the  J*rcniier  or  some  one  of 
his  tlistin^ui-^hed  eolleai;ues  makes 
an  affect  at  it  >n  of  lunching  in  public 
in  the  couisc  of  some  trreat  debate, 
it  is  matter  of  the  simplest  goo<l- 
breediuiT  to  ignore  him  in  his  ot^i- 
cial  capacity.  J>ut  there  is  a  light 
and  sparkle  in  the  atmosj>here  of 
Pall  Mall  and  St  James's  Street 
which  is  inevitably  invigorating 
to  the  politieal  scribe ;  and  "  the 
able  editor"  knows  the  value  of 
an  aitrie  to  those  circles   for  him- 


self  or   the   contributors    who   arc 
working  in  his  confidence. 

Moreover,  in  the  modem  practice 
of  journalism,  you  never  know  who 
may  be  handling  the  pen.  The 
staff  of  a  leading  paper  is  so  far  a 
close  corporation,  that,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  method  and  consistency,  it  is 
composed  of  habitual  rmployes.  But 
you  can  never  be  sure  who  may  be 
enrolled  in  it,  although  literary  van- 
ity conscious  of  an  occult  influence 
is  apt  on  occasion  to  be  guilty  of  in- 
discretions, and  those;;^who  are  half 
behind  the  scenes  may  occasionally 
make  shrewd  guesses.  The  anony- 
mous has  its  advantage  so  far,  that 
those  who  have  had  their  share  in 
initiating  important ,  measures,  and 
who  may  play  an  official  part  in 
directing  them  again,  can  forward 
their  views  and  eke  out  their  in- 
comes by  taking  ]my  and  service 
with  the  Fourth  Estate.  The  past 
or  possible  ('hanceUor  of  the  Ex- 
checjuer,  who  demurely  chimcR  in 
with  the  discussion  in  the  breakfast- 
room  on  that  vigorous  morning 
article  on  the  (hirrency  Question, 
may  have  been  sitting  up  yawning 
into  the  small  hours,  that  he  might 
insure  the  exactness  of  those  most 
familiar  flgurcs  by  a  persona!  correc- 
tion of  the  proofs.  It  may  be  an 
open  secret  that  the  masterly  Indian 
papers  that  are  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  that  evening  journal,  are  by 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Indian 
(.'ouncil;  while  the  incisive  articles 
on  law  reform  and  jurisprudence 
are  by  a  jurist  whose  high  author- 
ity is  international.  Contributors 
like  these  are  not  to  be  secured  in 
the  provinces  for  any  imaginable 
honorarium.  They  do  not  have 
their  homes  there ;  nor  would  they 
care,  besides,  to  come  even  as  ama- 
teui's  to  the  journalistic  profession, 
unless  their  articles  were  sure  to 
eomc  under  certain  eyes,  and  unless 
they  wercj  writing  for  London  opin- 
ion in  the  first  place. 
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Take  military  matters  again.  Un- 
fortunately, in  these  days  of  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars  and  armed 
peace,  next  to  a  financial  panic, 
or  some  commercial  disaster  that 
makes  hundreds  miserable  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  anxious, 
there  are  no  subjects  of  such  uni- 
versal interest  as  those  that  are 
coimected  with  the  science  of  war. 
Few  things  pay  nowadays  like  a 
deadly  military  invention.  The 
successful  patentee  may  have  sor- 
rows enough  in  gaining  the  ear  of 
the  ^^'a^  Office  authorities,  in  see- 
ing that  he.  has  fair  play  in  his  ex- 
periments, in  guarding  against  the 
detraction  of  rivals,  and  in  defend- 
ing his  foreign  patents  from  in- 
fringement. But  if  he  gains  his 
point,  and  is  recognised  as  a  "  bene- 
factor," he  is  a  made  man  at  once, 
with  a  great  name  into  the  bargain. 
So  that  ingenious  brains  are  every- 
where at  work,  devising  projectiles, 
or  war-ships,  or  improved  iron  plat- 
ing. Now  the  question  is  as  to 
some  now  method  of  rifling  cannon  ; 
now  the  latest  arm  of  precision  is 
said  to  have  been  superseded ;  and. 
again  we  hear  of  a  shoal  of  deadly 
torpedoes,  warranted,  by  means  of 
fins  and  electricity,  to  send  a  fleet 
to  "  smithereens"  with  fatal  exac- 
titude. All  these  things  must  be 
criticallv  discussed,  and  they  can 
only  be  even  plausibly  criticised  by 
an  expert.  So  with  the  letters  on 
actual  campaigning,  or  on  active 
preparations  for  campaigns  to  come. 
Faute  de  iii'u-nx,  you  may  trust  those 
matters  to  sharp  civilians,  who  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  experience  with 
cramming,  and  are  blessed  with  a 
irlib  self-confidence.  There  are 
gentlemen  we  know  who  prefer  to 
evolve  their  strategical  criticisms 
from  their  own  profound  self-con- 
sciousness ;  and  in  particular  there 
is  an  editor  of  a  philosophical 
weekly  who  would  have  under- 
taken   the    settlement   of   the    war 


in  the  East  off-hand,  had  either  the 
Turks  or  the  Russians  invited  him 
to  act  dictator  by  telegraph.  Quern 
Deu8  vult  perdere  prius  dementat : 
both  combatants  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  remarks  and  would  none  of 
his  counsels ;  so  the  Turks  were 
tremendously  beaten  in  the  end, 
while  the  Russians  came  to  a  check 
before  the  lines  of  Plevna.  But  few 
theorists  can  profess  to  be  so  uni- 
versally gifted  ;  as  a  rule,  the  London 
editor  has  his  military  articles  done 
by  able  professionals,  and  of  very 
capable  volunteers  there  is  no  lack. 
We  shall  take  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  afterwards  of  the  war  cor- 
respondent, but  the  names  of  the 
great  military  journalists  of  the  day 
are  to  be  found  without  exception  in 
the  Army  List.  Journalism  is  still 
anonymous,  and  so  far  as  politics 
and  general  topics  are  concerned, 
the  veil,  as  we  have  said  already, 
is  seldom  or  slightly  lifted.  With 
war  subjects  it  is  ditferent.  The 
close  connection  of  officers,  who 
with  good  reason  are  au  mienx  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  with  certain  news- 
papers and  periodicals  is  notorious. 
Two  men  in  three  of  those  who  are 
inteliic:entlv  interested,  know  that 
they  are  not  reading  the  haphazard 
luiiubrations  of  some  scribe  of  all 
work,  but  the  well-considered  opin- 
ions of  Colonel  or  Major  So-and-so, 
who  has  made  the  matter  of  which 
he  writes  the  study  of  a  lifetime. 
Indeed  the  evidence  to  that  effect 
would  be  conclusive  were  it  merely 
presumptive  or  circumstantial.  For 
we  have  repeatedly  seen  the  results 
of  operations  predicted  with  extra- 
ordinary accuracy  after  a  course  of 
most  careful  reasoning,  while,  when 
campaigning  under  incompetent  lejid- 
ers  has  degenerated  into  a  comedy 
of  errors,  the  justice  of  the  shrewd 
strictures  it  has  been  subjected  to 
has  repeatedly  been  demonstrated 
by  the  event.  Necessarily  the  ser- 
vices of  these  invaluable  collahora- 
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teurs  are  only  to  be  secured  in  the 
capital.  The  habit  of  insight  and 
discussion  gives  a  facility  of  expres- 
sion to  those  who  naturally  .have 
the*gift  of  it,  and  many  a  man  whose 
time  seems  amply  occupied  by  the 
duties  of  his  profession  and  the  dis- 
tractions of  societv,  can  snatch  the 
leisure  to  dash  otf  a  column  or  two, 
which  are  pregnant  with  the  ful- 
nees  of  his  accurate  information. 

In  tlkat  respect  the  contemporary 
press  has  thoroughly  merited  its 
growing  influence,  and  the  brilliant 
half-amateurs  who  do  it  invaluable 
service  are  numerous  enouixh.  AVhat 
is  more  rare  is  the  writer  of  the 
higher  type  who  makes  journalism 
his  trade,  an<l  concentrates  his 
energies  upon  it.  ]*robably  he  has 
talents  that  might  have  raise<l  him 
to  eminence  in  other  lines  of  life 
where  the  prizes  may  be  far  more 
lucrative,  and  wliere  he  might  have 
figured  before  the  public  in  a  halo 
of  orlorv.  In  st>  far  as  mere  mon- 
ey  is  concerned,  the  most  prolific 
of  writers  dare  onlv  dniw  limit- 
ed  draughts  npou  his  brain ;  if  he 
abuses  his  readiness  of  production, 
he  will  pay  the  penalty  sooner  or 
later.  The  crack  journalist  ought 
to  be  "good  all  round.*'  He  may 
have  to  write  at  the  shortest  notice 
on  any  one  of  the  widest  ])4)ssible 
range  of  subjects.  He  must  have 
anv  amonnt  of  information  at  his 
finger-ends,  for  hunting  a  fact 
throui^h  books  of  reference  not  onlv 
wastes  valuable  time,  but  throws 
you  out  of  the  easy  swing  of  compo- 
sition. He  need  not  have  strongly 
pronounced  convictions — in  fact  he 
had  better  go  about  his  work  with 
a  tlioroughly  ^judicial  temperament 
— but  he  should  be  a  master  of  the 
close  and  lucid  reason itig  that  leads 
smoothly  up  to  a  seemingly  sound 
conclusion,  lie  ought  tt)  have  **tlie 
sort  of  pettifogging  intimacy  with 
dates,  names,  and  trifiing  matt»*rs 
of   facts"    that    Sir    Arthur   AVar- 


dour  so    strongly '  objected    to  in 
*  The      Anti<juary.'        lie     should 
have   a    .sense     of    humour,     grim 
or    playful,     that     will    come     at 
call,  even  if   lie   has  taken  up  the 
pen  with  an   elFort  or   is  labouring 
against   the   grain.      It   is   all   the 
better,  of   course,  if  he  has   those 
brilliant  gift.s  of  epigram  and  sting- 
inor  satire  that  belonged  to  the  late 
,Mr.   Albany   Fonblanque ;    with    a 
knack  of   memory   for  appropriate 
anecdotes,    and   the    art  of   adapt- 
ing them  to   point  his  arguments. 
IIaj)py  illustmtion  is  of  course  emi- 
nently useful,  though  he  should  be 
able  to  resist  the  journalist  tempta- 
tion of  dragging  stock  metaphors  in . 
by   the   head    and    shoulders,   and 
then    riding  them    to   death.     AVe 
should  be   glad    to  know,  for   ex- 
ample,  how    often    the    loathsome 
diagnosis   of   the   complicated   dis- 
eases of  the  Sick  Man  of  the  East 
has    been    laboriously   worked    out 
during  the  hist  few  years  in  all  its 
sickening   stalcness  of   detail ;   and 
the   Kmj)eror  Nicholas,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  it, 
will  have  to  answiT  for  that  crime  to 
history    its   for  n)any   others.       Of 
course      the     model     leader-writer 
should  have  an  iron  pht/.sif/uey  or  at 
least  a  constitution  that  will  always 
respond  to  his  calls  on  it,  although 
the  spirit  may  be  fretting  the  body 
to  decay.     He  has  to  turn  the  night 
into  day,  to  sup  and  breakfast  at 
abn(»rmal    hours,   and   prolong   the 
dull     strain     on     his     brain-power 
when  nature  has  long  been  craving 
for  repose.     The  willing  horse  is  too 
often  spurred  to  a  break-down,  and 
then  the  ditficulty  is  to  replace  htm. 
For  it  is  one  or  two  of  its  best  men 
that  make  the  backbone  of  a  jonr* 
nal.     They  are  but  vaguely  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  while  they  are 
alive,    althouijli     the    average    sub- 
scribers may  begin  to  be  dimly  con- 
scious of  a  loss — say,  within  a  month 
or  a  couple  of  months  of  their  de- 
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parture.  At  this  moment  there  is 
one  paper  of  wide  circulation  that 
may  be  said  to  liave  been  made  by 
a  single  man,  and  there  are  others 
whose  reputation  is  being  really 
supported  by  wTiters  who  are  show- 
ing symptoms  of  decay. 

For  that  *'  all-round "  writing, 
which  is  almost  invariably  the  svs- 
tern  where  the  members  of  a  staff 
must  be  comparatively  limited,  leads 
to  lamentably  slipsliod  work  when 
intrusted  to  inferior  hands.  A 
gentleman  of  superficial  information 
and  faint  originality  has  instruc- 
tions at  a  moment's  notice  to  knock 
off  an  article  on  a  given  topic.  It 
may  be  the  demise  of  a  foreign 
statesman  or  a  conflanjration  in  the 
citv,  a<lebate  on  an  education  bill 
or  the  latest  ritualistic  inquiiy.  His 
mind  may  be  a  blank  on  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  immortal  deceased  ; 
he  mav  never  have  been  brouo-ht 
into  relations  with  the  fire-brigade, 
or  he  may  have  the  vaguest  possible 
notion  of  the  bearings  of  any  points 
in  dispute,  lie  might  have  every- 
thing to  learn  from  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  people,  who  will  per- 
use his  lucubrations  next  morning 
with  more  or  less  respectful  atten- 
tion, lie  has  no  tunc  to  cram  for  the 
effort,  like  the  lawyer  who  gets  up 
a  case  ;  for  he  knows  that  the  steam- 
presses  are  waiting  on  liis  pen,  and 
the  ** devils"  arc  clamouring  at  his 
door  for  "  copy."  Clever  he  must 
l>e  in  a  sense,  but  the  chief  qualifica- 
tion for  his  task  is  assurance,  while 
thepc  is  a  great  deal  in  custom. 
He  has  written  so  habitually  under 
i<lentical  circumstances  that  he  rises 
altogether  superior  to  nervousness. 
He  indulges  profusely  in  stock 
platitudes;  he  uses  his  dim  glim- 
merings of  the  points  at  issue 
to  avoid  tren(^hing  upon  dangerous 
ground,  and  he  has  acquired  a  cred- 
itable and  serviceable  knack  of 
turning  a  difiiculty  in  place  of  grap- 
pling it.     Sometimes,   to   be   sure, 


when  groping  in  ignorance  and  outer 
darkness,  he  loses  his  footing  alto- 
gether and  flounders  piteously.  But 
he  generally  recovers  himself  with 
superb  aplomb^  bringing  liis  remarks 
to  a  close  with  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets. "  Remarks,"  indeed,  is  scarce- 
ly the  phrase  to  apply  to  them. 
For  the  writer  who  improvises  is 
truly  eloquent.  When  consciously 
at  a  loss  for  ideas  he  rushes  into 
magniloquent  rhapsody ;  he  falls 
back  upon  philosophy,  religion, 
and  moralisings ;  he  takes  refuge 
in  graphic  diftuseness  of  style  and 
those  roundly  sonorous  epithets 
with  which  he  has  enriched  his 
vocabulary.  Should  he  be  a  mas- 
ter of  his  peculiar  method,  his 
articles  skim  well  enough ;  and  the 
gentlemen  in  the  morning  trains 
who  go  to  him  for  the  opinions 
they  are  to  ventilate  and  develop 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  may  pro- 
bably conorratulate  themselves  on 
having  value  for  their  money.  The 
test  of  such  articles  is  comparison 
with  those  that  are  written  by  men 
who  are  obviously  in  earnest,  al- 
though they  may  permit  their  con- 
victions to  get  the  better  of  their 
judgment.  In  these  last  the  earn- 
estness of  the  writer  compels  him 
to  be  terse,  clear,  and  straightfor- 
ward. He  is  careful  to  make  his 
meaning  as  plain  as  possible,  and 
for  that  purpose  lie  chooses,  the 
simplest  words,  and  sticks  to  un- 
varnished phraseology.  He  has  so 
often  imagined  himself  in  his  an- 
tagonist's j)osition,  as  to  have  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  points 
that  lie  open  to  his  attack ;  and 
making  his  careful  approaches  step 
by  step,  he  throws  up  intrench- 
ments  for  his  own  protection  as  he 
goes  along.  Your  views  may  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  his;  but 
you  feel,  as  Johnson  said  of  Thur- 
low,  that  he  lias  fairly  put  his  mind 
to  yours,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  re- 
spect him  accordingly. 
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So  far  as  soundness  of  argument 
and  consistency  of  attitude  ^o^  the 
telegraph  has  been  anytliing  but  a 
boon  to  the  press.  When  news 
came  filtering  in  slowly  in  course  of 
correspondence,  an  editor  had  the 
opportunity  of  deliberately  making 
up  his  mind  on  relatively  ample 
materials.  His  correspondents  hud 
been  leisurely  collecting  this  infor- 
mation which  they  transmitted  upon 
some  sort  of  authority.  Now,  amid 
the  flashing  of  electricity  along  the 
wires,  brains  are  working  everywhere 
at  high  pressure.  In  the  race  for 
priority  of  news  everything  is  sac- 
rificed to  speed.  Anybody  in  offi- 
cial or  semi-ollicial  positions  can  fly 
the  canard  that  may  suit  his  pur- 
pose. The  agent  of  one  jounic'd, 
eager  for  sensjilional  news,  sees  the 
opportunity  for  stealing  a  march  on 
his  rivals.  There  is  no  time  to 
verify  the  statement  that  must  be 
momentous  if  tnie,  and  he  rushes 
ofl'  to  **  wire"  it  immediately.  The 
more  jistouniling  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, the  less  is  he  inclined  to  hedge 
on  it.  If  he  adds  no  savin*;  clause 
as  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  it 
with  caution,  he  will  gain  the  more 
credit  should  it  prove  to  be  a  truth. 
And  even  when  he  Uilegraphs  infor- 
mation he  has  verifled,  the  necessity 
for  con<lensation  iti  haste  may  great- 
ly modify  its  meaning.  The  more 
recent  the  date  of  the  despatch,  the 
more  (pertain  is  it  to  create  excite- 
ment. So,  as  tlie  night  draws  on 
in  l*aris  and  Berlin,  the  click  of 
the  electric  machine  in  the  offices 
in  London  where  the  hour  of  issue 
is  approaching,  is  heanl  faster  and 
more  frecjucnt.  The  editor,  who  is 
congratulating  liimself  on  making 
up  his  lca<lers,  is  internipted  by  a 
startlinjr  bit  of  news.  One  of  his 
articles  has  to  be  shelved  to  make 
way  for  a  column  of  commentary  on 
it.  At  a  moment's  notice,  and  with 
a  jaded  brain,  he  lias  to  strike  the 
key-note  of  the  policy  he  must  ad- 


vocate in  future.  It  would  be  in- 
finitely better  simply  to  print  the 
tolegram,  and  to  defer  remark  upon 
it  for  four-and-twenty  hours;  but 
that,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  public  will  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  "  deliberating"  with  the 
rapidity  of  electricity  or  inspiration. 
So  to  maintain  its  consistency,  the 
paper  may  stand  committed  to  sup- 
porting a  line  of  procedure  that  it  has 
perceived  on  reflection  to  be  mis- 
chievous ;  unless,  indeed,  it  elects 
for  the  magnanimous  alternative  of 
shuffiing  back  from  its  advance  at  a 
certain  sacrifice  of  credit.  For  an 
lionest  admission  of  having  blun- 
dered from  precipitation  would  be 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  craft,  as  shakiiig  the 
faith  of  tlje  ahonnvs  in  the  dogma 
of  journalistic  infallibility. 

Next  to  the  telegraph  in  the  way 
of  innovations  comes  the  corre- 
spondent— our  "own,"  our  "war," 
or  our  **  special " — and  the  tele- 
graph has  already  crippled  the 
correspondent,  though  it  can  never 
altogether  superscile  the  letter.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  nuisance  to  have 
to  anticipate  by  days  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  telling  points  of 
your  correspondence.  But  the 
world  is  growing  bigger  every  day, 
and  entering  into  more  strictly  in- 
ternational relations;  and  the  jour- 
nal must  have  its  emissaries  at  all 
the  leading  centres,  if  its  public 
is  to  be  **  ]>osted  "  in  cosmopolitan 
aflairs.  Nothinnr  can  be  more  deli- 
cate  than  the  choice  of  a  corre- 
spondent for  (rities  like  Paris  and 
Berlin,  because  nothing  can  bo  more 
delicate  than  the  position  he  is  to 
till.  Jle  has  really  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  an  unrecognised  diplo- 
matist ;  but  he  is  a  diplomatist 
without  the  diplomatist's  station  or 
independence.  No  one  is  bound  to 
make  him  the  channel  of  comrauni- 
cati«»ns,  official  or  officious.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  the  in- 
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terest  of  luany  people  to  show  liim 
extreme  and  even  obsequious  at- 
tention, if  they  can  only  get  value 
in  exchange  for  their  civilities.  He 
must  make  liis  way  by  fear  or  flat- 
tery, or  by  a  judicious  blending  of 
both.  If  he  is  simply  dull  and 
stupidly  honest,  he  will  dance  at- 
tendance in  vain  in  the  ante-cham- 
bers of  ministers  and  ambassadors; 
while  more  supple  natures  give  him 
ihe  go-by,  and  men  of  the  world  are 
admitted  to  familiar  convei*8ation8. 
If  he  sinks  into  a  mere  parasite,  he 
loses  consideration  even  with  his 
patron,  since  his  letters,  sooner  or 
later,  lose  their  authority,  being  filled 
with  self  -  evident  contradictions. 
The  model  correspondent  must 
gradually  make  himself  a  power 
and  a  position.  Always  supposing 
that  he  has  the  force  of  character 
and  tlie  ability,  in  his  case  more 
perhaps  than  in  any  other,  every- 
thing may  be  said  to  come  to  him 
who  waits.  lie  has  easy  manners, 
and  shows  a  due  deference  to  dijr- 
nitaries.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
an  evident  reserve  of  self-respect; 
Jind  neither  menace  nor  blandish- 
ments can  make  him  swerve  from 
his  fixed  princij)les  of  candour.  He 
conciliates  potentates  as  far  as  lie 
can,  but  he  never  shrinks  from 
civillv  contradictintr  or  criticisinof 
them.  So  that  they  come  to  regard 
him  as  an  institution  which  they 
would  very  willingly  dispense  with  ; 
yet  they  would  rather  have  him  as 
an  impartial  friend  than  turn  him 
into  a  distrustful  enemv.     And    if 

m 

they  wish  to  "square"  the  organ 
be  represents,  they  prefer  that  he 
should  have  a  direct  explanation  of 
their  motives,  rather  than  leave  his 
diabolical  ingenuity  free  scope  in 
misrepresenting  and  satirising  them. 
Nothing  indeed  is  a  more  remark- 
able  simi  of  the  times  than  the 
positions  that  certain  correspondents 
have  made  for  themselves.  It  is 
little  to  say    that   their   card  gives 


them  privilege  of  entree  wherever 
it  pleases  them  to  present  it,  whether, 
at  ministry  or  chancellene,  Tliej 
pass  as  matter  of  prescriptive  right 
within  the  innermost  circle  at  grand 
receptions.  Princes  and  presidents 
drop  into  their  ears  the  disclosures 
that  are  intended  for  universal 
circulation.  Special  envoys  charged 
with  the  destinies  of  Europe  grac- 
iously tender  them  their  8nufl:-boxes, 
or  would  tender  boxes  if  snufi-taking 
were  still  in  fashion.  Tliey  may  be 
positively  chamarre  with  decora- 
tions if  they  please ;  although  pos- 
sibly, even  if  they  are  not  British 
subjects,  they  may  consider  it  more 
in  conformity  with  their  rdle  to 
decline  to  be  vulgarised  by  such 
commonplace  distinctions. 

That  is  no  unenviable  position 
for  a  man  of  social  'ambition  and 
indefatigable  energy.  He  may 
place  himself  on  familiar  tenns 
with  the  people  whom  all  the  world 
is  courting — he  can  do  a  good  or  an 
evil  turn  to  men  who  are  ostensibly 
far  more  highly  placed — he  exercises 
the  secret  power  that  is  more  grati- 
fying to  certain  natures  for  the  con- 
cealment, and  yet  his  influence  is  a 
reality  that  is  likely  to  be  exagger- 
ated by  those  whose  appreciation 
he  most  dearly  values.  As  for 
the  lighter  relaxations  of  societv, 
of  course  he  may  pick  and  choose 
among  in  vitiit ions.  His  card  is  sent 
him  ex  officio  to  all  state  ceremonies 
and  official  receptions;  his  modest 
brougham  manages  somehow  to  give 
the  go-by  to  long  files  of  carriages 
— the  police  seem  to  have  had  a 
hint  that  the  occupant^s  minut^ss 
are  precious  ;  while  he  can  avoid 
the  crowd  on  grand  staircases  by 
a  judicious  use  of  his  "private 
entries."  He  is  asked  to  diners 
intimes,  where  he  exchanges  epi- 
grammatic utterances  with  toe 
gentlemen  who  are  making  history, 
and  whose  biographies  are  pigeon- 
holed in  the  office  of   his  jounial. 
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For  he  cultivates  the  art  of  being 
pleasantly  epigraniinatic,  and  aims 
at  being  sententiousJy  reticent  ra- 
ther than  conversational.  But 
tlicsc  little  dinners  have  naturally 
their  drawbacks.  For  our  friend  is 
remarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  his 
memory,  and  should  memory  chance 
to  fail,  he  is  apt  to  fall  back  on 
imagination.  Ills  convives  can  never 
be  sure  that  anything  they  happen 
to  let  slip  may  not  be  produced 
in  evidence  against  them:  when 
they  are  not  making  themselves 
agreeable  with  the  desire  that  their 
confidences,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
may  receive  the  Avidest  publicity. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  intelligent 
guest  to  understand  how  much  of 
the  talk  he  may  take  for  gospel — 
when  he  may  safely  venture  to 
be  indiscreet;  and  when  he  is  in 
honour  bound  over  to  secrecy. 
Should  he  make  a  blunder  in  this 
latter  respect,  he  is  sure  to  suffer 
for  it,  in  being  sentenced  for  a 
term  or  for  perpetuity  to  seclusion 
from  his  exceptional  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

The  life  may  be  enjoyable  to  an 
energetic  individual,  but  it  is  far 
indeed  from  being  an  easy  one. 
The  day  is  one  incessant  round  of 
duties,  and  the  mind  must  be  al- 
ways more  or  less  on  the  stretch. 
The  correspondent  may  have  aides- 
de-camp  attached  to  his  person  who 
spare  him  considerable  trouble,  yet 
he  must  perpetually  be  on  the  qui 
vive  himself.  Now  he  is  dashing  off 
upon  a  round  of  morning  visits ; 
now  he  is  haunting  the  precincts  of 
a  House  of  Assembly,  or  bending 
over  from  a  box  in  the  gallery, 
mentally  reporting  the  leading  ora- 
tors, or  taking  careful  note  of  their 
action.  A  murder  of  sinornlar 
atrocity,  an  imeute  or  a  state  pro- 
secution, may  break  in  on  that 
routine  by  way  of  interlude  ;  or 
if  a  war  be  on  foot,  he  has  to  get 
the  latest  intelligence  that  is  trans- 
mitted   from   tlie  Generals   to   the 


Goveniment  or  the  War  Office. 
And  on  the  first  representation  of 
a  play  on  some  grand  gala-night 
at  the  opera,  ho  has  to  transform 
himself  into  the  man  about  town, 
and  concentrate  his  critical  atten- 
tion on  the  performance,  while,  so 
far  as  appearances  go,  he  is  reposing 
listlessly  in  his  fauteuil.  Then  last, 
though  not  least-,  comes  the  letter  of 
the  evening,  when  he  has  to  group 
the  ideas  lie  has  been  collecting 
through  the  day,  and  flash  them  by 
the  telegraph  to  the  .headquarters 
of  his  journal.  The  next  morniDg 
all  is  to  begin  again  da  capo  ;  and 
assuredly  towards  the  deadest  sea- 
son of  the  year  the  correspondent 
has  earned  his  retreat  to  *'  the 
watei's." 

Clearly  it  is  an  immense  gain  to 
have  a  correspondent  who  can  9e 
/aire  valolr  ;  who  increases  his  use- 
fulness by  asserting  his  indepen- 
dence. Such  meu  are  rare,  and 
their  besetting  sin,  perhaps,  is  mis- 
taking their  vocation  ;  sitting  downi 
in  the  chair  of  the  leader-writer  and 
transmitting  political  disquisitions 
in  place  of  simple  intelligence.  But 
that  not  unnatunil  foible  becomes 
simply  intolerable  in  the  case  of 
the  worthy  gentlemen  who,  having 
to  turn  out  their  tale  of  bricks  with 
a  scanty  supply  of  straw,  feci  bound 
to  make  nmch  ado  about  nothing. 
There  are  correspondents  who,  hav- 
ing learned  to  know  themselves, 
and  having  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  their  own  sphere  and  powers, 
dis(;harge  their  duties  modestly  and 
satisfactorily.  They  use  their  dis- 
cretion in  collecting  the  opinions  of 
the  papers  in  the  capitals  where 
they  reside,  and  they  report  the 
gossip  of  the  frequenters  of  their 
favourite  cafes.  But  there  are 
others  who  write  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  nothing  if  they  arc  not 
original,  eloquent,  and  exclusively 
informed.  In  fact,  if  they  were 
not  hand  and  glove  with  princes, 
potentates,    and    prime     nunistvn^ 
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they  would  speedily  be  superseded 
by  the  paper  wliich  accredits  tbem. 
These  are  the  men  who  smoke  cigars 
with  chancellors  in  extreme  un- 
dress; who  hobnob  with  sultans 
and  scraskiers  over  chibouques ; 
and  who  mention  incidentally  how 
they  were  button-holed  by  some 
anonymous  statesman,  eager  to 
sound  their  experience  on  some 
burning  topic  of  the  times.  In 
reality  they  would  be  very  worthy 
follows  if  they  had  somewhat  more 
self-respect ;  and  they  might  be 
very  agi-eeable  companions  if  they 
had  the  manners  and  the  feelings 
of  gentlemen.  For  often  they  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  so  far  as 
hotels  and  cafea  and  railway  car- 
riages can  show  it  them ;  but  if 
they  really  had  self-respect  to  be- 
gin with,  they  must  have  got  rid  of 
it  in  the  cour^^^e  of  their  professional 
iJnties.  Thev  are  found  out  sooner 
or  later  bv  their  countrvmen,  and 
inevitably,  although  naturally  more 
slowly,  by  foreigners.  They  are 
the  terror  and  horror  of  the  attaches 
of  their  own  embassy,  who  are  com- 
pelled, however,  to  show  them  some 
civility  and  consideration,  so  great 
is  the  press  in  these;  latter  days. 
Seeing  that  he  is  prelfty  sure  *to  be 
savagely  criticised  from  time  to 
time,  no  minister  cares  to  make 
enemies  gratuitoui^ly ;  and  accord- 
ingly, an  over-dressed  and  under-bred 
individual,  with  a  knack  of  fluent 
if  ungrammatical  penmanship,  is 
admitted  occasionally  to  the  recep- 
tions of  the  legation,  though  he 
would  be  black  balled  at  any  fifth- 
rate  club  in  town.  Foreign  officials 
have  less  reason  for  being  habitually 
polite  to  him,  and  are  inclined  to 
cold-shoulder  him,  and  hold  him 
at  arm's-length,  l^ut  he  makes  the 
best  of  such  opportunities  as  he  has, 
and  is  indefatigable  in  dancing  at- 
tendance on  back-stairs,  and — so  to 
speak — listening  at  keyholes.  Xow 
and  again  he  is  permitted  to  make  a 
hit.     A  statesman  has  a  purpose  to 


serve  by  candour  or  by  affecting  can- 
dour, and  informs  himself  of  the 
fiuarter  in  which  he  mav  count  on 
the  requisite  servility.  He  desires 
to  have  a  piece  of  doubtful  policy 
puffed  or  expoimded,  or  to  throw 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  some  distrust- 
ful neighbour.  So  he  summons  our 
friend,  welcomes  him  with  eftipresse- 
ment,  overpowers  him  with  cour- 
tesy, or  carries  him  by  familiarity, 
and  binds  him  body  and  soul  for 
the  time  being.  For  a  bit  of  exclu- 
sive news,  avowedly  from  so  excep- 
tional a  source,  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
correspondent's  intimacies,  which 
should  give  him  a  fresh  lease  of  his 
mission.  Necessarily  it  is  in  the 
terms  of  the  tacit  bargain  that  he 
faithfully  reproduces  what  he  has 
been  told,  or  that  he  indulges  only 
in  laudatory  observations.  Besides, 
he  is  actuated  by  lively  gratitude  in 
the  shape  of  a  hope  of  similar  fa- 
vours to  come.  Terhaps  the  great 
mischief  of  the  system  is,  that  a 
paper  which  has  repeatedly  proved 
itself  u!ireliable,  is  occasionally  ex- 
ceptionally and  exclusively  well-in- 
formed ;  and  thus  its  opportunities 
of  misleading  English  opinion,  pos- 
sibly on  some  momentous  matter  of 
international  policy,  are  indefinitely 
increased. 

The  "  special"  correspondent's  is 
a  post  that  there  is  seldom  any  dif- 
ficulty in  filling,  and  he  is  often  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  it.  There  are 
sure  to  be  willing  volunteers  for  a 
journey  that  is  undertaken  free  of 
charge,  and  when  handsome  honora- 
ria are  to  be  earned  besides,  by  at- 
tending some  grand  ceremonial,  or 
assisting  at  an  event  of  historical 
interest  Naturally,  next  to  its  own 
practised  professionals,  the  paper 
prefers  to  select  its  special  envoys 
from  men  of  good  position  and 
connections.  Among  these  it  may 
generally  pick  and  choose ;  for  after 
being  franked  to  a  destination  they 
fancy,  they  may  count  on  liaving  ad- 
mission to  the  best  places,  with  every- 
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thing  placed  freely  at  tlicir  disposi- 
tioti.  But  the  "  special"  ought  to  have 
**  made  his  proofs,"  and  should  have 
certain  physical  recomnuindations. 
lie  should  be  something  of  the  type 
of  man  recruited  hy  the  Foreign 
Oflice  for  Queen's  messengers,  lie 
should  be  an  accomj)lished  traveller, 
with  a  smattering  of  tongues,  com- 
bining the  dulciter  In  moda  with 
the  fortiter  in  re,  lie  must  be 
always  in  haste,  but  seldom  in  a 
bustle;  he  must  have  the  art  of 
conciliating  or  cowing  station-mas- 
ters and  steamboat  agents,  and  be 
lavish  of  his  tips  to  un do rsl rappers 
(generally,  lie  has  the  air  and  man- 
ners of  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
manages  to  make  friends  right  and 
left  with  travelling  companions  who 
may  give  him  a  lift  or  a  helping 
liand.  Wherever  he  lights,  he 
lands  u[>on  his  feet,  and  is  ready 
either  to  carry  oft*  his  luggage  or  to 
dispense  with  it.  Though  he  may 
love  soft  living  as  much  as  most 
people,  he  must  be  able  to  rough  it, 
and  keep  up  his  spirits.  Jl  m  sans 
dire  that  in  speci.'d  correspond- 
ence as  in  war,  a  man  ceases  to  be 
good  for  responsible  charg(?s  when 
he  beirins  to  suftor  seriously  from 
the  infirmities  of  the  tlesh.  It  is 
all  over  with  him  when  he  must 
make  a  travelling  medicine  -  chest 
an  inseparable  companion ;  when 
he  betakes  himself  to  meiinoes  and 
flannels,  and  is  particular  about 
manifold  changes  of  raiment ;  when 
he  is  careful  about  <lraughts,  and 
dry  sheets  or  blanket *<,  and  sits 
down  to  liis  oil  -  hand  repasts 
with  any  arrirre  -  jwns/e  of  indi- 
gestion. For  his  brain  should  be 
always  bright,  and  his  literary  in- 
spinition  matter  of  instinct.  After 
being  kept  on  the  scramble  all  day, 
when  his  fellow-victim  in  the  gap- 
inf  crowd  has  been  graJuidly  sjic- 
cumbinir  to  exhaustion,  he  must 
pull  himself  together  to  pen  his 
despatches.  Sometimes  he  lias  to 
write  in    an   overcrowded    salle-d' 


mariffer^  amid  tlic  shouting  guests 
and  the  panting  waiters,  knowing 
that  his  apparently  inappropriate 
occupation  makes  him  the  object  of 
general  attention.  Or  ho  may  pre- 
fer to  retire  to  the  privacy  of  his 
garret,  where,  balancing  his  person 
on  a  broken-down  chair,  he  arranges 
his  writing  materials  on  a  rickety 
dressing  -  table  ;  and  for  one  who 
has  not  tried,  it  is  impossible  to 
surmisi>  how  hard  it  is  to  be  elo- 
quent and  witty  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps  it  is  prefer- 
able, on  the  whole,  to  have  to  pencil 
oft'  a  despatch  while  crushed  aside 
by  the  f/ueuc  in  some  busy  tele- 
graph ofHce.  In  that  case,  at  all 
events,  he  has  the  stimulant  of  ex- 
citement ;  for  he  dare  not  confine 
himself  to  the  bald  narration  of 
fa«'ts,  which  would  come  compara- 
tive! v  easily,  lie  knows  there  arc 
a  di>zcn  or  a  score  or  so  of  imagi- 
native (M)mpetitors  trying  bard  to 
cap  him  in  ])oint  of  sensation. 
The  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  and  possibly 
he  s(.'es  two  or  three  of  these,  who 
are  scribbling  away  within  reach 
of  his  elbf>w.  lie  must  be  pic- 
turesque an«i  dramatic  above  every- 
thing— his  readers  expect  it  of  him  ; 
and  it  is  marvellous  how  creditably 
ho  acquits  himself  of  his  task.  To 
bo  sure,  there  may  be  a  redundance 
of  hackneyed  epithets;  but  as  a  rule, 
the  model  '*  special,"  like  the  war 
correspondent,  does  his  work  moat 
brilliantly  under  high  pressure — his 
genius  rises  with  the  difficulties 
that  strive  to  baftle  him.  But  the 
crack  man  is  he  who  is  seeming- 
ly insensible  to  reaction,  and  who 
kee[)s  his  faculties  at  command  on 
the  shortest  notice,  even  if  the 
strain  upon  him  be  prolonged  for 
days,  lu  this  connect  ion,  as  the 
Americans  say,  we  may  remark  that 
telegraph i»ig  begins  to  be  ludicrously 
abuse<l  in  the  modern  rivalry  for 
excessive  despatch.  It  is  all  rciy 
well  transmitting  facts  or  plansible 
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fancies  by  electricity ;  aod  a  mere 
question  of  money  for  those twbo 
undertake  to  purvey  tbem.  But 
setting  considerations  of  expense 
aside  altoorether,  surelv  .  there  is 
something  essentially  absurd  and 
inconsistent  in  wiring  the  impres- 
sions made  by  the  dying  splendoifrs 
of  a  southern  sun,  or  the  blending 
of  moonshine  and  lime-lights  ]xi  a 
place  overflowing  with  the  populace. 
However  interesting  the  impres- 
sions on  the  accomplished  writer — 
however  graphic  his  powers  of  por- 
traying them — we  fancy  we  should 
be  quite  content  to  wait  for  them 
till  they  reached  us  in  ordinary 
course  of  post.  Indeed,  knowing 
that  the  spirited  proprietors  of 
journals  are  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  to  the  main 
chance,  one  is  inclined  to  presume 
that  they  keep  artists  at  home  who 
have  the  charge  of  filling  in  their 
correspondents'  outlines.  If  it  be 
80,  we  see  no  reason  to  object. 
Their  subscribers  have  more  elabo- 
rate reading;  while  for  themselves 
they  are  proportionately  benefited 
in  pocket. 

But  of  all  who  bear  the  corre- 
spondents' badge,  the  "  pens  of  the 
war"  are  facile  principes.  There 
the  best  men  must  be  had  upon  any 
terms.  In  their  cases  the  hardships 
of  the  ordinary  special,  many  times 
multiplied,  are  freely  spiced  and 
leavened  by  danger.  Writing  un- 
der simple  difiicultios  is  bad  enough  ; 
writing  in  an  intensity  of  discom- 
fort, possibly  within  the  compass  of 
shell  and  shot,  is  infinitely  worse. 
If  a  correspondent  is  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  the  actual  war,  the  dia- 
bolical range  of  modern  projectiles 
makes  it  impossible  to  combine  safe- 
ty with  duty.  We  know  well  that 
many  so-called  war- letters  are  spu- 
rious. There  are  timid  and  unscru- 
pulous camp-followers  in  every  im- 
portant campaign  who  have  neither 
the  means  of  being  passed  to  the 
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front  nor  the  nerve  to  go  there  if 
they  did  possess  them.  They  elab- 
orate epistles  from  rumours  and 
their  inner  consciousness  which  are 
remarkable  for  anything  rather  than 
truthfulness.  The  war  correspon- 
dents who  have  deservedly  made 
themselves  a  name  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent metal.  More  often  than  -  not 
they  are  "soldiers  bred,"  and  officers 
of  considerable  distinction  to  boot 
— men  whom  professional  training 
and  enthusiasm  have  made  indififer- 
ent  to  the  chances  of  a  casualty. 
While  there  are  civilians  who  are 
fully  as  cool  under  fire,  who  have 
studied  the  theory  of  military  oper- 
ations as  closely,  and  who  have  seen 
a  deal  of  varied  service  in  their  day, 
possibly  profiting  by  their  experi- 
ences all  the  more  that  they  have 
merely  played  the  part  of  the  eye- 
witness. To  an  adventurous  spirit 
or  a  fervid  military  student  the 
calling  has  its  intrinsic  charms  no 
doubt;  but  it  is  terribly  trying  in 
many  ways — by  no  means  least  so 
in  its  social  aspects.  However  in- 
fluentially  you  may  be  recommended' 
at  headquarters,  you  can  hardly  be 
a  welcome  guest  there.  The  gener- 
als and  their  staffs,  in  spite  of  any 
pledges  to  the  contrary,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  regard  you  as  in  some  meas- 
ure a  spy  upon  them.  They  would 
rather  be  guaranteed  by  your  ab- 
sence against  the  chance  of  an  indis- 
cretion  which  might  upset  some  im- 
portant combination  or  give  a  use- 
ful hint  to  the  enemy.  8o  long  as 
everything  goes  well,  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  have  a  brilliant  and 
impartial  panegyrist  in  camp,  who 
will  give  their  deeds  of  glory  prompt 
circulation,  and  assure  them,  before 
they  may  be  prematurely  knocked 
on  the  head,  some  pleasing  instal- 
ments of  the  immortality  that  awaits 
them.  But  blunders  will  be  made 
in  the  best-directed  corps,  although 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
need  obtain  publicity;  while,  if  the- 
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armies  should  meet  with  a  succes- 
Bion  of  reverses,  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  that  the  sufferers  should  ap- 
preciate the  foreign  companion  who 
IB  to  chronicle  them.  Then  the 
correspondent  has  his  own  ideas 
of  strategy,  and  he  is  there  to 
criticise  as  well  as  to  report.  When 
he  speaks  his  mind,  even  if  his 
criticisms  he  favourable,  he  puts 
himself  more  or  less  in  an  atti- 
tude of  patronage  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  personally  disagreeable 
than  condemning  the  (jenerals  who 
hold  your  comfort  in  their  hands. 
The  Gennans  carried  all  before  them 
in  their  French  invasion,  and  the 
genius  of  their  strategists  and  the 
courage  of  their  troops  were  if  any- 
thing exaggerated  rather  than  other- 
wise. Yet  we  imagine  that  some  of 
the  correspondents  who  had  their 
headquarters  at  Versailles  during 
the  tedium  and  the  anxieties  of  the 
siege  of  Paris,  although  they  enjoy- 
ed exceptional  privileges,  and  were 
treated  with  formal  civility,  must 
have  been  as  heartily  weary  of  their 
sojourn  before  the  place  as  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  beleaiijuered 
city.  There  are  civil  ways  of 
*'  sending  a  man  to  ('oventry,"  with- 
out actually  cutting  all  communica- 
tion with  him ;  while,  of  course, 
the  more  unlucky  correspondents 
with  the  beaten  and  humiliated 
French  knew  exactly  what  they 
might  expect  from  that  emotional 
anil  impressionable  people.  When 
every  baffled  general  was  a  traitor, 
the  foreign  correspondent  was  ne- 
cessarily a  spy  ;  but  they  were  boni 
into  a  *  wale,'  as  Mrs.  (lamp  would 
have  put  it,  and  had  "to  take  the 
consequences  of  *si(',h  a  sitivation.'" 
There  is  little  that  need  be  said  of 
the  normal  physical  anxieties  and 
sufferings;  of  having  to  accompany 
the  dratririnsi  li"c  of  march,  keenly 
on  the  l<n)k-out  for  each  scrap  of 
information  ;  of  having  to  d(»  the 
agreeable  to  men  in  authority,  often 
wasting   invaluable   time    over  the 


dinner-table,  while  exerting  one's 
self  tin  an  honest  way  to  secure 
their  confideuco  and  win  their  good 
graces ;  of  striviug  to  make  yourself 
almost  ubiquitous,  when  operations 
are  being  conducted  simultaneously 
over  scores  of  square  miles  of  coun- 
try; of  trying,  by  verifying  and 
combining  vague  reports,  to  get 
some  faint  idea  of  the  key  of  the 
situation  ;  of  coming  to  a  resolution 
on  the  shortest  notice  that  may 
throw  you  out  altogether  on  the 
day  of  a  decisive  battle;  of  such 
material  and  essential  details  as 
working  your  unfortunate  horses 
over  cross-roads  blocked  by  men 
and  made  almost  impassable  by 
artiller}'.  Even  if  the  correspon- 
dent had  the  rare  good  fortune  to 
tuni  uj)  at  the  central  vantage- 
point  at  the  critical  moment,  he  bad 
to  do  his  best  by  activity  of  mind 
and  body  to  grasp  the  salient  points 
of  the  situation,  lie  had  to  learn 
what  he  could  of  the  results.  When 
nightfall  brought  brief  repose  to  all 
but  the  chiefs  and  the  wounded,  he 
had  to  seize  pen  and  paper  and  dash 
off  his  des])atch ;  and  possibly  he 
had  to  finish  by  becoming  his  own 
messenger,  personally  ccmveying  the 
precious  packet  for  greater  security 
to  the  nearest  available  post-office 
or  t(^legraph  station.  Occasionally 
— and  it  shows  how  severe  was. his 
task — he  ])referred  to  hurry  to  Lon- 
don, travelling  against  time,  and 
write  his  re])ort  more  at  leisure  in 
the  offlce  of  his  journal,  hurrying 
back  again  to  his  post  to  be  in 
readin(>ss  to  reconunence  his  duties. 
(/onsidiM'i  ng  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  work  is  done— or 
indeed  settinor  circumstances  aside 
altogether — much  of  the  war  cor- 
respondence is  simply  admirable. 
Dr.  Russell  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
ori"rinated  the  art.  His  letters  from 
the  (Crimea  excited  for  the  first 
time  a  gcruTal  and  intelligent  inter- 
est  in  military  operations  and  mili- 
tary administration.     For  long  he 
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had  it  all  his  own  wav  ;  hat  latter- 
Iv,  althouffh  he  havS  done  much  ex- 
cellent  service  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  number  of  his  success- 
ful rivals  has  been  rapidly  multi- 
plying. If  none  of  them  can  be 
said  to  have  surpassed  him,  not  a 
few  of  them  have  run  him  hard. 
To  be  sure,  those  competitors  of  his 
are  younger  men,  and  youth  must 
tell  under  trvinor  conditions.  But 
young  or  middle-aged,  there  are  cer- 
tain constitutions  which  seem  to  be 
positively  stimulated  by  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  which  would  be 
depressing  or  paralysing  to  most 
people.  Take  one  of  the  **  philoso- 
phical historians"  out  of  his  snug 
study — a  man  who  may  be  in  the 
prime  of  his  powers,  and  even  in 
the  habit  of  taking  regular  riding 
exercise  in  the  parks — send  him 
on  the  march  with  the  advancing 
columns,  through  a  hostile  territory, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  see  what 
manner  of  lucubrations  he  will  pro- 
duce. The  "special"  is  roughly 
scared  from  liis  heavy  slumbers  at 
an  unholv  hour;  it  is  luckv  for  him 
if  he  has  not  to  hunt  up  his  servant^ 
or  seek  and  saddle  his  horse  for 
himself.  lie  snatches  a  crust  should 
his  commissariat  happen  to  be  so 
well  provided,  washes  it  down  with 
a  mouthful  of  spirits-and-water,  and 
then  has  to  run  his  chance  for  the 
rest  of  the  dav.  Tiiere  lie  sits  in 
lii-3  damp  saddle  in  the  raw  dark- 
ness of  a  winter  morning,  vainly 
cndciivouring,  even  when  the  day 
should  have  broken,  to  pierce  the 
fog  that  is  confounding  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  landscape.  The  staff 
may  have  given  him  the  slip  ;  the 
field-oflScers  profess  to  be  as  ignorant 
as  himself,  or  thev  are  too  busv  or 
else  too  suikv  to  attend  to  him;  the 
roads  are  choked  with  the  crawling 
columns,  where  they  are  not  block- 
ed with  w^a<j:gons  and  guns;  and  to 
aggravate  his  perplexity,  from  sun- 
dry points  of  the  compass  comes 
the  roar  of  the  caimou  or  the  rattle 


of  the  rifle-firing.  Each  flying  mo- 
ment is  precious,  and  he  has  to  ' 
settle  his  strategy  for  himself.  He 
has  to  push  to  points  on  a  jaded 
animal,  through  these  struggling 
masses  of  disciplined  confusion,  at 
the  risk  of  blundering  and  having 
to  retrace  his'  steps.  Should  he  be 
happy  enough  to  make  a  hit,  prob- 
ably at  considerable  personal  risk, 
he  assists  at  a  grand  battle  extend- 
ing over  many  leagues  of  front. 
And  the  whole  of  the  time  his  fac- 
ulties must  be  on  the  stretch,  in- 
terpreting all  that  is  vaguely  visible 
to  him,  and  guessing  on  circum- 
stantial evidence  at  what  he  can 
only  imagine.  His  reputation  is 
staked  on  the  general  accuracy  of 
his  report,  and  he  is  bound,  besides, 
to  be  scientifically  critical.  lie  is 
expected  to  pronounce  off-hand  on 
matters  that  to  the  end  of  time  will 
be  disputed  by  military  historians, 
lie  has  collected  in  his, head  the 
materials  for  his  letter,  and  photo- 
graphed a  variety  of  incidents  on 
his  brain.  The  actual  tug  of  war 
comes  to  him  in  his  turn,  when  the 
wearied  combatants  are  withdraw- 
ing to  their  billets  or  stretching 
themselves  out  in  their  bivouacs 
on^the  battle-field.  If  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  get  his  share  of  a  fire,  he 
is  wrilinor  his  letter  on  his  knee  in 
the  steam  of  his  drying  garments. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  such 
circumstances,  we  doubt  if  mere 
hammering  and  straining  would  do 
much  more  than  produce  the  barest 
and  briefest  of  reports.  As  it  is, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  have 
a  singularly  lucid  and  picturesque 
narration,  which,  if  it  errs  at  all, 
errs  on  the  side  of  floridness,  and 
seems  to  reflect  the  exaltation  of 
the  writer's  mood  through  a  highly 
coloured  medium  of  strong  sensa- 
tion. Such  letters  penned  under 
such  conditions,  can,  we  should  say, 
be  attributed  to  nothing  short  of  a 
species  of  real  literary  gcnius.^.IdeaH 
arrange  themselves,  and  recollections 
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is  a  terrific  conflagration,  or  a 
tremendous  railway  smash,  with 
the  long  train  of  medical  reports 
and  coroners'  inquests  that  for 
weeks  to  come  will  drag  a  dwin- 
dling tail  behind  them,  shooting 
across  the  editorial  horizon  like  a 
comet.  MeantimCjwhile  the  reporters 
and  penny-a-liners  are  so  busy,  the 
articles  on  books  are  laid  aside  and 
belated,  though  very  possibly  they 
may  have  been  dictated  by  thought, 
knowledge,  and  culture.  And  that 
becomes  so  much  a  matter  of  every- 
day habit,  that  the  editor  learns  to 
look  on  his  reviews  as  so  many  use- 
ful stop-gaps  that  may  serve  to  pad 
an  issue  on  occasion ;  and  the  capable 
reviewer  loses  heart  in  the  thank- 
less task  and  throws  it  over  to 
inferior  hands ;  and  the  public,  who 
are  critical  in  a  vague  way  them- 
selves, come  to  regard  those  spas- 
modical critical  efforts  with  a  con- 
tempt that  is  probably  not  unde- 
served ;  and  the  author  receives 
the  notice  he  has  been  longing  for 
when  it  is  altojjether  too  late  to  be 
of  the  slightest  service. 

The  system,  we  say,  is  short- 
sighted and  unfair, — it  is  unfair  to 
authors  and  publishers ;  but  it  is 
most  of  all  unfair  to  the  public, 
whom  editors  are  bound  to  consider. 
Surely  it  is  not  to  be  denied  by 
educated  men  that  the  contemporary 
productions  of  thought  and  culture 
nave  claims  to  attention  that  are 
almost  as  strong  as  the  fluctuations 
in  consols,  cotton,  or  coffee;  that 
shining  lights  in  theology  and  sci- 
ence should  hold  their  own  with 
the  reporters  of  pigeon -shooting  and 
pedestrianism,  atid  the  touts  from 
the  training  headquarters.  And 
we  question  whether  the  notices 
of  even  average  writers  of  fiction 
may  not  be  made  at  least  as  im- 
posing and  instructive  as  the  stories 
of  the  gentlemen  who  floor  their 
wives  with  quart-pots,  or  of  the 
frail  and  ill-assorted  couples  who 
do    their    family  washing    in    the 


divorce  courts.  Long-winded  liter- 
ary articles  are  going  out  of  date; 
and  a  good  thing  too.  They  never 
fell  properly  within  the  province  of 
the  "  dailies,"  which  ought  to  be 
prompt  in  their  judgments  before 
everything.  But  concise  and  pointed 
notices  or  the  various  publications 
of  the  day  should  surely  be  as 
much  of  a  recognised  department 
as  the  notes  on  the  trade  in  hides 
or  tallow.  Nothing  should  be 
omitted  that  merits  attention,  al- 
though, in  many  instances,  half- 
a-dozen  lines  might  sufiice;  and 
the  critic,  by  anticipating  more 
mature  judgments,  might  really,  if 
he  had  the  capacity,  make  himself 
an  authority,  in  place  of  coming 
trailing  along  behind  them  like  a 
benumbed  fly  crawling  on  the  drag- 
wheel.  To  save  himself  from  the 
snare  of  always  putting  oft'  till  the 
morrow  everything  that  need  not 
absolutely  be  published  to-day,  the 
editor  should  bind  himself  by  some 
hard  and  fast  rule,  such  as  the 
printing  of  his  book-articles  week- 
ly or  fortnightly.  But  while  the 
remissness  of  the  daily  editors  is 
intelligible,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
understand  the  arrangements 'of  the 
professed  critical  weeklies.  We  can 
conceive  them  keeping  teams  of 
spare  horses  in  their  stable  against 
such  slack  seasons  as  we  have  been 
languishing  through  in  the  last  few 
months.  But  we  should  have  fan- 
cied that  it  would  have  been  their 
pleasure,  as  well  as  their  profit,  to 
keep  pace,  so  far  as  possible,  with 
current  production.  In  a  week  or 
in  a  fortnight  at  the  outside,  an  ex- 
pert who  is  at  home  in  his  special 
department  ought  to  have  prepared 
himself  for  grappling  with  the 
weitrhtiest  work.  If  he  desires  to 
expose  inaccuracies  or  shortcom- 
ings, we  should  concede  him  any 
amount  of  time  for  his  researches 
in  the  encyclopajdias  and  libraries; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
novels  that  are  essentially  cphom- 
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era),  and  the  travels  that  are  ad- 
vertised as  "  books  of  the  season," 
should  he  served  fresh  and  quickly, 
like  newly-caught  fish,  since  they 
lose  by  the  keeping  like  mullets 
or  whitings.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  more  than  '*a  toss  up"  whether 
they  are  noticed  on  the  morrow  or 
six  months  thence.  When  a  book 
Las  already  been  canvassed  at  every 
dinner-table,  and  tossed  about  from 
hand  to  hand  in  the  club  libraries 
and  smoking-rooms,  some  of  the 
weeklies  come  out  with  their  leisure- 
ly notices.  By  that  time  its  destiny 
is  inevitably  decided,  and  the  praise 
or  blame  of  the  judge  is  become 
practically  indifferent  to  the  writer, 
80  far,  at  least,  as  the  financial  re- 
sults of  that  particular  work  are  con- 
cerned. The  journal  of  eminently 
philosophical  pretensions  makes  it- 
self as  singular  in  that  respect  as  in 
many  others.  Now  and  again  you 
come  upon  a  review  in  it  which 
gives  you  the  effect  of  evoking  de- 
parted spirits  from  the  vfisty  deep, 
to  which  the  bodies  have  been  con- 
ftigned.  You  rub  your  eyes  while 
you  slowly  assure  yourself  that  the 
title  actually  applies  to  some  long- 
forgotten  acquaintance.  And  you 
are  only  persuaded  of  the  reality 
of  the  tardy  resurrection  when  you 
sec  that  the  date  of  publication  has 
been  withheld  for  verv  shame. 

As  for  the  critiqueit,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
show  as  much  charity  as  ability.  If 
the  writers  have  been  soured  by 
failure  in  literature,  at  all  events 
as  a  rule  thev  mask  their  malice. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  have  a 
slashing  article;  but  it  is  generally 
when  the  author  has  laid  himself 
open.  Palpable  hits  are  justified 
by  apposite  quotations ;  for  broad 
abuse  and  unsup[)ortcd  invective 
arc  happily  nearly  out  of  fai^hion, 
and  a  sinrflo  caustic  review  is 
compensjited  by  some  half-a-dozen 
others  of  indiscriminate  panegyric. 


There  are  few  books  which  may  not 
be  advertised  with  one  or  more 
hyper  -  laudatory  extracts.  Even 
when  fear  or  favour  has  nothing 
to  say  to  that,  the  run  of  critics 
incline  to  be  good  natured.  It  is 
easier  to  praise  with  generalities 
than  U)  blame  judiciously ;  the  gift 
of  being  cleverly  malignant  is  rarer 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  while  it 
necessarily  compels  somewhat  care- 
ful reading.  At  the  same  time,  a 
modest  and  inexperienced  author  of 
average  talent  must  often  find  him- 
self sorely  puzzled  should  he  seek 
to  profit  by  the  criticisms  lavished 
upon  him.  His  professional  advis- 
ers perplex  him  with  the  most  con- 
tradictory estimates  and  counsels 
— ^the  beauties-of  ,one  (ire  the  blem- 
ishes of  another ;"  aod  the  **  pen- 
sive public"  is  still  more  embar- 
rassed when  the  fervent  recommen- 
dations they  read  in  one  journal  are 
followed  by  the  scathing  denuncia- 
tions of  another.  The  fact  beinjo;, 
that  the  criticism  which  must  be 
the  most  delicate,  difficult,  and  re- 
sponsible of  all  departments  of 
journalism,  is  too  often  discharged 
in  a  most  reckless,  slovenly,  and 
perfunctory  manner.  The  hack-of- 
all -work  who  has  broken  down 
somewhere  else  is  thought  quite 
sufficiently  good  for  it.  It  is  irri- 
tating to  see  the  labours  of  half  a 
lifetime  dismissed  cavalierly  in  a 
single  flippant  page  by  an  impostor 
who  unconsciously  makes  parade  of 
his  shallowness  and  hopeless  incom- 
petency. Yet,  irritating  as  it  is, 
one  may  cherish  the  conviction  that 
sterlinor  merit  must  vindicate  itself 
in  the  end.  But  the  injustice  is 
felt  far  more  severely  when  some 
fairly  meritorious  aspirant  is  con- 
demned by  a  sUmdard  to  which  he 
made  no  pretensions  of  attaining, 
on  the  authority  of  a  man  who  has 
merely  skimmed  him,  and  who  poa- 
sibly  chanced  to  be  out  of  temper 
at  the  time. 
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CHAPTER   ZXXIII. PERSUASION. 


Early  on  the  Tuesday  morning 
Hester  came  down  into  the  break- 
fast   parlour    at    Puritan    Granjre, 
having    with    difficulty    persuaded 
herself  that  she  would  stay  the  ap- 
pointed hours  in  her  mother's  house. 
On  the  previous  evening  lier  mother 
had,  she  thought,  been  very  hard 
on  her,  and  she  had  determined  to 
go.     She  would  not  stay  even  with 
her  mother,  if  her  mother  insisted 
upon  telling    her  tliat  she  was  not 
her  husband's   wife.      But   during 
the  night  she  was  able  to  persuade 
herself  to  bear  what   had   been  al- 
ready said, — to  let  it  be  as  though 
it  had  been  forgotten.     Her  mother 
was  her  mother.      But   she  would 
bear  no  more.     As  to  herself   and 
her  own  conduct,  her  parents  might 
say  what  they  pleased  to  her.     But 
of  her  husband  she  would  endure 
to  hear  no  evil  word  spoken.      In 
this  spirit  she  came  down  into  the 
little  parlour. 

Mrs.  ]iolton  was  also  up, — had 
been  up  and  about  for  some  time 
previous.  She  was  a  woman  who 
never  gave  way  to  temptations  of 
ease.  A  nasty  dark  morning  at 
six  o'clock,  with  just  light  enough 
to  enable  her  to  dress  without  a 
candle,  with  no  fire  and  no  hot 
water,  with  lior  husband  snoring 
while  she  went  through  her  oper- 
ations, was  to  her  thinking  the 
proper  condition  of  things  for  this 
world.  Not  to  be  cold,  not  to  be 
uncomfortable,  not  to  strike  her 
toes  aijainst  the  furniture  because 
she  could  not  quite  see  what  she 
was  about,  would  to  her  have  been 
to  be  wicked.  When  her  daughter 
came  into  the  parlour,  she  had  been 
about  the  house  for  more  than  an 
hour,   and   had   had   a   conference 


both  with  the   cook   and  with  the 
gardener.     The  cook  was  of  opinion 
that  not  a  word  should  be  said,  or 
an  unusual  bolt  drawn,  or  a  thing 
removed  till  the  Wednesday.     "  She 
can't  carry  down  her  big  box  her- 
self, ma'am ;  and  the  likes  of  Miss 
Hester  would   never  think  of  go- 
ing without  her  things ; — and  then 
there's  the  baby."     A  look  of  agony 
came  across   the    mother's   face  as 
she  heard  her  daughter  called  Miss 
Hester; — but  in  truth  the  woman 
had  used  the  name  from  old  asso- 
ciation, and  not  with  any  reference 
to   her   late   young   mistress's  pre- 
sent position.     "  I  should  just  tell 
her    flat   on   "Wednesday   morning 
that  she  wasn't  to  stir  out  of  this, 
but  1  wouldn't  say  nothing  at  all 
about  any  of  it  till   then."      Tho 
gardener  winked  and   nodded   his 
head,  and  promised  to  put  a  stAke 
into    the   ground   behind  the  little 
wicket-gate  which  would  make  the 
opening   of   it   impossible.      '*  But 
take  my  word  for  it,  ma'am,  she'll 
never  try   that.     She'll    be  a  deal 
too  proud.     She'll  rampage  at  the 
front     door,     and'll     despise     any 
escaping  like."     That  was  the  gar- 
dener's idea,  and  th'e  gardener  had 
long  known  the  young  lady.      By 
these  arguments    Mrs.  Bolton  was 
induced    to    postpone    her    prison 
arrangements  till  the  morrow. 

When  she  found  her  daughter 
in  the  small  parlour  she  had  settled 
much  in  her  mind.  During  the 
early  morning, — that  is,  till  Mr. 
Bolton  should  have  gone  into 
Cambndge, — not  a  word  should  be 
said  about  the  raarriac^e.  Then  when 
they  two  would  be  alone  together, 
another  attempt  should  bo  made  to 
persuade  Hester  to  come  and  live 
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at  Chesterton  till  after  the  trial. 
But  even  in  making  that  attempt 
no  opinion  should  be  expressed  as 
to  John  Caldigate's  wickedness,  and 
no  liint  should  bo  given  as  to  the 
coming  incarceration.  "  Did  you 
bring  baby  down  with  you?"  the 
grandmother  asked.  No;  baby 
had  been  awake  ever  so  long,  and 
then  had  gone  to  sleep  again,  and 
the  nurse  was  now  with  him  to 
protect  him  from  the  sufterings 
incident  to  waking.  "Your  papa 
will  be  down  soon,  and  then  we 
will  have  breakfast,"  said  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton. After  that  there  was  silence 
between  them  for  some  time. 

A  bo!id  of  discord,  if  the  phrase 
may  be  allowed,  is  often  quite  as 
strong  as  any  bond  coming  from 
conconl  and  agreement.  There  was 
to  both  these  wonien  a  subject  of 
snch  paramount  importance  to  each 
that  none  other  could  furnish  mat- 
ter of  natural  conversation.  The 
one  was  saying  to  herself  ever  and 
always,  "  He  is  my  husband.  I^t 
the  outMde  world  say  what  it  may, 
he  is  mv  husband."  But  the  other 
was  as  constantly  denying  to  her- 
self this  assertion,  and  saying,  "  He 
is  not  her  husband.  ( Certainly  he 
is  not  her  husband."  And  as  to 
the  one  the  possession  of  that  which 
she  claimed  as  all  the  world,  and 
as  to  the  other  the  idea  of  the  pos- 
session without  true  possession  en- 
tailed upon  her  child  pollution, 
crime,  and  ignominy,  it  was  im- 
possible but  that  the  niind  of  each 
BhouM  be  too  full  to  admit  of 
aught  but  forced  expressions  on 
other  matters.  It  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  attempt  to  talk  of  the 
garden,  the  house,  the  church,  or 
of  the  old  man's  healtli.  It  was 
in  vain  even  to  attempt  to  talk  of 
the  baby.  There  are  people  who, 
however  full  their  hearts  may  be, 
full  of  anger  or  full  of  joy,  can 
keep  the  fulness  in  abeyance  till 
a   chosen    time    for    exhibitinsr   it 


shall  come.  But  neither  of  these  two 
was  such  a  person.  Every  stiff 
plait  in  the  elder  woman's  muslin 
and  crape  declared  her  conviction 
that  John  Oaldigate  was  not  legally 
married  to  her  daughter.  Every 
glance  of  Hester's  eye,  every  motion 
made  with  her  hands,  every  little 
shake  of  her  head,  declared  Ler 
purpose  of  iighting  for  that  one 
fact,  whatever  might  be  the  odds 
against  her. 

When  the  banker  came  down  to 
breakfast,  things  were  better  for 
a  little  time.  The  pouring  out  of 
his  tea  mitigated  somewhat  the 
starch iness  of  his  wife's  severity, 
and  Hester  when  cutting  the  loaf 
for  him  could  seem  to  tike  an  inter- 
est in  performing  an  old  duty.  He 
said  not  a  word  against  Caldigate ; 
and  when  he  went  out,  Hester, 
as  had  been  her  custom,  accompan- 
ied him  to  the  gate.  "Of  course 
you  will  be  here  when  I  come,"  he 
said. 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  do  not  go  home 
till  to-morrow."  Then  she  parted 
from  him,  and  spent  the  next 
hour  or  two  up-sUiirs  with  her 
babv. 

**  Mav  I  come  in  ?"  sidd  the 
mother,  knocking  at  the  door. 

"Oh  yes,  mamma.  I)on*t  Vou 
think  baby  is  very  like  his 
father?" 

"  I  daresay.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  good  at  tracing  like- 
nesses.    He  certainly  is  like  you," 

"  So  much  more  like  his  father!" 
said  Hester. 

M\^x  that  there  was  a  pause, 
and  then  the  mother  commenced 
her  tnsk  in  her  most  serious  voice, 
"Hester,  my  child,  you  can  un- 
derstand that  a  duty  may  become 
so  imperious  that  it  must  ^bo  per- 
fonned." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hester,  pressing  her 
lips  (rlose  together.  "  I  can  under- 
stand that."  I'here  might  be  a 
duty  very  necessary  for  her  to  per- 
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form,  though  in  the  performance  of 
it  she  sliould  be  driven  to  quarrel 
absolutely  with  her  own  mother. 

"So  it  is  with  me.  Whom  do 
vou  think  I  love  best  in  all  the 
world  ?" 

"  Papa." 

"I  do  love  your  father  dearly, 
and  I  endeavour,  by  God's  grace, 
to  do  my  duty  by  him,  though,  I 
fear,  it  is  done  impei'fectly.  But, 
my  child,  our  hearts,  1  think,  yearn 
more  to  those  who  are  younger  than 
ourselves  than  to  our  elders.  We 
love  best  those  whom  we  have 
cherished  and  protected,  and  whom 
we  may  perhaps  still  cherish  and 
protect.  When  I  try  to  tear  my 
heart  away  from  the  things  of  this 
vile  world,  it  clings  to  you — to  you 
— to  you  !" 

Of  course  this  could  not  be  borne 
without  an  embrace.  "  Oh,  mam- 
ma !"  Hester  exclaimed,  throwing 
herself  on  her  knees  before  her 
mother's  lap. 

"If  you  suffer,  must  not  I  suffer? 
If  you  rejoice,  would  I  not  fain 
rejoice  with  you  if  I  could  ?  Did 
I  not  bring  you  into  the  world, 
my  only  one,  and  nursed  you,  and 
prayed  for  you,  and  watched  you 
with  all  a  mother's  care  as  you  grew 
up  among  the  troubles  of  the  world  ? 
Have  you  not  known  that  my  heart 
has  been  too  soft  towards  you  even 
for  the  due  performance  of  my 
duties  ?" 

"You  have  always  been  good  to 


me,  mamma. 


"  And  am  I  altered  now  ?  Do 
you  think  that  a  mother's  heart 
can  be  changed  to  her  only 
child  ?" 

"  No,  mamma." 

"No,  Hester.  That,  I  think,  is 
impossible.  Though  for  the  last 
twelve  months  I  have  not  seen  you 
day  by  day, — though  I  have  not 
prepared  the  food  which  you  eat 
and  the  clothes  which  you  wear, 
as  I  used  to  do, — you  have  been  as 


constantly  in  my  mind.  You  are 
still  my  child,  my  only  child." 

**  Mamma,  I  know  you  love  me.'' 

"  I  so  love  you  as  to  know  that 
I  sin  in  so  loving  aught  that  is 
human.  And  so  loving  you,  must 
I  not  do  my  duty  by  you  ?  When 
love  and  duty  both  compel  me  to 
speak,  how  shall  I  be  silent  ?" 

"  You  have  said  it,  mamma,"  said 
Hester,  slowly  drawing  herself  up 
from  off  the  ground. 

"And  is  saying  it  once  enough 
when,  as  I  think,  the  very  soul,  the 
immortal  soul,  of  her  who  is  of  all 
the  dearest  to  me  depends  on  what 
I  may  say ; — may  be  saved,  or,  oh, 
perhaps  lost  for  ever  by  the  manner 
in  which  I  may  say  it?  How  am  I 
not  to  speak  when  such  thoughts  as 
these  are  heavy  within  me  ?" 

"What  is  it  you  would  say?" 
This  Hestei^  asked  with  a  low  hoarse 
voice  and  a  stem  look,  as  though 
she  could  not  resist  her  mother's 
prayer  for  the  privilege  of  speaking ; 
but  at  the  same  time  was  resolutely 
prepared  not  to  be  turned  a  hair's- 
breadth  by  anything  that  might  be 
said. 

"  Not  a  word  about  him." 

"  No,  mamma  ;  no.  Unless  you 
can  tell  me  that  you  will  love  him 
as  your  son-in-law." 

"  Not  a  word  about  him,"  she 
repeated,  in  a  harsher  voice.  She 
felt  that  that  promise  should  have 
been  enough,  and  thit  in  the  present 
circumstances  she  should  not  have 
been  invited  to  love  the  man  she 
hated.  "Your  father  and  I  wish 
you  for  the  next  few  months  to 
come  and  live  with  us." 

"It  is  quite  impossible,"  said 
Hester,  standing  very  upright,  with 
a  face  altogether  unlike  that  she 
had  worn  when  kneling  at  her 
mother's  knees. 

"  You  should  listen  to  me." 

"  Yes,  I  will  listen." 

"  There  will  be  a  trial." 

"  Undoubtedly.     John,    at  least, 
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sccros  to  think  so.  It  is  possible 
that  these  wicked  people  may  give 
it  up,  or  that  they  may  have  no 
money  to  go  on ;  but  I  suppose 
there  will  bo  a  trial." 

**  The  woman  has  bound  herself 
to  prosecute  him." 

'*liecau8e  she  wants  to  get  money. 
But  we  need  not  discuss  that, 
mamma.  John  thinks  that  there 
will  be  a  trial." 

"Till  that  is  over,  will  you  not 
be  better  away  from  him  ?  How 
will  it  be  with  you  if  it  should  be 
decided  that  he  is  not  your  hus- 
band?" Ifero  Hester  of  course 
prepared  herself  for  interruption, 
but  her  mother  prayed  for  permis- 
sion to  continue.  **  Listen  to  me 
for  one  mon)ent,  Hester." 

"  Very  well,  mamma.     Oo  on." 

"How  would  it  be  with  you  in 
that  case  ?  You  must  be  separated 
then.  As  that  is  possible,  is  it  not 
right  that  you  should  obey  the 
ordinances  of  God  and  man,  and 
keep  yourself  apait  till  they  who 
are  in  authority  shall  have  spoken  ^" 

"  There  are  no  sucjh  ordinances." 

"  There  are  indeed.  If  you  were 
to  ask  all  your  friends,  all  the 
married  women  in  Cambridgeshire, 
what  would  they  wiy  ?  Would 
they  not  all  tell  you  that  no  woman 
should  live  with  a  n)an  while  there 
is  a  shadow  of  doubt  ]  And  as  to 
the  law  of  (lod,  you  know  (lod's 
law,  an<l  can  only  defend  yourself 
by  your  own  certainty  as  to  a  matter 
respecting  which  all  others  are  un- 
certain. You  think  yourself  certain 
because  such  certainty  is  a  wav  to 
yourself  out  of  your  present  misery. 

"  It  is  for  my  child,"  she  shouted ; 
"  and  for  him." 

'*  As  for  your  babe,  your  darling 
babe,  whether  he  be  yours  in  joy 
of  heart  or  in  agony  of  spirit^  he  is 
still  yourjiC  No  one  will  rob  you 
of  him.  If  it  be  as  we  fear,  would 
not  I  help  you  to  love  him,  help 
you  to  care  for  him,  help   you  to 


?ray  for  him  ?  If  it  were  so,  would 
desert  him  or  you  becaune  in 
your  innocence  you  had  been  be- 
trayed into  misfortune?  Do  I  not 
feel  for  your  child  ?  But  when  he 
grows  up  and  is  a  man,  and  will 
have  learned  the  facts  of  his  early 
years,  let  him  be  able  to  tell  him- 
self  that  his  mother  though  unfor- 
tunate was  pure." 

"  I  am  ymre,"  she  said. 

"My  child,  my  own  one,  can  I, 
your  n)other,  think  aught  else  of 
you?  I>o  I  not  know  your  heart) 
bo  I  not  know  the  very  thoughts 
within  you  ?" 

"  I  am  pure.  He  has  become 
my  husband,  and  nothing  can  di- 
vide us.  I  never  gave  a  thought 
to  another  man.  I  never  had  the 
faintest  liking,  ns  do  other  girls. 
When  he  came  and  told  mo  that 
he  had  seen  me  and  loved  mc,  and 
would  take  mc  for  his  wife,  I  felt 
at  once  that  I  was  all  his, — bis  to 
do  as  he  liked  with  me,  his  to 
nourish  him,  his  to  worship  him, 
his  to  obey  him,  his  to  love  hhii 
let  father  or  mother  or  all  the  world 
say  what  they  would  to  the  contrary. 
Then  we  were  married.  Till  be 
was  my  own,  I  never  even  pressed 
my  lips  upon  his.  But  I  became 
his  wife  by  a  bond  that  nothing 
shall  break.  You  tell  me  of  Gk>d^8 
law.  By  God's  law  I  ara  liis  wife, 
let  the  people  say  what  they  will. 
I  have  but  two  to  think  of." 

"  Yourself  and  him  ? "  asked  her 
mother. 

**  1  have  three  to  think  of, — Grod, 
and  him,  and  my  child;  and  may 
God  be  good  to  me  and  thom,  as 
in  this  matter  I  will  put  myself 
away  from  myself  altogether.  It  » 
for  me  to  obey  him,  and  I  will  sub- 
mit myself  to  none  other.  If  he 
bids  mc  go,  1  will  go;  if  he  bids 
me  stay  here,  I  will  stay;  I  have 
become  his  so  entirely,  that  no 
judi^es — no  judges  can  divide  ns. 
Judges  1    I  know  but  one   judge. 
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and  He  is  there ;  and  He  has  said 
that  those  whom  lie  has  joined 
together,  man  shall  not  put  asunder. 
Pure !  pure  !  No  one  should  praise 
herself,  but  as  a  woman  I  do  know 
that  I  am  pure." 

Then  the  mother's  heart  yearned 
greatly  towards  her  daughter;  and 
yet  she  was  no  whit  changed.  She 
knew  nothing  of  phrases  of  logic, 
but  she  felt  that  Hester  had  begged 
the  whole  question.  Those  whom 
Grod  had  joined  together!  True, 
true !  If  only  one  could  know 
whether  in  this  or  the  other  case 
God  had  joined  the  couple.  As 
Hester  argued  the  matter,  no  woman 
should  be  taken  from  the  man  she 
had  married,  though  he  might  have 
a  dozen  other  wives  all  living.  And 
she  spoke  of  purity  as  though  it  were 
a  virtue  which  could  be  created  and 
consecrated  simply  by  the  action  of 
her  own  heart,  as  thouorh  nothinij 
outside — no  coremonv,  no  ordinance 
— could  affect  it.  The  same  argu- 
ment would  enable  her  to  live  with 
John  Caldiirate  after  he  should  come 
out  of  prison,  even  though,  as  would 
then  be  the  case,  another  woman 
would  have  the  legal  right  of  calling 
herself  Mrs.  John  Caldigate!  On 
the  previous  day  she  had  declared 
that  if  she  could  not  be  his  wife, 
she  would  be  his  mistress.  The 
mother  knew  what  she  meant, — 
that,  let  people  call  her  by  what 
name  they  might,  she  would  still 
be  her  husband's  wife  iu  the  eye 
of  God.  ]>ut  she  would  not  be  so. 
And  then  she  would  not  be  pure. 
And,  to  Mrs.  Bolton,  the  worst  of  it 
was  that  this  cloudiness  had  come 
upon  her  daughter, — this  incapacity 
to  reason  it  out, — because  the  love  of 
a  human  being  had  become  so  strong 
within  her  bosom  as  to  have  super- 
seded and  choked  the  love  of 
heavenly  things.  But  how  should 
she  explain  all  this?  '^  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  drop  his  name." 

"  Drop  his  name !     I  will  never 


drop  it  I  cannot  drop  it.  It  is 
mine.  I  could  not  make  myself 
anything  but  Mrs.  John  Caldigate 
if  1  would.  And  he,"  she  said, 
taking  the  baby  up  from  its  cradle 
and  pressing  it  to  her  bosom,  "  he 
shall  be  Daniel  Caldigate  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  Do  you  think  that 
I  will  take  a  step  that  shall  look 
like  robbing  my  child  of  his  honest 
name, — that  will  seem  to  imply  a 
doubt  that  he  is  not  his  own  father's 
honest  boy, — that  he  is  not  a  fitting 
heir  to  the  property  which  his  fore- 
fathers have  owned  so  long  ?  Never ! 
They  may  call  me  what  name  they 
will,  but  I  will  call  myself  John 
Caldigate's  wife  as  long  as  I  have 
a  voice  to  make  myself  heard." 

It  was  the  same  protest  over  and 
over  again,  and  it  was  vain  to  an- 
swer. "You  will  not  stay  under 
your  father's  roof  ?" 

"No;  I  have  to  live  under  my 
husband's  roof."  Then  Mrs.  Bolton 
left  the  room,  apparently  in  anger. 
Though  her  heart  within  might  bo 
melting  with  ruth,  still  it  was  neces- 
sary that  she  should  assume  a  look 
of  anger.  On  the  morrow  she  would 
have  to  show  herself  angry  with  a 
vengeance,  if  she  should  tlien  still 
be  determined  to  carry  out  her  plan. 
And  she  thought  tliat  she  was  de- 
termined. What  had  pity  to  do  with 
it,  or  love,  or  moving  heart-stirring 
words?  Were  not  all  these  things 
temptation  from  the  Evil  One,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
strict  line  of  hard  duty?  When 
she  left  the  roomi  where  the  young 
mother  was  still  standing  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  she  doubted  for 
some  minutes, — perhaps  for  some 
half-hour, — then  she  wrestled  with 
those  emanations  from  the  Evil  One, 
— with  pity,  with  love,  and  suasive 
tenderness, — and  at  last  overcame 
them.  **I  know  I  am  pbre,"  the 
daughter  had  said.  "  I  know  I  am 
right,"  said  the  mother. 

But  she  spoke  a    word  to  her 
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■.V    '11  '.L>-inorrow." 

N.  V  i«   'it-.tv,   ctTtainlv," 

,.  .  .'•...       riioro  had  been 

vi'-iMrso    between  the 

V  :;i  :^!itor   during    the 

..  •   I,  1.1. i  vvMlo  the  three  were 

,    .t^i.KT,  notliing  was   said 

'.•    •!'..»rrv>w.      The   evening 

..   .  ^:    '.i.v  Noo!iiod  to  be  very  sad  • 

.,..     X   .V    ^'.Mt,   had   they  not   all 

•  .IV-    \'i  •   ".M»d  to  so  many  silent 

....     ;><  ■•  VMi\  vo«ini.     Hester,  dii- 

•.•  ^^.'vldinjr  tour  and  the  few 

».»-vx."    \wY  happiness  at  Folking, 

'»  •' A'   V'o  troubh*  had  come,  had 

..'   i  !^•\\  lifo  and  ahnost  an  ecstasy 

,  •   ','\  \\\  tlio  thonniirh  llvolinoss  of 

V-   *ii<b:uid.     r»ut  the  days  of  her 

o  »i  \\K^\\w  WvTe  not  so  h)ng  ago  that 

^T*  old  manners  should  seem  strange 

lo  hiT.     Sho  therefore  sat  out  the 

hxMirs  pMtioiitly,  stitching  some  baby's 

on»jnucn!,  till  her  mother  tohl  her 


that  the  time  for  prayer  had  come. 
After  worship  her  father  called  her 
out  into  the  hall  as  he  went  up  to 
his  room.  ''Hester,"  he  said,  "it 
is  not  riglit  that  you  should  leave 
us  to-morrow." 

**  I  must,  papa." 

**  I  tell  you  that  it  is  not  right. 
You  have  a  home  in  which  every- 
body will  respect  you.  For  the 
present  you  should  remain  here. 

"  I  cannot,  papa.  He  told  me  to 
go  back  to-morrow.  J  would  not 
disobey  him  now, — not  now — were 
it  ever  so."  Then  the  old  man 
paused  as  though  he  were  going  on 
with  the  argument,  but  finding  that 
he  had  said  all  that  he  had  to  say, 
ho  slowly  made  his  way  up-stairs. 

"Good  night,  mamma,"  said  Hes- 
ter, returning  only  to  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room. 

'*  ( Joo<l  night,  my  love."  As  the 
words  were  spoken  they  both  felt 
that  then*  was  something  wrong, — 
much  that  was  wrong.  "  I  do  not 
think  they  will  do  that,"  said 
Hester  to  herself,  as  she  went  up 
the  stairs  to  her  chamber. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. VIOLENCE. 


It  had  been  arranged  at  Folking, 
before  Hester  had  st^irted,  that  Cal- 
digate  himself  should  drive  the 
wat'gonette  into  Cambridge  to  take 
her  back  on  the  Wednesday,  but 
that  he  would  bring  a  servant  with 
him  who  should  drive  the  carriage 
up  to  the  Grange,  so  that  he,  per- 
Bonally,  should  not  have  to  appear 
at  the  door  of  the  house.  He  would 
remain  at  Mr.  Seely's,  and  then  the 
waggonette  should  pick  him  up. 
This  had  been  explained  to  Mrs. 
Bolton.  "John  will  remain  in 
town,  because  he  has  so  much  to 
do  with  Mr.  Secly,"  Hester  had 
said;  "and  Richard  will  call  here 
at  aUnit  twelve."  All  her  plans 
bad  thus  been  made   known,   and 


Mrs.  ]>olton  was  aware  at  what  hour 
the  bolts  must  be  drawn  and  the 
thin  ITS  removed. 

But,  as  the  time  drew  nearer,  her 
dislike  to  a  sudden  commencement 
of  absolute  hostilities  bec«imo  strong* 
er, — to  hostilities  which  would  seem 
t(»  have  no  sanction  from  Mr.  Bolton 
himself,  because  he  would  then  be 
absent.  And  he  too,  though  as  he 
lay  awake  through  the  dreary  hours 
of  the  long  night  he  said  no  word 
about  the  plan,  felt,  and  felt  moro 
strongly  as  the  dawn  was  breaking, 
{hat  it  would  be  mean  to  leave  his 
daughter  with  a  farewell  kiss,  know- 
ing as  he  would  do  that  he  was 
leaving  her  within  prison-bars,  Icav* 
ing   her  to    the  charge  of  jailors. 
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The  farewell  kiss  would  be  given 
as  though  he  and  she  were  to  meet 
no  more  in  her  old  home  till  this 
terrible  trial  should  be  over,  and 
some  word  appropriate  to  such  a 
parting  would  then  be  spoken.  But 
any  such  parting  word  would  be 
false,  and  the  falsehood  would  be 
against  his  own  child  !  '*  Does  she 
expect  it?"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
when  bis  wife  came  up  to  him  as 
he  was  dressing. 

"  She  expects  nothing.  I  am 
thinking  that  perhaps  you  would  tell 
her  that  she  could  not  go  to-day." 

*'I  could  not  say  *  to-day.'  If  I 
tell  her  anything,  1  must  tell  her  all." 
«  Will  not  that  be  best  ? "  Then 
the  old  man  thouorht  it  all  over. 
It  would  be  ver}^  much  the  best  for 
him  not  to  say  anything  about  it 
if  he  could  reconcile  it  to  his  con- 
science to  leave  the  house  without 
doinor  80.  And  he  knew  well  that 
his  wife  was  more  powerful  than  he, 
— gifted  with  greater  persistence, 
more  capable  of  enduring  a  shower 
of  tears  or  a  storm  of  anger.  The 
success  of  tlie  plan  would  be  more 
probable  if  the  conduct  of  it  were 
left  entirely  to  his  wife,  but  his 
conscience  was  sore  within  him. 

**  You  will  come  with  me  to  the 
gate,"  he  said  to  his  daughter,  after 
their  silent  breakfast. 

**  Oh,  yes ; — to  say  good-bye." 
Then  he  took  his  hat,  and  his 
gloves,  and  his  umbrella,  very 
slowly,  lingering  in  the  hall  as  he 
did  60,  while  his  wife  kept  her  scat 
firm  and  s(|u;u'c  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  Ilcbter  had  her  hat  and 
shawl  with  her ;  l)ut  Mrs.  Bolton 
did  not  suspect  that  she  would 
endeavour  to  escape  now  without 
retumincj  for  her  child.  Therefore 
she  sat  tirm  and  square,  waiting  to 
bear  from  Hester  herself  what  her 
father  might  bring  himself  to  com- 
municate to  her.  *M  Tester,"  he 
said,  as  he  slowly  walked  round 
the  sweep  in  front  of  the  house, — 


"Hester,"  he  said,  "you  would  do 
your  duty  best  to  God  and  man, — 
best  to  John  Caldigate  and  to  your 
child, — by  remaining  here." 

**  How  can  I,  unless  he  tells  mg? " 

^*You  have  your  father's  au- 
thority." 

"  You  surrendered  it  when  you 
gave  me  to  him  as  his  wife.  It  is 
not  that  I  would  rebel  against  you, 
papa,  but  that  I  must  obey  him. 
Does  not  St.  Paul  say,  *  Wives,  sub- 
mit yourselves  unto  your  own  hus- 
bands as  unto  the  Lord '  ? " 

"  Certainly ;  and  you  cannot  sup- 
pose that  in  any  ordinary  case  I 
would  interfere  between  you  and 
him.  It  Ls  not  that  I  am  anxious 
to  take  anything  from  him  that 
belongs  to  him."  Then,  as  they 
were  approaching  the  gate,  he  stood 
still.  "But  now,  in  such  an  emer- 
gency as  this,  when  a  question  has 
risen  as  to  his  power  of  making  you 
his  wife      ■»  " 

"I  will  not  hear  of  that.  I  am 
his  wife." 

**Then  it  may  become  my  duty 
and  your  mother's  to — to — to  pro- 
vide you  with  a  home  till  the  law 
shall  have  decided." 

"  I  cannot  leave  his  home  unless 
he  bids  me." 

"  I  am  telling  you  of  my  duty 
— of  my  duty  and  your  mother's." 
Then  he  passed  out  through  the 
gate,  thus  having  saved  his  con- 
science from  the  shame  of  a  false 
farewell ;  and  she  slowly  made  her 
way  back  to  the  house,  after  stand- 
ing for  a  moment  to  look  after  him 
as  he  went.  She  was  almost  sure  now 
that  something  was  intended.  He 
would  not  have  spoken  in  that  way 
of  his  dutv  unless  he  had  meant  her 
to  suppose  that  he  intended  to  per- 
form it.  "  My  duty,"  he  had  said, 
"  my  duty  and  your  niother's !  "  Of 
course  something  was  intended, 
somethinff  was  to  be  done  or  said 
more  than  had  been  done  or  said 
already.     During  the  breakfast  she 
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had  seen  in  the  curves  of  her  mother's 
mouth  the  signs  of  some  resolute 
purpose.  ])uring  tlie  very  praters 
she  liad  heard  in  her  mother's  voice 
a  sound  as  of  a  settled  determination. 
She  knew, — she  knew  that  some- 
thing was  to  be  done,  and  with  that 
knowledge  she  went  buck  into  her 
mother's  room,  and  sat  herself  down 
firmly  and  squarely  at  the  table. 
She  had  left  her  cup  partly  full, 
and  began  again  to  drink  her  tea. 
"  What  did  your  papa  say  to  you  ? " 
asked  lier  mother. 

"  l*apa  bade  me  stay  liere,  but 
I  told  him  that  most  certainly  I 
should  go  home  to  Folking."  Then 
Mrs.  Bolton  also  became  aware  of 
fixed  will  and  resolute  purpose  on 
her  daughter's  part. 

*'  Does  his  word  go  for  nothing  ? " 

"  How  cfin  two  persons'  words 
go  for  anything  when  <.»bedienco  is 
concerned  ]  It  is  like  God  and 
Mammon." 

"  Hester ! " 

"  If  two  people  tell  one  dllTercntly, 
it  must  be  right  to  cling  to  one  and 
leave  the  other.  No  man  ran  serve 
two  masters.  I  have  got  to  obey 
my  husband.  Jlven  were  I  to  say 
that  I  would  stav.  he  could  come 
and  take  me  away." 

"  He  could  not  do  that." 

"  I  sliall  not  be  ho  disobedient 
as  to  make  it  necessarv.  'I'he  car- 
riajie  will  be  iiere  at  twelve,  and 
1  shall  go.  I  had  better  go  and 
help  nurse  to  ])Ut  the  things  up." 
So  saying  she  loft  the  room,  but 
Mrs.  r>oitou  remained  there  a  while, 
sitting  square  and  linn  at  the  table. 

It  was  not  vet  ton  when  she  slowlv 
followed  her  daughter  up-stairs.  She 
first  went  into  Iut  own  room  for  a 
moment,  to  c.olloct  lier  thougiits 
over  again,  and  then  she  walked 
across  the  passage  to  her  daughter's 
chamber.  She  knocked  at  the 
door,  but  entered  as  she  knocked. 
"  Nurse,"  she  said,  **  will  you  go 
into  my  room  for  a  miimte  or  two  ? 


I  wish  to  speak  to  your  iDistrefls. 
May  she  take  tlie  baby,  Hester  f 
The  baby  was  taken,  and  then  the 
two  were  alone.  "Do  not  pack  up 
your  things  to-day,  Hester." 

"Why  not  r 

"You  are  not  going  to-day." 

"  I  am  going  to-day,  n)amma." 

"  That  I  should  seem  to  be  cruel 
to  you,  only  seem,  cuts  me  to  the 
lieart.  But  you  cannot  go  back  to 
Folking  to-day." 

"  When  am  I  to  go?" 

"Ah,  Hester!" 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean,  mamma. 
Is  it  that  1  am  to  be  a  prisoner  ?" 

"  If  you  would  be  gentle  I  would 
explain  it." 

"  I  will  not  be  gentle.  You  mean 
to  keep  me, — by  violence ;  but  I 
mean  to  go ;  my  husband  will  come. 
I  will  not  be  kept.  Oh,  mamma, 
you  would  hot  desire  mo  to  quarrel 
with  you  openly,  before  the  Ber- 
vants,  before  all  the  world  !  I  will 
not  be  kept.  I  will  certainly  go 
back  to  Folking.  Would  I  not  go 
back  though  I  had  to  get  through 
the  windows,  to  walk  the  whole 
way,  to  call  upon  the  policemen  even 
to  help  me  ?" 

"  No  one  will  help  you,  HcHter. 
Kvery  one  will  know  that  for  the 
present  this  should  be  your  home.** 

"  It  never  shall  be  my  home 
again,"  said  Hester,  bursting  into 
tears  and  rushing    after    her  baby. 

Then  there  were  two  hours  of 
intense  misery  in  tliat  hou8e,^-of 
misorv  to  all  who  were  concerned. 
Th(^  s('r\*jints,  down  to  the  girl  in  the 
scullerv  and  the  bov  who  cleaned 
the  boots,  were  made  aware  that 
master  and  mistress  were  both  deter- 
mincil  to  keep  their  married  daughter 
a  prisotier  in  the  house.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  house  sided  with  their 
mistress  generally,  having  all  of* 
them  been  induced  to  regard  John 
Caldigate  with  horror.  Hester's 
nurse,  of  course,  sympathised  with 
her   and   her  baby.     During    these 
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two  hours  the  packing  was  com- 
pleted, but  Hester  found  that  her 
strong  walking-boots  and  her  bonnet 
had  been  abstracted.  Did  they  really 
think  that  at  such  a  time  as  this 
boots  and  bonnets  would  be  any- 
thing to  her?  They  could  know 
nothing  of  her  nature.  They  could 
not  understand  the  sort  of  combat 
she  would  carry  on  if  an  attempt 
were  made  td  take  from  her  her 
liberty, — an  attempt  made  by  those 
who  had  by  law  no  right  to  control 
her!  When  once  she  had  learned 
what  was  being  done  she  would  not 
condescend  to  leave  her  room  till 
the  carriage  should  have  come. 
That  that  would  come  punctually 
at  twelve  she  was  sure.  Then  she 
would  go  down  without  her  bonnet 
and  without  her  boots,  and  see 
whether  any  one  would  dare  to 
stand  in  her  wav,  as  with  her  babv 
in  her  arms  she  would  attempt  to 
walk  forth  through  the  front  door. 

But  it  had  not  occurred  to  her 
that  other  steps  might  be  taken. 
Just  before  twelve  the  gardener 
stationed  himself  on  the  road  before 
the  house, — a  road  which  was  half 
lane  and  half  street,  belonging  to 
the  suburban  village  of  Chesterton, 
— and  there  awaited  the  carriage  at 
a  spot  some  yards  away  from  the 
gate.  It  was  well  that  he  was  early, 
because  Richard  was  there  a  few 
minutes  before  the  time  appointed. 
"  She  ain't  a-going  back  to-day," 
said  the  gardener,  laying  his  hands 
gently  on  the  horse's  back. 

"  Who  ain't  not  a-going  back  ? " 
asked  the  coachman. 

«*  Miss  Hester  ainV 
•:   '*  Mrs.  John  ain't  a-going  home  ? " 

*'  No ; — 1  was  to  come  out  and 
tell  you,  as  master  don't  like  wheels 
on  the  gravel  if  it  can  be  helped. 
We  ain't  ffot  none  of  onr  own." 

'*  Missus  ain't  a-going  home?  Why, 
master  expects  her  for  certain  ! " 

"I  was  to  say  she  ain't  a-going 
to-dav." 


The  man  who  was  driving  passed 
the  rains  into  his  whip-hand,  and 
raising  his  hat,  began  to  scratch  his 
head  with  the  other.  He  knew  at 
once  that  there  was  something 
wrong, — that  this  prolonged  staying 
away  from  home  was  not  merely 
a  pleasantly  lengthened  visit.  His 
master  had  been  very  urgent  with 
him  as  to  punctuality,  and  was  evi- 
dently intent  upon  the  return  of 
his  wife.  All  the  facts  of  the  accu- 
salion  were  known  to  the  man,  and 
the  fact  also  that  his  master's  pre- 
sent wife  was  entirely  in  accord 
with  his  master.  It  could  not  be 
that  she  should  have  determined  to 
prolong  her  visit,  and  then  have 
sent  him  back  to  her  husband  with 
such  a  message  as  this !  "  If  you'll 
hold  the  bosses  just  a  minute,"  he 
said,  "  I'll  go  in  and  see  my  missus." 

But  the  Grange  gardener  was 
quite  as  intent  on  his  side  of  the 
question  as  was  the  Folking  coach- 
man on  the  other.  To  him  the 
horrors  of  bigamy  were  manifest. 
He  was  quite  of  opinion  that  "  Miss 
Hester," — who  never  ought  to  have 
been  married  in  that  way  at  all, — 
should  now  be  kept  a  prisoner  in 
her  father's  house.  "  It  ain't  no 
use  your  going  in, — and  you  can't," 
said  the  gardener.  "  I  ain't  agoing 
to  hold  the  horses,  and  there's  no- 
body as  will." 

'» What's  up,  mate  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know  as  I'm  mate  to 
you,  nor  yet  to  no  one  like  you. 
And  as  to  what's  up,  I've  told  you 
all  as  I'm  bade  to  tell  you ;  and  I 
ain't  a-going  to  tell  you  no  more. 
'  You  can't  turn  your  horses  there. 
You'd  better  drive  round  into  the 
village,  and  there  you'll  get  the  high- 
road back  to  Cambridge."  Then  the 
gardener  retreated  within  a  little 
gate  of  his  own  which  led  from  the 
hine  into  the  precincts  close  to  his 
own  cottage.  The  man  was  an 
honest,  loyal,  old  fanatic,  who  would 
scrupb   at  nothing  in  carrying  out 
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the  orders  of  his  mistress  in  so  good 
a  cause.  And  personally  his  feel- 
\\\q:a  had  been  acerbated  in  that  he 
had  been  called  "  mate  "  by  a  man 
not  half  ills  a^o. 

The  coachman  did  as  he  was  bid, 
seeing  before  him  no  other  possible 
course.  He  could  not  leave  his 
horses.  But  when  he  was  in  front 
of  the  iron  gates  he  stopped  and 
examined  the  premises.  The  gates 
were  old,  aucl  were  opened  and 
closed  at  ordinary  times  by  an 
ordinary  ancient  lock.  But  now 
there  was  a  chain  passed  in  and  out 
with  a  padlock, — evidently  placed 
there  to  prevent  him  from  entering 
in  opposition  to  the  gardener's  in- 
structions. There  was  clearly  no 
course  open  to  him  but  to  drive  the 
carriage  back  to  his  master. 

At  a  quarter  before  twc^lve  Hester 
left  her  own  room, — which  looked 
backwards  into  the  garden,  as  did 
all  the  ])lea*<antcr  rooms  of  the 
hoUHC, — with  the  intention  of  seat- 
ing herself  in  a  spare  room  looking 
out  to  the  front,  from  which  she 
<;ould  have  s»;cn  the  carriage  as  it 
entered  the  irate.  Had  she  so  seen 
it  she  wouhl  <!ertainly  have  called  to 
the  man  fmm  the  window  when 
he  W21S  &tan<iing  in  the  road,  l^ut 
the  door  of  that  front  room  was 
locked  ai;ain.st  her:  and  when  she 
tried  the  other  she  found  that  all 
the  front  rooms  were  locked.  She 
knew  the  house,  of  coui-se,  as  w(ill 
as  did  her  niother,  and  she  rushe<l 
up  to  the  atties  where  the  servants 
occupied  the  rooms  looking  out  to 
the  road.  But  thoy,  too,  were 
locked  against  her.  Then  it  Hashed 
upon  her  that  the  attempt  to  make 
her  a 'prisoner  was  to  be  carried  out 
through  every  possible  detail. 

What  should  she  do?  Her  hus- 
band would  come  of  course;  but 
what  if  he  were  unahle  to  foree.  an 
entrance  ?  An«l  how  eould  he  foree 
it  i  Would  the  police  help  him  ? 
Would  the  magistrates   help    him  ? 


She  knew  that  the  law  was  on  her 
side,  and  on  his, — that  the  \aw 
would  declare  him  to  be  lier  lord 
and  owner  till  the  law  should  have 
separated  them.  But  would  the 
law  allow  itself  to  be  used  readilv 
for  this  purpose?  She,  too,  could 
understand  that  the  feeling  of  the 
community  would  be  airainst  her, 
and  that  in  such  a  case  the  law 
might  allow  itself  to  'become  slow, 
lethargic,  and  .perhaps  inoperative, 
yielding  to  the  popular  feeling. 
She  saw  the  points  which  were 
strong  against  her  as  clearly  as 
William  and  Robert  JJolton  had 
seen   those  which  were   strong  on 

their    side,      liut !     As    she 

stood  there  bcatiiKy  her  foot  an- 
grily  on  the  Hoor  of  the  passage, 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  there 
should  be  more  then  one  "  but "  in 
his  favour.  If  they  kept  her,  they 
should  have  to  lock  her  up  as  in  a 
dungeon  ;  they  and  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood should  hear  her  Jvoice. 
They  should  be  driven  to  do  such 
things  that  the  feeling  of  the  cora- 
munitv  would  be  no  lon^rer  on  their 
side. 

A^irious  ideas  passe<l  through  her 
mind.  She  thought  for  a  moment 
that  she  would  refuse  to  take  any 
nourishment  in  that  house.  Her 
mother  would  surelv  not  see  her 
die;  and  would  thus  have  to  see 
her  die  or  else  send  hor  forth  to  be 
fed.  But  that  thought  st.iycd  with 
her  but  for  a  moment.  It  was 
not  only  for  herself  that  she  must 
eat  and  drink,  but  for  her  baby. 
Then,  finding  that  she  could  not  get 
to  the  front  windows,  and  seeing  that 
the  time  had  come  in  which  the 
carriage  should  have  been  there,  she 
went  <lown  into  the  hall,  where  she 
found  her  mother  seated  on  a  high- 
backed  old  oak  arm-chair.  The 
win<lows  of  the  hall  locked  oat  on 
to  tlm  sweep  before  the  house;  bnt 
she  was  w<!ll  aware  that  from  these 
lower   windows  the    plot  of  ahmba 
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in  the  centre  of  the  space  hindered 
any  view  of  the  p;ate.  Without 
speaking  to  her  mother  she  put  her 
hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door  as 
though  to  walk  forth,  but  found 
it  barred.  "Ara  I  prisoner?"  she 
said. 

"  Yes,  Hester ;  yes.  If  you  will 
use  such  a  word  as  to  your  father's 
house,  you  are  a  prisoner." 

**  I  will  not  remain  so.  You  will 
have  to  chain  me,  and  to  ga^  me, 
and  to  kill  me.  O  my  baby, — 
O  my  child  !  Nurse,  nurse,  bring 
me  my  boy  !"  Then  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms,  she  sat  down  in  an- 
other high -backed  oak  arm-chair, 
looking:  at  the  hall-door.  There 
she  would  sit  till  her  husband 
should  come.  lie  surely  would 
come.  He  would  make  his  way  up 
to  those  windows,  and  there  she 
could  at  any  rate  hoar  his  com- 
mands. If  he  came  for  her,  surely 
she  would  be  able  to  escape. 

The  coachman  drove  back  to  the 
town  very  quickly,  and  went  to  the 
inn  at  which  his  horses  were  gen- 
erally put  up,  thinking  it  better  to 
go  to  his  master  thence  on  foot. 
But  there  he  found  John  Caldigate, 
who  had  come  across  from  Mr, 
Seelv's  office.  "  Where  is  Mrs. 
Caldigate?"  he  said,  as  the  man 
drove  the  empty  carriage  down  the 
entrance  to  the  yard.  The  man, 
touching  his  hat,  and  with  a  motion 
of  his  hand  which  w^as  intended 
to  check  his  master's  impetuosity, 
drove  on  ;  and  then,  when  he  had 
freed  himself  from  the  charge  of  his 
horses,  told  his  story  with  many 
whispers. 

"The  gardener  said  she  wasn't 
to  come !" 

*'  Just  that,  sir.  There'^  some- 
thing up  more  than  you  think,  sir ; 
there  is  indeed.  He  was  that  frac- 
tious that  he  wouldn't  hold  the 
horses  for  me,  not  for  a  minute, 
till  I  could  go  in  and  see,  and 
then — 
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«  Well  ?" 

"  The  gates  was  chained,  sir." 

"  Chained  f" 

"  A  chain  was  round  the  bars, 
and  a  padlock.  I  never  see  such  a 
thing  on  a  gentleman's  gate  in  my 
life  before.  Chained ;  as  nobody 
wasn't  to  go  in,  nor  yet  nobody 
wasn't  to  come  out!"  The  man 
as  he  said  this  wore  that  air  of  dig- 
nity which  is  always  imparted  by 
the  possession  of  great  tidings  the 
truth  of  which  will  certainly  not 
be  doubted. 

The  tidings  were  great.  The 
very  thing  which  his  father  had 
suggested,  and  which  he  had  de- 
clared to  be  impossible,  was  being 
done.  The  old  banker  himself 
would  not,  he  thought,  have  dared 
to  propose  and  carry  out  such  a 
project.  The  whole  Bolton  family 
had  conspired  together  to  keep  his 
wife  from  him,  and  had  allured  her 
away  by  the  false  promise  of  a 
friendly  visit !  He  knew,  too,  that 
the  law  was  on  his  side;  but  he 
knew  also  that  lie  might  find  it  very 
difficult  to  make  use  of  the  law. 
If  the  world  of  Cambridire  chose  to 
think  that  Hester  was  not  his  wife, 
the  world  of  Cambridge  would  pro- 
bably support  the  Boltons  by  their 
opinion.  But  if  she,  if  his  Hester, 
were  true  to  him — and  she  certainly 
would  be  true  to  him, — and  if  she 
were  as  courageous  as  he  believed 
lier  to  be, — then,  as  he  thought,  no 
house  in  Chesterton  would  be  abie 
to  hold  her. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  turning 
in  his  mind  what  he  had  better  do. 
Then  he  gave  his  orders  to  the  man 
in  a  clear  natural  voice.  "  Take 
the  horses  out,  Richard,  and  feed 
them.  You  had  better  get  your 
dinner  here,  so  that  1  may  be  sure 
to  find  you  here  the  moment  I  want 
you." 

"I  won't  stir  a  step  from  the 
place,"  said  the  man. 
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What  should  he  do?  John 
Caldigatc,  as  he  walked  out  of  the 
inn-yard,  had  to  decide  for  himself 
what  he  wonld  do  at  once.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  i^o  to  the  mayor 
and  ask  for  assistance.  He  had  a 
right  to  the  custody  of  liis  wife. 
Her  father  had  no  right  to  make 
her  a  prisoner.  She  was  entitled  to 
go  whither  she  pleased,  so  long  as 
she  had  his  stinction  ;  and  should 
she  be  separated  from  liim  by  the 
action  of  the  law,  she  would  be  en- 
title<l  to  go  whither  she  pleased 
without  sanction  from  any  one. 
Whether  manied  or  unmarried 
slie  was  not  subject  to  her  father. 
The  husband  was  sure  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  assistance  of 
the  police,  but  he  doubted  much 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  get 
it,  and  he  was  most  averse  to  ask 
for  it. 

And  yet  what  other  step  could  he 
take?  W^ith  no  purpose  as  yet 
quite  iixed,  he  went  to  the  bank, 
thinking  that  ho  might  best  com- 
mence his  work  by  expostulating 
with  his  wife's  father.  It  was  Mr. 
Bolton's  habit  to  walk  every  morn- 
ing into  the  town,  unless  ho  was  de- 
terred by  heat  or  wet  or  ill  health ; 
and  till  lately  it  had  been  his  habit 
also  to  walk  back,  his  house  being 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
bank ;  but  latterly  the  double  walk 
Iiad  become  too  much  for  him,  and, 
when  I  he  time  for  his  return  came, 
he  would  si,«nd  out  for  a  cab  to  take 
him  home.  His  houi^s  were  very 
various.  JIo  would  LTenerallv  lunch 
at  the  bank,  in  his  own  little  dingy 
room ;  but  if  things  went  badly 
with  him,  so  as  to  disturb  his  mind, 
he  would  <r<>  back  early  in  the  dav, 
and  generally  pass  the  afternoon 
asleep.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
very  much  troubli?tl,  so  that  when 
Caldigate  reached   the  bank,  which 


he  did  before  one,  Mr.  Bolton 
was  already  getting  into  his  cab. 
"Could  I  speak  a  few  words  to 
you,  sir?"  said  Caldigate  in  the 
street. 

**  1  am  not  very  well  to-day," 
said  the  banker,  hardly  looking 
round,  persevering  in  his  effort  to 
get  into  the  vehicle. 

"  I  would  not  keep  you  for  a 
minute,  sir.  1  must  see  you,  aa  you 
are  aware." 

There  were  already  half-a-dozen 
people  coUectec],  all  of  whom  had 
no  doubt  heard  the  story  of  John 
Caldigate's  wife.  There  was,  in- 
deed, no  man  or  woman  in  Cam- 
bridge whose  ears  it  had  not  reached. 
In  the  hearing  of  these  Mr.  Bolton 
was  determined  not  to  speak  of  his 
daughter,  and  he  was  equally  deter- 
mined not  to  go  back  into  the  houflc. 
"  1  have  nothing  to  say,"  he  mut- 
tered— "  nothing,  nothing ;  drive 
on."  So  the  cab  wa?  driven  on, 
and  John  ('aldigatc  was  left  in  the 
street. 

The  man's  anger  now  produced 
a  fixed  purpose,  and  with  a  quick 
step  he  walked  away  from  the  bank 
to  Ivobeit  Bolton's  oflice.  Tlierehc 
soon  found  himself  iu  the  attorney's 
room.  '*  Are  you  aware  of  what 
they  are  doing  at  the  Grange  f 
he  askcil,  in  a  voice  which  waa  not 
so  guarded  as  it  should  have  been 
on  such  an  occ^ision.  Anger  and 
the  quickness  of  his  walk  had 
combinetl  to  make  liini  short  of 
breath,  and  he  asked  the  question 
with  that  flurried,  hasty  manner 
which  is  conmion  to  angry  people 
who  are  hot  rather  than  malicious 
in  their  angers. 

'*  I  don't  think  I  am,"  said  the 
attorney.  **  But  if  I  were,  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  just  at  present  be 
willing  to  discuss  their  doings  with 
you." 
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"  My  wifti  has  gone  there  on  a 
visit." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  It  is 
the  best  thincr  that  rav  sister  could 
do." 

"  And  now  it  seems  some  diffi- 
culty  is   made   about    her    return- 

ing." 

'*  That  I  think  very  likely.     Iler 

father  and  mother  can  hardly  wish 
that  she  should  go  back  to  your 
house  at  present.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  she  should  wish  it  herself.  If 
you  have  the  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man or  the  heart  of  a  man  you 
ought  not  to  wish  it." 

"  I  have  not  come  here  to  be 
taught  what  is  becoming  either  to 
a  man  or  a  gentleman." 

"If  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
80,  while  things  are  as  they  are  at 
present,  you  ought  not  to  come 
here  at  all." 

"  I  should  not  have  done  so  but 
for  this  violence,  this  breach  of  all 
hospitality  at  your  father's  ^house. 
My  wife  went  there  with  the  under- 
staDdin<r  that  she  was  to  stav  for 
two  days." 

"  And  now,  you  say,  they  detain 
her.  I  am  not  responsible ;  but  in 
doing  so  tli(}y  have  my  thorough 
sympathy  and  approbation.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  help  them,  or 
that  they  will  want  my  help ;  but  I 
shall  help  them  if  I  can.  The  fjict 
is,  you  had  better  leave  her  there." 

*'  Never ! " 

**  I  should  not  have  volunteered 
my  advice,  but,  as  you  are  here,  I 
may  perhaps  siiy  a  word.  If  you 
attempt  to  take  her  by  violence 
from  her  father's  house  you  will 
have  all  the  town,  all  the  county, 
all  England  ai^ainst  von." 

"  I  should; — I  own  it; unless 

she  wished  to  come  to  nic.     If  she 
chooses  to  stiiy,  she  shall  stay." 

"  It  must  nut  be  left  to  her.  If 
she  be  so  infatuated,  she  must  not 
be  allowed  to  judge  for  herself. 
Till  this  trial  be  over,  she  and  you 


must  live  apart.  Then,  if  that  woman 
does  not  make  good  her  claim, — if 
you  can  prove  that  the  woman  is 
lying, — then  you  will  have  back 
your  wife.  But  if,  as  everybody  I 
find  believes  at  present,  it  should 
be  proved  that  you  are  the  husband 
of  that  woman,  and  that  you  have 
basely  betrayed  my  poor  sister  by  a 
mock  marriage,  then  she  must  be 
left  to  the  care  of  her  father  and 
her  mother,  and  may  Heaven  help 
her  in  her  misery."  All  this  he 
said  with  much  dignity,  and  in  a 
manner  at  which  even  Caldigate 
could  not  take  personal  otFence. 
**You  must  remember,"  he  added, 
"  that  this  poor  injured  one  is  their 
daughter  and  my  sister." 

"  I  say  that  she  has  been  in  no  wis6 
injured  but, — as  I  also  am  injured, 
— by  a  wicked  plot.  And  1  say  that 
she  shall  come  back  to  me,  unless 
she  hei^self  elects  to  remain  with 
her  parents."  Then  he  left  the 
office  and  went  forth  again  into  the 
streets. 

lie  now  took  at  once  the  road  to- 
Chesterton,  trying  as  he  did  so  to 
make  for  himself  in  his  own  mind' 
a  plan  or  map  of  the  premises.  It 
v/oulcJ,  he  thought,  be  impossible 
but  that  his  wife  would  be  able  to 
get  out  of  the  house  and  come  to 
him  if  he  could  only  make  her 
aware  of  his  presence.  But  then 
there  was  the  baby,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  not  only  that  she 
should  escape  herself  but  that  she 
should  bring  her  child  with  her. 
Would  they  attempt  to  hold  her? 
Could  it  be  that  they  should  have 
already  locked  her  up  in  some  room 
up-stairs?  And  if  she  did  escape 
out  of  some  window,  even  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  how  would  it  be 
with  them  then  as  they  made  their 
way  back  into  the  town?  Think- 
ing of  this  he  hurried  back  to  the 
inn  and  told  Richard  to  take  the 
carriage  into  Chesterton  and  wait; 
there  at  the  turn  of  the  lane,  where  - 
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the  lane  lends  down  from  the  main 
road  to  the  Grange.  He  was  to 
wait  tlicre,  thouj^h  it  might  be  all 
the  day,  till  he  heard  from  or  saw 
his  master.  The  man,  wlio  was 
quite  as  keen  for  his  master  as  was 
the  old  gardener  for  his  mistress  on 
tlie  other  side,  promised  accurate 
obedience.  Then  he  retraced  his 
steps  and  walked  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  the  Gnmge. 

During  all  this  time  the  mother 
and  the  daughter  kept  their  weary 
seats  in  the  hall,  Hester  having  her 
baby  in  her  arms.  She  h«id  quite  de- 
termined that  nothing  should  induce 
her  again  to  go  up-stairs, — lest  the 
kev  of  the  room  should  be  tumed 
upon  her.  For  a  long  time  they 
!4at  in  silence,  and  then  she  declared 
her  purpose. 

"  1  shall  remain  here,  mamma." 

"If  so,  1  must  remain  t<>o." 

**  I  shall  not  go  up  to  my  bed- 
room again,  you  mav  be  sure  of 
that;' 

*'You  will  go  up  to-night,  I 
hope." 

**  C'ertainlv  not.  Nurse  shall 
take  baby  up  to  his  cradle.  I  do 
not  suppose  you  will  be  cruel 
enough  to  separate  me  from  my 
child." 

**  Cruel  !  1  )o  vou  not  know  that 
I  would  ill)  anylhini'  for  vou  or 
your  child, — that  I  wouM  die  for 
you  or  your  child  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  will  let  tlicm 
bring  mti  food  here.  Y(»u  would  not 
wish  him  to  be  starved." 

"Hester!" 

"  Well;  what  would  vou  have 
me  sav  f     Are  vou  not  niv  lailor?" 

"  1  am  your  mother.  At-cording 
to  mv  conscience  1  am  actinir  for 
vou  as  best  I  know  how.  Do  vou 
not  know  that  1  mean  to  be  good 
to  vou?" 

"  1  know  you  are  not  goo<l  to  me. 
Nobody  can  be  good  who  tries  to 
separate  mc  from  my  husband.  I 
shall  remain  here  till  he  comes  and 


tells  me  how  I  am  to  be  taken 
away."  Then  Mr.  Bolton  returned, 
and  made  his  way  into  the  hoase 
with  the  assistance  of  the  gardener 
through  the  kitchen.  lie  found 
the  two  women  sitting  in  the  hall, 
each  in  the  high-bjicked  arm-chair, 
and  his  daughter  with  her  baby  in 
her  arms, — a  most  piteous  sight,  the 
two  of  them  thus  together.  "  Papa," 
she  said,  as  he  came  up  into  the 
hall  from  the  kitchen,  "  vou  arc 
treating  me  badly,  cnielly,  unjustly. 
You  have  no  right  to  keep  me  here 
against  my  will.  I  am  my  bus- 
band's  wife,  and  I  must  go  to  my 
liusband." 

"  It  is  for  the  best,  Hester." 

"  AVhat  is  wrong  cannot  be  for 
the  best.  1  )o  you  suppose  that  ho 
will  let  me  be  kept  here  in  prison  ? 
Of  course  he  will  come.  Whv  do 
you  not  let  me  go  ?  " 

"It  is  right  that  you  should  be 
here,  Hester,"  he  said,  as  he  passed 
up-stairs  to  his  own  be<]room.  It 
was  a  terrible  job  of  work  for  which 
he  had  no  strength  whatever  liim- 
self,  and  as  to  wliich  he  was  begin- 
ning to  doubt  whether  even  his 
wife's  strenjjth  would  suffice.  As 
for  her,  as  for  Hester,  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  that  she  shonfd  be 
wearied  and  broken  into  submission. 
]>ut  it  was  fearful  to  think  that 
his  wift^  should  have  to  sit  there 
the  whole  day,  saying  nothingr, 
<U)ing  nothing,  merely  watching  ]&X 
her  daughter  should  attempt  to 
escape  throuixh  some  window. 

"  It  will "  kill  vour  father,  1 
think,"  said  the  mother. 

*'Why  docs  he  not  let  me  go 
then  ?  1  have  to  think  of  my  bus- 
band  :ind  my  child."  Then  again 
there  was  silence.  When  they  had 
been  seated  thus  for  two  honrs,  all 
the  words  that  had  been  spoken 
between  them  had  not  spread  them- 
selves over  ten  minutes,  and  Mn. 
]>olton  was  lookint'  forward  to  hoar 
after   hour  of  the   same   kind.     It 
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did  not  seem  to  her  to  be  possible 
that  Hester  should  be  forced  up 
into  her  own  room.  Even  she, 
with  all  her  hardihood,  could  not 
ask  the  men  about  the  place  to  take 
her  in  their  arms  and  carry  her 
with  violence  up  the  stairs.  Nor 
would  the  men  have  done  it,  if  so 
required.  Nothing  but  a  police- 
man's garb  will  seem  to  justify  the 
laying  of  a  hand  upon  a  woman, 
and  even  that  will  hardly  do  it 
unless  the  woman  be  odiously  dis- 
reputable. Mrs.  Bolton  saw  clear- 
ly what  was  before  her.  Should 
Hester  be  strong  in  her  purpose  to 
remain  seated  as  at  present,  she 
also  must  remain  seated.  Weari- 
ness and  solicitude  for  her  baby 
might  perhaps  drive  the  young 
mother  to  bed.  Then  she  also 
would  go  to  her  bed, — and  would 
rest,  with  one  eye  ever  open,  with 
her  ears  always  on  the  alert.  She 
was  somewhat  sure  of  herself.  Her 
life  had  not  been  so  soft  but  that 
she  could  endure  much, — and  of  her 
purpose  she  was  quite  sure.  No- 
thincr  would  trouble  her  conscience 
if  she  could  succeed  iu  keeping  her 
daughter  separated  from  John  Cal- 
digate. 

(^aldiojate  in  his  hot  haste  walked 
up  to  the  iron  gates  and  found  them 
chained.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
shook  them,  and  in  vain  that  he 
looked  at  them.  The  gates  were 
fully  twelve  feet  high,  and  spiked  at 
the  top.  At  each  side  of  the  gates 
ran  a  wall  surmounted  by  iron  rail- 
ings,— extending  to  the  gardener's 
cottage  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the 
coach  -  house  on  the  other.  Tiie 
drive  up  to  the  house,  which  swept 
round  a  plot  of  thick  shrubs,  lay 
between  the  various  offices, — the 
stables  and  coach-house  beinjj  on 
one  side,  and  the  laundry  and  gar- 
dener's cotta<re  on  the  other.  From 
the  road  there  was  no  mode  of  in- 
gress for  him  to  this  enclosure,  un- 
less he  could  get  over  the  railings. 


This  might  perhaps  have  been 
possible,  but  it  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  bring 
his  wife  back  by  the  same  way. 
There  was  a  bell  at  the  gardeners 
little  gate,  which  he  rang  loudly ; 
but  no  one  would  come  to  him.  At 
last  he  made  his  way  round  into 
the  kitchen-garden  by  a  comer 
where  access  was  made  by  climbing 
a  moderately  high  gate  which  gave 
an  entrance  to  the  fields.  From 
thence  he  had  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing his  way  on  to  the  lawn  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  up  by  half- 
a-dozen  stone  steps  to  the  terrace 
which  ran  alon^:  under  the  win- 
dows.  Here  he  found  that  the 
lower  shutters  w^ere  barred  on  the 
inside  throughout,  so  that  he 
could  not  look  into  any  of  the 
rooms.  But  he  could  rap  at  the 
windows,  which  he  did  loudly,  and 
it  was  in  his  power  to  break  them 
if  he  pleased.  He  rapped  very 
loudly;  but  poor  Hester,  who  sat 
at  the  front  hall,  heard  nothing  of 
the  noise. 

He  knew  that  from  the  back- 
garden  he  could  make  his  way  to 
the  front,  with  more  or  less  of  vio- 
lence. Between  the  gardener's  cot- 
tage and  the  laundry  there  was  a 
covered  passage  leading  to  the  front, 
the  buildings  above  being  continu- 
ous, but  leaving  a  way  through  for 
the  convenience  of  the  servants. 
This,  however,  was  guarded  by  a 
trellis -work  gate.  But  even  on 
this  gate  the  gardener  had  managed 
to  fix  a  lock.  When  Caldigatc 
reached  the  spot  the  man  was  stand- 
ing, idle  and  observant,  at  his  own 
cottage  -  door.  "  You  had  better 
open  this  gate,"  said  Caldigate, 
*'  or  I  shall  kick  it  open." 

"  You  mustn't  do  that,  Mr.  Cal- 
digate. It's  master's  orders  as  it's 
to  be  locked.  It's  mastp'-'s  orders 
as  you  ain't  to  be  m  »^^..  at  all." 
Then  Caldigate  raised  his  foot,  and 
the  trellis-work  gate  was  very  soon 
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despatched.  "Very  well,"  said 
the  man; — "very  well,  Mr.  Caldi- 
gate. Tliat'll  have  to  come  agin 
you  when  the  other  things  come. 
It's  my  belief  as  it's  burglorioiis." 
Then  Caldigate  went  up  before  the 
house  -  windows,  and  the  gardener 
followed  him. 

The  front  door  was  approached 
by  half-a-dozen  stone  steps,  which 
were  guarded  on  each  side  by  a 
curved  iron  rail.  Along  the  whole 
front  of  the  house,  passing  under 
the  steps,  there  ran  a  narrow,  shal- 
low area,  contrived  simply  to  give 
light  to  the  kitchen  and  offices  in 
the  basement  story.  But  this  area 
was,  again,  guarded  by  an  iron  rail, 
which  wsis  so  constructed  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  any  one 
less  expert  than  a  practised  house- 
breaker should  ffet  in  or  out  of  anv 
of  the  windows  looking  that  wav. 
From  the  hall  there  were  no  less 
than  four  windows  looking  to  the 
front ;  but  they  were  all  equally 
unapproachable. 

The  moment  that  Caldigate  ap- 
peared coining  round  the  curve  of 
the  gnivel  road  J  Jester  saw  ,him. 
Jumping  up  from  her  chair  with 
her  babv  she  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow,  and  called  to  liim  aloud,  tap- 
ping at  the  window  as  she  did  so, 
"John,  I  am  here!  Come  to  me! 
come  to  me  !  Take  me  out !  They 
have  shut  me  in,  and  will  not  let 
me  come  to  you."  Then  she  held 
up  the  baby.  "Mamma,  let  him 
in,  so  that  he  come  to  his  own 
baby.  You  dare  not  keep  the 
father  away  from  his  own  child." 
At  this  time  the  nurse  w<is  in  the 
hall,  as  was  also  the  cook.  But 
the  front  door  was  locked  as  well 
as  chained,  and  the  key  was  in  Mrs. 
Bolton's  own  pocket.  She  sat 
perfectly  silent,  rigid,  without  a 
motion.  She  had  known  that  ho 
would  come  and  show  himself  ;  and 
she  had  determined  that  she  would 
be    rigid,    silent,    and    motionless. 


She  would  not  move  or  speak  un- 
less Hester  should  endeavour  to 
make  her  way  down  into  the  kit- 
chen. But  just  in  the  passage 
which  led  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen- 
stairs  stood  the  cook, — Ftrong,  solid, 
almost  twice  the  weight  of  Hester, 
— a  pious,  determined  woman,  on 
whom  her  mistress  could  depend 
that  she  would  remain  there  im- 
pervious. 

They  could  talk  to  each  other 
now,  Hester  and  Caldigate,  each 
explaining  or  sugrrcsting  what  had 
been  done  or  should  be  done ;  but 
they  could  converse  only  so  that 
their  enemies  around  them  should 
hear  every  word  that  was  spoken. 
"  No,  John,  no ;  T  will  not  stay," 
she  sjiid,  when  her  husband  told 
her  that  he  would  leave  the  deci- 
sion to  her.  "  Unless  it  be  to  do 
your  bidding,  I  will  not  stay  here 
willingly.  And,  John,  I  will  not 
move  up-stairs.  I  will  remain  here ; 
and  if  they  choose  to  give  me  food 
they  may  bring  it  to  me,  Unlesa 
they  carry  me  I  will  not  go  to  my 
bedroom.  And  they  shall  tear  mo  to 
pieces  before  1  will  let  them  carry 
me.  l^oor  baby!  poor  baby  I  I 
know  he  will  be  ill,"  she  said, 
moaning,  but  still  so  that  he,  stand- 
ing beyond  the  railings,  should 
hear  her  throuijh  the  window.  "  I 
know  he  will  be  ill ;  but  what  can 
I  do  ?  They  do  not  care  for  my 
baby.  If  he  should  die  it  will 
be  nothing  to  them."  During  all 
this  Mrs.  Bolton  kept  her  rcaolre, 
and  sat  there  rigid,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  speaking  no 
word,  apparently  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  scene  around  her.  ller 
back  was  turned  to  the  front  door, 
so  that  she  could  not  sec  John 
Caldig:ite.  Nor  would  she  attempt 
to  look  at  him.  He  could  not  g€t 
in,  nor  could  the  other  get  out.  If 
that  were  so  she  would  endeavour 
to  boar  it  all.  In  the  mean  time  the 
old  man  was  sittin<;  in  his  arra-chiur 
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up  in  his  bedroom,  reduced  almost 
to  inanity  of  mind  by  the  horror  of 
the  occasion.  When  he  could  think 
of  it  all  he  would  tell  himself  that 
l»e  must  let  her  go.  He  could  not 
keep  the  mother  and  her  baby  a 
prisoner  in  such  a  condition  as 
this. 

Then  there  came  dinner.  Let 
misfortunes  be  what  they  may,  din- 
ner will  come.  The  old  man  crawled 
down-stairs,  and  II ester  was  invited 
into  the  dining-room.  *'No,"  she 
swd.  "  If  you  choose  to  send  it  to 
me  here,  because  of  baby,  I  will 
eat."  Then,  neither  would  Mrs. 
Bolton   go   to   her    husband;    but 


botli  of  them,  seated  in  their 
high-backed  arm-chairs,  ate  their 
food  with  their  plates  upon  their 
laps. 

During  this  time  Caldigate  still 
remained  outside,  but  in  vain.  As 
circumstances  were  at  present,  he 
had  no  means  of  approaching  his 
wife.  He  could  kick  down  a 
slight  trellis- work  gate ;  but  he 
could  bring  no  adequate  force  to 
bear  against  the  stout  front  door. 
At  last,  when  the  dusk  of  evening 
came  on,  he  took  his  departure, 
assuring  his  wife  that  he  would 
be  there  again  on  the  following 
morning. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. THE    ESCAPE. 


During  the  whole  of  that  night 
Hester  kept  her  position  in  the 
hall,  holding  her  baby  in  her  arms 
as  long  as  the  infant  would  sleep  in 
that  position,  and  then  allowing 
the  nurse  to  take  it  to  its  cradle 
up-stairs.  And  during  the  whole 
night  also  Mrs.  Bolton  remained 
with  her  daughter.  Tea  was  brought 
to  them,  y?hich  each  of  them  took, 
and  after  that  neither  spoke  a 
word  to  the  other  till  the  morn- 
ing. Before  he  went  to  bed,  Mr. 
Bolton  came  down  and  made  an 
effort  for  their  joint  comfort. 
**  Hester,"  he  said,  "  why  should 
you  not  go  to  your  room  ?  You  can 
do  yourself  no  good  by  remaining 
there." 

"  No,"  she  said,  sullcnlv, — "  no ; 
I  will  stay." 

"You  will  only  make  yourself 
ill, — you  and  your  mother." 

"  She  can  go.  Though  I  should 
die,  I  will  stay  here." 

Nor  could  he  succeed  better  with 
his  wife.  *'  If  she  is  obstinate,  so 
must  I  be,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  to  her  that  there  could  be 
no  reason  for  such  obstinacy,  that 


her  daughter  would  not  attempt  to 
escape  during  the  hours  of  the  night 
without  her  baby. 

"  You  would  not  do  that,"  said 
the  old  man,  turning  to  his  daugh- 
ter. But  to  this  Hester  would 
make  no  reply,  and  Mrs.  Bolton 
simply  declared  her  purpose  of  re- 
maining. To  her  mind  there  wa« 
present  an  idea  that  she  would,  at 
anv  rate,  endure  as  much  actual 
suffering  as  her  daughter.  There 
they  both  sat,  and  in  the  morning 
they  were  objects  pitiable  to  be 
seen. 

Macbeth  and  Sancho  have  been 
equally  eloquent  hi  the  praise  of 
sleep.  "Sleep  that  knits  up  the 
ravelled  sleeve  of  care  I"  But  sleep 
will  knit  up  effectually  no  broken 
stitches  unless  it  be  enjoyed  in  bed. 
"  Blessings  on  him  who  invented 
sleep,"  said  Sancho.  But  the  great 
inventor  was  he  who  discovered 
mattresses  and  sheets  and  blankets. 
These  two  unfortunates  no  doubt 
slept;  but  in  the  morning  they 
were  weary,  comfortless,  and  ex- 
hausted. Towels  and  basins  were 
brought  to  them,  and  then  they  pre- 
pared themselves  to  watch  through 
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another  day.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
trial  between  them,  which  could 
outwatcli  the  otlier.  Tlie  mother 
wa3,  of  course,  much  the  older ;  but 
with  poor  Hester  there  was  the 
baby  to  add  to  her  troubles.  Never 
was  there  a  woman  more  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  licr  purpose  than 
Mrs.  Bolton,  or  one  more  determined 
to  thwart  the  purpose  of  another 
than  she  who  still  called  herself 
Hester  Caldigate.  In  the  morning 
Mrs.  Bolton  implored  her  husband 
to  go  into  Cambridge  as  usual ;  but 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  leave  the 
house  with  such  inmates.  So  he 
sat  in  his  bedroom  dozing  wretch- 
edly in  his  arm-chair. 

(■aldigate  appeared  before  the 
Iiouse  at  nine  o'clock,  no  further 
attempt  having  been  made  to  exclude 
his  entrance  by  the  side  gate,  and 
asked  to  see  Mr.  liolton.  "l*apa  is 
up-stairs,"  said  IJester  through  the 
window.  ]iut  the  old  man  would 
not  come  down  to  sec  his  visitor, 
nor  would  he  send  any  m(^ssage. 
Then  (^'aldigate  declared  his  purpose 
of  going  at  once  to  the  mayor  and 
demanding  assistance  from  the  po- 
lice. Jle  at  any  rate  would  return 
with  the  carriage  as  early  as  he 
could  after  his  visit  to  the  majjis- 
trat<i's  office.  Jle  went  to  the 
mavor,  and  inflicted  much  trouble 
on  that  excellent  officer,  who,  how- 
ever, at  last,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  clerk, — and  of  Hobert  Bolton, 
whom  he  saw  on  the  sly, — came  to 
the  decision  that  his  own  authority 
would  not  suffice  for  the  breaking 
open  of  a  man's  house  in  order  that 
his  married  daurrhter  should  be 
taken  by  violence  from  his  custody. 
"  No  doubt,"  lie  saiil, — "  no  doubt," 
when  Caldigate  pleaded  tliat  Mr. 
Bolton's  daughter  was,  at  any  rate 
for  the  present,  liis  own  wife ;  and 
that  a  man's  right  to  have  his  wife 
is  undoubted.  Those  words  *'  no 
doubt"  were  said  very  often  ;  but 
no   other  words  were  said.     Then 


the  clerk  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  proper  course  would  be  for  Mr. 
Caldigate  to  go  up  to  London  and 
get  an  order  from  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor ;  which  was,  of  course,  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  his  wife  was 
to  remain  at  Chesterton  till  after 
the  trial, — unless  she  could  effect 
her  own  escape. 

]{ut  not  on  that  account  was  he 
inclined  to  yield.  .  lie  had  felt  from 
the  first,  as  liad  she  also,  that  she 
would  make  her  way  out  of  the 
house,  or  would  not  make  it,  as  she 
might  or  might  not  have  the  courage 
to  be  persistent  in  demanding  it. 
This,  indeed,  had  been  felt  both  by 
William  and  Robert  Bolton,  when 
they  had  given  their  counsel.  "  She 
is  a  woman  with  a  babv,  and  when 
in  your  house  will  be  subject  to 
your  influences.  She  will  bo  very 
angry  at  first,  but  will  probably 
yield  after  a  time  to  your  instmc- 
tions.  She  will  at  last  give  an 
unwilling  assent  to  the  course  yea 
propose.  'J  hat  is  what  may  be 
expected.  But  if  she  should  be 
flnner  than  we  think,  if  there  should 
be  in  her  bosom  a  greater  power  of 
resistance  than  wu  expert,  should 
she  dash  herself  too  nolentljr 
against  the  cage, — ^then  yon  must  let 
her  go."  That  Wiis  intended  to  be 
the  gist  of  the  advice  given,  though 
it  perhaps  was  not  so  accnrately  ex- 
pressed. It  was  in  that  way  under- 
stood by  the  old  man ;  bat  Mrs. 
Bolton  would  not  so  understand  it. 
She  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  as  she  pressed  her  lips  together 
she  told  herself  that  she  intended 
to  go  through  with  it 

And  so  did  Hester.  But  as  this 
day  went  on,  Hester  became  at 
times  almost  hysterical  in  hereflforts 
to  communicate  with  her  husband 
through  the  window,  holding  np 
her  baby  and  throwing  back  her 
head,  an<l  was  almost  in  convulsions 
in  her  eflbrts  to  get  at  him.  Ue  on 
the   other  side  thundered   at    the 
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door  with  the  knocker,  till  that 
iiistramcnt  had  been  UDscrewed 
from  within.  But  still  he  could 
knock  with  his  stick  and  shout 
with  his  voice,  while  the  people 
outside  the  iron  gates  stood  looking 
on  in  a  crowd.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  Robert  ]>olton  endeavoured 
to  get  an  order  from  the  magistrates 
for  the  removal  of  Caldigate  by 
the  police.  But  the  mayor  would 
not  assent  either  to  that.  Old  Mr. 
Bolton  was  the  owner  of  the  house, 
and  if  there  was  a  nuisance  to  be 
complained  of,  it  was  he  that  must 
complain.  The  mayor  during  these 
days  was  much  tried.  The  steady 
married  people  of  the  borough, — the 
shopkeepers  and  their  wives,  the 
doctors  and  lawyei's  and  clergymen, 
— were  in  favour  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bolton.  It  was  held  to  be  fitting 
that  a  poor  lady  in  Hester's  un- 
fortunate position  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  her  parents 
till  the  matter  had  been  settled. 
But  the  people  generally  sympa- 
thised with  the  vounir  husband  and 
young  wife,  and  were  loud  in  de- 
nouncing the  illegality  of  the 
banker's  proceedings.  And  it  was 
already  rumoured  that  among  the 
undergraduates  Caldigate's  side  was 
favoured.  It  was  generally  known 
that  Crinkett  and  the  woman  had 
asked  for  money  before  they  had 
brought  their  accusation,  and  on 
that  account  sympathy  ran  with  the 
Squire  of  Folking.  The  mayor, 
therefore,  did  not  dare  to  give  au 
order  that  Caldiijate  should  be  re- 
moved  from  off  the  premises  at 
Puritan  Grange,  knowing  that  he 
was  there  in  search  of  a  wife  who 
was  only  anxious  to  place  herself  in 
his  custody. 

But  nothing  was  done  all  that 
da}'.  About  four  in  the  afternoon, 
while  Caldigate  was  still  there,  and 
at  a  moment  in  which  poor  Hester 
liad  been  reduced  by  the  continu- 
ance of  her  eftbrts  to  a  state  of  hys- 


terical prostration,  the  old  man 
summoned  his  wife  up-stairs.  She, 
with  a  motion  to  the  cook,  who  still 
guarded  the  stairs,  obeyed  the  order, 
and  for  a  moment  left  her  watch. 

"  You  must  let  her  go,"  said  the 
old  man,  with  tbemulous  anxiety, 
beating  with  his  fingers  on  his 
knees  as  he  spoke.  *' You  must  let 
her  go." 

"  No,  no  ! " 

"  It  will  kill  her." 

"  If  I  let  her  go  1  shall  kill  her 
soul,"  said  the  detennined  woman. 
"  Is  not  her  soul  more  then  her 
bodv?" 

''They  will  say  we — murdered 
her." 

"Who  will  say  it?  And  what 
would  that  be  but  the  breath  of  a 
man  ?  Does  not  our  Father  who  is 
ill  heaven  know  that  I  would  die 
to  do  her  a  service,  if  the  service 
accorded  with  His  will  ?  Does  He 
not  know  that  I  am  cruel  to  her 
here  in  order  that  she  may  be  saved 

from  eternal "     She  was  going 

to  say,  in  the  natural  fervour  of  her 
speech,  "from  eternal  cruelty  to 
come,"  but  she  checked  herself.  To 
have  admitted  that  such  a  judgment 
could  be  worse  than  just,  worse 
even  than  merciful,  would  be  blas- 
phemy to  her.  "  Oh,  He  knows  1 
He  knows !  And  if  He  knows, 
what  matters  what  men  may  say 
that  I  have  done  to  her  ? " 

"I  cannot  {lave  it  go  on  like 
this,"  said  he,  still  whispering. 

"  She  will  be  wearied  out,  and 
then  we  will  take  her  to  her  bed." 

But  Mr.  Bolton  succeeded  in  de- 
manding that  a  telegram  should  be 
sent  up  to  William  requesting  him 
to  come  down  to  the  Grange  as  early 
as  possible  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. This  was  sent,  and  also  a 
messajje  to  Robert  Bolton  in  Cam- 
bridge,  telling  him  that  William 
had  been  summoned.  During  these 
two  days  ho  had  not  been  seen  at 
the  Grange,  though  he  knew  much 
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of  what  was  bein^  done  there.  Had 
he,  however,  been  aware  of  all  that 
his  sister  and  step-motlier  were  en- 
during, he  would  probably  have 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  As  it 
i^as,  be  had  justified  his  absence  by 
pleadinjr  to  himself  Mrs.  Bolton's 
personal  enmity,  and  the  under- 
standing which  existed  that  he 
should  not  visit  the  house.  Then, 
when  it  was  dark,  Caldigate  with 
the  carriage  again  returned  to  the 
town,  where  he  slept  as  he  had 
done  on  the  previous  night.  Again 
their  food  was  brought  to  the  two 
women  in  the  hail,  and  again  each 
of  them  swallowed  a  cup  of-  tea  as 
they  prepared  themselves  for  the 
work  of  the  night. 

In  the  hall  there  was  a  gas-stove, 
wliich  was  kept  burning,  and  gave 
a  faint  glimmer,  so  that  each  could 
see  the  outline  of  the  other.     Light 
beyond   that   there  was   none.     In 
the  wearv  lonjx  lioui*s  of  uiffhLs  such 
as  these,  nights  ])assed  on  the  scats 
of    railwav    carriages,   or    rougher 
nights,    such    as    some    of   us    re- 
member, on  the  outside  of  coaches, 
or   sitting   by  the  side  of  the  sick, 
sleep  will  come  early  and  will  early 
go.     The  weariness  of  the  past  day 
will  produce  some  forgetfulness  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  tlien  come  the 
slow,  cold,  sad  hours  througli  which 
the  dawn  has  to  be  expected.     Be- 
tween two  and  three  these   unfor- 
tunates were  both  awake,  the  poor 
baby  having  been  but  lately  carried 
back  from  its  mf)ther  to  its  cradle. 
Then  suddenly   Mrs.  Bolton  hcjird 
rather  then  saw  her    daughter  slip 
down   from   her  chair    on    to   the 
ground    and    stretch    herself   along 
upon    the   hard   floor.       **  Hester," 
she   said ;   but   IJ ester   did  not  an- 
swer.     *' I  Fester,    are    you   hurt?" 
When   there    was    still   no   answer, 
the    mother  got  up,  with    limbs  so 
stiff  that  she  could  hardlv  use  them, 
and  stood  over  her  child.     "Jlester, 
speak  to  me." 


"T  will  never  speak  to  you 
more,"  said  the  daughter. 

"My  child,  why  will  you  not 
go  to  your  comfortable  wholosonic 
bed  ? " 

"  1  will  not  go ;  I  will  die  here." 

"The  door  shall  not  be  locked. 
You  shall  have  the  key  with  you. 
I  will  do  nothing  to  hui't  you  if 
you  will  go  to  your  bed." 

"  I  will  not  go ;  leave  me  alone. 
You  cannot  love  me,  mamma,  or 
you  would  not  treat  me  like  this." 

"  Love  you  !  O  my  child !  if 
you  knew  !  If  you  could  under- 
stand !  Whv  am  I  doino:  this?  Is 
it  not  because  I  feel  it  to  be  iny 
duty  ?  Will  you  let  mo  take  yoa 
to  your  bed  ?" 

"  No,  never.  I,  too,  can  do  my 
duty, — my  duty  to  my  husbaud.  It 
is  to  remain  here  till  I  can  get  to 
liim,  even  though  I  should  die.*' 
Then  she  turned  her  poor  limbs 
on  the  hard  floor,  and  the  mother 
covered  her  with  a  cloak  and  placed 
a  cushion  beneath  her  head.  Then, 
after  sUindin<;  awhile  over  her  child 
she  returned  to  her  chair,  and  did 
not  move  or  speak  again  till  the 
old  cook  came,  with  the  flrst  glim- 
mer of  the  morning,  to  inquire  how 
the  night  had  been   passed. 

"  I  cannot  allow  this ;   I  cannot 
allow  this,"  said  Mr.  l^olton,  when 
ho   shuffled  down    in    his  slippers^ 
The   old   servant  had   been   up  to 
him  and  had  warned  him  that  such 
sufferings    as   these   might   have  a 
tragic  end, — too  probably  an  end 
fatal  to  the  infant     If  the  mother's 
strength  should  altogether  fail  her, 
would   it  not  go  badly   with   the 
baby  ?     So   the   cook  had  argaed, 
who  had  been  stern  enough  herself, 
anxious    enougrh  to    secure    ^^Miss 
Jlester"  from    the   wickedness    of 
John  Caldigate.     But  she  was  now 
cowed  and  frightened,  and  had  ac- 
knowledged to  herself  that  if  "  Miss 
Hester"  would  not  give  way,  then 
she   must  bo  allowed  to  go  forth» 
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let  the  wickedness  be  what  it 
might. 

"Tliere  raust  be  an  end  to  this," 
said  the  old  man. 

"  What  end  ? "  asked  his  wife. 
"  Let  her  obey  her  parents." 

"I  will  obey  only  my  husband," 
said  Hester. 

"  Of  course  there  must  be  an  end. 
Let  her  go  to  her  bed,  and,  weary 
as  I  am,  I  will  wait  upon  her  as  only 
a  mother  can  wait  upon  her  child. 
Have  I  not  prayed  for  her  through 
the  watches  of  the  night,  that  she 
might  be  delivered  from  this  calam- 
ity,  that  she  might  be  comforted  by 
Him  in  her  sorrow  ?  What  have  I 
done  these  two  last  weary  days  but 
pray  to  the  Lord  God  that  he  might 
be  merciful  to  lier  ?  " 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  Hester. 

"  I  will  not  let  you  go,"  said  the 
mother,  rising  from  her  seat.  "  I, 
too,  can  sufter;  I,  too,  can  endure. 
I  will  not  be  donqnered  by  my  own 
child."  There  spoke  the  human 
bein<j.  That  was  the  utterance 
natural  to  the  woman.  "  In  this 
struggle,  hard  as  it  is,  I  will  not  be 
beat  by  one  who  has  been  subject 
to  my  authority."  In  all  those 
prayers, — and  she  had  prayed, — 
there  had  been  the  prayer  in  her 
heart,  if  not  in  her  words,  that  she 
might  be  saved  froiri  the  humiliation 
of  vieldinjnr. 

Early  in  the  day  Caldigate  was 
again  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
outside  there  was  a  close  carriajre 
with  a  pair  of  horses,  standing  at 
the  gardener's  little  gate.  And  at 
the  front  gate,  which  was  still 
chained,  there  was  again  the  crowd. 
At  about  one  both  William  and 
Robert  Bolton  came  upon  the  scene, 
and  were  admitted  by  the  gardener 
and  cook  through  the  kitchen  door 
into  the  house.  Thev  were  close 
to  Caldiirate  as  thev  entered  ;  but 
neither  did  they  speak  to  him  nor  he 
to  them.  At  that  moment  Hester 
was  standing  with  the  baby  at  the 


window  and  saw  them.  "  Now  I 
shall  be  allowed  to  go,"  she  ex- 
claimed. Mrs.  Bolton  was  still  seat- 
ed with  her  back  to  the  windows; 
but  she  had  heard  the  steps  on  the  ^ 
gravel,  and  the  opening  of  the  kit- 
chen-door ;  and  she  underetood  Hes- 
ter's words,  and  was  aware  that  her 
husband's  sons  were  in  the  house. 

They  had  agreed  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  and  at  once  made  their 
way  up  into  the  hall.  "William, 
you  will  make  them  let  me  go. 
You  will  make  them  let  mo  go," 
said  Hester,  rushing  at  once  to  the 
elder  of  the  two,  and  holding  out 
her  baby  as  though  for  him  to  take. 
She  was  now  in  a  state  so  excited, 
so  nen^ous,  so  nearly  hysterical,  that 
she  was  hardly  able  to  control  her- 
self. "  You  will  not  let  them  kill 
me,  AVilliam, — me  and  my  baby." 
He  kissed  her  and  said  a  kind  word 
or  two,  and  then,  inquiring  after 
his  father,  passed  on  up-stairs.  Then 
Mrs.  Bolton  followed  him,  leaving 
Robert  in  the  hall  with  Hester.  "  I 
know  that  you  have  turned  against 
me,"  said  Hester. 

''  Indeed  no  ;  I  have  never  turned 
against  you.  I  have  thought  that 
you  would  be  better  here  than  at 
Folking  for  the  present." 

"  That  is  being  against  me.  A 
w^eman  should  be  with  her  husband. 
You  told  them  to  do  this.  And 
they  have  nearly  killed  me, — me 
and  my  baby." 

In  the  meantime  William  Bolton 
upstairs  was  very  decided  in  his 
opinion  that  they  must  at  once 
allow  Caldigate  to  take  her  back 
to  Folking.  She  had,  as  he  said, 
proved  herself  to  be  too  strong  for 
them.  The  experiment  had  been 
tried  and  had  failed.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  better, — so  he  thought, — 
that  she  should  remain  for  the  pres- 
ent at  the  Grange ;  so  much  better 
that  a  certain  show  of  force  had 
been  justified.  But  as  things  were 
going,  no   further  force  would   bo 
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justified.  She  had  proved  her 
power,  and  must  be  allowed  to  go. 
Mrs.  Bolton,  however,  would  not 
even  yet  acknowledge  that  she  was 
beaten.  In  a  few  more  hours,  she 
thought,  Hester  would  allow  herself 
to  be  taken  to  her  bed,  and  then 
all  might  be  well.  But  she  could 
not  stand  against  the  combined  force 
of  her  husband  and  his  two  sons; 
and  so  it  was  decided  that  the  front 
door  should  be  opened  for  the  pris- 
oner, and  that  the  chains  should  bo 
removed  from  the  gate.  *'  I  should 
be  afraid  of  the  people,*'  AVilliaui 
Bolton  said  to  his  father. 

It  was  not  till  this  decision  had 
been  given  that  Mrs.  Bolton  felt 
that  the  struorglo  of  the  last  three 
days  had  been  too  much  for  her. 
Now,  at  last,  she  threw  hei-self  upon 
her  bed,  weeping  bitter  tears,  tears 
of  a  broken  spirit,- and  there  she 
lay  prostrate  with  fatigue  and  mis- 
cry.  Nor  would  she  go  down  to  say 
a  word  of  farewell.  J  low  could  she 
say  adieu  to  her  daughter,  leaving 
her  house  in  such  circumstances  ? 
"I  will  give  her  your  love,"  said 
\ViHiam  liolton. 

"  Sav  nothing  to  her.  She  does 
not  care  for  my  love,  nor  for  the 


love  of  her  P"'ather  in  heaven.     She 
cares  only  for  that  adulterer." 

The  door  was  opened  from  with- 
in, and  the  chains  were  taken  away 
from  the  gate.  "  O  John !  O  my 
husband!^'  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
leaped  down  the  steps  into  his  arms, 
"  never  let  me  go  again  ;  not  for  a 
day, — not  for  an  hour ! "  Then  her 
boxes  were  brought  down,  and  the 
nurse  came  with  the  child,  whom 
the  mother  at  once  took  and  placed 
in  his  father's  arms.  And  the  car- 
riage was  brought  in  and  the  lug- 
gage was  placed  on  it,  and  the  nurse 
and  the  baby  were  seated.  "I  will 
go  up  to  poor  mnmma  for  one  mo- 
ment," she  said.  She  did  go  to  her 
mother's  room,  and  throwing  herself 
upon  the  wretched  woman,  "went 
over  her  and  kissed  her.  But  the 
mother,  thouorh  in  some  sort  she 
returned  the  caress,  said  not  a  word 
as  her  dauc^hter  left  the  room.  And 
she  went  also  to  lu^r  father  and 
asked  his  blessing,  lie  muttered  a 
word  or  two,  blessing  her,  no  doubt, 
with  inarticulate  words.  He  also 
had  been  thoroughly  vanquished. 

Then  she  got  into  the  carriage, 
and  was  t^ken  back  to  Folking 
lying  in  John  (Jaldigato'a  arms. 
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NO.    IV. IN   THE    COUNTRY. 


TuERE    really    is    a    country    io 
France.     Not    only    a    country    of 
green  fields  and  vines,  of  beet-root, 
olives,  and  tobacco,  of  poplars,  oaks, 
and  chestnuts,  where  com  is  grown, 
and  butter,  wine,  and  oil  are  made, 
— not  only  a  country  of  cows  and 
sheep,  of  tillage  and  crops,  but  a 
country  where  people  live  and  are 
at  home,  where  they  seek  to  satisfy 
their  ambitions  and  their  instincts, 
where  they  think,  love,  and  try  to 
be  happy.     Country  life  in  Franco 
is  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  ele- 
ments which   are  proper  to    itself. 
It  presents  aspects  and  it  assumes 
forms  which  render  it  more  or  less 
dissimilar  to  the  same  life  elsewhere ; 
but  it  is  none   the  less  a  national 
reality. 

Taking  the  subject  as  a  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that,  though  the  gregari- 
ousness  of  the  French  inclines  them 
to  live  in  towns,  their  poverty  or 
their  functions  oblige  large  numbers 
of  them  to  live  in  the  country. 
This  way  of  stating  the  question 
has,  of  course,  the  defects  of  all 
general  delinitions;  it  leaves  out  the 
exceptions,  and  furthermore,  it  has 
no  application  to  the  richer  classes, 
who  can  choose,  and  do  as  they  like, 
but  who,  all  the  same,  often  reside 
by  preference  away  from  cities. 
Still  it  is  tolerably  correct,  as  re- 
gards the  mass  of  the  population, 
and  all  the  villages  supply  evidence 
of  its  general  exactness,  for  all  of 
them  contain  inhabitants  who  have 
been  led  to  them  by  economy  or  by 
duty.  In  each  of  them  is  to  be 
found  a  marked  j>roportiou  of  penu- 
rious old  idlers,  who  sit  on  a  bench 
in  the  sunlight  throughout  the  day, 


and  on  a  straw  chair  at  their  door 
or  their  fireside  in  the  evening  (if 
indeed  there  be  an  evening  for  peo- 
ple who  go  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock). 
There  must  be,  in  all  France,  at 
least  500,000  individuals  who  sub- 
sist in  this  way,  waiting  ineilly  for 
death,  and  doing  utterly  nothing 
meanwhile,  except  looking  on  at 
other  people  playing  bowls.  These 
obsolete  citizens  form  a  curious  class, 
in  which  the  exhausted  energies  of 
small  government  pensioners,  of  * 
worn-out  8er\'ants,  and  of  various 
incapables  from  age,  totter  to  their 
end.  They  linger  torpidly  on  about 
£24  a-year  each  ;  they  adopt  the 
villages  because  the  towns  are  too 
expensive  for  their  resources;  they 
constitute  the  first  grade  of  residenti* 
in  the  country. 

The  existence  of  so  lartre  a  num- 
ber  of  retired  old  people  of  the  low- 
er class  supplies  a  striking  example 
of  the  effects  of  the  resolute  econo- 
Iny  which  the  French  practise  with 
such  self-denying,  persistent  vigour. 
Here  are,  we  suppose,  half  a  mil- 
lion men  and  women,  two-thirds 
or  three-quarters  of  whom  are  sub- 
sisting on  the  revenue  of  a  treasure 
which  they  themselves  have  accumu- 
lated during  forty  or  fifty  years  of 
work.  Between  them  they  spend, 
according  to  this  estimate  (which  is 
certainly  a  low  one),  twelve  millions 
sterling  a-year,  representing,  at  five 
per  cent.,  a  capital  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  millions.  The  true  figure 
is  probably  a  good  deal  larger ;  for, 
judging  from  the  general  concord- 
ance of  the  infonnation  which  these 
veterans  give  about  themselves, 
when    questioned    prudently,    it   is 
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reasonable  to  imagine  that  tbeir 
accumulations  must  exceed  the 
general  average  of  £480  a  head, 
at  which  it  is  put  here.  The  pro- 
perty which  they  represent  is  there- 
fore so  considerable  as  a  total  that 
its  owners  acquire  from  it  a  national 
importance  which  the  outside  view 
of  them  in  no  way  suggests.  Who 
would  suppose  that  the  ten  or 
twenty  decrepit  ancients  who  crawl 
about  the  lAacc  in  almost  every  one 
of  the  villages  of  France  arc  living 
mainly  on  their  own  "economies"? 
Many  of  them,  of  course,  are  peas- 
ants who  can  no  longer  labour,  and 
who  are  sup[)orted  by  their  chil- 
dren. Some  are  in  the  receipt  of 
pensions.  l>ut  the  majority  are 
natives  of  the  district,  who  left  it 
in  their  youth  to  earn  their  bread 
elsewhere,  and  who  come  back 
to  it  at  the  end  of  life  with 
£500.  Not  that  everybody  lays 
by  £500 — most  certainly  not;  if 
that  wore  the  rule,  hoardings  would 
rise  so  vast  that,  in  about  three 
generations,  nobody  could  live  in 
France,  because  the  entire  popu- 
lation would  become  too  rich  to 
work.  And  furthennore,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  these  for- 
tunes are  not  the  exclusive  pro- 
duct of  the  ])ersonal  labour  of  theii" 
possessors;  they  are  often  made  up, 
in  part,  of  little  legacies  from  rela- 
tions. Their  owners  necessarilv 
leave  them  to  some  one  else  when 
their  turn  comes  to  die,  and  so 
facilitate  for  their  successors  tluj 
sain«  sort  of  smouldering  latter 
end  through  which  they  flicker  out 
themselves.  J>ut  still  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule  and  a  gen- 
enil  truth  th:tt  the  majority  of  this 
group  of  country  residents  have 
put  together  with  their  own  hands 
the  cash  which  they  possess. 

In  other  countrios  such  a  class 
as  this  is  rare.  In  France  it  is  not 
only  numerous,  but  it  acquires,  for 
the    reason    which    has    just    been 


given,  a  serious  economical  import, 
ance.  It  is  not  personally  amusing, 
for  its  members  are,  for  the  most 
part,  very  deaf,  with  mixtures  of 
blindness,  asthma,  and  paralysis; 
but  as  a  national  species,  and  as  an 
example  of  the  fruits  of  laborious 
avarice,  it  merits  observation  and 
attention.  It  has  no  perceptible 
influence  on  country  life  as  a  whole, 
but  it  constitutes  distinctly  the 
lowest  element  of  that  life ;  for  the 
peasants  proper  need  not  be  taken 
mto  account  at  all;  they  work  in 
the  country,  but  they  do  not  live  in 
it  in  the  sense  which  we  aro  con- 
sidering here. 

Next  above  them  comes  a  still 
more  peculiarly  French  clasR,  the 
army  of  small  Government  fj»- 
ployes  who  discharge  their  infi-' 
nitely  insigniflcant,  but  infinitely 
diversified  functions,  thronghont  the 
land,  on  salaries  which  stretch  be- 
tween £32  and  .the  viist,  envied, 
and  rare  immensity  of  £100.  Of 
the  000,000  civil  servants  required 
by  the  complicated  and  inquisitorial 
administration  of  France,  one-half 
at  least  arc  obliged  by  their  occu- 
pations to  inhabit  the  villages. 
The  garden  chajnpetrvs,  the  forest 
keeper?,  the  various  foremen  of  the 
national,  departmental,  and  com- 
munal roads,  the  multiform  agents 
of  the  tax-collectors,  the  overlookers 
of  navi<;ation  on  the  rivers  and 
canal?,  the  inspectors,  surveyors, 
and  overseers  of  every  possible  pro- 
cess, thing,  or  deed  that  can  any- 
how be  inspected,  surveyed,  or 
overseen,  and  crowds  of  other 
diminutive  otlici<ils  with  a  lino  of 
gold  or  silver  braid  on  their  kepie^ 
— are  all,  by  the  essentially  local 
nature  of  their  calling,  dwellers  ia 
the  country.  How  they  manage  to 
lod'^e,  nourish,  ch)the,  and  educate 
their  families  on  an  average  pay 
of  about  £00  a-yoar,  is  a  mystery 
worthy  to  be  classeil  amongst  the 
great  enigmas  of  life ;  but  tlicy  d» 
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it ;    and   furthermore,  they  consti- 
tute a  society.     In  certain  yillages, 
indeed,  their  group  composes  a  re- 
cognised aristocracy  ;   they  are  tlie 
great  world  of  the  place ;  they  pos- 
sess  the  advantages  of  rank ;    the 
Sunday  bonnets  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  arouse  emotion   amongst 
cap-wearing    spectators.      And    all 
this  is  paid  for   by  about   twenty- 
five  shillings   a  week  !     Very  won- 
derful !      But    the  people   of    this 
curious  catcfforv  are  rendered  more 
remarkable  slijl   by   a     peculiarity 
which    is    proper     to    themselves, 
which     saturates     and     permeates 
them  —  by     an    unimaginable    ser- 
vility   to    their   superiors,    and    by 
an  equally  unimaginable   arrogance 
to  everybody  else.     They  crhige  and 
they  bully  with  a  skill  which  is  tlie 
most  productive  and  the  most  evi- 
dent of    their    professional  endow- 
ments, and  which  sets  the  beholder 
wondering  what  hidden  grace  there 
can  be  in  the  service  of  the  French 
Government  to  develop  so  wonder- 
ful a  capacity  of  alternate  obsequi- 
ousness and    insolence  in  its  lower 
retainers.     It  is  all  over  France  ;    it 
sprouts  in  every  wearer  of  a  gold- 
laced  cap:    but  it  is  more  striking 
in  the  country  than    in  the  towns, 
for  the  double  reason  that  there  is 
more  space  for  it  in  the  former  than 
in  tlie  latter,  and  that  people  have 
more  time  to  contemplate  it. 

Luckily  it  has  little  to  do  with 
home  life ;  it  ceases  usually  on  the 
door-step,  and  hangs  itself  up  in  the 
hall  with  the  kepi  of  ofHce.  These 
intensely  hierarchical  functionaries, 
these  slaves  of  their  chiefs,  these 
despots  of  their  subordinates,  these 
domineerers  of  the  public,  are  gen- 
erally very  worthy  people  in-doors ; 
in  most  cases  they  are  good  fathers 
and  good  husbands.  It  pleases 
them  to  behave  like  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  to  take  off  their  great- 
ness in  the  bosom  of  their  family. 
It  is  only  in  the  open  air  that  they 


appear  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
state,  and  that  they  call  upon  the 
surrounding  earth  to  adore  in  them 
the  glory  of  power,  and  to  tremble 
with  awe  before  the  m&jesty  of 
Government,  which  they  imperson- 
ate. If  they  did  not  enjoy  this 
royal  prerogative,  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  they  would  consent  to 
serve  the  nation  for  £5  a-month. 
Vanity  consoles  them  for  poverty. 

Of  course  a  good  many  of  them 
possess  some  trifling  property.   They   • 
have  inherited  £30  a-year  from  their 
father;    or   they  own  a  field   or  a 
house  which  brings  them  in  a  rent  ; 
or  they  h^ve  married  a  wife  with  a 
dot  of  a  few  thousand  francs  ;   or 
they  have  got  a  bourse  at  a  college 
for  their  son :  and  in  some  of  these 
fashions    the    twenty-five    shillings 
a-week    are   often   carried   to    two 
pounds.      Still,   even    at  the   best, 
their  struggle   must   be  hard,  and 
their    maintenance    of    the    social 
position    which   they    conceive    to 
belong  to  them    must   be  achieved 
by  desperate  efforts.     And  yet  this 
does   not   render  them  interesting. 
Neither    their    poverty    nor     their 
worthiness   succeeds    in    bestowing 
on  them  any  attractions ;   they  arc 
too   grand  for  pity,  and   too  over- 
bearing for   synipathy ;    and,  addi- 
tionally, they  are   too  fawning  for 
respect.     All  this  is  regrettable,  for 
they  really  possess  qualities  which, 
under  other  conditions,  v/ould  place 
them,  as    a  class,  in  a  meritorious 
and  estimable  situation.     It  is  true 
that  their  ncicrhbours  are  habituated 
to  their  ways,  and  that  they  do  not 
always   gaze   upon  them    with   the 
mixture  of    amazement  and  amuse- 
ment which   fills    the   soul    of  less 
accustomed    spectat(»rs ;     but    that 
fact  exercises  only  a  local  influence 
and   docs    not  afl'ect    the   national 
aspects  of  the  question.     Regarded, 
generally,  as  an  element  of  French 
life,  the    Government  emjployc  clan 
asserts  itself  with  a  pretentiousness, 
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a  swagfger,  and  an  oppressiveness 
which  provoke  against  it — even  in 
the  mildest  cases — a  good  deal  of 
ill-will.  The  result  is  that,  not- 
withstanding their  numbers,  these 
subaltern  functionaries  pay  the 
penalty  of  unpopularity ;  they  are 
rarclv  on  waim  t<>rm8  with  the 
p(rople  round  them,  and  usually 
group  together  in  a  narrow  society 
of  their  own.  ]>ut  that  society 
forms  all  the  same  a  distinct  com- 
ponent in  country  life ;  it  stands 
on  the  second  stop  upwards,  and  its 
relative  isolation  nuikes  it  all  the 
more  visible. 

The  third  rank  is  occupied  by 
the  small  pro]>rietors  who  do  not 
work  with  their  own  liands.  This 
category  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it 
takes  us  right  into  country  life 
properly  sf)  called ;  for  the  people 
who  form  it  really  do  live  in  the 
country,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
phrase.  They  have  country  occu- 
pations, country  ambitions,  nnd 
country  jealousies ;  and  they  wo\ild 
probably  have  country  amusements 
too,  if  any  surh  things  were  known 
in  France.  They  make  their  own 
butter,  stand  for  the  municii)al 
council,  are  proud  of  their  pears 
and  roses,  abuse  the.  (lovernment 
if  the  price  of  hay  falls,  take 
in  a  lialfj)enny  newsj)aper,  dine 
without  a  tablc-ch)th,  stand  about 
abundantlv  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  wear  snhots  when 
it  rains,  never  open  a  bt)ok,  and 
live  ii:enerallv  with  vaijueness  to- 
wards  evervthinjr  but  money.  Tluit 
one  exception,  however — moTjey — 
suflices  bv  itself  alone,  to  arouse  in 
them  all  the  intensitie-s  of  which 
their  natures  are  capable;  they  love 
it  as  if  it  were  the  child  oi  their 
lieart,  seek  for  it  as  they  would  for 
water  in  a  d(^*5^rt,  and  reverence  it 
with  an  awe  which  they  undergo  for 
nothinjr  else  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 
But,  like  most  of  their  countrynien, 
thev  cherish    monev  rather  for  its 


own  sake  than  for  what  it  could 
enable  them  to  acquire ;  they  have 
a  thousand-fold  more  delight  in 
possessing  it  than  in  employing  it — 
m  reminding  themselves  that  they 
own  it,  than  in  considering  how 
they  could  utilise  it.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  France  the  attitude  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  to- 
wards money  is  essentially  miserly  ; 
but  it  is  even  more  so  in  the  country 
than  in  the  t^wns,  partly  from  the 
comparative  absence  of  temptations 
to  spend,  partly  from  contact  with 
the  peasants,  with  whom  avarice  is 
a  natural  law,  and  cupidity  the 
noblest  of  virtues.  So  these  small 
landowners  live  pretty  much  like 
labourers,  and  regard  the  piling  up 
of  savings  as  the  first  object  and 
the  first  duty  of  existence. 

They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  supply 
any  elements  for  the  composition  of 
a  country  society.  They  are  not  ac- 
cumulated in  villages,  but  are,  on  the 
contrary,  spread  about  in  the  fieldn 
and  the  woods,  and  on  the  road- 
sides. Thev  are  not,  like  Govern- 
merit  em  ploy!  s^  thrown  upon  each 
f)ther  by  the  force  of  proximity ; 
they  have  no  eaprit  (fe  corpse  to 
hold  them  together.  Each  of  them 
lives  for  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  hoardings,  and  feels  no  interest 
in  his  fellows.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
they  form  an  utterly  uninterest- 
ing and  socially  useless  class. 
They  contribute,  of  course,  like 
other  ])eople  rf>und  them,  to  the 
accumulati<>n  of  national  wealth — 
they  practice  steadily  the  qualities 
of  patience  and  self-denial,  of  per- 
severing labour  and  obstinate  econ- 
omy, the  general  application  of 
which  has  enabled  Franco  to  ro- 
crover  so  rapidly  from  the  ruin  of 
1}?70;  but  in  their  hands  these 
indisputable  merits  seem  to  become 
almost  negative,  and  to  lose  a  part 
of  their  public  value.  The  reason 
evidently  is,  that  this  particular 
cateixorv  of  Frenchmen  is  most  un- 
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Frenchly  dull :  it  is  silent  arpongst 
ji  population  of  talkers ;  it  is  grave 
amidst  a  throng  of  laughers;  it 
constitutes  a  band  apart,  with  man- 
ners and  customs  of  its  own.  And 
stranger  than  all,  it  keeps  up  these 
peculiarities  without  communica- 
tion between  its  members,  without 
exchange  of  examples  or  of  influ- 
ences, as  if  they  were  a  spontaneous 
and  inevitable  product  of  the  situ- 
ation of  a  country  proprietor. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  the  clavss 
exercises  a  perceptible  function  in 
the  rural  districts,  for  it  stands  in 
between  the  peasants  and  the  edu- 
cated landowners,  between  the  cot- 
tage and  the  chateau.  It  acts  both 
lis  a  buffer  and  as  a  cement.  Its 
social  mission  is  to  supply  a  stage 
on  which  the  labourer  can  jest  as 
he  rises;  and  furthermore,  to  offer 
a  retreat  to  the  town  tradesman 
who  aspires  to  end  his  days  under 
the  shade  of  his  own  orchard.  It 
is  one  of  the  stepping-stones  in 
the  march  of  social  change  which 
is  spreading  throughout  France. 
Such  interest  as  it  presents  is 
therefore  political  rather  than  per- 
sonal, and  leads  us  into  an  element 
of  the  country  life  of  France  which 
we  will  look  at  presently  by  itself. 
Meanwhile  we  can  move  up  another 
step  in  the  ladder  and  can  begin  to 
pay  visits  to  the  chateaux.  We 
need  not  stop  to  examine  the  no- 
taries and  the  doctors,  who  alone 
represent  the  professional  classes 
in  the  matter:  they  are  excellent 
people — some  of  them  at  least — 
but  they  constitute  no  distinct 
order;  and  notwithstanding  the  ser- 
vices they  render,  and  the  need 
wbicli  everybody  has  of  them  at 
some  time  or  otiier,  they  are  not 
numerous  enoui^h  to  count  in  the 
mass. 

The  chateaux,  on  the  contrary, 
do  count  for  a  great  deal.  They 
ought,  indeed,  to  count  for  nearly 
evervthinor,  for   it  is  in  them   that 
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we  expect  to  And  at  last  the  true* 
essential,  country  life  of  France — 
the  realisation  of  that  well-practised, 
intelligent  conception  of  rural  exist- 
ence which  needs  everywhere  some 
share  of  both  money  and  education 
for  its  fulfilment ;  and  which,  conse- 
quently, lies  beyond  the  handling  of 
all  those  who  possess  neither.  Of 
this  life  we  do  find  in  France  some 
part,  but  not  the  whole ;  and  such 
of  it  as  there  is  presents  so  many 
local  characteristics,  that  compari- 
son with  other  countries  becomes 
difficult.  The  country  life  of  the 
upper  classes  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  composed  everywhere  of  two 
main  elements — of  a  copious  exist- 
ence in  a  big  house,  with  active 
out-of-door  occupations  and  abun- 
dant sport,  and  of  a  large  share  of 
action  and  influence  in  the  direction 
of  the  political,  administrative,  and 
social  working  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Such  is  especially  the  the- 
ory of  country  life  in  England.  Ii>. 
France,  however,,  regarding  the  na^- 
tion  as  a  whole,  the  second  of  these 
elements  is  almost  invisible,  whilo 
even  the  first  of  them  is  only  in- 
completely perceptible.  Let  us- 
begin  by  the  examination  of  the 
first  one. 

Of  course  there  are  in  France 
examples  of  great  life  in  chateaux: 
There  are,  indeed,  a  few  specimens 
of  immensely  grand  houses,  whero 
thincrs  are  done  indoors  with  a 
splendour  which  equals,  if  it  docs 
not  surpass,  anything  that  can  be 
seen  in  England.  There  may  be  ^VQ 
or  six  of  them,  perhaps,  all  lying 
within  a  range  of  two  or  throe 
hours'  travel  from  Paris.  Anybody 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  composi- 
tion of  French  society  can  put  their 
names  upon  them,  for  they  are  well 
known  to  fame.  But  what  do  these 
rare  exceptions  prove  ?  Simply  that, 
there  are  in  France  some  gentlemen 
of  fortune  who,  unlike  the  rest  of 
their    compatriots,    have    installed; 
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themselves  superbly,  who  are  not 
rei2;arJed  as  models,  who  are  imitat- 
ed by  no  one,  and  who  can  no  more 
be  instanced  as  national  types  than 
diamonds  can  bo  called  charcoal. 
The  best  of  the  ordinary  chateaux 
of  France,  puttinor  aside  the  his- 
toric places,  are  nothing  more  than 
villas ;  the  second  class  of  them  are 
little  better  than  Knglish  farm- 
houses; while  the  third  catcfjjory, 
which  is  discoverable  particularly 
in  the  southern  departments,  is  made 
up  of  whitewaslied  walls,  which 
l(»ok  as  if  they  coiitained  a  ]>rirton. 
Tlie  word  chateau  is  so  elastic  in 
its  applications  that  it  may  be  said 
to  include  every  sort  <)f  good-sized 
c«>untry-house  in  which  no  trade  is 
carried  on.  Just  as  every  man  in 
France,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  title, 
is  "Monsieur,"  so  is  everv  decent 
private  residence  outside  a  tov»n  a 
**  chateau."  The  etfoct  of  this  wide- 
jipreading  employment  of  the  desiir- 
nation  is  to  bring  into  the  chateau- 
t'lass  of  inhabitants  every  per.stMi 
who  is  not  comprised  in  the  other 
catt^trorics  already  named,  and  there- 
by  to  extend  the  field  of  observa- 
tion so  largely  that  almost  all  the 
shades  of  more  or  less  (-ducat od 
society  find  places  in  it. 

But  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  elements,  th'^re  is  a 
lingular  unity  of  ways  of  life 
amongst  the  people  who  compose 
this  great  group.  It  may  be  said 
of  them,  as  a  general  descrii^tion, 
that  they  all  agree  in  doing  nothing. 
There  is  amongst  them  an  almost 
total  want  of  the  vigour,  of  the 
earnestness,  which  impress  so  j>arti- 
•eular  an  aspect  on  our  own  country 
ifc.  Frenchmen  shoot, — but  how 
many  of  them  are  there  who  hunt, 
or  fish,  or  boat,  or  drive,  or  even 
ride  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  outdoor 
games  amongst  them  ?  And  as  for 
the  women,  is  one  of  them  in 
fifteen  thousand  to  be  seen  on  a 
■horse  in  the  lanes?     These   tliinirs 


do  not  attract  the  nation ;  and 
when  they  are  done  at  a!l,  it  is 
usually  in  tlie  very  smallest  way. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions: 
there  are  in  France  a  few  packs 
of  hounds — there  may,  perhaps,  be 
ten  of  them  in  all;  but  they  are 
employed  exclusively  for  private 
galloping,  and  are  followed  by  none 
but  the  owner's  friends.  Tlicre  are 
three  Frenchmen  who  each  sail  a 
ten-ton  yacht.  There  are  men  who 
ride,  and  like  it;  there  are  ladicH 
who  ride  with  them:  but  does  the 
proportion  of  men  and  women  who 
ever  get  into  a  saddle  reach  one- 
twentieth  of  the  total  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  chateaux?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Their  system  of  exist- 
ence is  j){Uisive.  The  men  look  after 
their  **  interests,"  and  try  not  to 
make  a  mess  in  managing  thoir 
estates  (if  they  have  any) ;  they 
bestow  close  attention  on  the 
garden ;  they  read  newspapers  of 
their  own  political  opinions,  but 
never  glance  at  a  word  from  the 
other  side;  they  stroll  about  the 
liome  farm,  and  count  the  chickens; 
they  contemplate  their  labourerft 
at  work,  and  they  regard  countrj* 
life  as  a  serious  process  to  bo  got 
throuLfh  somehow,  nither  than  as  a 
condition  which  opens  to  them  spe- 
cial occupations,  special  thougutfs 
special  exercises,  and  special  direc- 
tions of  movement  for  their  energy. 
It  must  be  re])e2ited  that  there  arc 
exce[)tions.  Tiiere  are,  amongst  the 
higher  classes,  some  grand  samples 
of  men ;  fellows  with  will,  and 
skill,  and  strength,  and  spirit^  with 
all  the  tpialities  which  make  up 
manliness,  and  with  true  know- 
ledge, and  true  love  of  the  iuvigOF- 
ating,  inspiring  pleasures  wiiich  arc 
obtainable  nowhere  but  in  fresh 
air.  ]^ut  the  rule  lies  thoroughly 
the  other  way.  The  mition,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  as  calm  and  gentle 
in  its  attitude  towards  outdoor  life, 
as  it  is  excited   and   intense   in  its 
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conduct  indoors.  The  contradic- 
tion between  the  two  behaviours 
is  complete. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  a  race  which 
possesses  sncli  rare  capacity  in  the 
conception  and  the  organisation  of 
its  home  life,  which  is  so  constantly 
seeking,  at  its  firesides,  for  new 
emotions  and  new  animations, 
should  be  so  ui>able,  nationally, 
to  comprehend  and  utilise  the 
thousand  excitements  which — to 
our  eyes,  at  least — are  so  easily 
extractable  from  field  -  sports  and 
country  occupations  ?  The  answer 
\a  not  difficult  to  find.  The  reason 
is  a  double  one ;  tlie  French,  as  a 
mass,  avoid  all  pleasures  which 
cost  money :  and  thev  shrink  in- 
stinctively  from  diversions  which 
thev  cannot  share  with  women. 
So  that,  as  hounds,  yachts,  coaches, 
salmon-streams,  and  game-preserves 
are  expensive,  and  as  there  are  not 
twenty  women  in  France  who  could 
ride  over  a  fence,  handle  an  oar  or 
a  yoke-line,  throw  a  fiv,  or  walk 
with  the  guns — and  as  (perhaps 
happily  for  the  tone  of  French 
ladies  and  of  French  society)  there 
are  not  twenty  fathers  or  husbands 
in  the  land  who  would  let  them  do 
it  if  thev  could — the  men  abstain 
from  diversions  which  involve  large 
outlay,  and  in  which  they  would 
find  themselves  alone.  The  two 
i^reat  influences  of  women  and 
of  the  pocket,  which  dominate  the 
national  life  of  France,  are  seen  and 
felt  in  this  as  in  all  else.  So  men 
and  women  compose  their  exist- 
ences in  the  country  as  they  do  in 
the  towns,  and  regard  talk  as  the 
one  essential  to  contentment. 

This  general  description  applies 
to  the  great  mass  of  so-called  cha- 
teaux— to  nineteen  -  twentieths  of 
them  perhaps — to  the  houses  which 
stand  in  a  few  acres  of  ground,  with 
a  garden  and  a  poultry-yard,  but  to 
which  no  estate  is  attached.  The 
exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  the 


places  which  really  constitute  a  pro- 
perty, where  the  woods  contain  roe- 
deer  and  wild-boar,  and  where  the 
men  of  the  family  have  other  notions 
in  them  than  a  disposition  to  sit  in 
the  drawing-room  and  make  discreet 
love  to  somebody's  wife.  But  even 
there,  even  in  the  best  of  cases, 
there  is  nothing  but  shooting  to  be 
seen ;  it  is  tlic  one  single  sport  of 
France.  Such  fishing  as  can  be  dis- 
covered is  carried  on  with  floats, 
with  an  occasional  dragging  of  a 
pond  for  carp.  A  fly-rod  is  an  object 
of  which  the  nation  is  almost  una- 
ware. A  riding-party  is  so  rarely 
seen  that  the  memory  of  it  dwells 
in  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Picnics  are  virtually  unknown ; 
neither  cricket,  nor  football,  nor 
lawn-tennis  are  things  of  France; 
croquet  alone  is  discoverable.  A 
remarkable  result  of  all  this  is,  that 
the  Frencli  language  contains  bnt  a 
single  word  to  express  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  man  in  the  country  :  there 
is  one  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  one 
name  to  call  it  by ;  there  is  no 
variety  for  him  eitlier  in  his  action 
or  in  its  appellation.  II  chasse, 
lie  rarely  makes  a  heavy  bag,  but 
he  always  travels  a  good  many  miles 
over  the  stubble  or  through  the 
fern.  The  exercise  is  good  for  him. 
so  he  takes  walking  for  sport,  and 
he  is  happy.  II  chasse.  And  that 
is  the  sole  daily  work,  from  Septem* 
ber  to  February,  of  about  a  fourth 
of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
chateaux.  The  other  three-fourths 
do  nothing  at  all. 

As  happens,  however,  in  a  good 
many  other  cases.  Frenchwomen 
•come  to  the  rescue  of  Frenchmen 
and  save  them  from  drowning  in 
the  sea  of  etinul  on  v,hich  it  pleases 
them  to  navigate.  What  services 
those  women  render  to  their  race 
and  epoch  I  And  nowhere  are  their 
services  more  solid  or  more  brilliant 
than  in  the  chateaux;  nowhere  is 
the  superiority  of  the  Gallic  woman 
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over  the  (Tallic  man  more  vividly 
and  motHj  convincingly  established. 
In  England  the  men  make  conntry 
life  for  themselves ;  they  have  no 
need  whatever  of  the  assistance  of 
women  in  the  matter;  they  would, 
indeed,  in  a  good  many  country- 
houses,  forget  that  women  exist  at 
all,  if  the  latter  did  not  thrust  them- 
selves upon  their  attention  with  a 
vigour  which  supports  no  refusals. 
But  in  France  the  exact  contrary  is 
the  case ;  there,  as  ft  national  rule, 
it  is  the  women  who  manufacture 
the  country  for  the  men,  who  pro- 
vide them  with  the  occupations 
which  they  are  unable  to  create 
for  themselves,  but  who  natuially 
do  it  after  their  own  fashion,  in- 
doors, not  out  of  doors.  French- 
women are,  above  all  things, 
feminine ;  whatever  be  their  faults, 
masculineness  can  never,  by  any 
possibility,  be  one  of  them.  Their 
first  ambition  is  to  bo,  essentially 
and  in  every  act,  women.  The 
roughening  influences  of  the  coun- 
try  have  therefore  no  liold  upon 
them  ;  and  even  if,  in  infinitely  rare 
cases,  they  take  a  share  in  sport, 
they  do  it  awkwardly  and  timidly, 
got  no  encouragement  from  any- 
body, and  are  invariably  blamed  by 
all  their  friends.  The  result  is  that, 
though  they  think  it  natural  that 
men  should  shoot  and  ride,  and 
though  they  even  laugh  at  them  if 
they  do  not,  yet  they  exercise  no 
stimulating  force  in  the  matter, 
and  turn,  in  reality,  their  sway 
precisely  the  other  way,  because 
they  instinctively  do  their  utmost 
to  tempt  the  men  to  stop  at  home. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  very 
fsw  amongst  them  have  any  per- 
ception of  the  results  which  ^hey 
are  producing,  and  it  would  not 
b3  easy  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  nnconscionsly  but  unceas- 
ingly contributing  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  main  featuies  of  country 
life.      Just    as    Frenchwomen    are 


habitually  unaware  of  the  enfee- 
bling eftects  which  they  work  in 
their  boys  by  not  directing  them  to- 
wards manliness,  so  also  are  they 
ignorant  of  the  damage  which  they 
do  to  men  by  surroundiuff  them  in 
country-houses  with  the  habits  and 
the  diversions  of  Paris  drawing- 
rooms.  Still,  though  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  they  will  ever 
ardently  impel  men  towards  regular 
outdoor  work,  they  might  not  im- 
possibly be  induced  to  admit  com- 
petition between  it  and  iDdoor 
pleasures,  if  only  they  perceived 
that  the  men  want  it.  J^ut  that 
is  precisely  what,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  they  do  not  see.  Patting 
aside  the  exceptions,  the  life  which 
men  lead  in  average  French  cha- 
teaux shows  no  sign  whatever  of 
any  revolt  against  the  f.ystcm  which 
the  women  organise  for  them  and 
apply  to  them.  They  evidently 
like  it — they  are  accustomed  to  it 
— it  causes  tliem  no  eifort  and  no 
trouble;  why,  then,  should  they 
give  the  women  to  understand  that 
they  would  prefer  an  alteration  in 
it?  So  the  thing  goes  on  as  it  is. 
The  ordinary  chateau  life  is  made 
to  resemble,  as  closely  as  poflsiblo, 
life  in  Paris — and  everybody  is  sat- 
isfied. There  is  sometimes  down- 
right dulness,  and  there  is  gener- 
ally a  sort  of  foolishness  and  mifi- 
placedness  about  it  all ;  there  is 
a  want  of  fitness,  of  adaptation,  to 
surroundings ;  and  above  all,  there 
is  a  lack  of  vigour,  of  that  partic- 
ular, well-marked,  easily  recognin- 
ablc  species  of  vigour  which  is  the 
product  of  fresh  air  and  exercise. 
And  all  this  is  as  true  of  the  people 
who  spend  the  entire  year  in  the 
country,  as  of  those  who  come  down 
from  J^aris ;  their  method  is  the 
same,  and  so  are  the  conseqaencea. 
Throughout  all  France  the  sitaation 
is  substantially  identical;  the  conn- 
try  counts  for  scarcely  anything  in 
country  life. 
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And  yet  the  people  are  as  happy 
over  it  as  if  tbey  were  extracting 
its  full  essence  frora  their  situation, 
and  were  skilfully  handling  for 
their  own  benefit  all  the  varied 
means  of  action  which  lie  around 
them.  They  imagine,  trustfully, 
that  they  really  are  living,  not  only 
in  the  country  but  of  the  country ; 
and  many  of  them  talk  about  it 
with  an  earnestness  which  shows 
that  they  conscientiously  believe  in 
what  they  suppose  that  they  are 
doing.  It  is  this  confidence  which 
converts  their  incomplete  life  into 
a  success  for  them.  And  after  all, 
if  they  have  all  they  want  they 
merit  envy  rather  than  reproach; 
for  they  reach  a  state  which  we, 
with  all  our  pastimes,  do  not  fre- 
quently attain.  The  natural  con- 
tentedness  of  the  race  cornea  to 
their  help  in  this  case  as  in  so 
many  others ;  their  inborn  philoso- 
phy inclines  them  to  make  the  best 
of  what  they  have  and  not  to  seek 
for  more,  especially  if  more  costs 
money.  And  this  is  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that,  as  was  said  at  the 
commencement,  there  really  is  a 
country  life  in  France,  l^erhaps, 
however,  it  would  be  more  exact, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  de- 
scribe it  as  life  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  life  on  which  the  sun 
shines  lazily,  but  gladsomely ;  a 
life  without  many  objects  or  much 
change,  but  still  a  pleasant  life,  worth 
living.  It  does  not  afliict  the  men 
to  do  approximately  nothhig ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  rather  esteem  them- 
selves for  beint/  able  to  render  noth- 
ing so  diverting.  Besides  which, 
the  women  do  really  find  a  slight 
variation  of  occupation  when  they 
quit  the  towns  and  get  amongst  the 
fields.  They  visit  the  poor  a  little 
— as  much  as  the  democratic  pride 
of  the  poor  will  allow ;  they  work 
slowly  (wonderfully  slowly  !)  at 
altar-cloths  and  vestments  for  the 
Church ;  they  read  the  *  Revue  des 


Deux  Mondes '  or  the  *  Contem- 
poraine '  according  to  the  direction 
of  their  convictions ;  thev  knit 
warm  clothes  for  the  village  chil- 
dren ;  they  mind  the  flowers ;  and 
they  try  to  please  the  men — which, 
after  all,  is  the  most  attractive  func- 
tion of  women.  So  far,  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  there  is  a  counex- 
ity  between  the  habitual  country 
avocations  of  Frenchwomen  and 
of  ordinary  Englishwomen ;  but  it 
is  essential  to  avow  that  the  sweet 
British  emotion  of  teaching  in 
schools  is  totally  absent  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  partly 
because  tliat  exciting  process  is  not 
in  harmony  with  French  usages, 
partly  because  if  it  attempted  to 
introduce  itself,  neither  the  maire 
nor  the  mistress  would  permit  it  to 
live  a  day.  It  is,  however,  consol- 
ing to  be  able  to  suspect  that  if 
this  entails,  from  certain  English 
points  of  view,  a  privation  for 
ladies,  it  probably  involves  a  con- 
siderable advantage  for  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  furthermore,  even  with- 
out school-teaching,  the  country 
life  of  Frenchwomen  is  bright  and 
affectionate,  and  is  full  of  sym- 
pathies and  talk.  It  is  true  that 
they  do  not  have  many  guests,  and 
fev/ visitora  except  their  immediate 
neiorhbours ;  but  this  does  not  affect 
their  happiness,  —  they  are  quite 
content  by  themselves.  As  our 
Englidi  system  of  staying  about 
with  people  is  almost  unknown  in 
France,  as  it  is  limited  to  the  largest 
and  richest  chateaux,  and  as,  even 
in  the  very  big  places,  it  never  at- 
tains the  development  and  the  con- 
tinuity which  it  presents  with  us, 
it  follows  that  the  system  of  mu- 
tual assistance,  on  which  we  rely 
so  much  for  getting  satisfactorily 
through  country-house  life,  has 
scarcely  any  existence  amongst  the 
French,  and  that  each  of  their 
groups  is  dependent  on  its  own 
social  resources,  and  looks  for  small 
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aid  from  the  world  at  large.  Yet, 
if  there  is  but  little  action  around 
them,  there  are  plenty  of  talkers  and 
plenty  of  laughter ;  and  after  all, 
those  are  conditions  of  life  which 
make  one  forget  sometimes  that 
sport  and  sporting  discourse  are 
wanting. 

And  there  is  an  especial  merit  of 
high  value  in  the  French  concep- 
tion of  rural  existence — it  is  cheap. 
The  national  economv  of  manajre- 
ment  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
country.  The  French  power  of  ex- 
tracting its  full  worth  from  money 
comes  out  there  perhaps  still  more 
clearly  than  in  the  towns;  for  though 
people  live  fairly  well  in  nearly  all 
the  chateaux,  down  to  the  small- 
est —  though  they  are  beginning, 
indeed,  to  manifest,  in  many  places, 
a  distinct  tendency  towards  luxury 
and  show — they  do  their  housekeep- 
ing at  strangely  moderate  expense. 
A  reasonably  comfortable  country- 
house  can  be  kept  going  in  France 
for  much  less  than  its  equival(Mit 
would  cost  in  England.  And  this 
is  not  in  any  way  because  food  or 
clothes  or  rent  are  low-priced ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are,  as  a  whole, 
decidedly  dearer  than  with  us:  the 
explaining  causes  lie,  not  in  local 
cheapness,  but  in  the  system  of  life 
and  in  the  character  of  the  ra<re. 
And  whatever  may  be  our  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  our  own  wavs — 
whatever  mav  be  our  conviction  of 
the  insufficiencies  of  a  procedure 
which  does  not  offer  the  particular 
characteristics  which  we,  by  habit, 
regard  as  indispensable  out  of  doors 
— we  surelv  cannot  fail  to  recomiiso 
tiiat,  all  the  same,  there  is  value  in 
an  organisation  wliich  is  open  to 
all  pockets,  which  excludes  nobody 
for  venturing  to  be  poor,  and  wliich 
is  rarelv  tinted  bv  what  ]^alzac 
called  "  the  chilling  hue  of  money."' 

And  this  is  not  its  sole  quality. 
It  owns  another,  for  it  sen-es  to 
prove   a    curious    and    unexpected 


fact;  to  indicate  that  there  really 
are  occasions  and  states  under  which 
the  French,  both  men  and  women, 
can  manage  to  get  on  almost  with- 
out excitement.  A  condition  of  life 
which  can  enable  them  to  do  this, 
must  really  possess  some  remark- 
able attributes,  and  must  exercise 
some  peculiar  influences.  If  one  of 
the  most  evident  of  the  general  dis- 
positions of  the  race  can  be  tem- 
porarily modified — if  its  action  can 
be  partially  suspended  by  contact 
with  fresh  air  and  with  countrj' 
habits — it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
there  must  be  more  in  those  habitri 
than  is  evident  at  iirst  sights  and 
that  they  must  merit  a  respect 
which  the  description  that  has 
been  given  of  them  here  is  scarcely 
likely  to  have  provoked.  This  is 
really  a  most  satisfactory  impressiou 
to  attain  ;  for  French  country  ways 
are  so  simple  and  so  sympathetic, 
tliJit  it  wouhi  have  been  nncomfort- 
ing  to  find  one's  self  incompetent  to 
esteem  them.  The  discovery  that 
they  lift  up  the  nation  to  a  height 
at  which  it  passes  beyond  the  need 
of  its  ordinary  emotions,  permits  us 
to  indulLje  in  deference  for  them. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  discovery  is  real  and 
not  deceptive ;  for  there  are  chateaux 
in  wliich  existence  is  not  only  un- 
inspiied,  but  entirely  dull — ^not  only 
passionless,  but  positively  stupid. 
Stupid !  A  form  of  life  which 
permits  us  to  say  of  French  soci- 
ety that  it  can  occasionally  become 
stupid,  must  indeed  be  respectable, 
and  most  eminently  worthy  of  rev- 
erence and  honour! 

It  must,  however,  be  added  that 
stupidity  is  not  easy  discoverable 
anywhere  but  in  the  country  proper 
— amonrrst  the  woods  and  the  vines. 
In  the  two  other  caterrories  of  out-of- 
town  residence — on  the  sea-shore 
and  at  the  mineral  springs — it  is 
usual Iv  rather  difficult  to  lav  bands 
upon    it;    for  in  lodging-places  of 
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those  sorts  diversions  are  supplied 
so  abundantly  that  no  space  is  left 
between  them  for  torpidity.  Xeither 
Trouville  nor  Lnchon,  nor  any  of 
their  kindred,  can  be  said  to  con- 
duct either  men  or  women  towards 
demureness,  stolidity  or  innocent 
propriety.  It  may,  indeed,  be  as- 
serted, without  any  risk  of  boar- 
injj  false  witness,  that  their  habit- 
ual eftect  is  to  do  just  the  contraiT, 
and  to  vigorously  promote  perspi- 
cuity, smart  talking,  waltzing,  love- 
making,  enlarged  views,  baccarat , 
and  other  forms  of  developed  in- 
tellect. Their  action  is,  therefore, 
essentially  quickening  and  elating ; 
it  throws  people  into  groups  with 
momentary  identities  of  objects, 
with  transient  unities  of  enthusi- 
asm ;  it  engenders  such  a  wonderful 
quantity  of  impetuous  effervescence 
that  silent  persons  are  unable  to 
support  its  proximity,  and  go  forced- 
ly a»vay.  And  these  "  stations," 
as  the  French  call  them,  act  upon 
the  body  as  well  as  on  the  intelli- 
gence :  their  operation  is  not  purely 
psychical,  it  is  physical  as  w^ell ;  for 
at  them  many  women  and  some  men 
unequivocally  swim  or  ride  on  ponies, 
according  as  the  sea  or  the  hills  are 
before  them. 

It  will,  consequently,  be  at  once 
perceived  that  we  have  reached  here 
:m  altogether  special  phjise  of  French 
country  life ;  a  phase  in  which  the 
nation  not  only  talks  hard,  but  posi- 
tively does  something  active  out  of 
doors.  Several  parties,  each  of  them 
composed  of  about  fourteen  ladies 
and  three  ccntlomon,  mav  be  seen 
every  summer  morning  riding  up 
from  Luchon  towards  the  Mala- 
detta ;  just  as  numerous  young  per- 
sons in  enterprising  bathing-coats, 
and  a  few  male  swimmers,  mav  be 
contemplated  in  the  water  at  Dieppe 
in  August.  This  evidence  leads  us 
to  two  results:  the  first,  that,  as 
has  just  been  observed,  the  sliore 
and    the    mountain     provoke     the 


French  to  exertions  which  they 
})erform  nowhere  else;  the  second, 
that  those  exertions  arc  infinitely 
more  frequent  amongst  women  than 
amongst  men.  Now,  this  latter 
truth  opens  out  sudden  horizons 
and  unforeseen  contemplations.  We 
all  know  that  the  women  form  the 
more  valuable  half  of  the  French 
nation ;  but  their  superiority  over 
the  men,  real  as  it  is,  in  no  way  ex- 
plains  their  greater  occasional  love 
of  bathing  and  ponies,  as  wc  see  it 
revealed  in  the  Channel  and  the 
Pyrenees.  "What  can  be  the  cause 
of  these  local  explosions  of  eftbrts  of 
the  body  amongst  ladies  whose  ut- 
most struggles,  at  other  moments  and 
in  other  places,  would  not  carry  them 
beyond  a  drive  in  the  Bois  or  a  walk 
of  two  hundred  yards  to  church  ? 
Is  it  a  brisk  awaking  to  the  merits 
of  exercise  ?  Is  it  a  hasty  recogni- 
tion of  a  new  pleasure  ?  Is  it  a  per- 
ception of  a  fresh  form  of  domina- 
tion over  men  \  No  :  it  can  be  for 
none  of  these  reasons  that  French 
women  arrive  at  relative  exertion  on 
the  beaches  and  the  hillsides ;  for  if 
they  supplied  the  explanation,  wc 
should  necessarily  see  the  exertion 
continued  elsewhere  afterwards — 
and  the  men  would  be  tempted  to 
tjike  far  more  share  in  it  than  they  do. 
The  true  motive  lies — so,  at  least, 
the  women  themselves  pretend — in 
the  eternal  fitnesses  of  things ;  in  the 
inevitable  ]>ertinence  of  certain  acts 
to  certain  places ;  in  the  unavoidable 
impulse  wliich  forces  the  mind  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  body 
in  harmony  with  tlic  aptitudes  of 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed. 
So,  according  to  this  postulate,  it  is 
just  as  much  in  the  inexorable  des- 
tinies of  Frenchwomen  to  jump  in- 
to the  siilt  waves  directly  they  get 
near  them,  and  to  shake  about  for 
eleven  hours  a  day  on  a  stumbling 
hack  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
mountain-sides  of  i\uvergne  or  Gas- 
cony,  as  it  is  to  sit  at  home  in  coun- 
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trv-houscs  and  t.'>  eo  to  the  opera  in 
Paris.  The  organisation  of  life  be- 
fomes,  in  this  way,  a  simple  question 
of  loiral  snitahlencss. 

Perhaps  these  principles  arc 
sound  ;  perhaps  they  will  one  day 
pnide  the  universe,  instead  <»f  beincj 
limited  to  France;  hut,  for  the  mo- 
ment, it  may  be  ui^imI  against  tliem 
that  thev  tnke  no  notice  of  the  usu- 
ally  accepted  notion  tliat  the  coun- 
try at  largo  docs  not  present  any 
obstacles  to  the  continuance  in  it  of 
the  Iiabit  of  fresh  air  and  move- 
ment which  is  momentarily  acquired 
by  almost  all  French  ladies,  under 
the  special  circumstances  which 
have  just  been  indicated.  It  scarcely 
seems  to  lie  within  the  etenial  fit- 
nesses of  thinjifs  that  because  vou 
ought  to  ride  uj)  a  rocky  path  in 
Navarre,  vou  should  therefore  walk 
up  it  in  BurguTidy — or,  better  still, 
not  go  up  it  at  all.  lUit  so  it  is 
apparently ;  auil  in  the  proposition 
thus  set  forth  lies  the  entire  theory 
of  French  country  life,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  all  the  riddles  which 
it  oftVrs.  It  is  satisfactory  to  reach 
a  solution  at  last;  but  having  found 
it,  it  is  prudent  to  leave  it  instantly 
and  to  go  on  to  something  else,  lest 
it  should  appear,  on  looking  closer 
at  it,  to  be  so  utterly  insufficient 
lliat  another  one  must  of  necessity 
be  sought  for  in  its  stcjwl. 

So  let  us  turn  back  to  the  second 
element  which  every  one  expects  to 
discover  in  country  life,  no  matter 
when*, — to  the  action  and  influence 
of  the  chatcnux  residents  on  politi- 
tical,  administrative,  and  social  life 
annmd  them.  This  part  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  reserv«'d  for  separate 
consideration.  We  can  now  revert 
to  it. 

It  is,  in  the  present  condition  of 
France,  far  more  interesting  than 
all  the  other  details  which  we  have 
been  exanuning,  for  it  raises  the 
whole  question  of  the  position  of 
the  uj)per  layers — of  their  status  to- 


wards the  rest  of  the  nation — of 
their  power,  their  credit,  and  their 
usefulness.  Tliat  so  grave  an  issue 
shi»uld  present  itself  in  a  mere 
sketcliy  outline  of  some  of  the 
lighter  aspects  of  existence  in  French 
chateaux,  may  seem  ])erhaps,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  an  extnivagance ;  but 
how  is  it  possible  to  scnitinisc  the 
one  without  arriving  forcedly  at 
the  other?  l!^nless  we  disassociate 
the  two  essential  components  whose 
union  forms  the  aggregate  of  coun- 
try life,  and  gives  to  it  its  meaning 
and  its  value;  unless  we  eliminate 
all  inquiry  into  public  attitude,  or 
])ublic  tone,  or  relationship  between 
classes;  unless  we  strictly  limit  our 
study  to  the  purely  material  and 
personal  aspects  of  the  case  ;  unless 
we  resolutely  do  all  this,  we  cannot 
anyhow  avoid  encounter  with  the 
political  and  social  considerations 
which  thrust  themselves  forward 
everywhere  in  the  matter.  But  if 
we  did  so,  we  should  throw  aside 
more  than  half  the  subject,  and 
should  volunt^irily  leave  out  its  most 
striking  features.  The  higher  strata 
of  the  ctmntry  residents  in  France 
represent  to  us  a  principle  and  a 
force.  Like  their  fellows  amongst 
ourselves,  their  order  symbolises  in 
our  eyes  the  idea  of  property,  of 
education,  of  vested  interests,  of  rc- 
s])onsibility,  of  duty ;  and,  as  a  ne- 
cessary <!OTisequcnee,  we  associate 
with  them  the  additional  idea  of  ac- 
tion, of  gratuitous  public  functions, 
of  accepted  guidance,  of  welcome 
counsel  and  assistance  to  those  around 
them.  This  is  a  view  whfch  is  so  nat- 
ural to  an  Englishman  that  ho  usu- 
al I  v  sees  no  reas/ju  forshakinsr  it  off 
when  he  pictures  to  himself  the  situ- 
ation i>f  French  rrentlemcn  under 
their  own  trees;  and  furthermore, 
it  is  indisputably  the  view  which 
nearly  every  French  landowner 
would  wish  (if  he  could)  to  take  of 
himself  and  his  role.  This  bein^; 
so,  we  may,  without  imprudence  or 
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exaggeration,  look  about  us  in 
France  and  see  how  far  the  real 
view  corresponds  to  the  conception 
of  it  which  we  have  just  shadowed 
ont. 

Alas!  it  must  be  confessed,  at 
once,  that  such  a  prospect  is  rarely 
to  be  discovered  on  French  soil. 
It  is  most  certainly  offered  in  some 
few  special  cases,  but  the  rule  is  the 
other  way.  Instead  of  being  the 
accepted  pilot  of  his  district,  instead 
of  acting  as  the  recognised  cham- 
pion of  local  interests,  instead  of 
standing  forward  as  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  and  representative  of 
his  neighbours,  the  owner  of  the 
chateau  is  habitually  regarded  by 
the  poorer  people  round  him  as  their 
natural  and  obligatory  enemy.  There 
is  rarely  any  unity  of  object  or  of 
interest  between  them,  and  there  is 
almost  always  hostility  of  opinions, 
of  sentiments,  and  of  prejudices. 
The  antagonism  of  classes  comes 
out  in  the  country  even  more  viv- 
idly than  in  the  towns. 

The  causes  of  this  estrangement 
are  fninkly  avowed  by  both  sides. 
The  peasant  hates  the  chateau  be- 
cause he  has  grown  ambitious,  and 
no  longer  sees  any  reason  for  ad- 
mitting social  superiorities  now  that 
he  has  become,  in  civil  and  politi- 
cal law,  the  equal  of  a  duke  ;  the 
gentleman  looks  with  repulsion  upon 
the  peasant  because  he  believes  him 
to  be  a  "Radical,"  and  also  be- 
cause the  peasant  personally  opposes 
him  on  nearly  every  question  that 
arises  between  them.  Each  of  them 
thrusts  himself  perpetually  in  the 
other's  way ;  the  first,  by  trying  to 
keep  the  second  down — the  second, 
bv  intriffuinff  aijainst  the  influence 
of  the  first. 

Now,  whatever  be  our  sympathies 
and  our  partialities  as  spectators  of 
the  conflict,  it  is  not  possible  to 
seriously  blame  the  peasant  in  all 
this.  A  struggle  has  been  going  on 
in  France  since  1789;  it  has  been 


marked  by  ups  and  downs,  by  vic- 
tories and  defeats  for  both  parties ; 
but  as  a  general  result,  the  advan- 
tage has  been  largely  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  largely  against  the  upper 
classes.  The  people  have  added  to 
their  education,  to  their  money,  to 
their  power ;  they  have  done  their 
best  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  they 
have  employed  the  surest  and  most 
productive  means  to  that  end.  So 
far  they  merit  no  reproach.  On  the 
contrary,  they  deserve  hearty  ad- 
miration for  having  so  thoroughly 
understood  and  so  practically  used 
the  opportunities  which  the  centurj- 
is  offering  to  them  for  bettering  their 
situation,  materially,  intellectually, 
socially,  and  politically.  But,  unhap- 
pily, nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  said 
of  the  squires  and  patricians.  It  is 
on  them  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  position  really  lies ;  it  is  to  their 
blind,  bigoted  dogmatism,  to  their 
utter  want  of  true  public  spirit,  to 
their  inexcusable  misconception  of 
both  their  duties  and  their  interests, 
and  to  their  wilful  neglect  of  the 
many  weapons  of  defence  which  Jay 
at  their  disposal,  that  the  present 
almost  total  loss  of  their  legitimate 
class-influence  is  manifestly  due.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  plead  ig- 
norance of  their  danger,  for  it  is  the 
main  subject  of  their  con\'ersation8 
between  themselves ;  neither  can 
they  pi-etiind  that  it  is  likely  to  die 
out  by  itself,  for,  since  1871,  it  has 
assumed  fresh  gravity  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  tlie  ambitions  of  the 
nouvelles  couches  sociales.  The  in- 
tention to  transfer  both  the  origin 
and  the  exercise  of  power  to  the 
masses  is  loudly  notified,  and  the 
masses  are  working  intelligently  and 
perseveringly  to  attain  their  object. 
What  have  hitherto  been  known  as 
*'the  governing  classes"  are  dis- 
tinctly requested  to  get  out  of  the 
way;  their  coming  dispossession 
from  place  and  from  authority  is 
announced  to  them.     Nothing  can 
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be  more  plain-spolcen  than  the  no- 
tice which  is  given  to  them.  Tliis 
being  their  situation,  wliat  arc  they 
doing  to  protect  themselves i  Are 
they  uniting  their  action  for  the 
common  preservatiou  of  the  rights 
which  are  still  regarded  elsewhere 
as  being  inalienably  attached  to  their 
birth  and  their  position  \  Are  they 
employing  the  arms  of  our  time, 
which  are  the  only  ones  littcd  to 
actual  forms  of  warfare  ?  Are  they 
using  reason,  patience,  and  argu- 
ment ?  are  they  placing  themselves 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  which 
they  cannot  resist?  are  they  dis- 
cussinjj  concessions  and  inventing 
compromises?  Not  they.  They  are 
doing  precisely  the  contrary.  In- 
stead of  forming  themselves  into  one 
solid  army,  they  are  broken  up  into 
bands  of  undisciplined  skirmishers. 
Instead  of  copying  the  new  sys- 
tems of  attack  which  their  assailants 
have  invented ;  instead  of  snatch- 
in*;  from  them  and  turninjy  ai^ainst 
them  their  arms  of  free  <lebate,  of 
free  elections,  of  national  Avill,  of 
unrestricted  liberty,  and,  above  all, 
of  "  opportunism," — they  continue  to 
fire  otF  (at  the  risk  of  their  burst- 
ing) such  anti([uated  blunderbusses 
as  divine  right,  and  the  Napoleonic 
legend,  and  political  prosecutions, 
and  shoutings  about  "  latent  radical- 
ism," and  "  social  peril,"  and  threat- 
ened coajfiH  iCetiit,  AVhy,  the  arrows 
of  1  fastings  niiglit  as  well  attemj)t 
to  measure  themselves  ajjainst  the 
artillery  of  Se»lan.  Instead  of  tem- 
perately discussing  the  new  claims 
which  have  sprung  up  throughout 
the  land,  they  sullenly  and  sulkily 
turn  their  backs  upon  them,  and 
call  everybodv  vdmnlle  who  ven- 
tures  to  suggest  that  possibly  there 
may  be  something  in  them.  An»l 
instead  of  carefully  inquiring  into 
the  motives  which  have  led  cer- 
tain members  of  their  own  caste  to 
take  up  the  contrary  attitude,  and 
to  join  a  movement  which  they  arc 


powerless  to  stop  but  by  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  bo  crashed, 
they  shrink  away  from  all  such 
"  renegades,"  and  talk  of  them  as 
"  traitors." 

If  all  this  meant  nothinir  else  but 
opposition  to  the  Republic — if  it 
signified  no  more  than  a  desire  to 
re-establish  a  monarchy — it  would, 
of  course,  lie  entirely  outside  the 
subject  Avhich  we  are  considering. 
The  form  of  the  State,  whatever  it 
be,  cannot  be  said  to  exercise  much 
action  on  the  march  of  home  life; 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  make  men-* 
tion  here  of  the  fijjht  which  is 
going  on  if  its  sense  were  merely 
<lynastic.  But  the  reality  is  deeper 
and  graver.  The  establishment  of 
the  present  Government  has  evi- 
dently stimulated  the  ardour  of  the 
appetites  which  are  shouting  for 
satisfaction';  but  it  would  be  a  vast 
error  to  suppose  that  those  appetites 
are,  in  themselves.  Republican. 
No :  they  lie  outside  the  accidents 
of  ndc — they  arc  independent  of 
kings  or  emperors  or  presidents — 
they  are  uninfiuenced  by  the  shape 
of  more  or  less  temporary  constitu- 
tions ;  but  they  do  aifect — ^most 
pressingly  affect — the  entire  basis, 
the  entire  svstem,  the  entire  or- 
ganisation,  of  country  existence. 
This  strife  is  a  duel  of  classes — it 
is  the  "  New  Ordeal"  of  onr  day. 
Its  result — if  victory  falls  to  the 
assailants — will  be  to  remove  all  the 
elements  of  power  from  the  top  of 
society,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the 
bottom.  But  still,  iu  its  actaal 
aspects,  it  is  social  nither  than 
political ;  it  is,  for  the  moment,  a 
combat  for  self-respect  rather  than 
for  prerogative — for  opinion  rather 
than  for  dictation — for  a  sentiment 
rather  than  for  a  right — for  liberty 
rather  than  for  authority.  Yet, 
with  all  this  moderation  in  its  con- 
duct, it  is  absolutciv  resolute  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  object;  and  that 
object  is — so  far  om  country  life  is 
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concerned — the  abolition  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  chateau,  and  the 
reduction  of  its  inhabitants  to  social 
impotence.  To  pretend  that  more 
than  this  is  meant — to  assert  that 
the  levelling  of  classes  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  seizure  of  pro- 
perty— is  mere  mad  fear.  Socialism 
lias  disappeared  in  France  ;  respect 
of  leaal  ricclits  is  universal  there ; 
the  division  of  the  soil  amongst  six 
millions  of  proprietors  inclines  each 
one  of  them  to  leave  the  holdings 
of  the  othere  undisturbed,  in  order 
not  to  provoke  assaults  upon  his 
own  ;  not  even  the  wildest  Radical 
would  venture  to  invite  the  poor  to 
rise  against  the  rich.  But  even 
without  any  collateral  outgrowth  of 
that  kind,  the  situation  is  serious 
enough  as  it  stands ;  for  the  entire 
status  of  the  upper  classes  towards 
the  rest  of  the  nation  is  at  stake. 

Of  the  many  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  France  during  the  last 
eighty  years,  there  is  not  one  which 
would  be  more  innovating  '  than 
the  suppression  of  the  upper 
classes  as  a  rccogtiised  and  valued 
national  force ;  and  such  a  sup- 
pression would  make  itself  felt 
with  especial  keenness  in  the  coun- 
try because  of  the  impossibility 
of  avoiding  frequent  contacts  be- 
tween its  inhabitants.  France  is, 
however,  apparently  marching  to- 
wards it  with  a  speed  which  is 
only  explainable  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  endeavour  to  prevent  it. 
There  is  not  one  chateau  in  a  hun- 
dred in  which  any  practical  attempt 
is  being  made  to  win  the  neighbours 
back  to  confidence,  to  goodwill,  to 
esteem.  The  owner  sulks ;  his  wife 
sulks  with  him  ;  their  friends  sulk 
round  them ;  and  they  all  unite 
in  calling  the  peasants  canaille 
because  they  no  longer  take  oft' 
their  hats  when  the  carriage  of  the 
chateau  passes.  And  yet,  in  the 
few  cases  of  exception,  in  the  rare 
instances   in    which   common-sense 


and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
have  led  the  gentlemen  to  adopt  a 
diftbrent  tone,  the  results  attained 
have  almost  always  been  of  a  nature 
to  indicate  that  the  hatred  of  the 
peasant  is  not  against  the  gentleman 
in  the  abstract,  but  against  the  par- 
ticular opinions  which  are  supposed 
to  be  proper  to  him,  and  which  the 
peasant  conceives  to  be  inimical  to 
himself.  No  one  seriously  professes 
in  France,  that  a  rich  man,  or  an 
educated  man,  should  be  detested 
simply  because  he  is  rich  or  educat- 
ed ;  the  ground  of  the  aversion 
which  is  now  so  general  is  to  be 
found  in  the  resentment  of  the  poor 
man  at  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
use  of  wealth  and  knowledge  to 
keep  him  down.  This  being  the 
core  of  the  difficulty — and  that  it 
really  is  so  can  be  discovered  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  any  village 
in  France — it  w^ould  seem  that  it 
ought  not  to  bo  difficult  to  get  at  it 
and  dig  it  out.  It  certainly  would 
be  pulled  into  the  daylight  quickly 
enough  if  it  existed  in  England ; 
for  luckily  for  us  wo  have  a  habit 
of  looking  at  difficulties  in  the  face, 
and  of  dealing  with  them  promptly 
according  to  their  nature.  But  the 
case  is  different  across  the  Channel. 
There  the  so-called  Conservatives 
do  not  appeal  to  reason  or  to  right ; 
their  one  notion  of  defence  is  to  talk 
loud  I  v  about  the  canaille,  and  about 
shooting  every  one  who  does  not 
aCTce  with  them.  This  is  strictly 
and  positively  the  sort  of  language 
which  is  habitually  heard  in  a  great 
many  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  France. 
The  peasants  know  this,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  object  to  it. 
The  consequence  of  it  all  is,  that  the 
severance  between  the  chateau  and 
the  cottage  is  growing  less  curable 
from  year  to  year,  and  that  little 
disposition  to  patch  it  over  is  left 
in  the  ])easant's  heart.  He  goes  on 
accumulating  rancour;  he  uses  his 
tongue  to  teach  his   children   that 
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the  cLatcaii  is  a  foe,  aud  his  vote  to 
elect  Tniinicipal  and  departmental 
councillors  aud  deputies  \i\io  will 
be  disagreeable  to  the  chateau. 
Vutting  aside  the  exceptions*,  this 
is  a  true  picture  of  the  situation. 

Under  such  conaitions  niral  life 
not  only  loses  one  of  its  noblest  and 
most  fruitful  uses — the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  tie  between  ricli  and 
poor — but  it  becomes,  in  many  cases, 
a  career  of  pain.  Complaints  that 
annoyances  and  liumiliations  are 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent 
are  heard  in  every  direction.  Some 
excited  people  go  indeed  so  far  as 
to  prophesy  that,  at  the  next  revo- 
lution, half  the  chateaux  will  be  set 
on  fire,  as  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  country  round.  It  will 
therefore  certainly  be  admitted  now 
that  this  question  of  relations  with 
tlio  neighbours  does  really  consti- 
tute an  important  element  of  the 
subject  which  we  are  considering 
here,  and  that  if  it  had  been  loft 
out,  the  story  would  liavo  failed. 
A  country  life  without  liunting, 
without  fishing,  without  riding,  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  be  somewhat 
incomplete;  but  if  the  absence  of 
these  diversions  is  compensated  by 
the  probability  of  being  hated  and 
the  possibility  of  being  burnt,  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  there  is 
still  a  little  animation  left  in  the 
situation,  and  that  it  may  become 
almost  as  exciting  to  bo  a  country 
gentleman  in  Franco  as  it  used  to  be 
a  few  years  ago  in  Tipperary. 

This,  however,  is  caricature. 
French  villagers  of  our  time  arc 
quiet,  laborious,  money-grubbing 
people,  with  nothing  of  assassins  or 
incendiaries  in  them  ;  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  their  would-be  masters  should 
asrgravate  difficulties,  by  suspecting 
them  of  dispositions  which,  most 
certainlv,  will  never  enter  into  their 
heads.  \Vh«it  appears,  however,  to 
be  true,  to  P^nglish  eyes  at  least, 
is  that   the  gentlemen  still  have  a 


chance  of  saving  the  little  that  re- 
mains of  their  old  standing,  and  of 
reconquering  some  fragments  of  in- 
fluence, if  only  they  could  bring 
themselves  to  use  the  means  whicJi 
we  employ.  "We  cannot  get  it  out 
of  our  heads  that  absence  of  sport 
means  absence  of  vigour ;  that  sapc- 
riority  of  right  and  place  over  the 
masses  is  most  easily  and  most 
assuredly  maintiuned  by  a  constant 
practice  of  the  external  forma  of  en- 
ergy, and  that  popularity  with  the 
crowd  is  a  result  of  a  variety  of 
causes,  amongst  which  skill  in  bod- 
ily exercises  still  holds  a  not  unim- 
portant place.  And  the  same  idea 
has  a  certain  limited  application  in 
France.  The  labourer  there,  like  his 
fellows  everywhere  else,  attaches 
value  to  mere  strength ;  he  admires 
those  who  possess  it — ho  has  a  sort 
of  instinctive  scorn  of  punincss  and 
weakness — and  he  is,  instinctively, 
more  inclined  to  recognise  ascend- 
ancy, as  he  understands  it,  in  a  man 
of  physical  activity,  than  in  one  who 
sits  at  the  fireside,  reads  ''right- 
thinking  "  newspapers,  and  gnashes 
his  teeth  at  the  wickedness  of  the 
epoch.  If  the  women  could  only 
be  got  to  comprehend  this,  there 
might  yet  be  a  faint  prospect  of 
saving  something  from  the  wreck. 
If  they  would  drive  the  men  oat  of 
doors  instead  of  doing  precisely  the 
contrary ;  if  they  would  urge  them 
to  try  to  take  up  a  new  attitude 
towards  country  life,  and  to  show  a 
liking  for  its  special  pleasures — one 
step  would  be  ttiken  towards  a  re- 
conciliation. The  step  could  never 
be  a  long  one,  for  it  is  not  in  ordi- 
nary French  nature  to  really  lovo 
field-sports;  and  futthcrmorc,  the 
nation  htLs  no  money  for  them,  and 
the  land  is  cut  up  into  so  many 
little  holdings  that  no  wide  range  is 
attainable  anywhere  but  in  forests. 
Still,  such  as  it  might  be,  it  would 
do  some  little  good,  for  it  would  in- 
troduce some  unity  of  feeling,  aod 
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would  evidence  to  the  peasants  that 
the  gentlemen  find  the  countiy 
worth  living  in  for  its  own  sake. 

The    real    solution,    however,   is 
not   there.     It   lies,   after   all,   not 
ont  of  doors  but  infloors  ;  not  in  the 
legs  and  arms,  but  in  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  the  upper  classes.     They 
may  all  learn  to  ride  and  shoot,  and 
they    may    buy  fly-rods,   and   feed 
prize  pigs,  but  efforts  of  that  kind 
will  not   suffice  alone.     They  must 
change  their  very  thoughts  if  they 
want  to  hold  their  own  ;  and  there 
is  no  more  present  sign  that   they 
will  do   so,   as   a   class,   than   that 
they    will   all   keep   hounds   or   all 
sail    about    in   yachts.     It    is   pre- 
cisely  in   their   thoughts   that    the 
fatal   obstacle   lies ;  it    is   in   their 
clinging  to  old  prejudices,  to  their 
wilful  blindness  to  the  realities  and 
the  necessities  of  to-day,  to  the  folly 
with    which    they  are   allowing   an 
irresistible  tide  of  advancing  opinion 
to  gain  on  them  all  round  without 
attempting  to  reach  a  level  of  safety, 
to  the  persistcT>ce  with  which  they 
go  on  *'  forgetting  nothing  and  learn- 
ing nothing,"  that  their  rapidly  pro- 
gressing efi'acement  is  due.     Power 
in  France  will  soon  arise  exclusively 
from  below;  it  will  cease  to  descend 
from  above ;  it  will  no  longer  be  a 
recognised  attribute  of  social  posi- 
tion or  even  of  education  :  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  change  will  be 
charged   by   history,  not   to   those 
who  claimed  it,  but  to  those  who 
did  not   prevent   it ;  not   to   those 
who  gained  by  it,  but  to  those  who 
lost  by  it ;  not   to  the   conquerors, 
but    to  the  conquered.     The   pity 
which  spectators   habitually  accord 
to  the  vanquished  will,  in  this  case, 
be  withheld.     When   the   immense 
njajority  of  the  upper-class  country 
residents  of  France  have  succeeded 
in    getting    themselves    finally   ex- 


cluded from  public  life,  from  in- 
fluence, and  from  exercise  of  the 
prerogatives  and  the  duties  of  their 
station ;  when  the  nation  has  con- 
temptuously passed  them  by,  and 
has  learnt  to  do  without  them, — 
Europe  will  tell  them  that  they 
have  reaped  what  they  have  sown  ; 
that  they  might  have  reared  a  very 
difterent  crop  if  they  had  so  pleased ; 
and  that,  though  the  fact  of  their 
disappearance  as  a  power  in  the 
nation  is,  for  political  and  social 
reasons,  deplored  in  other  coun- 
tries, no  personal  sympathy  can  be 
extended  to  them,  because  they 
have  brought  destruction  on  them- 
selves. 

But  when  all  this  has  happened, 
when  this  vast  change  has  been 
effected  in  the  political  situation, 
country  life  will  still  continue,  all 
the  same,  to  be  pleasant.  The  cha- 
teaux will  not  be  burnt;  the  peas- 
ants will  not  become  more  rude — on 
the  contrary,  they  may,  not  impos- 
sibly, show  the  generosity  of  great 
victors  and  treat  their  victims  with 
particular  respect ;  the  cookery  will 
remain  excellent;  the  vine-shoots 
which  hght  the  autumn  fires  will 
blaze  as  brightly  as  now ;  rents  will 
continue  to  come  in  exactly ;  the 
flowers  will  be  as  brilliant  and  the 
fniits  as  juicy  as  they  have  been  this 
year ;  and  the  women's  dresses  will 
persevere  in  invention,  their  tongues 
in  talk,  and  their  lips  in  laughter. 

iVfter  all,  so  far  as  the  chateaux 
are  concerned,  nothing  will  be  really 
changed  ;  so  it  is  useless  to  lament 
The  extinguished  gentlemen  of 
France  will  learn  to  do  without 
position  amongst  their  countrymen, 
just  as  they  have  ceased  to  need 
other  privileges  which  have  been 
successively  taken  from  them.  And 
the  women,  true  to  their  mission, 
will  console  them. 
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THE   FRUIT    AND    VINTAGE    OF    IIEREFOUDSHIUE. 


According  to  an  early  nineteenth- 
century  inquirer  into  the  rites  of 
the  British  Druids,  the  prize  wreaths 
of  the  Welsh  bards  were  composed, 
not  of  ivy  or  laurel,  but  of  apple- 
blossom.  A  fervid  Ariconian,  with 
a  clear  strain  of  Cambro-lkitish 
blood  in  his  veins,  would  like  to 
believe  that  these  minstrels  owed 
their  excellence  in  song  to  the  in- 
spiration of  a  beverage  which,  if 
well  pressed  and  duly  kept,  is 
wortliy  the  title  of  **  Silurian  Xcc- 
tar,"  and  which  John  Philips,  the 
(■ider  poet,  vaunts,  in  his  native 
(ieortijic,  as  simulatinop  the  choicest 
wines  of  the  sunny  south.  Yet 
such  a  belief  would  be  untenable, 
inasmuch  as  scant  and  fugitive  as 
are  the  ancient  notices  of  the  apple 
and  pear  in  Britain,  at  least  under 
cultivation,  the  mention  of  litjuors 
extracted  from  their  juices  is,  up  U> 
the  thirteenth  centurv,  nil  in  VaWx- 
land,  and  for  at  least  a  century 
later  not  to  be  found  in  its  llcre- 
fonishire  home.  Mead  and  nietheg- 
lin  Avere  the  beveraore  of  bard  and 
Druid  ;  and  thou<^h  there  is  mention 
of  a  pear-grove  in  a  charter  of 
Edmund's  (Cod.  Dip.,  1145),  and  the 
apple-tree  figures  in  a  poem  ascribed 
to  Llywarch  Hen,  and  enters  into 
the  composition  of  more  than  twenty 
names  of  hundreds  of  parishes, — 
nay,  though  early  in  the  twelfth 
century  William  of  Malraesbury 
speaks  of  the  county  to  the  south- 
cast  of  Jlercfordshire  (Gloucester- 
shire) as  having  its  highroads 
fringed  with  self-sown  apple-trees, 
— candour  demands  the  admission 
that  there  is  far  stronger  testimony 
to  the  medieval  manufacture  of  red 
and  white  grai>e  wine  between  the 
Severn  and  the  AVve,  than  of  the 
cider  and  the  perr}'  which  have 
since  rendered  that   inland  district 


of  the  west  the  match,  if  not  the 
peer,  of  her  more  maritime  Devon- 
ian rival.  In  his  **  Monk's  Tale,'' 
Chaucer's  line — 

"This   SjinipHun    no>er   JSidcr   drank  nc 

wine  " — 

in  all  probability  only  sets  "  sidcr  " 
in  the  firat  place  metri  gratid ; 
and  the  various  reading  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  angel's  visit  to  Zacha- 
rias,  Luke  i.  15,  where,  for  "  neither 
wine  nor  strong  drink,"  the  Here- 
ford Wycliffe  MS.  Bible,  treasured 
up  in  a  glass  case  in  the  Cathedral, 
hiis  **  not  drink  wyn  ue  sider,"  may 
as  probably  have  been  due  to  the 
verbal  similarity  to  the  Hebrew 
aix^'pci  of  the  original,  as  to  the  sur- 
mised impression  of  Wycliffe's  per- 
secuted followers  in  North  Hereford- 
shire that  the  strongest  of  drinks 
was  **  sider."  As  a  matter  of  fact» 
the  sixteenth  centurv  seems  to  have 
becTi  the  epoch  of  the  general  U9e 
and  production  of  cider  In  the  west 
of  England,  borrowed,  it  would 
seem,  on  the  score  of  the  greater 
aptitude  and  kindliness  of  soil 
and  climate,  from  Kent  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Londi>n.  Older, 
indeed,  may  have  existed,  as  Mr. 
Noakes  surmises,  in  his  history 
of  Worcester  ('athednd  (1806),  u 
early  as  1633  in  Worcestershire, 
thoufrh  not  mentioned  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  monastery,  '*  under 
some  other  name  or  as  wine."  And 
the  same  would  apply,  a  fortiori^ 
to  perry.  In  1062  a  hogshead  of 
cider  in  that  city  cost  ten  shillinga 
more  than  the  same  measure  of 
strong  beer.  It  was  a  little  later  in 
the  seventeenth  century  that  *'tbe 
noble  example  of  my  Lord  Seuda- 
more,"  one  of  the  truest  of  patriots 
and  most  devoted  of  royalists,  as 
well     as    most    self-sncriticing     of 
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Churchmen  and  worthiest  of  Here- 
fordshire worthies,  so  wrought  with 
other  public-ppirited  llerefordsliire 
gentry,  in  frnit-planling  for  tlie 
j^oneral  iinprovenient  of  the  country, 
that,  as  Evelyn  testifies,  "  all  Here- 
fordshire is  become  in  a  manner 
but  one  entire  orchard." 

It  is  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
mythology  or  archaeology  of  pear 
and  apple.  The  *  New  Hereford- 
shire Pomona,'  which  we  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  quote 
hereafter,  has  gathered  up  the 
cream,  or  ratlier  flower,  of  these  in 
an  introductory  essay — gleaning,  for 
example,  from  Cox's  Aryan  myth- 
ology, the  singular  interchange  of  tlie 
two  meanings  of  ftTj/.a,  "apples" 
and  "sheep,"  in  (ireek  mythology, 
as  symbols  of  the  golden  wealth 
of  field  and  orcliard,  which  might 
seem  prophetic  of  the  same  con- 
junction of  agricultunil  and  horti- 
cultural produce  in  Herefordshire's 
palmy  day,  when  the  i)oet  of  Cider 
could  challennrc 

*•  The  lloocc 
Bffitlc,  or  rincstTiirontinc,  to  compare 
With  LcomiusUTo  siik^'ii  wool." 

— (,'i(!cr,  i.  587; 

the  "Leominster  Ore"  of  Drayton's 
I'olvolbion  and  Uav's  l*roverb :  and 
citing  quaint  stones  from  Northern 
Yule-tide  stories  which  attribute  the 
abnormal  disiigu  rem  cuts  of  royal 
noses,  and  the  antidotes  thereto,  to 
the  gift  of  magic  apples,  selected, 
we  can  well  believe,  on  the  score 
of  certain  su«Cj2:estive  mvcolonric  fea- 
tures.  In  truth  there  is  more  mate- 
rial in  the  myths  of  pomological  lore 
than  in  their  trustworthy  ancient 
history.  The  Hebrew  word  for 
"  apple,"  in  our  translation  of  the  sa- 
cred writings,  may  have  been  more 
correctly  rendered  "  the  citron ;" 
and  it  is  only  one  of  many  com])et- 
ing  fancies  of  ecclesiastical  writers 
which  regards  the  apple-tree  as  the 
veritable  wood  of  the  Cross.     The 


monks  who,  if  they  did  not  intro- 
duce it  to  England,  yet  planted, 
grafted,  and  lovingly  nursed  it  in 
the  abbey  gardens,  along  with  the 
choice  pear-trees  derived  for  the 
most  part  from  their  original  Nor- 
man liome,  would  as  naturally  as- 
sociate their  most  familiar  and 
favourite  tree  with  the  sacred  wood, 
as  one  of  them — a  very  early  map- 
maker,  a  monk  of  Hereford  in  the 
thirteenth  century — actually  repre- 
sented the  Shropshire  Clee  Hill  as 
the  sole  mountain  of  the  west  of 
England  in  his  famous  '  Mappa 
Muudi.'  Of  apple-culture  there  is 
not  much  notice  in  the  Latin  writ- 
eis,  though  perhaps  a  little  more 
about  the  pear.  Cato,  the  elder, 
Yarro,  Columella,  are  the  earliest 
writers  on  the  subject;  and  the 
oldest  of  these,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  gives  special  di- 
rections about  planting,  grafting, 
and  propagating,  as  well  as  storing 
orchard  fruit  The  encyclopaedic 
elder  IMiny  has  gathered  most  of 
the  research  of  his  predecessors  in- 
to the  fifteenth  book  of  his  Natu- 
ral History,  upon  which  we  could 
wish  that  Dr.  Daubeny,  a  late  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Oxford,  had 
bestowed  some  elucidatory  notice 
in  his  published  lectures  on  Roman 
Husbandry.  Our  chief  debts  to 
riiny,  anent  apple  and  pear  his- 
tory, respect  their  number  (twenty- 
two  sorts  of  apples  and  thirty- 
six  of  pears),  and  their  assorted 
names,  in  apples  designatory  of  the 
grafter,  whether  an  Appius  Claudius, 
or  as  ignoble  a  name-giver  as  must 
have  been  the  Herefordshire  **  Tom 
Putt"— of  their  shape,  size,  flavour, 
or  downy  or  shrivelled  skin ;  in 
pears  due  to  colour,  perfume,  weight 
(e,  (/,,  Libralia  or  pound  pears) — 
and  peculiarities  of  shape  and  taste. 
Pliny's  sole  inkling  of  their  "  vin- 
ous "  properties  is  where  he  says 
that  "  wine  may  be  mjide  both  from 
apples  and  pears ;  and  doctors  take 
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advantage  of  this  property  in  their 
treatment  of  the  sick"  (Pliu.  N.IL, 
XV.  15).  The  context  tells  us  that 
this  was  a  medical  resort  for  the 
purpose  of  a  cooling  drink;  and 
certain  it  is  that  modern  physicians 
appreciate  tlie  value  of  Hereford- 
shire cider  as  a  diuretic,  and  there- 
fore good,  for  its  "  malic  "  acid,  in 
case  of  diseavses  of  the  kidneys;  but 
we  suspect  that  it  is  only  by  com- 
parison with  stouter,  strontrer,  and 
more  pervasive  fluids  that  the  older 
Rcdstreak  or  the  modern  Fox  whelp 
cider,  the  Barland  perry  and  the 
Taynton  Squash,  could  be  credited 
with  the  euphemism  of  coolness. 

The  Crab  is,  we  may  assume,  in- 
digenous to  Britain,  and  the  apple 
is  but  a  cultivated  crab.  Its  or- 
chards, with  those  of  the  kindred 
pear,  must  have  been  cultivated  and 
multiplied  by  Roman  civilisation  ; 
and  there  is  evidence  of  their  re- 
placing the, trees  of  the  forest  in 
Nonnandy,  when  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  the  native  I^ritons 
emigrated  to  Armorica  or  "  Britta- 
ny." There  is  a  dearth  of  evidence 
of  apples  or  peai-sof  named  sorts  in 
England  at  an  early  period,  thouirh 
we  have  enoujjh  to  "swear  by"  in 
the  £Idwardian  Pearmain  and  Cos- 
tard apple,  the  Wardon  or  Warden 
pear  of  native  origin,  and  the  Kayle- 
well,  Rewle,  and  Pci^.sc-{)ucelle  of 
French  or  Flemish  extraction.  The 
earliest  record  of  the  Pearmain  oc- 
curs in  a  Norfolk  tenure,  dated 
1205,  which  requires  that  200 
Pearmains  and  four  hogsheads  of  its 
liquor  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
every  year  at  Michaelmas.  This  is 
supposed  by  Dr.  Hogg  to  be  the 
winter  variety,  though  it  might 
well  have  been  the  autumn  Pear- 
main, which  ripens  early  in  Sep- 
tember. The  name  is,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  analogous  in  its 
last  syllable  to  that  of  Chariemagne, 
and  indicates  an  apple  like  a  great 
pear.     Of  its  fellow  and  coeval  fruit. 


the  Costard  apple,  known  by  the 
synonyms  of  the  Coulthard  and  tbe 
I^russian  Pippin — still  reckoned  a 
iirst-rate  culinary  apple,  in  season 
from  October  to  Christmas — ^the 
earliest  notice  is  in  the  fruiterer's 
bills  of  Edward  I.,  and  there  is 
no  authority  for  regarding  it  with 
Lindlcy  as  synonymous  with  the 
Catshead.  A  little  out  of  fash- 
ion nowadays,  the  "Costard"  once 
grew  so  large  and  so  widely  that 
a  pomologist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury advised  steading  "  the  Cost- 
ard tree  on  the  north  side  of  your 
other  apples ;  thus  being  placed,  tbo 
least  will  give  sun  to  the  rest^  and 
the  greatest  will  shroud  their  fel- 
lows;'^ and  what  is  more,  from  ita 
size  and  favour  with  the  consumer, 
it  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to 
the  costermonf/ers,  as  a  synonym  for 
scold  in  ff  apple  women.  In  its  shape 
an<l  CO nflnru ration  we  find  more  war- 
ranty  for  Dr.  Hogg's  derivation 
from  costafa — i.  d,  '*  ribbed" — in 
reference  to  its  oblong,  angular, 
flank-like  sides,  than  to  Dr.  John- 
son's *'cost,"  a  head,  which  looks 
like  an  adoption  of  the  erroneous 
confusion  with  the  "catshead."  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
Shakespeare  calls  one  of  his  char- 
acters Costard,  and  more  than  once 
uses  the  word  in  the  old  English 
sense  of  "  head."  Other  special 
apples  enshrined  in  the  dramaa  of 
that  world-wide  genius  arc  the  John 
Apple  or  "  Winter  Greening,"  an 
excellent  keeping  apple,  though, 
like  Falstiiff  in  the  tirst  Drawer's 
account  (2  Henry  IV.  ii.),  it  is  apt  to 
look  "  old  and  dry  and  withered ;" 
and  the  **  Leather  Coat,"  an  excel- 
lent cooking-apple,  grown  in  Shal- 
low's garden  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
still  favourablv  known  to  modem 
apple-fanciers  under  the  synonym 
of  the  Royal  Russet.  The  pippiat 
— if,  indeed,  the  citation  which 
most  pomologists  have  accepted 
from   Fuller  be  more  than  a  verbal 
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explanation  —  were  introduced  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  planted  at  Plum- 
stead,  Sussex,  by  Leonard  Mascalf 
who  also,  we  are  told,  brought 
the  first  carp  to  England.  Pippin, 
however,  may  have  been  simply  a 
name  for  any  plants  from  "  pips,"- 
or  mere  stocks  for  grafting. 

The  Wardon  pear,  which   is   of 
native  origin,  owes  its  name,  as  has 
been  said,  to  the  Cistercian  monks 
of  Wardon  in  Bedfordshire,  and  was 
a  baking-pear  of  high  repute  as  a 
pie-fruit  in  the    last    days    of    the 
monastic  foundations.     Tlie  deed  of 
surrender,  dated  December  4,  29th 
of  Henry  VUI.,  1538,  preserved  in 
the  '  Augmentation  Records,'  bears, 
as  the  abbatial   arms   of   Wardon, 
*'  a  demi-crosier  between  three  W^ar- 
don  pears."   The  name  is  apparently 
given  somewhat  loosely  to  all  kinds 
of  large   baking-pears,  though  the 
variety  called  Uvcdale's  Wardon  or 
St.  Germain  is  an  improvement  on 
the   original.       In    translating    the 
lines  of   the    2d   Georgic,   87  and 
88— 

•*Pomaque  ct  Alcinoi  silvae  ;  nee  Burculus 

idem 
Cmstuiniis,   Syriisque    piris,  gravibusque 

volcmis  " — 


Martyn's  correspondent,  Mr.  B- 


identifies  the  CrUvStumian  pear, 
which  was  reckoned  first-rate  by 
Columella,  and  finest-flavored  by 
Pliny,  as  the  Wardon, — taking  the 
Volema,  as  derived  from  "  quia  vole- 
mam  impleant,"  i.e.,  "  hands  full," 
for  the  Pounder^'pears  (or  Libralia). 
His  lines  are — 

**  The  same  variety  tlie  orclinrd  bears 

In  Wardon,* Bergamot,  or  Foundcr|pcar8." 


A  recently  deceased  scholar,  who  in 
his  Christchurch  days  translated  the 
Georgics,  the  Rev.  W.  Ikthurst  of 
Lydney  Park,  Gloucestershire,  claim- 
ing for  himself  the  licence  of  lapse 
of  time  and  impossibility  of  exact 
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identification,    rendered    the    same 
lines  as  follows — 

**  TliuB  pears  In  different  fllzo  and  flaTonr 

swell 
Tlie  Bergamot,  Swan's  Egg,  and  Jargo- 

nel.'^ 

Of  the  French  pears  above  noticedj 
which    were    planted     by   a  royal 
mandate  and  writ  of  Henry  IH.  to 
his  gardener    at  Westminster,  the 
editor  of  the  *  New  Pomona'  states 
that  one,  the  "  Rewl "  or  De  Regul&, 
is  noticed  by    Neckham,  abbot  of 
Cirencester  (a.d.  1157-121Y),  in  an 
unpublished    work,     *De     Naturis 
Rerum  '  (MS.  British  Museum).  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  men- 
tion of  such  a  pear  in  the  prose  trea- 
tise *  De  Naturis  Rerum,'  or  its  ac- 
companying elegiac  poem,  *  De  Lau- 
dibus     divinjB     sapientije,'   though 
both  w^orks  have  been  edited,  in  the 
series  of  chronicles  published  at  the 
order  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  by 
'  the  late  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.  and 
F.S.A.,  with  a  learned  introduction, 
in    18G8.       The     information     we 
glean    from    the    quaint    monkish 
naturalist    about   pears  and  apples 
is   scant    and    dubious.      **  Pears," 
he  says,   "  are    less    fragrant    than 
apples,     but     nevertheless     better. 
Apples    swim,  too,    but    pears    in 
water  go  to  the  bottom."     lie  fur- 
ther notes  that  pears  are  injurious 
imless  taken  witli  winQ ;  and  adds, 
as  a  corollary,  that  all  soft  fruits — 
e.  g.,  cherries,    mulberries,   grapes, 
apples — should  be  eaten  on  a  fast- 
ing   stomach,   not   after    a    meal ; 
whereas  pears  and  quinces,  on  the 
contrary,  are  more  wholesome  after 
eating. — Wright's  Pref.,  p.  xxxiii. 

The  8th  book  of  the  companion 
poem  discusses  fruit-trees,  and 
amongst  them  "  peare,"  but  with 
little  or  no  fresh  information.  It 
is  a  natural  inference  from  Neck- 
ham's  dietary  rule  that  the  pears  of 
his  age  were  more  iron-hearted  and 
of  the  nature  of  stewing-pears,  than 
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the  mellow,  .melting,  aromatic 
Beurres  and  Doyennes  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Neckhani  would 
doubtless  have  noted,  had  he  known 
the  fact,  that  the  pear  is  a  longer- 
lived,  tougher,  firmer-wooded  tree 
than  the  apple.  Thus  in  tlie  fine 
deep  soil  of  the  old  abbey -garden  of 
Lindores,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tay,  in  Fifeshire,  there  are  old  pear- 
trees  which  still  bear  abundantly, 
though  the  apple-trees  have  wholly 
disappeared.  Of  another  orchard 
of  pear-trees,  on  Monkland  farm, 
between  Malvern  and  Worcester 
(and  Worcestershire,  with  its  vales 
of  Malveni  and  Evesham,  is  ;wr  ex- 
cellence the  paradise  of  the  pear), 
Mr.  Lees,  the  veteran  botanist  of 
Worcester,  records  the  tercentenary 
lengevity  in  his  botany  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  the  monks  of 
Worcester,  and  are  in  number  some 
seventv  trees  of  the  famous  ]>ar- 
land  sort.  "It  has  been  wiid," 
writes  Mr.  l^ees,  "  that  in  particular 
years  the  value  of  the  produce. of  a 
hop-yard  wonhl  be  e(pial  to  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  land  occupied  by  the 
plants.  Almost  the  same  might  be 
sai<l  of  a  fine  perry  orchar<l.  The 
one  in  question  occupies  from  five 
to  six  acres,  and  the  price  of  perry 
varies  from  Cd.  to  Is.  <)d.  per  gal- 
lon. Now,  supposing  the  average 
price  of  £3  per  hogshead  to  be 
made  in  the  *hit'  year,  the  perry 
prodiictid  would  be  worth  £000; 
l»ut  a  *  hit '  must  not  be  expected 
every  year,  and  the  trees  are  now 
becoming  very  old.*' — V,  02. 

It  wunid  seem  to  have  been  in 
Henry  VIll.'s  reign  that  a  special 
imjjctus  was  given  to  the  more 
general  improvement  of  the  realm 
by  fruit-planting,  and  cider  and 
perry  soon  followed.  Parkinson  in 
his  *l*ara(lisus  Terrestris,'  in  the  reign 
of  (.'harles  I.,  has  his  "  orchard  of  all 
sorts  of  fruit-bearing  trees,''appended 
to  a  "  garden  of  all  sorts  of  pleasant 


fiowers,  with  a  kitchen-gardon  of  all 
manner  of  herbs  and  roots.**  He 
enumerates  fifty -eight  sorts  of  applet, 
%nd  sixty-four  of  pears.  Later  on, 
amidst  the  troubles  of  the  civil 
war  between  the  king  and  his  Parlia- 
ment— a  sore  time  for  the  estates 
and  patrimonies  of  the  devoted 
loyalists  of  Herefordshire,  a  good 
fifty  of  whom,  officers  represent- 
ing the  best  blood  of  the  county, 
marched  out  and  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion only  when  the  stables  were 
burned,  and  water-supplies  cut  off 
from  the  sorely  distressed  garrison 
of  Goodrich  CWle — we  find  from 
John  Evelyn,  who  published  his  *  Po- 
mona' some  eighteen  years  later,  that 
Lord  Scudamore,  of  Horn  Lacy,  had 
established  the  fashion  of  encourag- 
ing the  intelligent  growth  of  cider- 
fruit,  and  was  so  adding  another 
obligation  to  the  various  indebted- 
nesses of  his  neighbours  to  his  hon- 
oured name.  Horn  in  1600,  he  had 
represented  his  native  county  in 
I^arliament  as  early  as  his  twenty- 
first  year,  and  had  been  raised  to  a 
Barony  and  Viscounty  by  Charles  L 
He  was  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
statf,  Awaiting  his  projected  expedi- 
tion, when  the  favourite  was  assas- 
sinated by  Felton  :  and  it  is  "handed 
down,  that  to  divert  his  grief  he 
betook  himself  to  his  country-seat, 
and  applied  himself,  among  other 
country  pursuits,  to  planting  and 
grafting  apples,  particularly  the 
Kedstreak,  which  meetly  received 
the  synonym  of  "Scudamore'sCrab.** 
This  famous  apple  of  the  Restoration 
date  is  describe<l  by  Evelyn  as  with- 
in the  memory  of  his  contemporaries 
a  pure  wilding,  scarce  known  save 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  yet  by 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  his 
Appendix,  it  was  difiicult,  he  says, 
to  show  in  the  whole  district  a  Red- 
streak  that  grew  from  a  kernel,  all 
being  since  become  **  grafted  trees." 
(>f  its  virtues  and  excellences,  ac- 
cord ini;  to  this  author,  there  is  no 
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end,  though  he  has  a  good  word  too 
for  Pippins  and  Pearmains,  and 
seems  to  have  a  presage  of  the 
"Foxwhelp,"  which  was  ere  long 
destined  to  supplant  this  whilom 
paragon  of  apple  fruit.  Meanwhile 
he  upholds  the  "Scudamorean 
plant"  as  the  very  antithesis  of 
what  is  effeminate  and  soft,  therein 
dealing  a  sly  hit  at  the  Foxwhelp, 
Grennet-moyle,  and  like  cider-fruits ; 
and  especially  vaunts  its  celerity  in 
becoming  an  orchard,  as  full  of  fruit 
at  ten  years'  growth  as  other  apples 
at  twenty,  and  the  Pippin  and  Pear- 
raain  at  thirty.  In  Evelyn's  con- 
text, indeed,  he  tells  a  curious  story 
of  the  rapid  maturity  of  the  Gennet- 
moyle  **  san^  art  or  grafting,"  where, 
on  the  faith  of  the  Herefordshire 
antiquary,  Mr.  Blount  of  Orleton, 
he  affirms  [Credat  Judceus !)  that 
**some  of  the  rejected  spray  or 
prunings"  of  that  cider -apple, 
*' taken  by  chance  to  rice  a  plot  of 
pease  (though  stuck  into  the  earth 
but  in  April),  put  forth  root,  grew, 
blossomed,  and  bore  apples  the  same 
year." — (Evelyn's  Pomona,  p.  75.) 
Evelyn,  too,  is  great  on  the  merits 
of  old,  strong,  pleasant  cider,  such 
as,  he  says,  '*My  Lord  Scuda- 
more  seldom  fails  to  keep  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  liberally  offer  for 
trial ;"  and  is  prepared  to  warrant  it 
as  a  specific  against  all  disorders  of 
the  kidneys,  especially  if  it  be  gen- 
uine Irchonficld  Redstreak.  One 
might  fill  a  chapter  with  the  romance 
of  cider-fruit  and  cider-tasting,  as 
it  is  gathered  from  Evelyn  and  his 
correspondence ;  and  in  it  might 
figure  Blount's  Jack-and-the-Bean- 
st^ilk-emulating  Gennet-moyles,  and 
the  London  vintners'  Wairer-of- 
Battle,  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Herefordshire,  before  three,  and 
afterwards  thrice  three,  umpires 
of  diverse  ages,  unanimously  won 
the  preference  for  the  vintage  of 
the  Redstreak  as  ajjainst  that  of 
French   wines,    Sack,    Canary,  and 


Malaga.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  a 
simpler  task  to  glance  at  the  blank- 
verse  lines  of  Phihps  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Cider  poem,  and  learn 
thence  (from  a  poetical  march-past  of 
his  contemporary  cider-fruits,  circa 
1700)  how  far  in  his  day  the  Red- 
streak as  yet  excelled  them  all. 
Philips,  although  his  poetry  smacks 
somewhat  of  affectation,  mannerism,, 
and  the  cloister  rather  than  the 
orchard-garden,  had  a  right  to  speak^ 
on  the  score  of  his  hereditary  con-^ 
nection  with  the  still  cider-growing 
parish  of  Church  Withington,  and 
of  his  friendly  intercourse  with  his 
Herefordshire  friend  and  neighbour, 
William  Brome  of  Ewithington. 

Indulging  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
first  book  in  the  poetic  licence  of  a 
freight  of  precious  fruits  from  Phae- 
acia  to  Ariconium,  he  enumerates — 


"  The  Pirminy  burnished  o'er  with  gold ;: 

the  MoyU 
Of  sweetest  honeyed  taste ;  the  fair  I^ar- 

main 
Tempered,  like  comeliest  nymph,  with  red* 

and  wliite. 
Salopian  acres  flourish  with  a  growth 
Peculiar,  styled  the  Ottley :  be  thou  first 
This  apple  to  transplant ;  if  to  the  name 
Its  merit   answers,  nowhere   shalt   thou. 

find 
A  wine  more  prized  or  laudable  of  taste, 
Nor  does  the  EUot  least  deserve  tliy  care  ; 
Nor   John- Apple,    whose  withered  rind,. 

entrenched 
With  many  a  furrow,  aptly  represents 
Decrepit    age ;    nor   that    from   Harvey. 

named, 
Quick  -  relishing.    Why   should  wo   sing; 

the  Tln-ifi, 
Codlinr/  or  Ibmei'oy,  or  of  pimpled  coat 
Tlie  Jinssety  or  the    CaV s-IIcad' s  weighty 

orb. 
Enormous  in  its  growth— for  various  use 
Though  these  are  meet;  though  after  full". 

repast 
Are   oft   required,  and  crown   the   rich. 

desert  V"  —1.4(51-478. 


After  a  slight  divergence  to  the 
pear-tree  and  its  vintage,  wherein, 
as  the  shrewd  and  scholarly  com- 
mentator Dunster  notes,  our  poet  is 
not  sufficiently  at  home  to  supple- 
ment the  Bosbury  or  Barland  perry- 
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with  tbc  Oldfielfl  or  the  Taynton 
Squash,  Philips  returns  to  the  apple- 
fruit  iu  the  hues : — 

"  But  how,  "Writh  equal  numbers,  fhall  we 

miitx^h 
The  MuBk'a'BurpassInff  worth,  thut  curli- 

cfit  gives 
Sure  hopes  of  racy  wine,  and  in  its  youth, 
Its   tcnihT  m)nii;;i>,   load*  the  epreading 

bou^h 
With  hiryje  and  juiey  oflrtprinir,  thut  defies 
The   vernal    nippin'j^s   and     cold   Bidoral 

blasts  y 
Yet  lit  her  to  the  lledstrcak  yiild,  that 

once 
Wa«  of  the  sylvan  kind,  nn civilised, 
Of  no  nj^ard  iill  SeudaniorcV  skilful  hand 
Inii)rovcd  her,  antl  by  courtly  discipline 
Taught  her  that  savaire  nature  to  foriret; 
Hence  stvled  the  iScudanKn-can  plant." 

- -1.  4\»5-r)()G. 

C>f  those  appk»s  inontioneil  in  the 
two  last  extracts  I'ippins,  roarinaiiis, 
John-Applc:s  Codlings,  Eleots,  and 
Harvev**  were  esteemed  in  Evelyn's 
day;  while  many  <»f  them,  witli  a 
«*lioiec  of  Harvey s,  hespeakinp^  his 
appreeiation  of  their  fellows,  si*eni 
to  be  fij^ured  hy  Thomas  Andrew 
Knicrht  in  his  llrrefordshire  *  Po- 
mona' of  181 1.  ^Ve  shall  <'omeuj>on 
Pearmain,  Catsliead,  J*omeroy,  and 
Harvev  vet  airain  in  wh;it  fi)llows : 

of  the  Ottlev  it  may  suihfe  to  sav 
•  •  • 

that  it  is  an  apple  no  lon^^cr  much 
known  in  its  native  Shropshire, 
where  it  seems  to  have  hailed  from 
]*itehfor4l,  near  Shrewshury,  an  old 
manor  house  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  tiie  Ottleys,  a  family 
near  rilicsmere,  in  the  lifteenth  oun- 
turv.  It  does  not  apj>ear  hy  name 
or  bv  delineation  i[i  Kni;;ht's  *  Vo- 
mona,'  where,  hv  the  wav,  are  liiven 
all  those  famous  prodnccrsof  the  b«*st 
perry,  the  <.)ldlieM,  IIolnuT,  liOncr- 
land,  HuliVap,  an<l  Taynton  S«piash 
pears,  as  well  as  the  thrice- famous 
l#arlan<l.  Twice  over  in  his  Cider 
books  docs  Philips  honour  with  no- 
tice as  a  meritori(ms  ciderappic,  al- 
beit roucfh,  the  Kleot,  which  Knii^ht 
designates  as  **the  Yellow  Eliot," 
.and  the  juice  of  which  he  <le<jcrlbes 


as  harsh  and  astringent  —  no  de- 
merit, it  should  seem,  to  a  cider- 
fruit,  for  such  was  apparently  the 
recommendation  of  the  Forest  Stire, 
or,  as  IMiilips  calls  it,  "  Stirom,"  a 
strength  and  potency  to  beware  of: 

"  Stirom,  firmciit  fruit 
Embottletl,  lon^j  as  Prianieian  Troy 
"NVitlistood     the     (i  recks,     endures,    ere 

juhtly  mild: 
Softened*  hv  aj^c,  it  vouthful  vii^our  pffilns, 
Fallacious  driiik  !»'  '  —II.  »51-8rv>. 

Like  the  Musts,  which  it  should 
seem  that  l'hili])a  miscalls  Musk, 
the  /*  Stirom"  is  clearly  a  fruit 
whose  beverage  is  improved  by 
keeping  and  mixing. 

Out  of  the  two  books  of  Philips, 
one  mi«xht  cull  other  curious  data 
respecting  Herefordshire  "cider;" 
as,  for  instance,  the  localities  where 
it  is  especially  famous,  the  mauner 
in  which  his  observation  taught  him 
that  it  was  made,  and,  above  all,  the 
testimony  he  bears  to  the  practice 
of  mixing  the  cidei-s  of  diverse 
apple-fruits  with  a  vicv/  to  a  perfect 
draught.  I'pon  this  \i\>t  (pi  est  ion 
his  views  are  practic;dly  sound ; 
whereas  on  the  special  homes  of 
the  ci«ler- fruit  he  is  partially  in- 
correct, and  as  to  the  process  of 
ci«ler-making  his  ideas  are  obsolete. 
It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the 
])oet,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  St  ire  and  one  or-  two  other 
fruits  did  best  on  li^iit  soils,  that 
such  soils,  like  the  Fore^.t  of  Dean, 
were  most  desirable  {*ir  apple-or- 
chards. ]>ut  in  point  r?f  fact  it  ift 
a  loaniy  dejp  day  which  imparts 
to  ci<ler  its  strenijth  a.^  well  as  its 
richness;  and  it  is  therefore  sin- 
gular and  noteworthy,  that  of  the 
seven  places  or  j)aiiihcs  which 
]Miiiips  (H'.lebrates  for  cider,  five 
are  composed  of  a  rich  loamy  soil, 
with  a  clav  subsoil,  althounrh  his 
own  context  would  have  led  us  to 
expect  a  light  gravelly  land.  But 
apparently  the   passiige,   \^'hich   we 
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append,  was  meant  to  commemo- 
rate families  ratber  than  orchard- 
grounds. 

Havins:  first  misdirected  his  reader 
to  look 

"  Where  full-cared  Rhcaves  of  rye 
Grow  wavy  on  the  tilth;  that  soil  select 
For  api^lcB," 

he  proceeds  to  illustrate  as  fol- 
lows:— 


**8uch  i^  the  Kentchurch,  such  Danscan 

ground  : 
Such  thine,  O  learned  Brome,  and  Capcl ; 

Bueli 
Willisian  Burlton,  much  loved  Gecrs  his 

Marsh  ; 
And  Sutton  Acres,  drenched  with  regal 

hlood 
Of   Ethclbert>  when  to  the  unhallowed 

feast 
Of  Mercuin  Ofia  he  invited  came 
To  treat  of  spousuls."— C'ufer,  L  67-73. 


.Sutton  Walls,  the  traditional 
scene  of  this  murder,  and  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  Harden,  where  St. 
Ethelbert's  well  sprang  up  miracu- 
lously below  the  pavement,  in  the 
church  where  he  was  first  interred, 
will  tell  their  own  tale  of  rich 
loamy  soil  to  the  traveller  by  rail 
through  water-meadows  and  lovely 
orchards  en  route  from  Hereford 
to  Leominster.  The  "  Dansean 
ground  "  represents  Brinsop — a  pro- 
perty formerly  of  the  Danseys — 
and  Willisian  Burlton,  an  estate 
formerly  belonging  to  Brown  Wil- 
lis, the  antiquary,  in  Burghill  par- 
ish,— these  two  localities  lying,  the 
former  west,  and  the  latter  east,  of 
Credenhill,  an  old  British  camp, 
some  three  or  four  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Hereford,  where,  as 
we  can  testify,  may  be  tasted  the 
primest  Foxwhelp  cider.  From 
this  outlook  might  be  seen  Bridge- 
Solers,  in  which  parish  the  estate 
of  the  Marsh,  belonging  to  the  re- 
presentative of  the  old  family  of 
Geers,  was  celebrated,  as  it  yet  is, 
for  its   fmitage.     The   Capels   are 


parishes  between  Hereford  and 
Ross;  and  in  that  direction  lies 
also  Marcle,  which  produces  good 
cider,  though  Philips  "  did  not  ad- 
vise or  reprehend  it,"  for  a  poetical 
reason — namely,  to  afford  an  open- 
ing for  a  digression  anent  a  land- 
slip in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  is  said  to  have  moved 
two  acres  of  land  to  a  distance  of 
about  a  hundred  yards.  We  have 
said  that  the  apple  prefers  a  deep 
rich  loam ;  it  may  be  added  that 
the  pear-tree  is  of  a  more  hardy 
nature,  and  will  thrive,  as  is  abun- 
dantly proved,  on  "  penurious  clay  " 
or  "  sandy  gravel." 

The  old  cider-mill  in  which  was 
wont  to  be  ground  and  pressed  the 
fluid  which  waked  to  song  the  pro- 
fessed disciple  of  Milton  and  the 
author  of  the  "Splendid  Shilling," 
would,  as  we  have  said,  be  de  trop  in 
days  when  such  modern  inventions 
as  Coleman's  Cider-Press  have  ut- 
terly or  commonly  superseded  it  A 
good  description  might  be  gleaned 
from  Marshall's  *  Orchards  and 
Fruit  Liquor  of  Herefordshire,' 
published  in  1789;  but  Philips's 
mock  Miltonic  cautions  about  care 
"to  dispart 

*'The   husky  terrene  drega  from   purer 

and  to  find  for  rolling  the  millstone 
an  old  horse, 

**  Blind  Bayard,  rather  worn  with  work 
and  years," — 

a  routine  as  monotonous,  we  should 
think,  as  that  of  the  donkey  which 
turned  the  wheel  of  the  draw-well 
at  Carisbrook  Castle — could  at  best 
only  provoke  a  smile.  The  procesa 
now  current  is  so  much  more 
thorough,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
reference  to  any  of  our  modem 
encyclopaedias,  under  the  article 
"  cider,"  that  no  one  can  sigh  for 
the  old  mill,  unless  it  be  an  un- 
fortunate   landlord,   whose    ancient 
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tenant  leaving  tlie  farm  expects 
him  to  allow  liim  **summat"  on 
the  fixture,  which  he  put  up  forty 
years  ii^o  at  his  own  expense. 
More  valuable  and  suggestive  than 
aught  to  be  gleaned  from  Philips 
on  cider-making  and  fruit-pulping 
is  the  support  which  he  gives  by 
anticipation  in  his  second  book  to 
the  now  general  opinion  of  growers, 
that  for  a  superior  quality  of  cider 
the  larnre  well-matured  apples  of 
several  varieties  should  be  ground 
up,  pulped,  made,  racked,  and  fined 
together.  Here  is  what  our  poet 
says,  after  recommending  just  be- 
fore, in  Virgiiian  language,  that 
cider  of  prime  quality  should  be 
two  years  in  cask : — 

*' There  arc  that  a  compounded  fluid 
drain 

From  dilTiTent  mixtures,  "Woodcoclt, 
PipT>in,    Moylo, 

Roufj^li  Kle<)t»  sweet  Pcannain  ;  the  blend- 
ed Btrenms 

Eacli  mutually  correcting  each  ;'* 

after  more  in  which  strain  lie  jroes 
on  to  add  what  Evelyn  and  his 
correspondents  vie  with  each  other 
in  capping  anecdotically  in  scarcely 
soberer  prose,  ejj, — 


•'Some  ciders  have,  by  art  or  ape,  un- 
learned 

Tlicir  fri'uuine  relish,  and  of  sundry  wines 

Assumed  tlic  llavour:  one  sort  counter- 
feits 

The  Spanish  i)roduct;  this  to  Gauls  has 
soi>med 

The  sparkling  nectar  of  Champagne ;  with 
that 

A  German  oft  has  swilled  his  throat,  and 
sworn. 

Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestowed 

The  generous  rummer;  whilst  the  owner, 
pleased, 

Laughs  inly  at  his  guests,  thus  enter- 
tained 

With  foreign  vintage  from  his  cider- 
cask.  "  —  Cukr,  ii.  UST-SOT. 


We  doubt  whether  any  Here- 
fordian  does  not  accept  as  an  article 
of  faith  the  story  of  the  author  of 
•Magna  Britannia'  (1731),  where, 
speaking  of  the  county  of  llcreford, 


he  notes :  '•  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  best  sort  of  this  country  cider 
was  sent  over  into  France  when 
the  Right  Honourable  the  present 
Earl  of  Manchester  was  ambassa- 
dor there,  and  it  passed  among  the 
noblemen  there  for  an  excellent 
wine,  though  they  could  not  guess 
from  what  country  it  was.** 

Scant  details,  however,  are  extant 
of  the  local  history  of  cider  and 
cider-fruit  in  the  interval  between 
Lord  Scudamore's  raising  the  Red- 
streak  to  a  pedestal  above  other 
apples  and  the  period,  early  in  the 
present  century,  when  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight  gave  a  new  and 
European  impetus  to  scientific  hor- 
ticulture. No  doubt  the  praise 
which  King  Charles  I.  passed  upon 
Herefordshire  cider,  when  he  qnaJQTed 
it  in  its  native  home  and  pro- 
nounced on  it  as  courtly  eneomiams 
jis  at  the  Monmouthshire  "Troy" 
he  did  upon  the  Marqnisof  Worces- 
ter's "  Apricots,"  set  the  fashion  of 
preferring  it  to  French  wines,  which 
would  naturally  increase  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  and  Queen 
Anne.  Even  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Herefordshire  really  loves 
free-trade.  Ceitain  it  is  that  it 
made  one  of  the  longest  and  latest 
stands  for  protection.  Though, 
however,  we  find  that  the  Red- 
streak  within  a  few  ye^rs  of  the 
Restoration  had  given  place  in 
general  estimation  to  the  still 
highly  esteemed  Fox  whelp,  and 
that  yet  other  claimants  had  arisen 
to  dispute  a  claim  to  the  prise  of 
cider-fruit  excellence,  which  Mr. 
Knight  admits  was  at  first  the 
Redstreak's  indubitable  right  in 
Herefordshire  and  perhaps  in  £ng>- 
land,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  new 
dayspring  of  scientific  inquiry  and 
experiment  gave  any  sign  of  dawn- 
ing until  circumstances  of  birth  and 
natural  bent  of  genius  directed  Mr. 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight  to  devote 
himself  to  vegetable  physiology,  and 
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more  especially  to  experiments  in 
the  growth,  phenomena,  and  im- 
provement of  fruit-trees  and  vege- 
tables. Bom  at  Wormsley  Grange, 
in  a  parish  of  the  same  name, 
amidst  the  rich  woods  and  pic- 
turesque valleys  of  the  district  to 
the  north-west  of  Herefordshire,  in 
the  direction  of  Weobley  and  Canon 
Pion,  Mr.  Knight  was  the  second 
son  of  a  clergyman,  the  elder  being 
Richard  Payne  Knight,  M.P.,  the 
famous  critic,  commentator,  and 
virtuoso^  whilst  the  younger  won, 
in  his  long  life  of  experiment  and 
research,  a  rank  which  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated  amidst  England's 
characteristic  roll  of  inventors  and 
benefactors.  From  a  sympathetic 
memojr  of  this  remarkable  man  in 
the  *New  Pomona  of  Hereford- 
shire,' just  issued,  as  regards  the 
first  part  (in  imitation  and  devout 
following  of  so  worthy  a  master), 
vre  have  gleaned  a  few  data  of  his 
life  and  works,  whilst,  in  illustra- 
tion, the  *  Old  '  and  (as  wc  have  said 
in  part)  the  *  New  Pomona '  lie  be- 
fore US  as  we  write, 

Mr.  Andrew  Knight's  earliest 
years  might  be  said  to  have  been 
spent  in  a  paradise  of  woodland 
scenery,  meet  nurse  for  a  student 
of  nature,  as  it  was,  in  his  brother's, 
for  a  poetic  child.  At  Oxford  he 
silently  laid  the  foundations  of  spe- 
cial studies,  such  as  natural  science 
and  botany,  for  which  even  then  the 
university  offered  encouragements, 
unhampered,  perhaps  happily  in  his 
case,  with  the  modem  test  of  exa- 
minations. On  leaving  college  he 
settled  down  at  home  as  a  practical 
agriculturist.  Pursuing  agriculture 
and  the  improvement  of  stock,  as 
well  as  field-sports,  with  zeal  and  ala- 
crity, he  soon  bent  his  chief  thought 
to  the  study  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  farm  and  garden — the 
growth  of  plants  and  seedlings — the 
phenomena  of  germination  and  hy- 
bridisation, and  the  production   of 


new  varieties  of  fmits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables.  Through  his  brother's 
introduction  of  him  to  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Society — Sir  Joseph 
Banks  —  his  peculiar  gifts  found 
scope,  sympathy,  and  encourage- 
ment; and  hence  arose  the  many 
famous  communications  to  the  Royal 
Society  which  have  done  so  much 
for  horticultural  science.  It  was  in 
the  first  of  these, — "  Observations 
on  the  Grafting  of  Trees  "  (April 
1796),  and  in  another  (1797)  on 
the  "Culture  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear,  and  the  Manufacture  of  Cider 
and  Perry," — that  he  propounded  a 
theory,  not,  indeed,  altogether  new 
— for  it  is  doubtful  if  it  does  not 
date  from  the  time  when  grafting 
was  first  practised — but  received  and 
accepted  by  his  contemporaries  in 
the  light  of  a '  new  discovery.  It 
was,  in  effect,  that  "  a  graft  will 
not  live  longer  than  the  tree  horn. 
which  it  is  taken ;"  in  other  words, 
that  "  there  is  no  renewal  of  vitality 
in  the  process  of  grafting,  but  that 
the  scion  carries  with  it  the  debility 
of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  taken  " 
(Herefordshire  Pomona,  p.  31). 
This  theory  seemed  so  explanatory 
of  the  cankered  and  diseased  state 
of  most  old  varieties  of  Hereford- 
shire cider-apples  that  it  received 
prompt  acceptance,  as  founded  on 
the  doctrine  "that  vegetable,  as 
animal  life,  has  its  first  periods  of 
duration,"  and  dies  out  in  the  course 
of  nature.  It  commended  itself  to 
those  who  esteemed  the  weight  and 
authority  of  the  natural  philosopher. 
But,  as  the  essayist  in  the  '  New 
Pomona'  lucidly  states  the  case, 
**  Mr.  Knight  was  right  in  attribut- 
ing canker  in  the  graft  to  the  age 
and  debility  of  the  individual  tree 
from  which  it  was  taken,  but  wrong 
in  supposing  it  due  to  the  age  of  the 
variety  of  apple.  His  theory  was, 
that  all  the  trees  of  any  given  vari- 
ety were  really  nothing  more  than 
separate   and    isolated  branches  of 
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ono  tree ;  whereas  every  bud,  in 
essence,  is  a  new  tree  with  a  new 
life.  Mr.  Knight's  experiments  had 
indeed  proved  that  "the  existence 
of  a  variety  of  fruit  may  be  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  natural  terms  of 
the  original  seedling  by  grafting 
or  by  unusually  favourable  circum- 
stances of  soil  and  situation."  Had 
be  carried  out  these  experiments 
further,  he  would  have  hesitated  to 
Htate,  as  he  then  does,  "  that  there 
is  a  period  beyond  which  the.  de- 
bility incident  to  old  age  cannot  be 
stimulated."  This  is  now  believed 
not  to  bo  correct. 

It  is  almost  supererogatory  to  re- 
mark that  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Knight  in  this  one  theory  and  the 
predictions  which  he  uttered  on  the 
faith  of  it  standing  to  modern  hor- 
ticultural science  in  direct  anta- 
gonism of  the  almost  unanimous 
belief  of  contcn)poraries,  does  not 
one  whit  abat«  the  debt  due  to  a 
patient  research,  which,  if  it  did 
not  originate  hybridisation,  was  the 
first  to  apply  it  practically  to  fruit- 
trees  ;  which  wrought  on  tenacious- 
ly, with  a  faith  in  the  Virgilian  lines 
so  appositely  quoted  by  the  essayist 
Dr.  IJull— 

"  Jam.  qufls  seiuinlbits  jactis    su  Riifitiilit 
arboK, 
Tarda  venit,  Hcris  factnra  iiopotibuft  iim- 
braui"  —  ^Vvwv/.  1 1 .  57,  r)S ; 

and  was  content  in  the  tardy  re- 
ward of  an  apple-tree  seedling  here 
and  there  coming  to  bear  after  half- 
a-dozen  or  a  dozen  years,  while  a 
pear-tree  often  took  longer.  His 
oxperience  in  crossing  plant  varie- 
ties led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
seedlinjfs  mostly  follow  the  habits 
and  constitution  of  the  seed-bearing 
plant — a  discovery  which  helped 
him  in  new  pear  varieties,  in  which 
be  was  very  successful,  **  The  pear- 
tree  likes  a  warmer  climate  than 
tlie  apple.  To  get  goo<l  hardy 
varieties  of  pears  to  suit  Ilereford- 
ahiro,  he  introduced  the  pollcu  of 


such  rich-flavored  and  more  deli- 
cate pears  as  St.  Germain,  CrasanDe, 
Colmar,  Bezi  de  Chaumontel,  with 
the  blossoms  of  such  autumn  and 
winter  pears  as  Autumn  Bergamot, 
Swan's  Egg,  Aston  Town,  d;c.,  in 
order  that  the  character  and  habita 
of  the  new  varieties  might  be  hardy." 
His  success  was  signal,  if  slow,  and 
had  the  flat  and  imprimatur  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  two  official 
reports.  It  would  be  superflaoas 
to  tell  of  the  prizes  awarded  to  bim 
by  this  Society  for  his  researches 
and  discoveries,  as  also  by  tbo  Cale- 
donian Society,  and  kindred  asso- 
ciations in  Sweden  and  North  Ame- 
rica. The  Knightian  Gold  Medal, 
founded  in  his  lionor,  and  bearing 
his  proflle,  is  still  one  of  the  most 
coveted  prizes  of  practical  phy- 
siological research.  Mr.  Knight 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  from  1811  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1838 ;  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that,  notwith- 
standing the  slightly  discouraging 
influence  of  his  prophecy  touching 
the  speedy  end  of  the  Fox  whelp, 
'*  because  the  grafts  partook  of  a 
life  two  centuries  old,  and  tbo  young 
stock  could  give  nourishment  only, 
not  new  life,"  he  gave  a  wonderful 
impetus  in  his  native  county,  where 
he  lived  successively  at  Worraaley, 
Mary  Knoll,  and  J>)ownton  Castle, 
an  honored  and  useful  life,  to  the 
cultivation  of  its  special  and  char- 
acteristic fruits.  It  is  within  the 
memory  of  the  writer  of  this  paper 
that,  in  liis  latter  days  and  after  his 
death,  a  common  topic  at  the  dinner- 
parties of  north  and  west  Hereford- 
shire squires  was  the  discussion  of 
choice  apples  and  pears,  for  the 
most  part  raised  by  Mr.  Knight^ 
and  named,  as  his  pleasant  habit 
was,  in  compliment  to  the  homes 
of  his  friends  and  neighbours.  Gar- 
nons,  Fox  ley,  Belmont,  Eastnor, 
Whitfleld,  Moccas,  Shobdon,  and 
Eye  wood    are    amongst  the  names 
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which  illustrate  this  habit,  and  re- 
call some  of  the  chief  Herefordshire 
houses.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
a  post-prandial  talk  about  pears 
and  apples  (illustrated  by  examples) 
proved,  if  our  memory  does  not  play 
us  false,  on  the  whole  as  agreeable 
a  topic  of  general  conversation  as 
the  hunting-field,  the  pheasant- 
covert,  or  the  magistrates'  meeting. 
We  would  hope  that  the  *  Pomona 
Rediviva'  is  destined  to  revive 
the  exhibition  of  choicest  native 
fruits  on  the  county  dessert-tables; 
and  even,  with  due  discretion, 
another  old-fashioned  pastime  of 
Herefordshire  squires — to  wit,  a 
perambulation  of  their  farms,  with 
a  view  to  the  tasting  of  the  choicest 
and  prim  est  ciders. 

It  was  in  1811  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Andrew  Xnight  published,  for  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Hereford- 
shire, his  *  Pomona  Ilerefordiensis,' 
with  coloured  engravings  of  the  old 
cider  and  perry  fruits  of  Hereford- 
shire, and  a  descriptive  account  of 
each  variety.  His  amateur  artists 
were  Miss  Mathews  of  Belmont,  a 
sister  of  the  accomplished  author 
of  '  The  Diary  of  an  Invalid ;'  and 
a  daufijhter  of  Mr.  Knicrht,  we  believe 
the  venerable  Mrs.  Stackhouse  Acton 
of  Acton  Scott.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  learned  author's  **  pre- 
liminary observations"  are  practical 
and  perspicuous ;  and  if  his  descrip- 
tions strike  modern  readers  as  stiff 
and  dry,  the  book  is  still,  for  its 
record  of  his  observations,  one  that 
should  be  in  every  county  library. 
One  of  the  uses  to  which  it  will  be 
put  in  them,  now  that  a  *  New  Po- 
mona '  is  in  progress,  will  be  a  com- 
parison of  the  plates  in  each  which 
delineate  the  same  apple ;  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  remember  that  consider- 
ably more  than  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  to  account  for  the  far  better 
figure  the  Fox  whelp  apple  cuts,  as 
drawn  by  Miss  Ellis,  and  chromo- 
lithographed    by  M.    Severeyns,  of 


Brussels,    in    the  later  work,   than 
that  of  Mr.  Kni(;ht's  amateur  artists 
in  the   former.     Mr.   Knight's  first 
description  is  of  the  Red  streak,  to 
which  he  assigns  a  date  as  old  as 
the   Golden   Pippin,  of  which   ex- 
tensive  plantations    were  made   in 
Herefordshire  before  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv.     Of   both,  he 
deplores  the  debilitated  old  age ;  and 
of    the   latter,   he   pronounces  the 
cider  as  crude,  thin,  and  frequently 
acetous  in    consequence.      But   ho 
writes  of  the  Fox  whelp  also  in  the 
past  tense   of    excellence;   and,  in 
words  to    which   we  have   already 
referred,  predicts  that  grafts  taken 
from  the  old  trees,  however  healthy- 
looking,  will  not  be  successful,  "  for 
they    necessarily  partake  of  a  life 
that   is   nearly   two   centuries   old, 
and  the  young  stock  can  give  nutri- 
ment only,  and  not  new  life."     In 
plate  vii.    he  figures   and  describes 
the  Grange  Pippin,  a  prize  seedling 
of  his  own  in  1792,  and  a  modern 
apple,  therefore,  of  which  he  formed 
high  expectations  as  cider-fruit.     It 
is  in   describing  this  apple  that  he 
enunciates  the  maxim,  that  as  with 
stock   so     with    plants,   the    males 
and  females  must  not  be  too  nearly 
allied  if  the  breed  or  race  is  to  be 
improved.      The     Orange     Pippin 
•(viii.),  a  larger  and   sweeter  apple 
than  the  Loan  l*earmain,  seems  to 
have  puzzled  him  by  it«  free  growth 
and    abundant   bearing,  though  he 
had  seen  trees  of  it  at  least  eighty 
years  old.     He  conceived  it,  hence, 
to  be  not  an   old   variety,  yet  dis- 
couraged   its  further  culture.     An- 
other   of     his     own      apples,    the 
Downton    Pippin,   appears   in    fig. 
ix.  of  the  *Old  Pomona,'    and    is 
interesting  as  sprung  from  the  same 
parents    as    the    Grange     apple — 
viz.,  a  seed  of  the  Orange  Pippin  and 
the   pollen   of    the    Golden.     This 
apple,   by    the   way.    Knight  held 
foremost  amongst  his  varieties  as  a 
dessert    fruit.     In  plate  xxiii.,  the 
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Siberian  Ilarvey,  of  which  the  orig- 
inal tree  at  Wonnsley  Grange  sprang 
from  a  seed  of  a  Siberian  Crab  and 
the  pollen  of  the  Golden  Ilarvey, 
Mr.  Knight  notes  a»  an  experiment 
at  combining  the  hardy  character 
and  early  maturity  of  the  former 
with  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to 
generate  saccharine  matter.  Of 
more  than  300  varieties  of  this 
family,  but  three  or  four  seemed  to 
him  to  possess  any  merit ;  and  the 
Siberian  Ilarvey  alone  would,  he 
thought,  deserve  a  place  in  the 
orchard.  Of  the  pears  in  Knight's 
'Pomona,'  mention  has  already  been 
made  in  passing,  and  we  must  be 
content  with  naminq:  but  two  more 
apples:  the  one  the  Pawsan,  because 
it  is  still  common  in  Herefordshire 
orchards,  and  produces,  as  wo  leam 
from  Mr.  Knight,  a  rich  yellow  pulp 
and  unsurpassed  liquor;  the  other 
the  Friar,  a  ruddy  apple,  which,  with 
good  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
is  said  )>y  him  to  make  excellent 
cider.  Enjoying  the  synonym  of 
"  Red  Richard,"  tliis  apple  is  sur- 
mised to  take  its  name  from  some 
imagined  resemblance  between  its 
deep  red  colour  and  the  countenance 
of  a  well-fed  ecclesiastic. 

But  we  have  yet  to  say  a  few 
words  of  the  *  New  Ilerefordsliiro 
Pomona,'  the  general  editorial  super- 
vision of  which  does  all  credit  to 
Dr.  Hogg.  Naturally,  and  as  if  in 
championship  of  the  vitality  of  the 
Foxwhelp,  that  famous  apple  has  a 
plate  and  four  pages  of  letterpress 
to  itself.  Behold,  then,  the  '*  Fox- 
whelp" apple  in  blossom  and  fruit- 
age !  the  former  fit,  if  not  too 
fugitive,  for  the  most  blushing  of 
bouquets;  the  latter  of  a  roundish 
uneven  outUne,  ending  in  ridges 
near  the  eye,  which  is  small  and 
set  in  *'a  narrow  sha]low-[)laited 
basin."  The  skin  is  beautifully 
striped  with  deep  crimson  and 
yellow,  the  crimson  prevailing  on 
the   side  next  the  sun.     The  Acsh 


is  yellow  tinged  with  red,  tender 
and  of  rough  acid  flavour.  The 
obliquely-set  stalk  is  some  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Not  even 
those  patchy  scabs  on  its  surface 
which  indicate  a  microscopic  fungus, 
and  are  common  to  all  aged  apple- 
fruit,  in  some  seasons  more  than 
others,  shall  persuade  us  that  the 
Fox  whelp's  days  are  numbered,  if 
only  modern  growers  will  humour 
it  in  its  favourite  home — the  deep 
clay  loam  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
— and  devote  themselves  to  its  culti- 
vation with  care  and  watchfulness. 
The  secret  of  its  comparative  rare- 
ness in  modem  days  is  doubtless 
that  it  has  been  found  a  slow  and 
capricious  grower,  the  grafts  of 
which  have  not  succeeded  well  of 
late  years.  -  Besides  which,  there  is 
much  excuse  for  t^iose  who  prefer  a 
mixture  of  other  cider-fruits  wiUi 
that  dash  of  Foxwhelp  juice  that 
imparts  at  the  same  time  strength 
and  aroma.  Neat  "  Foxwhelp" 
is  scarce  sweet  enough  for  tne 
stranger's  palate;  yet  it  is  not  the 
less  the  most  valuable  cider4ippie 
to  grow  and  propagate ;  and  those 
who  have  tasted  its  unmixed  pro- 
duct, poured  out  of  bottles  which 
have  been  a  couple  of  years  in  the 
cider-cellar  into  clear  glass  jogs,  in 
foaming  effervescence  and  clearness 
unabated  by  exposure,  will  not 
tarry  long  to  discuss  the  name  and 
origin  of  the  fruit,  but  thank  their 
stars  which  pkced  so  yeritable  a 
nectar  within  their  reach. 

The  second  plate  of  the  *  New  Po- 
mona' contains  chromo-HthographB 
of  the  Early  or  Herefordshire  *'  Po- 
meroy"  and  the  "  Winter  Pomcroy ;" 
the  first  a  dessert  apple  of  great  merits 
with  flesh  of  delicate  texture,  which 
ripens  in  September  and  begins  to 
decay  in  October — the  second  a 
winter  apple,  coming  in  as  the  other 
fails,  and  in  season  from  October  to 
December.  The  earlier  Pomeroy 
is  below  medium  size,  short  conical 
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or  ovate,  of  greenish-yellow  skin, 
with  streaks  of  red  and  russet  where 
shaded,  and  on  the  sunny  side 
covered  with  a  dense  einnaraon- 
Tusset  patch  over  a  surface  strewn 
with  russet  dots.  In  flavour  rich 
and  sweet,  its  flesh  is  yellowish, 
tender,  and  juicy.  Its  later  cousin, 
an  excellent  culinary  apple,  is  some- 
what larger  and  more  ovate,  strongly 
suggestive  of  a  baked  apple-dump- 
ling. Its  skin  is  a  smooth  deep 
yellow,  strewed  when  ripe  with 
russets  dots ;  and  on  the  side  next 
the  sun  it  has  a  bright-red  cheek. 
The  difference  of  aspect  and  con- 
figuration betwixt  the  two  is  given 
to  the  life  in  Miss  Ellis's  drawings; 
and  the  two  Pomeroys  will  strike 
Herefordshire  residents  as  equally 
familiar  friends,  inasmuch  as,  though 
probably  of  Devonian  rather  than 
French  extraction,  they  have  been 
lovingly  naturalised  in  Hereford- 
shire garden-orchards. 

A  batch  of  eight  lovely  dessert 
apples  is  figured  in  plate  iii.,  which 
it  would  tax  a  better  poet  than 
Philips  to  describe  with  the  justice 
done  them  by  the  manual  ailist. 
The  small  round  yellowish-green, 
and,  in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  sub- 
orange  Joanneting  (an  essay  on 
whose  fanciful  synonyms,  and  pro- 
bable connection  with  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  Day  (June  24)  as  marking 
its  early  maturity,  we  spare  the 
reader) ;  the  somewhat  larger  sum- 
mer Golden  Pippin,  a  delicious 
apple,  of  firm,  juicy,  yellow  fleshy 
and  vinous,  sugary  flavour,  which, 
grafted  on  a  Doucin  or  Paradise 
stock,  is  an  early  and  plentiful 
bearer,  and  grows  larger  in  Here- 
fordshire then  elsewhere;  the  rich- 
hued  "  Court  of  Wick,"  so  healthy 
and  hardy,  yet  through  the  fault  of 
its  clear  orange  skin  and  sunward 
carmine  cheek,  so  obnoxious  to  the 
attacks  of  birds  and  insects ;  the 
deep  purple  Devonshire  Quarren- 
den,  which    in    the   rival    orchard 


county  is  fully  as  hardy,  prolific 
and  profitable  as  at  home, — these, 
with  the  Worcester  J^armain^  a 
recent  but  approved  seedling  of  the 
last  named,  which  promises  excel- 
lently as  a  culinary  and  dessert 
fruit,  and  the  invitingly  yellow-and- 
crimson-skinned  Early  or  Hereford- 
shire spice  apple^  with  one  or  two 
others,  offer  a  choice  of  pomologi- 
cal  temptations  which  might  have 
pleaded  the  excuse  of  our  mother 
Eve,  had  the  issue  been  tried  in 
Herefordshire, 

Not  but  that  the  pears — Monarch 
and  Althorp  Crasanne — figured  in 
plate  iv.,  and  each  of  them  a 
favourite  seedling  of  Mr.  Knight, 
are  equally  inviting.  The  latter 
ripens  in  October  and  November; 
the  season  of  the  former  is  January 
and  February.  But  that  the  Mon- 
arch is  capricious  in  some  situations, 
and  apt  to  lose  its  fruit  prematurely 
when  it)  lacks  shelter,  it  would  well 
deserve  the  name  its  originator  gave 
it  in  compliment  to  our  Sailor  King ; 
and  the  Althorp  Crasanne — a  white, 
buttery,  J  juicy  pear  of  rich  and 
slightly  perfumed  flavour — ^justifics 
to  the  full  Mr.  Knight's  averment 
that  it  is  "as  hardy  as   a  Swan's 

Two  other  plates  complete  the  first 
instalment  of  the  *New  Pomona:' 
one  a  quartette  of  culinary  apples, 
the  largest  and  finest  of  which,  the 
noble  ^Worrasley  Pippin^  was  Mr. 
Knight's  favourite  seedling  apple, 
a  fruit  unsurpassed  in  its  native 
county,  but  so  hardy  that  it  has 
been  found  to  succeed  well  as  an 
espalier,  even  in  Ross-shire.  It  is, 
however,  closely  run  in  point  of 
excellence  by  the  "  Stirling  Castle," 
a  splendid  kitchen  fruit,  which 
we  asrree  with  the  "  Herefordshire 
grower"  in  pronouncing  '*a  gem  of 
apples."  It  may  bo  used  from  Au- 
gust to  December.  In  character 
it  is  described  in  the  *  New  Pomo- 
na '  as  akin  to  the  "  Hawthoniden," 
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(plate  vi.),  which  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  catalojyne  of  Leslie  and  An- 
derson of  Edinburgh,  and  which, 
with  tlic  Lancashire  earlier  cookinij- 
apple,  "Lord  Suftield,"  our  experi- 
ence would  lead  us  to  place  highest 
iu  esteem  of  the  apples  in  the  last 
group. 

But  enoujrh  has  been  said  on  *  Po- 
mona '  and  pomological  lore ;  and 
those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to 
reckon  prime  Herefordshire  cider 
as  the  best  and  wholesomest  of 
beverages,  will  not  be  converted  to 
the  belief  by  the  evidence  of  this 
deponent.  Were  there  space  wo 
might  "  subpa'ua  "  a  qnondain  vicar 
of  Dilwyn  to  prove  how  it  conduces 
to  longevity,  or  recall  the  poet  Phil- 
ips to  show  that,  in  the  civil  war, 
it  was  a  specific  for  loyalty  : — 

*'  Yet  was  tho  Cidur-lund  unstained  with 

ITuIlt; 
The  ('ider-Iand,  obi^oqnioiis  still  to  thrones. 
Abliorrcd  siicli  base  disli^yal  diH'ds,  and  all 
Her  pruiiini^-hooks  extended  into  swurdA, 
Undaunted,  to  assert  the  trampled  ri<;ht8 
Of  Monarehy." 

— Phillps's  CiihT,  II.  5U-519. 

May  such  as  in  our  day  emulate 
the  fjuondam  Roundhead's  part,  lack 
for  ever  the  good  fortune  of  tasting 
good  genuine  Foxvvhelp  !  A  word 
in  conclusion  fur  somethinjx  else 
than  the  apple-juice.  We  have 
seen  it  doubted  whether  the  orchard- 
like  a'^pect  of  Herefordshire,  as  a 
whole,  does   not  detract   by  same- 


ness from  the  picturcsqueness  of  tho 
county.  Surely  not, — when  in  May 
it  blushes  with  blossom  and  is  redo- 
lent withal  of  fragrance;  and  when 
the  undulating  slopes  and  uplands 
of  the  Lugg,  Frome,  and  Weysidea 
boast  the  variety  of  sylvan  scenery, 
thriving  pastures  and  arable  land, 
and  hop-yards,  which  add  yet  an- 
other element  of  diversity  to  the 
cottp  (VoeiL  This,  indeed,  is  yet  more 
impressive  and  palpable  in  the  later 
season  of  fruitage,  when,  in  most 
years,  a  railway  journey  through 
the  country  between  Hereford  and 
Leominster  would  iutroduce  the 
traveller  to  a  variety  of  sensations 
anent  the  beneficence  of  boon  na- 
ture, as  apple-orchards,  bent  with 
teeming  and  ruddy  or  golden  fruit, 
are  succeeded  by  the  graceful  clus- 
ters and  festoons  upon  endless  bop- 
poles.  We  need  "  seek  no  further  " 
for  a  perfect  idea  of  "  mellow  Eng- 
land," though,  if  an  arbitrary  choice 
between  the  apple-fruit  and  the 
hop-bine  were  required,  ours  would 
be  to  be  placed,  as  the  Dorsetshire 
poet,  Barnes,  sings  in  his  racy  Doric, 

"  Where    leaves    that     leiitcly    wcr'    •- 
6i>rinj;cn 

Now  do  firiide  Mthln  the  copse, 
And  painted  birds  do  hush  their  Slngto 

Up  upon  tlie  timber's  tops ; 
And  brown-leaved  fruits  a-tum&n  red, 
In  eloudlet^s  zunshcen,  over  head, 
Wi'  fruit  for  me,  th*  upple-trco 
Do  lean  down  low  in  Lmden  Ix^a."  < 

-^Voeim  of  Jlural  Life;  OdU,  JL 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 


Thb  subject  of  Naval  Architec- 
ture has  generally  been  regarded  as 
one  of  BO  technical  a  nature,  and 
involving  so  much  mathematical 
investigation,  that  it  has  not  re- 
ceived much  attention  from  non- 
professional people.  Yet,  when 
treated  in  a  popular  style,  apart 
from  the  laborious  calculations 
which  underlie  the  science,  it  is 
full  of  interest  for  every  one,  espe- 
cially in  a  maritime  country.  The 
volume  before  us  deals  with  the 
subject  in  this  manner,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  set  forth  some  of  the  lead- 
ing points  of  interest  which  it  con- 
tains. The  author,  who  is  one  of 
the  staff  of  constructors  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Controllor  of  the 
Navy,  has  been  for  some  years  em- 
ployed as  instructor  in  naval  archi- 
tecture at  the  Ivoyal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich ;  and  the  present  work 
is  in  great  measure  an  amplification 
of  the  lectures  there  delivered. 

The  last  forty  years  have  wit- 
nessed a  coinplote  change  in  the 
form  and  mode  of  construction  of 
ships,  whether  merchant-vessels  or 
men-of-war.  The  bluff  bows  and 
full  sterns  of  former  days  gave  place 
to  the  finer  entrance  and  run  of 
lat<ir  designs,  and  these  became 
further  modified  by  Mr.  Scott  Rus- 
selTs  "  wave-line  "  svstem.  So  lonjj 
as  the  paralysing  etl'oct  of  the  great 
war  lasted,  little  advance  was  made 
in  this  science  :  but  when,  after  the 
peace,  a  rapidly-increasing  tide  of 
emigration  commenced  to  flow  from 
this  country  to  the  United  States, 
the  competition  therefrom  arising 
produced  the  famed  American  "lin- 


ers," which  were  in  their  day  the 
fastest  vessels  afloat,  but  were  in 
turn  doomed  to  extinction  by  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  ocean 
steam  -  navigation.  The  gold  -  dis- 
coveries in  the  Australian  colonies, 
and  the  competition  of  the  China 
trade,  kept  alive,  however,  the  stim- 
ulus to  further  improvement  in 
the  designs  of  sailing  ships — for  the 
passage  accross  the  North  Atlantic 
was  the  longest  voyage  then  re- 
munerative for  a  8tean)-vessel ;  and 
to  such  perfection  have  our  clipper- 
ships  now  attained,  that  they  rival 
steam  -  vessels  in  the  Australian 
voyage.  For  this  they  are,  how- 
ever, specially  favoured  by  the  pre- 
vailing west  winds  of  the  extra- 
tropical  seas,  which  are  fair  for 
them  during  all  that  portion  of 
their  circumnavigation  which  lies 
in  the  great  Southern  Ocean.  The 
same  feature  in  the  atmospheric 
circulation  operated  against  the 
sailing-ships  in  the  Norih  Atlantic 
passai^p,  because  for  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  year  the  wItkIs  are 
foul  for  vessels  bound  to  Canada 
and  the  northern  ports  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  development  of  steam-navi- 
gation brought  about  an  entire 
change  in  the  form  and  proportions 
of  ships,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
discussed  hereafter.  In  former 
times  the  length  of  some  of  our 
fastest  frigates  was  little  more  than 
three  times  their  breadth,  whereas 
it  is  now  common  to  see  clipper 
sailing  -  vessels  with  a  length  of 
nearly  six  times  the  beam.  And 
the  change  of  proportions  in  stcam- 
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ships  18  even  more  striking? ;  for  it 
lias  advanced  from  six  times  the 
breadth  in  the  Great  Western,  built 
forty  years  a^ijo,  to  no  less  than 
eleven  times  the  beam  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  Atlantic  mail- 
steamers  of  the  present  day.  But  it 
is  worth  noting  that,  as  regards 
draught  of  water,  little  change  has 
taken  place,  and  this  circumst^mce 
has  contributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  such  an  extreme  proportion  of 
length  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
It  would,  however,  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  constructed  wooden 
ships  of  the  last-named  proportions 
capable  of  withstanding  the  tre- 
mendous strains  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  in  encountering  ocean  waves; 
and  the  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  form  and  proportions 
of  ships  has  only  been  completed 
by  the  adoption  of  iron  as  the 
material  for  their  construction. 
While  there  is  absolutely  no  limit 
to  the  iiize  that  iron  vessels  can  be 
built  beyond  that  of  convenience 
— as  witness  the  Great  Eastern — 
there  arc  very  distinct  bounds  which 
cannot  be  exceeded  in  the  case  of 
wooden  shins  without  entiiilinir  un- 
duo  weakness  of  structure.  And 
when, "in  addition  to  this,  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  in  cheapness  and  du- 
rabilitv,  iron  -  built  vessels  have  a 
great  advantage  over  those  of  wood, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  the 
latter  material  nipidly  falling  into 
disuse  for  the  hulls  of  ships.  Mr. 
White  tells  us — 


"In  1850,  out  of  the  li{a,700  tons 
of  shippinor  addt'd  to  tlic  HritiftU  nn*r- 
nintilo  mnrin<%  only  12,800  tons,  loss 
than  one-trtit/i,  woro  iron  ships.  In 
18<)0,  out  of  212,000  tons  ndd(Ml,  04,700 
tons,  noarlv  mw-third,  wvrv.  iron  sliips. 
In  1808,  on't  of  5369,000  tons  ndiiod.  no 
loss  than  208,000  tons  were  iron  sldps. 
In  1875,  out  of  420,000  tons  of  newly- 
built  ships.  1374,000  tons,  nearly  nine- 
tenths, y  ore  iron  ships." 


W^hile  the  results  as  regard  a 
steam  -  vessels  only  are  still  more 
striking : — 

"In  1850.  out  of  275,000  tons  of 
British  mercantile  steamers  on  the  re- 
gister,/(;wr-/f/t^«  (218,000  tons)  were  of 
wood.  In  i860  the  total  had  increased 
to  686,000  tons,  and  nearly  flce-^ixXhs 
(530,000  tons)  were  of  iron.  In  1808 
the  ^rand  total  on  tho  register  had 
nearly  doubled  a^in,  l>eing  1.341,000 
tons.  Out  of  this  total,  wood  shipn 
only  represente<l  122,000  tonn,  steel 
ships  about  8,800  tons,  and  the  re- 
mainder (1,210,000  tons)  were  iron- 
built.  During  1875  a  tonnage  of 
179,000  was  added  to  British  steam- 
shipping,  and  170,000  tons  were  iron- 
built." 

In  truth,  the  progress  of  iron 
shipbuilding  in  this  country  is  one 
of  the  striking  features  of  the  ag^, 
and  is  among  the  chief  causes  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
last  (quarter  of  a  century.  For  the 
supply  of  timber  in  these  islands 
being  far  inadequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  shipbuilders,  the  materials 
for  the  construction  of  wooden  ves- 
sels had  to  be  imported  at  consider- 
able expense  ;  and  when,  therefore, 
the  bar  to  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign built  ships  into  our  mercantile 
marine  was  removed  by  the  adoption 
of  free-trade  principles,  the  result 
was  the  transfer  of  the  shipbuilding 
trade  to  other  countries.  l>ut  from 
the  moment  when  iron  took  tbo 
]>lace  of  wood,  the  conditions  were 
reversed  ;  the  shores  of  the  Thames, 
11  umber,  Mersey,  and  Clyde  rang 
with  tho  clang  of  hammers,  and  onr 
shipbuilders  supplied  the  world. 

It  is  iTiteresting  to  examine  the 
ditierent  points  wherein  inm  vessels 
have  the  superiority  over  those  built 
of  wood.  Mr.  White  enumerates 
thom  as — **  (1)  Lightness,  combined 
with  strength ;  (2)  dunibility,  when 
properly  treated  ;  (:))  ease  and 
ch(>apness  of  construction  and  re- 
pair ;     (4)    s:ifety,    when   properly 
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constructed  and  subdivided."  Most 
of  the  comparisons  in  his  work  are 
taken  from  the  case  of  vessels  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  both  on  account  of  his 
official  position  giving  him  the  ad- 
vant^e  of  special  information  relat- 
ing to  them,  and  because  the  neces- 
sary data  for  forming  such  compari- 
sons with  respect  to  merchant-ships 
cannot  be  collected  without  great 
difficulty. 

With  regard    to   the  first  point 
mentioned,    a   considerable    advan- 
tage  has  been  gained  in  saving  of 
weight — amounting   in  some    cases 
in  vessels  of  war  to  10  per  cent  of 
their  displacement,  and  in  merchant- 
ships   to  even  30  or  40  per  cent; 
but  the  superiority  of  iron  is  chiefly 
exhibited  under   this   head   in  the 
increased   strength  of  the  hull,  for 
"forms,   sizes,  and  proportions  are 
now  commonly  adopted  that  could 
never  have  been  used  with  wood  as 
the  material."     The  reason  of  this 
is  easy  to  see.     When  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  ship  are   such  as  to  re- 
quire   frames    and    beams   beyond 
what  a  single  piece  of  timber  can 
fnrnish,    two  or  more   pieces  must 
be  joined  together;  and  an  element 
of   weakness   exists  in  every    such 
joint.     The  countless  pieces  of  tim- 
ber   of    which    a    wood-built    ship 
is  composed    must    be   joined   by 
metal   fastenings;  and   the  alterna- 
tion of  the   severe  tensile  and  com- 
pressive strains  to  which  the  fabric 
is  liable,  tends  to  produce  a  destruc- 
tion of  those  particles  of  the  softer 
wood  which  are  in  contiguity  with 
the  hard  metal ;  and  this  ultimately 
brings  about  decay,  and  results  in  a 
loosening   of  the  bolts.     The  larger 
the  ship  the  more  is  this  tendency 
experienced,  by  reason  of  the  multi- 
plication of  parts.     Again,  there  is 
very  great  diversity  in    the   quality 
of   timber,  not    only  in   respect  of 
different   kinds  of  wood,  but  even 
between  pieces  cut  from  the  same 


tree ;  and  this  only  becomes  appar- 
ent in  lapse  of  time.  None  of  these 
drawbacks  accompany  the  use  of 
iron.  There  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  size  that  iron  can  be  manu- 
factured ;  so  that  whatever  may 
be  the  dimensions  of  the  ship,  the 
beams  and  frames  may  be  construct- 
ed in  one  piece,  and  the  former 
always  are.  But  the  necessary 
joinings  of  the  beams,  frames,  and 
plates  are  no  source  of  weakness, 
since  the  rivets  which  form  the 
fastenings  of  one  piece  with  an- 
other being  of  the  same  material,  it 
only  requires  that  the  riveting  shall 
be  properly  performed  in  order  to 
constitute  a  degree  of  strength  and 
durability  in  the  joint  equal  to  that 
of  the  parts  themselves.  Again, 
the  difference  which  likewise  exists 
in  the  quality  of  iron — and  which 
is  indeed  as  wide  as  in  the  case  of 
timber — is  a  matter  entirely  under 
control ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
expense.  Iron  of  any  specified  qual- 
ity may  be  manufactured,  and  its 
similarity  can  easily  be  determined 
by  simple  tests,  so  that  the  precise 
strength  of  the  article  is  accurately 
known,  and  no  margin  for  uncer- 
tainty need  be  left. 

In  durability,  iron-built  ships  are 
considered  to  have,  upon  the  whole, 
the  advantage:  but  this  altogether 
depends  upon  a  proper  state  of  pre- 
servation of  the  metal ;  for  the  rapid 
corrosion  to  which  iron  is  subject — 
aggravated  as  it  is  by  the  chemical 
action  of  salt  water,  changes  of  tem- 
perature, damp,  and  other  causes  at 
work  in  a  ship — would  very  speedily 
bring  about  complete  destruction  of 
the  fabric,  were  not  effectual  means 
taken  for  its  preservation.  On  the 
other  hand,  properly-seasoned  tim- 
ber will  last  for  a  very  long  time. 


**Tlio  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  built 
at  Woolwich  in  1635,  is  said  to  have 
been  pulled  to  pieces  forty-seven  years 
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latpr,  tlic  greater  part  of  tlio  materials 
liavinj;  been  found  in  bucIi  ptHxl  con- 
dition as  to  bc!  used  in  rebuild iii;^  her. 
Still  more  notable  i8  the  case  of  the 
Uoyal  William,  built  about  1715,  which 
remained  in  service  for  ninety-four 
years  with  only  three  blight  repairs." 

Instances  of  this  sort  arc  still  to  be 
found,  as  in  the  case  of  the  funioua 
old  Victory,  which  carried  Nelson's 
flaj;  at  Trafaljrar  seventv-three  years 
ago — and  the  Canoj)us,  now  used  as 
a   hulk  at    Devonpjjrt,    whicli    was 
C4iptured  from    the  French    in    the 
ifreatwar;  while   it    was   only    the 
other  day  that   an    old    coliier-brifj: 
ternriuatod   a    peaceful     career    of 
nearly   a   century.     To  attain    even 
a  much   more   moderate    aire  than 
these,    however,     thorontijhiy    well- 
seasoned  timber  v.as  indisponsable; 
and  this  was   j^ot  by  allow in;^  the 
vessels  to  stand  in   frame  while   the 
process  of  seasonint^  was  bein^r    per- 
fected.    Visitors  to  the  r(!\al  (lock- 
yards  in  former    days  will   n^collect 
the     stately  row     of    line  of- bat  tie 
ships  and  frii^ates  in  various  stjiixes 
of   proj^resMon   in    the  n(tNv    empty 
buildin<j-sheds,  some  of  which   had 
been  ten  or  lil'leen  vears    in    coiirsie 
of  construction;  but    this    li.-Isurelv 
mode  of  buildiiiLj  was  of  c  nirsc  out 
of  the  cpic^tion  b>r  mercaiililc  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  in(  ompntiMo  with 
tiie  wants    of    tiie   iio\:d   N'jivy    in 
time  of    war.      Mr.  Whit'-    trlis   us 
thiitthe  averai];e  dur;ibil:ty  of  v.ood- 
built  shij>s  on  active  servi:*e,  under 
the   most  fav(M:ralile  ciicuniMancis, 
was  found    to    b(i    from    tw;.Ive    to 
sixti^'cn  years — tahiiv;  this  to  mean, 
that   after  this  period    the    cost  of 
necessary  repairs  wcii Id  Ih'<'>    ^reat 
a**  to  make  it   expiMiieiit  t<i  r.' place 
the  ship  by  a  new  i)i;e.      The  e:<;im- 
ples    (pioted   above  v.eie   alt:.'ifther 
exceptional  cases,  an«i    no    ih-pcnd- 
ence  couhl  he  [ilacL.I  upon  fii:y  simi- 
larity of  endurance    on   account   of 
the  extreme  diti'erence  in  the  <piality 


of  timber,  resulting  from  the  condi- 
tions of  its  growth,  the  season  of 
felling,  and  the  process  of  seasoning. 
Imperfect  ventilation  of  the  hnll, 
the  chemical  action  of  bilge-water, 
and  the  effects  of  iieat  and  damp, 
as  well  as  the  mysterious  disease 
called  dry-rot — all  combined  to  pro- 
duce deterioration  of  the  wood,  in 
addition  to  the  process  of  natural 
decay  inherent  in  it.  And  since  a 
rotten  timber,  like  a  decayed  tooth, 
infects  others  in  contiict  with  it, 
mischief  of  this  sort  once  begun 
spreads  rapidly. 

Iron,  though  free  from  inherent 
natural  decay,  is  subject  to  many 
causes  openiting  to  produce  corro- 
sion ;  but  this  can  be  prevented  to 
a  great  extent  by  protecting  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  metal  with  a  coating  of 
red-lead,  or  other  preservative. 


"The  causes  of  d«'cny  in  the  iron 
ship  ]i(^  upon  the  surface,  and  are  to  a 
jjfreat  <h*;rnT  prevent ibie  ;  thosc^  in  tlie 
wood  ship  are  deepseatml,  diilicult  to 
discover,  and  practically  inmniblfl  in 
the  parts  attacked.  A  corroded  plate 
or  bar  can  be  sorajM^d  free  from  rust, 
rlraiied,  and  painted  ;  and  if  corrtv 
si  on  has  not  proceed«id  far  before  such 
measures  are  taken,  it  is  little  or  no- 
thing'the  worse.  On  the  contrary,  a 
rotten  timlxM'  or  plank  must  be  wholly 
or  partially  removtHl,  olten  with  very 
considerable  clilliculty.  Nejr|ect  of 
preventive  nu'asures,  of  course,  lendB 
to  th(3  rapid  dtray  of  both  iron  and 
wood  shi^is;  but  when  the  bi-Ht  is 
done  for  l>otl),  iron  proves  immensely 
more  durable  than  wood." 


The  comparatively  short  time 
sin(u»  iron  shij)s  have  come  into  use, 
and  the  fact  that  the  experience  of 
the  proper  means  for  their  preser- 
vation has  been  of  a  progressive 
nature,  has  not  yet  fKlmitted  of  any 

• 

deiinite  conclusion  as  to  their  aver- 
{\\IQ  durability.  J>ut  some  idea 
may  bi-  formed  of  this  from  cases 
cited  by  our  author: — 
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'*  Mr.  Grantliam  records  that  the 
Aaron  Man  by,  the  first  iron  steam- 
vessel,  built  in  1831,  lasted  thirty- 
four  j'ears ;  the  Garry  Owen  and  Eu- 
phrates, river-dteamers,  were  in  good 
order  after  twenty-four  years'  service  ; 
the  Nemesis  and  Phlegetlion,  the  ear- 
liest iron  war-ships,  built  for  the  East 
India  Company  in  1839,  were  still  at 
work  twenty  years  after.  .  .  .  The 
(ireat  Britain,  merchant-steamer,  was 
built  in  1840,  but  is  still  afioat,  and 
said  to  be  strong  and  sound.  In  the 
Uoyal  Navy  the  troop-ship  Simoom 
is  twenty- seven  years  old,  but  is  still 
in  active  service.  The  Himalaya  won 
golden  opinions  during  the  Crimean 
war,  has  been  almost  continuously 
employed  since,  and  is  .quite  as  popu- 
lar now  as  she  was  twenty  years  a^o. 
The  Warrior,  and  other  iron-built 
ironclads,  dating  from  1859-Cl,  are 
yet  strong  and  sound,  whereas  their 
v/ood-built  contemporaries  in  the 
French  and  British  navies  have  fallen 
into  decay." 

The  oonipavativo  ease  and  chejip- 
iiess  with  which  iron  ships  may  be 
constructed  and  repaired  i?,  without 
doubt,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
rapid  transmutation  of  the  merch- 
ant navy.  Great  difficulty  is  often 
experienced  in  procuring  suitable 
timber  for  the  curved  pails  of  the 
frame  in  lar^je  ships,  and  much  la- 
bour and  skill  are  necessary  to  fash- 
ion them  into  shape ;  whereas  iron 
may  be  manufactured  in  any  size 
and  shape  desired.  Moreover,  the 
various  component  parts  of  the  iron 
structure  can  be  put  together  with 
far  greater  facility  and  economy 
than  in  the  case  of  wood.  Iroti 
ships  may  thus  he  run  up  much 
more  (juickly  than  wooden  ones, 
with  a  proportionate  saving  of  cost 
as  to  time;  and  this  rapidity  of 
construction  is  no  detriment  v/hat- 
ever  to  the  iron  vessel,  while,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  materially  aflfects 
the  durability  of  the  wood  ship. 

In  the  c«ase  of  repfiirs,  the  advan- 
tage lies  also  greatly  on  the  side  of 
iron. 

VOL.    CXXIV. NO.  DCCLVIII. 


"The  injured  parts  can  usunlly  be 
reached,  examined,  and  replaced  with- 
out any  great  difficulty.  Wood  ships, 
on  the  contrary,  are  not  so  readily 
examined  or  repaired.  The  various 
parts  are  so  closely  associated,  inter- 
laced, ovei*lapped  and  fastened,  as  to 
render  a  considerable  disturbance  una- 
voidable it'  any  considerable  repair  is 
needed." 

Mr.  White  gives  us  some  inter- 
esting cases  of  the  ease  and  effective- 
ness with  which  the  repairs  of  iron 
ships  may  be  executed.  Amongst 
others  take  the  following  : — 

"  The  Great  Britain  was  for  many 
months  ashore  in  Dundrum  Bay,  and 
although  the  bottom  was  battered  by 
beating  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  boil- 
ers were  forced  up  about  fifteen 
inches,  yet  the  damage  was  almost 
coufined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hull  ; 
her  form  remained  unaltered,  and  she 
was  gt)t  off  and  repaired.  The  Tyne. 
an  iron  steamer,  ran  ashore  on  the 
south  coast,  and  remained  for  several 
months  in  an  exposed  position  ;  but 
she  too  was  ultimately  lloated  and  re- 
paired, being  made  as  strong  and 
sound  as  ever,  although  a  large  i)or- 
tion  of  her  keel  had  been  torn  off,  and 
her  floor  much  injured." 

And  he  tells  us  further  that  cases 
have  occurred  where  iron  ships 
which  have  jnrrounded  and  broken 
in  two  have  been  floated,  the  sep-* 
arate  parts  reunited,  and  the-  ship* 
again  serviceable.  We  may  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  in  all.  the 
above  cases  a  wood-built  ship  would 
have  been  totally  destroyed. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  mainten-i 
ancc,  the  superiority  of  iron  ships 
is  also  strongly  marked;:  and  we 
are  told  **  it  is  probably  within  the 
truth  to  say  that,  on  an  average, 
the  deterioration  in  a  wood  ship  is 
not  far  from  twiae  as  great  as  that 
in  an  iron  ship  in^  equal  timcn 
and  under  similar  conditions  of 
service." 

The  greater  sjifety  of   iron  ships . 
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claimed  by  our  author  is  altogether 
a  conditional  quality,  for  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion ;  and  unfortunately  this  is,  in 
the  case  of  most  merchant-vessels, 
far  from  satisfactory  in  one  respect 
— namely,  under-water  subdivision. 
Apart  from  the  accidents  of  collision 
or  striking  tiie  c^round,  an  iron  ship 
may  be  built,  at  moderate  expense, 
of  sufficient  strenirth  to  withstand 
all  the  strains  to  which  she  can  be 
subject  by  the  action  of  wind  and 
sea ;  and  this  is  generally  the  case. 
Jiut  the  dangers  above  indicated 
(jan  only  be  guarded  against  by  a 
careful  subdividing  of  the  ship  by 
water-tight  ])ulkheads,  and  by  the 
system  of  a  double  bottom;  and 
then  the  cost  of  construction  be- 
comes so  much  increased,  that 
vessels  built  in  these  respects  like 
our  ships  of  war,  won  hi  probably 
entail  luss  instead  of  proHt  upon 
the  owner.  Moreover,  such  a  num- 
ber of  these  bulkheads  as  are 
necessary  for  jibsolute  safety  would 
materially  interfere  with  the  stow- 
jige  of  cnrgo.  Unhappily  there  is 
too  much  prt)of  of  the  insufficiency 
■of  these  subdivisions  in  merchant- 
ships  froFu  the  rapid  .  sinking 
which  so  often  follows  a  collision 
or  striking  a  rock.  That  it  is  pos- 
sible to  guard  against  the  damage 
caused  bv  the  latter  niav  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  Gn.»at  Eastern, 
which,  after  havinor  a  hole  of  SO 
feet  in  length  toni  in  her  outer  skui 
on  the  American  coast,  was  brought 
home  across  the  Atlantic  with  her 
inner  bott<mi  intact. 

Although  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  strength  with  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build  iron  ships  as  a  ichole 
structure,  they  will  always  be /ofr///y 
weak  when  compared  with  wo«)den 
ships;  that  is  to  say,  the  side  of 
an  iron  ship  is  more  easily  broken 


through  by  a  blow  than  is  that  of 
a  wood  ship :  hence  this  necessity 
for  internal  subdivision.  In  ships 
of  war,  which  are  further  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  projectiles  and  torpe- 
does, nothing  is  allowe<l  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  this  subdivision ;  and 
although  there  were  serious  imper- 
fections in  the  way  this  principle 
was  carried  out  in  some  of  our 
ships — notably  in  the  Vanguard 
class — the  loss  of  that  ship  has 
brought  about  so  many  improve- 
ments in  this  respect,  that,  had  she 
been  constructed  as  are  our  most 
recently  built  vessels,  she  would 
most  probably  have  been  kept  afloat 
long  enough  to  reach  port ;  and  had 
the  (xrosser  Kurf  (Irst  been  so  built, 
there  need  have  been  no  loss  of  life, 
and  the  ship  would  very  likely  have 
been  saved.  The  question  of  the 
under-water  subdivision  of  iron 
ships  has  been,  however,  discussed 
so  recently  in  these  p?iges  that  we 
need  not  now  enlarge  upon  it.* 

The  points  in  which  iron  Bhips 
are  inferior  to  those  of  wood  are, 
their  more  easy  penetrability,  as 
just  mentioned,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  bottom  bccomcB 
foul.  AVooden  ships  sheathed  with 
copper  foul  very  slowly.  It  was  a 
common  thing  for  our  vessels  of 
war  to  be  absent  on  foreign  stations 
for  four  and  live  years,  or  even 
more,  without  being  docked,  and 
with  a  very  slight  diminution  of 
their  speed.  But  iron  ships  require 
docking  twice  a  year,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  speed  unimpaired — 
so  rapidly  does  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  zoophytes  take  place.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  means  may  yet 
be  devised  to  remedy  this  defect, 
tlmurrh  hitherto  the  best  that  have 
been  tried  have  served  onlv  to  re- 
tard,  but  not  to  prevent,  fouling. 
This  drawback  becomes  of  course 


\  *  See  "Ironclads  and  TorpedoL's/'  Black wchhI's  Magazine,  Feb.  1878. 
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more  apparent  in  vessels  employed 
on  long  voyages;  and  where  compe- 
tition required  the  highest  rates  of 
speed  to  be  maintained,  before  the 
days  of  the  Suez  Canal — as  in  the 
case  of  the  China  tea-clippers  and 
the  Australian  passenger -ships — 
iron  hulls  were  out  of  the  question. 
The  composite  system  was  there- 
fore introduced,  by  which,  combin- 
ing as  it  does  iron  framing  with 
wooden  bottom  -  planking,  metal 
sheathing  is  used,  and  fouling 
prevented.  All  the  unarmourcd 
vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy  up  to 
the  size  of  corvettes,  are  now  built 
on  this  system  ;  but  for  larger  ships 
a  bottom  skin  of  iron  plating  is 
needful  in  addition  to  give  the  re- 
quisite strength.  The  plan  adopted 
in  the  Xavy  for  composite  vessels 
is  to  have  two  thicknesses  of  bot- 
tora-planking,  and  then  to  sheath 
with  copper  outside  all.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  double  planking  is  to 
insulate  the  copper  sheathing  from 
the  iron,  and  thus  to  prevent  gal- 
vanic action  being  set  up,  which 
would  speedily  effect  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter.  The  inner 
planking  is  bolted  to  the  iron 
frames — or  skin  plating,  as  the  case 
may  be — and  the  outer  planking  is 
bolted  to  the  inner ;  but  the  latter 
fastenings  are  not  allowed  to  touch 
cither  the  iron  hull  or  the  bolts  of 
the  inner  plauking.  Thus  insula- 
tion is  maintained,  and  experience 
has  shown  the  success  of  this 
method.  But  its  great  cost  pre- 
vents its  general  adoption  in  the 
mercautile  marine ;  and  where  it 
is  made  use  of,  the  planking  is 
usually  single,  and  Muntz- metal 
sheathing  applied  instead  of  copper, 
on  account  of  its  weaker  galvanic 
action. 

Zinc  is  now  coming  largely  into 
use  for  the  sheathing  of  iron  ships. 
Being  electro-positive  to  iron,  the 
galvanic  action  set  up  between  the 


two  metals  does  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  copper,  cause  the  iron  to  perish  ; 
but  the  effect  is  of  an  opposite 
nature,  as  a  gradual  wasting,  or 
exfoliation,  of  the  zinc  takes  place, 
which  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds, 
&c.,  and  keeps  the  surface  clean. 
But  when  the  zinc  is  placed  in 
close  contact  with  the  iron,  this 
action  is  so  rapid  that  the  zinc  soon 
becomes  destroyed;  and  therefore 
the  practice  is  to  interpose  a  single 
thickness  of  planking  between  the 
two,  but  without  being  caulked,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  water  communi- 
catiuff  with  the  iron  skin.  This 
plan  has  a  double  advantage  over 
the  copper  sheathing;  first,  in  being 
cheaper  in  application — and  next, 
from  the  fact  that  if  a  copper- 
sheathed  iron  ship  should  suffer  any 
damage  to  her  bottom,  by  which 
the  wooden  planking  is  ripped  oft 
and  the  iron  skin  exposed  to  the 
salt  water,  the  insulation  would  be 
destroyed,  and  a  powei-ful  galvanic 
action  would  at  once  take  place  be- 
tween the  iron  and  the  torn  copper- 
sheathing,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
former. 

Great  as  is  the  revolution  which 
the  use  of  iron  has  accomplished  in 
shipbuilding,  a  still  further  advance 
in  strength  and  economy  is  likely 
to  take  effbct  by  the  substitution  of 
steel  for  iron.  Until  lately  there 
were  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  steel, 
otherwise  than  for  certain  internal 
parts  of  the  hull,  not  only  from  its 
being  double  the  cost  of  iron,  but 
from  the  want  of  uniformity  in  re- 
gard to  its  qualities  of  strength, 
ductility,  and  malleability. 


'  •  But  during  the  last  two  years 
great  progress  has  been  made  both  in 
Franco  and  England,  and  a  so-called 
'  mild  steel '  has  been  produced  free 
from  the  objectionable  features  men- 
tioned above.  The  manufacture  of 
this  material  in  England  is  mainly 
due    to   the  efforts    of   Mr.  Bamaby» 
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riiroclor  of  Naval  Construction,  who 
had  ])nn'iously  conducted  Diost  of  th« 
(?xi)eriin('ntrt  on  Ptfol  made  in  the  royal 
dockyards,  and  done  iinich  to  dev(;lop 
th(*U8e  of  the  material.  'Mild  steel/ 
or  *  lionioijjen<*oii3  iron,'  lias  a  tensile 
strrn.u:th  of  from  20  to  130  tons  per 
sqnare  in<.'h,  l)cin«^  ahout  2.")  ])er  cent 
stronger  than  the  hest  iron  Bhip- 
plates :  it  is  very  ductile  and  malhs 
able,  and  will  not  take  a  '  ten)i)er  * 
even  when  heated  to  a  <*herry-red  and 
plnnjred  into  nearly  cold  water.  It 
will  withstand  all  the  operations  of 
the  shipyard  quite  as  well  as,  if  not; 
beltt-r  than,  wroiif^ht-iron  ;  and  its 
corjt  is  not  ,£i:reat  as  compared  with 
tho  hi^h-cljisrt  iron  used  in  the  ships 
of  the  Hoyal  Navy.  In  no  respect  is 
it  inferior  to  iron,  and  in  very  nr.my 
it  is  much  superior." 


Tlic  Jrls  and  Mcrciirv,  fust  do- 
spatch-corvcttcs,  nre  built  wholly  of 
this  niatori.-il,  and  they  ar«  of  cxlra- 
orJinary  lii{htMCPs,  coiiihinell  with 
strcni^tli.  ^.Ir.  AVliitc  considers  it  a 
fiiir  estimate  that  ships  built  of  this 
steel  will  be  from  20  to  -Jo  per 
cent  lighter  tliaii  iron  ships  of  tho 
same  strengtli ;  ?o  that  in  a  mer- 
ohaiit-stcamer  of  5000  tons  displace- 
ment theie  would  be  a  «j;ain  of  *^'20 
tons  ill  cariXO-caiTvinj;  power.  Tho 
remarkable  result  of  the  use  of  steel 
JTi  the  construction  of  swift  fc-tcam- 
l.uinchos  is  too  well  known  to  p.iv- 
ticularise ;  and  t!ie  j^reat  supttrior- 
ity  of  this  metal  over  iron  for 
.-^hipbulldinnr  is  becomin*x  everv  dav 
more  apparent. 

It  is  difticult  for  non-})rofes.'iioual 
(jcrsons  to  realise  tlie  amount  of 
calculati«^n  necessary  for  the  de- 
.-ignini;  of  a  ship,  and  the  immense 
number  of  different  considerations 
i:ivolved.  The  eplendid  works  of 
civil  enixineeriuG:  whidi  the  hist 
half  -  centur}'  has  witnessed  are 
justly  rofjarded  as  triutiiphs  of 
human  skill ;  and  yet,  whe'i  the 
uuesticm  is  closclv  examined,  oven 
hii^luT  qualifications  arc  reciuisitc 
f';r  the   successful    naval   architect. 


For  the  civil  cuijineer  has  in  most 
cases  only  one  description  of  strain 
1o  allow  for  in  the  calculations  for 
his  structure,  and  is  verv  often  free 
from  any  arbitrary  limits  of  weight 
of  material ;  whereas  a  ship  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  and  violent  strains  of 
every  description  by  the  action  of  a 
disturbed  sea,  and  every  pound  of 
superiliious  wei^^ht  is  so  much  loss 
of  profit  in  a  merchant-ship,  or  im- 
paire<l  elViciency  in  a  man-of-war. 
If  ships  were  all  built  after  the 
same  type,  as  used  to  be  the  case 
formerly,  the  calculations  necep.sarv 
for  the  designs,  wliich  arc  very 
intricate  a!id  laboriou.**,  would  not 
need  to  be  always  repeated,  for 
practice  would  easily  determine 
what  modifications  were  necessary 
in  the  desiiin  to  meet  a  certain 
incrreiir-e  or  decrease  of  tlic  propor- 
tions ;  and  so  it  is  still  with  regard 
to  many  niorchant-ships,  where  the 
ueces-iary  linings  and  cquipnuMit 
are  similar,  an<l  wliere  a  ccrUiin 
j.art  of  the  hohl-space  is  set  apart 
for  cargo,  lint  in  the  case  of  ves- 
sels of  war — and  especially  in  iron- 
clad sldps — it  is  altogether  differ- 
ent, for  the  fittings  and  equipment 
(including  in  these  terms  the  ar- 
mour and  armamentf)  are,  from  the 
varying  condition  of  things,  con- 
stantly changing.  And  therefore 
it  is  that  the  designing  of  war- 
shii»s  is  in  these  days  such  a  very 
much  more  difficult  and  compli- 
cate<l  ])r(»blem  than  it  formerly 
used  to  be. 

The  strains  to  wliich  sliips  are 
subject  are  of  various  kinds  and 
origins ;  but,  as  in  civil  engineer- 
ings thev  may  all  be  included  in 
the  two  categories,  "tensile"  and 
"compressive"  strains.  It  is  in 
this  j)articular  respect  that  the  com- 
plications of  naval  architecture 
arise  —  that  every  part  of  the 
structure  is  liable  to  both  thc^sc 
strains  and    that  thev  occur  alter- 
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iiatcly  and  with  rapid  intermission 
in  the  action  of  a  seaway.  And 
besides  these  local  strains  tl)ere  is 
account  to  be  taken  of  the  strains 
upon  the  ship  as  a  whole  structure 
— the  straiiis  experienced  by  the 
sbip  during  the  passage  of  a  wave — 
when  she  is  lying  across  the  wave 
bollow,'and  when  upon  the  top  of 
the  wave-crest.  These,  technically 
called  **"  sagging"  and  "hogging" 
strains,  are  at  a  maxiniuni  when 
the  length  of  the  wave  is  the  sarue 
as  that  of  the  ship,  and  when  the 
ship  lies  at  right  angles  to  the  path 
of  the  wave.  In  the  case  of  such 
long  vessels  as  the  Minotaur  class 
of  ironclads,  and  many  merchant- 
steamers,  these  hogging  and  sagging 
strains  ^re  enormous,  and. could  not 
be  safely  encountered  in  wooden 
ships  of  like  proportions.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  both  these 
strains  are  resolvable  into  the  two 
before  mentioned  ;  for  when  the 
ship  lies  across  the  wave-hollow, 
and  is  subject  to  sag^iiig  influences 
from  an  excess  of  buoyancy  at  the 
extremities,  the  strains  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  structure  will  be 
of  a  compressive  nature,  while 
those  at  the  keel  will  be  tensile : 
conversely,  when  the  ship  lies 
across  the  wave-crest,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  buoyancy  amidships  gives 
rise  to  hoGririn«j:  movements,  the 
upper  works  will  be  subject  to 
tensile,  and  the  lower  to  compres- 
sive, strains.  It  is  easy  to  imaiyine 
an  iron  vessel  so  weakly  built  as  to 
be  incapable  of  su{)porting  such 
strains,  especially  those  of  compres- 
sion, under  which  thin  plates  with- 
out proper  strengthenings  will 
crumple  up  like  paper.  Instances 
are  given  of  vessels  breaking  across 
in  the  middle  at  sea,  but  these 
have  generally  been  vessels  of  shal- 
low draught,  and  not  intended  for 
ocean  seryice.  The  system  of  Ions:!- 
tudinal  framing,  which  was  adopted 


in  the  Great  Eastern  with  such 
success,  is  of  immense  value  in 
strengthening  long  ships,  and  it 
enters  largely  into  the  system  of 
construction  in  all  classes  of  iron- 
built  ships  in  the  Royal  Navy ; 
but  from  what  our  author  tells  us, 
it  would  not  seem  to  have  been 
brought  into  such  general  practice 
in  inerchant-sliips,  which  is  to  be 
rejjretted. 

The  mode  of  estimating  the  ton- 
nage of  ships  has  varied  from  time 
to  time,  till  a  considerable  amount 
of  uncertainty  prevailed  respecting 
tlie  comparative  carrying  powers  of 
different  vessels.  The  object  wat^ 
of  course  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  cargo  that  could  be  earned  ;  and 
Mr.  White  tells  us  that  the  term 
"  tonnage"  is  probably  derived  from 
the  number  of  *'  tuns"  of  wine  that 
the  hold  of  a  vessel  could  contain, 
and  which  was  most  likely  originally 
ascertained  by  actual  test.  But  the 
inconvenience  of  having  to  fill  the 
hold  of  every  new  ship  for  this  pur- 
pose brought  about  a  method  of  de- 
termining the  capacity  by  calculation, 
the  formula  for  which  involved  terms 
of  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
the  vessel.  So  long  as  the  general 
proportions  of  ships  remained  com- 
paratively unchanged,  this  rule  an- 
swered sufficiently  well ;  but  when 
the  old  type  of  vessel  was  departed 
from,  and  radical  changes  took  place 
in  the  forms  and  proportions  of 
ships,  the  rule  became  worthless, 
except  for  comparing  vessels  of 
similar  type.  (Considerable  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  estab- 
lishing a  satisfactory  law  for  express- 
ing the  capacity  of  merchant-vessels, 
and  at  the  present  moment  there  arc 
several  rules  in  operation,  into  which 
subject  we  need  not  here  enter;  but 
in  the  case  of  onr  ships  of  war, 
where  no  carnjoes  are  carried,  and 
whose  weights  are  constant,  a  very 
simple   and  satisfactory  method  of 
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expressing  the  tonnage  measurement 
ha3  been  adopted — namely,  that  of 
"  displacement."  This  depends  up- 
on the  well-known  natural  law  that 
a  floating  body  displaces  a  volume 
of  fluid  equal  in  weight  to  itself. 
The  displacement  tonnage  is  there- 
fore the  actual  weight  of  the  ship 
and  all  she  contains;  it  is  fixed  at 
the  "  load-draught"  condition,  when 
all  the  weights  are  on  board,  and 
the  ship,  consequently,  at  her  great- 
est i^mler^*ion,  and  it  is  easily  cjil- 
culated  from  the  drawings  of  the 
vessel.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
this  mode  of  expressing  the  size  of 
a  ship  has,  in  our  navy,  superseded 
the  fonner,  or  "  Builders'  Old  Meas- 
urement;" but  that  the  time  had 
fully  arrived  for  this  change  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  illus- 
tration. The  AVarrior  and  J)cvas- 
tation  have  almost  the  same  load- 
draught  displacement  —  between 
0100  and  9200  tons— but  by  r>.O.M. 
the  Warrior  is  C109  and  the  l)evas- 
ration  4407  tons.  Again,  the  I  lowo, 
a  wooden  threo-decker,  and  the  Uol- 
Icrophon  ironclad,  are  nearly  alike 
in  li.(>.>r.— 4245  and  4i370  tons  re- 
spectively ;  but  the  displacement 
tonnage  of  the  Ilow^e  is  0557,  while 
that  of  the  Bellerophon  is  1000  tons 
greater.  It  is  evident,  Jiowever, 
that  displacement  measurement  is 
not  applicable  to  cargo-carrying 
ships,  whose  immersion  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  cargo  on  board ; 
and  it  affords  no  proper  estimation 
of  the  capacity  of  the  hold-space, 
which  is  tlie  real  ])oint  required  for 
mercantile  vessels. 

We  have  seen  that  the  propor- 
tions of  ships  have  greatly  altered 
since  the  adoption  of  iron  for  build- 
ing. I'here  has  ])een  a  stcnidy  in- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  length  to 
breadth,  and  with  it  a  correspond- 
ing advance  of  speed,  until  we  have 
steamers  with  a  lenirth  of  from  nine 
to  eleven  times   the   beam,  making 


voyages  across  the  Atlantic  at  a  rate 
of  350  miles  a-day.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  limits  of  propor- 
tion of  length  to  breadtli  have  yet 
been  reached,  for  assuredly  twenty 
Tears  ago  such  a  ratio  as  the  above 
would  have  been  deemed  impossible 
for  ocean-steamers ;  but  the  tremen- 
dous competition  of  these  days,  and 
the  desire  for  rapid  passages,  ban 
etfected  results  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  obtained,  and 
this  competition  is  in  no  way  de- 
clining. Such  an  extreme  ratio  of 
length  to  breadth,  however,  neces- 
sarily entails  a  ])arallelism  of  the 
sides  for  a  long  extent  of  tlie  length  ; 
and  this  is  not  a  form  of  body  which 
naval  architects  like,  nor  is  it  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye;  but  it  is. unavoid- 
able if  the  draught  of  water  is  re- 
stricted. Now  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  harbours  in  the 
world  have  shallow  entrances,  and 
the  depth  of  the  Suez  Canal  imposes 
a  fixed  limit  to  the  draught  of  ships 
which  may  have,  in  tlie  course  of 
tra<le,  to  pass  through  it ;  and  it  is 
from  these  limitations  to  draught, 
together  with  the  desire  for  large 
capacity,  that  the  long  parallel  mid- 
dle body  has  become  a  necessity. 

Although  advance  of  speed  ban 
folh)wed  increase  of  length,  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  tliat  a  bigb  speed 
<lepends  alone  upon  great  length. 
P!)xperiments  upon  the  resistance  of 
ships  have  proved  that  for  very  high 
velocities  a  certain  length  of  fore 
and  after  body,  or  what  are  called 
**  entrance"  and  "  nm,"  is  necessary, 
and  that  these  lenofths  must  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  maximum 
speed  in  order  to  obtain  it  with  the 
minimum  of  jiropelling  power.  In 
theorv  there  should  be  no  middle 
l>ody — that  is  to  say,  the  cnrres  of 
the  fore  body  of  the  ship  should 
blend  into  the  curves  of  the  after 
body  without  any  intcrvennig  paral- 
lelism.     For  some   years  past  Mr, 
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Froado  has  been  carrying  out  a 
series  of  elaborate  experinQenlsupon 
the  forms  of  ships,  as  well  in  respect 
to  speed  as  to  the  effect  of  wave- 
motion  upon  their  stability,  &c., 
and  he  has  arrived  at  definite  con- 
clusions upon  this  point.  Mr. 
Froude  savs : — 

"  In  view  of  the  importance  of  Inrpe 
carrying  power  combined  with  limited 
draupfht — a  limitation  which  the  Suez 
Cnnal  lias  done  much  to  emphasise — 
and  I  may  add,  in  view  of  the  practical 
BufficicDcy  of  what  may  be  called  mo- 
derate speed,  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  great  lenjith,  including  a  long  paral- 
lel middle  body,  is  a  fair  result  of 
*  natural  selection.'  This  form,  if  ra- 
tionally treated,  is  perhaps,  under  the 
conditions  indicated,  the  best  adapted 
for  commercial  success  ;  though  where 
deep  draught  is  unobjectionable,  a 
shortened  form  with  no  parallel  middle 
would  be,  as  I  have  shown,  unquestion- 
ably superior  ;  or  were  it  an  object  to 
attain  very  high  speed,  without  not- 
able increase  of  resistance,  parallelism 
of  middle  body  would,  even  with  the 
longer  form,  be  inadmissible.*' 

We  must  here  mention  that  the 
"  moderate  speed  "  of  Mr.  Froude  is 
the  14  or  15  knots  of  the  Atlantic 
steamers,  which,  although  a  high 
rate  for  a  continuous  voyage,  is  not 
a  great  speed  when  compared  with 
vessels  built  specially  for  swiftness, 
as  we  shall  presently  sec. 

Comparisons  are  not  unfrequcntly 
made  between  the  performance^  of 
merchant-vessels  and  men-of-war, 
to  the  disparfigement  of  the  latter; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  conditions  are  so  widely  differ- 
ent as  to  render  such  comparisons 
misleading.  A  merchant  -  steamer 
is  designed  for  a  specific  purpose — 
to  carry  a  certain  quantity  of  cargo 
and  so  many  passengers  for  a  par- 
ticular vovajje  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
speed.  It  is  required  in  many 
cases  that  she  shall  perform  this 
Toyage  within  a  stated  time;  and 
as  it  has  proved  to  be  more  econo- 


mical to  trust  entirely  to  the  engines 
for  this  purpose  (except  for  the  pas- 
sages round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Cape  Horn,  which  we  are  not 
now  considering),  the  equipment  of 
masts  and  rigging  bas  been  reduced 
to  only  such  as  will  suffice  to  keep 
the  ship's  head  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  the  event  of  accident  to  the 
machinery.  There  is  therefore  no 
need  for  such  stability  as  is  requir- 
ed in  the  case  of  a  full  rig,  and  so 
the  proportion  of  length  may  be  in- 
creased to  an  extent  which  would 
otherwise  be  very  dangerous.  But 
in  the  design  of  a  vessel  of  war,  a 
multitude  of  considerations  are  in- 
volved which  have  no  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  mercantile  ship-owner, 
but  which  impose  arbitrary  restric- 
tions upon  the  naval  architect,  be- 
yond which  he  cannot  venture. 
The  exigencies  of  the  naval  service 
require  that  vessels  should  be 
capable  of  cruising  under  sail  to 
save  their  fuel,  which  may  be 
urgently  needed  at  an  important 
juncture  ;  and  an  amount  of  stability 
is  therefore  necessary  to  meet  the 
pressure  of  the  sails,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  may  otherwise  be  left 
out  of  account,  besides  that  required 
to  balance  the  top  weights  of  ar- 
mour and  armaments — all  of  which 
the  merchant  -  ship  is  free  from. 
Hence  such  proportions  as  in  the 
mercantile  marine  have  given  such 
economical  results,  are  not  attain- 
able in  warships.  When,  however, 
it  is  a  question  of  speed  only,  the 
naval  architect  has  his  hands  un- 
fettered ;  and  the  performances  of 
the  roval  vacht  Victoria  and  Albert, 
and  more  recently  of  the  despatch- 
Ci)rvette  Iris,  show  that  the  ship- 
building department  of  the  Ad- 
miralty is  in  no  whit  behindhand 
in  this  respect;  while  in  compre- 
hensiveness of  idea,  skill  of  design, 
and  excellence  of  work,  our  ships 
of  war  stand  unrivalled. 
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Ill  the  (!ase  of  the  Ins,  the  wave- 
line  theory  and  Mr.  Fronde's  con- 
clusions hiivo  received  reniarkiihle 
confinnuiion.  Her  lentjlh  is  800 
feet,  and  breadth  40  feet,  r)r  a  pro- 
portion of  Oi  to  1.  Tlie  ft)re  and 
after  bodies  arc  of  extreme  Mneness, 
and  there  is  no  parallelistn  of  niid- 
<ilo  boJv.  This  eo!id>ined  with 
the  li^htneps  of  the  inill,  and  tlie 
immense  engine  power — 7700  indi- 
ejitcd  liorse-j)ower  to  ;r;35  tons  of 
displacement — j>r()diiced  a  speed  of 
18.0  knots  at  the  measured  mile; 
a  speed  much  beyond  that  attained 
by  any  other  hiriije  ship,  an<l  only 
cxeeedetl  bv  steam-launolies,  whi«:ii 
arc  altoujether  exceptional  vessels. 
But  her  expenditure  of  fuel  to  pro- 
duce this  speed  \va^^  very  I'Mcat  in 
proportion  to  tlie  hi/e  of  tln^  f'liip, 
thoutrh  not  so  for  the  power  devi;!- 
oped.  The  ordiufuy  coa!-stowac(e  of 
the  Iris  is  000  tons,  but  750  tons 
can  be  carried  on  an  emeriijenc.y  ; 
and  since  a])OUt  9  totisper  hour  were 
consumed  at  the  abr»ve  trial,  it  fol- 
lows that  at  such  a  rate  of  expendi- 
ture the  cojil  would  only  last  from 
"21  days  to  :5.',  days — aceordinir  to 
the  ([uantity  ('arrieJ — and  that  the 
ship  could  only  steam  at  this  spectl  a 
distance  of  1000  mile.s  with  the  smal- 
ler, or  1500  miles  with  the  larijer  coal- 
supply.  S'ldi  a  vessel  would  be 
entirely  nnsuited  for  commercial 
pur[)oscs ;  for  altlnjuirh  at  a  lesser 
speed  a  much  trreater  dj>tance  could 
be  traver?^ed,  vet  the  want  of  can'o- 
space  in  a  \esr-.el  of  tin  sc  proportions 
Avould  render  ln'r  a  iuin.>us  ]>roperty 
to  her  owners.  iJiit  f4)r  the  JJoval 
Xavv  of  Ktudaml  it  i^  a  nt:'(^s>ity 
that  it  should  pt><-i«':s  the  fastest 
vessels   atloat. 

^fr.  "White  lellsns  tlir.t  the  Tiisand 
Mercury  were  de>it^ned  for  a  sj)(ed 
of  17  to  ly  knots  in  the  measured 
mile.  Now,  acconlini^  to  Mr.  S'.'t>{t 
iiusselPs  fornmla  for  c^tinnitinix  the 
proper  KMuith  of  fore  and  after  bo«Jy 


for  a  certain  maximum  speed,  the 
total  of  these  lengths  for  18  knots 
should  be  304  feet.  And  as  Mr. 
Froude  has  shown  that  for  sucli  a 
hijzh  speed  there  sliould  be  no 
rniddle  body  m)  called),  the  length 
of  the  Iris  is  therefore  just  that  jiro- 
per  for  a  speed  of  IH  knots.  But 
we  have  scvjn  that  she  actually  ac- 
CDinplishod  IS.O  knots,  and  the 
length  of  fore  and  after  body  pro- 
per for  this  speed  is  324  feet  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  there  is 
really  a  sur[)lus  of  power  in  tlio 
Iris,  and  that  a  ship  20  feet  lon«f- 
er,  with  proportionate  breadth  and 
<k'})lh,  should  give  a  similar  speed 
with  the  same  engine-power,  and 
v.(»ul«l  have  considerably  jyrcater 
ct)al-endu ranee.  It  is  probable  that 
thesi^  considerations  will  operate  to 
modify  the  desij^n  of  anv  future 
vessels  of  tliis  class  in  the  direction 
we  have  indicated ;  but  as  thcKO 
ships  are  of  an  entirely  new  type, 
the  extremely  successful  result 
which  has  been  accomplished  in 
them  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  department  of  the  (.-ontroller  of 
the  Navy. 

Although,  however,  a  very  liljfh 
speed  is  most  tlesirable  for  certain 
purposes,  yet  since  it  cannot  be  (d)- 
l.iine*l  without  the  sacritice  of  other 
(pialilies  essential  to  a  ship  of  war, 
it  is  not  hkely  that  many  voxels 
win  be  built  with  a  solo  view  to 
this  object;  while  in  the  mercantile 
marine  ei^ohomical  reasons  cffocta- 
j'.Hy  prevent  the  designing  of  vessels 
for  sj)ced  only.  The  ideal  form, 
therefore,  i\\\  sketched  out  by  Mr. 
Froude,  is  unsuit4d)le  for  comiuercial 
purpose's,  as  he  himself  admits ;  aud 
a  long  parallel  middle  body,  witb  a 
iine  entrance  and  run,  is  a  uecessitv. 
AVith  such  a  ftu'uj,  a  steamer  of  455 
feet  lonL^  45  feet  broadband  26  foet 
draui^ht  of  water,  can  steam  acrosM 
the  Atlantic  in  eight  days  at  a  rate 
of  lo  k'lots,  with  a  coal -expend  it  lire 
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under  100  tons  a-day,  carrying  200 
iirst-claRS  passengers  and  3000  tons 
of  carn;o.     There  is  no  war- vessel  in 
England,  or  any  other  country,  cap- 
able of  pei'foruiing  such  a  voyage  ; 
and  the  constructors  of  the  Royal 
Navy  are  not  unfrequently,  but  with 
much    injustice,    twitted   with  this 
fact    by    u on-professional     writers. 
But  seamen  know  well  that  a  vessel 
with  such  proportions  would  be  use- 
less as  a  regular  ship  of  war.     She 
could  carry  none   but  the  thinnest 
armour,  if  any,  and  only  the  lightest 
armament;    and   would,    moreover, 
be  extremely  unhandy  for  manoeuv- 
ring.    Her  machinery  would  be  of 
necessitv  far  above    the   water-line, 
and  exposed  to  the  enemy's  projec- 
tiles.    She   would   therefore   be  of 
no  avail  in  the  line  of  battle.     But 
as  armed  cruisers,  for  the  protection 
of  our  commerce  acjainst  similar  ves- 
sels,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  trade,  such  ships  would  be 
of  great   service ;    and   their   large 
cargo-space  could  contain  a  store  of 
fuel   which   would   enable  them  to 
keep  the  sea  for  many  weeks.     For 
the   ordinary   duties  of  the  navy  in 
peace  time,  these  vessels  would  be 
also  unsuited  ;    and  as  the  mercan- 
tile  resources  of    our  country  may 
always  be  drawn  upon  to  an  extent 
more  than   sufficient  for  the  above 
purpose,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  increase   the    standing   navy  by 
tlic  addition  of  such  ships,  unless 
for  a  special  service.     The  Admi- 
ralty, fully  alive,  however,  to  their 
value  for  the  purposes  mentioned, 
had  during  the  recent  crisis  quietly 
and    unostentatiously   perfected  ar- 
rangements  for   the  speedy  equip- 
ment of  thirty  merchant- steamers  as 
anned  cruisers,  carrying  G-4-pounder 
guns;    and   in    less   than  a  month 
from  a  declaration  of  war  these  ves- 
sels would    all    have    been    at   sea. 
One    such    vessel,    the    Hecla,    has 
been   purchased  and  added  to  the 


navy  list  She  is  of  6000  tons  dis- 
j)lacemeDt,  390  feet  long,  and  car- 
ries eight  64-pounders.  She  is  fitted 
up  as  a  torpedo  store-ship  to  attend 
upon  a  fleet,  having  workshops  for 
this  special  service,  and  a  number 
of  torpedo-boats  with  every  require- 
ment for  submarine  warfare. 

The  experience  of  the  Royal  Navy 
gives  the  same  result  as  to  the  eco- 
nomical performance  of  long  steam- 
ers. The  Minotaur  and  Warrior 
classes  of  ironclads,  which  approach 
the  most  nearly  in  their  proportions 
to  the  mail-steamers,  having  a  ratio 
.of  length  to  breadth  of  6.7  to  1, 
are  much  more  economical  in  coal- 
expenditure  than  the  shorter  vessels 
Avhich  have  succeeded  them ;  and 
as  they  have  also  a  larger  propor- 
tionate carrying  capacity,  they  are 
capable  of  steaming  much  greater 
distances.  But  their  length  makes 
them  difficult  to  manoeuvre ;  and 
as  they  are  essentially  fighting  ships, 
the  development  of  the  ram  and 
torpedo  system  of  attack  brought 
this  defect  into  greater  prominence, 
and  produced  a  shorter  type  of  ship. 
To  obtain  a  sufficient  speed  in  these 
shorter  vessels,  however,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  give  a  large  engine-power ; 
and  accordingly,  while  in  tlie  early 
long  ships  the  proportion  of  indi- 
cated horse-power  to  displacement 
was  little  more  than  half,  in  the 
later  vessels  it  has  risen  to  equality. 
The  measured-mile  performances  of 
the  later  ironclads  have  been  very 
satisfactory  when  the  proportions  of 
the  ship  are  considered ;  but  the 
consumption  of  fuel  to  produce  this 
result  is  very  great,  so  that  even  in 
smooth  water  their  coal-endurance 
is  small  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  mail-steamers.  But  the  actual 
performance  of  such  short  ships 
when  steaming  against  a  head  sea 
is  very  far  short  of  that  at  the  mea- 
sured mile  ;  and  it  is  here  that  their 
weak   point  lies.     Here  also  is  the 
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weak  point  in  Mr.  Fronde's  theory. 
Granted  that  for  tlie  attainment  of 
the  highest  possible  speed  in  smooth 
water  such  a  form  of  body  as  he  has 
prescribed  is  requisite,  the  condi- 
tions are  entirely  changed  ^v'hen 
ocean-waves  have  to  be  encounti»rc<l. 
Here  is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  the  suc- 
cessful perfonnances  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  steamers.  Their  form  and 
proportion,  though  not  that  calcu- 
lated for  developing  the  very  highest 
speed,  is  nevertlieless,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  adapted  for  insuring  a  ra- 
pid passage  across  the  storm-beaten 
Atlantic.  It  is  questionable  whether 
—economical  reasons  apart  —  the 
theoretical  high-s])ecd  form  of  hull 
would  be  found  productive  of  the 
best  results  in  a  seaway.  The  ex- 
treme fineness  of  the  fore  body 
would  render  it  lia])le  to  be  buried 
at  every  plunge  of  the  ship  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  the  propelling  power  in 
lifting  the  mass  of  water  overlying 
it.  Mr.  Fronde's  experiments  on 
this  point  have  ne^^essnrily  been 
confined  to  still  water;  and  the 
theory  of  the  resistance  of  ships, 
even  in  this  condition,  is  still  con- 
fessedly in  an  imperfect  state,  while 
in  the  condition  of  a  confused  sea 
the  problem  ])eeomes  so  enonnously 
complicated  that  long  experience 
can  alone  determine  the  question. 
Mr.  White,  in  summing  up  this 
chapter  of  his  work,  says  : — 

"  It  will  suflire  to  sny  that  the  state 
of  the  sea  and  the  motions  of  ]>it('liin^ 
and  rolling  vary  so  greatly  at  different 
tinips,  that  any  attempt  to  express  the 
increase    in    re.sistanro    bv    an    exact 

■ 

method  would  bo  hopeless,  ev»n  if 
there  were  a  com])let<»  tlieory  for  n*- 
sistance  in  smooth  water.  Kxperienre, 
however,  cnnfinns  the  arcuracy  of  an 
opinion  wl.icli  wouhl  be  formed  on 
the  most  superficial  investijration — 
viz.,  that  fcreat  length.  siz«»,  and 
weight  in  phij)s  /iriv«»  thrm  a  greater 
power  of  maintaining  their  speed  in  a 


seaway.  The  regularity  of  the  pag- 
sages  made  by  the  largo  trans- Atlantic 
steamers,  under  very"  various  ccndi- 
tions  of  wind  and  weather,  supply  the 
best  possible  illuBtratiou  of  this  gen- 
eral statement." 

We  have  seen  how  that  the  pro- 
portions of  our  modem  ships  of 
war  are  governed  by  considerations 
of  handiness;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  same  considera- 
tions afiected  the  designs  of  the  old 
sailing-ships,  not  only  in  the  Navy, 
but  al^^o  in  the  mercantile  ina- 
rine. 

"  It  was  fonncrly  assumetl  that  the 
length  of  a  successful  sailing-Bhip 
should  not  exceed  four  times  tlio  beam. 
In  many  vessels  having  a  high  reputa- 
tion  for  performanco  and  spe<fd,  the 
length  was  not  much  moro  than  throf^ 
times  the  beam.  The  great  increase 
in  the  proportionate  lengths  of  steam- 
ships, and  the  conse<iu«*nt  improve- 
ment in  their  performance,  apix^ars  to 
have  affected  |the  construction  of  sail- 
ing-ships. The  cUp))er8  of  the  mercan- 
tile marine  frequently  have  lengths  of 
from  five  to  six  times  the  beam." 


But  the  fact  is,  that  the  earlier 
proportions  were  maint'iincd  for 
the  purjiose  of  handiness,  Tliough 
speed  was  desirable  for  our  old  Bail- 
ing men-of-war,  it  was  just  as  essen- 
tial that  they  should  be  quick  in 
manceuvring  for  the  purpose  of  the 
naval  tactics  of  those  days  as  it 
is  for  the  ironclads  of  tlic  present 
epoch  ;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
above  proportions  gave  the  proper 
balance  between  speed  and  haiuli- 
ness  for  sailing-ships  in  the  same 
manner    as    it   is   found   necessary 

• 

now  to  fix  a  limit  to  tlie  length  of 
our  armoured  vessels.  So  also  with 
regard  to  the  merchant-sliips  in  the 
days  when  steamers  were  unknown. 
Handiness  Avas  a  necessity  for  them 
to  beat  in  and  out  of  harbour,  and 
to  navigate  narrow  waters;  and 
while    the   rate  of   speed  has  been 
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raised  bv  the  increase  of  lensftb,  so 
has  this  quality  of  handiness  been 
lessened  to  a  very  serious  extent, 
for  the  modern  clippers  are  slow  in 
tacking  and  difficult  to  get  off  the 
wind.  The  result  is,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  a  steam-tug  for  enter- 
ing and  leaving  harbours,  except 
with  a  leading  wind,  has  become  a 
necessity.  It  was  not  till  the  in- 
troduction of  the  screw-propeller 
that  the  increase  of  length  took 
place  in  our  ships  of  war.  The 
proportion  of  length  to  breadth  of 
our  very  latest-built  sailing-frigates 
and  line-of-battlc  ships  was  much 
the  same  as  it  had  always  been  up 
to  that  time  ;  and  it  was  only  when 
the  adoption  of  the  screw  could 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  manoeuvr- 
ing power  which  resulted  from  the 
greater  length,  but  which  was  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  for  fighting 
purposes,  that  the  old  proportions 
were  abandoned.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  general  proportion 
of  length  to  breadth  of  the  present 
racing  yachts  is  from  4  to  1  to  5  to 
1  ;  but  here  carrying  capacity  is,  of 
course,  left  out  of  question. 

Handiness  was  not,  however,  the 
only  reason  governing  the  old  pro- 
portions in  men-of-war.  Actions 
having  to  be  fought  under  sail,  it 
was  important  that  the  ships  should 
possess,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
quality  of  stiffness  —  that  they 
should  incline  as  little  as  possible 
under  the  pressure  of  their  sails,  in 
order  to  use  their  guns  with  the 
best  effect.  And  a  small  proportion 
of  length  to  breadth  (other  condi- 
tions being  equal)  gives  the  best 
result  in  this  respect.  But  stiffness 
under  canvas  is  now  of  less  import- 
ance, for  actions  will  alwavs  be 
fought  under  steam  alone ;  and  the 
object  now  sought  after  by  the 
naval  architect  is  to  minimise  the 
rolling  tendency.  Referring  to  the 
qualification   above — "  other  condi- 


tions being   equal" — it   must    be 
observed   that  the  stiffness  or  sta- 
bility  of    a   ship   mainly    depends 
upon  the  position  of  her  centre  of 
gravity,  or,  more  properly,  upon  the 
position  of  the   centre   of    gravity 
below   the    metacentre.      Speaking 
generally,    the    greater    the    meta- 
centric height  the  greater  the  sta- 
bility, but,  at  the  same   time,  the 
greater  the   rolling    tendency.     As 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  raised  and 
the  metacentric  height  diminished, 
the  stability  becomes  lessened,  and 
so  does  the  rolling  tendency.     Since, 
then,  on  the  one  hand,  there  would 
be  no  sail  set  in  action  to  steady 
the  ship  and  check  the  rolling,  and, 
on   the  other  hand,  not  the   fcame 
necessity  for  stifiiiess  under  canvas, 
it  has  followed  that  the  desicms  of 
our  full-rigged  unarmoured  cruisers 
liave  become  gradually  modified  by 
these  conditions ;  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,    the     more     recently- 
built   ships   of    this   class   carry    a 
much    smaller    proportion   of  sail- 
power   than   did   the   old   type   of 
ship,  while  they  heel  more  readily 
under  the    pressure   of    even    this 
reduced  spread  of  canvas. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
speed  as  depending  upon  propor- 
tion of  hull,  a  word  must  be  said 
respecting  the  fast  torpedo-boats 
and  steam-launches,  whose  perfor- 
mances have  excited  such  interest. 

"  Vessels  of  from  50  to  100  feet  in 
length  have  been  driven  at  speeds  of 
from  10  to  20  knots  per  liour  in  smooth 
water,  considerably  exceedinjj  theniea- 
surod-mile  speeds  of  the  fastest  sea- 
going ships." 

An  example  is  given  us  in  the 
case  of  one  such  boat,  the  Miranda, 
of  45^  feet  length,  5J  feet  breadth, 
and  2  ^  feet  draught.  Her  displace- 
ment on  the  trial  trip  was  3.73  tons, 
her  engines  developed  68  horse- 
power, and  she  attained  a  speed  of 
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16.2  knots.  \Vc  rtms.t  obsone,  in 
passing,  tliat  she  is  one  of  the  sniall- 
ost  of  her  type,  and  that  very  much 
higher  results  have  been  obtained 
than  the  speed  mentioned.  Now, 
according  to  the  formula  before 
alhided  to,  the  combined  lengths 
of  fore  and  after  body  to  produce 
thi:^  speed  most  economically  should 
bo  200  feet,  or  nearlv  six  times  as 
great  as  the  whole  length  of  the 
boat.  How  then  is  such  a  speed 
produced  if  this  theory  is  correct  ? 
The  answer  is  simple  :  J>y  power. 
While,  as  we  have  seen,  the  indicat- 
ed horse-power  per  ton  of  displace- 
ment is  in  the  mail-st.oamcrs  0.5,  and 
in  ironclads  from  O.G  to  1 ,  it  was  in 
this  little  craft  no  less  than  15.55; 
though  in  tiie  Inconstant,  unar- 
moured  fiigate  of  52 3S  tons,  at  evciu 
a  slightly  greater  speed,  it  ^vas  but 
l.o8.  Now  there  must  be  a  siicii- 
lice  somewhere  to  produce  this  re- 
sult, an<l  it  is  seen  from  v/hat  fol- 
lows. The  percentage  of  weight  of 
boilers  and  machinery,  wilh  respect 
to  displacement,  is  in  the  case  of 
the  Inconstant  10;  in  the  Miranda, 
51.  And  the  penMMitage  of  the  Incon- 
stant class,  with  respect  to  vessels 
in  general,  is  exceptionally  high ; 
therefore  the  contrast  is  all  the  more 
striking,  'i'he  coal-suijply  of  the 
Inconstant  is  11  per  cent  oi  tlie 
displacement ;  in  the  Miranda  it  is 
only  4  ])er  cent.  There  remains 
for  the  \vei;;ht  of  liull  and  the  en- 
tire  etjuipment  TO  per  cent  in  the 
Inconstant,  but  only  4  2  per  cent  in 
the  Mirand'i.  It  is  thus  plain  that 
the  great  s|)eed  of  these  little  ves- 
sels is  due  to  the  enormous  pro- 
portion of  engine-pt»wer,  to  which 
everything  else  is  given  up.  They 
only  carry  fuel  for  three  to  four 
liours  at  their  maximum  speed ; 
thev  are  built  of  extremciv  liirbt 
scantling  and  the  thinnest  plates, 
and  liave  no  carrvinj;  ca()acitY  what- 
ever.     ^Moreover,  the    sli«4htest    ad- 


dition to  the  weight  of  their  equip- 
ment materially  art'ects  their  speed. 
As  our  author  says,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  experience  of  these  boats 
will  in  any  way  influence  ship- 
construction. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the 
improvements  which  have  been 
brought  about  in  steam-ship  ina- 
chi fiery  of  late  years.  Though  not 
striiitly  within  the  subject  of  Naval 
Architecture,  'vet  the  work  of  the 
marine  engineer  is  so  closely  aKsoci- 
ated  with  that  of  the  shipbnilder, 
that,  as  Mr.  White  says,  in  order  to 
fuliil  all  the  requirements  in  the 
design  of  a  steam-ship,  joint  action 
is  necessary  un  the  [>art  of  botli. 
The  (piestion  of  some  expression  to 
denote  the  povv-er  exerted  by  a 
mnrine  steam-engine  is  nearly  as 
diilicult  a  one  to  settle  satisfactorily 
as  that  of  the  tonnage  of  ships. 
Formerly  the  method  employed  was 
an  arbitrary  rule,  depending  upon 
certain  a.^suined  conditions  which 
gave  a  result  called  nominal  horse- 
power. This,  although  it  did  not 
j)retend  to  be  an  actual  measure 
of  the  pt)wer  developed  by  the  ma- 
chinery, answered  fairly  well  for 
the  [>urp«»se  of  comparison,  so  long 
as  tl»e  form  of  boiler,  pressure  of 
steam,  and  ty[>e  of  engine  remained 
without  change.  But  as  soon  as 
these  were  dej)arted  from,  this  rule 
became  as  useless  for  expressing  the 
})Ower  exerted  by  an  engine  as  did 
li.O.M.  for  representing  the  size  of 
a  ship.  Vaiious  methods  have  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute,  but  the 
most  sati-ifactory  otic,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  Koyal  Navy, 
is  that  of  the  "  Indicated  Horse- 
I'ower,-'  a  measure  of  the  actual 
work  p Informed  by  the  steam  ixi 
the  cvlinders.  This  is  not  an  ab- 
solutely  correct  measure  of  the 
p<»^^er  exercise  <l  in  propelling  tho 
ship,  sin<*e  it  takes  no  account  of 
the  amount  ab-: orbed  in  overcoming 
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the  friction  of  the  engines,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  jill  practical 
purposes.  1  o  sliow  the  worthless- 
ues>s  of  nominal  horse-power  as  a 
measure  at  the  present  day,  Mr. 
White  gives  a  table  showing  that 
nominal  horse-power  varies  from 
one-half  to  one-eighth  of  the  indi- 
cated horse-power  in  nine  vessels 
of  different  classes. 

There  have  been  tw^o  great  re- 
volutions in  the  type  of  marine 
engines  and  boilers.  First,  the 
substitution  of  the  surface-con- 
densers for  those  of  the  old  jet 
svstem,  tofjether  with  the  introduc- 
tion  of  superheated  steam  ;  and 
secondly,  the  adoption  of  the 
**  compound"  system  of  engine. 
But  besides  these  radical  changes 
of  construction  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  boiler- pressure 
iJuring  the  last  thirty  years,  from 
5  lb.  on  the  square  inch  to  GO  lb., 
and  even  more.  The  result  is  a 
verv  creat  advance  in  the  economi- 
cal  performances  of  steam-ships,  en- 
abling some  voyages  to  be  made 
which  were  formerly  impossible 
under  steam  only,  and  rendering 
other  passages  remunerative  which 
could  otherwise  only  be  performed 
at  a  great  loss  of  profit.  In  round 
numbers  the  consumption  of  fuel 
lias  been  reduced  to  one-half  of  what 
it  formerlv  was. 

"  The  progress  made  in  steam-ship 
constrnction  lias  enabled  the  lonjjest 
ocean- voyage  lliat  requires  to  he  per- 
formed, from  En^laud  to  Australia, 
to  bo  succt'ssfully  accomplished  by 
steamers.  This  crowning  triumph  of 
fiteani  -  naviofation  deserves  especial 
mention.  Ships  are  now  runninjj  on 
tlio  Australian  Hue  which  perform  a 
voyaf^o  exct'cding-  12,000  miles  at  an 
average  speed  of  11  or  12  knots, 
and  consume  only  1500  or  ICOO 
tons  of  coal  to  drive  a  weight  of  0000 
to  7000  tons  from  port  to  port.  Plac- 
injj  theso  facts  besido  tlie  correspond- 
ing  figures  for   the   Great  Western — a 


successful  ship  in  her  day — one  is 
enabled  to  appreciate  better  the  pro- 
gress of  forty  years.  That  vessel  had 
an  average  ocean-speed  of  8  or  9 
knots,  and  consumed  from  400  to 
500  tons  of  coal  in  driving  a  weiglit 
of  about  2000  tons  a  distance  of  3000 
miles.  Contrasting  the  pioneer  Atlan- 
tic steamer  with  the  magnificent  ves- 
sels now  employed,  no  lees  remarkable 
evidence  of  progress  will  appear.  Ex- 
isting vessels  are  four  times  as  lieavy 
as  the  Oreat  Western,  but  can  make 
the  passage  at  an  average  6i»eed  of  14 
to  15f  knots,  with  an  ex])enditure  of 
coal  only  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
their  predecessor." 

y\gain — 

"The  longer  the  voyage,  and  the 
larger  the  pro]X)rtionate  coal-supply, 
the  greater  are  tlie  gains  of  the  modern 
type.  For  example,  a  steamer  which 
has  now  to  carry  a  weight  of  coal 
equalling  three-tenths  of  her  total  dis- 
placement, in  order  to  perform  the 
voyage  to  Australia,  might  have  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  displacement  avail- 
able for  cargo.  But  if  she  had  engines 
of  the  early  type,  consuming  coal  twice 
as  rapidly,  she  would  require  to  carry 
coals  amounting  to  three-ffths  of  her 
total  weight,  and  could  carry  no  cargo. 
.  .  .  It  is  to  the  improvements  in 
marine  engines,  which  have  brought 
about  such  great  economy  in  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  that  the  moderate 
size  of  these  successful  ships  is  due. 
When  the  design  of  the  (ircat  East- 
(,'rn  Avas  in  contemplation,  no  such 
results  had  been  attained  ;  and  it  ap- 
l)eared  necessary  to  build  a  ship  of 
extraordinary  dimensions  for  a  service 
which  is  now  successfully  accomplish, 
ed  by  ships  of  less  than  one-fourth  her 
disjdacement." 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
Mr.  White  further  in  this  most  inter- 
esting work,  but  it  is  with  reluc- 
tance that  we  lay  down  the  pen.  W^c 
have  left  unnoticed  some  chapters 
of  the  book — those  relating  to  the 
more  abstruse  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject, such  as  the  theory  of  wave- 
motion,  the  oscillation  of  ships,  the 
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investigation  of  rolling  and  pitching 
tendencies,  the  action  of  the  water 
upon  the  rudder,  and  other  points 
in  which  some  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  hydro-dynamics  is 
requisite ;  although,  as  we  have 
said  before,  these  matters  are  treated 
by  our  author  in  such  a  manner 
that  but  little  mathematical  know- 
ledge is  wanted  to  accompany  him 
throughout.  We  recommend  to  all 
our  readers  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject a  careful  perusal  of  this  volume, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 


contributions  to  popular  science  that 
the  teeming  literature  of  the  day 
has  produced.  And  the  merit  of 
the  work  is  enhanced  by  the  vigour 
of  the  style,  and  the  well-chosen 
langUcige  in  which  it  is  written. 
The  constructive  department  of  the 
Admiralty  is  to  bo  congratulated  on 
such  an  able  member  of  its  staft*; 
and  the  students  of  the  Royal  Naval 
College  are  fortunate  in  haviofi^  a 
lecturer  who  can  expound  a  diffi- 
cult science  in  so  clear  and  forcible 
a  manner. 


J 
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THE  COTTAGE  BY   THE  RIVER. 


[Note  by  Mr.  Thomas  WyatU — The  occurrences  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  happened  nearly  ten  years  ago ;  but  for  reasons,  some  of 
which  will  be  obvious  on  perusal,  and  others  with  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  trouble  the  reader,  the  publication  of  the  account  of  them  has 
been  deferred  until  the  present  time. — T.  W.] 


A  BUSY  man,  living  by  my  pen, 
wearied  of  and  worried  with  work, 
when  the  time  came  round  for  tak- 
ing my  usual  summer  holiday  I 
had  almost  lost  the  power  to  make 
the  eftbrt  needed  for  the  start. 
Switzerland,  Norway,  even  Scot- 
land,— to  reach  any  of  these  coun- 
tries involved  a  journey  which  I 
felt  in  my  present  mood  and  state 
of  health  an  extreme  disinclination 
to  take.  This  state  of  feeling 
should  have  warned  me  of  the  neces- 
sity for  rest  and  change.  My  nerves 
were  unstrung,  and  I  wanted  rest; 
but  I  was  in  the  slavery  of  author- 
ship. I  had  given  \ip  for  a  time 
the  press  and  magazine  writing 
which  afforded  a  sufficient  income 
for  my  simple  wants,  in  order  to 
devote  myself  to  a  considerable 
work  from  which  I  hoped  to  gain 
more  reputation  than  could  be  got 
from  anonymous  contributions;  and 
I  was  under  an  engagement  to  de- 
liver a  certain  quantity  of  manu- 
script to  my  publisher  by  the 
autumn,  on  which,  unfortunately, 
I  had  received  a  considerable  ad- 
vance. The  weight  was  still  very 
short,  and  I  knew  well  that  if  I 
took  a  regular  holiday  I  should 
never  make  good  the  deficiency  in 
time.  Had  I  been  living  with 
friends,  they  would  have  made  mo 
take  the  rest  I  needed  ;  but  I  was 
my  Qwn  master,  living  in  cham- 
bers, with  no  one  to  criticise,  or  to 
keep  me  to  regular  habits,  save 
my  housekeeper,  whose  frequent 
remarks  on  my  ill-looks  and  late 
hours   had  become    at   last   simply 


irritating.  And  thus  the  days 
passed,  with  the  inclination  to 
work  growing  ever  less,  without 
recreation  or  amusement, — in  the 
appearance  of  industry  without  its 
results. 

One  sultry  evening  in  July,  at 
the  close  of  a  day  spent  in  the 
seclusion  of  my  chambers  with 
little  result  save  a  headache  and 
a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  which  was 
now  the  only  form  of  hunger  I  ever 
experienced,  while  sauntering  down 
the  hot  and  stuffy  street  by  way  of 
taking  exercise,  more  to  gratify  ray 
housekeeper  than  myself,  I  met  my 
friend  Tom  Wyatt,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  some  time,  and  who  at 
once  noticed  my  ill-looks. 

**  You  are  looking  as  if  you  had 
taken  too  large  a  dose  of  the  Lon- 
don season,  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
said.  "You  ought  to  anticipate 
your  usual  holiday,  and  be  off  to 
Switzerland  at  once.  I  never  saw 
you  look  so  used-up  before." 

I  repudiated  the  cause  ascribed 
for  my  appearance,  for  I  had  been 
leading  a  hermit's  life,  and  said 
that  I  did  not  see  the  way  to  going 
abroad  this  year,  or  anywhere  far 
from  town. 

"Then  why  don't  you  do  as  I 
do,"  he  replied,  "  and  take  sub- 
urban lodgings  on  the  river  ?  I  am 
living  down  at  Stainham.  I  have 
got  a  lodging  at  the  man's  from 
whom  I  hire  my  boat.  I  get  a 
swim  in  the  river  every  morning 
before  I  come  up,  and  a  pull  every 
evening  after  I  go  down.  You 
have  no  idea  how  fresh  and  jolly 
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tlie  air  is  on  the  river  of  .an  even- 
ing— (jiiite  diiiorent  to  tl^is  ftutty 
London  uir.  Lots  of  fellows  I 
know  are  living  down  there  for  the 
summer,  and  the  best  inn  is  next 
door  to  my  lodgings;  so  there  is 
plenty  of  company.  We  have  a 
eapital  train  morniiijj  and  evenin^f, 
and  Ave  liavo  just  time  for  a  rnh- 
bor  going  down.  It's  far  better 
<liir<xin*j:s  than  Switzerland  or  the 
Rhine,  and  ev«'r  so  mn(rh  cheaper.*' 
And  my  friend  went  on  to  unjfe  me 
to  come  down  and  stay  for  a  few 
days  with  him,  and  irt*t  some  boat- 
h\<r  and  fresh  air. 

i^ut  the  prospect  of  living  in  a 
bustlinii;  country  town,  next  door  to 
a  riverside  inn,  which  Wvatt  men- 
tioncd  easnallv  was  doinix  a  *'  roar- 
ing  trade"  at  this  seasini,  liad  no 
attraction  for  me  in  my  present 
mood,  still  ;(>;s  the  makini;  one  in 
a  rubber  wliilo  bein;^  Imrrietl  alono; 
at  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  nf»tion 
of  a  month  or  so  ]>asM'J  <in  tho 
river,  I  replied,  seemed  a  very 
pleii.-ant  one ;  l)ut  I  sh<:nld  like 
.some  (piieter  place  th.in  he  ha<l 
chosen.  For  I  wanted  (piiet,  and 
freedom  from  i!iterni[>tion  for  study 
and  writing.  I  was  in  arrears  al- 
ready wi'th  some  literary  worlc  1 
hiid  on  hand,  and  mu>t  make  np 
for  lost  time.  A  secluded  cottage 
t)n  the  river,  now,  or  loJi^incrs  in  a 
(piiet  farndiouse,  would  be  jest  the 
thinjx  for  me. 

Wvatt  obsi'Tvt'd  tliat  crottaLres 
with  a  river  frontajre  commanded 
very  high  rents  at  this  sea-Jon  ;  but 
if  he  saw  or  heard  of  anvthinu: 
likely  to  suit,  he  woiild  let  me 
know. 

Two  or  three  d;;vs  after  this  I 
iXot  a  note  from  him,  to  :ay  that  he 
had  found  tlie  very  ]>laee  that  I 
wanted;  and  lie  pro|>o>ed  that  wc 
should  go  and  look  at  it  together 
that  afternoon,  startinir  bv  the  five 
oVlock  (piick  train. 

I   met   liim,    accordingly,   at   the 


station,  at  the  time  appointed.  Wo 
dill  not  stop  at  Stainham  going 
down,  for  Wvatt  said  that  it  Avonld 
be  too  long  a  pull  from  there  up  to 
our  destination.  So,  passing  that 
place,  we  got  out  at  Maddeley,  a 
station  some  twenty  minutes  further 
down  the  line,  also  on  tlie  river- 
bank.  Here  hiring  a  boat,  Wjatt 
took  the  sculls,  and  I  sat  lazily  in 
the  stern,  a?  he  pulled  up  stream 
for  our  destination. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer's  cveninjr, 
and  the  (juiet  of  the  peaceful  scene 
a(?ted  like  balm  on  my  worried 
nerves.  This  was  evidently  just 
the  sort  of  life  to  suit  me.  1  won- 
dered that  I  had  never  thought  of 
spen<ling  the  summer  on  the  river 
before ;  and  1  was  ready  to  take 
the  cottaLTO  before  I  Jiad  .seen  it, 
and  determined  to  be  pleased  with 
it,  whatever  sort  of  place  it  u)ight 
prove  to  l>c. 

Wyatt  had  not  Keen  it  either, 
althougli  so  familiar  witli  the  river. 
It  was  o!i  the  tail  of  a  mill-sti'ean), 
he  explained,  and  separated  from 
the  main  channel  by  an  island,  lie 
Inul  lieard  of  it  from  a  friend,  who, 
coming  down  the  river,  had  stopped 
to  bathe  in  this  back  stream,  and 
had  ob-^erved  the  cottage,  with  a 
notice  that  it  was  to  let.  Rather  a 
jungle  of  a  j)lace  he  reported  it  to 
be,  and  looked  damp;  but  it  might 
do  well  enriugh  for  the  summer. 
"  Here  we  are  at  the  j)lace  itself," 
continued  Wvatt,  **and  shall  be 
able  to  judge  for  ourselves,"  And 
as  he  spoke  he  turned  the  boat  to 
the  left,  otV  the  main  channel,  and 
jnilled  up  a  narrow  branch  scarcely 
wiile  enoujjh  for  plvin^'the  scull?. 

1I(?  rowed  for  about  a  furlonjijr 
up  this  channel.  On  our  right 
was  the  island  which  separated  it 
from  the  main  stream,  meadow  and 
osier  land  ;  (m  our  left  also  a  mea- 
dow, suce.eeded  by  a  wood,  which 
terminated  in  an  ill-kept  lawn  of 
three  or  four  acres,  overgrown  with 
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shnibs,  on  which,  about  fifty  yards 
back  from  the  stream,  was  the  cot- 
tage. A  board  suspended  to  a  post 
on  the  bank  announced,  in  letters 
almost  obliterated  by  damp,  that 
the  house  was  to  bo  let,  furnished, 
and  that  the  key  was  kept  at  the 
mill.  Of  this  mill  we  could  just 
catch  a  glimpse,  higher  up  the  chan- 
nel, through  the  thick  underwood 
that  lined  the  banks,  and  between 
the  posta  of  some  neglected  eel- 
pots;  but  we  could  hear  plainly 
the  sound  of  the  water  rushing 
through  the  race  of  which  this  chan- 
nel formed  the  termination  ;  and 
for  this  point,  accordingly,  we  now 
made,  Wyatt  with  difficulty  forc- 
ing the  boat  throngh  the  eel-pots, 
and  punting  p.ast  the  overhanging 
bushes.  Approaching  the  mill,  our 
progress  was  stopped  by  some 
stakes,  partly  above  and  partly  un- 
der water,  wliich  crossed  the  chan- 
nel where  it  narrowed  just  below 
the  bridge  that  connected  the  mill 
with  the  mainland.  Fastening  the 
boat  to  these  stakes,  where  they 
joined  the  shore,  we  proceeded  in 
quest  of  the  miller,  whom  we  found 
indoors. 

The  miller  told  us  we  should  have 
found  the  cottage  open ;  it  was  always 
left  open  during  tlie  day  to  air  it. 
P£is  daughter  had  just  gone  to  shut 
it  up  for  the  night,  but  we  could 
get  there  in  time  to  see  it  first,  if 
we  went  back  at  once.  So  leaving 
our  boat  fastened  below  the  bridge, 
we  crossed  it  and  walked  back. 

Passincc  throuirh  an  orchard  we 
entered  a  little  wood  which  extend- 
ed alonor  the  bank  of  the  stream,  so 
thick  and  overgrown  that  the  path 
could  hardly  be  made  out,  which  en- 
closed the  upper  side  of  the  lawn 
on  which  the  cottage  stood.  Emerg- 
ing from  tliis  wood,  and  crossing  the 
lawn,  we  now  saw,  what  no  doubt 
we  miorht  have  seen  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  that  the  front  door  was  wide 
open,  and  several  of  the  windows, 
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to  let  in  the  mild  summer  air,  of 
which  certainly  too  much  could  not 
reach  it  through  the  overgrown 
vegetation  which  surrounded  the 
place ;  and  we  now  entered  the  cot- 
tage to  inspect  it. 

It  seemed  in  bad  repair,  although 
habitable  enough  as  a  summer  res- 
idence, and  bore  that  air  of  neglect 
which  makes  a  shabby  house  look 
still  shabbier  when  unoccupied.  A 
low  veranda  ran  along  the  front ;  and 
on  each  side  of  the  door  in  the  centre, 
which  opened  into  a  passage,  was 
the  window  of  a  sitting-room,  open- 
ing nearly  to  the  ground.  The  one 
on  the  right  was  a  drawing-room 
that  on  the  left  a  dining-room 
At  the  back  of  the  latter  was  a 
smaller  room,  used  apparently  by 
the  late  occupant  mainly  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  fishing-tackle.  The 
staircase  was  in  a  recess  opposite- 
to  this  spare  room,  and  at  the  back 
of  the  drawing-room.  At  the  end 
of  the  passage  was  a  door  communi- 
cating with  the  kitchen  and  offices. 
The  furniture  was  faded  and  shab- 
by, but  sufficient  for  my  purposes. 
There  were  some  easy-chairs  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  a  couch,  all 
covered  with  faded  chintz ;  it  also 
boasted  a  piano  very  much  out  of 
tune,  as  Wyatt  ascertained  by  strik- 
ing a  few  chords  on  it.  The  dining- 
room,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
furniture,  had  a  writing-table  near 
the  window,  at  which  1  thought  I 
would  establish  myself.  The  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  rooms  was 
the  state  of  the  walls,  papered  with 
a  dull  and  dismal  paper,  now  dis- 
coloured with  damp,  the  more  con- 
spicuous as  they  were  bare  of  pic- 
tures or  ornament,  save  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, over  the  fireplace  of  which 
hung  the  portraits  of  a  man  and 
woman, — coloured  photographs  ap- 
parently, not  badly  executed,  al- 
though somewhat  overdone.  The 
woman's  was  the  better  work  of  thc' 
two;  the  figure  was  tall  and  grace-»- 
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ful,  and  the  face,  although  not  al- 
together prepossessing  in  expres- 
sion, a  very  handsome  one.  Whether 
the  person  represented  was  quite  a 
lady  could  not  be  told,  but  the  man 
was  certainly  not  quite  a  gentleman, 
and  the  painter,  perhaps  in  trying 
to  please,  had  laid  on  his  colour  too 
coarsely.  The  representation  was 
of  a  swaggering  fellow  with  a  broad 
chest  and  a  fine  head  of  greasy  hair, 
with  black  curly  whiskers  meeting 
under  the  chin,  moustaches,  and  a 
black  imperial,  wearing  a  good  deal 
of  jewellery,  carefully  picked  out  by 
the  oolourist;  altogether  a  beauty 
man  of  an  objectionable  type,  whom 
some  women  may  be  found  to  ad- 
mire, but  no  men.  "The  last  oc- 
cupants of  the  house,  I  suppose," 
remarked  Wyatt ;  "  the  lady  had  a 
temper  of  her  own,  or  the  artist  has 
libelled  her ;  and  that  fellow  wiis  not 
the  sort  to  stand  it,  either,  I'll  be 
bound ;  he  thinks  a  good  de^il  too 
.jnuch  about  number  one  for  that" 

We  wanted  to  find  the  millers 
daughter,  to  get  some  information 
about  the  amount  of  crockery  and 
kitchen  utensils  available,  but  she 
did  not  a])pear  to  be  anywhere 
about  the  place;  so  I  passed  into 
the  kitchen  to  make  a  rough  inven- 
tory of  its  appliances,  and  afterwards 
went  up-staire  and  looked  over  the 
bedrooms,  while  Wyatt  returned  to 
the  gaidcn  to  have  a  smoke. 

1  found  him  lying  on  the  grass 
by  the  bank  of  the  stream.  '*  t  say, 
riiil,"  my  boy,"  he  obsei-ved,  as  I 
strolled  down  towards  him,  **  von 
will  be  establishing  a  tlirt-iition  with 
the  miller's  daughter  if  you  are  not 
Iooke<l  after — and  a  verv  fine  voung 
woman  she  is,  I  am  bound  to  say. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

I  answered  that  I  was  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion, 
not  having  seen  her. 

**  Why,"  exclaimed  Wyatt,  rais- 
ing himself  on  his  elbow,  **  do  you 
mean   to  sav  vou  didn't  meet  her 
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inside  ?  Why,  she  went  in  not  two 
minutes  before  you  came  out.  She 
came  out  of  the  grove  here  on  her 
way  from  the  mill.'' 

I  replied  that  I  supposed  I  must 
have  been  up-stairs  when  she  entered, 
for  I  did  not  see  her,  nor  even  hear 
her. 

"You  may  well  not  have  heard 
her,  for  she  walked  so  lightly — 
glided  rather  than  walked.  Oar 
friend  the  miller  must  have  given 
her  lessons  in  calisthenics ;  rustic 
beauties  seldom  make  the  most  of 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  car- 
riage." 

We  now  went  up  to  the  bouse  to- 
gether, and  called  out  once  or  twice. 
No  one  answered,  and  we  came 
away.  "  Well,  she  is  an  uncommon 
fine  girl,"  continued  W^yatt,  as  wo 
rotunied  through  the  thicket  to  the 
mill,  "if  her  face  is  at  all  equal  to 
her  figure.  I  didn't  see  her  face. 
I  whistled  to  attract  her  attention, 
but  she  kept  her  head  turned  away, 
with  a  hood  over  it.  She  came 
quickly  out  of  the  thicket,  as  if  she 
were  in  a  hurry  and  thinking  about 
something,  and  went  straight  into 
the  house.  W^liat  a  jungle  this  is, 
to  be  sure!"  ho  continued,  as  wo 
made  our  way  in  single  file  along 
the  traces  of  the  path,  now  over- 
grown with  thorns  and  bushes. 
**  You  will  have  to  get  leavo  to 
have  some  of  this  cut  away." 

We  found  the  miller  smoking  his 
pipe  on  the  bridge.  He  said  that 
the  rent  of  the  cottjigo  was  four 
guineas  a-week ;  and  on  my  demur- 
ring to  that  amount,  he  added  that 
very  likely  the  agent  would  ac- 
cept less.  He  could  not  take  upon 
himself  to  lower  the  terms;  his 
share  in  the  matter  was  simply  to 
get  a  commission  on  the  let.  Had 
I  not  better  see  the  agent  in  town, 
and  make  an  offer.  The  agent 
wanted  very  much  to  get  a  tenant. 
He  had  been  told  to  name  four 
guineas,  but  he  dared  say  something 
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less  would  be  taken  to  secure  a 
tenant  **  Offer  three  guineas,  and 
you  will  get  it,"  Wyatt  observed  to 
me  aside,  ^*and  the  place  will  be 
cheap  at  the  money;  it  would 
fetch  three  times  that  amount  in 
most  parts  of  the  river,  with  so 
much  ground  about  it."  **  How  long 
had  it  been  empty  \ "  I  asked.  Two 
years,  the  miller  believed,  but  it 
was  empty  before  ho  came  to  the 
mill.  **  Two  years ! "  said  Wyatt ; 
**  why,  from  the  look  of  the  place  it 
might  have  been  uninhabited  for 
twenty.  The  last  occupants  must 
have  been  fond  of  a  jungle  life; 
but  perhaps  they  did  not  stay  there 
long  ?  "  The  miller  said  he  did  not 
know  much  about  it;  they  left  be- 
fore he  came  there.  He  spoke  with 
an  air  of  constraint,  as  if  not  wish- 
ing to  pursue  the  subject;  but 
Wyatt,  who  was  not  easily  put 
down,  asked  if  the  pictures  in  the 
drawing-room  represented  the  late 
occupants,  and  the  miller  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  but  with  a  marked 
reserve  of  manner. 

We  now  turned  to  go,  and  as  the 
miller  accompanied  us  to  where  our 
boat  was  moored,  a  few  yards  below 
the  bridge,  his  manner  became  more 
free  and  open.  "  These  stakes  are 
very  handy,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  as 
Wyatt  stooped  to  unfasten  the  paint- 
er; and  on  our  expressing  concur- 
rence, he  went  on :  *'  Ay,  they 
come  in  handy  to  fasten  boats  to — 
they  are  main  handy  in  more  ways 
than  one.  These  stakes  are  what  I 
call  my  bait-lines ;  I  catches  some 
very  lai^re  bait  here,  mostly  in  them 
deep  stakes  there,  in  the  middle, 
under  water — dead-bait  I  calls  it. 
You  see,  this  is  the  way  to  the  ferry 
over  my  bridge,  and  sometimes 
parties  come  along  here  of  a  night, 
tight  or  what  not,  and  they  loses 
their  way  over  my  bridge,  and  falls 
in,  and  then  instead  of  floating 
down,  they  get  caught  in  these 
here  stakes ;  and  so  1  sees  'era  of  a 


morning  and  pulls  them  out  Bat 
it's  too  late  then  to  send  for  the 
doctor." 

"Does  this  often  happen?" 
asked  Wyatt. 

"Wonderful  often;  it's  wonder- 
ful how  many  folk  about  here  gets 
tight  of  a  night,  and  misses  the 
road  over  my  bridge — wonderful 
many,  considering  how  few  folks 
there  be  in  these  parts  altogether. 
'Tisn't  like  as  if  it  were  London, 
you  see,  or  even  Stainham ;  there's 
only  villages  about  here." 

"You  ought  to  have  a  railing 
put  to  your  bridge,"  called  out  Wy- 
att, as  he  pushed  the  boat  off,  and 
sent  her  stem -foremost  down  the 
stream. 

"  So  I  ought — ^master,  so  I  ought," 
chuckled  the  miller  in  reply ;  "  leastr 
ways  I  ought  to  draw  them  stakes 
away,  and  then  I  shouldn't  be 
troubled  with  dead-bait  of  a  morn- 
mg." 

"  That  old  fellow  thinks  himself 
a  wag,"  said  Wyatt,  as  we  dropped 
slowly  down ;  "  who  would  nave 
thouscht  an  old  clown  like  that 
would  have  such  a  stvlish  daugh- 
ter!  " 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  before 
we  went  down  to  the  boat,  I  had 
stopped  to  have  a  few  words  with 
the  miller  about  the  best  way  of 
obtaining  supplies,  and  so  forth, 
while  Wyatt  wandered  about  the 
island  to  And  a  good  place  for  boat- 
ing in  the  morning.  Just  as  I  was 
preparing  to  follow  him,  the  miller's 
daughter  came  up  to  ns  to  tell  her 
father  that  she  had  returned  from 
the  cottage,  who  bade  her  put  the 
key  on  the  hook  over  the  iireplace ; 
and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  ar- 
range that  she  should  bo  there  to 
meet  me  when  I  expected  to  arrive 
the  day  but  one  following  to  take 
possession.  And  but  that  I  could 
make  allowance  for  my  friend's  in- 
fatuation about  the  fair  sex,  and 
his    disposition    to   discover    some 
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beauty  in  every  woman  lie  met, 
undistinguisliable  by  any  one  else, 
I  should  have  been  astonished  at 
the  hyperbole  ho  employed  about  the 
miller's  daughter.  A  comely  wench 
enough,  no  doubt,  but  certainly  to 
my  view  the  reverse  of  graceful  in 
either  carriage  or  figure.  When  I  put 
this  to  him  afterwards,  he  retorted 
that  nothing  better  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  sedentary  misogynist, 
who  knew  women  only  in  books. 

And  now  we  had  made  our  way 
past  the  cottage,  looking  cool  and 
(luiet  if  somewhat  gloomy  and  over- 
shaded  with  its  tangled  garden  and 
setting  of  dark  groves,  and  shot  out 
into  tlie  main  river,  which,  peaceful 
though  it  was,  and  little  tenanted 
at  this  hour,  seemed  quite  lively 
in  contrast  with  the  lonely  creek, 
whicli,  with  its  overhanging  trees 
and  bush(;s,  was  settling  into  the 
jjloom  of  twilight,  while  the  open 
river  still  remained  light  and  clear. 
l*assing  by  Maddeley,  where  we  had 
stopped  coming  up,  Wyatt  rowed  on 
to  St^iinham.  I  had  not  for  a  long 
time  enjoyed  anything  so  much  as 
this  row  down,  or  rather,  as  sitting 
in  the  boat  liizily  while  my  friend 
did  the  work.  This  river- life,  so 
near  at  hand,  yet  of  which  I  had 
made  no  use  before,  came  on  me  like 
the  revelation  of  a  state,  where  peaee 
and  <]uiet  could  be  found  to  refresli 
and  strentrthen  me  for  the  labour  be- 
fore  me.  I  thouijht  to  mvself  that, 
sittini;  in  the  silence  of  that  cool 
parlour,  the  work  to  be  <lone,  which 
seemed  so  irksome  and  repulsive  in 
my  London  chambers,  would  become 
easv  aixain  as  it  used  to  be  in  the 
months  gone  by,  before  I  had  fallen 
into  listless  and  yet  res{l(»ss  habits; 
and  I  ex))eriencc<l  all  the  ngreeable 
sense  of  exi)eetation  while  ]>artak- 
ing  of  Wyalt's  h»>spitality  for  the 
night  in  his  little  lodgings  at  Stain- 
ham.  As  v»e  .sit  on  a  bench  in 
front  of  the  house  on  the  river- 
bank  after  our    liirlit  dinner,  while 


he  smoked  his  pipe  and  I  looked 
out  on  tbe  tranquil  river,  I  felt  how 
far  pleasanter  and  more  wholesome 
in  my  present  state  would  be  this 
mode  of  life  than  stopping  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  the  quiet  of  my  new 
tenement  would  be  pleasanter  and 
more  sootliing  stilL  For  even  at 
Stainham  the  laujjhter  of  some  of 
the  town-folks — shop-boys  and  their 
sweetliearts,  I  suppose,  out  after  the 
day's  work — as  their  boats  passed 
up  and  down  till  late  into  the 
night,  liarsh  and  noisy  as  it  sound- 
ed, jarred  on  my  nerves,  I  won- 
dered it  did  not  annoy  Wyatt  as 
it  did  me ;  but  he  retorted  that  it 
would  not  bother  me  more  than 
it  did  him  if  I  would  only  take  to 
smoking. 

We  returned  next  morning  to 
town,  and  I  liastened  to  call  on  the 
agents  for  the  cottage,  whose  ad- 
dress liad  been  given  me  by  tlio 
miller.  The  member  of  the  firm  into 
whose  room  I  was  shown,  made  but 
little  objection  to  the  proposed  terms. 
Evidently  they  would  take  almost 
anything  to  get  the  house  let  The 
U^fLse,  it  appeared,  was  still  held  by 
the  late  oeeu])ant ;  it  had  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  firm  as  a  bad  debt. 
"Who  was  the  late  occupant?"  I 
asked,  as  I  rose  to  go.  Well,  he 
was  believed  to  be  a  person  of  inde- 
pendent means.  "  Why  did  he  leave, 
and  where  was  he  now  ? "  That  was 
just  what  they  wouhl  like  to  know. 
"  Was  he  a  married  man  with  a 
young  wifi*  i "  Well,  Mr.  Perkins  be- 
lieved he  was.  **  Then,"  wiid  T,  "  I 
snp])ose  those  are  their  likenesses 
which  T  saw  in  the  drawing-room." 
^fr.  IVrkins  believed  they  would  be, 
but  adde<l  that  he  really  knew  very 
little  about  the  matter,  lliey  both 
left  the  place  (juite  suddenly,  for 
some  reason  unknown,  and  he  had 
never  heard  from  them  since. 

The  rest  of  the  day  and  the  suc- 
ceeding one  went  speedily  in  the 
necessary  preparations  for  my  coun- 
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try  housekeeping ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  tlie  latter,  Wyatt  and  I 
again  set  off  together,  and  by  the 
same  'train  as  before.  For  it  had 
been  arranged  that  he  should  spend 
a  few  days  with  me  at  the  cottage, 
to  see  ine  started,  as  he  called  it. 
I  must  confess  that  I  would  almost 
have  preferred  to  make  the  begin- 
ning by  myself,  possessed  as  I  was 
with  perhaps  a  morbid  craving  to 
be  alone;  and  if  Wyatt's  good 
spirits  could  be  appreciated  at  times, 
they  were  somewnat  oppressive  at 
othei*8.  But  of  course  I  could  not 
refuse  the  offer  of  his  company, 
and  I  trust  he  did  not  detect  any 
ungraciousness  in  mv  manner  of 
responding  to  it. 

We  stopped  as  formerly  at  Mad- 
deley,  whither  Wyatt  had  this  time 
sent  his  boat  on  in  advance,  and 
he  rowed  me  as  before  up  from  tliere 
to  our  new  quarters,  where  we  ar- 
rived while  the  long  summer  even- 
ing was  still  young.  The  fine  wea- 
ther continued;  and  in  this  return 
to  the  river  I  experienced  a  re- 
vival of  spirits  and  calmness  of 
mood  to  which  I  had  for  long  been 
a  stranger,  and  I  began  to  look  for- 
ward with  a  keen  sense  of  antici- 
patory pleasure  to  a  lengthened 
stay  here.  Arrived  before  the  lawn, 
and  making  fast  the  boat  to  the 
bank,  we  walked  up  to  tlie  cottage, 
and  found  Mrs.  l^ond,  my  house- 
keeper, who  had  come  down  by  train 
direct  at  mid-day  to  the  station  at 
the  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  river,  at  the  back  of  the 
cottage,  busily  engaged  in  getting 
things  into  order,  and  preparing 
our  supper.  My  books  had  been 
unpacked,  and,  with  a  few  other 
articles  which  had  been  brought 
down,  they  gave  already  a  home- 
like and  comfortable  aspect  to  the 
dining-room.  I  may  here  men- 
tion that  a  difficulty  had  occurred 
in  the  first  instance  about  service, 
for  Mrs.  Bond  was  supplemented  in 


my  chambers  by  a  charwoman,  who 
came  in  daily  to  help,  and  who  was 
irremovable,  and  alone  she  would 
not  suffice  for  the  work  of  the  cot- 
tage; but  the  difficulty  had  been 
surmounted  by  Bond  volunteering 
to  bring  down  with  her  a  niece, 
now  out  of  service,  and  staying  with 
her  father  in  £bwn,  and  who  would 
be  glad  of  this  easy  place  under  her 
aunt  for  a  few  weeks.  This  girl, 
whom  I  had  not  seen,  had  gone. 
Bond  said,  to  the  village  to  make 
some  necessary  purchases.  Eggs, 
too,  it  appeared,  were  a  difficulty  ; 
the  miller's  daughters,  who  had 
been  there  great  part  of  the  after- 
noon, had  promised  to  bring  some, 
but  had  not  returned  with  them. 
Thereon  Wvatt  said  he  would  go 
and  fetch  them,  and  set  off  in  the 
boat,  while  I  lay  down  on  the  bank 
pleasantlv  occupied  in  doing  noth- 
ing. I  knew  that  I  could  not  go 
to  bed  till  I  had  completed  my  pre- 
scribed portion  of  work,  or  at  least 
spent  the  time  I  had  prescribed  for 
myself  in  pretending  to  make  the 
attempt ;  but  I  put  off  the  hour  for 
setting  down  to  it  till  after  supper. 

I  was  lying  thus,  lazily  looking 
at  the  lawn  and  cottage  before  me, 
now  overcast  by  the  shades  of  even- 
ing, for  the  sun  had  set,  and  in  this 
shady  spot  it  was  already  dusk, 
when  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  female 
issuing  from  the  grove  by  the  path 
which  led  from  the  mill,  and  going 
towards  the  house.  I  am  rather 
short-sighted,  nor  was  it  light 
enough  for  any  one  to  see  very 
clearly,  but  the  woman,  who  was 
evidently  tall,  and  from  her  figure 
young,  appeared  to  have  a  scarf  or 
hood  of  dark  material  over  her  head, 
which  she  held  with  one  hand,  and 
which  concealed  the  face.  She 
passed  with  quick  but  even  step 
along  the  little  lawn,  and  entered 
the  cottage  by  the  open  door,  Tlie 
miller's  daughter  with  the  eggs,  I 
thought — Wyatt  will  have  had  his 
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pull  for  nothing.  Tlie  young  wo- 
man might,  however,  have  gone  in 
by  the  back  door.  1  suppose  she 
has  been  so  accustomed  to  the  emp- 
ty house  that  she  has  forgotten  her 
manners.  But  I  was  too  lazv  to  ffo 
and  intercept  Wyatt,  who,  indeed, 
presently  appeared  coming  through 
the  eel-pots,  and  displayed  a  basket 
of  eggs  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the 
boat.  It  was  lucky  he  went  for 
them,  he  observed,  as  he  came  up 
and  joined  me  on  the  bank;  the 
young  lady  at  the  mill  said  it  was 
too  late  to  go  back  that  evening,  as 
her  sister  was  away,  and  she  would 
have  had  to  come  alone,  and  but 
for  liiin  we  sliould  have  gone  with- 
out our  omelet.  Then  it  must  have 
been  Bond's  niece  whom  I  saw  just 
now,  I  thought — a  fine  young  wo- 
man apparently,  and  with  a  graceful 
carriage  for  a  maid-servant. 

It  was  late  when  we  had  our  sup- 
per, served  by  Bond  herself ;  through 
the  open  door  we  could  hear  her 
niece  employed  upon  the  plates 
and  dishes  in  the  kitchen.  Sup- 
per ended,  my  companion  smoked 
his  pipe  awhile,  and  then  declared 
for  bed.  I  felt  inclined  to  follow 
his  example ;  for  although  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  late  hours,  hav- 
ing lost  the  power  of  sleeping  in 
the  early  night,  the  exercise  and 
the  unusual  spell  of  fresh  air  had 
made  me  both  tired  and  sleepy. 
But  I  had  done  no  work  for  the  last 
two  days;  tlie  enjoyment  of  the 
holiday  would  be  lost  if  I  was  per- 
petually oppressed  with  a  weight  of 
arrears  pressing  on  me ;  let  me  make 
a  beginning  of  steady  industry  to- 
night, and  the  effort  to  work  would 
be  all  the  less  next  dav.  So  when 
Wyatt  took  himself  off  to  bed,  I 
moved  the  candles  to  the  writing- 
table  before  the  window — we  had 
forgotten  to  bring  down  any  lamps 
— and  drew  out  my  manuscript 
from  the  drawer.  The  pencil-note 
marking  the  date  of  last  leaving  off 


was  more  than  a  week  old ;  I  really 
must  wast«  no  more  time;  let  me 
get  a  fresh  start  made  to-night,  and 
I  should  be  able  to  go  on  all  the 
more  vigorously  to-morrow.  Wyatt 
remonstrated.  I  should  lose  all  the 
good  to  be  got  by  coming  down 
here,  he  said,  if  I  did  not  keep  ra- 
tional hours.  Brain  more  active  at 
night,  was  it?  That  was  just  the 
pity.  An  active  brain  meant  a 
sleepless  night.  How  could  I  ex- 
pect to  be  fresh  in  the  morning  if  I 
did  not  give  myself  a  fair  chance  f 
It  was  odd  I  did  not  see  myself 
what  everybody  else  could  see — that 
my  nerves  were  not  in  a  state  for 
me  to  take  liberties  with  myself. 

I  must  have  expressed  myself 
with  unreasonable  warmtli  at  the 
well-incant  caution,  for  Wyatt  bo- 
came  quite  apologetic  about  having 
said  anything  to  Iiurt  my  feelings, 
and  so  went  off  to  bed,  while  I  sat 
down  and  addressed  myself  to  my 
task. 

.  It  was  probably  the  consciousness 
of  the  truth  of  mv  friend's  remark 
which  had  made  it  so  unpalatable. 
It  was  plain  from  what  he  said  that 
the  change  I  had  supposed  to  be 
apparent  to  myself  only  was  visible 
enough  to  others.  But  to-night, 
at  any  rate,  the  state  of  impotence 
which  now  usually  beset  me  when 
I  tried  to  write  was  quite  absent 
The  sensation  of  holding  a  pen  no 
longer  set  up  that  nervous  irntability, 
that  vain  desire  to  seize  upon  ideas 
always  eluding  me,  combined  with  a 
loathing  for  my  task,  which  had  of 
late  been  always  present  with  such 
distressing  force.  I  now  felt  calm 
and  even  pleased  with  my  employ- 
ment, and  could  think  out  my  ideas 
with  a  distinct  sense  of  mental 
power.  I  felt  once  again  some- 
thing like  my  old  self.  Assaredly 
the  cure  had  begun  to  take  effect 
already.  If  I  could  only  maintain 
this  frame  of  mind  I  should  be  able 
to  enjoy  my  holiday,  and  yet  make 
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good  progress  with  my  task.  And 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  infinite  re- 
lief that  I  once  more  resumed  a 
favourite  position,  which  of  late  I 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon,  ex- 
changing the  upright  chair  for  an 
easy  one,  and  putting  the  candles 
behind  me,  so  that  the  light  fell  on 
the  paper  which  I  held  upon  a  port- 
folio. In  this  way  I  could  write 
fast  enough  and  comfortably,  and 
then  letting  the  book  lie  on  my 
lap,  could  stop  at  times  to  rest 
and  think. 

Yes,  it  was  the  charm  of  the 
quiet  and  the  country  air  which  had 
wrought  this  restoration  already. 
Why  limit  my  stay  here  to  a  few 
weeks?  why  not  stop  on  till  the 
winter  ?  It  will  be  easy,  no  doubt,  to 
get  an  extension  of  the  lease,  and 

Eerhaps  the  agent  would  put  the 
ouse  and  the  neglected  garden  into 
a  little  better  order.  A  brighter 
wall-paper  alone  would  make  the 
cottage  quite  cheerful. 

Sitting  thus,  writing  in  an  easy- 
chair,  the  head  may  rest  while  one 
stops  to  think,  and  as  I  lay  back 
thus  now  and  again,  sometimes  in 
happy  contemplation  of  my  own  im- 
proved condition,  at  others  reflecting 
on  the  order  of  my  argument,  clos- 
ing my  eyes  the  while,  I  must  have 
fallen  asleep,  for  when  I  opened 
them  I  did  not  at  first  recollect 
where  I  was ;  then  I  became 
aware  that  I  had  been  awakened 
by  a  noise.  Somebody  was  moving 
in  the  drawing-room  on  the  other 
side  of  the  little  passage, — Wyatt, 
no  doubt.  What  had  ho  come 
down-stair.H  for  ?  But  no,  it  is  not 
Wvatt.  It  is  the  rustlino:  of  a 
woman's  dress.  Mrs.  Bond  perhaps, 
locking  up  for  the  night.  Then, 
as  I  glanced  at  the  candles  nearly 
burnt  out,  I  knew  that  it  must  be 
long  past  midnight  I  jumped  up, 
curious  to  know  who  it  could  be 
moving  about  so  late,  although  the 
idea  of  robbers   never  occurred  to 


me,  or  if  it  did  was  at  once  dis- 
missed ;  for  who  would  think  of 
breaking  into  a  house  with  one  of 
its  occupants  sitting  up  with  can- 
dles before  an  uncurtained  window 
As  I  rose  to  my  feet  I  again  heard 
the  person  moving,  and  stopped  to 
listen.  The  woman,  whoever  it  ia, 
has  come  out  from  the  drawing- 
room,  and  is  passing  along  the  little 
passage  with  a  light  swift  step. 
Now  she  is  going  up  the  stairs.  It 
must  be  Bond  or  her  niece.  What 
can  she  want  at  this  hour?  and 
taking  up  a  candle  I  opened  the 
door  and  looked  out  The  staircase, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  was  in  the 
recess  at  the  back  of  the  drawing- 
room  opposite  the  back'  parlour ;  at 
the  top  was  a  landing-place,  with 
a  door  communicating  with  the 
servants'  rooms  over  the  offices. 
Bond  or  her  niece,  whichever  it  was, 
must  have  passed  through  this  door 
to  her  room.  She  has  been  quick 
about  it,  for  I  was  close  behind. 
But  no  I  for  as  I  was  about  to 
follow  I  notice  that  the  door  is. 
both  locked  and  bolted  from  this, 
side.  She  must  be  still  somewhere 
close.  But  yet  there  is  no  hiding- 
place.  The  passage,  which  corre- 
sponded with  the  one  below,  was 
bare  of  furniture.  Opposite  the 
head  of  the  staircase  was  the  lumber- 
room,  over  the  back  parlour.  This 
was  unlocked,  and  not  without  a 
certain  thrill  of  excitement  I  opened 
the  door  and  looked  in.  It  con- 
tained an  old  chair  or  two,  and 
some  boxes,  but  was  otherwise 
empty. 

There  remained  only  the  two 
bedrooms.  I  listened  at  the  door 
of  Wyatt's,  which  was  over  the 
drawing-room,  and  then  opened  it 
quietly.  He  was  sleeping  the 
sound  sleep  of  a  healthy  man  in 
good  trainmg.  My  own  room  was 
empty. 

As  thus  what  seemed  at  first  so 
simple   failed   of  explanation,    my 
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heart  began  to  beat  londly  as  I 
found  myself  in  presence  of  the 
supernatural.  The  power  of  motion 
left  mc  as  I  stood  with  the  candle 
in  hand,  while  suddenly,  as  con- 
nected with  what  had  just  happen- 
ed, there  flashed  across  my  mind 
the  recollection  of  tlie  mysterious 
figure  seen  in  the  afternoon.  My 
knees  trembled,  and  I  confess  that 
it  was  more  the  feeling  of  protec- 
tion from  Wyatt*8  presence  on  the 
otiicr  side  of  the  door  than  mv  own 
resolution  that  enabled  me  to  re- 
cover the  power  of  my  limbs.  Yet 
withal  I  felt  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  my  poltroonery,  although  linding 
a  salve  to  my  conscience  in  being 
able  to  ascribe  it  to  the  state  of  mv 
nerves.  Yes,  it  must  be  that !  I 
had  become  excited  again  over  my 
work,  and  waking  up  suddenly  I 
had  allowed  this  foolish  hallucina- 
tion to  ])ossess  me  for  the  moment, 
for  hallucination  it  must  be.  \Vhat 
more  absurd  than  to  connect  this 
prosaic  house,  tenanted  by  a  couple 
of  young  men,  with  a  supernatural 
presence?  Yet  it  was  not  without 
an  eft'ort  and  until  after  some  delay 
that  1  went  down-stairs  again.  And 
how  to  account  for  the  drawing- 
room  door  being  open  ?  I  am  cer- 
tain 1  lieard  Mrs.  Bond  close  it 
before  she  went  U)  bed.  1  looked 
in.  We  had  made  no  use  of  it  as 
yet,  and  it  bore  the  same  untenanted 
look  it  had  always  worn.  Shutting 
the  door,  I  retunied  to  tlie  dining- 
room,  which  was  just  as  I  had  left 
it.  J>lowing  out  the  candle  I  had 
left  lighted  there,  and  stealthily 
putting  my  papers  away  in  the 
drawer,  as  if  afraid  of  the  sound 
of  my  own  movements,  I  went  up- 
stairs again,  schooling  myst'lf  to  go 
slowly,  yet  feeling  every  moment 
more  assured  as  each  step  brought 
me  nearer  to  the  sound  of  AVyatt 
peacefully  snoring,  and  tln^n  stack- 
ing my  own  room,  tunied  the  key. 
It  was  now  between  one  and  two 


o'clock.  Had  not  the  cottage  been 
so  overcast  by  the  sliade  of  trees, 
I  have  no  doubt  a  faint  glimmer- 
ing of  dawn  would  have  been  per- 
ceptible in  the  east.  Getting  into 
bed  and  extinguishing  the  light,  I 
waited  in  rapt  attention  for  far- 
ther sound,  but  nothing  could  be 
heard  save  the  dull  murmur  of  the 
water  paasing  over  the  weir  higher 
up  the  river.  The  distant  village 
clock  struck  two,  and  then  three, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  morning 
light  made  the  paper  on  tlio  wall 
distinct,  and  resolved  all  tlie  forms 
in  the  room  into  their  proper  shape, 
that  I  fell  asleep. 

When  1  awoke  it  was  broad  day- 
light, and  the  briglit  sun  streaming 
on  the  lawn  announced  anotlier  glo- 
rious summer  day  ;  and  although  the 
occurrence  of  the  niglit  at  once  re- 
turned to  my  mind,  the  sight  of 
AVyatt  in  his  boating  flannels  com- 
ing up  from  the  river  after  his  bathe, 
whistling  as  he  went,  was  enoagh 
to  banish  all  sense  of  misgiving. 
Equally  disillusioning  was  the  pro- 
saic voice  of  Mrs.  Bond,  outside  the 
door,  as  she  set  down  the  water 
for  my  bath,  announcing  that  it  was 
eight  (►'clock,  and  that  Mr.  Wyatt 
wanted  breakfast  at  half-past,  in 
order  to  catch  the  9.80  train.  And 
when  I  came  down-stairs,  the  view 
of  Wyatt  engagLMJ  in  chopping  up 
some  tobacco  on  the  mantelpiece 
with  a  penknife,  and  the  cheerful 
breakfast  laid  out  on  the  table,  was 
so  completely  matter  of  fact  and 
conunonplace,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
cheerful,  tliat  I  felt  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  mv  nervous  alarm  of 
the  night.  1  would  put  the  matter 
aside,  and  not  think  of  it  one  way  or 
the  other.  And  it  did  not  strike 
me  as  odd  that  wlien  Airs.  Bond's 
niece  brought  in  the  kettle  to  re- 
plenish the  tea-]M>t,  she  proved  to 
be  a  short,  stout  girl  of  about  six- 
teen, who  looked  as  if  she  might 
yet  take  a  start  and  grow  to  a  pro- 
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per  height,  although  later  in  the 
clay  I  remember  that  this  left  the 
appearance  of  the  figure  in  the  gar- 
den still  unaccouuted  for. 

Wyatt  set  off  for  the  station  across 
the  field  after  breakfast,  promising  to 
return  by  the  half-past  five  o'clock 
train,  when  we  would  go  for  a  row 
on  the  river ;  and  I  announced  my 
resolve  of  setting  to  work  as  soon 
as  he  had  started,  so  as  to  make  a 
good  beginning  and  get  over  my 
day's  task  before  his  return,  and 
thus  have  all  the  evening  free. 
But  with  the  whole  day  before  me, 
it  seemed  only  allowable  on  this 
the  first  day  to  take  a  little  stroll. 
Down  stream,  beyond  the  other 
strip  of  wood  which  closed  in  the 
lawn  on  this  side  also,  were  plea- 
sant meadows,  in  which  the  cows 
were  taking  their  first  nip  after 
the  mowing.  The  day  was  hot, 
but  shade  could  be  got  everywhere 
along  the  hedgerows.  After  my 
long  sojourn  among  stuffy  streets, 
the  sense  of  pleasure  at  drinking 
in  the  fresh  country  air  while  wan- 
dering among  these  rich  meadows 
by  the  water,  redolent  of  beauty 
as  they  were,  was  like  a  feast ;  it 
seemed  impossible  to  tear  one's  self 
away,  and  it  was  not  until  a  degree 
of  appetite  asserted  itself  to  which 
I  had  for  long  been  a  stranger,  that 
I  returned  to  the  cottage  for  lunch- 
eon. In  my  absence  the  post 
had  arrived,  bringing  a  book  from 
Germany,  lately  published,  and 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  my 
studies,  which  I  had  been  anxious- 
ly looking  for.  I  must  now  make 
myself  master  of  some  of  its  con- 
tents before  proceeding  with  my 
own  writing,  to  see  how  far  I  have 
been  anticipated.  The  book  was 
ingenious  and  original,  yet  happily 
still  leaving  room  for  the  statement 
of  my  views  on  the  case,  and  the 
afternoon  passed  quickly  and  plea- 
santly enough,  as  I  lay  on  the  grass, 
by  the   bank   of  the   stream,  with 


the  book  for  a  companion,  till  the 
time  for  Wyatt's  return.  He  must 
have  missed  his  train,  however,  for 
up  to  six  o'clock  he  had  not  come  ; 
and  after  waiting  till  all  chance  of 
his  arriving  by  it  had  passed  away, 
I  determined  to  stroll  down  to  the 
station  to  meet  him,  making,  how- 
ever,  a  detour  by  the  mill.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  time  for  thi9, 
as  the  next  train  was  not  due  till 
seven.  Even  then  we  should  be 
able  to  get  out  on  the  river  before 
supper. 

The  shortest  way  to  the  mill 
was  by  the  path  through  the  wood, 
parallel  to  the  stream,  and  some 
fifty  yards  distant  from  it.  So 
overgrown  was  it  that  the  pathway 
was  barely  wide  enough  for  one 
person  to  pass,  and  the  shrubs, 
underwood,  and  briers  gave  no 
view  of  what  lay  beyond.  It  was 
a  perfect  jungle.  When  about  half- 
way through,  I  noticed  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  trace  of  another 
path  turning  off  to  the  left — that  is, 
away  from  the  river.  The  shortest 
way  to  the  mill  was  no  doubt  the  one 
straight  on,  and  this  other  showed 
even  less  sign  of  being  used ;  but  I 
was  seized  with  a  desire  to  get  out 
of  the  wood,  which  this  evening 
was  oppressively  close,  so  turned 
aside.  The  wood  was  certainly  not 
so  wide  as  long,  and  I  should  prob- 
ably be  able  to  get  out  of  it  the 
sooner  by  taking  this  line. 

After  pushing  my  way  along  for 
thirty  or  forty  yards,  the  path  open- 
ed into  a  small  circular  space,  ex- 
plained perhaps  by  the  large  oak- 
tree  which  checked  the  undergrowth. 
Against  this  were  the  remains  of 
a  rustic  seat,  consisting  of  a  few 
planks  nailed  against  the  trunk, 
once  painted  gi-een,  but  now  fast 
rotting  away.  A  quiet  retreat  cer- 
tainly, and  pleasant  enough  no 
doubt  when  this  shrubbery  was  a 
little  better  kept;  and  I  wondered 
whether  the   young  couple  whose 
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pictures  Lung  in  the  drawing-room 
had  ever  sat  on  this  bench  in  their 
honeymoon  days,  if  they  had  passed 
them  at  tlie  cottage,  as  seemed  prob- 
able. But  no;  1  can  hardly  fancy 
that  gentleman  with  his  hard  face, 
and  liis  curly  black  whiskers  under 
his  square  chin,  playing  the  lover, 
or  indulging  in  much  sentiment  of 
any  sort  lie  would  expect  more 
attention  than  he  gave,  I  fancy ;  and 
the  bride  once  gained,  there  would 
bo  little  of  sentiment,  or  sympathy 
either,  in  my  gentleman,  or  I  am  no 
judge  of  character.  And  the  lady, 
would  she  be  the  sort  of  woman  to 
take  the  cue  from  her  husband,  and 
to  shrink  from  uncovering  the  hard 
side  of  her  lover — content  to  make 
the  best  of  him ;  to  humour  him 
when  angry,  and  to  play  on  liis 
weaknesses  in  his  lighter  moods  ? 
Again,  I  am  mistaken  if  th.it  is  not 
the  face  of  a  woman  charged  with 
pride  to  measure  against  his  selfish- 
ness, and  vanity  against  his  conceit, 
— a  woman  to  scorn  and  upbraid 
rather  than  yield  without  a  struggle. 
If  they  came  here  in  their  honey- 
moon days,  the  place  had  certainly 
not  been  us<id  since ;  it  showed  no 
signs  of  occupation,  or  even  of  hav- 
ing been  lately  visited ;  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  open  circle  I  noticed 
that  the  grass  had  been  i*emoved, 
and  the  soil  raised,  as  if  a  beginning 
had  been  made  of  a  flower-bed  ;  but 
no  flowers  would  flourish  in  a  place 
so  gloomy,  and  the  attempt  might 
well  be  abandoned  almost  &s  soon 
as  begun. 

Retracing  my  steps  to  what  in 
coniparisou  might  be  called  the 
main  path,  I  went  on  to  the  mill, 
to  find  the  miller  standing  as  before 
on  the  bridge  over  the  mill-dam 
smoking  his  evening  pipe.  xVfter 
salutations  the  miller  obsen'ed  that 
I  need  not  have  come  through  the 
wood  unless  1  liked  ;  there  was  a 
path  round  by  the  orchard  and  the 
Nine- Acre — a    daylight     route,    as 


one  might  say  ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  ask  if  I  found  myself  comfortable 
at  the  cottage. 

lie  put  the  question  in  an  indif- 
ferent tone,  but  yet  I  fancied  I 
could  detect  an  expression  of  curi- 
osity in  his  face,  as  if  he  half  expect- 
ed to  liear  that  1  liad  something  to 
tell. 

In  company  with  the  miller,  and 
standing  there  in  broad  daylight, 
the  alarm  of  the  night  had  now 
succeeded  to  a  feeling  of  indiflfer- 
ence,  or  at  most  of  contempt  for 
myself  at  allowing  my  self-posses- 
sion to  be  disturbed  ;  but  my  ca- 
riosity was  excited  by  the  man's 
manner,  and  I  asked  him  some* 
what  abruptly  what  he  knew  about 
the  former  occupants  of  the  cot- 
tage. 

Marking  the  eageniess  of  my 
question,  a  flash  of  intelligence  pas- 
sed over  the  miller^s  face,  but  bis 
manner  became  at  once  more  re- 
served. They  had  gone  away  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  mill,  he  said, 
as  he  liad  told  me  before :  his  bro- 
ther was  here  then ;  he  himself 
was  up  in  Oxfordshire  —  waving 
his  hand  up-stream  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated — at  that  time,  along 
with  his  father.  How  should  he 
know  anything  about  them  \ 

"Where  was  his  brother  nowP 
I  asked ;  for  his  evident  reserve 
made  me  curious. 

Well,  his  brother  had  emigrated, 
to  be  sure — gone  to  America ;  and 
why  shouldn^t  he?  He  thought  he 
could  better  himself,  and  went  oflT; 
and  so  he,  the  speaker,  came  and 
took  the  mill. 

Had  the  man  spoken  ancon* 
cernedly,  I  should  probably  hare 
thought  no  more  about  it;  bat  I 
could  not  help  noticing  that  be 
seemed  to  feel  I  had  a  sort  of 
power  over  him,  and  that  although 
unwilling  to  give  mo  information, 
he  was  also  anxious  to  avoid  the 
appearance    of     witli holding     any- 
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thing.  And  this  made  me  ask  the 
further  question,  how  long  before 
be  came  did  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man leave  ? 

"  A  f ew  days  before,"  he  answered, 
rather  sulkily,  as  I  thought ;  he  didn't 
rightly  know  how  long  exactly. 

**  And  they  went  away  quite  sud- 
denly ?"  I  continued  :  and  left 
everything  behind  them  ? 

**  Yes,  they  went  away  without 
giving  notice,"  said  the  miller,  al- 
most repeating  my  words,  and  in 
a  sort  of  defiant  manner. 

"And  left  everything  behind 
them  ?" 

And  why  shouldn't  they  ?  They 
might  come  back,  perhaps,  any  day, 
of  course.  They  had  the  house  on 
lease.  But  he  nmst  go  in  and  have 
his  supper,  if  I  would  excuse  him. 
Would  I  step  in  and  take  a  glass  of 
anything?  Well,  then,  perhaps  I 
would  allow  him  to  take  his  supper; 
and  so  saying  the  miller  wished  me 
good  evening,  and  turned  to  go  in- 
doors, while  I  stepped  out  towards 
the  station,  across  the  fields,  un- 
able to  form  any  conclusion  about 
what  had  passed,  but  looking  for- 
ward with  a  sense  of  relief  to 
AVyatt's  arrival. 

As  I  passed  along  the  path  across 
the  fields  from  the  mill  to  the  vil- 
hge,  I  met  a  young  woman  whom, 
although  I  am  not  quick  at  remem- 
bering faces,  I  concluded  to  be  the 
miller^s  daughter.  She  gave  me  a 
look  as  of  recognition,  but  passed 
on  without  speaKing,  and  I  turned 
round  to  look  after  her.  Yes,  it 
must  have  been  her  I  saw;  she  is 
tall  and  slight,  although  there  is 
certainly  nothing  graceful  or  gliding 
ID  her  gait ;  she  walks  as  awkward- 
ly as  most  rustics ;  it  must  have 
been  the  dim  light  of  evening  that 
threw  a  glamour  over  her  move- 
ments. And  under  a  sudden  im- 
pulse I  called  to  her,  and  she  stopped 
and  came  back  a  few  steps,  to  meet 
me. 

I  asked  her  if  it  was  she  who  had 


been  down  to  the  cottage  on  the 
evening  of  our  first  visit. 

Yes,  she  said ;  she  and  her  sister 
had  been  down  there  that  afternoon, 
to  lock  it  up. 

"  Your  sister  ?"  T  asked, — for  I 
remembered  that  the  miller  had 
spoken  of  sending  only  one  of  his 
daughters.  "  Then  you  did  not  go 
alone  ?  I  thought  yoiir  father  had 
sent  you  by  yourself?  He  said 
so." 

"  So  he  did,  sir,  truly ;  but  my 
sister  was  going  to  the  village,  so 
she  went  along  with  me.  Wo 
didn't  say  nothing  to  father  about 
it,  because  he  would  have  said  it 
was  nonsense.  But  I  b^g  your 
pardon,  sir,  I  must  be  getting 
home,"  and    she  turned  to  go  on. 

"  Stay  one  moment ;"  I  said,  and 
then,  as  she  stopped  and  turned 
round  again,  I  asked,  "Where  was 
your  sister  when  you  came  out  by 
yourself  through  the  wood  ?" 

"  Me  come  out  by  the  wood  ?" 
cried  the  girl,  her  mouth  opening 
wide,  and  her  eyes  and  face  alike 
expressing  astonishment;  "why,  I 
wouldn't  go  through  the  wood  for 
worlds.  I  should  expect  to  see " 

"  What  would  you  expect  to 
see?"  I  asked  eagerly,  interrupt- 
ing her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she 
answered,  her  manner  changing  ab- 
ruptly to  one  of  caution,  "  I  didn't 
mean  anything.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir,  but  father  would  be  very 
angry  if  he  knew  I  had  been  talk- 
ing to  you  about  such  things.  I 
wish  you  good  evening,  sir,"  and 
bobbing  me  a  curtsey,  she  turned 
on  her  heel  and  pursued  her  way 
to  the  mill. 

Had  this  conversation  passed  near 
the  cottage  itself,  or  the  grove,  or 
while  the  events  of  the  night  had 
left  their  first  impression,  I  believe 
I  should  have  been  startled  bv  this 
corroboration  of  my  own  alarms; 
as  it  was,  in  the  broad  daylight  of 
these  pleasant  meadows,  with  the 
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village  and  railway  station  in  full 
view,  it  was  not  difficult  to  succeed 
in  putting  aside  all  sensation  of 
uneasiness;  but  I  could  not  lielp 
lookinjj  forward  with  extreme  satis- 
faction  to  the  return  of  Wyatt,  to 
whom  1  determined  to  communi- 
cate ray  experiences  of  the  night, 
not  without  a  strong  suspicion  that 
my  story  would  be  received  with 
considerable  ridicule. 

Although  the  sun  had  not  vet 
set,  it  was  now  hidden  behind  a 
bank  of  clouds  which  had  been 
gatiiering  during  the  afternoon.  The 
air  was  still  and  oppressive;  and, 
never  a  good  walker,  I  slackened 
my  usual  pace  for  tlie  heat,  and 
thus  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  down-train  arrive  and  pass  on 
before  I  could  reach  the  station. 
AVhen  I  got  there  the  passengers  by 
it  ha<l  already  dispersed.  As  Wyatt 
did  not  expect  me  to  meet  him,  of 
course  he  would  not  have  waited 
for  me,  and  1  set  off  to  overtake 
him  along  the  other  footpath,  which 
led  also  across  fields,  direct  to  the 
cottatre.  Jiut  I  couhl  not  make 
him  out  ahead  of  me,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  cottage  I  found  that  he  had 
not  arrived  there.  J£e  must  have 
got  out  at  Maddeley,  the  next  sta- 
tion before  our  own,  and  be  com- 
ing up  by  the  river,  I  made  sure ; 
and  I  wandere<l  down  along  the 
bank  in  hopes  of  meeting  him,  till 
warned  to  return  by  tlie  rolling  of 
distant  thunder,  and  the  large  drops 
of  rain  now  be^inninuto  fall. 

As  I  approached  the  house  it 
was  almost  dark;  the  wood  be- 
yond it  looked  more  dreary  than 
ever.  I  almost  won(iere<],  looking 
at  it  now,  that  1  should  have  ever 
ventured  to  enter  it ;  and  1  looked 
uneasily  towards  it,  half  expecting 
to  see  some  mysterious  form  issu- 
ing from  its  gloomy  recesses.  But 
nothing  appeared  this  time,  and 
I  hurried  indoors,  to  find  a  tele- 
gram on  the  table  which  had  been 


brought  from  the  village  in  my 
absence.  It  was  from  Wyatt  The 
governor  had  sent  liim  into  Essex 
on  some  business,  and  he  should 
not  be  back  in  time  to  return  that 
evening,  but  would  come  down  by 
the  early  train  in  the  morning  to 
breakfast,  and  take  a  whole  holiclay. 
The  feeling  of  discomfiture  pro- 
duced at  first  by  the  news  of  this 
desertion,  and  that  I  was  destined 
to  spend  the  evening  alone,  was 
succeeded  by  a  sense  of  the  absurd- 
ity, to  sjiy  the  least,  of  allowing 
mvself  to  feel  nervous,  as  I  heard 
the  cheerful  noise  of  Mrs.  Bond  and 
her  niece  engaged  in  preparing  sup- 
per in  the  kitchen.  The  rattle 
of  plates,  and  the  chatter  of  their 
voices,  were  enough  to  exorcise  any 
demon  of  timidity  and  low  spirits ; 
and  I  was  able,  after  a  brief  toilet, 
to  find  complete  distraction  from 
such  f<jolish  thoughts  in  the  news- 
pa[>ers  of  the  day,  which  Hannah, 
the  girl,  had  brought  from  the  vil- 
lage this  evening.  It  was  too  hot, 
aiid  1  was  too  tired  after  my  un- 
wonted exercise,  to  eat  much  din- 
ner; but  I  enjoyed  all  the  more 
the  tea  which  shortly  succeeded 
that  meal,  and  of  which,  although 
warned  by  my  doctor  to  abstfun 
from  that  form  of  refreshment  at 
night,  I  drank  even  more  freely 
than  usual.  Some  rain  fell  during 
dinner,  but  only  the  edge  of  the 
storm  came  our  way  ;  the  rumbling 
of  the  thunder  could  still  be  heant 
The  night  was  still  and  oppres- 
sive; and  the  windows,  although 
wide  open,  seemed  to  let  in  no  air. 
Awhiles  I  read,  putting  off  the  task 
of  the  night  from  one  half-hour  to 
another,  hardly  disturbed  by  the 
inmates  of  the  kitchen  taking  their 
supper  after  nine,  and  talking,  after 
the  fjishion  of  servants,  as  londly  as 
if  they  had  been  calling  to  each 
other  from  different  rooms,  instead 
of  being  seated  at  the  same  table. 
At  another  time  the    noise  woiild 
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have  been  offensive  ;  just  now 
it  was  the  reverse  of  disagrreeable. 
About  half-past  ten  o'clock  Mrs. 
Bond  carae  in  to  remove  the  tea- 
things  ;  and  then,  after  fastening 
the  drawing-room  windows  and 
locking  the  hall-door,  she  looked 
in  again  to  know  if  I  wanted 
anything  more  before  she  went  to 
bed,  and  wishing  me  good  night 
retired. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  calling  her 
back,  to  tell  her  to  open  the  door  of 
communication  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  but  for  very  shame  did  not 
do  so;  I  could  not  think  of  any 
excuse;  to  say  anything  about 
precautions  against  fire  would  have 
sounded  ridiculous.  I  heard  her 
make  fast  the  door  leading  from 
the  hall  into  the  offices ;  then  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  talking  and 
shutting  of  doors  and  windows,  fol- 
lowed by  steps  going  up  the  back 
staircase,  and  then  the  little  house 
became  quite  still. 

Not  until  then,  and  I  felt  abso- 
lutely alone,  did  the  terror  of,  I 
knew  not  what,  against  which  I 
had  been  struggling  all  day  with 
more  or  less  success,  return  in  full 
force.  Above  all,  while  trying  to 
reassure  myself  by  setting  down 
what  I  thouorht  I  had  seen  to 
disordered  nerves,  there  came 
on  my  mind,  with  renewed  force, 
the  recollection  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  I  alone  who  had  to 
deal  with  the  unaccountfible.  It 
could  not  be  the  state  of  my 
health  which  made  me  imagine 
only  that  I  had  heard  Wyatt  speak 
of  the  figure  ]>as.sing  into  the  house 
from  the  garden.  I  was  sure  he 
had  told  me  of  it.  And  although 
the  thing  had  not  surprised  him, 
he  did  not  know  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  appearance  which  he 
had  suggested,  failed  altogether  to 
explain  it.  Xo !  I)uring  bright 
daylight  the  notion  of  the  super- 
natural might  be  dismissed  as  fool- 


ishness ;  but  in  my  present  solitude 
the  possibility  seemed  real  enough. 
The  very  silence  seemed  horrible. 
I  was  ready  to  fancy  sounds  all 
round  me.  But  nothing  broke  the 
silence.  If  only  Wyatt  had  been 
here !  or  even  if  the  doors  in  the 
house  had  been  left  open,  so  that 
there  might  have  been  the  sense 
of  security  from  proximity  of  other 
living  beings  !  If  only  Mrs.  Bond's 
hearty  snore  could  have  reached 
my  ears ! 

Thus  I  remained  for  a  while  under 
the  influence  of  the  terror  that  pos- 
sessed me,  of  I  knew  not  what,  yet 
withal  thoroughly  ashamed  to  con- 
fess my  cowardice,  even  to  myself, 
till  at  last,  summoning  up  courage, 
I  lighted  the  chamber  candlestick, 
and  opening  the  door,  placed  it  on 
a  bracket  in  the  hall,  and  then 
quickly  returning,  but  leaving  the 
door  ajar,  addressed  myself  to  my 
papers.  I  had  forgotten,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  to  bring  down  any  lamps 
with  me,  and  had  commivssioned 
Wyatt  that  morning  to  buy  three 
or  four  cheap  ones  and  bring  them 
down.  The  darkness  of  the  house 
during  the  event  of  the  past  night, 
when  the  single  candle  was  hardly 
reflected  by  the  dingy  walls  of  the 
passage,  had  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  horror  of  the  situation,  and 
I  had  resolved  to  light  up  all  the 
rooms  and  passages  this  evening 
with  a  brightness  that  would  ban- 
ish all  chance  of  a  recurrence  of 
such  a  thing.  The  non-airival  of 
these  lamps  had  been  almost  as 
keen  a  disappoint-ment  as  the  ab- 
sence of  Wyatt  himself  ;  but  even 
a  single  candle  burning  in  the  hall 
would  be  something. 

At  first  the  very  click  of  the  pen 
heightened  my  sense  of  insecurity, 
it  seemed  to  challenge  a  response 
with  the  unseen  world ;  but  at  last 
the  sound  became  familiar  and  even 
soothing.  The  chime  of  the  vil- 
lage   clock   at   midnight    came   to 
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remind  me  that  human  beings  were 
not  so  far  off;  the  rattle  of  a  train 
in  the  distance  passing  down  the 
line  was  even  more  grateful ;  I  be- 
came impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  incompatibility  of  such  matter- 
of-fact  things  as  railway  trains  with 
supernatural  apparitions ;  and  for 
the  first  time  that  evening  I  had 
succeeded  in  composing  my  mind, 
and  concenirating  my  attention  on 
the  work  before  me.  My  brain 
assumed  something  of  its  normal 
activity,  and  I  was  getting  inter- 
ested in  my  work,  instead  of  feel- 
ing it  to  be  the  distasteful  labour 
which  of  late  had  oppressed  me. 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  go  on  with  it 
all  the  night  thi-ough.  Say  what 
the  doctoi-8  might  about  the  im- 
portance for  health  of  working  only 
by  day,  there  was  nothing  like  night- 
work  for  cultivating  tlie  play  of 
fancy  and  imagination. 

Thus  I  felt  for  the  moment, 
rather  than  distinctly  thought  out 
the  idea,  while  the  busy  pen  plied 
its  task.  I>ut  what  is  that  which 
suddenly  makes  the  hand  fall  nerve- 
less on  the  paper,  and  leaves  me 
bereft  of  motion  save  for  the  quick 
beating  of  my  heart? 

Some  one  is  moving  in  the  draw- 
ing-room opposite. 

Instinctively  I  felt  that,  be  it 
what  it  may,  it  is  the  presence  of 
the  night  before. 

Now  I  hear  the  drawing-room, 
door  open ;  the  rustling  of  a  dress 
in  the  passage. 

I  started  to  my  feet.  At  tirst  it 
seemed  as  if  my  limbs  would  refuse 
to  perforin  their  oflice,  but  seizing 
a  candle,  I  staggered  to  the  door, 
and  opening  it  wide  looked  out. 

Besides  the  candle  I  held  in  mv 
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hand,  the  light  which  I  had  placed 
in  the  passage  was  still  burning, 
so  that,  dark  and  dinnfv  as  the 
passjige  was,  it  was  yet  lighted  up ; 
and  at  the  other  end,  in  the  act  of 
tuniing  to  monnt  the  stairs,  is  the 


same  apparition  as  had  appeared 
the  previous  night ;  the  same  female 
figure  that  had  entered  the  house 
from  the  wood.  Tall,  slight,  and 
erect,  robed  in  dark  clotliing,  the 
face  averted,  and  the  head  partly 
covered  by  a  mantle,  the  figure  was 
as  clearly  seen  as  if  it  had  been 
daylights  Seen  only  for  a  moment, 
as,  passing  up  the  staircase,  it  dis- 
appears from  my  view. 

Surely  it  must  be  a  real  Imican 
being,  for  I  can  hear  the  old  stair- 
case creak  as  it  makes  its  way  up. 
Had  I  stopped  to  think,  I  could  not 
have  gone  on ;  but  under  a  sudden 
impulse  I  too  hurried  up  the  stair- 
case after  the  apparition.  Again 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  moving 
thing.  The  landing-place  and  pas- 
sage are  void  of  occupant ;  the  pas- 
sage-door is  locked.  I  peep  into 
the  box- room  and  again  find  it 
empty.  There  remain  only  the 
rooms  of  Wyatt  and  myself ;  and  I 
enter  each  of  these  in  turn,  almost 
expecting  as  I  do  so  to  find  myself 
face  to  face  with  the  thing.  Seeing 
nothing  in  each  case,  I  venture  to 
examine  them  carefully ;  but  there 
are  no  hiding-places ;  the  search  is 
soon  ended. 

My  first  impulse  after  this  is  to 
knock  loudly  at  the  passage  door 
and  awake  the  two  women;  even 
the  sound  of  my  own  voice  vould 
be  a  distraction  in  the  horrid  silence. 
]>ut  even  in  my  terror  I  was  re- 
strained by  shame.  Kven  if  they 
thought  me  serious,  they  would  put 
down  my  impression  to  mere  ner- 
vous imagination.  Mrs.  Bond  would 
think  she  had  more  right  than  ever 
to  tax  me  with  keeping  late  hours 
and  living  on  unwholesome  diet. 

It  is  an  efibrt  to  go  out  again 
into  the  passage,  still  more  to  go 
down-stairs;  but  I  manage  to  do 
so,  and  also  to  look  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  door  of  which  is  opcn^ 
while   it  was  certainly  shut  befon?. 
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The  room  itself  shows  no  signs  of 
having  been  visited.  There  is  no 
key  to  the  door;  but  shutting  it 
I  return  to  tlie  dining-room,  the 
lighted  candle  in  w^hich  invites  me 
to  enter,  and  sitting  down  again 
I  try  to  compose  myself.  Surely 
it  must  be  my  disordered  health 
that  has  conjured  up  this  vision, 
I  was  not  always  such  a  coward. 
It  must  have  been  mere  illusion 
that  I  saw  something.  But  no  1  I 
was  never  more  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  anything  than  of  the  re- 
ality of  this  object.  And  yet  if  it 
be  a  visitant  from  the  other  world, 
why  should  I  be  thus  fearful  about 
it?  Why  should  I  not  boldly  face 
it  ?  I  will  do  so  if  it  comes  again  ; 
if  I  hear  this  sound  again  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  I  will  rush 
out  and  confront  the  figure,  and 
intercept  it :  if  incorporeal  it  will 
vanish  perhaps ;  if  it  be  real  I  need 
not  fear  to  grasp  it.  What  a  change 
has  come  over  you,  Philip  Merton, 
that  you  should  be  arguing  in  this 
way  about  it,  and  trying  to  screw 
your  courage  up  to  the  sticking 
point !  Be  yourself,  be  a  man,  and 
do  not  be  afraid  of  a  spirit,  if  spirit 
it  be.     Why  should  it  harm  you  ? 

By  some  such  way  of  reasoning 
I  did  succeed  in  composing  myself 
sufficiently  to  take  up  my  pen 
again,  and  make  an  effort  to  con- 
tinue my  writing ;  not  very  success- 
fully indeed,  for  while  the  hand 
was  busy  the  ear  was  on  the  strain 
to  catch  the  sound  if  it  should  recur. 

And  while  in  this  state,  the  hand 
falls  helpless,  the  cold  sweat  bursts 
out,  the  very  blood  seems  to  curdle 
within  me,  as  I  am  again  startled 
by  the  sound  of  something  moving, 
this  time  close  to  me,  outside  the 
open  window,  just  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  Good  God !  why 
am  I  to  be  tormented  with  these 
horrid  visions  ?  This  time  it  is  the 
figure  of  a  man.  The  light  of  the 
candle  comes  between  us,  so  that 


the  figure'  is  only  obscurely  made 
out  in  the  darkness — the  figure  of 
a  tall,  dark  man.  I  can  just  distin- 
guish a  sort  of  cloak  covering  the 
figure,  and  the  glance  of  a  searching 
eye  under  a  slouched  hat. 

I  sank  back  speechless  and  power- 
less in  my  chair.  I  felt  my  heart 
stand  still,  then  begin  beating 
again  as  if  it  would  burst. 

Suddenly  a  sound  issued  from 
the  apparition.     It  spoke. 

"  How  long  have  you  been 
here  ? " 

The  voice,  although  low  and 
cautious,  sounded  harsh  and  hol- 
low, but  it  reassured  me.  This  was 
no  apparition.  This  at  least  was  a 
human  being.  And  sinister  though 
the  man  looked,  the  presence  of  one 
was  a  sort  of  comfort 

I  made  no  answer,  for  my  voice 
literally  stuck  in  my  throat;  nor 
did  I  want  to  show  the  fear  that 
possessed  me. 

"I  could  not  help  myself,"  con- 
tinued the  voice ;  "  I  stayed  away ; 
I  wandered  here  and  there.  I  tried 
to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  1  had  to  come 
back  after  all.  I  saw  that  you 
were  alone,  and  I  thought  I  would 
come  in.  You  have  got  no  evi- 
dence against  me,"  the  man  con- 
tinued, moving  back  as  I  stood  up, 
for  at  the  continued  sound  of  the 
human  voice  my  prostration  had 
ceased.  "  You  have  got  no  evi- 
dence against  me.  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  you,"  he  added,  as  I  started 
back  on  the  threatening  attitude  he 
assumed.  "  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
any  one.  I  have  got  enough  of 
that  on  my  mind  to  last  me  my 
life.  Look  here,"  he  went  on,  in 
the  same  stealthy  voice;  "I  have 
been  tramping  all  the  day,  and  I'm 
damnably  wet  and  thirsty.  Haven't 
you  got  a  drop  of  spirits  in  the 
place  ? " 

It  seemed  to  me  from  the  man's 
manner  that  he  had  been  drinking 
already  ;  but  to  be  engaged  in  the 
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homely  office  of  supplying  liquor 
was  an  ajjreeahle  diversion  from  the 
occupation  of  the  nij|j;ht  AVyatt's 
bran<lv-bottle  was  on  tlie  sideboard. 
I  took  it  up,  and  was  about  to  mix 
some  for  him  witli  water,  but  he  whis- 
pered to  me  impatiently  from  the 
window  to  hand  him  the. bottle  and 
glass,  lie  poured  out  nearly  half  a 
tumbler,  and  drank  it  otf. 

*'  How  lonvr  have  you  been  here  V^ 
he  repeated,  as  he  set  down  the  glass 
on  the  window-sill.  **  Onlv  two 
days  1"  he  said,  as  if  to  himself,  after 
I  had  answered  him.  "  So  if  I  had 
come  sooner  I  should  have  found 
the  place  shut  up  I  Only  two  days ! 
Only  two  years  since  we  two  were 
living  here,  she  and  I;  and  the 
place  doesn't  seem  much  changed. 
Only  two  years ! ''  he  continued, 
turning  round,  and  again  speaking 
as  if  to  himself.  "Only  two  years 
since  she  and  1  were  here  together ! 
it  seems  like  two  hundred.  Look 
here,"  he  continued,  turning  round 
again  and  stepping  over  the  window- 
sill  into  the  room ;  I  want  just  to 
see  the  other  room.  1  have  come 
several  thousiind  miles  to  see  it,  I 
tell  you.  Yes,  1  know  the  way  well 
enoucjh ;  and,  taking  up  one  of  the 
candles,  he  led  the  way  into  the 
drawinj;-room.     I  followed  him. 

Jle  looked  round  the  little  room, 
(jastiuLC  a  curious  look  on  the  tioor 
by  the  hearth,  as  if  he  expec^tcd  to 
see  something  on  the  faded  car- 
pet, ami  then,  advancing  towards 
the  tire-j»lacc,  lieM  the  candle  up  to 
the  picrture  of  the  woman  above  it, 
before  which  he  stood  gazing,  the 
expression  on  his  face  a  strange 
mixture  of  terror  and  ferocitv. 

As  he  <lul  so,  the  light  fell  Jilso 
on  the  portrait  of  the  man.  I  saw 
then  who  niv  visitor  was.  Altered 
though  the  features  were — brute 
though  In*  looked  now,  unkempt 
and  so«lden,  and  dist]</ured  bv 
drink — it  wa-*  still  the  stune  face; 
and  he  had  been  a  tine-looking  man 
once. 


A  few  moments  he  stood  thus, 
his  hand  trembling  as  he  held 
up  the  candle.  Then  he  turned 
the  light  on  his  ow^n  picture,  and 
looking  back  on  me  with  a  scowl 
mixed  with  a  drunken  leer,  said, 
"Damn  it,  drink  and  bad  nights 
change  a  fellow,  don't  they  ?  But  I 
was  a  good-looking  chap  enough 
then." 

Just  what  I  was  thinking. 

"Yes;  and  Judith  was  a  fine 
woman,  too,  and  no  mistake.  We 
were  a  handsome  couple  as  you 
would  wish  to  see.  And  I  never, 
never  cared  for  anv  woman  as  I 
cared  for  her.  She  could  be  plea- 
sant enough,  too,  when  she  liked. 
O  Judith,  Judith,  my  girl !"  he 
continued,  turning  agciin  to  the 
picture,  "why  couldn't  you  keep 
that  damned  temper  of  yours  un- 
der a  bit?  You  mischt  have  been 
here  now,  and  me,  too,  quiet  and 
happy,  inste<ad  of  wandering  about 
the  world,  afraid  to  show  my  face 
anywhere,  regularly  gone  to  the 
dogs.'*  And  he  stood  looking  at 
the  woman's  face  remorsefully. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  turning 
round  fiercely  to  me,  although  still 
s]>eaking  under  his  breath,  "  1  didn't 
])retend  to  be  better  than  other  fel- 
lows. The  women  used  to  run  after 
me,  and  how  could  I  help  being 
a  bit  i;av  ?  She  knew  that  when 
she  took  me.  J  hit  I  would  have 
treated  her  well  all  the  same,  if  she 
would  have  taken  me  as  I  was.  What 
ri«rht  had  she  to  open  my  letters,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  A  man  who 
has  lived  gay  can't  get  square  and 
right  all  of  a  sudden." 

"  That's  how  it  happened,"  he 
continued,  after  a  pause,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  restrain  an  insa- 
]>eral)le  imj)ulse  to  spoak  out;  "a 
nice  thing  for  a  man,  isn't  it,  when 
he  comes  home  after  a  day's  worry, 
and  wants  to  have  a  (piict  time 
of  it.  to  find  his  wife  behav- 
ijig  like  a  perfect  devil?  That's 
how  it  happened,"  he  went  on,  in 
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a  hoarse  whisper,  while  the  foam 
stood  on  his  dry  parched  lips. 
*' That's  where  she  stood,  there,  be- 
hind the  door,  when  she  pulled  out 
the  letter — my  letter  from  the  other 
woman,  and  marked  private — and 
shrieked  at  me  till  they  might  have 
heard  her  up  at  the  village ;  called 
me  a  perjured  villain,  and  said  she 
wouldn't  let  me  touch  her  again.  I 
let  her  go  on  for  a  bit,"  continued 
he,  with  a  cunning  leer;  "I  knew 
it  was  no  good  stopping  her  in  her 
tantrums;  and  it  was  a  bit  hard 
on  her  to  find  she  was  not  the  only 
woman  who  thought  me  a  fine 
man.  Then  she  went  away  up-stairs, 
and  I  thought  it  was  all  over. 
Oh!  why  didn't  she  stay  there? 
I  thought  she  would  go  to  bed  and 
sulk  a  bit,  and  that  we  should  make 
it  up  in  the  morning.  But  no; 
down  she  came  again,  and  walked 
up  just  here,"  dragging  me  back, 
and  pointing  to  the  hearth,  "  and 
began  again  just  as  bad  as  ever. 
Declared  she  would  go  oft'  at  day- 
break, and  that  that  other  fellow 
was  ready  to  receive  her,  and  that 
she  had  always  cared  for  him  more 
than  uie.  1  wasn't  going  to  stand 
that,  you  know.  What  fellow  would 
that  had  any  respect  for  himseli  ? 
I  told  her  to  hold  her  tongue  or  I'd 
make  her ;  I  told  her  she  was  tell- 
ing a  damned  lie,  and  she  knew  it 
Oh  !  why  would  she  go  on  ?  Look 
here ;  on  my  oath,  1  didn't  mean  to 
hurt  her — I  only  meant  to  frighten 
her  a  bit.  I  thought  if  she  found 
out  my  rough  side  she  would  learn 
to  hold  her  tongue.  Look  here," 
he  went  on,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
pulling  me  further  back,  and  holding 
out  the  candle  with  his  other  hand ; 
**  that's  where  she  stood,  looking  a 
very  devil  in  her  rage  and  beauty, 
just  by  the  picture ;  and  there,"  he 
said,  pointing  downwards,  "  is  where 
she  fell.  I  didn't  mean  it,  I  say; 
I  swear  I  didn't  mean  it  Her 
head  struck  the  fender.     She  never 
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moved  again.  And  I've  been  pun- 
ished for  it,  and  she  knows  it.  She 
will  never  give  me  any  rest  as  long 
as  she  lies  where  she  does.  Look 
here,"  he  went  on  again ;  "  how 
could  I  help  doing  what  I  did  after^ 
wards  ?  llow  was  I  to  go  and  tell  ? 
llow  could  I  prove  it  was  an  acci- 
dent ?  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  her. 
Come  away  from  this,"  he  contin- 
ued, wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow 
with  his  sleeve,  and  moved  back 
into  the  other  room,  whither  I  fol- 
lowed him. 

The  brandy-bottle  was  still  on  the 
table,  lie  poured  out  another  large 
glass,  and  drank  it  oftl  Far  from 
making  him  more  drunk,  it  seemed 
to  steady  him.  "  You  must  know 
the  whole  of  it^"  he  said,  as  he  put 
down  the  glass.  **  Come  along  with 
me.  You're  not  afraid,  are  you  ?" 
he  said,  with  a  sneering  smile,  as  he 
noticed  my  sudden  drawing  back! 
'*I  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly  to-night 
Come  along,  I  must  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  or  1  shall  go  mad. 
Come  along,"  and  so  saying,  he 
stepped  out  into  the  veranda,  pull- 
ing me  by  the  arm. 

But  I  made  no  difficulty  about 
following  him,  and  he  let  go  my 
sleeve.  I  knew  whither  he  was 
leading.  He  said  truly  that  I  had 
been  frightened  at  first,  but  I  was 
so  no  longer. 

He  led  the  way  across  the  lawn  to 
the  grove.  Dark  though  the  night 
was,  he  made  as  if  by  instinct  for 
the  path  that  led  through  it  The 
wet  leaves  showered  their  drops 
on  us  as  we  brushed  through  the 
narrow  passage.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  as  if  in  doubt  about  his 
way.  I  knew  what  he  was  looking 
for.  "  Here  it  is,"  he  whispered, 
and  turned  up  the  narrow  pathway 
to  the  glade  which  I  had  visited  the 
previous  afternoon. 

We  reached  the  glade,  knowing 
that  we  were  there  more  by  the 
freedom  from  the  pressure  of  shrubs 
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and  branches  than  rroin  the  sipfht, 
although  the  clouds  had  now  passed 
jiway,  and  it  was  a  starlight  night. 

*'Jlore  is  the  place,"  said  the 
man,  grasping  my  arm,  and  speak- 
in^l  in  a  whisper  close  to  my  ear. 
"  No  ;  don't  step  on  it ;  keep  back ; 
perhaps  she  hears  us:  there,  down 
there,  just  in  front,  is  where  it  is. 
I  carried  her  there  myself,  that  very 
night.  All  night  long  I  dug.  It 
was  just  such  a  night  as  this,  as  hot 
as  hell.  And  all  the  tiuje  I  was 
diixffins:  she  lav  there  and  never 
moved  ;  and  I  covered  in  the  cfrave, 
and  she  never  moved;  and  then 
I  ran  otF,  and  wrote  to  say  v.e 
had  both  gone  away  suddenly  to- 
gether. She  never  moved  then,  all 
the  time  I  was  at  work,  but  she 
never  leaves  me  alone  now.  I  used 
to  think  it  was  all  fancy,  and  the 
brandy;  but  it  is  just  as  }>ad  when 
I  Jim  sober.  Hush!  perliaps  she  is 
listening  to  us  now  ;  but  ^he  never 
comes  except  when  1  am  alone. 

*'  Now  vou  know  why  I  wanted 
vou.  The  thiuij:  that  li<'s  under 
here  must  not  be  allowed  to  stay 
there.  I  shall  know  no  ])eace  till 
it  is  moved  away,  and  put  into  the 
churchyard  ;  then,  perhaps,  she  will 
leave  me  alone.  Vou  must  promise 
•  me  that.  You'll  do  it  for  your  own 
sake,  I  know.  1  shall  be  far  away 
again,  but  1  shall  hi;ar  about  it. 
I  shall  know  if  it  is  done;  and  if  it 
isn't,  I  shall  come  ba^'k  and  trouble 
you  again.  <  'ome  away,  we  have 
been  here  long  enough."  And  so 
saying,  the  man  turned  an<l  led  the 
way  back  to  the  main  palh.  That 
reached,  he  made  as  if  al)out  to  start 
off,  but  stopping  again,  seized  me 
by  the  hand,  and  went  on. 

**  1  haven't  told  you  all  vet. 
There  was  one  man  nearly  found 
me  out.  I  was  coming  out  of  this 
infernal  place,  just  at  daybreak, 
when  I  met  a  man, — it  was  the 
miller.  My  i>lan  for  concealment 
was  discovered.  He  w<uild  know 
that  I  was  alone, — that  she  was  not 


with  me.  No!  I  didn't  kill  bim, 
though  1  was  minded  to;  I  got  him 
to  leave  his  mill,  and  come  right 
away  to  America  then  and  thei'e. 
He  didn't  know  what  I  was  after  lu 
this  woo<l,  and  I  never  let  him  come 
here  to  find  out.  I  never  lost  siglit 
of  him  till  I  got  him  out  of  the  place; 
but  he  suspects,  and  I  liavo  nearly 
ruined  myself  trying  to  keep  him 
quiet.  J^ut  he  may  blab  now 
if  he  likes,  and  he  won't  ffct  anv 
more  out  of  me.  I  am  not  going 
back  there  aG^jiin  to  lead  that  cursed 
life." 

Then  he  added,  "Now  yon  had 
better  go  back  to  the  house ;  I  ain't 
afraid  of  you  following  ine,  but 
mind  you  keep  quiet  till  morning, 
or  it  will  be  worse  for  you,  I  know 
my  way  out  of  this."  And  so  saying, 
he  passed  on  in  the  direction  of  tlic 
mill,  and  in  an  instant  I  felt  rather 
than  saw  that  I  was  alone. 

To  hasten  instantly  out  of  the 
wood  and  regain  the  open  lawn  waa 
my  first  impulse.  Thence  I  could 
see  the  light  still  burning  in  the 
parlour,  but  I  had  not  courage  to 
enter  the  house  again,  still  less 
could  1  stay  where  I  was  and  brave 
another  meeting  with  the  apparition. 
I  was  now  .standing  in  the  very 
spot  where  I  had  first  seen  it,  as 
it  moved  from  the  wood  into  the 
house ;  and  as  soon  as  I  remembered 
this,  1  hurried  towards  the  field  at 
the  back  of  the  cottaure,  and  so  bv 
the  path  acn)ss  the  field  to  the 
village.  In  these  open  spaces,  ton- 
anted  by  the  quiet  cattle,  whose 
forms  could  be  made  out  recumbcot 
on  the  grass,  there  could  be  no  pur- 
suit of  these  horrors. 

Hv  the  time  I  reached  the  villase 
the  first  ray  of  dawn  could  be  made 
out,  and  it  was  soon  light  And 
with  the  light  my  courage  rctamed, 
although  the  anxiety  possessed  me 
not  th<*  less  strongly  to  pursue  the 
mystery  to  an  end,  if  only  to  ratisfj 
myself  that  all  the  scenes  I  had 
I)assed   through  were  not    merely 
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tlie  creation  of  a  disordered  and  en- 
feebled brain.  Faint  though  I  was 
and  weary,  my  liead  seemed  clear 
enough,  and  presently  a  draught 
of  milk,  obtained  from  an  early 
Tuilkman,  gave  me  some  strength. 
If  Wyatt  really  came  as  he  had 
promised,  by  the  first  train,  he 
would  be  here  at  seven  o'clock. 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  un- 
clouded, but  I  had  still  a  long  time 
to  wait.  Under  d liferent  circum- 
stances, there  would  have  been 
abundant  scope  for  enjoyment  in 
watching  the  gradual  birth  of  an- 
other lovely  summer's  day — all 
nature  refreshed  by  the  night's  rain. 
Hut  now  I  was  only  weary  and 
impatient. 

Tlie  train  arrived.  Wyatt  step- 
ped out,  the  only  passenger  for  this 
station.  He  quite  started  on  seeing 
me ;  my  faue  and  appeanmce  evi- 
dently reflected  the  excitement  I 
had  gone  through. 

To    his    anxious    inquiry,    what 
was  the    matter    with   me,  I  could 
only  reply  by  urging  him  to  press 
homewards.     He    should    see    and 
judge   for  himself    what   was   the 
matter.     And  at  last  Wyatt,  seeing 
my  condition,  gave  up  questioning, 
and  we  pursued  our  course  in  silence. 
Entering  the  vegetable  garden  by 
the  back  gate,  we  came  to  the  little 
tool-shed.     A  spade  was  lying  there 
which  I  to 3k  up  and  gave  to  Wyatt, 
and   taking  a  hoe  myself,  I  led  the 
way  to  the  grove.     Arrived  at  the 
little  glade,  I  pointed  to  the  mound 
in  the  centre,  and  beginning  to  ply 
the  hoe,  urged  him  to  dig  too. 

He  set  to  work  ;  but  after  a  few 
strokes  I  was  compelled  to  stop 
from  want  of  strength.  Never  since 
childhood  had  I  felt  so  weak  and 
helpless.  Leaning  on  the  hoe, 
gasping  for  breath,  I  urged  Wyatt 
to  his  tjisk. 

He  dug  away,  casting  every  now 
and  then  a  doubting  look  at  me, 
as  if  he  questioned  my  sanity.  The 
morning     was     hot,    and     Wyatt, 


though  a  sturdy  fellow,  began  to  feel 
the  strain  of  the  unwonted  exercise, 
taken  while  fasting ;  and  at  last  he 
stopped,  and  leaning  on  his  spade, 
looked  sulkily  at  me,  as  if  to  say 
that  he  had  humoured  me  enouorh. 

I  replied  to  his  look  of  reproach 
by  taking  the  spade  from  him,  and 
stepping  into  the  hole  which  he  had 
made,  resumed  the  work  of  digging. 
But  my  labor  did  not  accomplish 
much ;  nerves  and  muscles  were 
both  equally  relaxed. 

Wyatt  stood  watching  my  feeble 
efforts  for  a  time,  wiping  his  brow 
with  his  shirt-sleeve.  At  last,  ob- 
serving that  if  this  tomfoolery  wa3 
to  go  on,  it  had  better  be  done  by 
him,  he  stepped  into  the  hole  again, 
and  taking  the  spade  from  me,  set 
to  work. 

But  he  too  was  tired,  and  did  not 
work  with  a  will ;  he  began  grum- 
bling to  himself  as  ho  dug,  speaking 
in  an  undertone. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  digging,, 
and  looked  down  eagerly.  His. 
spade  had  cauglit  in  something. 

It  was  a  piece  of  rag  of  some- 
sort.  The  spade  severed  it  easily,, 
and  a  fragment  was  thrown  up  with 
the  earth,  and  lay  exposed  on  the 
top  of  the  soil.  Another  portion- 
could  be  seen  still  in  the  hole,, 
mixed  with  the  loose  earth. 

My  companion's  listless  manner- 
had  left  him ;  he  dug  now  with  a 
will,  throwing  up  large  spadefuls 
quickly. 

Presently  the  spade  again  met 
with  an  obstacle.  Something 
stayed  below,  when  the  loose  eaKh 
was  thrown  up,  projecting  above 
what  was  left 

Is  it  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  decayed 
wood  ? 

Wyatt  stopped  digging  and 
stooped  down  to  look  at  it,  but 
drew  back  again  quickly  with  an 
exclamation  of  disgust. 

I  drew  close  to  the  spot,  and 
kneeling,  looked  down  too.  The 
thing  was  not  wood.     It  was  the  end. 
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of  a  human  foot ;  the  long  bones 
could  be  seen,  with. some  decom- 
posed flesh  still  hanging  to  them. 

Wyatt  looked  at  me  for  a  time, 
in  silence,  then  ho  got  out  of  the 
grave,  and  laying  down  the  spade, 
said,  **  We  had  better  not  deal  with 
this  matter  alone  ;  let  us  get  some- 
body else  to  go  on  with  the  job. 
Let  us  cro  and  call  the  miller." 

He  put  on  his  coat  and  led  the 
way.  1  followed  him — taking  a 
last  glance  round  to  where  the 
silent  witness  of  the  foul  deed  pro- 
truded from  the  soil — along  the 
narrow  path  through  the  grove,  till 
wo  got  into  the  open  meadow. 
Then  we  walked  along  side  by  side. 

"  Not  now,"  said  my  friend,  as 
I  essayed  to  speak ;  "  tell  me  all 
about  it  by  and  by,  when  you  are 
cooler.  1  beg  your  pardon  for  hav- 
ing doubted  you." 

We  walked  on  in  silence.  As  we 
drew  in  sight  of  the  mill,  we  saw  a 
couple  of  persons,  women,  standing 


on  the  bridorc  which  crossed  the 
race.  They  were  the  miller's  daugh- 
ters. They  hardly  noticed  us  as 
we  came  up ;  they  were  staring  in 
rapt  attention,  looking  down  to- 
wards the  stream  where  the  stakes 
were,  at  the  tail  of  the  race. 

As  we  came  up  with  them,  the 
miller  appeared  from  his  house  car- 
r}ing  a  rake  and  a  rope. 

"  Another  drunken  fellow,  I  sup- 
pose," he  said,  **  mipsed  his  way  over 
the  bridge  last  night ;"  and  so  say- 
ing, passed  down  the  bank  towards 
the  stakes.  We  followed  him  with 
the  girls. 

As  we  approach  the  spot  a  dark 
limp  mass  can  be  made  out  in  tho 
water,  swayed  idly  to  and  fro  by  the 
eddy  of  the  stream. 

It  needed  not  to  see  the  bloated 
features,  as  they  dragged  the  body 
out  of  the  water,  to  tell  me  who  it 
was.  I  knew  from  the  first  moment 
that  I  Wtis  once  more  face  to  face 
with  the  visitant  of  that  dread  night. 


^^ote  hj  Mr.  Wyatt. — The  foregoing  account  was  the  last  thing  my  poor 
friend  wrote,  and  finding  it  among  liis  papers,  carefully  corrected,  as  if 
intcn<led  for  publication,  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  publisliing  it  for 
the  benefit  of  his  estate.  The  truth  of  it  is  of  course  sufficiently  corrobo- 
rated by  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  the  woman,  precisely  as  described, 
and  of  the  drowned  man,  and  the  interest  which  the  matter  excited  at 
the  time  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many.  Of  the  occun'enecs 
of  the  night  there  was  no  other  witness  than  himself,  and  the  reader 
must  judge  how  far  it  was  coloured  by  the  condition  of  his  health,  the 
melancholy  state  of  which  has  been  only  too  faithfully  portrayed  in  Lis 
narrative.  I  can  only  say  that  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened 
only  a  few  weeks  after  the  events  described,  my  poor  ifriend  always  «»- 
serted  in  the  strongest  terms  the  tnith  of  what  he  has  written  ;  and  the 
only  shade  which  passed  over  our  friendship  during  his  last  illness  arose 
from  my  having  ventured  to  express  somewhat  too  strongly  my  doubt 
whether  he  was  not  labouring  under  a  delusion.  I  am  bound  in  candour 
to  add  that  his  belief  in  the  apparition  seems  to  have  been  fully  abared 
by  the  female  occupants  of  the  mill,  although  expressed  by  them  under 
great  reserve*.  The  miller's  connection  with  his  brother,  the  former  oc- 
cupant of  the  mill,  was  never  fully  cleared  up ;  and  I  cannot  but  corro- 
borate my  friend's  account  of  my  having  myself  seen  the  female  figure 
passing  from  the  house  to  the  wood,  exactly  as  he  describes  it,  although 
I  should  be  sorry  to  say  with  equal  confidence  that  the  appearance  was 
not  susceptible  of  rational  explanation. — T.  W. 

The  Ketkeat,  Stainiiam  Lock,  October  187y. 
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The  speech  of  Lord  Bcaconsfield 
at  the  Guildhall  came  most  oppor- 
tuoely  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
satisfaction  to  the  public  mind.  The 
disappointed  opponents  of  the  Min- 
istry perpetually  endeavour  to  bewil- 
der themselves  and  their  listeners; 
and  it  is  not  very  wonderful  if,  in 
the  constant  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  progress  of  Eastern  affairs  is 
exposed,  they  are  able  occasionally 
to  raise  a  fog  and  obscure  the  public 
judgment.  Consistency  in  their 
criticism  is  no  object  to  them  what- 
ever. The  one  principle  which 
runs  through  it  is,  that  the  last 
incident  which  has  occurred,  no 
matter  what  it  is,  is  to  the  eternal 
discredit  of  the  British  Ministry. 
Never  was  seen  such  insensate  folly 
in  planning,  such  culpable  short- 
sightedness in  executing !  At  one 
time  the  most  cherished  desire  of 
all  right-minded  politicians  is  to 
protect  Christians  and  insist  on 
reformed  administration ;  at  another, 
it  is  perfect  madness  to  undertake 
separate  supervision  with  that  view 
in  Asia  Minor,  joint  supervision 
in  Europe.  At  one  time  joint  action 
with  Russia  is  the  only  policy 
which  a  true  Briton  would  adopt  so 
as  to  divide  the  credit  of  the  great- 
est stroke  yet  made  for  human  hap- 
piness and  freedom.  At  another, 
nothing  but  the  most  reckless  im- 
prudence prevented  our  insisting  at 
Berlin  upon  collective  action  against 
Russia.  Formerly,  nothing  good 
was  to  be  said  of  the  treaties  of 
l*aris;  not  a  blow  should  be  struck 
in  their  behalf.  Those  treaties  were 
dead  and  gone ;  and  the  sole  object 
of  British  solicitude  was  the  welfare 
of  the  Christians.  Now,  it  appears 
that  the  settlement  at  Berlin  robbed 
us  of  all  those  advautaojes  which  we 
gained   in  1856;  and  it  is  all  owing 


to  the  incapacity  of  the  Ministers 
that  the  Russians  are  across  the 
Danube.  Nothing  could  be  more 
wicked  than  to  oner  armed  opposi- 
tion to  the  Czar;  but  at  the  same 
time  nothing  is  more  outrageous  than 
that  his  power  should  be  increased, 
or  the  sphere  of  his  influence  ex- 
tended. To  defend  the  integrity 
of  the  Sultan's  dominions  was  the 
highest  of  political  crimes ;  to  con- 
sent to.  its  partial  dismemberment 
after  a  disastrous  war  was  equally 
outrageous.  For  England  to  under- 
take responsibility  is  an  insane 
covenant ;  but  English  Ministers 
stand  condemned  before  the  bar  of 
Liberal  opinion  for  every  Bulgarian 
atrocity  and  for  every  Ottoman 
reverse. 

No  wonder  that  people  get  be- 
wildered at  times,  and  while  the 
voice  of  "  sense  and  truth  "  is  silent, 
fancy  that  Eastern  affairs  are  doomed 
to  interminable  confusion.  Doubt- 
less there  are  and  will  be  for  a  long 
time  to  come  elements  of  disturb- 
ance. The  mutual  hatreds  of  rival 
races,  and  the  utter  disorganisation 
of  society  which  resulted  from  this 
long,  brutal  and  unrighteous  war, 
so  wantonly  fomented  by  some  Eng- 
lish Liberals,  will  not  be  speedily 
corrected.  The  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  pseudo-philanthropy  have 
not  yet  reached  the  term  of  their 
sufferings.  But  nothing  can  be 
simpler,  clearer,  or  more  straight- 
forward than  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  past^  the  present, 
and  the  future.  For  three  years, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
we  adhered  with  tenacity  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  to  the  Paris  Treaty. 
When  the  result  of  the  war  ren- 
dered it  no  longer  applicable,  we 
insisted  on  that  settlement  being  re- 
vised by  the  signatory  Powers,  and 
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ated  any  treaty  made  by  any 
:  them.  The  sigoatory  l^owers 
tilted    the    ]5crlin    settlement 
ne  Paris  treaties,  and  now  we 
that  tliat  settlement  shall  be 
ed  out  to  the  letter,  and  to  the 
plete   spirit.     It  is  idle  to  say 
in  the  course  of  these  events 
isacres   occurred   here  and  mis- 
ernment   occurred   there.      The 
n  who  say  this  know  that  Eng- 
id    could    not     have     prevented 
em,  and  are  the  first  to  denounce 
IT  for  having  undertaken  greater 
»8ponsibilitie8  in  the  future,  so  as 
a  be  able  to  exercise  control.     The 
)ne  point  upon  which  the  conduct 
jf    England    is   vulnerable  is  this: 
show  that  the  Berlin  Treaty  is  less 
efficacious  than  the  Paris  Treaty  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  East 
and    the    security  of    the    Ikltish 
empire,  and   that  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  it,  war  would  have  beeo  a 
wiser    alternative,    and     then     the 
policy  of  the  Ministry  stands  con- 
demned.    But   no    one    dreams   of 
arguing    to    that    effect     No    one 
comes  forward  to  suggest  any  alter- 
native course  which  was  possible  to 
adopt.    Most  people  were  astonished 
tliat  such  an  advantageous  arrange- 
ment  was   possible   under  the  cir- 
cumstances,   and  without  a  serious 
struggle.      l*arty  critics  indulge  in 
general  skinnishing,  and  endeavour 
lo  press  into  their  ^:e^vice  the  small- 
er incidents  of   the   hour,  pos«ibly 
under  the  necessity  of  being  obliged 
to  make  an  effective  speech  to  an 
admiring   audience.     Jiut   ail    such 
ephemeral    criticism    dies    away  as 
soon  as  it  is  uttered.     The    broad 
features  of  the   settlement  remain, 
.ind  the  great  mass  of  pjiglishmen 
are  proud  of  the  result  and  of  the 
manner    in    which   it    was    accom- 
plished. 

For  Qur  part,  we  think  that  all 
discussion  which  goes  behind  the 
Berlin  Treaty  is  unpractical  and 
good    for   nothing.     The   whole  of 


that  long  coittrovcrsy  on  which  the 
attention  of  this  country  was  riveted 
is  consigned  to  history.  We  watch- 
ed its  course  as  carefully  as  most 
people,  and,  except  for  the  dismay 
with  which  we  found  the  Russians 
approaching  Constantinople  and  the* 
])ardanelles,  and  no  declaration  of 
war  from  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
we  did  so  with  stUisfaction.  But 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  gave  us  nearly 
or  quite  as  much  as  we  could  have 
hoped  to  get  from  a  successful  war. 
No  doubt  we  undertake  responsi- 
bilities, but  these  were  inevitable, 
and  were  the  price  at  which  a  costly 
and  arduous  struggle  was  averted, 
ilas  any  politician  suggested  any 
course  better  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view,  and,  at  the  same  time,  likely 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  Europe  ? 
If  not,  he  may  throw  his  negative 
criticism  to  the  winds.  It  is  worth- 
less. No  one  will  attend  to  it  It 
is  doomed  to  perish  as  soon  as  it 
sees  the  light,  however  much  tt 
may  be  cheered  by  the  nincompoops 
at  Scarborourrh  and  Rhyl. 

As   reg«irds  the  Treaty  itself,  of 
what  possible  avail  is  it  to  impugn 
any  particular  provision,  unless  it  is 
shown  what  other  and  better  provi- 
sion  Europe   would   have  assented 
to  ?    For  instance,  Sir  William  Har- 
court  denounces  the  absence  of  any 
stipulation  securing  collective  actioi 
against    Russia   in   case   the  settle 
ment  is  impeded.     He  thinks  tbi 
without  such   stipulation   the   Rd 
sians   will   never  be  cleared  out 
Turkey ;    and    that    England    p 
vented  its  insertion.     But  if  be 
fors  to  the  Blue-books  be  will 
(Turkey,  No.  39,  p.  232)  that 
proposal  or  hint  at  collective  ac 
came  from  Russia,  with,  no  dc 
very  different  views  from  those  n 
Sir  W.  Ilarconrt  has  so  tardih 
unexpectedly    expressed.       T 
was  opposed  to  it  (p.  239).     I 
(;rortschakofr8  proposal  for  a 
tivc  guamntee  that  the  rcso' 
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of  the  Congress  shonld  be  executed 
was  rejected  not  by  England,  but 
by  Prince  Bismarck.  No  doubt 
England  would  have  objected  to  an 
arrangement  so  well  calculated  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  oppress- 
ing the  Turks.  But  the  President 
of  the  Congress  himself  pointed 
out  (p.  240)  that  it  was  impracti- 
cable, and  that  "  if  the  Powei*s  en- 
gaged themselves  jointly  to  use  force 
at  need,  they  would  risk  the  provoca- 
tion among  themselves  of  grave  dis- 
union." The  demand,  ho  said,  ex- 
ceeded the  resources  of  the  Con- 
gress. So  much  for  the  complaint 
that  no  collective  action  against 
Russia  was  provided  for.  It  is  ex- 
tremely refreshing  to  hear  that  an 
advanced  Liberal  could  contemplate, 
under  any  circumstances,  collective 
action  against  the  great  champion 
whose  stroke  for  freedom  and  good 
government  has  been  the  grandest 
ever  made  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  But  wonders  never  cease, 
and  no  inconsistency  in  their  criti- 
cism is  too  great  for  men  whose  only 
line  of  policy  is  that  every  act  done 
or  omitted  by  their  own  Government 
is  morally  wrong  or  intellectually 
purblind. 

Then  as  regards  the  execution  of 
the  Berlin  settlement,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  occasion  for  any  doubt 
or  uncertainty  as  to  the  duty  and 
policy  of  this  country.  There  is 
undoubtedly  need  for  great  watch- 
fulness and  patient  resolution,  but 
scarcely  for  any  anxiety  as  to  its 
ultimate  success.  We  endeavoured 
to  enforce  this  idea  when  the  Treaty 
was  only  three  months  old.  No- 
thing has  since  occurred  to  disturb 
it.  The  "  harebrained  chatter  of 
irresponsible  frivolity"  goes  for  no- 
thing. The  due  execution  of  the 
Treaty  of  BeHin  depends  upon  this 
— the  disposition  of  the  Powers  to 
give  it  effect.  At  present  there 
are  no  indications  that  any  one 
of    the    signatory   Powers  contem- 


plates retiring,  or  has  changed  its 
mind  with  regard  to  the  anxious 
determination  eacli  and  every  one 
of  them  has  expressed  to  have  the 
entire  settlement  carried  out  and 
completed.  When  it  is  said  that 
the  Berlin  Treaty  settled  nothing, 
that  is  true  as  regards  the  internal 
affairs  and  conditions  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  With  regard  to  these  it; 
laid  down  the  principles  on  which 
a  settlement  should  thereafter  be 
made,  and  prescribed  the  mode  of 
its  accomplishment  and  the  time 
within  which  it  should  be  effected. 
The  actual  settlement  was  confined 
to  this;  and  it  was  the  all-import- 
ant indispensable  preliminary  to 
any  reconstruction  of  South-eastern 
Europe — viz.,  the  terms  on  which 
the  discordant  purposes  of  the 
Powers  should  give  place  to  the 
united  voice  of  Europe.  The  Berlin 
Congress  pronounced  the  decree, 
and  prescribed  the  mode  of  its  exe- 
cution. It  averted  a  general  war. 
The  same  causes  which  brought 
about  a  general  peace  in  July  last 
are  in  operation  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  operate.  It  is  not  till 
Russia  is  in  a  coiidition,  and  mani- 
fests an  intention,  to  make  a  fresh 
appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword,  that  there  will  be  the  slight- 
est occasion  to  fear  any  general  dis- 
turbance growing  out  of  the  state 
of  affairs  existing  in  South-eastern 
Europe.  Unfortunately  we  cannot 
help  the  scenes  of  misery  which 
ensue,  and  are  only  too  likely  to 
recur.  They  are  the  inevitable 
result  of  this  barbarous  war,  and 
must  be  laid  to  the  account  of  its 
guilty  authors.  The  scenes  of 
desolation  and  misery  which  have 
been  enacted  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom and  humanity  shock  the  con- 
science of  mankind ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  not  the  first,  and 
will  not  be  the  last,  of  the  sanguin- 
ary consequences  of  hypocritical 
ambition. 
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The  duty  of  tbia  country  in  the 
present  conjuncture  is  so  exceed- 
ingly plain  and  simple  that  we 
cannot  understand  any  reasonable 
politician  allowin)?  the  subject  to 
be  obscured  by  the  utmost  efforts 
of  Opposition  journals  and  orators. 
With  a  patience  wliich  knew  no 
limits,  and  which  was  ultimately 
successful — with  a  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose which  foiled  the  utmost  craft 
and  violence  of  Muscovite  states- 
me!i — the  English  Government  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  peace,  and 
in  substituting  the  Berlin  settle- 
ment for  the  Paris  treaties.  We 
cannot  play  over  again  the  same 
patient  and  waiting  game  which  we 
have  played  for  the  last  three  years. 
Tlie  honour  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned in  having  this  IJcrlin  Treaty 
carried  out  to  the  last  clause.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  course 
of  events  may  not  show  that  some 
revision,  hero  and  there,  by  the 
signatory  l^owera  will  be  adviwible. 
But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
(Irent  Britain  should  allow  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Treaty  to  be  imped- 
ed in   any  important  ])articular,  or 

to   anv  extent   wliich    in  the   least 

ft 

degree  jeopardises   the   balance  of 

?iower  as  it  was  finally  struck  at 
Jerlin.  We  shall  stand  convicted 
of  cowardice  and  indecision  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  if  we  submit  to 
the  slightest  chicanery  or  trifling  on 
the  part  of  Russian  agents.  The 
Berlin  Treaty  is  the  outcome  of 
years  of  suppressed  strife,  and  is  the 
last  plank  which  separates  us  fn>m 
a  general  war.  We  cannot  afpiin 
allow  the  creation  of  a  state  of  things 
to  which  tlie  Treaty  is  inapplicable, 
and  again  enter  a  Congress  in  order 
to  effect  a  fresh  resettlement.  Such 
a  procedure  would  render  us  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe.  Hie 
honour  as  well  as  the  place  of  this 
country  amon<;st  the  nations  of  the 
world,  is  staked  upon  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.   W(j 


must  have  that  settlement  carried 
out  in  its  entirety,  or  consent  to 
recede  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

There  lias  been  absolutely  no  in- 
dication up  to  the  present  time  of 
any  settled  or  growing  or  incipient 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian sovereign  and  Cabinet  to  retire 
from  the  Treaty,  or  to  impair  in  any 
way  its   **  solemn    and    obligatory 
character,"  which   at  the  Congress 
Count  Schouvaloff  was  so  eager  to 
strengthen.     At  the  same  time  we 
do  not   deny  that  minor   incidents 
have  occurred  of  some  considerable 
importance.      Still   they   are   of  a 
character  which  all   niilat  have  ex- 
pected who  know   how  ineffective 
occasionally    is    the    control    exer- 
cised over  Russian   agents  by   the 
Central  Goveniment.     As  the  proi>- 
ability  of  our  being  embroiled  in 
AfTghanistan  increased,  and  in  pro- 
portion    as    symptoms     (however 
delusive)    of  a  reaction   of  feeling 
set  in  amongst  the  English  people, 
so  will  attempts,  no  doubt,  be  made 
to   wrest  some    advantages  from  a 
change  of  situation.   Moreover,  there 
have  been  news  of  alarming  disturb- 
ances in  Macedonia,  the  aggresaon 
being  the  Bulgarians,  possibly  with 
the    coimivance   of    the    Russiana. 
There   is  jealousy   on  the   part   of 
the   liussian    troops    in    regard  to 
Austrian   movements    towards  Sal- 
on ica.     There   was  the   address  o 
the   Russian   Governor -General    o 
Bulgaria    previous  to    his    loavin 
Bhilippopolis.     There  was  also  t! 
declaration  of  Prince  Lobanoff  tl 
the   Russians  would   not  witbdr 
from    Turkish   territory    until    ' 
final    convention   with  Turkey 
signed.     There  has  been,  and  tl 
will  always  be,  danger  that  the  I 
Russian  authorities  may  encou 
insurrections  and  disturbances 
a  view  to  ])rofit  by  them.     I 
I  >ondaukoff-Korsakoff —  who 
the  head  of  the  Bulgarian  ad 
tration,   frankly   decJarcs    tht 
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object  is  to  effect  the  union  of 
Bulgaria  with  Eastern  Kounnelia 
regardless  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
The  Foreign  Office  at  St.  Peters- 
burg occasionally  disavows  the  vio- 
lent language  of  its  subordinate, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land has  denounced  his  harebrained 
chatter.  The  Prince,  however,  is 
on  the  spot,  and  under  his  influ- 
ence the  Bulgarians  petition  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  and  denounce  the  wrong 
which  has  been  done  to  their  com- 
patriots in  Kouraelia  and  Mace- 
donia. The  Prince,  no  doubt,  rep- 
resents the  will,  but  not  the  power, 
of  Russia  to  reverse  the  settlement. 
The  military  party  of  that  country 
is  not  the  most  influential,  and  its 
recent  policy  is  felt  to  have  been 
disastrous.  Besides  these  indica- 
tions of  hostility  on  the  spot,  the 
tone  of  the  Russian  newspapers 
was  menacing  and  wholly  unre- 
strained. 

The  anonymous  paragraphs  to 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  drew  at- 
tention were  sprinkled  over  almost 
the  entire  Russian  press.  They  pro- 
fessed to  regard  the  Berlin  Treaty 
as  already  extinct — destroyed  by  its 
own  injustice.  There  will  be  no 
peace,  they  declared,  while  the 
trans-Balkan  lands  lie  under  the 
control  of  the  Turks.  The  huge 
Bulgaria  must  be  restored,  the  great 
struggle  between  England  and  Rus- 
:sia  must  be  fought  out  in  Roumelia 
and  Affghanistan ;  any  alternative 
is  better  than  a  ruinously  expensive 
armistice,  and  a  radical  change  in 
the  history  and  position  of  one  of 
these  two  great  Powers  must  be 
the  result.  Is  it  wonderful  that 
with  all  this  "irresponsible  frivol- 
ity" afloat  on  the  surface  of  inter- 
national life,  our  great  Liberal  lead- 
ers were  impeaching  everybody,  de- 
nouncing everything ;  doing  their 
utmost  to  disturb  the  public  mind 
and  unsettle  its  resolution  ?     If  the 


Berlin  Treaty  depends  for  its  exe- 
cution upon  the  disposition  of  the 
signatory  Powers  to  give  it  efiect, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  unless  that 
disposition  is  strengthened  by  tho 
determination  of  England,  it  will 
certainly  fail.  The  one  security 
for  general  peace  is,  that  England 
should  guard  with  resolution  the 
provisions  of  that  Treaty,  and  make 
it  understood  abroad  that  she  will 
enforce  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
In  spite  of  these  indications  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  press  and 
subordinate  officials,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  swerved  at  all  from  its 
determination  to  cany  out  this 
Treaty.  Russia  would  never  have 
assented  to  this  Treaty  if  she  were 
in  a  condition  to  go  to  war  with 
Great  Britain,  after  all  the  losses  in 
men,  money,  and  material  which  she 
has  incurred.  She  needs  to  recruit 
her  energies,  restore  her  credit,  and 
develop  her  resources.  Tlie  pros- 
pect of  internal  commotion  and  die- 
orders  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  sub- 
ject ;  that  which  lies  before  her  finan- 
ciers is  positively  alarming.  Accord- 
ing to  the  St.  Petersburg  *  Exchange 
Gazette '  the  National  Debt  has  been 
nearly  trebled  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  henceforward  one-third  of  the 
entire  revenue  will  have  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  interest. 
There  was  a  deficit  before  the  war 
began  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  public  debt,  there 
is  also  the  loss  entailed  by  tho 
profuse  issue  of  paper-money.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  uncovered  notes 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  millions 
of  roubles ;  during  the  war  five  hun- 
dred millions  were  added.  The 
result  of  the  two  together  is  to  de- 
preciate the  currency  by  one-half, 
with,  of  course,  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 
Meanwhile  the  war  expenditure 
continues,  and  probably  will  not  be 
greatly  diminished  so  long  as  any 
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£  the  Berlin  Treaty  remains 
^utcd.      Sooner  or   later  the 
ial    condition    of    a    country 
react  upon  its  foreign  policy, 
resources   of   Russia   have  al- 
y  been  enormously  strained.    Its 
nt  schemes  of  annexation  have 
been   crowned  with  much  suc- 
3.     The  burdens  which  they  have 
.ailed   are  out  of  all   proportion 
the  advantages  reaped,  and   al- 
ough  the  "  irresponsible  frivolity  " 
f  Prince  J.)ondaukoff  and  others  may 
»e  utterly  unteachable,  the  leading 
•tatesmen  of  Russia,  the  commercial 
/ind  agricultural  classes,  all  who  are 
interested  in  industry  and  prosper- 
ity, must  long  for  peace  as  absol  utely 
necessarj'    for  the  salvation  of  the 
countr}'.     "  AVere   Russian    victory 
ever  so   complete,"   says   the  *  Ex- 
cliange  (Tazett<^,'  exasperated  at  the 
insane  projects  of  its  contemporaries 
in  Roumelia  and  Aifghanistan,  '*  it 
would  have  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
permanent  display  of  immense  mili- 
tary forces  in  and  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  on  the  Indian  frontier.     AVhero 
then  should  we  find  the   promised 
facilities  for  domestic  development  ? 
liCt  us  have  done   with  the  Eastern 
Question  at  length,  and  devote  our- 
selves to  home  affairs."     AVe  rejoice 
to  think  tliat  it  is  not  only  at  the 
Guildhall,   and    on    Lord    Mayor's 
Day,  that  the  voice  of  "  sense  and 
truth"  is  to  be  heard.     In  recent 
years  we  have  seen  a  change  come 
over    the     spirit    of    the     French. 
It  may  be  that  the  lessons  of  the 
last  two  years,  less  sharp  but  more 
prolonged   than   those   which  were 
taught  in  18V0-71,  may  lead  to  the 
Russian    (iovernment    and    peoj)le 
exchanging  their  restless  and  ruin- 
ous  system    of   foreign   policy  for 
plans  of  internal  reform.     The  h«ire- 
l>rained  chiefs  of  the  Russian  war- 
party  lire  Jiostes  htimaniffencris  ;  but 
the   confusion   and    distress    which 
have   attended   their   impolitic  and 
impracticable  manoeuvres  will  prob- 
ably effect  the  downfall  of  their  in- 


fluence and  bind  over  their  deluded 
country  to  keep  the  peace  for  the 
future. 

AVe   may   rest   assured,  however, 
that  there  will  be  little  wisdom  in 
the  English  people  relaxing  in  any 
degree  their  determination  to  have 
this  Treaty   carried   out  in    all   its 
provisions.      That   is   the   nltimatc 
and  unfailing  guarantee  of  success. 
Hitherto    there    has   been   nothing 
to    complain    of    in    the    acts    of 
the    Russian   Government-*     Under 
the    Treaty,  as   Lord   Beaconsficid 
has  recently   reminded  us,    Russia 
has     retired     from    Constantinople 
and  from  the   Straits  of  GallipoU, 
both   of    which   were    within    her 
grasp,  and  were  of  vital  importance. 
Under  the  same  Treaty  she  restored 
to  the  Porte  the  city  of  Erzeroum, 
"  which  soon  will  in  all  probability 
be  the  scene  of  the  strongest  forti- 
fications in  Asia  Minor."     And  on 
the  other  side,  in  pursuance  of  Uie 
same  Treaty,  the  Sultan  has  surren- 
dcred  the  l)anubian  fortresses  and 
the  Bay  of  Batoum.     At  the  same 
time   committees  and  commissionf 
have  been  appointed  to  mark  ov 
the  boundaries  of  the  different  stati 
and  provinces  created  by  that  Treat 
These,  no  doubt,  are  its  leading  p? 
visiojis:   and   it   is   not  vcrv   T€ 
onable  to   suppose  that  the  Po* 
which    has   so   far  observed   g 
faith,  does   so   with  the  delibe 
intention  of  violating   it   hercf 
It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  thB 
Government  of  the   Czar  ma 
overborne,  or  attempted  to  be 
borne,  by  the  reckless  fanaticf 
in  every  country,  lose  sight 
tional  interests  in  their  own 
strong  infatuation.     If  bo,  t 
olution  and  firmness  of  thi 
try  will  not  merely  bo  the  f 
of  England  and  Europe,  bu' 
the  protection  of  Russia  fro 
ternal  and  most  deadly  ene 

The  position  which  th 
Government  has  taken  t 
matter  was  de6ned  by  Lor 
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field  at  the  Guildhall  with  the  ut- 
most clearness  and  precisiou,  and  in 
terms  which  won  the  cheers  of  his 
audience  and  the  applause  of  the 
nation.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
tinct and  definite  than  the  follow- 
ing pledge,  and  both  Government 
and  people  will  alike  be  covered 
with  discredit  if  it  should  ever  be 
pointed  to  as  unredeemed : — 

"  I  can  Bay  this  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  it  is  their 
policy  and  their  determination  tliat  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  shall  bo  carried  out 
in  spirit  and  to  the  letter.  And  believ- 
ing that  the  settlement  of  Berlin  ex- 
pressed in  the  Treaty,  is  one  tliat  will 
advance  the  progress  and  civilisation 
of  the  world,  and  that  it  includes  pro- 
visions admirably  adapted  to  secure 
peace  and  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
her  Majesty's  Government  would,  if 
necessary,  appeal  with  confidence  to 
the  people  of  this  country  to  support 
them  in  maintaining  to  the  letter  and 
the  complete  spirit  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin with  all  their  energy  and  all  their 
resources." 

That  is  a  pledge  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  recede ;  and  from  the 
policy  expressed,  thereby,  it  would 
be  most  unwise,  as  well  as  unsafe, 
both  for  ourselves  and  for  other  na- 
tions in  any  degree  to  depart. 

The  day  after  Lo>d  Beaconsfield's 
speech  at  Guildhall  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  assured  the  delegations 
that  he  would  support  the  Berlin 
Treaty  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 
lie  regarded  the  Treaty  as  '*  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
dangers  which  menaced  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  the  interests  of  Aus- 
tro-Hungary."  And  as  regards  the 
Austrian  share  of  the  duties  im- 
posed by  that  Treaty,  he  called 
upon  the  delegates  to  support  his 
Government.  The  heavy  task  of 
occupying  and  administering  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina  had  been  un- 
dertaken in  order  to  promote  Euro- 
pean peace  and  Austrian  welfare,  and 
must  be  conducted  to  a  successful 
conclusion.       The    Czar    has    also 


given  assurances,  if  we  may  trust 
the  daily  papers,  both  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  at  Paris,  of  his  firm  de- 
termination to  carry  out  the  Treaty, 
And  as  we  reminded  our  readers 
last  October,  both  M.  Waddington 
and  Prince  Bismarck  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  declaring  their  earn- 
est hope  that  the  Treaty  would  be 
carried  out  completely  and  loyally. 
Prince  Bismarck  also  intimated  his 
opinion,  which  recent  events  have 
so  fully  justified,  "that  the  close 
of  the  late  and  the  prevention  of 
the  threatened  war  are  a  pledge  of 
peace,  and  that  the  reactions  result- 
ing from  unsolved  details  no  longer 
have  the  power  to  disturb  it." 

Over  and  above  the  duty  of  watch- 
ing over  and  insisting  upon  the 
due  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin, Great  Britain  has  other  subjects 
of  attention  in  the  East.  In  1856, 
besides  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  there 
was  a  tripartite  treaty  bctweea 
France,  Austria,  and  England,  by 
which  the  three  Powers  agreed,  at 
the  instance  of  one  of  them,  to  de- 
fend the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Turkish  empire  by  force  of 
arms.  That  treaty  was  concluded 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  signa- 
tory Powers.  So  also  in  1878  the 
Anglo-Turkish  convention  was  in 
further  pursuance  of  our  policy  in 
the  East,  in  furtherance  of  the 
general  settlement,  but  pledging 
the  parties  concerned  to  a  defined 
course  of  action.  It  was  extreme- 
ly satisfactory  to  hear  from  Lord 
Beaconsfield  that  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  in  reference  to  which  po- 
litical and  other  evils  have  been 
so  profusely  prophesied,  will  not 
merely  pay  its  own  expenses,  but 
will  become  a  most  important  mili- 
tary and  naval  station,  from  which 
England  can  watch  over  its  interests 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  No- 
thing could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  cordial  anid  friendly  ex- 
planations with  France  in  reference 
to  that  matter  which  have  recently 
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en  published.     Tlicy  were  takinjr 
Ace  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Glad- 
one  and  others  in  the  llou^  of 
ommons  were  endeavouring  to  sow 
he  seeds  of  suspicion  and  jealousy 
)etween  the  two  countries.     It  must 
t)c  satisfactory  to  every  one  to  learn 
that  England  and  France  are  thor- 
oughly    at    one    with    respect     to 
Egypt^  and    that,  in   fact,  any  de- 
siffns  which  Russia  mav  have  con- 
ceived  against  the  security  of   our 
Indian   route   have   been    rendered 
impracticable. 

Moreover,  the  English  scheme  of 
reforms  in  Asia  Minor  is  progressing 
satisfactorily.  In  its  fundamental 
points  the  Porte  appears  to  have 
accepted  it,  and  we  may  rest  assurt»d 
that  it  will  not  be  suttored  to  re- 
main a  dead  letter.  A  gendarmerie 
will  bo  establishcil,  as  stipulated, 
and  organised  by  European  officers. 
The  regulations  have  been  already 
drawn  up.  Reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  will  be  se- 
cured by  travelling  inspectors,  two 
for  each  vilayet,  one  of  whom  is 
to  be  a  European.  They  will  be 
empowered  to  receive  complaints 
against  the  judges,  visit  the  prison, 
and  watch  that  justice  prevails. 
Tithes  are  to  be  immediately  abol- 
ished and  replaced  by  a  new  system 
of  land  taxati(m.  In  fact,  the  fin- 
ancial reorganisation  proposed  })y 
England  is  accepted,  but  its  ap- 
plication, as  well  as  that  of  some 
other  reforms,  will  be  gradual,  and 
depending  from  time  to  time  on 
the  finance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Sultan. 

Tliese  Eastern  troubles  have  cer- 
tainly resulted  in  a  most  magnificent 
triumph  for  this  country.  A  pro- 
longed war  could  scarcely  have 
given  us  more,  and  it  would  not 
in  any  degree  have  alleviated  the 
responsibilities  which  we  had  nt) 
option  but  to  incur.  If,  after  all 
that  has  happened,  no  one  under- 
takes that  good  government  shall 
bo  guaranteed  and  invasion  brought 


to  an  end,  the  vast  dominions  of 
the  Sultan  must  gradually  but  in- 
evitably roll  into  the  open  arms  of 
the  Northern  conqueror.  A  war 
such  as  that  of  twenty  years  ago, 
followed  by  inaction,  eftects  only  a 
temporary  respite.  Great  Britain 
must  either  retire  from  the  contro- 
versy and  abandon  the  defence  of 
her  Eastern  interests,  or  mount 
guard  over  the  settlement  which  is 
made.  We  have  chosen  the  latter 
alternative.  We  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  co-operation  of  Austria, 
whose  introduction  upon  the  scene 
of  action  is  a  new  factor  which 
serves  to  restore  the  balance  in  the 
European  provinces.  We  must  dis- 
charge similar  functions  ourselves 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  we  could  scarce- 
ly have  escaped  from  it  even  after 
a  successful  war.  Russian  dcsign.^t 
were  evidently  foiled  without  a 
blow,  and  with  a  minimum  of  ex- 
penditure. All  the  European 
Powers  rallied  round  this  country, 
which  has  once  more  assumed  its 
rightful  place,  and  exercises  an  in- 
fiuence  which  is  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged and  universally  felt. 

It  is  not  to   be  expected  that  a 
great  national  triumph  of  thia  sort 
should  be  achieved  witliout  raising 
in    the    brensts   of    vindictive   op- 
ponents  a   large   measure   of   vitu- 
perative wrath.     Mr.  Gladstone,  of 
course,  is  stung  to  the  quick  at  hv 
rivaVs  brilliant   success,   and    cod 
sumes  his  utmost  energies  in  his  it 
terminable  and  inconsistent  attacl 
In    anticipation    of    Lord   Mayo' 
Day   he  poured  forth  a   speech 
Rhyl.       Immediately     after     L( 
Beaconsfield's  speech  there  appea 
a   querulous  letter  from   the  sf 
opponent   in   the   morning  par 
The  few  public  .ippearances  ox 
Prime     Minister    are     always 
fruitful   theme   of    his    rivars 
course.       Audible     hisses    pr» 
his  entrance   and  greet  his   < 
ture.     In    the  speech  at  Rb 
Gladstone  declared  that  the 
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party — by    which   we   presume   he 
meant  himself  and  his  friends — had 
always   been    anxious   to    give  the 
Ministry   a  fair   field,  and  to   find 
'*  an    excuse    for    refraining    from 
attack,  an  excuse   for  maintaining 
silence."     We  regret,  for  their  own 
sakes,  that  they  have  been  so  emi- 
nently unsuccessful  in  their  search  ; 
at  all  events  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
find  it  at  Rhvl.      He   knows  that 
the  one  hope  of  peace  is  that  the 
Berlin  settlement  should  be  carried 
out — that   whatever    its  merits  or 
demerits,  it  is  the   last  refuge   of 
Europe  from  a  general  war.     Yet 
there  is  nothing  too  strong  for  him 
to  say  against  it,  with  a  view  to 
create  dissatisfaction  and  diminish 
the  sense  of  international  duty  in 
regard   to  it.      In  the   spirit  of  a 
Philo-Turk    he   complains    that    it 
had    given     Russia    the     territory 
which   she   had    demanded,  which 
she  had  won  by  the  sword  both  in 
Asia  and  in  Europe ;  it  had  replaced 
her  upon  the  Danube  from   which 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  drove  her  back ; 
it  had  not  given  to  Turkey  a  day  of 
tranquillity  nor  a  district  yi  which 
her     independence     remains.       In 
Europe  she  is  to  be  supervised  by 
tjie  Powers ;  in  Asia  she  is  to  be 
supervised  by  England.     And  a  few 
days  afterwards  he  complained  that 
Lprd  Beacon sfield,  who  has  secured 
tnose   priceless   advantages   to   the 
Christians,    consistently    neglected 
their  interests.     The  whole  Treaty, 
he  insisted,  was  the  result  of  con- 
cealed hostilities,  narrow  and  selfish 
motives,   unsatisfactory    sentiments 
and  aims ;  and  then  he  contrasted 
it    with    the    Geneva    Arbitration, 
inuch  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
The  present  Government  had  spent 
six  millions,  and  made  eighty  mill- 
ions   of    enemies;    he    had    spent 
three  millions  and  made  forty  mill- 
ions of  friends.     When  he  paid  the 
Arbitration  money  he  neither  hag- 
gled  nor  made  difficulties,  for  he 
felt  "that  that  method  of  settling 


public   controversy   was  just,  wise, 
politic,   and    Christian."     In  fact, 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone    looked  at 
liome  or  abroad,  he  could  see  no- 
thing but  a  wilderness  of  confusion. 
The   eye    brings  with   it    what   it 
wishes    to   see.     Mr.   Gladstone  is 
smarting  under  the  sense  of  defeat, 
—  the    supremacy     of    his    rival. 
Everything     is     wrong :    whether 
Russia    is    beaten    or    victorious, 
whether  Turkey    is  whole   or  dis- 
membered, whether  Christians  are 
neglected  or   supervised.     The  one 
green  spot  in  the  melancholy  survey 
was  "a  paper  in  the   *  Nineteenth 
Century '  by   a  gentleman  of    the 
name   of    Dunckley."     That  alone 
gives    him    any   comfort     Behind 
the   shelter  of    "  Verax,"  the  ex- 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown  was 
not  above  aiming  his  shaft  at  the 
sovereign.     '*  Make  her  an  Empress, 
forsooth  1"    The  Queen  had  lately, 
he  considered,  taken  up  a  position 
of   personal   responsibility,   and  if 
that  were  allowed,  our  liberties  arc 
gone.     It  is  astonishing  how  often 
of  late  our  liberties  have  vanished. 
We  were  told  over  and  over  again 
that  they  were  gone  when  the  vote 
of  credit  was    passed ;  and  as  for 
the    bringing  some   Indian   troops 
to  Malta,  the  independence  of  St. 
Stephen's  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Sepoy.     An   unprincipled   Minister 
could  bring  an  army  up  the  Thames 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
Hitherto,  he  significantly  declared, 
the  champions  of  liberty  had  nevet 
been  driven  to  impair  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  ;  but  now,  the  foe  of 
loyalty  appears  upon  the  scene,  and 
questions   have  been   raised    which 
concern  most  of  all  the  deepest  in- 
terests   of    the  Throne.      This    is 
pretty   well  for  an  ex- Prime  Min- 
ister who  himself,  when  in  office, 
cancelled  a  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  with  the  aid  of  Royal  pre- 
rogative, and  who  cannot  point  to  a 
single  act  of  the  present  Ministry 
in    relation  to  the    Crown  which 
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both  Houses  of  PaTliamcnt  have 
been  at  any  time  willing  to  ques- 
tion. The  whole  conduct  of  Mr. 
Gladstone — his  refusal  to  lead  his 
own  party,  his  refusal  to  give  the 
slightest  support  to  the  Queen's 
(fovernment  during  any  part  of  the 
perilous  and  critical  times  through 
which  we  have  passed,  the  paraly- 
sis which  he  has  inflicted  upon  the 
Opposition,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  striven  to  create  pub- 
lic confusion  and  increase  the  ditli- 
culties  of  the  Ministry, — will  tell 
lieavily  against  his  reputation  in 
any  fair  estiniate  of  his  career. 
Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  politician. 
In  marked  contrast  to  his  restless 
volubility,  Ijord  Granville  and  Lord 
llartington  preserve  the  reticence  of 
statesmen.  In  their  places  in  ]*ar- 
liament  they  will  discharge  the  con- 
stitutional duties  of  Opposition, 
and  no  doubt  will  be  listened  to 
with  respect  by  their  opponents  as 
well  as  by  their  followers. 

Sir  William  llarcourt  also  found 
it  necessary  to  make  one  of  those 
telling  speeches,  which  absolutely 
glitter  with  indiscretion  and  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  public  inter- 
ests. The  collapse  of  the  l>erlin 
Treaty  necessarily  implies  war;  but 
Sir  William  llarcourt  glibly  and 
delightedly  prophesied  its  utter  and 
speedy  failure.  "Eveiybody,"  he 
exclaimed,  "is  accusing  everybody 
else  of  violating  that  Treaty,  and  no 
one  seems  to  pay  much  respect  to  its 
provisions."  Instead  of  peace  with 
honour  we  were  on  the  eve  of  great 
complications ;  the  Treaty  was  j)ut 
tonrcther  !)v  unskilful  artisans;  the 
only  parts  which  had  been  executed 
were  the  cessions  to  Russia.  Austria 
wjis  not  yet  at  Novi-bazar.  Gri*ece 
must  inevitablv  occasion  a  conflict ; 
every  morning  there  were  fresh  in- 
surrections in  Albania  and  Mace- 
donia. The  Eastern  Uoumelia  ( -om- 
miftsion^was  already  in   difliculties. 


Of  course  Russian  intrigue  was  go- 
ing on  in  Roumelia,  and  would  con- 
tinue so  long  as  there  was  a  Turkish 
Government  to  the  province.     Rus- 
sian rights  under  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  would  practically  nullify  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.     The  Berlin  settle- 
ment  was  the   Dunciad   of   diplo- 
macy ;  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conven- 
tion was  worse  ;  the  fiasco  of  Cypnis 
was  the  laughing-stock  of   all  mili- 
tary men.     The  Turks  would  sign 
any  plan  of  reform,  but  all  that  the 
Ministrv  wanted  was  to  cover  their 
defeat  at  Berlin.     In  fact,  he  revel- 
led in  prophesies  of  ruin,  and  gloated 
over  the  prospect  of  disaster  which 
he  conjured  up  to  jnrratify  his  own 
and  his  h(?arers'  political  animosities. 
Challenged  by  the  '  Times  '  to  point 
out   what  was   his  alteniative  pro- 
po>al,  his  one  sovereign  remedy  was 
immediately   propounded.      It   was 
"  to  take  the  control  of  affnirs  out 
of  the  hands  of  men  who  have  so 
grossly  and  deplorably  mismanaged 
them."    That  was  the  grand  specific. 
Restore    the    Government    to    the 
hands    of    Messrs.    Gladstone    and 
llarcourt,    and     all    will    go    well. 
Only  Wva  years  ago  and  tlie  Mmc 
authority   assured   us   that   Libera' 
statesmanship     was     a      lost      ait 
l*ending,   however,    the    rctnrn    o 
better  times,  we  have  at  least  th' 
clear  admission  from  him,  that  it 
against   Russia  that  the   collccti 
action  of  Europe  will  be  in  all  pre 
ability  chiefly  needed  ;  that  what 
really  wanted  is  a  European  sa 
tion  to  enforce  the  Treaty  as  agai 
Russia  (see  letter  in  'Times,'  ¥ 
2,    1^78).      Mr.    Gladstone,   m 
over,   «it  Rhyl,   used    language 
denouncing  tlie  Treaty  which  w 
have  cheered  the  heart  of  a  F 
Turk,  and  actuallv  sneered  nf 
(jrovernmenfs  want  of  spirit  i 
calling  Russia  to  account  for 
ing  a  mission  to  AfTghanistan, 
they   hold   the   Ameer  respc 
for  receiving  it. 
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